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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-794 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966.  Authorizes 
appropriations  of  $1.75  billion  for  the  poverty  program 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  Provides  specific  authorizations 
for  all  major  youth  employment  and  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  of  titles  I  and  II.  Authorizes  a  new  program  of 
small  loans  (not  to  exceed  $300  for  one  person  at  one 
time,  and  bearing  a  2-percent  annual  interest  rate)  to 
persons  from  low-income  families  for  financial  emergen¬ 
cies.  Contains  a  new  section  on  legal  services  for  the 
poor  and  earmarks  funds  for  the  program.  Increases 
from  $2,500  to  $3,500  the  ceiling  on  title  III  loans  to 
low-income  rural  families.  Transfers  the  title  IV  small 
business  loan  program  from  0E0  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  be 
in  charge  of  programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3164 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  1, 1966 

Mr.  Clark  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beyresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1966. 

5  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  FINANCING 

6  Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 

7  grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other 

8  than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  autlior- 

9  ized  to  lie  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

10  1967,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the 

11  provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appro- 
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prated  or  made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $533,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act,  $944,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II,  $65,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  title  III,  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  407,  as  added  by  these  amendments, 
$160,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $17,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$26,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII  as 
added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  first 
comma  the  following:  “,  or  under  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title 

I)”. 

(b)  (1)  Sections  131,  221,  321,  503,  and  615  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each  amended  by 
(A)  striking  out  “three”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “five”,  and  (B)  striking  out  “succeeding 
fiscal  year”  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(2)  Section  407  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “five”. 

(c)  (1)  Sections  115  and  208(a)  of  the  Economic 
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Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  “three”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“four”. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216(b)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “two”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  (B)  striking  out 
“shall  be”  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“shall  not  exceed”. 

PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS — CRITERIA  FOR  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  (b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  include 
requirements  to  assure  ( 1 )  that  each  agency  responsible  for 
a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer  such 
program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size  and 
complexity  of  such  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and 
size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  is  subject 
to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular  or  periodic 
audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations 
and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the 
Director  in  connection  with  proposals  or  applications  for 
the  renewal,  expansion,  or  modification  of  any  such  pro- 
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gram;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  maintains  records  and 
internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document  compliance 
with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  hearing 
exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program 
is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of 
such  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  an}r 
candidate  for  public  office;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of 
each  such  agency  are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  com¬ 
pensated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as  promoting 
efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — PERSONNEL  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  4.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Director  is  also  authorized, 
upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204, 
205,  or  209(h),  to  make  special  assignments  of  personnel 
to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  in 
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no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons  be  employed 
ifor,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such  assign¬ 
ments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  grantee.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION— STATE  PLAN  CRITERIA  AND 

PROJECT  GRANTS 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  or  lack  of  similar 
basic  skills,”  immediately  before  the  word  “constitutes”. 

(b)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  2 13  (b) ,  of  grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe)  — 
“(i)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  described  in  section  212 
in  different  areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which  local  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  such  persons 
to  increase  their  incomes  or  otherwise  significantly  alter 
their  prospects  for  employment  or  economic  advance¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  part; 
“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  cooperative 
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arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  State  concerned  with  problems  of  poverty, 
employment,  and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  imple¬ 
menting  such  arrangements  in  connection  with  local 
projects  and  programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  b}T  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  provided  and  that  such  projects  and 
programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a  coordinated  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“  (3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  all  projects  and  programs  are  carried  on  in 
a  way  responsive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who 
are  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  and 
that  use  is  made  of  services,  facilities,  staff,  systems, 
and  methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

“  (4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs  initiated 
or  supported  under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  adequate 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations  when¬ 
ever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State;  and 

“(5)  provides  for  administration  by  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
policies  to  (A)  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
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accounting  for  all  funds  granted  under  section  213, 
(B)  enable  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Director  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  required  to  permit  him  to  determine  the  current 
status  of  operations  or  actions  taken  under  the  State 
plan,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  (0)  assure  that  such  support¬ 
ing  books,  records,  and  other  documentation  will  be 
maintained,  and  made  available  to  the  Director,  as  he 
finds  reasonably  necessary  to  verify  reports  or  otherwise 
discharge  his  responsibilities.” 

(c)  Section  215  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows : 
“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  ( 1 )  for  use  within  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
grants  under  section  218  (b)  ;  (2)  for  reallotment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  subsection  (c)  ;  and  (3)  for  reallocation,  or  trans¬ 
fer  subject  to  section  616,  for  use  in  connection  with  other 
programs  under  this  Act  when  the  Director  determines  that 
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the  funds  cannot  be  effectively  or  efficiently  reallotted  or 
otherwise  employed  for  purposes  of  this  part.”;  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 
“(c)  Eeallotment  as  authorized  by  subsection  (1))  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  such  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  Reallotinents  of  funds  from 
one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  hut  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount  which  the  Director  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for 
carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and 
(2)  any  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  he 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  218(h)  in 
such  State;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  he  simi¬ 
larly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218(b)  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,” 
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(d)  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“special  projects  and  teacher  training 
“Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  making  special  project 
grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as  authorized  in 
this  section. 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  section  212  and 
which — 

“(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  sys¬ 
tems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  may  have  national  significance  or  be  of  special 
value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education, 
which  the  Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other 
Federal,  federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  programs, 
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as  to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low- 
income  persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies  as 
described  in  section  212. 

“The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for  the  making  of 
grants  under  this  section  which  shall  (1)  require  a  local 
or  non-Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
project  costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of 
any  grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will  be 
afforded  (A)  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or  through 
the  State  educational  agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants 
not  proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  (directly 
or  by  contract  ) ,  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  travel¬ 
ing  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training,  and  their  dependents,  as  the  Director  may  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  determine. 
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RURAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  6.  Section  302  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “resulting  in 
an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one 
time”. 

GRANT  SUPPORT — SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  redesignated  section  402  (a)  and 
there  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (h)  as 
follows : 

“  (b)  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants 
to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combi¬ 
nations  thereof,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to 
enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening,  counseling,  man¬ 
agement  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  with  respect  to  per¬ 
sons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  he 
eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a) .  Einancial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  208  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  the  heading  “dura¬ 
tion  or  program”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “authori¬ 
zation  of  appropriations”  and  (B)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  car- 
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rymg  out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (b) ,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
authorize  by  law.” 

VISTA — NEW  TITLE  VIII 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  603; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new  title 
VIII  to  read  as  follows : 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“statement  of  puepose 
“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and 
encourage  volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  by  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities,  or  Indian 
reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps 
and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  coordinate  programs 
of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  pro¬ 
grams,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to 
make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their  home 
communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  members  of  the 
helping  professions. 
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“authority  to  establish  vista  program 


‘Sec.  802. 


The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit, 


select,  train,  and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  per¬ 
form  duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating  poverty 
at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A) 
in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction 
or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of 
a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
restrictions  on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recog- 
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nize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons 
or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  he  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in 
any  State,  nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  any  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
all  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802  (a) 
and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the  case 
of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month) , 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  104  (d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  he 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
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volunteers  shall  not  he  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section 
802  (a)  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
section  802(a)  (2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106  (c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  (1S-7 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“special  programs  and  projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to 
make  grants,  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  programs  shall  he  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services, 
including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who  are 
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engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  he  deemed  to 
he  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  he  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals  who 
receive  their  principal  support  or  compensation  with  respect 
to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director  or  his 
agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802 
(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  he  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section. 

“authorization  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  this  title  during  so  much  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  as  follows  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  during  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  (other  than  section  805)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  Director  may  utilize  funds  appropriated 
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or  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI  of  this 
Act  during  such  year  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  616.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  hy  law.” 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  section  205(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  “section  603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
VIII”. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  b}T  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  before  section  110  a  heading  for  that  section  to 
read  “youth  conservation  corps”; 

(2)  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  219  of  part  G  as  section  219-1 ;  and 

(3)  Section  213  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  striking 
out  “this  section”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 — MORATORIUM  ON 
STUDENT  LOANS  TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  2  (c)  of  section  427  (a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329,  79 
Stat.  1239)  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “or”  before 


18 


1  “(iff)”  and  (B)  inserting  immediately  after  the  phrase 

2  “Peace  Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  ( iv )  not  in  excess 

3  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 

4  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

5  Act  of  1964,”. 

6  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 

7  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 

8  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 
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Wess,  and  there  are  relatively  few  stat¬ 
ures  in  which  costs  against  the  United 
States  have  been  expressly  provided  for. 

This  measure  will  amend  section  2412 
of  tiWfe  28  to  provide  that,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  stat¬ 
ute,  costs\s  set  out  in  section  1920  of  title 
28  may  bOy awarded  to  the  prevailing 
party  in  actions  brought  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  of¬ 
ficial  acting  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
amount  of  costsNthat  may  be  awarded 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  amounts 
established  by  statute  or  by  court  rule 
or  order.  The  bill  maaes  it  clear  that  the 
fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys  and  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses  may  not  taxed  against 
the  United  States.  \ 

The  second  bill  is  intended  “to  amend 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act\o  author¬ 
ize  increased  agency  consideration  of 
tort  claims  against  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.”  \ 

The  Tort  Claims  Act,  with  certairy.  ex¬ 
ceptions,  makes  the  United  States  liable 
for  the  negligence,  wrongful  act,  or  omi\ 
sion,  of  a  Government  employee  while\ 
he  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment,  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  private  person  would  be  liable 
under  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
act  or  omission  occurred. 

Presently,  a  person  who  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  claim  arising  under  the  act  must 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  and  he  can  seek  administrative 
settlement  of  his  claim  only  if  the  claim 
is  for  less  than  $2,500.  Experience  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  of  all  awards  allowed  in 
cases  filed  under  the  act,  80  percent  are 
made  prior  to  trial.  Since  tort  claims 
against  the  Government  tend  to  arise 
in  a  few  agencies,  these  agencies  have 
considerable  experience  in  settling  such 
claims. 

This  bill  would  institute  a  procedure 
under  which  all  claims  would  be  brought 
to  the  appropriate  agency  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  possible  settlement  before  court 
action  is  instituted.  A  claim  would  first 
be  considered  by  the  agency  whose  em¬ 
ployee’s  activity  allegedly  caused  the 
damage  and  which  possesses  the  greatest, 
information  concerning  that  activity; 
As  a  result,  meritorious  claims  would/oe 
settled  more  quickly,  without  the  vfeed 
for  expensive  and  time-consuming  liti¬ 
gation  or  even  for  filing  suit.  / 

In  order  to  provide  the  agencies  with 
sufficient  authority  to  set  tig  a  broad 
range  of  claims,  the  bill  would  give  them 
authority  to  consider  a ou  settle  any 
claim  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  irre¬ 
spective  of  amount.  /Settlement  and 
awards  in  excess  of  .$25,000  would  re¬ 
quire  the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Any  settlement  of  a  claim  in 
excess  of  $100,000  would  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  since  claims 
over  this  amount  would  require  approval 
through  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  / 

Finally;  in  order  to  encourage  claim¬ 
ants  and  their  attorneys  to  make  use  of 
this  new  administrative  procedure,  the 
attorney’s  fees  allowable  under  the  act 
would  be  raised  from  the  present  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  administrative  award  and 
/20  percent  of  the  settlement  of  judgment 


after  filing  suit  to  20  and  25  percent, 
respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  bills;  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3161 

A  bill  to  provide  for  judgments  for  costs 
against  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2412  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  statute,  a  judgment  for  costs,  as  enumer¬ 
ated  in  section  1920  of  this  title  but  not 
including  the  fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys 
or  expert  witnesses,  may  be  awarded  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  any  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency  .or 
official  of  the  United  States  acting  in  hismf- 
ficial  capacity,  in  any  court  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  \f  such  action.  A  judgment  fat  costs 
when  raxed  against  the  GovernmenVshall,  in 
an  amount  established  by  statute'  or  court 
rule  or  order,  be  limited  to  reimbursing  in 
whole  or  impart  the  prevailing  .party  for  the 
costs  incurred,  by  him  in  the  lijngation.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  a  judgment  for  coste/shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  sectiorP2414  of  this/title  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  judgments  against  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2620  (/)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  iahereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  These  amendments  shall  apply  only 
to  judgments  entered  in  actions  filed  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  dajic  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
These  amendments  shall  Not  authorize  the 
reopening  or  /modifications,  of  judgments 
entered  prior/to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


/  S.  3162  \ 

A  bill  Wamend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
to  authorize  increased  agency  considera¬ 
tion!  of  tort  claims  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes  \ 

Aie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HousKof 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  \t 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  th\ 
first  paragraph  of  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  or  his 
designee  may  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  de¬ 
termine,  compromise,  and  settle  any  claim 
for  money  damages  against  the  United  States 
for  injury  or  loss  of  property  or  personal 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  agency  while  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  office  or  employment,^  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  United  States,  if  a  private 
person,  would  be  liable  to  the  claimant  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  act  or  omission  occurred:  Provided,  That 
any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000  shall  be  effected  only  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee.” 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  2672 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  re¬ 
lating  to  civil  actions  on  tort  claims  against 
the  United  States,  any  such  award,  com¬ 
promise,  settlement,  or  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the 
Government,  except  when  procured  by  means 
of  fraud.” 


(c)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  2673-' 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  / 

"Payment  of  any  award,  compromise  or 
settlement  in  an  amount  in  excess  of. $2,500 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  or  n/ade  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  ip  section 
2677  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  in/a  manner 
similar  to  judgments  and  compromises  in  like 
causes  and  appropriations  or  fvfnds  available 
for  the  payment  of  such  judgments  and  com¬ 
promises  are  hereby  made  Available  for  the 
payment  of  awards,  compromises,  or  settle¬ 
ments  undier  this  chapte/” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2675 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  / 

“(a)  An  action/shall  not  be  instituted 
upon  a  claim  agmnst  the  United  States  for 
money  damage/'  for  injury  or  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  persmial  injury  or  death  caused  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of 
any  employee  of  the  Government  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ploymej/t,  unless  the  claimant  shall  have 
first  presented  the  claim  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  and  his  claim  shall  have  been 
fin/lly  denied  by  the  agency  in  writing  and 
sent  by  certified  or  registered  mail.  The 
/allure  of  an  agency  to  make  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  claim  within  six  months  after  it  is 
filed  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  any 
time  thereafter,  be  deemed  a  final  denial 
of  the  claim  for  purposes  of  this  section.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2675  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  de¬ 
leting  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2677  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
may  arbitrate,  compromise  or  settle  any 
claim  cognizable  under  Section  1346(b)  of 
this  title,  after  the  commencement  of  an 
action  thereon.” 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2678 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“The  court  rendering  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  pursuant  to  section  1346(b)  of  this 
title,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  act¬ 
ing  pursuant  to  section  2672,  or  the  Attorney 
General  acting  pursuant  to  section  2677  of 
this  title,  making  an  award,  compromise, 
or  settlement,  may,  as  a  part  of  such  judg¬ 
ment,  award,  compromise,  or  settlement,  de¬ 
termine  and  allow  reasonable  attorney  fees, 
which,  if  the  recovery  is  $500  or  more,  may 
be  up  to  but  shall  not  exceed  either  20 
per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered  under 
section  2672  of  this  title  or  the  amount  con¬ 
tracted  between  the  parties  nor  may  not  ex- 
Sceed  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered 
under  section  1346(b)  of  this  title,  to  be  paid 
out  of  but  not  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  Judgment,  award,  compromise,  or  settle- 
mentVxecovered,  to  the  attorneys  represent¬ 
ing  theyclaimant.” 

Sec.  5\Subsection  (b)  of  section  2679  of 
title  28,  Utaited  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of 
this  title  for  injury  or  loss  of  property  or 
personal  injury  orSdeath,  resulting  from  the 
operation  by  any  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  motor  vehicle  while  acting  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject  matter  against  thovemployee  or  his 
estate  whose  act  or  omisslonVave  rise  to  the 
claim.”  \ 

Sec.  6.  Section  1302  of  the  Vet  of  July 
27,  1956,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  694;  75  Stat. 
416;  31  U.S.C.  724a),  is  further  am&nded  (1) 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  word  "awards,” 
after  the  word  “judgments”  and  before  the 
word  “and”;  (2)  by  deleting  the  wordVor” 
after  the  number  “2414”  and  insertinp\in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and  (3)  by  inserting 
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the  number  “2517”  the  phrase  ",  2672, 
77”. 

7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2401  of 
1 28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

a  tort  claim  against  the  United 
States  khall  be  forever  barred  unless  It  Is 
presented  In  writing  to  the  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  within  two  years  after  such  claim 
accrues  orNunless  action  Is  begun  within  six 
months  aft&r  the  date  of  mailing,  by  certi¬ 
fied  or  registered  mail,  of  notice  of  final  de¬ 
nial  of  the  claim  by  the  agency  to  which  it 
was  presented.  > 

sentence  of  section  2671 
States  Code,  is  amended 


;st 


Sec.  8.  The 
of  title  28,  Uni 
to  read  as  follows: 

“As  used  In  this 
(b)  and  2401(b) 
'Federal  Agency’  incl 


apter  and  sections  1346 
this  title,  the  term 
the  executive  de¬ 


departments,  inde- 
’  the  United  States, 
acting  as  Instru- 
United  States 
.  contractor  with 


partments,  the  mllitai 
pendent  establishmi 
and  corporations  prims 
mentalities  or  agencies  ol 
but  does  not  Include 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  section  heading  of  section 
2672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“s  2672.  Administrative  adjVstment  of 
claims.” 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  171  hf  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 
section  2671  of  such  title.  Is  amendecl  by  de¬ 
leting  the  Item  “2672.  Administrative  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims  of  $2,500  or  less,\  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof :  “2672.  Administra¬ 
tive  adjustment  of  claims.” 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  claii 
accruing  six  months  or  more  after  the  dal 
of  its  enactment. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
administration’s  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  memorandum  entitled 
“Explanation  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966”  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  bill  and  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  FINANCING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I 
of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000,000,  of 
which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  appropriation  act  shall  not 
exceed  $533,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
$944,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  XI,  $65,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
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ing  out  title  m,  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  407,  as  added 
by  these  amendments,  $160,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $17,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$26,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VIII  as  added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  first  comma  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  or  under  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than 
part  C  of  title  I) 

(b)  (1)  Sections  131,  221,  321,  503,  and  615 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
each  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “three”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”,  and  (B)  striking  out  “succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year”  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three  succeeding 
fiscal  years”. 

(2)  Section  407  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

(c) (1)  Sections  115  and  208(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  “three”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “four”. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
“two”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three”,  and  (B)  striking  out 
“shall  be”  in  such  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “shall  not  exceed”. 

PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

Criteria  for  community  action  programs 

Sec.  3.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  ad¬ 
ding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  include 
requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program 
is  qualified  to  administer  such  program  and 
the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part,  having 
due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of 
such  program  and  the  number  of  persons 
and  size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each 
such  agency  is  subject  to  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
gram  progress  and  regular  or  periodic  audits 
and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such 
evaluations  and  audits  are  considered  by  the 
agency  as  well  as  by  the  Director  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proposals  or  applications  for  the 
renewal,  expansion,  or  modification  of  any 
such  program;  (3)  that  each  such  agency 
maintains  records  and  internal  controls 
needed  to  achieve  and  document  compliance 
with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all 
records  bearing  exclusively  on  grants  made 
under  this  part  are  available  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  stand¬ 
ards  and  policies,  including  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  officers  and  employees,  to 
preclude  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  support¬ 
ing,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of  such 
program  with,  any  partisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office;  and 
(5)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency 
are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  com¬ 
pensated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans 
approved  by  him,  as  promoting  efficiency 
and  the  effective  use  of  funds.” 

Community  action — Personnel  assistance 

Sec.  4.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  Director  is  also  authorized, 
upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section, 
or  sections  204,  205,  or  209(b),  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee 
to  assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  of 


functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  100 
persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time 
regularly  engaged  in,  such  assignments,  nor 
shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of 
any  grantee.” 

Adult  basic  education — State  plan  criteria 
and  project  grants 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting",  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,”  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  word  “constitutes”. 

(b)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  which  sets  forth  a  program  for 
use,  in  accordance  with  section  213(b),  of 
grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist¬ 
ent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe)  — 

“(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priori¬ 
ties  adequate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  funds,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  described  in  section  212  in  different 
areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which 
local  programs  or  projects  under  this  part 
will  assist  such  persons  to  increase  their  in¬ 
comes  or  otherwise  significantly  alter  their 
prospects  for  employment  or  economic  ad¬ 
vancement  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part; 

“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  coop¬ 
erative  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  within  the  State  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  poverty,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  proce¬ 
dures  for  implementing  such  arrangements 
in  connection  with  local  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by 
participants  will  be  provided  and  that  such 
projects  and  programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
coordinated  manner  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  projects  and 
programs  are  carried  on  in  a  way  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  disadvan¬ 
taged  and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facili¬ 
ties,  staff,  systems,  and  methods  that  will 
best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

"(4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs 
initiated  or  supported  under  the  plan  will 
be  subject  to  adequate  procedures  for  evalu¬ 
ation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies 
and  persons  throughout  the  State;  and 

“(6)  provides  for  administration  by  the 
State  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  policies  to  (A)  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  all 
funds  granted  under  section  213,  (B)  en¬ 
able  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt 
reports  to  the  Director  containing  such  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  required  to  permit  him 
to  determine  the  current  status  of  opera¬ 
tions  or  actions  taken  under  the  State  plan, 
or  as  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part 
or  any  applicable  provision  of  this  Act,  and 
(C)  assure  that  such  supporting  books,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  other  documentation  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  made  available  to  the  Director, 
as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary  to  verify 
reports  or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

(c)  Section  215  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  which  the  Director 
determines  will  not  be  required,  for  the 
period  such  allotment  Is  available,  for  carry- 
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lng  out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  (1)  for  use 
within  such  State  for  the  purpose  of  grants 
under  section  218(b);  (2)  for  reallotment 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) ;  and  (8) 
for  reallocation,  or  transfer  subject  to  sec¬ 
tion  616,  for  use  In  connection  with  other 
programs  under  this  Act  when  the  Director 
determines  that  the  funds  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  or  efficiently  reallotted  or  otherwise 
employed  for  purposes  of  this  part.”;  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

‘‘(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  sub¬ 
section  (b)  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
In  such  States  during  any  fiscal  year  as  the 
Director  may  fix.  Reallotments  of  funds 
from  one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  this  part,  and  (2)  any  amount 
which  the  Director  determines  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  sec¬ 
tion  218(b)  in  such  State;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallo¬ 
cated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  re¬ 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218(b) 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year.” 

(d)  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  -as 
follows : 

‘‘SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

“Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  cent¬ 
um  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  reserved  for  use  in  making  special  proj¬ 
ect  grants  and  in  providing  teacher  train¬ 
ing  as  authorized  in  this  section. 

‘‘(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be 
carried  out  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
section  212  and  which — 

"(1)  involve  the  use  of  Innovative  meth¬ 
ods,  systems,  materials  or  programs  which  the 
Director  determines  may  have  national  sig¬ 
nificance  or  be  of  special  value  In  promoting 
effective  programs  under  this  part,  or 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  which  the  Director  determines  are  so 
coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  as¬ 
sisted,  State  or  local  programs,  as  to  have 
unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  low-income  persons  with  basic  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies  as  described  in  section 
212. 

“The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  making  of  grants  under  this  section 
which  shall  (1)  require  a  local  or  non-Fed- 
eral  contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  the  project  costs  wherever  feasible  and 
not  Inconsistent  -with  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of 
any  grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and 
comment  will  be  afforded  (A)  to  the  State 
educational  agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  (either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  the  State  educational 
agency)  In  the  case  of  any  grants  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 


or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  or  are  preparing  to  engage  as 
Instructors  for  individuals  described  In  sec¬ 
tion  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances. 
If  any  (Including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  deter¬ 
mine.” 

RURAL  AREAS - LOAN  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  6.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  "exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “resulting  In 
an  aggregate  Indebtedness  of  more  than 
$3,500  at  any  one  time”: 

GRANT  SUPPORT - SMALL  BUSINESS 

Loan  program 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  hereby  redesig¬ 
nated  section  402(a)  and  there  is  added  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  there¬ 
of,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screen¬ 
ing,  counseling,  management  guidance,  or 
similar  assistance  with  respect  to  persons  or 
small  business  concerns  which  receive  or 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  208  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (A)  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  heading  “Duration  op  Program” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Appropriations”  and  (B)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  402(b),  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

VISTA - NEW  TITLE  VIH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  603; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new 
title  VIII  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII - VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

"Statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici¬ 
pate  In  a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  people 
of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities, 
on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker 
camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers;  to 
stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate  porgrams 
of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  indi¬ 
viduals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their  home 
communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as 
members  of  the  helping  professions. 

" Authority  to  establish  Vista  program 

“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In¬ 
dians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
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ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non¬ 
profit  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec¬ 
ognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  liv¬ 
ing  among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by 
programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned) 
as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  pro¬ 
grams  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any 
State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

" Volunteer  support 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volun¬ 
teers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month  (or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders 
designated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place 
of  training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsist¬ 
ence,  clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  for  their  needs. 

"Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  lauT 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2) 
shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  un¬ 
der  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en¬ 
trance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949. 

"Special  programs  and  projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  including  services  of  low-income  per¬ 
sons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervi¬ 
sion  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified 
persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term 
commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  work  where  such  experience 
may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive 
training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Fed¬ 
eral  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
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hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such 
individuals  who  receive  their  principal  sup¬ 
port  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
service  or  training  directly  from  the  Direc¬ 
tor  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as 
volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  under  this  section. 

"Authorisation  o/  appropriations 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
so  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  as  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  during  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  (other  than  section  805)  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  Director 
may  utilize  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI  of 
this  Act  during  such  year  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  616.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  au¬ 
thorize  by  law." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  section  205 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
VIII”. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  as  follows — 

(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  section  110  a 
heading  for  that  section  to  read  “YOUTH 
CONSERVATION  CORPS”; 

(2)  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  219  of  part  C  as  sec¬ 
tion  219-1;  and 

(3)  Section  213(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “this  section”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 - MORATORIUM 

ON  STUDENT  LOANS  TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  section 
427(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-329,  79  Stat.  1239)  is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  “or”  before  “(ill)”  and 
(B)  inserting  immediately  after  the  phrase 
“Peace  Corps  Act,"  the  following:  “or  (iv) 
not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  op  1966 

Section  1.  Short  title:  This  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Oppprtunity  Amendments  of  1966.” 

Section  2.  Authorizations  and  financing: 
(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  a  fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation  of  $1,750  million  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  appropriation  would  be  used  for  all 
programs  under  the  act  except  the  college 
work-study  program  which  is  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  as  part  of  the 
program  of  student  assistance  provided  un¬ 
der  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  the  title  IV  small  business 
loan  program,  the  authorization  would  cover 
only  funds  needed  for  screening,  counseling, 
and  similar  services  provided  by  small  busi¬ 


ness  development  centers.  Funds  for  making 
loans  and  for  Small  Business  Administration 
administrative  costs  are  not  included,  since 
these  would  be  provided  through  the  SBA 
revolving  fund,  as  authorized  by  section  404 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  total  sum  authorized  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  specific  title  limitations,  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  authorization  would  be  included  in  one 
brief  subsection  of  the  bill,  rather  than  in 
a  variety  of  amendments  to  the  individual 
titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  format  is  designed  so  that  the  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  will  present  a  clearer  and  more 
concise  picture  of  the  total  amount  author¬ 
ized  and  the  maimer  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  funds  will  be  employed. 

Specifically,  the  authorization  provided  by 
the  bill  would  permit  the  following  appro¬ 
priation  and  program  levels  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1967 : 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  title  I  programs  to  permit  an  antici¬ 
pated  capacity  for  45,000  youths  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  jobs  for  354,000  youths  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Nine  hundred  and  forty-four  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  title  II  programs,  to  sustain  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  in  more  than  900  com¬ 
munities,  Headstart  programs  for  700,000 
children,  and  adult  basic  education  programs 
for  75,000  participants. 

Sixty-five  million  dollars  for  title  III  pro¬ 
grams.  This  sum  will  be  used  to  support  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  assistance  to 
migrant  workers  and  their  families,  and  pro¬ 
vide  loans  to  15,000  low-income  rural  fam¬ 
ilies  and  4 (to  local  cooperative  associations. 

Five  million  dollars  for  title  IV  sniall  busi¬ 
ness  loan  program.  This  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  screening,  counseling,  management 
guidance  or  similar  assistance  through  120 
small  business  development  centers  in  70 
areas. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  for 
title  V  work  experience  programs  serving 
105,000  participants. 

Twenty-six  million  dollars  for  VISTA  (un¬ 
der  a  new  title  VIII  which  the  bill  would 
add  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act)  to 
support  a  program  with  4,500  volunteers. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  for  general  di¬ 
rection  and  administration  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  pursuant  to  title  VI. 

(b)  This  subsection  extends  the  duration 
or  term  of  the  various  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  until  June  30, 
1970.  This  means  that  each  program  would 
have  a  5-year  term,  beginning  with  its  first 
full  year  of  operation.  The  change  would 
facilitate  long-range  program  planning.  It 
would  not,  however,  affect  congressional  con¬ 
trol  over  annual  program  levels,  since  spe¬ 
cific  authorizations,  as  well  as  appropriations, 
would  still  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(c)  This  subsection  extends  for  1  year  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  work¬ 
training,  community  action  and  adult  basic 
education  programs  at  a  basic  level  of  90  per¬ 
cent  of  program  costs.  The  act  now  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  assistance  to  50  percent 
of  program  costs.  This  reduction  would  be¬ 
gin  to  affect  some  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  since  assistance  granted  during  that 
year  may  extend  to  activities  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  fiscal  year  when  the  reduc¬ 
tion  will  become  effective.  It  is  now  clear 
that  a  50-percent  level  of  support  would  be 
too  low  and  would  drastically  Impair  the 
capacity  of  States,  communities,  and  local 
agencies  to  carry  on  projects  already  initi¬ 
ated.  A  further  analysis  of  each  program  is 
being  made  to  determine  the  administrative 
actions  and  specific  statutory  amendments 
needed  to  assure  that  the  required  commit¬ 
ment  of  non-Federal  resources  will  be  as 
meaningful  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
varying  fiscal  capacities  and  needs  of  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  communities. 


Section  3.  Criteria  for  community  action 
programs:  This  section  would  provide  the 
Director  with  more  specific  authority  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  enforce  requirements  for  local 
community  action  programs  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  fiscal  procedures,  evaluation  and 
audit,  preclusion  of  partisan  political  activi¬ 
ties,  and  personnel  standards  that  are  basic 
to  the  success  of  those  programs. 

Section  4.  Community  action  personnel  as¬ 
sistance:  This  section  expands  authority  to 
provide  technical  assistance  by  permitting 
special  assignments  of  Federal  personnel  to 
local  community  action  or  State  technical  as¬ 
sistance  agencies.  Some  communities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  low-income  rural  areas,  have  a 
need  for  guidance  and  technical  expertise 
that  cannot  be  met  through  normal  avenues 
of  advice  or  brief  visits  of  Federal  or  State 
technical  assistance  personnel.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  highly  qualified  persons 
to  work  with  some  of  these  communities  hav¬ 
ing  especially  difficult  problems  over  more 
extended  periods,  while  retaining  their  regu¬ 
lar  employment  status.  No  more  than  100 
persons  could  be  hired  for  this  purpose  or 
could  be  on  special  assignment  at  any  one 
time,  and  no  such  assignment  could  be  for 
more  than  2  years. 

Section  5.  Adult  basic  education — State 
plan  criteria  and  project  grants:  (a)  This 
subsection  amends  section  212  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  to  clarify  the  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies  at  which  adult  basic 
education  programs  may  be  directed.  At 
present,  section  212  refers  specifically  only 
to  inability  to  read  or  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  programs  may  also  include  adult  educa¬ 
tion  In  similar  basic  skills,  such  as  simple 
arithmetic  and  speech. 

(b)  This  subsection  clarifies  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  criteria  for  approval  of  State  plans. 

The  statute  now  contains  little  in  the  way 
of  qualitative  or  substantive  criteria  for 
these  plans.  If  the  program  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  its  present  basic  structure,  a  better 
statutory  focus  is  needed,  with  emphasis 
on  effectiveness  in  serving  low-income  per¬ 
sons  and  coordination  with  related  programs. 
These  objectives  are  related  in  that  pro¬ 
grams  will  typically  be  best  when  the  par¬ 
ticipants  can  see  that  basic  education  is 
tied  to  other  activities  or  assistance,  such 
as  employment  counseling  or  job  training, 
which  give  promise  of  an  immediate,  tangible 
impact  on  their  lives.  The  new  criteria  would 
require  specific  priorities  governing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  and  effective  procedures 
for  assuring  coordination,  at  State  and  local 
levels,  with  agencies  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty,  employment,  and  health. 
They  would  also  require  attention  to  the 
special  problems  of  teaching  the  education¬ 
ally  and  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
regular  or  periodic  evaluation. 

(c)  This  subsection  makes  certain  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  re¬ 
allotment  of  funds  in  order  to  provide  some¬ 
what  increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
funds  not  required  for  carrying  out  State 
plans.  It  would  permit  use  of  these  funds  in 
certain  cases  for  special  project  grants  or 
their  reallocation  or  transfer  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  subject  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriation  and  authorization 
limitations. 

(d)  This  subsection  authorizes  a  limited 
use  of  adult  basic  education  funds  for  spe¬ 
cial  project  grants.  These  could  be  made 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  particularly  innovative 
programs  such  as  may  have  national  signifi¬ 
cance.  They  are  also  designed  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  projects  involving  cooperative 
arrangements,  as  with  agencies  conducting 
community  action,  employment  or  training 
programs,  which  hold  unusual  promise  in 
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promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
people  with  basic  educational  deficiencies. 
State  educational  agencies  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  upon 
all  such  grants  before  they  are  made,  as 
would  the  appropriate  local  educational 
agencies  in  cases  where  grants  are  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  the  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  could  be  reserved  for  special 
project  grants  and  for  the  training  of  adult 
basic  education  teachers  or  instructors.  Ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  project  grants  may  also  be 
made  available  in  some  cases  by  virtue  of 
the  amendments  in  subsection  (c)  to  pro¬ 
visions  governing  reallotments. 

Section  6.  Rural  loans :  Under  this  section, 
the  individual  loan  limit  on  rural  loans 
would  be  raised  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  and 
small  farmers  and  other  qualified  low-income 
rural  residents  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
credit  under  the  program  so  long  as  their 
outstanding  indebtedness  does  not  exceed 
this  amount. 

Applications  for  individual  rural  loans 
must  now  be  rejected  if  it  is  obvious  $2,500 
will  not  be  adequate  either  to  finance  initial 
operations  or  permit  an  enterprise  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  present 
loan  limit  of  $2,500  also  prevents  the  extend¬ 
ing  of  additional  financing  which  could 
strengthen  small  enterprises  in  the  critical 
first  year  or  two  of  development.  The 
amendment  would  be  particularly  helpful  in 
enabling  the  individual  loan  program  to 
serve  more  effectively  the  rural  nonfarm  poor, 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  rural 
poverty  population. 

Section  7:  Grant  support,  small  business 
loan  program:  This  section  provides  direct 
funding  under  title  IV  for  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  principally  small  business  de¬ 
velopment  centers,  to  enable  such  agencies  to 
provide  screening,  counseling,  management 
guidance  or  similar  assistance  in  connection 
with  small  business  loans.  Funds  for  this 
purpose  have  been  provided  in  the  past 
through  grants  under  the  community  action 
program.  While  the  amendment  will  permit 
separate  financing  under  title  IV,  coordina¬ 
tion  with  community  action  agencies  will  be 
maintained. 

Section  8.  VISTA— New  title  VIII:  This 
section  creates  a  new  title  VIII  for  VISTA. 
At  present,  while  VISTA  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  program  in  the  war  on  poverty,  au¬ 
thority  for  it  is  contained  in  a  section  of 
the  title  for  administration,  and  coordi¬ 
nation.  This  amendment  recognizes  the 
status  of  VISTA  as  a  separate  program, 
and  clarifies  the  significant  role  with  which 
VISTA  is  charged.  A  new  section  801  de¬ 
clares  VISTA’s  purpose  is  to  enable  individ¬ 
uals  to  participate  personally  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and 
service  through  which  persons  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  combat  poverty  in  their  home 
communities. 

Two  changes  are  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  VISTA  authority.  The  new  section  803 
authorizes  the  Director  to  pay  a  stipend  not 
to  exceed  $100  a  month  to  volunteer  leaders 
designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director.  At  present,  the 
maximum  stipend  for  all  volunteers  is  $50  a 
month.  This  increase  in  stipend  for  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  is  similar  to  that  provided  for 
persons  in  similar  positions  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  is  designed  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
perience,  outstanding  ability,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  volunteers  on  whom  extra  burdens 
of  leadership  are  placed.  Normally  only 
those  persons  who  have  completed  at  least  1 
year’s  service  will  be  eligible.  These  leaders 
are  not  expected  to  be  greater  in  number 
than  1  in  25  volunteers. 


The  second  change  is  contained  in  the  new 
section  805,  which  provides  for  special  vol¬ 
unteer  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  title.  This  section  would  au¬ 
thorize  or  facilitate  new  programs  of 
volunteer  service  that  build  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  present  VISTA  program.  These 
could  include  special  programs  for  low-in¬ 
come  persons,  programs  for  qualified  persons 
who  cannot  commit  themselves  to  the  1-year 
term  of  service  usually  required  for  VISTA 
volunteers,  and  programs  for  qualified  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  the  experience,  supervision, 
and  training  available  in  special  VISTA  pro¬ 
grams  will  serve  as  valuable  preparation  for 
further  work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service. 
Not  more  than  15  percent  of  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  title  VIII  would  be  available  to  carry  out 
special  programs  under  this  section. 

Section  9.  Technical  amendments:  This 
section  contains  several  technical  amend¬ 
ments  which  do  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  existing  authority. 

Section  10.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — • 
Moratorium  on  student  loans  to  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers:  This  section  extends  to  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers  while  they  are  in  service  the  mora¬ 
torium  on  repayment  of  loans  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-329,  79  Stat.  1239)  which  that  act  pro¬ 
vides  for  full-time  students,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  A  comparable  moratorium 
on  repayment  of  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  extended  to 
VISTA  volunteers  by  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
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HENDING  PERSO; 

FEDERAL  CR! 

Mr.  CLARK.  MrVPresident,  the  job 
of  the  local  policerefficer  is  often  a  thank¬ 
less  and  unrewarding  one,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  diffl/nilt  to  convince  good  mem 
to  seek  a  career  in  local  law-enforcement. 
Recent  television  documentaries  have  de¬ 
picted  policemen  as  fighting  a  resing  bat¬ 
tle,  not/only  against  the  increased  inci¬ 
dence/of  crime,  but  often  also  against 
locaJr  public  opinion. 

send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
ference,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
'colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr\ 
Scott],  a  bill  dealing  with  this  problem, 
to  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers  killed  while 
apprehending  persons  committing  Fed¬ 
eral  crimes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3165)  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  per¬ 
sons  for  committing  Federal  crimes  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 
TO  END  CRUEL  TRAFFIC  IN  PETS— 
DOGS  AND  CATS— BY  CRUEL  AND 
UNSCRUPULOUS  PERSONS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 


stolen  dogs  or  cats  or  other  pets  trans¬ 
ported  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
proposal,  amending  18  U.S.C.  2317,  woe 
make  it  a  felony  to  knowingly  sell, /de¬ 
ceive,  or  buy  stolen  dogs  or  cats  so  trans¬ 
ported.  It  would  subject  offenders  if 
proved  guilty  to  a  heavy  penalty  61  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000,  imprisonment  fyr  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  5  years,  or  both. 

The  proposed  legislation/is  necessary 
to  prevent  unscrupulous  .operators  who 
are  greedily  taking  advantage  of  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  demancyfor  animals  re¬ 
quired  for  laboratory  research  and  for 
medical  experu 

It  has  been  estimated  that  institutions 
in  which  medicajresearch  is  performed — 
colleges,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  jmvate  organizations — now 
require  almost  2  million  dogs  alone  each 
year.  Bemuse  of  this  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  the  price  of  dogs  and  other  animals 
used  i ja  research  has  increased  rapidly. 

alone,  hospitals  and  research  fa¬ 
cilities  receiving  Federal  money  spent  be¬ 
tween  $30  and  $50  million  to  purchase 
logs  and  cats.  This,  in  addition  to  those 
facilities  not  receiving  Federal  assistance. 

Supplying  dogs  and  cats  to  research  in¬ 
stitutions  as  become  a  big  business.  It 
has  become  profitable  for  brutal,  callous, 
inhumane  operators  to  steal  or  lure  pets 
away  from  their  homes.  It  has  been  reli¬ 
ably  estimated  that  over  65  percent  of  all 
pets  reported  as  missing  have  been  taken 
by  “dognappers,”  so-called,  who  sell  them 
to  dealers.  Who  know  how  many  fam¬ 
ily  pets,  loved  by  children  and  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  families,  have  been 
taken  when  they  strayed  from  their 
yards.  Many  a  lost  dog  or  cat  which 
some  child  loved  and  which  some  family 
cherished  is  now  probably  starving  to 
death  in  some  animal  concentration 
camp. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to  say  that  de¬ 
plorable  as  the  stealing  of  pets  may  be, 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  cutting 
maintenance  costs  to  increase  profits, 
many  dealers  treat  these  animals  with 
indescribable  brutality  prior  to  their  sale 
and  delivery  to  research  centers.  They 
are  literally  piled  on  top  of  each  other 
in  small  enclosures.  The  condition  of 
vtheir  confinement  leads  to  wholesale 
irvation,  death,  maiming,  and  disease. 
Details  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  are  too  distgusting  to 
describe. 

Recehtly,  Life  magazine,  in  its  Febru¬ 
ary  4  edition,  exposed  in  a  shocking  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Concentration  Camps  for 
Dogs”  the  horrible  conditions  to  which 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  are  con¬ 
demned  prior  tostheir  sale  for  research  in 
experimental  laboratories. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapersW  this  Nation  pub¬ 
lished  an  article,  as  follows : 

Writer  Tells  of  Horror^  at  Stolen  Dog 
Auction 

Washington. — Grim-faced  \u.S.  Senators 
listened  in  revulsion  to  a  vivid  description 
of  the  horrors  suffered  by  animalg  at  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  dog  auction. 

The  Senators,  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  are  considering  legislation  to 
halt  the  interstate  traffic  of  stolen  dogk  and 
cats  and  to  bring  about  humane  treatment 
of  animals  sold  for  medical  research.  \ 
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Jere’s  part  of  what  Miss  Kay  Pittman,  a 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  told  them  she 
saw  afr  a  dog  sale  March  7  in  Ripley,  Miss. 

"One  par  trunk,  completely  unventilated, 
held  about  20  dogs.  Some  were  big  dogs, 
like  Collie^  and  they  were  crammed  and 
bent  doubled 

"Out  of  suc\  a  trunk  I  saw  a  magnificent- 
looking  Collie  with  a  shiny  coat  and  thor¬ 
oughbred  lines  come  out.  A  child  walked 
by  and  patted  thk%  dog  on  the  head.  The 
Collie  leaped  to  ruiiv  after  the  child. 

"That’s  when  a  rope  attached  to  a  long 
steel  prodding  bar  w“ss  tightened  to  the 
strangulation  point  around  the  Collie’s  neck, 
jerking  the  dog  upward.  \His  tongue  hung 
out,  and  the  dog  made  gagging  noises. 

“Then  the  steel  bar  came\down  hard  on 
the  dog’s  nose  and  blood  spu\ted  from  the 
wound.  The  dog  was  sold  for  $5.  to  a  dealer. 

“Cats  and  puppies  were  brought  to  the 
dealers  in  big  burlap  sacks  that  were  tied  at 
the  top.  They  were  dumped  on  the  ground." 

Miss  Pittman  told  how  she  saw  State  tags 
taken  off  dogs;  how  nearly  all  the  dogs,  had 
some  sign  of  blood  on  them;  how  they  were 
stuffed  into  trucks  and  cars  to  travel  hr 
dreds  of  miles  without  food  or  water. 

R.  T.  Philips,  director  of  the  Denver-based ' 
American  Humane  Society,  said  dognapers 
move  so  quickly  in  spiriting  their  animals 
across  county  and  then  State  lines,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  move  quickly  enough 
to  establish  larceny  before  the  dogs  have 
been  taken  into  another  jurisdiction. 

In  western  Pennsylvania  recently,  he  said, 
authorities  found  an  abandoned  truck  con¬ 
taining  75  dogs  and  cats,  most  probably 
stolen.  Twenty  were  dead  and  the  survivors 
were  eating  the  carcasses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  which  provides  for  the  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  animals  and  the 
humane  design  of  experiments.  It  is  not 
an  antivivisection  measure.  It  legislates 
only  against  unnecessary  cruelty  in  ex¬ 
periments  for  research  purposes. 

However,  additional  legislation  is 
needed  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
theft  of  family  pets — cats  and  dogs — f 6r 
this  horrible  trade.  Legislation  is /41- 
ready  on  the  books  making  it  a  crhne  to 
buy,  sell,  or  dispose  of  stolen  cattle  in 
interstate  commerce.  My  bill  would  ex¬ 
pand  this  provision  to  includo'cats  and 
dogs.  Surely  families  with  tfets  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  protection  as  cattle 
dealers. 

Mr.  President,  my  recyfd  in  support  of 
medical  research  and/education  speaks 
for  itself.  I  would  xyfi  introduce  or  sup¬ 
port  any  measure  /o  outlaw  or  curtail 
research  which  hr  responsibly  and  hu¬ 
manely  conducted. 

However,  heedless  suffering  and 
wanton  thefjr  does  nothing  to  advance 
science  or  human  welfare,  and  a  nation 
as  idealistic  in  tradition  and  as  great  in 
resources  as  ours  must  not  condone  this 
cruelty' and  must  not  condone  the  theft 
of  arts  which  is  encouraged  by  the 
greatly  increasing  market  for  experi- 
ental  animals. 


Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  prevent  the  use  of  stolen  ani¬ 
mals  for  research  purposes  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  humane  treatment  for  those 
animals  legitimately  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  hu¬ 
mane  legislation  will  in  no  way  deter  the 
advance  of  medical  science.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  will  eliminate  needless  brutality 
and  condonation  of  theft  in  one  of  man¬ 
kind’s  highest  callings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  embodied  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3167)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  receipt  of  any  stolen  dog  or 
cat  which  has  been  transported  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes ; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yotjng  of  Ohio,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
Hows: 

S.  3167 

B<f\it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HolCse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcric\in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2317  ofVttle  18,  United  States  OMe,  is 
amended  W  inserting  "or  any  dcwr  or  cat” 
immediatelyafter  “cattle”.  /f 

Sec.  2.  Section  2311  of  sqch  title  is1 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  immediately  adter  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  a \ew  paragraph  as  follows: 

“  ‘Cat’  means  any\live  jjome&tic  cat  (Fells 
catus) and 

(2)  inserting  imme<M.tely  after  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  cattle  a  new/paragraph  as  follows: 

“  ‘Dog’  means  any' live N^og  of  the  species 
Canis  f  amiliaris;  ’’ 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  chapter  113  of Nuch  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “2317X  Sale  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  catUe.”  and  inserting  in  Neu  thereof 
"2317.  Saly'  or  receipt  of  cattle,  opgs,  and 
cats.” 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

[r.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intrJ 
ice,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  toV 
'provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Eye  Institute  in  the  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  institutes 
already  established  at  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health — the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness — is 
devoting  part  of  its  time  and  resources 
to  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  How¬ 
ever,  blindness  is  such  a  scourge  that  it 
deserves  an  institute  entirely  devoted  to 
searching  out  its  causes  and  their  cure. 
We  need  one  great  center  in  this  country 
whose  emphasis  and  scientific  personnel 
are  directed  in  only  one  channel — to  the 
control  of  eye  defects,  eye  diseases,  and 
blindness. 

Even  though  we  consider  ourselves — 
in  these  mid-1960’s — as  living  in  a  era 
of  scientific  discovery  and  medical 
achievement,  more  than  10  million  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  world  are  totally 
blind.  In  our  own  Nation,  more  than  1 
million  Americans  are  functionally 
blind — which  means  that  they  cannot 
read  a  newspaper,  even  with  the  aid  of 


the  best  lenses  science  can  provide. _ 
Many  others  are  blind  in  one  eye, 
have  other  serious  eye  defects. 

I  feel  that  we  must  direct  a  massive 
and  unrelenting  drive  on  blindness;  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Natioyial  Eye 
Institute  at  the  greatest  researon  center 
in  the  world  is  the  first  step  /q  take  in 
this  drive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3168)  tpTimend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act /Co  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
in  the  National  Destitutes  of  Health,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr /Moss,  Was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  >itle,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  o/i  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEPENDENTS  MEDI¬ 
CAL/PROGRAM  TO  CERTAIN  DE¬ 
PENDENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
CR  VICES 

'Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
’resident,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  dependents  medical  care  pro¬ 
gram  to  cover  the  care  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  mentally  ill,  and  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  and  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  States  pursuant  to  the 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
the  crippled  children  provisions  of  that 
act  not  be  denied  on  grounds  of  resi¬ 
dency  to  children  and  spouses  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  fill  some  major 
gaps  which  exist  in  the  medical  care  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  dependents  of  men  in  the 
uniformed  services.  In  my  preparation 
of  this  legislation  I  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  appreciative  of  the  work  of  Margo 
Colin  who  has  put  together  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  this  subject. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  aware  of,  and  concerned  about,  the 
tragic  effects  of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness  generally.  I  invite  the 
Senate’s  attention  to  the  particularly 
tragic  circumstances  involved  when  the 
"pendent  of  a  man  on  active  duty  with 
thVuniformed  services  is  so  afflicted. 

I  nave  been  concerned  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  some  time.  In  1964,  while  I  was 
Attorney  General,  I  received  a  letter 
from  an\rmy  colonel  who  explained  the 
difficultiesNhe  had  had  in  finding  ade¬ 
quate  care  'for  his  retarded  son.  The 
Army’s  medical  care  program  did  not 
provide  for  such  treatment,  and  the 
colonel  had  at  fmst  been  unable  to  place 
his  son  in  a  StaV?  institution  because 
he  was  not  then  a  resident  of  the  State 
where  he  was  stationed.  He  had  later 
placed  his  son  in  a  private  facility,  but 
only  at  burdensome  expense.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  unable  to  afford 
that  course  had  he  been  an\nlisted  man 
or  even  an  officer  of  a  lower\ank. 

I  sent  the  colonel’s  letter  to  ^Secretary 
McNamara,  and  received  a  reply,  which 
showed  that  we  had  indeed  touchwVupon 
a  most  difficult  situation.  A  memc 
dum  which  he  attached  to  his  r^ly 
showed  that  retarded  children  of  ser 
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Mr.  Gibbons  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1966”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Economic  Op- 

7  portunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  0  of  title  I  thereof) 

8  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 

9  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of — 

10  ( 1 )  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
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(2)  $832,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 

( 3 )  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $119,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

(5)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(6)  $31 ,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OE  THE  ACT 

JOB  CORPS — STUDIES  TO  BE  PROPERTY  OF  UNITED  STATES 
Sec.  101.  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following :  “ :  Provided,  That  such  agreements  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  pro¬ 
duced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States”. 

JOB  CORPS— HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  (h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
“ :  Provided,  That  such  arrangements  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school”. 
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JOB  CORPS — NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  residence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job 
Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  is  at  least 
10,000.” 

JOB  CORPS — MAXIMUM  CAPACITY  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

AND  CENTERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  cany  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the  Job  Corps  above 
the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  105.  Section  106  (c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compen¬ 
sation  of  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
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reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be 
deemed  to  be”. 

JOB  COEPS — PILOT  PEOJECT  ON  DAY  SCHOOLS 
Sec.  106.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“SPECIAL  PILOT  PEOJECT 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  a  pilot  project 
at  a  Job  Corps  training  center  which  shah  be  designed  to 
appraise  the  feasibility  of  conducting  a  training  center  both 
as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational  school  for  day 
students.  In  conducting  such  project  the  Director  may 
waive  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  part  insofar  as 
they  would  apply  to  such  day  students.  The  Director  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  1,  1968, 
of  the  information  derived  by  him  from  such  pilot  project.” 
WOEK  TEAINING  PEOGEAMS — EEVISION  OF  THE  PEOGBAM 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  Part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“neighbobhood  YOUTH  COEPS 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry 
out — 

“  ( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for 
students  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
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equivalent  to  tliat  of  students  in  such  grades)  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  attendance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals 
useful  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training,  com¬ 
bined  where  needed  with  educational  and  training  assist¬ 
ance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop  their  maxi¬ 
mum  occupational  potential.  Participation  shall  be 
limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one 
years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income 
family,  the  Director  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from  such 
a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“(i)  enrollees  (except  those  engaged  in  on-the-job 
training)  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
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local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  ; 

“  (2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  in¬ 
volving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship; 

“  (3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services;  and 

“  (4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  train¬ 
ing  or  education  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re¬ 
gion,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects,  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  enrollees  for  services 
performed. 
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“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  give  priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential 
and  high  potential  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two/’. 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“paid  for  the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act”  and  by  striking  out  “and  such  assist¬ 
ance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,”. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAMS — DURATION ;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  110.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  he  is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding 
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fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“  (b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $496,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  part  B  thereof.” 

TITLE  IF— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE 

ACT 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — DEFINITION  OF  “COMMUNITY” 

Sec.  201.  Section  202  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  by 
striking  out  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently 
homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  under  this  part”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — RESIDENCE  OF  AREA 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community  action 
program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by 
a  board  which  contains  representatives  from  various  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  representatives 
are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — USE  OF  LATEST  DATA  IN  MAKING 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  203  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  the  following  “  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
(2)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears 
in  such  paragraph  the  following  “  (as  so  determined)  ”,  (3) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
and  (4)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “  (as  so  determined)  ”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — SALARY  LIMITS 

Sec.  204.  Section  205  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
Director  shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum,  payment  of 
such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $12,500  per 
annum  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  sec¬ 
tion  208(a)  has  been  complied  with.” 

H.R.  15111 - 2 
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community  action— work  training  for  unemployed 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 

“Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  to  provide  unemployed  adults  useful  work  training 
opportunities  which  will  enable  individuals  employed  under 
the  program  to  enjoy  opportunity  for  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employment 
without  Eederal  assistance,  and  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  interest,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety,  con¬ 
servation,  development  or  management  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State  and  local  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds,  and  betterment  and  beautification  of  the  community 
or  area  served  by  the  program.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational  and  training 
assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training. 
Such  program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.  Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
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of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  section  unless  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter¬ 
minations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re¬ 
quired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Non- 
Eederal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  in  a 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
to  carry  out  this  section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — USB  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 
Sec.  206.  Section  205  (e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“and  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their 
primary  purpose”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  PRO¬ 

GRAMS;  MEMBERSHIP  IN  SPONSORING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  b}^  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  that,  of  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  204  and  205,  at  least  20  per  centum  will  be  used 
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for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community  action 
programs  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which 
there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  action  agency 
assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi¬ 
nating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides 
for  the  involvement  and  participation  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  deemed  to  he  independently  funded  if  the 
grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only, 
programs  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have 
broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its 
policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors 
one  or  several  component  programs. 

“(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  any  organization  (other  than  a 
religious  organization)  with  which  the  Director  has  entered 
into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community 
action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof.” 
COMMUNITY  ACTION — RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS; 

NARCOTICS  ADDICTION;  EMERGENCY  FAMILY  LOANS 
Sec.  208.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  207.”,  by  striking  out  “15  per 
centum”  and  inserting  “5  per  centum”,  and  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following;  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  he  made  under  this 
section  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall 
plan  setting  forth  specific  objectives  to  he  achieved  under 
this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or 
programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  he  made  by 
other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a 
separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a  description  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  research  and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement  indicating 
the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  extent  possible  the 
manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such 
activities  will  or  are  expected  to  he  realized.  The  Director 
shall  require  that  all  applications  or  proposals  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstrations  shall  he  filed  simultaneously  in 
the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to  review  and 
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make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs 
shall  include  provisions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance, 
training,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  Of  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $12,500,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  a  program  for  making  small  loans  to  persons  in 
low-income  families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent  family 
needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans  made  to  an 
individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
$300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
other  teims  and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  make  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  Federal  credit  unions.  Of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $8,000,000  may  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  Section  208  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act"  arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967",  and  by 
striking  out  “50  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“80  per  centum". 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — DELETION  OF  PREFERENCE  PROVI¬ 
SIONS;  RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HEADSTART  AND 
LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  211,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section  211 : 

“headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
“Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
he  necessary  to  insure  that,  of  the  sums  reserved  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  (a)  for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

“  (1)  not  less  than  $352,000,000  shall  be  used  oniy 
for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections  which  assist  young  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  social,  educational  and  mental  health 
services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  at¬ 
tain  their  greatest  potential,  (B)  the  provision  of  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents 
of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and 
(C)  such  other  training,  technical  assistance,  evaluation 
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and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate;  and 

“  (2)  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections,  which  provide  legal  advice  and  legal  rep¬ 
resentation  to  persons  when  they^  are  unable  to  aiford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  institutions,  or  combina¬ 
tions  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty." 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — LACK  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 
Sec.  211.  Section  212  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “language/’  the  following:  “or  lack  of  similar  basic 
skills,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  212.  Section  214  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  213  (b) ,  of  grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist¬ 
ent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe)  — 
“(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  ade- 
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quate  to  assure  tlie  most  effective  use  of  funds,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  described  in  section  212 
in  different  areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which  local  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  such  persons 
to  become  more  responsible  and  effective  citizens; 

“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  cooperative 
arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  State  concerned  with  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty,  employment,  and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  im¬ 
plementing  such  arrangements  in  connection  with  local 
projects  and  programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  provided  and  that  such  projects  and 
programs  will  be  earned  on  in  a  coordinated  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  all  projects  and  programs  are  carried  on 
in  a  way  responsive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults 
who  are  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facilities,  staff,  systems, 
and  methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

“  (4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs  initiated 
H.R.  15111 - 3 
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or  supported  under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  adequate 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State;  and 

“  (5)  provides  for  administration  by  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
policies  to  (A)  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  funds  granted  under  section  213,  (B) 
enable  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  information  as  may  be 
required  to  permit  him  to  determine  the  current  status  of 
operations  or  actions  taken  under  the  State  plan,  or  as 
may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  (C)  assure  that  such  supporting  books,  records, 
and  other  documentation  will  be  maintained,  and  made 
available  to  the  Director,  as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary 
to  verify  reports  or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — REALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  213.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  of  the 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall 
he  available,  first,  for  use  within  such  State  for  the  purpose 
of  grants  under  section  218(b),  and  then,  for  reallotment 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  subsection  (h)  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  such  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  Reallotments  of  funds  from 
one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for 
carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and 
(2)  any  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  he 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  218(b)  in 
such  State ;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218  (b)  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year.” 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — FEDERAL  SHARE 
Sec.  214.  Section  216  (b)  of  tlie  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (1>)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 
TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  215.  Section  218  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

‘^SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 
“Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  making  special 
project  grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as  author¬ 
ized  in  this  section. 

“  (b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  section  212  and 
which — 

“(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  sys¬ 
tems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  may  have  national  significance  or  he  of  special 
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value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education, 
which  the  Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other 
Federal,  federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as 
to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive 
or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies  as  described 
in  section  212. 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for  making  of  grants 
under  this  section  which  shall  (1)  require  a  local  or  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  project 
costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of  any 
grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will  be  af¬ 
forded  (A)  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or  through 
the  State  educational  agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants  not 
proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  (directly 
or  by  contract) ,  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
H.B.  15111 - 4 
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sities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  are  preparing  to 
engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  travel¬ 
ing  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulation  determine.  Such  regulations  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  such  training  is  in  the  form  of  fellowships 
such  stipends  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under 
section  404(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  that  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  other  forms 
of  training  such  stipend  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided 
for  under  section  1102  of  such  Act.” 

TITLE  II  PROGRAMS — DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  216.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

‘Tart  D — Duration  of  Program 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  shall  cany  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
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each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $26,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  this  title.” 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OE  THE 

ACT 

RURAL  AREAS— LOAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  Section  302  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  hv 
striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebted¬ 
ness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  C — Duration  of  Program 
“Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Eor  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 
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TITLE  IV— DURATION  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER 
TITLE  IV  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

TITLE  V— REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other 
needed  training  available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income,  unem¬ 
ployed  heads  of  families  and  other  needy  persons)  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work 
experience  and  training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer 


funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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to  enable  him  (1)  to  make  payments  under  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coun¬ 
seling,  and  similar  supportive  services  required  for  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part  D  of  title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Costs  of  such  projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  insofar  as  they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  or  social  services  through  a  State  plan 
approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

“limitations  on  work  experience  and  training 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to 
(6) ,  inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this  title. 

“(b)  Participation  of  individuals  in  work  experience 
and  training  programs  shall  be  limited  to  24  months,  except 
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that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  services  for  a  reasonable 
period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in 
section  502  may  he  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  N on-F ederal  contributions 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  12y  percent  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
“duration  of  programs 

“Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
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apply  to  any  grant  or  agreement  made  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  as 
a  participant  in  any  program  carried  on  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  or  agreement  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
after  such  date. 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OE 

THE  ACT 

ADMINISTRATION — ENCOURAGEMENT  OE  LITERACY 

TRAINING 

Sec.  601.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  603  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“encouragement  of  literacy  training 

“Sec.  603.  The  Director  shall  stimulate  and  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  encourage  by  all  possible 
means  each  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  particularly 
those  persons  who  are  receiving  welfare  payments  or  other 
forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  his  employability,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  adult  education  or  other  program  which  would 
improve  his  employability.  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  assist  them  to 
meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  section.” 
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ADMINISTRATION— POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  602.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  603  (inserted  by  section  601 )  the  following  new 
section : 

“political  activities 

“Sec.  603-1.  (a)  No  person  whose  compensation  is 
paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part  in  political  manage¬ 
ment  or  in  political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as 
they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities, 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  to  volunteers  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  (b)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  subsection  (a) ,  it 
shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation 
to  the  person  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  cor¬ 
rective  action.” 
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COORDINATION — BETWEEN  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  AND 

director;  information  to  state  and  local  agencies 
Sec.  603.  Section  61 1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


“(c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum  coordination  of 
programs  and  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  provide  for  such  coordination  at  the  local  level  with 
public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
Director  shall  include,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  608,  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section. 


“(d)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  programs,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribu¬ 
tion  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information, 
including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
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required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

INFORMATION — CATALOG  ANI)  DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  604.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  613.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  individual  and  community  improvement.  The  Director 
is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities 
to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  605.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 


follows : 


DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 


“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

COORDINATION — TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  607.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  “this  Act,'”  the  following:  “or  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I) ,”. 
TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

VII  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  XVI”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  October  1,  1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  resulting  from 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) . 
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TITLE  VIII— REVISION  OE  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and 
encourage  volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  by  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities,  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service ;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty 
in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  helping  professions. 

“authority  to  establish  vista  program 
“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit, 
select,  train,  and — 

“  (1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform 
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duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating  poverty  at 
a  State  or  local  level;  and 

“  (2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A) 
in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under 
treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation 
by  Federal  funds ;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this 
section  shall  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  re¬ 
strictions  on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize 
the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or 
groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall 
not  he  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State, 
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nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all 
volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802  (a)  and 
to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the  case  of 
volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month), 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  (he  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 
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“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section 
802  (a)  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
section  802(a)  (2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  purposes 
of  tbe  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106  (c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“special  programs  and  projects 
“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  ap- 
proprate  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make 
opportunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs 
shall  not,  b}7  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
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provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals 
who  receive  their  principal  support  or  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director 
or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802  (a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  before  section  1 10  a  heading  for  such  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

“youth  conservation  corps” 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec¬ 
tion  219  of  part  C  as  section  219-1. 
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(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“this  section”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 
TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
the  period  at  the  end  of  section  201 :  “Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and  provide  for  com¬ 
binations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or  sequen¬ 
tially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished 
thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203  (c) 
the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h),  the  Secretary 
may  refer  any  individual  who  has  completed  a  program 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  individual  may 
be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in  section  203  (a) 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on 
such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
or  by  subsection  (li)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemplo3nnent  com- 
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pensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  dependents) 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not 
be  deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision 
under  this  subsection  limiting  the  number  of  youths  who 
may  receive  training  allowances.'’ 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  part  C  of 
title  II: 

‘Tart  D — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 
“Sec.  251.  (a.)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide,  under  this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family  and  supportive 
services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted 
to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competitive 
labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pur¬ 
suant  to  procedures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare; 

“(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  main¬ 
tenance,  health,  family  and  day  care,  counseling,  and 
similar  social  services,  and  basic  education,  as  provided 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended; 

“  (3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to 
the  extent  required  to  assist  participants  in  developing 
necessary  work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work  or 
training  involving  the  acquisition  of  needed  skills; 

“  (4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on 
or  off  the  job  (including  classroom  instruction  where 
needed  through  appropriate  arrangements  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  participants  to  de¬ 
velop  their  occupational  potential,  improve  their  occupa¬ 
tional  level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement ; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements 
with  employers,  labor  organizations,  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  for  development  where  needed  of  addi¬ 
tional  employment  opportunities  for  participants,  for  job 
referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to  assist  par¬ 
ticipants  in  securing  and  retaining  employment  and 
securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  where  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  reside. 

“  (b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  high-training  potential  and  which  afford  the 
best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of 
participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part.” 
TITLE  XI— AMENDMENTS  TO  EDUCATION  ACTS 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205  (b)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “section  603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
VIII”. 

(b)  (1)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“  ( iii )  ”,  and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
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1  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 

2  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

3  (2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 

4  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 

5  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  borrowers. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Int\ri 
eluding  Forest  Service.  House  passed  participation  sa'. 
voted  to  report  food  -  for  -  freedom  bill. 


or  appropriation  bill,  in 
s  bill.  House  committee 


HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS/  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  14215,  ''the  Interior 

and  related/agencies  appropriation  billy  including  Forest  Service\  (pp.  10378 
82).  SeeyDigest  81  for  a  table  reflecting  the  action  of  the  conferees. 

2.  PARTICIPATION  SALES,  Passed  with  an  amendment  (to  substitute  the  language  of  a 
similar  bill,  H.  R.  14544)  S.  3283,  to  promote  private  financing  of  creoi^t 
need's  and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidating  frnan- 

il  assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agencies.  H.  R.  14544,  previously  passe! 
fith  amendments,  was  tabled.  pp.  10382-413 
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3.  POSTAL 


(H. 


_  RATES.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without/ 

ndment  H.  R.  14904,  to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mai 
Rept.  1543).  p.  10459 


4.  STOCOTLING.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  13769,  to  authorize  the  ^itsposal  of 
cordages. fiber  (sisal)  from  the  naticnal  stockpile,  p.  10414 


5.  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM.  The  Agriculture  Conrnitt.ee  voted  to  report  (but /did  not  actual- 

_  -  __  .  _ _ i.  _ _  1  aor<  r*Ill  tMlTTAl 


uuu  i?uk  riCKBDOM.  Trie  Agriculture  ^ommirree  voteu  uu  icpyiu  - 

ly  report)  IL  R.  14929,  amended,  to  promote  international  trada/in  agricultural 
commodities, 'to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to  furthe^/ economic  devel 
opment.  p.  D4$2 


6.  POVERTY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actual 
ly  report)  H.  R.  15111,  the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  p. 

D432 


Rep.  Rhodes,  Pa.  ,  inserted  an  article,  "Poverty  Wa^r  Does  Vital  Job  Despite 

Flaws."  p.  10422 


7.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  CcKpmittee  voted  to  report/(but  did  not  actually  report) 
H.  R.  14359,  amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  an 
1969  for  the  construction  of  certain  highways./  p.  D433 


8.  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Landrum  commended  the  progress  made  in  Ga.  through  partici¬ 
pation  in  sound  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  pp.  10426-7 


9.  RECREATION.  Rep.  Wydler  protested  th§  proposed  building  of  two  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon,  pp.  10429-30 


10.  INFLATION.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  two  Articles  taking  "a  highly  critical  look  at 
the  administration's  policy  to  deajL  with  inflation."  pp.  10435-6 


11.  INFORMATION.  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz. J  inserted  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 

statement  urging  enactment  of  the  freedom  of  Information  bill.  pp.  10437-8 

12.  FORESTRY.  Rep.  George  W.  Anc^ews  commended  the  running  of  the  first  forestry 

special  train  in  Ala.  carrying  top  forestry,  governmental,  and  industrial  lea¬ 
ders  to  a  field  forestry  demonstration.  pp.  10442-4 

13.  RESEARCH.  Received  frorn'  Interior  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  that  Department 

to  contract  for  scientific  and  technological  research;  to  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  Committee. 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


14.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Tunney  inserted  Lionel  Steinberg's  statement  on  Calif,  agri¬ 
culture  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Under  Secretary  Schnittker.  pp.  A2677- 
8 


15.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Berry  expressing  "great  4<Larm  and 
fear"  on  the  rapidly  increasing  meat  imports,  p.  A2681 


16.  PEANUT, ''BUTTER .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  O'Neal,  Ga. ,  calling  attention  to 
the  Nutritious  value  of  peanut  butter  "the  mcst  important  food  in  the  school 
lunch  program",  and  insptMng  an  artlrlp,  ''Youngateis  Cling  to  Peanut  Butt < 
p/  A2682 
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15N^HIICE  STATISTICS.  Sen.  Proxmire  said  we  need  better  statistics  on  prices 
.price  changes,  pp.  11410-11 

16.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserted  an  article  reviewing  r^ral 

development  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  pp.  11465-6 

17.  RECREATION.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10451,  to  authorize  th £  Interior 

DepartmOTt  to  transfer  certain  lands  in  Colo,  to  the  Forest  Service  for  re - 
creation  development.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11391- 
2 

18.  RESEARCH.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  approved 

for  full  committee  consideration  S.  2439,  authorizing  se^-grant  colleges  for 
research,  etc. ,  the  marine  sciences,  p.  D474 

HOUSE 


19.  POVERTY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
15111,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (H.  Rept. 
1568). 


20.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Poage  dismissed  various  aspects  of  the  farm  program  in  what 

he  said  was  an  "attempt  to  explain  the  general  value  of  our  farm  program." 
Several  other  Representatives  j\infed  in  the  discussion,  pp.  11331-4 

Rep.  Dole  criticized  ASCS  forXsending^ to  ASCS  State  officials  a  memorandum 
which  he  stated  was  a  "project ...  cd  de/end  this  administration's  farm  record." 
pp.  11303-4 

21.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Byrnes,  Wiscy^  st\ted  that  another  increase  in  the  sup¬ 

port  level  for  manufacturing  milk;  will  Be  "meaningless"  if  the  administration 
"continues  to  kill  markets  for  dairy  products."  p.  11303 

Rep.  Resnick  inserted  his  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  urging  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  (Wiry  products,  r.  11343 

22.  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Saylor  discussed  some  of  the  "inequities"  of  the  newly 

enacted  GI  bill  and  stated  his  intention  to  introduce  legislation  to  "correct' 
them.  pp.  11324-5 


23.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Re£.  Cleveland  urged  support  of  hi£\bill  for  humane  treat¬ 

ment  of  research  animals,  which  he  stated  is  broader  than  the  legislation  now 
being  considered  In  the  Senate  committee,  and  inserted  cvo  editorials  on  the 
subject,  pp.  11/329-30 

24.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Bow  criticized  the  bills  to  "provide  additional  sources 

of  financing'  for  the  rural  electrification  program"  and  urged\£ongress  to  make 
a  thorougly  study  of  this  proposed  legislation.  pp.  11340-1 

25.  LABOR  STANDARDS.  Rep.  Dent  inserted  an  Amalgamated  Clothing  Worker's  resolution 

urging/enactment  of  H.  R.  13712,  the  minimum  wage  bill.  pp.  11350- 


26.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Rep.  de  la  Garza  expressed  concern  over  the  "lack  o^f  public 
interest  and  support  in  resource  conservation  and  development".  p.  11353 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27/WATER  POLLUTION.  Rep.  King,  Utah,  inserted  an  article,  "Now  to  Get  Clean  Wat( 
^Program  in  Gear."  pp.  A2962-3 

Reps.  Monagan  and  St.  Onge  inserted  material  on  a  report  submitted  by  t/fte 
Cohn.  Clean  Water  Task  Force.  pp.  A2977-8,  A2978-80 

>p.  Howard  inserted  Rep.  Blatnik's  speech  on  his  efforts  for  clean/6ater. 
pp.  A%)83-5 


28.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cederberg  praising/soil  con¬ 
servation  idistricts  and  inserting  W.  D.  Miller's,  SCS,  article,  ^Conservation 
Adds  Beauty/'  pp.  A2963-4 


29.  INFORMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Quillen  expressin/support  for  the 
freedom  of  information  bill.  p.  A2977 


30.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Roncalio /favoring  Sen.  Hill's 
bill  to  provide  humane  treatment  for  laboratory  animal/.  p.  A2983 


31.  DAIRY  FARMS.  Rep.  Stalbamn  inserted  two  articles,  '/Low  InCoriTe'*'  Main  Reason 
Given  By  Farmers  for  Dair/Herd  Sales",  and  "Why  pairy  Farmers  Sell  Herds." 
p.  A2986 


32.  TREE  FARMING.  Rep.  Cleveland  inserted  an  article  describing  the  history  and 
background  of  tree- farming.  pp\A2986-7 


BILLS  itaODUQED 


33.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  S.  3438  by  Sen.  Smothers,  to  amend  section  6(i)  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Military  Training  and  Service/Ac\.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  defer¬ 
ment  of  students  under  such  act;  t/Arme /Services  Corranittee.  Remarks  of 
author  pp.  11360-1 


34.  PERSONNEL.  S.  3440  by  Sen.  Brej/ster,  to  grant/ourt  leave  to  employees  of  the 
United  States  when  appearing  /as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a  State  in  any  judicial 
proceeding;  to  Post  Office  /md  Civil  Service  Committee.  Remarks  of  author 
p.  11361  /  \  i 


35.  LOANS.  H.  R.  15389  by  Rep.  McGrath,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to  oyster  planters;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


36.  TAXATION.  H.  R.  11/94  by  Rep.  Robison,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  contributions  to  candidates  for  elective  Federal 
office  or  to  political  parties;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


37.  REPORTS.  H.  Res.  874  by  Rep.  Bennett,  amending  the  Rules  of  the  idouse  of  Repre 
sentatives  /to  require  the  inclusion  of  additional  information  in  /mmittee 
reports  oj /  certain  bills  and  joint  resolutions;  to  Rules  Commit tee. \  Remarks 
of  author  p.  11353 


38.  FLOOD /fONTROL.  S.  3429  by  Sen.  Thurmond,  to  amend  the  River  and  Harbor  A<^t  of 
196/ to  prohibit  certain  fees  being  charged  in  connection  with  projects 
n/igation,  flood  control;  to  Public  Works  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p| 
357-8 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 


June  1,  1966. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  15111] 


The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Purpose  of  the  Legislation 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  conducted  an  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  This  investigation  extended  over  a  period  of  approximately 
1  year,  including  hearings  in  Washington  by  the  commitete  lasting 
over  2  weeks,  and  on-the-spot  and  field  investigations  of  79  different 
programs  in  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  investigations  included  visits  to  15  Job  Corps  conservation  and 
urban  training  centers.  Also  included  were  spot  checks  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  intensive  investigation  of  58 
Community  Action  programs  in  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  and  Detroit  and  rural  communities  in 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia.  In  fact,  the 
investigation  covered  the  entire  range  of  programs  funded  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  committee  has  spent  many  hours  in  open  and  executive  session, 
and  the  legislation  we  present  is  the  result  of  these  extensive  delibera¬ 
tions  and  in-depth  investigations. 
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The  committee  recognizes  the  need  to  mobilize  a  larger  portion  of 
our  national  resources  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
cognizant  of  the  other  national  commitments  and  responsibilities,  it 
has  reported  a  bill  which  comes  within  the  President’s  budget. 

The  committee  has,  this  year,  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  from  the  more  than  1 %  year’s  operation  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  1966  amendments  will  take  maximum  advantage 
of  those  programs  offering  the  greatest  opportunity  for  success.  In 
so  doing,  the  committee  feels  the  cycle  of  poverty  can  be  broken  by 
beginning  first  with  young  children;  therefore,  the  authorization  for 
Operation  Headstart  has  been  vastly  expanded  with  its  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  family  strengthening  program. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  it  should  encourage  the  present 
healthy  demand  for  workers  by  expanding  job  training  programs, 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  work  experience  program 
of  title  V,  and  the  new  program  to  be  conducted  under  title  II  for 
subprofessional  training  in  the  public  service  areas.  The  quickest  and 
the  most  logical  road  from  poverty  to  prosperity  is  a  good  job  and 
hard  work. 

No  war  on  poverty  can  be  successful  unless  there  is  a  healthy 
economy.  Never  in  our  Nation’s  history  has  there  been  as  fruitful 
an  opportunity  to  win  a  war  on  poverty  as  the  present  time.  We  must 
exploit  this  opportunity  to  its  greatest  potential.  Job  training  and 
work  experience  programs,  together  with  a  massive  assault  on  the 
problems  that  lock  young  children  into  poverty,  are  believed  to  be  the 
wisest  use  of  the  limited  resources  made  available  under  this  act. 

The  committee  wishes  to  preserve  and  to  help  expand  the  creative 
and  innovative  work  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  of 
those  at  all  levels  of  government  who  have  jointed  in  this  crusade 
to  help  others  help  themselves.  We  believe  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  conscientiously  led  and  that  steady  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  attainment  of  our  goal. 

Aware  that  the  creation  of  the  Job  Corps  has  proved  to  be  a  far 
more  difficult  task  than  first  anticipated,  the  committee  feels  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  is  worth  the  effort  and  that  the  cost  per  enrollee  in  this 
program  will  be  substantially  reduced  in  the  coming  year. 

Specific  changes  in  the  community  action  programs  to  promote 
more  rapid  and  successful  action  in  the  coming  year  have  been  made. 
Likewise,  the  committee  has  sought  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
title  V  work  experience  program  coordinating  this  program  with  other 
manpower  programs  conducted  by  our  Government. 

We  feel  these  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  will  not  only  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  program, 
but  will  materially  increase  the  program’s  productivity  and  impact. 

The  great  human  assets  sought  to  be  saved  are  so  precious  they 
deserve  nothing  but  our  best  efforts.  The  national  interest  served 
by  this  program  is  the  finest  expression  of  American  democracy — 
a  better  way  of  life  for  all  Americans  regardless  of  station  in  iife, 
geography  or  education. 
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Title  I — Youth  Programs 

To  more  and  efficiently  fulfill  the  goals  of  this  title  of  creating  new 
opportunities  and  exanding  existing  ones  for  young  people  to  obtain 
education,  training,  and  work,  several  legislative  changes  have  been 
necessary. 

Part  A — Job  Corps 

Section  101  of  II. R.  15111  amends  section  103(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  insure  that  all  Job  Corps  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal 
funds  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or 
training  center  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Since  Job  Corps  contractors  use  Federal  funds  to  finance  studies  and 
evaluations  of  center  operations  and  since  such  documents  may  bear 
significantly  upon  congressional  review  of  the  program,  they  obviously 
are  of  concern  to  the  Congress  and  its  responsible  committees.  During 
the  course  of  this  year’s  war  on  poverty  investigation  the  committee 
was  dismayed  to  encounter  a  contractor  who  sought  to  withhold  such 
reports  on  the  basis  of  a  claimed  “proprietary”  interest.  In  light  of 
the  overriding  public  interest  in  the  information  in  these  documents 
and  their  financing  by  Federal  Job  Corps  funds,  such  a  situation  is 
intolerable. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  preclude  arrangements  needed  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  program  and  training  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  curriculum  materials,  which  may  have  been  developed  by  contrac¬ 
tors,  as  long  as  the  agreement  preserves  appropriate  controls  that  will 
allow  Government  use  on  a  royalty-free  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  form  of  agreement  should  deter  contractors  from  asserting  proprie¬ 
tary  rights  vis-a-vis  the  public  interest  and  the  Congress  in  order  to 
suppress  or  conceal  data,  studies,  evaluations,  and  proposals. 

Our  investigators  further  found  that  many  Job  Corps  graduates 
who  were  capable  of  advanced  work  were  not  being  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate.  If  the 
Job  Corps  is  to  assist  school  dropouts  to  secure  decent  jobs,  it  must 
take  vigorous  steps  to  enable  corpsmen  to  obtain  this  certification, 
otherwise  they  may  remain  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  is  requiring  the  Job  Corps  to  make  a 
more  determined  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  departments 
of  education  in  relaxing  age,  residency  or  other  requirements  which 
may  operate  to  preclude  the  granting  of  certificates  to  enrollees 
unable  to  pass  the  high  school  equivalency  test.  Even  where  there 
may  be  legal  barriers  to  the  certificate,  enrollees  should  be  encouraged 
through  assistance  to  take  the  test  itself.  The  Federal  civil  service, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  many  businesses  and  educational  institutions 
will  accept  satisfactory  scores  on  the  test  in  lieu  of  a  high  school 
diploma. 

This  is  not  meant  to  limit  the  variety  of  approaches  the  Job  Corps 
can  adopt  in  raising  the  educational  qualifications  of  enrollees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  encouragement  of  reentry  into  school  after  departure  from  the 
corps,  the  fostering  of  special  arrangements  with  colleges  with  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Project  Upward  Bound,  and  agreements  with  business¬ 
men  or  union  officials  running  apprenticeship  programs  to  relax 
entrance  standards  for  youths  whose  Job  Corps  records  demonstrate 
ability. 
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Job  Corps  lias  already  a  modicum  of  success  in  this  direction.  To 
the  extent  the  Job  Corps  is  able  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  paper 
barriers  'which  prevent  youths  from  receiving  opportunities  consonant 
with  their  real  abilities,  to  that  extent  will  there  be  a  relaxation  of  those 
same  barriers  for  the  poor  generally. 

Since  women  form  about  one-third  of  our  labor  force  and  considera¬ 
bly  more  of  our  unemployed,  the  Job  Corps  was  designed  to  permit 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men  to  participate.  The  objective  of 
the  Congress,  as  stated  in  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act  report 
of  this  committee,  was  to  guarantee  that  a  minimum  of  one-third  of 
those  benefited  would  be  women. 

This  objective  was  reaffirmed  last  year  when  it  appeared  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  young  people  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
opening  months  were  women.  The  committee  at  that  tune  called  at¬ 
tention  again  to  congressional  intent  and  the  evident  discrepancy 
between  legislative  intent  and  Job  Corps  performance.  Recognizing 
that  the  program  was  innovative  and  untested  and  that  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  could  be  expected  in  the  beginning,  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  recommend  an  amendment  to  require  enrollment  of  a 
specific  number  of  young  women  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Job  Corps,  however,  has  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
enrollment  of  young  women.  The  committee  now  believes  that  such 
a  statutory  requirement  should  be  adopted  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Data 
submitted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  during  hearings  on 
the  bill  indicated  that  by  the  end  of  June  1967,  Job  Corps  planned  a 
capacity  for  only  6,000  women  against  39,000  men.  Even  if  this  goal 
were  achieved,  two  and  a  half  years  after  initiation  of  the  program, 
Job  Corps  would  still  be  less  than  halfway  to  attaining  the  minimum 
proportion  of  young  women  it  has  been  directed  from  the  start  to 
achieve. 

The  significance  of  this  gap  between  the  congressional  goal  and 
planned  program  performance  is  highlighted  by  the  alarmingly  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  young  women  at  a  tune  when  unem¬ 
ployment  generally  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  many  years.  Last  year, 
unemployment  among  girls  14  to  19  was  14.3  percent  as  compared 
with  13.1  among  boys  in  the  same  age  group.  For  those  20  to  24, 
the  rate  was  7.3,  as  compared  to  6.3  for  young  men.  For  nonwhite 
girls,  the  rates  were  the  highest  of  any  group — 29.8  for  girls  14  to  19 
and  13.7  for  women  20  to  24,  compared  to  22.6  and  9.3,  respectively, 
for  non  white  boys  and  young  men  in  the  same  age  group. 

The  Job  Corps  program  must  be  adjusted  in  light  of  these  facts 
and  the  twice  repeated  congressional  directive  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
mission  of  serving  all  American  youth,  female  as  well  as  male. 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  committee,  fiscal  year  1967 
contracts  and  commitments  make  it  impossible  for  the  Job  Corps  to 
reach  the  one-third  goal  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  year’s  amendment,  commands  the  Director  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required  to  assure  that  a  minimum  of  10,000  young  women 
will  be  included  in  the  corps  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  minimum 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interim  figure  and  must  be  achieved  without  an 
increase  in  the  overall  residential  capacity,  established  at  45,000  in 
accordance  with  budget  requirements.  The  committee  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  enrollment  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  women  necessitates  any  expansion  of  the  program 
beyond  budgeted  capacity. 
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A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  program’s  merits  and  shortcomings 
is  not  yet  possible  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  graduates  to  supply 
reliable  data.  With  this  fact  in  mind  and  the  present  high  cost  per 
enrollee,  the  committee  has  set  a  ceiling  of  45,000  enrollee  positions  or 
training  slots  for  all  conservation  camps  and  urban  centers.  During 
the  course  of  fiscal  1967,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  thoroughly 
analyze  the  overall  Job  Corps  philosophy  and  operations  and  to 
explore  alternative  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Any  attempt  to  objectively  evaluate  the  Job  Corps  must  take  into 
account  that  its  target  population  is  youngsters  who  are  not  only  poor, 
but  also  have  no  other  alternative  training  available  to  them. 

Under  the  present  act,  a  Job  Corps  enrollee,  if  disabled  in  the  course 
of  his  duties,  receives  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  based  on  a  “simulated  salary”  of  $150  per  month. 
After  the  disabled  ex-enrollee  reaches  21  and  is  still  disabled,  his 
compensation  is  recomputed  and  based  upon  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
GS-2  Federal  employee. 

Section  105  of  this  bill  would  simplify  this  formula  by  providing 
that  compensation  for  disabling  injuries  would  be  based  on  a  “simu¬ 
lated  salary”  equal  to  the  entrance  salary  of  a  GS-2  from  the  date 
that  compensation  begins  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  injured 
enrollee.  This  amendment  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  this  year  in  amending  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation 
Act  to  set  the  salary  of  a  GS-2,  step  1,  as  the  floor  for  benefits  paid  to 
totally  disabled  Federal  employees — a  recommendation  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Job  Corps  program  offers  considerable  leeway  for  experiment 
and  innovation.  The  more  imaginative  it  is  in  seeking  new  approaches 
to  aiding  youth  become  employable,  the  more  valuable  it  will  be.  In 
this  connection,  we  believe  that  the  Corps  should  give  special  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  combining  residential  programs  with  day  education 
and  training  for  disadvantaged  young  people  living  in  nearby  areas. 
Job  Corps  centers  are  often  located  in  areas  where  many  young  men 
and  women  are  in  need  of  educational  training  but  who  would  not 
profit  from  long-term  residential  experience.  In  some  cases,  such 
centers  could  serve  as  intermittent  residences  for  those  receiving 
training,  for  instance,  during  periods  of  emergency  when  home  condi¬ 
tions  might  interfere  with  an  enrollee’s  ability  to  continue  his  education 
and  training  program. 

To  insure  this  concept  will  be  fully  explored  the  committee  has 
included  in  the  bill  a  provision  requiring  the  Director  to  exercise  exist¬ 
ing  authority  to  undertake  at  least  one  pilot  project  to  detemiine  the 
feasibility  of  integrating  day  enrollees  into  a  residential  center.  The 
language  would  permit  the  Director  to  waive  existing  statutory  provi¬ 
sions  where  they  are  inappropriate  for  day  students.  It  would  also 
require  the  Director,  on  or  before  March  1,  1968,  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  this  pilot  project  . 

PART  B - WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  established  as  a  major  youth 
training  program  in  the  war  against  poverty  during  fiscal  1966.  As 
was  predicted  in  both  the  legislative  and  appropriation  hearings  last 
year,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  faced  far  greater  demands  on 
its  resources  than  any  other  program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
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Act.  Administered  in  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  this  program  provides  useful  employment  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  young  people  16  through  21  to  enable  them  to  finish  their 
education  or  to  improve  their  employability. 

The  committee  and  its  war  on  poverty  task  force  devoted  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  have  con¬ 
cluded  the  program  should  be  strengthened  and  its  authorization 
substantially  increased.  Even  with  these  improvements,  close  co¬ 
ordination  with  training  programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  as  well  as  utilization  of  remedial  education  and  other 
services  available  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  be  necessary  if  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  to  reach  a 
significant  portion  of  the  young  people  of  America  who  need  the 
training,  work  experience,  and  earnings  it  furnishes.  Even  with  co¬ 
ordination  and  the  increased  authorization  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  cannot  expect  to  enroll  all  impoverished 
young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  urges  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  continue  its 
policy  of  giving  top  priority  to  the  youth  most  in  need  of  its  vital 
services. 

The  in-school  program  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  experiences  of  school  administrators  and  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States  as  reported  in  hearings  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  strict  age  limitations  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  have,  therefore,  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  including  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  9th  through  12th  grades  of  school  who  are  from  low-income 
families.  In  addition,  young  boys  and  girls  from  low-income  families 
who  are  of  high  school  age,  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  in  lower 
grades  are  also  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  committee  expects  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to 
provide  appropriate  regulations  and  conditions,  safeguarding  the 
younger  students  who  will  be  eligible  for  part-time  work  in  the  in¬ 
school  program. 

The  out-of-school  program  has  been  changed  to  reflect  the  findings 
of  the  first  year  of  full  operation.  Young  men  and  women  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  who  do  not  intend  to  return  need  more 
than  work  experience  to  make  them  employables.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  work  experience  must  be  combined  with  educational 
and  other  training  assistance,  such  as  occupational  skill  training  and 
basic  literacy  training.  In  directing  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  to  enrich  the  content  of  the  out-of-school  program,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  aware  the  effect  may  also  reduce  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  served.  The  committee  is  convinced  this  added  emphasis 
on  quality  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps’  out-of-school  program 
is  essential  to  its  continued  success. 

Another  major  improvement  in  the  out-of-scliool  program  involves 
its  expansion  to  encompass  on-the-job  training  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  At  present,  such  training  is  limited  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  The  record,  however,  indicates  the 
majority  of  jobs  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  have  been 
found  in  private  employment.  Broadening  the  training  program  will 
not  only  ease  the  transition  from  training  to  work,  but  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Under  this  private  on-the-job  training  portion  of  the  bill  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  will  pay  legitimate  training  costs,  but  the  pay- 
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ment  of  wages  will  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  employer.  As  in 
public  employment,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be  required 
to  make  certain  the  work  of  enrollees  will  not  displace  any  employed 
workers  nor  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

Substantial  evidence  was  presented  to  the  committee  that  local 
sponsors  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  need  additional 
flexibility  to  attract  and  keep  dropouts  at  work  and  in  supportive 
classes.  For  that  reason,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  authorized  to  pay  enrollees  for  time 
spent  in  educational  classes,  training  courses,  and  other  activities 
connected  with  their  work  experience.  This  will  encourage  local 
sponsors  to  induce  young  men  and  women  to  take  advantage  of  the 
training  and  other  remedial  education  services  that  are  so  essential  to 
their  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

The  committee  supports  the  concern  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  with  the  development  of  meaningful  work  experiences  and 
ultimate  job  placement  for  its  enrollees  and  the  avoidance  of  menial 
jobs  without  any  exit.  The  bill  states  that  priority  shall  be  given  to 
projects  that  provide  good  training  opportunities  as  well  as  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  enrollees  to  improve  their  skills  and  move  upward  on  the 
occupational  ladder.  The  Youth  Corps  is  expected  to  make  full  use 
of  the  authority  granted  it  by  this  bill  to  design  the  mixture  of  services 
and  job  training  opportunities  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  its  enrollees. 
Local  sponsors,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Neighborhood 
Corps,  must  have  the  flexibility  to  move  enrollees  from  training  and 
work  situations  into  on-the-job  opportunities  and  eventually  into 
private  employment. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  is  expected  to  be  intensified  within 
the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  link 
training  programs  authorized  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  both  institutional  and  011-tlie-job,  with  training 
needs  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  sponsors  shall  have  the  same  flexibility  in  enrolling  disadvan¬ 
taged  youth  as  the  legislation  provides  for  the  Job  Corps.  Enrollees 
may  not  be  taken  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  after  their 
22d  birthday,  but  individuals  previously  enrolled  may  remain  in 
training  after  their  22d  birthday  for  the  duration  of  the  particular 
program  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  sponsor  such  training  is  bene¬ 
fiting  the  young  man  or  woman. 

The  efforts  the  Corps  has  made  to  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  among  the  States  as  required  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  has  been  noted  approvingly  by  the  committee.  Where  States 
were  not  prepared  to  participate  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  to  employ  the  aid  where  it  was 
most  needed.  Although  such  flexibility  is  desirable,  it  is  apparent  the 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  value  of  the  program  mean  that  very 
few  States  will  fail  to  exhaust  their  share  of  the  appropriations  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  should  continue  to  take  effective 
staff  action  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  make 
certain  that  minority  groups  are  involved  in  all  projects.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  any  evidence  that  the  least 
attractive  job  opportunities  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are 
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being  earmarked  for  minority  enrollees.  The  Corps’  efforts  to  insure 
that  local  project  staff  members  are  entirely  representative  of  the 
communities  they  serve  should  be  vigorously  maintained. 

The  authorization  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  set  at  a 
minimum  of  $496  million.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  of 
all  funds  appropriated  for  title  I,  which  includes  both  Job  Corps  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  full  authorization  for  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  shall  be  made  available  first,  with  the  remainder 
going  to  operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  This  authorization  would  result 
in  (1)  an  estimated  180,000  in-school  opportunities  during  the  next 
school  year;  (2)  180,000  summer  jobs  to  bridge  the  gap  between  spring 
and  fall  and  insure  a  return  to  school  for  disadvantaged  youngsters; 
and  (3)  85,000  12-month  job  opportunities  for  dropouts  in  programs 
providing  the  combination  of  work  experience,  training,  and  education 
most  likely  to  move  them  into  productive  full-time  employment. 

Many  more  young  men  and  women  will  be  served  than  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  job  opportunities,  for  as  one  enrollee  leaves  to  move 
into  advanced  training  or  a  job,  his  place  is  taken  by  another  boy  or 
girl.  Although  the  total  number  of  job  opportunities  is  not  increased 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  authorization  over  fiscal  1966,  ( 

the  committee  is  convinced  that  program  enrichment  has  a  higher 
priority  at  this  time  than  a  mere  increase  in  numbers  of  enrollees. 

Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs 

PART  A - COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  "community”  for  purposes 
of  a  Community  Action  program  may  be  a  State,  metropolitan  area, 
county,  city,  town,  multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit. 

The  bill  amends  this  definition  so  as  to  make  clear  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  a  community  may  also  be  a  neighborhood 
or  any  other  area  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  character  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  an  attack  on  poverty.  The  determination  of  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  such  an  area  may  be  made  irrespective  of  boundaries  or 
political  subdivisions. 

The  amendment  reflects  the  committee’s  strong  belief  that  the 
choice  of  any  area  for  purposes  of  a  comprehensive  Community 
Action  program  should  not  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  jurisdictional 
lines  drawn  for  other  purposes. 

While  the  act  now  specifically  authorizes  the  Director  to  consider  as 
a  "community”  an  area  which  is  broader  than  a  city,  town,  county,  or 
political  subdivision,  it  is  equally  important  that  he  view  as  a  com¬ 
munity  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  that  is  smaller  than  an  existing 
political  subdivision  such  as  Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant  and  Harlem  in  New  York,  and  the  Hough  area  in  Cleveland. 

Particularly  in  large  urban  centers  there  are  apt  to  be  wide  varia¬ 
tions  among  different  neighborhoods,  each  with  many  thousands  or 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  its  own  needs,  and  its  own  pat¬ 
tern  of  neighborhood  organizations  and  institutions.  In  view  of  this 
it  is  essential  that  programs  be  established  on  a  more  limited  area  or 
neighborhood  basis,  whenever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 

The  committee  has  imposed  an  additional  requirement  regarding  the 
composition  of  a  community  action  agency’s  board.  Henceforth 
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when  a  board  contains  representatives  from  various  geographical 
areas  in  a  community  each  such  representative  must  actually  live  in 
the  area  he  represents. 

The  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  residents  of  the  areas  served 
by  a  Community  Action  program  on  the  policymaking  boards  of 
Community  Action  agencies  is  an  effective  way  of  assuring  the 
“maximum  feasible  participation”  of  the  poor  required  by  section 
202.  Community  Action  programs  generally  concentrate  on  areas 
where  there  is  a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  concerns  of  such  geographical  areas  be  represented  on  the 
Community  Action  board  by  residents  of  these  areas.  As  a  result  of 
the  amendment  the  various  target  areas  will  be  represented  by  residents 
who  are  knowledgeable  of  conditions  in  the  area  and  of  the  concerns  of 
its  inhabitants,  rather  than  by  some  nonresident  arbitrarily  selected 
to  represent  them. 

The  committee  has  inserted  a  section  to  direct  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  the  States  for  Community  Action  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data  on  relative  un¬ 
employment  and  numbers  of  public  assistance  recipients  within  the 
States. 

Under  the  law  80  percent  of  funds  for  Community  Action  develop¬ 
ment  and  conduct  and  administration  grants  are  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  three-factor  formula — -relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients,  unemployment,  and  number  of  children  under  18  living 
with  families  having  an  annual  income  under  $1,000.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  tend  to  assure  that  allotments  reflect  population  shifts 
which  may  affect  absolute  numbers  of  persons  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  formula  and  that  they  take  account  of  any  relatively  sharp 
economic  changes  affecting  particular  States.  For  example,  without 
use  of  current  data,  a  State  which  undergoes  a  sharp  economic  decline 
and  whose  relief  rolls  burgeon  would  be  assigned  too  small  an  allot¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  State  which  experienced  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  its  public  assistance  recipients  would  be  allotted  too  much. 

The  committee  task  force,  during  the  course  of  its  investigation, 
found  a  number  of  local  Community  Action  agencies  topheavy  with 
high-priced  personnel.  For  example,  the  United  Planning  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  District  of  Columbia’s  War  on  Poverty  agency,  was  found  to 
have  at  least  61  emplovees  earning  approximately  $12,500  and  up  to 
$25,000  a  year. 

Such  a  diversion  of  funds  from  their  proper  beneficiaries  cannot  be 
tolerated  and  the  committee  has,  therefore,  amended  section  205  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  where  a  Community  Action  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  more  than  $12,500  per  year,  payment  of  the  excess  may  not  be 
made  from  Federal  funds.  The  amendment  also  states  that  any 
amount  paid  an  employee  in  excess  of  that  figure  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  which  the  recipient  of  a 
Community  Action  grant  must  make  toward  the  cost  of  the  program, 
in  order  to  avert  shifting  the  cost  of  salary  excesses  back  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  by  bookkeeping  procedures. 

By  limiting  the  Federal  contribution,  the  committee  believes  that 
local  agencies  will  be  forced  seriously  to  consider  whether  large  num¬ 
bers  of  high-salaried  personnel  are  necessary  to  operate  their  programs 
successfully. 
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Public  Service  Employment  Training  Program 

On  December  9,  1965,  in  a  major  statement  on  the  war  on  poverty, 
Chairman  Powell  declared: 

Should  not  the  primary  thrust  of  the  whole  antipoverty 
effort  be  on  jobs?  Unemployment  is  the  single  biggest 
scourge  in  the  existence  of  poverty.  To  the  extent  we 
ignore  the  creation  of  a  viable  national  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  to  the  same  extent  we  prostitute  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  chairman  subsequently  directed  that  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
creation  of  jobs  and  job  training  be  included  in  the  1966  amendments. 

If  unemployment  is  to  be  significantly  curtailed  as  a  substantial 
cause  of  poverty,  complementary  programs  providing  jobs,  training, 
education,  and  opportunity  for  permanent  economic  advancement  are 
essential  to  assist  the  hard-core  unemployed,  and  the  countless 
persons  whose  unemployment  is  not  exposed  to  statistical  view  because 
they  have  dropped  out  of  the  job  market. 

The  Job  Corps  and  the  out-of-school  component  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  are  designed  to  focus  on  employment  for  youth, 
while  work  experience  under  title  V  concentrates,  although  not 
exclusively,  on  relief  recipients. 

There  remains  a  substantial  pool  of  hard  core,  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  who  have  not  been  effectively  reached  by  these  Federal 
programs. 

This  pool  consists  primarily  of  nonwhite  adults,  whose  rate  of 
unemployment  is  twice  that  of  white  adults,  and  people  45  years  of 
age  or  older,  almost  1  million  of  whom  were  actively  looking  for  work 
in  March  1966. 

A  1965  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  sponsored 
bjr  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  resulted  in  a  proposal  to  reach  the 
chronically  unemployed  poor  by  having  them  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  beautification.  Operation  Green  Thumb,  a  project  which 
has  hired  older  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  beautify  highways  in 
Arkansas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon  is  an  example  of  the 
potential  of  this  program. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Nelson  amendment,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  too  limited  in  the  scope  of  the  activities  it  supports  and  the 
size  of  the  program  it  envisions  to  reduce  substantially  the  many 
who  are  hard-core  unemployed.  The  committee  has,  therefore, 
recommended  a  new  amendment  specifically  designed  to  enable 
chronically  unemployed  individuals  to  secure  entry  positions  other 
than  as  professionals  in  the  public  service  sector  of  the  economy 
with  built-in  opportunities  for  training  and  experience.  Hopefully 
these  opportunities  will  lead  to  promotion  and  advancement.  The 
outlines  of  tins  program  were  first  presented  by  Congressman  James 
Scheuer. 

The  demand  for  human  services  is  urgent.  OEO  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  estimate  the  potential  employment  for  aids  in  the 
field  of  health  alone,  before  the  advent  of  medicare,  to  exceed  1.2 
million. 

Comparable  figures  for  education,  urban  improvement,  and  welfare 
approximate  3  million.  The  supply  of  trained  personnel  to  fill  these 
vital  positions  is  inadequate  at  present  and  personnel  shortages  will 
become  more  severe  in  the  future. 
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Therefore,  a  public  service  employment  training  program  will  have 
an  anti-inflationary  impact  on  the  cost  of  human  services  by  creating 
a  supply  of  manpower  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demand,  while 
reducing  chronic  unemployment. 

The  $88  million  we  have  allocated  for  this  program  in  fiscal  1967 
would  provide  jobs,  training,  and  supportive  services  for  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  to  40,000  people,  when  coupled  with  funds  available 
for  the  employment  of  aids  under  medicare  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Given  this  limited  magnitude,  the  program  would,  in  effect,  operate 
as  a  demonstration,  proving  the  need  for  subprofessional  or  nonpro¬ 
fessional  (or  similarly  designated)  personnel  and  the  feasibility  of 
training  and  utilizing  properly  supervised  chronically  unemployed 
persons  to  satisfy  the  need. 

If  it  is  to  succeed  as  a  meaningful  demonstration,  the  funds  must 
not  be  scattered  piecemeal  into  every  State  and  county  in  the  United 
States,  but  must,  instead,  be  expended  in  substantial  amounts  in  the 
few  communities  where  the  highest  concentrations  of  chronically 
unemployed  persons  are,  and  where  training  and  employing  sizable 
numbers  of  such  persons  in  subprofessional  capacities  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  greatest  impact  upon  poverty. 

To  guarantee  that  only  the  chronically  unemployed  benefit,  the 
committee  expects  that  the  program  would  be  limited  to  those  persons 
from  low-income  families  who  have  either  been  unemployed  for  over 
15  consecutive  weeks  or  repeatedly  unemployed  over  the  prior  2 
years  or  underemployed  (less  than  20  hours  per  week)  for  over  26 
consecutive  weeks. 

Eligible  workers  should  have  no  reasonable  prospects  for  full-time 
employment  and  be  unable  to  secure  either  appropriate  employment 
or  training  assistance  under  other  Federal  manpower  programs. 
This  job  program  must  be  reserved  for  the  hard  core,  structurally 
unemployed,  who  preAnously  have  been  bypassed  by  both  public  and 
private  employers  and  who  might  otherwise  be  denied  opportunities 
to  better  their  position  in  life. 

Since  the  manpower  pool  for  the  positions  in  this  program  will, 
despite  these  limitations  upon  eligibility,  still  be  larger  than  the 
available  openings,  some  selectivity  will  inevitably  be  involved. 

In  the  recruitment  process  the  existence  of  a  record  of  criminal 
arrests  and/or  convictions,  which  normally  results  in  involuntary 
unemployment  irrespective  of  ability  or  desire,  should  not  exclude 
any  individual  from  employment,  unless  the  record  reveals  recent 
conviction  of  a  crime  whose  circumstances  are  substantially  related  to 
the  available  positions. 

An  important  measure  of  the  program’s  progress  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  professionals  are  able  to  tailor  the  time-consuming  tasks  they 
now  perform  to  the  skills  and  potentials  of  lower  paid  persons  who 
lack  their  educational  qualifications. 

Funds  extended  under  this  program  to  sponsoring  public  and  non¬ 
profit  private  agencies,  organizations  or  institutions,  on  a  90-percent 
matching  basis,  shall  be  available  for  paying  the  wages  of  the  persons 
employed  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  minimum.  The 
committee  wishes  to  emphazise  that  all  projects  undertaken  under  this 
section  are  to  be  locally  conceived,  organized,  and  operated  to  re¬ 
flect  local  needs  for  human  services. 
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This  program  is  not  intended  simply  as  a  mechanism  for  supplying 
compensated  work. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  jobs  as  means,  not  as  dead  ends.  The 
subprofessional  positions  should  be  vehicles  enabling  participating 
individuals  either  to  advance  within  their  field  of  service  to  more 
meaningful  work  at  higher  levels  or  to  obtain  permanent  employment 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Career  potential  must  be  a 
prime  characteristic  of  any  job  offered  under  this  program. 

To  accomplish  this  basic  objective  of  developing  skills  and  careers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  substantial,  carefully  planned,  and 
periodically  evaluated  training  to  all  participants. 

On-the-job  or  in-service  training  is  strongly  recommended,  but  the 
committee  recognizes  that  mam-  of  the  newly  created  aid  jobs  will 
require  some  degree  of  orientation  as  well.  Efforts  to  raise  the 
employees’  educational  level  should  be  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  occupational  training  and  should  include,  where  necessary, 
instruction  in  literacy  and  other  basic  skills. 

Health  services  in  the  form  of  preemployment  examinations  and 
minor  medical  treatment  should  be  available  to  assure  participants’ 
physical  fitness  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  as  well  as  counseling 
and  any  other  supportive  service  necessary  to  assure  promotion  and 
advancement. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Nelson-Scheuer  program  will  make  a 
major  dent  in  the  pool  of  hard-core  unemployment  by  offering  them 
career  opportunities  and,  concomitantly,  improve  the  quality  of 
services  received  by  every  member  of  society. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The  committee  has  added  a  provision  requiring  the  Director  to  give 
special  consideration  to  Community  Action  programs  which  made 
maximum  utilization  of  existing  facilities  during  times  when  they  are 
not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

Funds  available  to  localities  for  Community  Action  programs  are 
limited  and  cannot  meet  all  of  the  many  pressing  needs  of  impoverished 
areas  for  both  facilities  and  services.  Efficient  use  of  such  funds 
necessitates  taking  full  advantage  of  existing  facilities,  such  as  schools, 
community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  to  house 
Community  Action  projects.  In  many  cases,  such  facilities  are  in 
use  for  only  part  of  the  day,  and  can  be  used  in  the  afternoon  or  eve¬ 
ning  hours. 

It  is  not  intended  that  programs  be  restricted  to  use  of  such  exist¬ 
ing  facilities.  In  some  communities  the  shortage  of  usable  facilities 
means  that  additional  resources  must  be  sought  through  conversion 
of  existing  vacant  structures.  In  other  cases,  communities  can  turn 
to  other  Federal  programs  such  as  the  neighborhood  facilities  pro¬ 
gram  established  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  similar  legislation  in  the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  includes  an  amendment  adding  a  new  section  205  (f)  to  the 
act  under  which  at  least  20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  assisting 
the  development  and  the  carrying  out  of  Community  Action  programs 
would  have  to  be  used  for  operating  independently  funded  programs 
in  communities  in  which  an  overall  Community  Action  agency  is 
concurrently  in  operation. 
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A  Community  Action  program  would  be  deemed  to  be  independently 
funded  if  the  grantee  is  funded  to  operate  programs  of  limited  scope 
and  does  not  have  broad,  comprehensive  community  representation 
on  its  policymaking  board.  This  would  apply  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component  programs. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  there  is  unequivocal  opportunity 
for  nonumbrella  groups  of  a  grassroots  nature  to  undertake  in¬ 
dependently  funded  projects  without  being  forced  into  a  pattern 
of  conformity  to  a  communitywide  organization  or  monopoly.  Grass¬ 
roots  agencies  can  work  with  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  in  combating  poverty  as  well  as  umbrella 
agencies  can,  and  should  be  granted  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  committee  wishes  to  underscore  the  fact  that  to  be  eligible 
for  funds  under  this  amendment,  grantees  shall  not  be  carrying  on 
projects  under  contract  with  overall  community  action  agencies. 

To  avoid  any  possible  conflicts  of  interest  the  committee  felt  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  serve  simultaneously  as  a  board  member 
or  executive  officer  on  any  organization  with  which  the  Director  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community 
action  program  or  a  component  part  thereof.  The  amendment  bar¬ 
ring  such  possible  conflict  of  interest  applies  only  to  the  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who  are  board 
members  or  executive  officers  of  an  organization  that  is  directly  in 
contact  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  would  not 
apply  to  those  chapters  of  a  national  organization  which  do  not  have 
contractual  relationships  with  the  Office. 

After  careful  review  the  committee  concluded  that  the  objectives 
and  methodologies  of  the  research,  demonstration,  and  training  com¬ 
ponents  carried  out  this  fiscal  year  under  section  207  can  be  better 
implemented  next  year  through  the  new  programs  for  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  reserved  specific  sums  and  through  section  205.  With  this 
enlargement  of  the  pool  of  funds  available  for  projects  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  nature,  continued  funding  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  allocated  under  part  II,  A  of  the  act  is  no  longer  justified. 

Section  207  has  therefore  been  amended  to  establish  a  5  per  centum 
limitation  on  the  total  community  action  funds  that  may  be  expanded 
under  this  authority  in  any  fiscal  year.  It  has,  in  addition,  changed 
this  section  to  require  the  Director  to  establish  an  overall  plan  for 
using  the  section  207  research  and  demonstration  authority  that  will 
set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  establish  priorities 
among  those  objectives. 

Under  the  bill,  no  grant  or  contract  can  be  made  for  a  research  or 
demonstration  project  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  this 
plan.  To  assure  that  Congress  is  kept  fully  informed  concerning  sec¬ 
tion  207  activities  and  that  it  is  provided  with  information  to  enable 
it  to  assess  the  program  benefits  expected  to  be  derived  from  such 
activities  and  their  relationship  to  the  plan,  the  bill  requires  the 
Director  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  these  matters,  either 
separately  or  in  connection  with  the  regular  OEO  annual  report. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  that  many  types  of  projects  under¬ 
taken  under  section  207,  particularly  demonstrations,  can  have  a  local 
impact  on  local  programs.  Such  programs  may  not  be  adequately 
considered  so  long  as  the  review  of  projects  is  confirmed  to  the  OEO 
central  office.  OEO  regional  offices  can  play  a  significant  role  by  call- 
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in"  attention  to  the  local  implications  of  and  needs  for  research,  demon¬ 
stration,  or  training  projects.  In  order  to  assure  that  use  is  made  of 
regional  office  capability,  the  committee  has  amended  section  207  to 
require  that  project  proposals  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  regional 
office  at  the  same  time  they  are  submitted  to  the  OEO  central  office. 
The  regional  offices  would  be  required  to  review  all  such  proposals  and 
to  submit  their  recommendations  on  them  to  the  Director  within  15 
days  of  the  date  of  filing. 

NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 

The  uncontrolled  growth  of  narcotics  addiction  in  urban  slum  areas 
as  impoverished  persons  seek  to  escape  from  the  harsh  realities  of  their 
lives  has  become  an  important  fact  of  life  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  estimated  that  there  are  cur¬ 
rently  60,000  active  addicts  in  the  United  States,  over  one-half  of 
whom  live  in  the  poverty  areas  of  New  York  City,  with  the  rest  con¬ 
centrated  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  an  effort  to  control  addiction  as  a  symptom  of  poverty  and  to 
rehabilitate  addicts  so  that  they  can  lead  productive  lives,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  set  aside  $12.5  million  of  section  207  funds  to  mount 
experimental  programs  of  prevention  and  treatment  that  will  reach 
over  5,000  identifiable  addicts  in  fiscal  1967  and  deter  countless  other 
potential  users  of  drugs. 

Various  psychiatric  studies  have  revealed  that  hospitalization  and 
imprisonment  are  totally  inadequate  as  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
addiction.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  addicts  placed  in  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  remain  off  drugs  after  release.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  wants  to  foster  new,  noninstitutional  approaches  to 
addiction,  dealing  with  it  in  the  environment  that  breeds  it.  It  is 
the  community  that  produces  addicts.  It  is  in  the  community  that 
they  must  be  cured  and  potential  addicts  dissuaded. 

The  programs  to  be  developed  under  this  authorization  should 
focus  on  providing  the  user  with  powerful  motivation  to  overcome 
his  habit  in  the  form  of  a  job  combined  with  education  and  training 
that  holds  promise  for  a  hopeful,  not  despairing  future.  This  should 
be  achieved  in  conjunction  with  the  other  programs  under  this  act 
which  offer  useful  work  opportunities  or  experience. 

Work  orientation  must  be  coupled  with  carefully  structured  super¬ 
vision  and  control  to  give  the  addict  the  support  he  needs  to  continue 
at  work  and  away  from  drugs,  starting  at  the  stage  of  withdrawal 
through  ultimate  discharge.  At  all  times,  the  treatment  process 
should  be  voluntary  and  unhurried  to  assure  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  addicts  involved. 

In  undertaking  to  formulate  and  carry  out  these  programs  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  the  Director  to  consult  closely  with  and  rely  heavily 
upon  the  experts  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and,  particularly,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  who  have  been  concerned  for 
several  years  with  formulating  new,  more  effective  approaches  to 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  prevention. 
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EMERGENCY  FAMILY  LOANS 

Eight  million  dollars  of  the  sums  spent  pursuant  to  section  207  are 
reserved  for  launching  a  program  of  small  loans  to  persons  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  confronted  with  financial  emergencies.  This 
amendment  was  suggested  by  Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein,  of 
New  York,  because  of  the  hardships  endured  by  workers  who  were 
unable  to  reach  their  places  of  employment  during  the  New  York 
transit  strike  of  January  1966. 

The  thrust  of  the  program  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  loans  up 
to  a  maximum  outstanding  balance  of  $300  per  individual  can  avert 
family  tragedies  induced  by  lack  of  urgently  needed  funds. 

Federal  loans  now  protect  businesses,  small  and  large,  as  well  as 
farmers,  in  disaster  situations  where  a  temporary  need  for  otherwise 
unavailable  credit  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  both  equitable  and 
appropriate  to  extend  this  approach  to  cover  wage  earners  whose 
low-income  families  are  confronted  with  the  imminent  prospect  of 
eviction  or  loss  of  vital  property  through  repossession  or  other  irre¬ 
parable,  poverty-induced  occurrences  which  may  disintegrate  family 
ties  and  lead  to  criminal  activity.  To  seek  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
suffering  brought  about  by  such  circumstances  after,  rather  than 
before  the  fact,  requires  increased  governmental  expenditures. 

The  Director  is  expected  to  formulate  standards  which  will  limit 
the  availability  of  the  estimated  40,000  loans  that  could  be  made  in 
the  initial  year  of  the  operation  of  this  program  first,  to  family  emer¬ 
gencies  induced  by  general  calamities  such  as  natural  disasters,  civil 
disorders,  or  labor  disputes,  and,  then,  to  urgent  requirements  for 
cash  that  derive  from  purely  personal  circumstances. 

The  interest  on  the  loans  is  to  be  2  percent  a  year.  The  other  terms 
and  conditions  which  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  including  the 
period  of  repayment,  must  be  designed  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  borrowers  to  settle  their  debts  without  generating  further  family 
financial  emergencies.  Wherever  feasible,  within  the  statutory  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  upon  the  operation  of  credit  unions  and  their  geo- 
grapliical  dispersion  in  poverty  neighborhoods,  the  loan-making  agen¬ 
cies  should  be  such  credit  unions.  These  unions  are  organized  to  deal 
with  local  memberships,  have  experience  in  promoting  thrift  and  pro¬ 
viding  emergency  credit,  and  have  been  created  in  increasing  numbers 
in  conjunction  with  Community  Action  groups. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  now  authorizes  90  percent  Federal 
assistance  for  the  development,  conduct  and  administration  of  Com¬ 
munity  Action  programs  during  the  first  3  years  after  enactment  of  the 
act.  Thereafter,  the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  pro¬ 
gram  costs,  except  that  the  Director  may  authorize  assistance  above 
either  the  90-percent  or  50-percent  ration  where  he  determines, 
according  to  objective  criteria,  that  a  higher  ratio  of  Federal  assistance 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  statutory  purposes. 

The  present  cutoff  date  for  90-percent  assistance  is  August  20,  1967. 
The  bill  would  change  this  to  June  30,  1967,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  would  provide  that,  thereafter,  assistance  shall  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  Community  Action  programs,  subject  to  the  Director’s 
discretionary  authority  to  permit  assistance,  where  necessary,  in 
excess  of  the  regular  statutory  rate. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  a  reduction  to  50-percent  assistance 
would  drastically  impair  the  capacity  of  local  communities  and  agencies 
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to  cariy  on  the  programs  which  have  alreacfy  been  initiated.  An 
adequate  local  stake  in  these  programs  is,  however,  essential  to 
encourage  localities  to  focus  on  projects  and  activities  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  swiftly  and  substantially  beneficial  both  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  tighten  control  over  program 
budgets.  Local  contributions,  as  under  the  present  law,  may  be 
made  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  cash,  so  that  space,  equipment  or  services 
may  be  counted  toward  the  local  share. 

The  committee  deems  two  programs,  Headstart  and  legal  services, 
to  be  of  such  great  national  importance  that  it  has  reserved  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  for  their  implementation. 

Operation  Headstart  is  designed  eventually  to  meet  the  desperate 
needs  of  3  million  children  age  3  to  5  j^ears  from  poor  families  who 
reach  school  age  each  year.  Thousands  of  poor  children  enter 
first-grade  classrooms  each  fall  without  ever  having  seen  a  book. 
Many  suffer  from  unsuspected  health  or  nutritional  disabilities. 
Helping  these  children  is  a  first  priority  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

During  its  initial  year,  Headstart  had  some  dramatic  successes. 
Competent  tests  showed  that  in  one  project  the  average  IQ  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  a  summer  program  increased  from  8  to  10  points. 

Between  31  and  35  percent  of  children  enrolled  in  all  Headstart 
programs  were  discovered  to  have  physical  defects  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  have  gone  undetected  except  for  the  medical  exam¬ 
ination  provided  by  Headstart. 

New  categories  of  jobs  were  created  for  neighborhood  workers. 

Parents  were  given  meaningful  involvement  with  their  children’s 
education  and  a  chance  to  improve  their  own  homemaking  and 
parental  skills.  These  important  achievements  should  be  followed 
up  and  expanded. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  set  aside  a  minimums  of  at  least 
$352  million  to  be  used  for  Headstart,  a  sum  substantially  greater 
than  that  programed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  additional  funds  should  be  employed  primarily  to  strengthen 
the  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational,  and  mental  health  services 
provided  preschool  children  enrolled  in  the  programs.  This  money 
will  make  it  possible  to  give  more  extensive  medical  and  dental  ex¬ 
aminations  and  followup  treatment  and  guidance  services  than  in  the 
initial  year. 

The  number  of  children  in  summer  Headstart  programs  is  not 
expected  significantly  to  exceed  the  550,000  children  enrolled  last 
year,  but  winter  programs  will  enroll  an  additional  20,000  children, 
bringing  the  total  in  winter  programs  to  193,000.  Winter  Headstart 
programs  should  run  for  longer  periods.  An  average  duration  of 
9  or  10  months  should  replace  that  of  5. 

Headstart  programs  can  often  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers 
who  are  being  trained  for  employment  or  who  are  working  during 
the  day. 

With  the  expanded  Headstart  program  it  should  be  possible  to 
provide  a  full  quality  Headstart  for  their  children.  Mere  day  care 
is  not  however  a  proper  func  ion  for  Headstart  money. 

The  additional  funds  will  also  provide  for  training  substantial 
numbers  of  nonprofessional  and  professional  staff.  OEO  will  continue 
to  provide  extensive  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  launching 
and  improving  projects. 
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Finally,  the  committee  expects  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  develop  and  improve  the  Headstart  program  through  extensive 
research  and  evaluation.  As  a  new  program,  it  presents  exceptional 
opportunities  for  innovation  and  experimentation. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  committee  feels  that  authorizing  legal  services  for  the  poor  is 
an  effective  way  of  opening  exits  from  poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  devised,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  leaders  of  local  bar  groups,  various 
legal  aid  and  public  defender  agencies,  and  the  law  schools,  a  program 
for  furnishing  legal  aid  to  the  needy. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  the  committee  wishes  to  have  no  less  than  $22 
million  expended  upon  projects  devoted  to  putting  the  force  of  legal 
advocacy  behind  those  low-income  persons  who  are  unable  to  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney.  The  programs  for  assuring  poor 
persons  the  best  representation  possible  are  as  diverse  as  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  sponsor  them. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  most  programs  is  an  educational  effort  to 
apprise  eligible  people  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities.  This  pre¬ 
ventive  law  approach  relieves  the  burden  on  legal  institutions  by  pro¬ 
tecting  poor  persons  after,  rather  than  before  the  fact.  Indeed,  the 
broader  the  range  of  public  information  activities  concerning  the 
availability  of  legal  services  and  the  recognition  of  the  legal  problems 
that  confront  the  poor  every  day,  the  greater  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  To  this  end,  the  committee  expects  that  legal  services  will  be 
closely  allied  with  consumer  education  programs. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  is  presently  conducting  a  survey  of 
existing  legal  service  facilities,  of  the  need  for  legal  services,  and  of  the 
impact  of  the  diverse  forms  for  providing  them. 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of  a  number  of  cases  where  local 
community  action  agencies  have  sought  to  obtain  Government  excess 
personal  property  instead  of  purchasing  other  property,  often  at  sub¬ 
stantial  expense. 

The  administrative  powers  which  were  included  in  the  act  were  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  maximum  use  of  the  resources  of  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  supplement  the  assistance  otherwise  provided  for 
each  program  and  to  permit  flexibility  in  developing  procedures  and 
arrangements  that  will  aid  in  carrying  out  the  statutory  purpose. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  GSA  excess  property  program 
provides  a  method  of  supplementing  assistance  from  antipoverty 
funds  which  warrants  the  Director’s  special  attention. 

The  Director  should  expand  use  of  GSA  procedures  for  making 
excess  property  available  to  agencies  in  order  to  minimize  costs  and 
save  the  limited  funds  available  under  this  act  for  more  productive 
purposes. 


PART  B - ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  existing  provisions  for  adult  basic  education  need  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  to  make  this  program  a  more  effective  weapon  against  poverty. 
The  proposed  amendments  to  title  II-B  would  clarify  course  content, 
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tighten  np  the  administration  of  State  plans,  and  permit  flexible 
application  of  available  funds  to  programs  in  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  existing  provisions  with  respect  to  course  content  refer  only  to 
inability  to  read  or  write  the  English  language.  Programs,  however, 
may  also  include  adult  education  in  similar  basic  skills,  such  as  simple 
arithmetic  and  speech,  which  may  be  no  less  important  than  reading 
and  writing  in  the  context  of  certain  jobs. 

The  statute  now  contains  little  guidance  to  assure  sound  criteria 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  within  the  various  States.  The 
program  must  be  focused  upon  serving  low-income  persons  and  co¬ 
ordinated  with  related  programs,  such  as  employment  training  or  job 
counseling.  Adult  basic  education  is  more  meaningful  to  participants 
when  tied  in  with  other  assistance  which  promises  an  immediate, 
tangible  impact  on  their  lives.  The  new  criteria  would  require  spe¬ 
cific  priorities  governing  the  distribution  of  funds  and  would  spell  out 
procedures  for  assuring  coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels  with 
agencies  concerned  with  poverty,  employment  and  health.  The  new 
provisions  would  foster  attention  to  the  special  problems  of  teaching 
the  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged,  and  periodic 
program  evaluation. 

The  method  for  reallotting  of  funds  not  needed  in  particular  States 
to  carry  out  their  plans  has  also  been  changed.  Unused  funds  would 
be  available,  first,  for  special  project  grants  within  the  State  and  then 
for  reallocation  among  other  States. 

To  encourage  particularly  innovative  programs  that  may  have 
national  significance,  funds  should  be  made  directly  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  for 
special  projects.  The  amendment  would  permit  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  program  to  be  reserved  for 
special  project  grants  and  for  the  training  of  adult  basic  education 
teachers  or  instructors.  Additional  funds  for  project  grants  may 
also  be  made  available  in  some  cases  through  the  changes  in  reallot¬ 
ment  procedures  described  above. 

Among  the  projects  that  might  be  attempted  under  this  new  section 
would  be  expansion  of  STAR  in  Mississippi  sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
archdiocese,  experiments  in  the  use  of  educational  television,  and 
reliance  upon  those  private  organizations  that  are  uniquely  adapted  to 
reaching  and  teaching  adult  illiterates. 

Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

The  bill  raises  the  limit  on  loans  to  low-income  rural  families  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500,  and  permits  qualified  families  to  obtain  credit  under 
the  program  so  long  as  their  outstanding  indebtedness  does  not  exceed 
the  larger  amount. 

Experience  under  the  original  provision  has  shown  that  $2,500  in 
the  aggregate  is  not  always  adequate  to  effect  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  income  of  a  family  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  emerge  from  poverty. 
Moreover,  because  of  this  limitation,  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary 
to  reject  loan  applications  altogether  when  it  was  obvious  that  $2,50*0 
would  not  adequately  finance  initial  operations  or  permit  an  enterprise 
to  be  established  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  present  loan  limit  also  prevents  the  extending  of  additional 
financing  to  strengthen  small  enterprises  in  the  critical  first  year  or 
two  of  development  even  when  the  borrower  has  been  diligent  enough 
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to  make  partial  or  total  repayment.  The  amendment  will  be  partic¬ 
ularly  helpful  in  enabling  the  individual  loan  program  to  serve  more 
effectively  the  rural  nonfarm  poor,  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
rural  poverty  population. 

Title  V — Work  Experience  and  Training  and  MDTA 

Title  V  of  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  planned  as  a 
major  expansion  of  community  work  and  training  programs  operated 
by  State  public  welfare  agencies  under  the  authority  of  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Title  V  extended  the  scope  of  these  programs,  which  substitute 
payments  for  constructive  work  experience  for  welfare  checks,  from 
individuals  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  all 
persons  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966  approximately  109,300  trainees  with 
327,900  dependents  will  have  participated  in  240  projects  in  600 
localities. 

Since  the  objective  of  title  V  is  to  render  employable  primarily  those 
needy  persons  who  are  either  being  helped  by  State  public  assistance 
plans  or  potentially  eligible  for  such  help  (for  example,  unemployed 
fathers  in  States  not  having  approved  AFDC-UP  programs),  title  Y 
is  distinguishable  from  other  manpower  training  programs  by  its 
social  service  orientation.  The  usually  disadvantaged  individuals  who 
have  been  the  targets  for  title  V  projects  not  only  lack  job  skills  or 
basic  education,  but  also  are  crippled  by  many  other  individual  and 
family  problems  whose  solution  requires  personal  counsel  and  support 
traditionally  the  province  of  public  welfare  agencies.  Title  V,  there¬ 
fore,  is  essentially  an  administrative  hybrid,  partially  oriented  toward 
work  experience  and  training,  partially  to  conditioning  individuals  for 
employment  and  partially  strengthening  their  family  life  through  the 
provision  of  special  services. 

Until  now,  the  administrative  structure  of  title  V  has  not  reflected 
this  blend  of  activities.  The  operating  responsibility  for  every  feature 
of  title  V  projects,  including  work  training  and  job  placement,  resides 
with  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  in  the  Welfare  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Cooperative 
arrangements  with  State  public  employment  offices  are  required 
pursuant  to  section  409  (a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  provision  has  brought  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
public  employment  services  to  bear  upon  the  manpower  training 
aspects  of  title  V  projects. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need,  wherever  feasible,  to  coordinate 
those  program  functions  involving  skill  training,  employment  testing 
and  counseling,  job  development,  referral  and  followup  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  order  to  marshal  most  effectively  the  best  available 
manpower  expertise. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  concluded  that  it  is  advisable  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Labor  administrative  responsibility  for 
those  aspects  of  title  V  projects  which  involve  manpower  functions  al¬ 
ready  being  performed  by  the  Department  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act. 

This  transfer  of  authority  for  the  sake  of  increased  coordination 
and  avoidance  of  duplication  is  not  intended  to  create  two  distinct 
title  V  programs,  one  conducted  by  HEW,  the  other  by  Labor. 
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Rather,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  continue  to  retain  ultimate 
supervisory  control  over  all  title  V  programs,  starting  with  the 
selection  of  the  projects  to  be  funded,  through  the  evaluation  of 
their  impact  upon  the  individual  and  his  family.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  will,  however,  be  required  to  delegate  jurisdiction  over  all 
manpower  activities  encompassed  in  title  V  projects  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carrying  them 
out. 

HEW  will  remain  responsible  for  providing  all  the  necessary  sup¬ 
portive  services  for  title  V  projects.  These  special  services  will 
enable  participants  to  attain  or  retain  capacity  for  self-support.  At 
the  pretraining  stage  they  include  efforts  to  motivate  eligible  persons 
to  participate,  to  develop  good  work  habits  and  attitudes,  and  to 
improve  their  personal  appearance. 

During  training,  day  care  is  available  for  children  of  participants, 
while  homemaker  services  coupled  with  consumer  education  assist 
in  keeping  the  home  in  good  condition.  Family  counseling  and 
psychiatric  or  medical  care  may  be  necessary  if  participants  are  to 
have  productive  work  experiences.  HEW  is  also  empowered,  as 
before,  to  correlate  basic  education  with  the  job  being  performed  so 
that  lack  of  literacy  or  similar  basic  skills  is  never  a  handicap  to  ful¬ 
fillment  at  work. 

Finally,  HEW  will  continue  to  make  certain  that  all  participants 
have  funds  to  secure  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  living 
necessities  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  program. 

The  standard  of  sufficiency  is  the  full  amount  of  the  State’s  relevant 
definition  of  needed  assistance.  This  will  be  paid  by  the  State  for  all 
welfare  recipients  and  by  HEW  for  all  other  needy  persons  not  eligible 
for  relief  and  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  payments  for  work  performed. 
Supplemental  amounts  allowed  for  work-connected  expenses,  such  as 
travel,  supplies,  or  uniforms,  also  come  from  HEW. 

HEW  was  charged  with  furnishing  all  of  these  services  under  title 
V  as  it  operated  in  fiscal  year  1966.  HEW  will  bear  this  burden  under 
the  realined  version  of  title  V.  The  role  for  which  HEW  is  best 
suited — purveyor  of  social  services — is  still  assigned  to  it.  The  role 
of  manpower  administrator,  more  suitable  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
than  welfare  agencies,  will  be  transferred  there. 

Such  a  transfer  necessitates  a  statutory  expansion  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The  regular  MDTA  programs,  in 
the  absence  of  any  authority  to  offer  vital  social  services,  have  been 
handicapped  in  reaching  out  to  welfare  recipients,  potential  or  actual, 
and  similar  persons  previously  believed  to  be  unemployable. 

To  give  the  Department  of  Labor  the  opportunity  to  contact  and 
serve  unusually  needy  persons  under  MDTA,  the  committee  is  add¬ 
ing  a  new  part  D  to  title  II  of  the  act.  This  new  part  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
to  provide  work  experience  and  training  for  the  same  class  of  per¬ 
sons  previously  eligible  for  title  V  projects.  The  goal  of  both  the 
work  and  the  training  is  to  assist  participants  to  secure  and  hold 
regular  employment  in  a  competitive  labor  market. 

All  of  the  manpower-oriented  activities  previously  undertaken  by 
HEW  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  new  section 
251  of  MDTA. 

Testing,  employment  counseling,  on-  or  off-the-job  training,  work 
experience  and  subsequent  job  development,  referral,  and  followup 
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will  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  agreements  or 
arrangements  entered  into  by  him.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
give  priority  in  developing  and  in  approving  work  programs  to  those 
with  high-training  potential;  that  is,  programs  which  furnish  par¬ 
ticipants  with  skills  that  are  readily  marketable  and  are  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  upward  mobility  of  trainees  that  have 
acquired  them. 

Dead-end  work  for  the  sake  of  work  is  to  be  discouraged. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  expand  previous  title  V 
programs  by  offering  relocation  assistance  to  title  V  trainees  who  have 
completed  their  work  experience  and  training  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  such  assistance  under  MDTA  section 
104.  Under  section  104  the  Secretary  has  conducted  pilot  projects 
supplying  grants  or  loans  to  cover  relocation  expenses  of  involuntarily 
im employed  individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  have 
bona  fide  offers  of  employment  elsewhere,  and  are  qualified  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed. 

Although  the  changes  in  title  V  and  in  MDTA  do  envision  two 
active  agencies  in  place  of  one,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  objectives 
of  the  title  cannot  be  achieved  unless  both  Labor  and  HEW  cooperate 
fully  with  one  another  in  implementing  programs. 

Work  and  training  without  supportive  services  will  be  wasted  upon 
the  persons  title  V  was  designed  to  help.  Services  without  the 
completion  of  the  training-employment  cycle  will  merely  duplicate 
the  ongoing  welfare  system.  The  coordination  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  title  V  is  fostered  both  by  structurally  intertwining  title  V 
and  MDTA  section  251  and  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  HEW  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  purse.  Joint  efforts  to  govern  the  process  by 
which  program  participants  are  selected  are  mandatory  under 
section  251(a)(1),  winch  commands  the  two  Secretaries  to  act  together 
in  prescribing  selection  procedures  and  criteria.  The  committee  does 
not  expect  the  criteria  that  are  developed  to  diverge  significantly 
from  those  already  in  effect  winch  give  priority  to  potential  or  actual 
welfare  recipients. 

The  unitary  nature  of  the  programs  to  be  operated  under  this  joint 
authority  is  reflected  in  the  various  provisions  that  govern  both  the 
revised  title  V  and  part  D  of  title  II  of  MDTA.  The  limitations 
contained  in  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with  title  V  and 
part  D  of  title  II,  are  applicable  to  all  work-experience  and  training 
programs.  These  limitations  specify  the  required  health,  safety, 
wage,  and  other  standards  essential  to  administration  of  federally 
assisted  programs  of  this  nature. 

One  change  in  the  applicability  of  these  provisos  that  must  be 
noted  is  that  section  409  (a)  and  (a)(1)(c),  which  limit  work  per- 
formable  under  such  a  program  to  work  performed  for  public  agencies 
on  projects  serving  a  useful  public  purpose  and  of  a  type  not  normally 
undertaken  in  the  past  by  the  State  or  locality,  have  been  abrogated 
by  the  broader  authority  contained  in  section  251  (2)  (3)  of  MDTA 
title  II.  Section  251(a)(3)  would  permit  private  nonprofit  agencies 
as  well  as  public  ones  to  sponsor  work  experience  wdthout  grant  of  a 
waiver  and  would  allowT  the  performance  of  any  type  of  work  that 
would  assist  participants  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  section,  even 
if  the  wTork  involved  is  of  regular,  recurrent  nature. 
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Several  other  provisions  apply  across  the  board  to  each  and  every 
program  developed  under  title  V  and  MDTA  section  251. 

No  individuals  can  participate  in  these  programs  for  over  24  months, 
although  followup  services  can  be  extended  for  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  completion  of  work  experience  and  training.  Federal  funds 
will  be  available  on  an  80-20  matching  basis  for  any  program  approved 
after  the  start  of  fiscal  1968.  Until  then,  no  matching  is  required. 
The  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  programs  will  have  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  no 
State  obtain  more  than  12%  percent  of  such  funds. 

The  committee  wants  to  stress  that  it  does  not  expect  this  revision 
of  title  V  and  the  attendant  granting  of  new  operational  authority  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  MDTA  to  result  hi  any  dislocation 
of  ongoing  programs. 

The  amendments  sponsored  by  the  committee  do  not  apply  to  any 
title  V  grant  or  agreement  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Participants  who  are  already  at  work  before  that 
date  will  be  permitted  to  continue  their  activities  for  a  maximum  of  2 
years  after  enactment.  The  committee  expects  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  the  pool  of  professional 
personnel  presently  engaged  in  the  manpower  aspects  of  title  V  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  local  level  will  be  fully  utilized  in  the  work-experience 
and  training  programs  established  pursuant  to  section  251  of  title  II 
of  MDTA  in  order  to  guard  against  the  waste  of  valuable  experience 
caused  by  the  transition  of  authority. 

Consonant  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  relating  all  the  manpower 
programs  within  the  committee’s  jurisdiction,  two  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  over  and  above  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  part  D  of  title  II  in  connection  with  revision  of  title  V  of  this 
act,  have  been  incorporated  in  title  XI  of  this  act.  An  amendment 
to  section  201  of  MDTA  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whenever 
appropriate,  to  coordinate  and  provide  for  combinations  of  MDTA 
programs  with  other  Federal  programs  in  either  a  concurrent  or 
sequential  manner. 

For  example,  the  Secretary  could  and  should  aid  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  Job  Corps  graduates  obtain  places  in  MDTA  title  II 
programs  or  help  MDTA  trainees  enroll  in  adult  education  courses. 

An  amendment  to  section  203(c)  of  MDTA  would  facilitate  a 
nexus  between  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  MDTA  programs 
by  removing  financial  as  well  as  other  obstacles  that  have  previously 
obviated  corpsmen  participation  in  MDTA  training.  Rather  than 
being  forced  to  relinquish  approximately  40  percent  of  their  Youth 
Corps  wages  when  entering  MDTA  programs  in  return  for  weekly 
training  allowances  not  in  excess  of  $20  a  week,  Youth  Corps  men  who 
embark  upon  MDTA  programs  could  receive  payments  that  are 
comparable  to  those  received  by  adult  MDTA  trainees. 

Other  barriers  removed  by  this  amendment  which  abrogates  the 
application  of  the  requirements  of  MDTA  section  203  (c)  and  (h) 
to  Youth  Corps  graduates  include  the  25-percent  limitation  on  MDTA 
trainees  under  22  and  the  proviso  that  receipt  of  a  training  allowance 
under  another  Federal  act  within  1  year  of  enrollment  in  an  MDTA 
program  disqualifies  a  person  from  any  MDTA  training  allowance 
entitlement. 
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Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 

Lack  of  the  ability  to  read  or  write  or  similar  basic  skills  is  one  of  the 
common  characteristics  of  persons  living  in  poverty.  It  is  a  principal 
barrier  to  self-sufficiency.  It  handicaps  the  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other  related  Federal  programs. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  added  to  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  act — relating  to  general  administration  and  coordination— a 
provision  designed  to  promote  wider  participation  in  adult  basic 
education  and  other  programs  of  training  or  assistance  designed  to 
increase  employability.  It  would  require  the  Director  to  stimulate 
States  and  local  communities  to  encourage  illiterate  persons  over  18, 
and  especially  recipients  of  welfare  payments  or  other  forms  of  public 
assistance,  to  enter  and  take  part  in  the  various  programs  which  will 
enable  them  to  overcome  their  lack  of  basic  skills  and  secure  the 
training  and  other  employment-related  assistance  they  need  to  become 
self-supporting. 

Besides  making  maximum  efforts  to  spur  non-Federal  authorities 
through  the  use  of  grants  to  States  or  communities,  and  the  exchange 
of  information  and  technical  assistance,  the  Director  should  encourage 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  such  programs  to  improve  their  per¬ 
formance  in  reaching  this  group. 

To  control  political  activities  undertaken  in  connection  with  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  the  committee  has  added  to  the  act  a  provision  prohibiting 
any  person  whose  compensation  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of 
sums  appropriated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  political  campaigns  or  from  using  his  official  author¬ 
ity  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affect¬ 
ing  its  result.  This  provision  would  not  affect  the  right  of  all  such 
persons  to  vote  or  to  express  their  opinions  in  their  private  capacities. 
It  would  be  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which 
would  be  empowered  to  require  the  Director  to  discipline  or  dismiss 
persons  found  guilty  of  violations. 

The  amendment  does  not  extend  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  already  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act.  Nor  does 
it  extend  to  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.  Moreover,  because  the 
bill  provides  coverage  only  of  persons  who  are  compensated  from 
Federal  funds,  it  does  not  cover  volunteers. 

This  provision  is  needed  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  political 
abuses  hi  the  war  against  poverty.  Not  only  is  it  essential  that 
grantees  be  politically  neutral,  but  also  that  Federal  funds  not  be 
used  to  further  the  political  ambitions  of  any  individual  or  faction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  anyone  who  is  compensated 
out  of  federally  appropriated  funds  occupies  a  position  of  public 
trust  so  close  to  that  of  a  public  employee  that  he  should  be  required 
to  act  with  political  neutrality  and  to  avoid  public  identification  with 
a  political  campaign  or  party. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  should  do  much  to  eliminate  political 
contention  over  local  antipoverty  programs  and  to  make  clear  the 
high  standards  of  political  impartiality  expected  of  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  programs.  It  is  not  the  committee’s  purpose  to  re¬ 
strict  the  normal  political  rights  of  persons  to  whom  this  section  ap¬ 
plies  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  assure  that  their  position  as  re¬ 
cipients  of  Federal  funds  will  not  be  abused  for  political  purposes. 
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It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  success  of  the  war  on  poverty 
is  closely  linked  to  its  ability  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  op¬ 
portunities  for  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  this  employment  emphasis  requires  not  only 
the  direct  funding  of  job-related  programs  but  also  active  efforts 
to  make  use  of  the  coordinating  authority  provided  under  section  611 
of  the  act.  Particularly  crucial  in  this  respect  is  coordination  which 
serves  to  mesh  the  Employment  Service  and  the  various  antipoverty 
programs  being  carried  out  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  committee  has  amended  section  611  to  secure  this  objective. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  assure  coordination 
between  Economic  Opportunity  Act  program  and  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  office,  at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  the  Director  would  be 
required  to  include  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  description  of  the 
activities  taken  pursuant  to  this  requirement  each  year  as  part  of  his 
annual  report. 

The  committee  does  not  anticipate  a  single,  national  scheme  for 
effectively  combining  of  efforts.  Rather  it  recognizes  that  there  will 
have  to  be  local  variations  in  arrangements  from  community  to 
community,  depending  upon  local  needs  and  capabilities. 

For  this  reason,  the  amendment  does  not  specify  any  particular 
method  by  which  coordination  must  be  accomplished.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is,  nevertheless,  strongly  of  the  view  that  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  plans  in  Washington  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  action  at  the  local  level  that  will  serve  both  to  promote  the  full 
use  of  all  resources  and  the  use  of  better  and  more  effective  techniques 
in  directing  the  poor  to  job  opportunities  and  in  providing  them  with 
the  assistance  they  need  to  secure  and  hold  good  jobs. 

The  number  of  agencies  which  need  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  relating  to  economic 
opportunity  programs  has  grown  very  large.  State  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  local  community  action  agencies  will  look  to  them  for 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  a  range  of  possible  activities 
under  the  act. 

In  order  to  assure  prompt  dissemination  of  a  growing  body  of 
relevant  program  information,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Director  should  establish  a  regular  procedure  for  this  purpose.  While 
the  most  critical  information  includes  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  for  the  programs  for  which  the  Director  is  responsible, 
all  available  information  required  by  State  and  local  agencies  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  then’  responsibilities,  including  understandings, 
arrangements  or  agreements  concluded  between  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  other  programs  to  the  extent  that  these  bear  upon  the 
availability  of  these  other  programs  should  be  distributed  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  agencies  involved  in  antipoverty  programs. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  provides  for  establishment  of  an 
information  center  so  that  public  officials  and  other  interested  persons 
may  secure  at  one  place  information  and  statistics  concerning  all 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  all  related  Federal 
programs,  in  addition  to  factual  material  concerning  other  significant 
needs,  activities  and  problems  related  to  the  overall  antipoverty 
effort.  The  committee  believes  that  the  information  center  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  important  resources  available  to  assist  in  the 
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effective  prosecution  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  has  included  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  designed  to  strengthen  its  operation. 

One  particularly  noteworthy  accomplishment  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  using  its  information  center  authority  is  the 
published  “Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Improvement.” 

This  document  represents  a  pioneering  effort  to  describe  within  one 
cover  all  poverty-related  Federal  programs.  It  has  already  proved  its 
worth  as  a  guide  to  Federal  officials,  States,  and  local  communities  in 
indicating  the  kinds  of  Federal  assistance  available  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  individual  and  community  needs.  There  is  clearly  a  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  such  a  catalog  maintained  on  a  current  basis. 

The  committee’s  amendment  would  require  that  this  be  done.  In 
addition,  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  value  of  an  information  center 
on  the  Federal  level,  the  committee  believes  similar  centers  on  the 
State  and  local  level  might  prove  useful.  It  has,  therefore,  included 
in  the  amendment  a  provision  under  which  the  Director  could  make 
grants  to  State  and  communities  for  information  service  centers  which 
could  serve,  where  needed,  to  supplement  other  facilities  of  methods 
for  the  collection,  correlation  and  distribution  of  information  required 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Title  VIII — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

The  bill  would  add  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  new  title 
VIII  for  an  enlarged  VISTA  program,  with  new  and  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  VISTA’s  statutory  authority. 

The  VISTA  program  now  operates  under  a  single  section  of  title  VI, 
which  relates  generally  to  administration  and  coordination  of  all 
poverty  programs.  The  new  title  would  recognize  the  status  of 
VISTA  as  a  separate  and  successful  program  and  the  significant  role 
with  which  VISTA  is  charged. 

During  the  past  year  the  VISTA  program  has  grown  from  an  idea 
to  a  proven  force  in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  has  matured  into  an 
efficient  organization  channeling  the  idealism  and  creativity  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  private  citizens  into  a  practical,  effective  and  increasingly 
important  program  of  assistance  to  the  Nation’s  least  privileged. 

In  hundreds  of  isolated  and  dispirited  communities  across  the 
Nation,  VISTA  volunteers  live  side  by  side  with  those  they  serve. 
The  rigor  of  their  subsistence,  their  dedication  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  activities  have  earned  them  the  respect,  confidence  and 
cooperation  of  individuals  and  entire  communities.  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  have  in  fact  become,  in  many  places  and  in  many  ways,  the 
effective  vanguard  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $31  million  for  the  VISTA 
program.  The  committee  believes  that  this  increase,  combined 
with  the  use  of  local  resources  by  project  sponsors,  should  permit  a 
notable  expansion  of  a  balanced  VISTA  program  at  great  economy 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  both  urban  and  rural  America.  The 
sum  authorized  should  permit  VISTA  to  reach  the  poorest  commu¬ 
nities  of  America  and  to  continue  providing  those  project  sponsors 
whose  resources  are  particularly  limited  with  small  grants  to  assist 
them,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  supervision  and  maintenance  of 
VISTA  projects. 
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Finally,  the  sum  provided  should  further  the  effort  of  VISTA  to  use 
volunteer  services  in  a  variety  of  new  projects  which  build  upon  the 
experience  of  the  present  VISTA  program. 

Two  changes  are  made  in  the  substance  of  the  VISTA  authority. 

First,  section  803  would  authorize  the  Director  to  pay  a  stipend  not 
to  exceed  $75  a  month  to  a  limited  number  of  volunteer  leaders 
designated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Director. 
Volunteer  leaders  will  normally  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  have  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  service  and  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  leadership  qualities.  Volunteer  leaders  will 
continue  to  live  and  work  among  the  poor.  They  will  receive  the  same 
minimal  subsistence  allowance  as  all  other  volunteers  in  VISTA.  The 
stipend  is  designed  to  recognize  the  experience,  outstanding  ability 
and  responsibility  of  those  volunteers  on  whom  the  extra  burdens  of 
leadership  are  placed,  and  to  encourage  exceptionally  qualified 
volunteers  to  assume  these  added  responsibilities. 

The  second  change  is  contained  in  section  805,  which  provides  for 
special  volunteer  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
This  section  would  authorize  or  facilitate  new  programs  of  volunteer 
service  that  build  upon  the  experience  of  the  present  VISTA  program. 
These  could  include  special  programs  to  involve  more  people  from 
impoverished  communities  as  volunteers,  programs  for  qualified  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  commit  themselves  to  the  1-year  term  of  service 
usually  required  for  VISTA  volunteers,  and  programs  for  qualified 
persons  for  whom  the  experience,  supervision,  and  training  available 
in  special  VISTA  programs  will  serve  as  valuable  preparation  for 
further  work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service.  Not  more  than  15  per¬ 
cent  of  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  VIII  would  be  available  to  carry  out  special  programs  under 
this  section. 

Authorizations 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  are  designed  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  the  very  real  gains  that  have  been  made  during  the  past 
2  years  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  basic  overall  strategy  is  as  follows:  (1)  expand  through  increased 
funding  those  components  which  have  proven  most  successful,  includ¬ 
ing  Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  VISTA;  (2)  increase 
the  emphasis  on  job  training  that  “exits”  into  jobs  by  expanding  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  by  creating  the  work  training  program 
for  unemployed  adults,  and  by  substantially  revising  the  work  ex¬ 
experience  program;  (3)  experiment  with  new  and  vitally  needed 
services  to  meet  pressing  community  problems,  including  narcotics 
addiction,  dire  family  financial  emergencies,  inadequate  legal  services, 
and  establish  a  demonstration  Job  Corps  center  to  experiment  with 
integrating  day  enrollees  into  a  residential  center;  (4)  continue  to 
attack  the  chronic  problem  of  functional  illiteracy  through  the  adult 
literacy  program  and  all  job  training  programs;  (5)  continue  to  study 
and  evaluate  those  programs  that  are  still  in  a  developmental  stage 
and  have  not  proven  their  worth  sufficiently  to  justify  further  expan¬ 
sion,  including  the  Job  Corps  and  community  action. 
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Conclusions 

The  War  on  Poverty  Investigative  Task  Force  was  authorized  by 
the  89th  Congress,  House  of  Representatives  Resolution  No.  537, 
on  August  25,  1965.  Immediately  thereafter,  a  bipartisan  staff  of 
experienced  investigators  was  assigned  the  reponsibility  of  under¬ 
taking  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

Between  September  16,  1965  and  February  26,  1966,  teams  of  1 
to  6  staff  investigators  made  79  inspections  of  antipoverty  agencies  and 
programs  in  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fifteen  of  these 
inspection  visits  were  led  by  Members  of  Congress.  Nine  sites  were 
visited  twice;  four  sites  received  three  visits. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  investigations  was  on  community  action 
programs,  which  received  58  visits.  Fifteen  Job  Corps  centers,  both 
urban  and  conservation,  were  visited  a  total  of  17  times.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  programs,  title  V  (work  experience)  programs,  and 
adult  basic  education  programs,  were  also  investigated.  In  addition, 
voluminous  data,  both  in  substantive  and  statistical  form  was  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  from  numerous  State 
and  local  antipoverty  programs. 

As  a  result  of  careful  studies  and  analysis  of  the  data  collected  in  the 
field  and  from  written  reports  and  studies  of  antipoverty  programs, 
the  committee  developed  an  understanding  in  depth  of  the  multitude 
of  operations  carried  on  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  These 
insights  formed  the  basis  for  the  legislative  changes  explained  in  this 
report. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 


Section  1 .  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966.” 

Section  2.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

This  section  contains  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “the  act”)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  The  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  $696  million  for  carrying  out  title  I. 

(2)  $832  million  for  carrying  out  title  II. 

(3)  $57  million  for  carrying  out  title  III. 

(4)  $119  million  for  carrying  out  title  V. 

(5)  $15  million  for  carrying  out  title  VI. 

(6)  $31  million  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  grouping  in  this  section  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  entire  act,  the  bill  departs  from  the  practice 
in  the  past  of  providing  the  authorization  for  each  title  at  the  end  of 
the  title. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

Section  101.  Job  Corps — Studies  to  be  property  of  the  United  States 
This  section,  which  amends  section  103(a)  of  the  act,  requires  that 
the  agreements  under  which  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  operated  must  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  pro¬ 
posals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the 
course  of  operation  of  the  camp  or  center  will  become  U.S.  propertjL 

Section  102.  Job  Corps — High  school  equivalency  certificates 

This  section  amends  section  103(b)  of  the  act  to  require  that  the 
Director,  to  the  extent  feasible,  include  in  arrangements  he  makes  for 
providing  education  and  vocational  training  to  enrollees  in  the  Corps 
provision  for  affording  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
education  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school. 

Section  103.  Job  Corps — Number  of  women  in  the  Corps 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  the 
act  to  require  the  Director  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  is  at 
least  10,000. 

Section  10/+.  Job  Corps — • Maximum  capacity  of  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers 

This  section  adds  another  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  section  104  to 
prohibit  the  Director  from  using  any  funds  made  available  to  carry  on 
the  Job  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
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the  capacity  of  the  camps  and  centers  of  the  Corps  above  the  capacity 
of  45,000  enrollees. 

Section  105.  Job  Corps ■ — Application  of  Federal  Employees’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act 

Under  section  106(c)(2)(B)  of  the  present  law,  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
puting  compensation  for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  $150  until  he  reaches  age  21,  and  thereafter  is  deemed  to  be 
the  monthly  pay  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
provides  that  at  all  ages  the  monthly  pay  of  enrollees  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  such  purpose  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Section  106.  Job  Corps — Pilot  project  on  day  schools 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I.  It 
requires  the  Director  to  carry  out  a  pilot  project  at  a  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  center  to  appraise  the  feasibility  of  conducting  a  training  center 
both  as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational  school  for  day  students. 
The  Director  will  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  March  1, 
1968,  of  the  information  derived  by  him  from  the  project. 

Section  107.  Work  training  programs — Revision  of  the  program 

This  section  inserts  new  sections  112  and  113  to  take  the  place  of 
sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  act.  The  new 
provisions  differ  from  those  of  the  present  law  in  that  they  more  clearly 
separate  work  training  programs  into  those  designed  to  provide 
employment  for  students  and  those  designed  to  provide  work  experi¬ 
ence  for  unemployed  persons. 

Another  difference  between  these  provisions  and  those  of  existing 
law  lies  in  the  new  authority  to  provide  on-the-job  training.  The 
bill  provides  that  on-the-job  training  may  be  provided  through 
profitmaking  organizations,  under  agreements  under  which  the 
Director  will  pay  reasonable  training  costs,  but  will  not  pay  the  wages 
of  enrollees  for  the  services  they  perform. 

The  following  also  represent  changes  from  the  existing  law: 

(1)  The  training  must  be  designed  to  assist  the  individual  to 
develop  his  maximum  occupational  potential. 

(2)  Students  who  are  in  the  9  th  through  12th  grades  of  school 
or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades  may 
take  part  in  the  program. 

(3)  The  Director  is  required  to  consider  that  all  students  are 
from  a  low-income  family  if  their  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments,  though,  of  course,  in  determining  whether  students 
are  from  low-income  families,  he  is  not  limited  to  those  who  come 
from  families  which  receive  these  payments. 

(4)  The  requirement  that  the  Federal  assistance  may  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program  is  retained  indefi¬ 
nitely,  instead  of  dropping  to  50  percent  on  October  20,  1967,  as 
provided  in  the  present  law. 

Section  110.  Title  I  programs — Duration;  limitation  on  use  of  funds 
This  section  revises  section  131  of  the  act  which  now  provides  for 
carrying  out  the  programs  provided  for  under  the  title  until  August 
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20,  1967.  Under  the  bill  the  Director  will  cany  out  these  programs 
until  June  30,  1970. 

The  act  contained  in  this  section  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  title,  but,  since  all  authorizations  under  the  new  bill 
are  grouped  in  the  second  section,  there  is  no  provision  authorizing 
appropriations  contained  in  section  131  as  it  is  amended  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  to  this  section  which  provides  that, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
less  than  $496  million  may  be  used  only  for  carrying  out  part  B 
(relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs). 

Title  II — Amendments  to  Title  II  of  the  Act 

Section  201.  Community  action — Definition  of  “ community ” 

This  section  amends  paragraph  (1)  of  section  202(a)  of  the  act, 
which  defines  the  term  “community  action  program.”  As  amended, 
the  paragraph  will  state  explicitly  that  the  term  “community,”  as 
used  in  the  part,  includes  any  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective 
of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently  homo¬ 
geneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an  attack  on 
poverty. 

Section  202.  Community  action — Residence  of  area  representatives 
This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  section  202  of  the 
act  providing  that  the  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community  action 
program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
containing  representatives  from  various  geographical  areas  within 
the  community  unless  the  representatives  are  required  to  live  in  the 
area  they  represent. 

Section  203.  Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in  making  allotments 
Section  203(b)  of  the  act  describes  the  method  to  be  used  for 
allotting  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title  among  the  several 
States.  This  section  amends  that  section  of  the  act  to  require  the 
Director  to  use  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later, 
in  determining  the  number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  each 
State  and  in  determining  the  annual  average  number  of  persons 
unemployed  in  each  State. 

Section  204-  Community  action — Salary  limits 

This  section  adds  a  neAv  sentence  at  the  end  of  section  205(a)  of 
the  act.  It  provides  that  the  Director  shall  require  that,  where  an 
agency  pays  any  of  its  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  year,  it  may  not  use 
Federal  funds  to  pay  the  amount  which  is  in  excess  of  $12,500  per 
year.  Amounts  paid  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  year  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  the  agency  has  complied  with  the 
matching  requirements  of  the  act. 

Section  205.  Community  action — Work  training  for  unemployed 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  repeals  subsection  (d)  of  section  205 
which  authorized  grants  for  special  programs  directed  at  the  needs 
of  the  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable  because  of  age  or  otherwise  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  emplo37ment  or  training  assistance,  and  which  permits  these 
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persons  to  participate  in  community  betterment  or  beautification 
projects. 

In  lieu  of  this  provision,  subsection  (b)  inserts  a  new  section  211-1 
which  requires  the  Director  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  to 
provide  unemployed  adults  with  useful  work  training  opportunities 
which  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  for  promotion  and 
advancement,  enhance  their  prospects  for  normal  employment,  and 
permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  interest. 
These  programs  will  include  health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety, 
conservation,  development  or  management  of  natural  resources,  recre¬ 
ational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
the  betterment  and  beautification  of  the  community.  Work  experi¬ 
ence  provided  under  this  program  will  be  combined,  where  needed, 
with  educational  and  training  assistance,  which  will  include  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training.  The  program  will  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.  Assistance 
under  this  program  will  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  program,  unless  the  Director  determines  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required.  The 
non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated. 
The  section  provides  that  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  title 
II  in  any  fiscal  year  not  less  than  $88  million  may  be  used  only  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Section  206.  Community  action — Use  of  public  facilities 

This  section  amends  section  205  of  the  act  to  require  the  Director 
to  give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses, 
and  other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

Section  207.  Community  action — Funding  independent  programs;  mem¬ 
bership  in  sponsoring  organizations 

This  section  amends  section  205  of  the  act  by  adding  two  new 
subsections.  The  first  of  these  requires  the  Director  to  carry  out  the 
part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  of  the  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  community  action  programs,  at  least  20  percent  will  be 
used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is  being 
carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action  program  for  which  an 
overall  community  action  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs 
and  provides  for  the  involvement  and  participation  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  A  program  is  “independently  funded”  if 
the  grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only,  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad 
comprehensive  community  representation  on  its  policymaking  board, 
whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component 
programs. 

The  other  subsection  added  to  section  205  by  this  section  is  one 
which  provides  that  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  may  not  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  organization  (other  than  a  religious  organization) 
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with  which  the  Director  has  entered  into  a  contract  to  carry  out  a 
community  action  program  or  a  component  program. 

Section  208.  Community  action — Research  and  demonstrations;  narcotics 
addiction;  emergency  family  loans 

This  section  makes  extensive  amendments  in  section  207  of  the  act 
which  provides  authority  for  the  Director  to  conduct,  or  provide 
through  grants  or  contracts  for,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations 
pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  the  part. 

The  first  change  which  is  made  by  this  section  is  to  reduce  from  15 
to  5  percent  the  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part 
which  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  section. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  requirement  that  grants  or  contracts  for  re¬ 
search  or  demonstration  projects  entered  into  after  January  1,  1967, 
must  be  in  accordance  with  an  overall  plan  setting  forth  specific  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved  and  setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objectives. 
This  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or  programs  that 
might  duplicate  programs  of  other  Federal  agencies  having  demon¬ 
strations  or  research  responsibilities  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director 
only  after  consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  is  required 
to  include  in  reports  to  the  President  and  Congress  a  description  of  the 
principal  research  and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  year,  a  statement  of  the  relationship  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  policies  of  the  act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
category  indicating  the  time  and  period,  to  the  extent  possible,  in 
which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities  will  be  or  are 
expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  is  also  directed  to  require  that 
all  proposals  for  research,  training,  or  demonstrations  be  filed  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  that  such  offices  review  and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  these  projects  within  15  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  this  section  which  requires 
the  Director  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotic  addiction  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 
These  programs  will  include  provisions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance, 
training,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  It  provides  that 
not  less  than  $12,500,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this  subsection  in 
each  fiscal  year. 

This  section  also  adds  a  new  subsection  under  which  the  Director 
is  required  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  for  making  small 
loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet  their  immediate  and 
urgent  family  needs.  The  maximum  amount  of  any  loan  which  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  individual  under  this  subsection 
is  $300.  These  loans  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  a  year. 
Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out  research  and  demonstration  projects 
in  any  year,  not  less  than  $8  million  may  be  used  only  to  carry  out 
this  program. 

Section  209.  Community  action— Limitations  on  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  208  of  the  act  which  now  provides 
that,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  Federal  assistance  for  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  their  cost  diming 
the  period  ending  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act,  that 
is,  October  20,  1967.  Thereafter,  such  assistance  could  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  such  costs.  The  bill  amends  this  section  to  provide 
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that  until  June  30,  1967,  the  assistance  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  community  action  programs,  and  that  thereafter 
assistance  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  such  cost. 

Section  210.  Community  action — Deletion  of  preference  provisions; 
reservation  of  funds  for  headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
This  section  strikes  out  section  211  which  now  provides  that  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  and  projects  which  are 
components  of  community  action  programs.  It  also  inserts  a  new 
section  211  under  which  the  Director  is  required  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  of  the  funds  reserved  for  carrying 
out  community  action  programs  in  each  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
$352  million  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  programs  commonly 
known  as  headstart  programs,  and  that  not  less  than  $22  million  will 
he  used  only  for  carrying  out  programs  which  provide  specified  types 
of  legal  services. 

Section  21 1 .  Adult  basic  education — Lack  of  basic  skills 

This  section  amends  section  212  of  the  act  to  broaden  the  present 
scope  of  adult  basic  education  programs  which  are  now  carried  on 
under  the  act.  At  present  these  programs  may  be  offered  only  to 
people  whose  inability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  consti¬ 
tutes  a  handicap  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  or  retain  employment 
commensurate  with  their  real  ability.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  broadens  categories  of  persons  eligible  to  participate  to  include 
those  who  lack  other  similar  basic  skills. 

Section  212.  Adult  basic  education — State  plan  requirements 

This  section  revises  subsection  (a)  of  section  214  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  the  State  plans  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  for 
a  State  to  obtain  assistance  under  this  program.  Under  the  revision, 
to  be  approved,  a  State  plan  must  contain  a  system  of  specific  priori¬ 
ties  adequate  to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  persons  qualified  for  the  program  in  different  areas 
of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educational  deficiencies,  and  the  degree 
to  which  local  programs  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  them  to 
become  more  responsible  and  effective  citizens.  It  requires  that  the 
State  plan  contain  specific  provisions  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  other  agencies  in  the  State  concerned  with  problems  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  health,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that 
related  services  or  assistance  needed  by  participants  will  be  provided 
and  that  all  programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a  coordinated  manner.  It 
also  requires  that  the  plan  provide  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  programs  are  carried  on  in  a  way  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged.  Yet  another  requirement  is  one  to  provide  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  program  effectiveness  and  dissemination  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  evaluation. 

Section  213.  Adult  basic  education — Reallotments 

This  section  rewrites  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  method  of  reallotting  unused  entitlements.  It  provides 
that,  if  the  Director  determines  that  a  portion  of  the  State’s  allotment 
will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  State’s  plan,  then  the  money 
will  be  available  first  for  use  within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  the  new  section  2 IS  which  relates  to  special  projects, 
63-495— 6G - 3 
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and  then,  if  there  are  funds  remaining,  for  reallotment  in  accordance 
with  the  new  subsection  (c).  This  reallotment  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  Reallot¬ 
ment  of  funds  from  one  State  will  be  made  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States,  but  with  the  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  amount  which  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  State  plan 
and  for  special  projects. 

Section  214-  Adult  basic  education— Federal  share 

This  section  amends  section  216(b)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  expenditures  made  in  carrying  out  the  program 
shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  such  expenditures.  Under  the  present 
act,  the  Federal  share  was  scheduled  to  shift  to  50  percent  on  June 
30,  1967. 

Section  215.  Adult  basic  education — • Special  projects  and  teacher  training 

This  section  extensively  revises  and  enlarges  section  218  of  the  act 
which  now  provides  for  teacher  training  projects.  The  revised  section 
permits  the  reservation  of  up  to  25  percent  of  funds  available  to  carry 
out  the  part  for  use  in  making  special  project  grants  and  in  providing 
teacher  training. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section,  a  special  project 
must  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  which  may  have  national  significance  or  be  of  special  value 
in  promoting  effective  adult  basic  education  programs  under  the  part, 
or  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education  which  are  so  coupled 
with  other  programs  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a 
comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies.  Special  project  grants 
must  require,  when  feasible,  a  non-Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  project  costs.  The  Director  is  required  to  afford  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment 
before  making  a  special  project  grant. 

In  addition  to  special  project  grants,  the  Director  will  make  teacher 
training  grants  to  provide  for  training  the  persons  who  will  be  providing 
instruction  to  persons  in  need  of  adult  basic  education.  Provision  is 
made  for  stipends  and  allowances  for  persons  undergoing  this  training. 

Section  216.  Title  II  programs — Duration;  limitation  on  use  of  funds 

This  section  revises  section  221  of  the  act  to  require  the  Director  to 
carry  on  programs  under  title  II  until  June  30,  1970.  The  present  law 
would  expire  June  30,  1968.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  221  provides 
that  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II,  not  less  than 
$26,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  part  B  (relating  to 
adult  basic  education) . 

Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

Section  301.  Rural  areas — Loan  authority 

This  section  amends  section  302(a)  of  the  act  which  at  present  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  loan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  (relating  to  low-income  rural 
families)  may  not  exceed  $2,500  in  the  aggregate.  As  amended,  such 
a  loan  may  not  result  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500 
at  any  one  time. 
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Section  302.  Title  III  programs — Duration 

This  section  amends  section  321  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  title  III  until  July  1, 
1970.  The  present  law  provides  for  carrying  out  the  program  until 
July  1,  1968. 

Title  IV — Duration  of  Program  Under  Title  IV  of  the  Act 

Section  401  amends  section  407  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for  under  title  IV 
(relating  to  employment  and  investment  incentives  for  small  business 
concerns)  until  July  1,  1970.  The  present  requires  the  Director  to 
carry  out  these  programs  until  July  1,  1967. 

Title  V — Revision  of  Title  V  of  the  Act 

Section  501  of  the  bill  completely  revises  title  V  of  the  act.  Title  V 
at  present  provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  Director  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  make  payments  for 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  To  stimulate  the  adoption  of  programs  to 
help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure  and  retain 
employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per¬ 
sonal  independence.  The  act  provides  that  the  purpose  of  this  title 
is  to  expand  opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other 
needy  training  available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care 
for  themselves  or  have  families. 

This  section  revises  all  of  title  V  while  keeping  the  same  basic 
purpose  of  the  title.  The  new  provision  authorizes  the  Director,  in 
order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  which  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  D  of  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (added  to  that 
act  by  sec.  1001  of  this  act),  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  make  payments 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot, 
or  demonstration  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and 
basic  maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coun¬ 
seling,  and  similar  supported  services  required  for  such  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  also  use  these 
funds  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carrying  out  the  activ¬ 
ities  described  in  the  new  part  D  which  provides  a  program  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  carry  out  work  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  The  new  title  V  provides,  as  did  its  predecessor,  that 
the  costs  of  projects  and  activities  carried  out  under  the  title  (as  well 
as  under  pt.  D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  of  1962)  will  be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  assist  families  and  individuals  insofar  as  they  are  otherwise 
receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or  social  services  through  a 
State  plan  approved  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  503  of  the  act  as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  bill  provides 
that  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6)  of  section  409  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (unless  otherwise  inconsistent)  will  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  programs  assisted  under  title  V.  It  is  also  provided  that 
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no  individual  may  participate  in  a  program  under  the  title  for  more 
than  24  months,  except  to  the  extent  he  receives  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate  followup  services  for  a  reasonable  period  after  he  has  completed 
his  work  experience  and  training. 

After  July  1,  1967,  the  bill  provides  that  not  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  costs  of  projects  carried  on  under  the  title  may  be  paid  for  from 
Federal  funds,  unless  the  Director  determines  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  him,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Not  more 
than  12 %  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title  may 
be  used  in  any  one  State. 

Section  504  of  the  new  title  provides  for  carrying  on  these  programs 
until  June  30,  1968. 

Title  VI — Amendments  to  Title  VI  of  the  Act 

Section  601 .  Administration — Encouragement  of  literacy  training 

This  section  strikes  out  section  603  of  the  present  act,  in  recognition 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  new  title  VIII  relating  to  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America.  The  section  then  inserts  a  new  section  which  requires 
the  Director  to  stimulate  and  encourage  States  and  local  communities 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  each  person  over  18  (particularly 
those  receiving  welfare  payments  or  other  forms  of  public  assistance) 
whose  inability  to  read  and  write  English,  or  lack  of  similar  basic 
skills,  impairs  his  employability,  to  participate  in  an  adidt  education 
or  other  program  which  would  improve  his  employability.  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  to  assist  them  to  meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
section. 

Section  602.  Administration — Political  activities 

This  section  inserts  a  new  section  603-1  after  section  603  providing 
that  no  person  whose  compensation  is  paid  from  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  act  can  take  an  active  part  in  political  management  or 
in  political  campaigns,  nor  can  use  his  official  authority  or  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  This  prohibition  does  not  prevent  any  person  from  voting 
or  expressing  in  his  private  capacity  his  opinions  on  all  political  sub¬ 
jects  and  candidates.  The  section  exempts  from  its  application 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States,  in  recognition  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act,  and  volunteers  in  the 
Job  Corps,  in  recognition  of  the  comparable  provisions  contained  in 
section  107(b)  applicable  to  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  new  section. 

Section  608.  Coordination — Between  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director ; 
information  to  State  and  local  agencies 

This  section  adds  two  new  subsections  to  section  611  of  the  act. 
The  first  of  these  provides  that  in  order  to  insure  the  maximum  co¬ 
ordination  of  programs  and  activities  authorized  by  the  act  with 
programs  and  activities  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  provide  for  coordination 
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at  the  local  level  with  public  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country.  The  Director  is  required  to  include  in  his  annual  report  a 
description  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken  under  this  new 
subsection. 

The  other  new  subsection  provides  that  in  order  to  insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  utilized  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent,  and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  programs,  the  Director  is 
required  to  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information  including  adminis¬ 
trative  rides,  regulations,  and  guidelines  required  by  such  agencies  for 
the  effective  performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

Section  604 ■  Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 

This  section  amends  section  013  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  which  requires  the  Director  to  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current 
basis  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvements.  He  is  also  empowered  to  make  grants 
from  funds  appropriated  under  title  II  of  the  act  to  States  and  com¬ 
munities  to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  605.  Title  VI  programs — Duration 

This  section  amends  section  615  of  the  act  to  require  the  Director 
to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  title  VI  until  July  1,  1970. 

Section  607.  Coordination — Transfers  of  funds 

This  section  amends  section  616  of  the  act  which  permits  transfers 
of  funds  between  titles  to  make  a  technical  amendment  required  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  groups  all  of  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  2. 

Title  VII— Technical  Amendment  to  Title  VII  of  the  Act 

This  section  makes  a  technical  amendment  to  the  act  to  recognize 
the  inclusion  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  the  new  title  XIX. 

Title  VIII — Revision  of  Provisions  Relating  to  Vista 

Section  801  amends  the  act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title 
which  revises  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America.  The  new  title  VIII  is  in  substance  very  much  the  same  as 
the  existing  section  603. 

One  difference  is  that  the  new  title  VIII  contains  a  statement  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  title  to  enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty  by  living  and  working 
among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities, 
on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  coordinate  programs  of 
volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  programs,  to  en¬ 
courage  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to 
combating  poverty  in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 
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The  new  section  802(b)  differs  from  the  present  law  only  in  that  it 
contains  special  provisions  authorizing  the  Director  to  place  restric¬ 
tions  on  political  activities  of  volunteers. 

The  new  title  VIII  retains  the  present  $50  per  month  stipend  for 
volunteers,  but  permits  a  stipend  of  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of 
volunteer  leaders  designated  as  such  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director. 

The  new  provision,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  existing  law,  is  the 
new  section  805.  It  authorizes  the  Director  to  conduct  or  to  make 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  title.  These  programs  are  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services,  or  to  make  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper  supervision  and 
for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make 
long-term  commitments  or  wrho  are  engaged  in,  or  preparing  to  enter, 
work  where  such  experience  may  be  of  special  value  in  public  interest. 
Not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  title  VIII  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
under  the  section. 

This  title  like  the  other  titles  of  the  bill  will  be  carried  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Title  IX— Technical  Amendments 

Section  901  of  the  bill  corrects  certain  technical  errors  in  the 
present  law'. 

Title  X — Amendments  to  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Act  of  1962 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1001  amends  section  201  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  direction  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  whenever  appropriate, 
coordinate  and  provide  for  combinations  of  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  with  programs  under  other 
Federal  acts.  This  combination  of  programs  may  provide  that  the 
programs  under  the  several  acts  be  pursued  concurrently  or 
sequentially. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  refer  any  person  w'ho  has  completed  a  program  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program)  to  training  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  When  so  referred,  such  an  individual  may  be 
paid  a  training  allow'ance  as  provided  in  section  203(a)  wuthout 
regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on  such  payments  by  the  preceding 
sentences  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h)  of  section  203.  Such 
payments  may  not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a 
w'eek  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such  payment 
during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which  data 
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are  available.  These  persons  will  not  be  deemed  youths  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  provisions  of  the  subsection  limiting  the 
number  of  youths  who  may  receive  training  allowances. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  adds  a  new  part  D  to  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  This  part  D, 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
directs  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  provide  programs  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family  and  supportive  services,  as 
well  as  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure  and 
hold  regular  employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

These  programs  will  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants 
pursuant  to  procedures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  include  pre¬ 
training  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health,  family  and  day  care, 
counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and  basic  education,  as  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  section  502 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  provide  through  agreements 
with  appropriate  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience 
to  the  extent  required  to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary 
work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work  or  training  involving  the 
acquisition  of  needed  skills.  The  program  also  will  provide  testing, 
counseling,  training  either  on  or  off  the  job  (including  classroom  in¬ 
struction  where  needed)  to  assist  participants  to  develop  their  oc¬ 
cupational  potential,  improve  then’  occupational  level,  and  secure 
promotion  or  advancement,  and  will  provide,  through  appropriate 
arrangements  with  employers,  labor  organizations,  or  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  for  development  where  needed  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  participants,  for  job  referral  and  follow¬ 
up  services  required  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  retaining 
employment  and  securing  possibilities  for  advancement,  and  provide, 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  section  104  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act,  relocation  assistance  to  in¬ 
voluntarily  unemployed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time 
employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to  give  a  priority  in  developing 
and  approving  programs  under  this  part  to  programs  with  a  high- 
training  potential  which  afford  the  best  prospects  for  contributing  to 
the  upward  mobility  of  participants. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  section  503  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  will  govern  the  use  and  apportionment  among  the  several 
States  of  funds  provided  pursuant  to  such  act  for  carrying  out  this 
new  part. 


Title  XI — Amendments  to  Education  Acts 

This  section  1101  makes  changes  in  certain  education  acts  necessi¬ 
tated  by  moving  the  provisions  for  VISTA  from  section  603  to  title 
VIII. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill,  as  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  mat'  be  cited  as 
the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  participate  in 
the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in 
this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  sup¬ 
plement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

TITLE  I— YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Job  Corps 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young 
men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing 
them  hi  rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  job  corps 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there 
is  hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a 
Job  Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”). 

JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
prevent  programs  under  this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
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workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  is 
authorized  to — - 

(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in 
his  judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  but  not  limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  programs 
planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  survey  program 
involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural  and 
disturbed  plant  communities:  Provided,  That  such  agreements 
shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data 
produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable, 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public  educational 
agencies  or  by  private  vocational  educational  institutions  or 
technical  institutes  where  such  institutions  or  institutes  can  pro¬ 
vide  substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures:  Provided,  That  such  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide 
opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  education  or  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school ; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and 
furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  en¬ 
rollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  including 
appropriate  regulation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any 
organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring 
the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  tune 
of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment  prescribed 
by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
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Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectivel}7,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual  must 
agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign 
and  domestic.”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required 
under  this  subsection. 

( e )  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  residence, 
and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  is  at  least  10,000. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  of 
the  Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  f5,000  enrollees  in  such  camps  and 
centers. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and 
travel  allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  termina¬ 
tion  to  their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided,  however,  That  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the  read¬ 
justment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  section 
609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment 
of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the  enrollee’s 
death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 
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APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  part, 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.) 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  (1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  751 
et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in  section  40  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  partici¬ 
pating  in  an  activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  [$150,  except  that  with 
respect  to  compensation  for  disability  accruing  after  the  individual 
concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall 
be  deemed  to  be]  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et 
seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1)) 
shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director  for 
the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing 
the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organi¬ 
zations  as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government 
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employment.  No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or 
promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation 
or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on 
all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee 
or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

STATE-OPERATED  YOUTH  CAMPS 

Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The 
Director  may,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  AND 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center,  or  other  similar  facility  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  develop¬ 
ing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas.  Such  work 
activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members  of  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  manag¬ 
ing  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas. 
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SPECIAL  PILOT  PROJECT 

Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  a  pilot  project  at  a  Job  Corps 
training  center  which  shall  be  designed  to  appraise  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  training  center  both  as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational 
school  for  day  students.  In  conducting  such  project  the  Director  may 
waive  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  part  insofar  as  they  would 
apply  to  such  day  students.  The  Director  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  1,  1968,  of  the  information  derived  by  him 
from  such  pilot  project. 

Part  B — Work  Training  Programs 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work 
experience  opportunities  for  unemployed  young  men  and  young 
women,  through  participation  in  State  and  community  work  training 
programs,  so  that  their  employability  may  be  increased  or  their  edu¬ 
cation  resumed  or  continued  and  so  that  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  programs  which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
taking  or  service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources  and  recreational  areas. 

[development  of  programs 

[Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  in  devel¬ 
oping  programs  for  the  employment  of  young  people  in  State  and 
community  activities  hereinafter  authorized,  which,  whenever  appro¬ 
priate,  shall  be  coordinated  with  programs  of  training  and  education 
provided  by  local  public  educational  agencies. 

[financial  assistance 

[Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  State 
or  local  programs  submitted  hereunder  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

[(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on 
publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations  (other 
than  political  parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship ; 

[(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employability  of  the  en¬ 
rollees  by  providing  work  experience  and  training  in  occupational 
skills  or  pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the  Director  finds 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment,  or  will  enable 
student  enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  attendance; 

[(3)  the  program  wall  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
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provided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation,  development,  or 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  protection  of  State  or 
community  recreational  areas; 

[(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services; 

[(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of 
the  employee; 

[(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  program  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  vocational  training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in  such  program  and 
sponsored  by  State  or  local  public  educational  agencies:  Provided, 
however,  That  where  such  services  are  inadequate  or  unavailable, 
the  program  may  make  provision  for  the  enlargement,  improve¬ 
ment,  development,  and  coordination  of  such  services  with  the 
cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate  pursuant  to  agreement 
with,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

[(7)  the  program  includes  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  applicants,  including  provisions  assuring  full  co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  with  local  and  other  authorities  to 
encourage  students  to  resume  or  maintain  school  attendance. 

[(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential.] 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Sec.  112.  ( a )  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out — 

( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  training, 
and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an 
age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  who  are  in  need 
of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  in 
school,  and 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals  useful  work 
experience  and  on-the-job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and 
occupational  training  designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Participation  shall  be 
limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

(6)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a) 
whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Director  shall  consider 
a  student  to  be  from  such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
submitted  under  section  112  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

( 1 )  enrollees  ( except  those  engaged  in  on-the-job  training)  will  be 
employed  either  ( A )  on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or 
projects,  or  ( B )  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations; 
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(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or 
as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

( 8 )  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

(J)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  training  or  education 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

(i b )  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  pay  reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to 
enrollees  for  services  performed. 

( c )  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential  and  high  potential  for 
contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of  the  trainee. 

ENROLLEES  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  [who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two,]  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part.  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
[paid  for  the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act]  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
program,  including  costs  of  administration,  [and  such  assistance 
paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such 
costs,]  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  lmn  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 
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EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12 lA  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

******* 

[Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

[Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  he 
is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum 
of  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law.  3 

Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  181.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  he  is 
responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

(6)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $ 496,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  part  B 
thereof. 

TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  Community  Action  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and  in¬ 
centive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  to 
combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — • 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  in  an  attack  on  poverty  re¬ 
sources,  public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined 
urban  and  rural,  geographical  area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a 
“community”),  including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan 
area,  county,  city,  town,  multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit 
[in  an  attack  on  poverty 3  or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area  ( irre¬ 
spective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions )  which  is  sufficiently 
homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an  attack  on 
poverty  under  this  part  -, 
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(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities 
of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through 
developing  employment  opportunities,  improving  human  per¬ 
formance,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work; 

(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served; 

(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party), 
or  a  combination  thereof;  and 

(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  approved  by  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community  action  program 
which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  con¬ 
tains  representatives  from  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community 
unless  sitch  representatives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall 
determine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — • 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  such  State  (as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever 
is  later )  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
in  all  the  States  (as  so  determined) ; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-tliird  as  the  annual  average 
number  of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  (as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later) 
bears  to  the  annual  average  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  all 
the  States  (as  so  determined ) ;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
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be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the 
number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the 
Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year  for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not 
include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development 
of  community  action  programs. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs  wdiich  are  components  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and 
facilities  necessary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be 
conducted  in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  employment,  job  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing,  health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  housing,  home  management, 
welfare,  and  special  remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educational 
assistance  for  the  benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and  families. 
The  Director  shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged 
in  carrying  out  a  community  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500 
per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds; 
and  any  amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been 
complied  with. 
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(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide 
for  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school 
or  school  system. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  incidence 
of  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  determining 
the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information  avail¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent  un¬ 
employment  and  underemployment;  the  number  and  proportion  of 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service  rejection 
rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the  incidence 
of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  conditions;  ade¬ 
quacy  of  community  facilities  and  services;  and  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

[(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs 
of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable 
conditions  of  employment.  J 

(e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall  gi^e 
special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of  effecting  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further  assistance  and  to 
programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  schools,  com¬ 
munity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during  times  they  are 
not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
that,  of  funds  available  for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  at  least  20 
per  centum  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community 
action  programs  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is 
being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action  program  for  which  an 
overall  community  action  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  community  wide  antipoverty  programs  and 
provides  for  the  involvement  and  participation  of  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  program  will  be  deemed 
to  be  independently  funded  if  the  grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is 
funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which 
does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its 
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policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors  one  or  several 
component  programs. 

(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  oj  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  oj  the  board  oj  directors  oj  any  organiza¬ 
tion  ( other  than  a  religious  organization)  with  which  the  Director  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community  action 
program  or  a  component  program  thereoj. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  206.  Tlie  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed  to 
develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  training,  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  [15]  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  No 
grant  or  contract  jor  a  research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  ajter  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall 
plan  setting  jorth  specijic  objectives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and 
setting  jorth  priorities  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent 
it  contemplates  activities  or  programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  the  making  oj  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be  made 
by  other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research  responsi¬ 
bilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  ajter  consultation  with  such 
agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as  part  oj  the  annual  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  608,  or  as  a  separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  oj  the  principal  research  and  demonstration  activities  undertaken 
during  eachjiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement  indicating  the  relation 
oj  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the  policies  oj  this  Act,  and  a  statement 
with  respect  to  each  such  category,  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to 
the  extent  possible  the  manner,  in  which  the  benejits  or  expected  benejits 
oj  such  activities  will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall 
require  that  all  applications  or  proposals  jor  research,  training,  or  demon¬ 
strations  shall  be  jiled  simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional  office 
oj  the  Office  oj  Economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fjteen  days 
jrom  the  date  ojjiling. 

(6)  The  Director  shall  jormulate  and  carry  out  under  this  section  pro¬ 
grams  jor  the  prevention  oj  narcotic  addiction  and  the  rehabilitation  oj 
narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  provisions  jor  the  detoxi- 
jication,  guidance,  training,  and  job  placement  oj  narcotic  addicts.  Oj  the 
junds  available  jor  carrying  out  this  section  in  any  jiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $12,600,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  jormulate  and  carry  out  under  this  section  a 
program  jor  making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-income  jamilies  to  meet 
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immediate  and  urgent  family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of 
loans  made  to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  anytime 
exceed  $300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Director  shall  make  maximum  feasible  use  of  Federal  credit  unions. 
Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $8,000,000  may  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  20S.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  ancl  205  paid  for 
the  period  ending  [three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act]  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs 
referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and  thereafter  shall  not 
exceed  [50]  80  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  de¬ 
termines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Non-Fed eral  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below 
the  applicable  percentage  specified  in  subsection  (a)  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received  assistance 
under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations. 

(c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions  from 
non-Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  determinations  covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of 
such  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
such  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract 
with,  appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
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other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  recon¬ 
sidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided, 
however ,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private 
nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying 
on  a  number  of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give 
notice  to  such  community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  appli¬ 
cation.  When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or 
grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been  shown, 
he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly 
with,  such  agency. 

(e)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for 
participation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participation, 
had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by  one 
or  more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency,  or 
(3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein 
of:  (1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  un¬ 
employed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations ;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education; 
(6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons  living  in 
urban  places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

[preference  for  components  of  approved  programs 

[Sec.  211.  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to 
programs  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  part.] 

HEADSTART  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that,  of  the  sums  reserved  under  section  203(a)  for  carrying 
out  sections  204  and  %05  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  not  less  than  $ 352,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  carrying 
out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections  which 
assist  young  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory 
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school  attendance  and  which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational  and  mental 
health  services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  attain 
their  greatest  potential,  ( B )  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  the 
effective  use  of  their  services,  and  (<7)  such  other  training,  technical 
assistance,  evaluation  and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  carrying  out 
programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they  are 
unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the  assistance 
of  lawyers  or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  further 
the  cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty. 

USEFUL  WORK  TRAINING  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  ADULTS 

Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  to 
provide  unemployed  adults  useful  work  training  opportunities  which  will 
enable  individuals  employed  under  the  program  to  enjoy  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  advancement,  enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employ¬ 
ment  without  Federal  assistance,  and  permit  or  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
taking  or  service  in  the  public  interest,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety,  conservation,  development  or 
management  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State  and 
local  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  betterment  and  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational  and  training  assistance, 
including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training.  Such  program  shall 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this 
Act  for  the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic 
rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.  Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  this  section  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant 
to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centage  is  required  in  f  urtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  Of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  this  title  in  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88,000,000 
shall  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  212.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  initiate  programs  of 
instruction  for  individuals  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  whose 
inability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  or  lack  of  similar 
basic  skills,  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to  get 
or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their  real  ability,  so  as  to 
help  eliminate  such  inability  and  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such 
individuals  with  a  view  to  making  them  less  likely  to  become  depend¬ 
ent  on  others,  improving  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational 
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training  and  otherwise  increasing  their  opportunities  for  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable  employment,  and  making  them  better  able  to  meet 
their  adult  responsibilities. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  218,  the 
the  Director  shall  make  grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans 
approved  by  him  under  [this  section]  section  214- 

lb)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  D hector,  to — 

(1)  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot  projects  by  local  educational 
agencies,  relating  to  instruction  in  public  schools,  or  other  facilities 
used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies,  of  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  to  (A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modifications, 
or  adaptations  in  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special  materials  or 
methods  for  instruction  of  such  individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  educational  agency  programs  for  instruction 
of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other  facilities,  and  (C) 
acquire  additional  information  concerning  the  materials  or 
methods  needed  for  an  effective  program  for  raising  adult  basic 
educational  skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  educational  agency  pro¬ 
grams  for  instruction  of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement  of  technical  or 
supervisory  services  by  the  State  educational  agency  relating  to 
adult  basic  education  programs. 

STATE  PLANS 

[Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  for  purposes  of  this 
part  the  plan  of  a  State  which — 

[(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency; 

[(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Director,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  verification  of  such  report; 

[(3)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies) ; 

[(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  State 
educational  agency  and  the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and  services  for  individuals 
described  in  section  212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  the  the  instruction  provided  under  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  part;  and 
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£(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  section 
213(b),  of  grants  under  this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and  with  respect  to 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
elimination  of  the  inability  of  adults  to  read  and  write  English 
and  toward  substantially  raising  the  level  of  education  of  in¬ 
dividuals  described  in  section  212.] 

Sec.  21j-  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State  plan  which  sets  forth 
a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  section  213  ( b ),  of  grants  under  this 
part,  and  which  ( consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe ) — 

(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  adequate  to  assure  the 
most  effective  use  of  funds,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
described  in .  section  212  in  different  areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of 
their  educational  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which  local  programs 
or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  such  persons  to  become  more 
responsible  and  effective  citizens; 

(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  within  the  State  concerned 
with  problems  of  poverty,  employment,  and  health  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  im¬ 
plementing  such  arrangements  in  connection  with  local  projects  and 
programs  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  related  services 
or  assistance  needed  by  participants  will  be  provided  and  that  such 
projects  and.  programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a  coordinated  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(8)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all 
projects  and  programs  are  carried  on  in  a  way  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facilities,  staff, 
systems  and  methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective;  ~ 

(4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs  initiated  or  supported 
under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  adequate  procedures  for  evaluation 
of  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  dissemination  of  the  residts  of  such 
evaluations  whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State;  and 

( 5 )  provides  for  administration  by  the  State  educational  agency 
in  accordance  with  procedures  and  policies  to  (A)  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  all  funds  granted  under  section 
213,  ( B )  enable  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  information  as  may  be  required  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  determine  the  current  status  of  operations  or  actions 
taken  under  the  State  plan,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  (C)  assure  that  such  supporting  books, 
records,  and  other  documentation  will  be  maintained,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  thC'  Director,  as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary  to  verify  reports 
or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsibilities . 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  educational  agency  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 
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ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  213  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
imder  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school  or  have 
not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  information  available 
to  him,  including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  -which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “State”  shall  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

[(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available  for  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallot¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments 
to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

[(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted  under 
subsection  (b),  remain  available  until  June  30,  1966,  for  obligation 
by  such  State  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part.] 

( b )  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  ( a )  which  the 
Director  determines  will  not  be  required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  {if  any)  approved  under  this  part 
shall  be  available,  first,  for  use  within  such  State  for  the  purpose  of  grants 
under  section  21 8 {b),  and  then,  for  reallotment  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time  in  such  States  during  any  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix. 
Reallotments  of  funds  from  one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
lor  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  which 
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the  Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  jor  such 
'period  jor  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and  (2) 
any  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  be  allowed  jor  the  purpose 
oj  grants  under  section  218(b)  in  such  State;  and  the  total  oj  such  reduc¬ 
tions  shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available  jor  purposes  oj 
grants  under  section  218(b)  shall  be  deemed  part  oj  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  jor  such  year. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  Federal  share  of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  section  213(b)  shall  be  paid  to  such  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpayments;  except  that  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Director 
finds  that  the  amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult  basic 
educational  programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for  such  year 
will  be  not  less  than  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  [For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the]  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  [shall 
be]  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum.  [For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per  centum.] 

OPERATION  OF  STATE  PLANS;  HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  administer¬ 
ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds  that — - 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com¬ 
plies  with  the  provisions  of  section  214,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  tlie  plan  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until 
he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of 
the  Director  under  section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
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to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Director  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the 
case  to  the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Director  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  eAridence.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

[teacher  training  projects 

[Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved 
and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing 
to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine.] 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  apjwopriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  j or  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  for 
use  in  making,  special  project  grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training 
as  authorized  in  this  section. 

(6)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
special  projects  which  will  be  carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  section  212  and  which — 

(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials, 
or  programs  which  the  Director  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting  effective  programs 
under  this  part,  or 

(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education,  which  the  Director 
determines  are  so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  assisted, 
State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting 
a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low- 
income  persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies  as  described  in 
section  212. 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for  making  of  grants  under  this 
section  which  shall  ( 1 )  require  a  local  or  non-Federal  contribution  of  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  project  costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  ( 2 )  assure  that  in  advance  of 
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any  (’rant,  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will  be  afforded  (A)  to 
the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  project  will  be 
carried  on  and  ( B )  to  appropriate  local  educational  agencies  ( either 
directly  or  through  the  State  educational  agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants 
not  proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  ( directly  or  by  contract),  or 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  are  preparing  to 
engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with  such 
stipends  and  alloivances,  if  any  {including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as 
the  Director  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.  Such  regula- 
tions  shall  provide  that  where  such  training  is  in  the  form  of  fellowships 
such  stipends  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under  section 
jOj (a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  persons  receiving  other  forms  of  training  such  stipend  shall  not 
exceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under  section  1102  of  such  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  219.  For  purposes  of  this  part — - 

(1)  the  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State 
board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or,  if  different,  the  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if 
there  is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(2)  the  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a  board  of 
education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority 
having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  political  subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is  a  separate 
board  or  other  legally  constituted  local  authority  having  adminis¬ 
trative  control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  in  public 
schools  therein,  it  means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  [219.]  219-1.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual 
Americans  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children, 
in  a  program  coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination  center 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina- 
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tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children. 

[Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

[Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $340,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.] 

Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  221 .  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  'programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $26,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  part  B 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
income  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families. 

Part  A— Authority  To  Make  Loans 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  having  a 
maximum  maturity  of  fifteen  years  and  in  amounts  not  [exceeding 
$2,500  in  the  aggregate]  resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more 
than  $3,500  at  any  one  time  to  any  low-income  rural  family  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  the  income  of  such  families  by 
assisting  or  permitting  them  to — - 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encumbrances  or 
erect  improvements  thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger  than 
family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed, 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 
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COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  market¬ 
ing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income  rural 
families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that — - 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303, 
the  applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations : 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available, 
is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the 
loan  is  repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  for 
manufacturing  purposes:  Provided,  That  packing,  canning,  cook¬ 
ing,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing 
edible  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance. 

Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 

Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establish¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 
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[Part  C— Authorization  of  Appropriations 

[Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  other  titles  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  may  also  be  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this  title.] 

Part  C — Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  prograins  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of 
his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  June 
30,  1966. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  of  purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  enterprises;  and  to 
mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills 
and  resources. 


LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an 
immediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than 
fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under),  or  to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern, 
when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  employment  of  the 
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long-term  unemployed:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall 
be  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal 
assistance  to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
exceed  $25,000.  The  Director  may  defer  payments  on  the  principal 
of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  such  concern.  The  Director  may,  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  as  a  condition  of  such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the 
borrower  take  steps  to  improve  his  management  skills  by  participating 
in  a  management  training  program  approved  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  community  in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such 
concerns. 

COORDINATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  section 
402  in  any  community  for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  such 
financial  assistance  is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with  such 
program. 

FINANCING  UNDER  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Sec.  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  functions  under  this  title  as 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund  established  by 
section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a), 
636(b),  637(a)). 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  immediate 
participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations — - 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available 
is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  made 
in  redevelopment  areas  designated  under  the  Area  Redevelonment 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently 
applicable  to  new  loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2505);  and 
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(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Director  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  sub¬ 
contractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

[Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.] 

Sec.  J/.07.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years. 

[TITLE  V— ' WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or 
their  families.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director  shall  make 
maximum  use  of  the  programs  available  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963. 

[payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 

[Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  programs  designed 
to  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
personal  independence,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to 
make  payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1315),  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  section  409(a)  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (1 )— (6)) ,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the  United 
States  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

[authorization  of  applications 

[Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
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title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law.] 

TITLE  V — WO  UK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501 .  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available  to  persons 
(■ including  workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1 ,200  net  family 
income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and  other  needy  persons)  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work  experience  and 
training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  D  of  title  II  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enable  him  ( 1 )  to  make  payments  under  section  1115  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health,  family, 
basic  education,  day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive  services 
required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part  D  of  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individuals 
insofar  as  they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or 
social  sendees  through  a  State  plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  to  (6) ,  inclusive,  of 
section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experi¬ 
ence  and.  training  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this  title. 

(b)  Participation  of  individuals  in  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  shall  be  limited  to  24  months,  except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  prevent  the  provision  of  necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  serv¬ 
ices  for  a  reasonable  period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work 
experience  and  training. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience  and  training  program  approved 
on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects 
or  activities  referred  to  in  section  502  may  be  paid  from  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Director  determines , 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  ob- 
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jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  is  required  in  f  urtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  %n  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

(d)  Not  more  than  lSl/2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  within 
any  one  State. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  50  f.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Part  A — Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be 
in  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  three  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rectors  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  tune  after  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
for  its  establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  such 
personnel  as  may  b8  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out 
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its  functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.); 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  employed  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently, 
while  so  employed:  Provided,  however,  That  contracts  for  such 
employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  members  of  such  committees  (including  the  National 
Advisory  Council  established  in  section  605),  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  attending 
meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
travel  expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegation  thereof; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of 
Federal  agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  sub¬ 
division  without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof,  any 
money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in¬ 
tangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital 
improvements; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4154  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in 
such  form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies, 
private  organizations,  and  the  general  public; 

(j)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property 
by  the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate, 
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modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  proper¬ 
ties  acquired  by  him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations, 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of 
this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and 
all  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  (1)  for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of  buildings 
and  space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the 
Director  shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this  clause 

(A)  except  when  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  service, 
or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not 
be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality  needed,  or  at  the  time, 
in  the  form,  or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 

(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Services  Administration)  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  committee)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such 
authority,  the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which 
such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and 
justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
and  persons,  make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments),  and  generally  perform  such  functions  and 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


[VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

[Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

[(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local 
level;  and 

[(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at 
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nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted 
in  their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C) 
in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported, 
or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volunteers  shall 
not  be  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor. 

[(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including  travel 
to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

[(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.] 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERACY  TRAINING 

Sec.  603.  The  Director  shall  stimulate  and  encourage  States  and  local 
communities  to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  each  person  over  the  age  of 
eighteen,  particularly  those  persons  who  are  receiving  wel  fare  payments  or 
other  forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  inability  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,  constitutes  a  substantial 
impairment  of  his  employability ,  to  participate  in  an  adult  education  or 
other  program  which  would  improve  his  employability .  The  Director 
may  make  grants  to  States  and.  their  political  subdivisions  to  assist  them 
to  meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  603-1 .  (a)  A To  person  whose  compensation  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  and  no  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candi¬ 
dates.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  to  volunteers  in  the  Job  Uorps. 
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(6)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds  that 
any  person  has  violated  subsection  (a),  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  person  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to 
the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  action. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty 
efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate,  or 
delegates  thereof. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  twenty  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Director,  the  Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  are  appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  each 
year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Director  may  request. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments 
so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Business 
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Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for 
loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles  III  and 
IV  of  this  Act. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c)). 

REPORTS 

Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  such 
term  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the  term 
“United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the 
foregoing  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise, 
means  department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  “family”,  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible, 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner — 

(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
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Other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering 

programs  related  to  the  pui  poses  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall  . 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  law,  assist  in  carrying  our  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and 
functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is 
being  performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 

(c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum,  coordination  of  programs  and 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act  with  the  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  by  the  United,  States  Employment  Service,  the  Director  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  shall  provide  for  such  coordination  at  the  local  level  with 
public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  The  Director  shall 
include,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  prescribed  by  section  608,  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(d)  In,  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  utilized,  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  and  in  order  to 
insure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribu¬ 
tion  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines,  required  by  such  agencies 
for  the  effective  performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  012.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance 
or  benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  613.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis- 
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tribute  such  information,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an 
offset  to  such  cost),  and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or 
regulation. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community 
improvement.  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  under  title  ll  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities 
t° \  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and 
distribution  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act . 

PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Sec..  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  615.  I  he  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund 
established  bjr  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 3 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  61 5.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

transfer  of  funds 

Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  any 
such  title  {other  than  part  C  of  title  I),  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other 
such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 

Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equitably 
between  residents  of  rural  and  m  ban  areas. 
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rtnue  \ssustaxce 

Sw  701  (a)  Notwithstanding  tin'  provisions  of  titles  1,  IV.  A. 
\l\  [sod  Wl]  V 17.  and  .XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State 
plan  approx  od  under  anv  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

(O  the  first  sSo  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over  SS5  of  payments 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  title  1  or  11  of  this  Act  or  any  program  assisted 
under  such  title  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources 
of  such  person  in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved 
State  plait,  or  ^lT  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan: 

V'.A  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or 
w  ith  respect  to  any  month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to  or 
for  the  benefit  oi  such  other  individual;  and 

no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such  approved 
State  plan. 

VK  No  tunas  to  Mich  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X  X1Y  or  XY1  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1.  tdoo.  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  •  hick  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  a  . 

TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 


ST ATE.it EXT  OF  PCRPOSE 

Si-:.  Shi .  I:  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage  vol- 
w, tears  to  participate  m  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by  living 
wad  soar k*m§  wmtmg  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural 
cemm^miSie^  <m  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job 
Corps  xmp*  mm-d  centers:  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate  programs 
w$  mii'ijmSeer  tormnixg  md  ferrice:  and.  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
imUsidruds  from  m  walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating 
prertu  m  their  tome  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  members  of 
ti*?  telpimgi  professions. 

ATTB'Jsrrr  to  establish  vista  program 

Sit.  S?£.  z  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
Old - 

(1  wpm  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
veymmisatims .  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
pwsgrwm*  eemkattmg  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

5  m  mvpemtiem  wtik  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  in- 
m&red  z*?ig*.  volunteer-*  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health,  education, 
•CKufssn  or  related  muds  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra- 
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tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands;  ( B )  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  'ill  or  men¬ 
tally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities 
authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  be 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  ( including  restrictions  on  political  activities 
that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among 
the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned) 
as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall  not  be  so  referred  or 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs  under  section 
805  be  conducted  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant 
to  section  802(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the 
case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month),  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including 
travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence , 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  80J+.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (II)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  19 40. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  err  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  condor, t  of,  special  programs  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed,  to 
encourage  more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services, 
including  services  of  low-dncome  persons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for 
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volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper  supervision  and  for  ap¬ 
propriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term 
commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest.  Individuals 
who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
service  or  training,  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal 
support  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly 
from  the  Director  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this,  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967 ,  and  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 


TITLE  II  OF  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962,  AS  AMENDED 

TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

GENERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  201.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  determine  the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy,  de¬ 
velop  policies  for  the  adequate  occupational  development  and  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  the  skills  of  the  Nation’s  workers,  promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro¬ 
grams,  including  on-the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  employ¬ 
ment  the  many  persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-tune  employment  without  such  training,  and  to  equip  the  Nation’s 
workers  with  the  new  and  improved  skills  that  are  or  will  be  required. 
Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and  provide 
for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or  sequen¬ 
tially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal  Acts,  where  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished  thereby. 

selection  of  trainees 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  a  program  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  for  occupational  training  under  this 
Act  those  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment  without 
training.  Workers  hi  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  annual  net 
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family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  special 
program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of  youths, 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling,  who  because  of  inadequate  educational  background  and 
work  preparation  are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment 
without  such  training  and  schooling. 

(c)  Although  priority  hi  referral  for  training  shall  be  extended  to 
unemployed  persons,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  also  refer  other  persons  qualified  for  training  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  needed  skills.  Priority  in 
referral  for  training  shall  also  be  extended  to  persons  to  be  trained 
for  skills  needed  within,  first,  the  labor  market  area  in  which  they 
reside  and,  second,  within  the  State  of  their  residence. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  the  occupational  train¬ 
ing  needs  of  referred  persons,  provide  for  their  orderly  selection  and 
referral  for  training  under  this  Act,  and  provide  counseling  and  place¬ 
ment  services  to  persons  who  have  completed  their  training,  as  well  as 
follow-up  studies  to  determine  whether  the  programs  provided  meet 
the  occupational  training  needs  of  the  persons  referred. 

(e)  Before  selecting  a  person  for  training,  other  than  for  training 
under  subsection  (i),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  the 
person  is  to  be  trained.  If  such  employment  is  not  available  in  the 
area  in  which  the  person  resides,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  reasonable 
assurance  of  such  person’s  willingness  to  accept  employment  outside 
his  area  of  residence. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  refer  persons  for  training  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  which  requires  less  than  two  weeks  training,  unless  there  are  im¬ 
mediate  employment  opportunities  in  such  occupation. 

(g)  The  duration  of  any  training  program  to  which  a  person  is 
referred  shall  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  occupation  for 
which  the  person  is  being  trained. 

(h)  Upon  certification  by  the  responsible  training  agency  that  a 
person  who  has  been  referred  for  training  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  such  train¬ 
ing  absent  good  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  terminate  his 
training  and  subsistence  allowances,  and  his  transportation  allowances 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  regular 
place  of  residence  after  termination  of  training,  and  withdraw  his  re¬ 
ferral.  Such  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  such  allowances  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

(i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  refer 
for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills  those  eligible  persons  who 
indicate  their  intention  to,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses 
of  occupational  training  of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment.  Such  referrals  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  enter  into  agreements  with  States  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either  in  advance  or  by 
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way  of  reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agents  for  the  United  States,  to  make  payment  of  weekly  training  al¬ 
lowances  to  unemployed  persons  selected  for  training  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  202  and  undergoing  such  training  in  a  program 
operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  four  weeks,  and 
the  basic  amount  of  any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons  under¬ 
going  training,  including  uncompensated  employer-provided  training, 
shall  not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  gross 
unemployment  compensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  de¬ 
pendents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available:  Provided,  That  the  basic  amount  of  such 
payments  may  be  increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each  dependent  over  two 
up  to  a  maximum  of  four  additional  dependents:  Provided  further, 
That  in  any  week  an  individual  who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  in  excess  of  his  total  allow¬ 
ance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  allowance 
increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess.  With  respect  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  determine  the 
amount  of  the  training  allowance  to  be  paid  any  eligible  person  taking 
training  under  this  Act. 

With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a  person  receives  unemployment 
compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
the  total  training  allowance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  allow¬ 
ance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a  training  allowance  under 
this  Act.  The  supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  his  unemployment  compensation  and  the  training 
allowance  provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  training,  the  amount  of  any 
payment  which  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  that  payment  as  the  number  of  compensated  hours  per 
week  under  the  training  program  bears  to  forty  hours. 

The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  training  under  section 
tion  204  or  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employment  (other 
than  employment  under  an  on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  (other 
than  in  employment  under  such  an  on-the-job  training  program)  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  person 
engaged  in  training  under  this  title,  including  compensated  full-time 
on-the-job  training,  such  sums  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  defray  transportation  expenses,  and  when  such  training  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
trainee’s  regular  place  of  residence,  subsistence  expenses  for  separate 
maintenance  of  the  trainee :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  in  defraying 
such  subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance 
exceeding  $35  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day;  nor  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  authorize  any  transportation  expenditure  exceeding  the  rate  of 
10  cents  per  mile,  except  in  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may  authorize  reimbursement  for  the  trainee’s  travel  by  the  most  eco- 
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nomical  mode  of  public  transportation,  and  except  that  in  noncon¬ 
tiguous  States  and  in  areas  outside  the  continental  United  States 
where  the  per  diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  exceeds  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  pre¬ 
scribed  under  that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in 
gainful  employment:  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  to  members  of  a  family  or  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  employed,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  trainees  to  undertake  or  to 
continue  training:  Provided  further,  That  no  allowances  shall  be  paid 
to  any  member  of  a  family  or  household  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  head  of  such  family  or  household  has  terminated 
his  employment  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  member  for  train¬ 
ing  allowances  under  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $20  a  week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who 
require  such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who 
are  referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202(b),  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding  sentence,  except 
that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who 
has  not  graduated  from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied 
himself  that  such  youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after 
pursuing  all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing,  have  concluded,  after  considering  any  assistance  available  under 
section  13  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  that  further  school 
attendance  by  such  youth  in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  The  number 
of  youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of 
unemployment  compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effective  management  of  programs  under  this 
section,  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving  such  allow¬ 
ances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  authorize  con¬ 
tinued  payments  of  allowances  to  any  youth  who  becomes  twenty-two 
years  of  age  during  the  course  of  his  training,  if  he  has  completed  a 
substantial  part  of  such  training.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h),  the  Secretary  may 
refer  any  individual  who  has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of  title  1 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964-  to  training  under  this  Act, 
and  such  individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in 
section  203(a)  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on 
such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  sub¬ 
section  ( h )  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making 
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such  payments  during  the  most  recent  jour-calendar-quarter  period  jor 
which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be  deemed  youths 
jor  the  jrurpose  oj  applying  the  provision  under  this  subsection  limiting 
the  number  oj  youths  who  may  receive  training  allowances. 

(d)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  otherwise 
eligible  who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such  payment  would 
be  made,  has  received  or  is  seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  un¬ 
employment  compensation  law,  but  if  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
agency  finally  determines  that  a  person  denied  training  allowances  for 
any  week  because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  such 
Federal  or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  week. 

(e)  A  person  who  refuses,  without  good  cause,  to  accept  training 
under  this  Act  shall  not,  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  entitled  to  training 
allowances. 

(f)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 
(including,  as  far  as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements  concluded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  will  pro¬ 
mote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States  against  loss 
and  insure  the  proper  application  of  payments  made  to  the  State  under 
such  agreement.  Except  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agreements,  or  in 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized  determinations  by  any  duly  desig¬ 
nated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  weekly  train¬ 
ing  allowances  under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  any 
purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any  other  officer. 

(g) (1)  If  State  unemployment  compensation  payments  are  paid  to 
a  person  taking  training  under  this  Act  and  eligible  for  a  training  al¬ 
lowance,  the  State  making  such  payments  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
funds  herein  appropriated.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  the  States  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in 
the  State’s  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 

(2)  If  unemployment  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  paid  to  a  person  taking  training  under  this  Act  and 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance,  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  from 
funds  herein  appropriated,  for  all  of  such  benefits  paid.  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  hi  the  railroad  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  account. 

(h)  A  person  who,  in  connection  with  an  occupational  training  pro¬ 
gram,  has  received  a  training  allowance  of  whose  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payments  were  reimbursed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  training  allowances 
under  this  Act  for  one  year  after  the  completion  or  other  termination 
(for  other  than  good  cause)  of  the  training  with  respect  to  which  such 
allowance  or  payment  was  made. 

(i)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  is  receiving 
training  for  an  occupation  which  requires  a  training  period  of  less 
than  six  days. 
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ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  encourage,  develop  and 
secure  the  adoption  of  programs  for  on-the-job  training  needed  to 
equip  persons  selected  for  training  with  the  appropriate  skills.  The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  secure  the  adoption 
by  the  State  and  by  private  and  public  agencies,  employers,  trade 
associations,  labor  organizations  and  other  industrial  and  community 
groups  which  he  determines  are  qualified  to  conduct  effective  training 
programs  under  this  title  of  such  programs  as  he  approves,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appropriate  agreements  with 
them. 

(b)  In  adopting  or  approving  any  training  program  under  this 
part,  and  as  a  condition  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  insure  adherence  to  appropriate  training  standards,  in¬ 
cluding  assurances — 

(1)  that  the  training  content  of  the  program  is  adequate,  in¬ 
volves  reasonable  progression,  and  will  result  in  the  qualification 
of  trainees  for  suitable  employment; 

(2)  that  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
periods  customarily  required  for  comparable  training; 

(3)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
and  records  of  attendance  and  progress  are  provided;  and 

(4)  that  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such 
rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
under  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  considering  such  factors 
as  industry,  geographical  region,  and  trainee  proficiency. 

(c)  Where  on-the-job  training  programs  under  this  part  require 
supplementary  classroom  instruction,  appropriate  arrangements  for 
such  instruction  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  education,  and 
training,  and  the  public  in  general.  From  the  members  appointed  to 
such  Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  any  duly  established  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time 
to  tune  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not 
less  than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  available  to  per¬ 
sons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the  organization  on  a  com¬ 
munity,  State,  and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-management-public 
advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities  or 
for  its  responsibilities  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  including  travel  time,  and 
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shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(e)(1)  Any  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  is  hereby 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of 
sections  281,  283,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  extend — 

(A)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connection  with  the 
appointee’s  Government  service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  to  the  prosecution 
or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  appointed, 
of  any  claim  against  the  Government  involving  any  matter  with 
which  such  person,  during  such  period,  is  or  was  directly  con¬ 
nected  by  reason  of  such  appointment. 

STATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  each  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each 
State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  title,  utilize  the 
services  of  the  appropriate  State  agency  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  make  payments  to  such  State  or  appro¬ 
priate  agency  for  expenses  incurred  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 
as  will  promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States 
against  loss  and  insure  that  the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  are  performed  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Secretary. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

Part  B — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

GENERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  appropriate  State  vocational  education  agen¬ 
cies  will  undertake  to  provide  training  needed  to  equip  persons  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  202,  for  the  occupations  specified  in  the 
referrals,  except  that  with  respect  to  education  to  be  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  referrals  under  subsection  (b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
through  other  appropriate  education  agencies.  Such  State  agencies 
shall  provide  for  such  training  through  public  educational  agencies  or 
institutions  or  through  arrangements  with  private  educational  or 
training  institutions  where  such  private  institutions  can  provide  equip¬ 
ment  or  services  not  available  in  public  institutions,  particularly  for 
training  in  technical  and  subprofessional  occupations,  or  where  such 
institutions  can,  at  comparable  cost,  (1)  provide  substantially  equiva¬ 
lent  training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  individual 
referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  in  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or 
current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages.  The  State  agency  shall 
be  paid  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  determines  that  payments  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  such  payments  with  respect  to  private  institutions  are 
required  to  give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain  such  other  provisions  as  will  promote  effec¬ 
tive  administration  (including  provision  (1)  for  reports  on  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  performance  of  trainees,  (2)  for  immediate  certification 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  responsible  training  agency  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  person  referred  for  training  who  does  not  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
such  training  absent  good  cause,  and  (3)  for  continuous  supervision 
of  the  training  programs  conducted  under  the  agreement  to  insure  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training  provided),  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss,  and  assure  that  the  functions  and  duties  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  State  agency  are  performed  in  such  fashion  as  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
does  not  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  section,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  training  which  the  State  agency  does  not  provide  under  such 
an  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
provide  the  needed  training  by  agreement  or  contract  with  public  or 
private  educational  or  training  institutions. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  232.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Part  C — Redevelopment  Areas 

Sec.  241.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  responsibilities  under 
parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are  authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary 
program  of  training  and  training  allowances,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  in  areas  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  any  subsequent 
Act  authorizing  such  designation.  Such  program  shall  be  carried  out 
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by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  programs 
under  this  Act  and  with  then1  respective  functions  under  those 
provisions,  except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  determine  the  occupational  training  or  re¬ 
training  needs  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals 
residing  in  redevelopment  areas; 

(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals  residing  in 
redevelopment  areas  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may  be  referred  and 
selected  for  training  and  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  amount  and  duration  of 
training  allowances  under  this  section  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances  provided  under 
section  203(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall,  each  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  prescribe  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any 
matching  funds  be  required. 

Part  D — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 

Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under  this  part, 
programs  for  needy  persons  who  require  work  experience  or  special 
family  and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  assisted  to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competitive 
labor  market.  Such  programs  shall— 

(1 )  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health, 
family  and  day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided,  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  106 j,  as  amended; 

(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required  to  assist 
participants  in  developing  necessary  work  attitudes  or  to  prepare 
them  for  work  or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of  needed  skills; 

(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on  or  off  the  job 
(including  classroom  instruction  where  needed  through  appropriate 
arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  participants  to  develop 
their  occupational  potential,  improve  their  occupational  level  and 
secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements  with  employers, 
labor  organizations ,  other  public  and  private  agencies,  for  develop¬ 
ment  where  needed  of  additional  employment  opportunities  for  partici¬ 
pants,  for  job  referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to  assist  par- 
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ticipants  in  securing  and  retaining  employment  and  securing  possi¬ 
bilities  jor  advancement;  and 

(i 6 )  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  section 
10 Ji  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unemployed 
individuals  where  the  Secretary  oj  Labor  determines  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  reside. 

(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under  this  part,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high-training  potential 
and  which  afford  the  best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  participants. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  use  and  apportionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part. 


SECTION  205(b)(2)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Total  of  the  loans  for  any  academic  year  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  made  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $2,500  in  the  case  of  any 
graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner),  and  may  not  exceed  $1,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 
The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from  such  funds  may  not 
exceed  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  professional  student 
(as  so  defined,  and  including  any  loans  from  such  funds  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional  student),  or 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institution 
of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
(by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view 
to  preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  in 
need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  student  in  such  in¬ 
stitution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such 
institution,  is  in  good  standing  there  either  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student,  and  (D)  is  carrying  at  least 
one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  institution; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  installments  (or,  if  the 
borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner)  payable  quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  (at 
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the  option  of  the  institution)  over  a  period  beginning  nine  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry,  at  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside 
the  States  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  institution,  and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months 
after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any 
such  loan,  and  installments  need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  (i) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  carrying,  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
institution,  (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(iii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  [section  603]  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964:  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall  apply 
to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution,  (B)  any 
such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year 
period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  (C)  such 
ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  (D)  the 
institution  may  provide  that  installments  need  not  be  paid  during 
any  period  or  periods,  aggregating  not  in  excess  of  three  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  less  than  half-time  attendance 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  taking  courses  which  are 
creditable  toward  a  degree,  and  may  also  provide  that  any  such 
period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  but  interest 
shall  continue  to  accrue  during  any  such  period,  (E)  the  bor¬ 
rower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  loan,  and  (F)  the  institution  may  provide,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  re¬ 
payment  period  of  the  loan  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
by  the  borrower  with  respect  to  all  the  oustanding  loans  made  to 
him  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  at 
a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month; 


SECTION  427  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS  OF  STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  427  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  shall  be  insurable  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  only  if— 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
at  an  eligible  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  is  in  good  standing  there  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  institution,  and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of 
the  normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (C)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition  and  fees  applicable 
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to  that  student  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room 
for  such  a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  agreement  which — 

(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without  endorsement, 
except  that  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other 
written  agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under  the 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  endorsement  may 
be  required, 

(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c))  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  in  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless  sooner 
repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  beginning  not  earlier 
than  nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  institution 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as 
determined  by  the  institution,  except  (i)  as  provided  in 
clause  (C)  below,  (ii)  that  the  period  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  execution  of  the  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  it  and  (iii)  that  the  note  or  other 
written  instrument  may  contain  such  provisions  relating  to 
repayment  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  interest 
or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  insurance  premiums,  or  other 
default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 

(C)  provides  that  periodic  installments  of  principal  need 
not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during 
any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (ii)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  [or]  (iii)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv) 
not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  de¬ 
termining  the  ten-year  period  or  the  fifteen-year  period 
provided  in  clause  (B)  above, 

(D)  provides  for  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate,  not  exceeding  the  applicable 
maximum  rate  prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection  (b))  on  a  national, 
regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  which  interest  shall 
be  payable  in  installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan  except 
that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other  written  agreement, 
any  interest  payable  by  the  student  may  be  deferred  until 
not  later  than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the  first 
installment  of  principal  falls  due,  in  which  case  interest 
that  has  so  accrued  during  that  period  may  be  added  on  that 
date  to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  increasing  the 
insurance  liability  under  this  part), 

(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  from  the  borrower  any  portion  of  the  interest 
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on  the  note  which  is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part, 

(F)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  with  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan,  including,  if  agreed  upon,  a 
provision  requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender,  in 
addition  to  principal  and  interest,  amounts  equal  to  the 
insurance  premiums  payable  by  the  lender  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  with  respect  to  such  loan. 

(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  interest  prescribed  and  defined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of  subsection  (a)  may  ex¬ 
ceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
loan,  except  that  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to  impede  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum 
rates  of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan. 

(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  loans 
to  that  borrower  which  are  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part  shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all  such  loans  (to¬ 
gether  with  interest  thereon),  whichever  amount  is  less. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  this  legislation  because  it  merely  re¬ 
peats  the  high  promises  to  the  poor  and  raises  their  expectations  with¬ 
out  providing  the  effective  means  of  fulfilling  them.  Specifically,  we 
oppose  this  legislation  becaues  it  does  not  address  itself  to — 

1.  The  correction  of  the  abuses  which  are  destroying  the  poverty 
program;  or 

2.  The  guarantee  of  involvement  of  local  government  officials  and 
citizens  of  talent  with  representatives  of  the  poor  at  policy¬ 
making  levels  to  provide  the  indispensable  ingredient  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  community  action  programs;  or 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  partnership  with  the  States  which  will 
allow  them  meaningful  participation  in  the  program;  or 

4.  The  establishment  of  program  and  funding  priorities  which 
would  give  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  the  very  young  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  private  entei’prise  to  the  unemployed. 

FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE 

During  the  past  year,  efforts  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  to  gather  information  which  would  be  helpful  in  drafting 
effective  antipoverty  legislation  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  desired 
goal.  A  $200,000  investigation  was  thwarted  by  lack  of  direction 
and  tactics  resulting  in  a  most  superficial  effort.  To  date,  no  report 
has  been  published  of  the  findings  of  the  investigation. 

The  promises  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
subsequent  hearings  in  selected  field  areas  were  totally  unfulfilled. 
The  minority  membership,  available  during  the  November-January 
period  of  adjournment,  waited  patiently  for  field  hearings  which  never 
materialized. 

A  musical  chair  investigative  staff,  which  at  no  time  included  an 
accountant,  was  constantly  confused  by  change  of  directions,  can¬ 
celed  trips,  recall  from  investigations,  and  numerous  changes  in  the 
lineup.  Reports  were  sketchy  and  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
statistics  and  percentages  which  provided  little  help  to  draft  sorely 
needed  legislative  changes.  In  December  the  chairman  astonished 
subcommittee  members  by  appointing  a  three-man  task  force  to 
“check  on”  his  first  investigation. 

No  independent  investigation  was  possible  under  these  circumstances 

The  widely  heralded  hearings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  March  developed  into  an  8-day  parade  of  adminis¬ 
tration  spokesmen  and  apologists  for  the  poverty  program  who  spent 
hours  relating  self-serving  statistics  and  stressing  debatable  accom¬ 
plishments.  The  hearings  were  so  loaded  that  the  most  critical 
witness  turned  out  to  be  the  Director,  Sargent  Shriver,  himself. 

The  minority  recommended  67  witnesses,  knowledgeable  regarding 
all  aspects  of  the  antipoverty  program,  be  called.  These  recom- 
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mendations  were  ignored  and  the  hearings  were  abruptly  terminated. 
When  incredulous  Republican  committee  members,  and  the  press, 
questioned  Chairman  Powell’s  arbitrary  action,  his  response  was 
characteristic:  “ Because  I  am  the  Chairman 

The  'private  wedding  of  politics  and  poverty 

Perpetrating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  of  political  partisanship 
involving  a  piece  of  important  national  legislation  that  the  Congress 
has  ever  witnessed,  committee  Democrats  held  a  series  of  private 
caucuses  to  draft  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments.  Ex¬ 
cluding  Republicans  from  the  closed-door  sessions,  the  Democrats 
sought  to  write  “a  bill  we  can  defend.” 

In  our  opinion  these  actions  are  an  open  admission  that  many  Demo¬ 
crats  consider  the  proverty  program  as  pure  politics  and  their  own  private 
preserve. 

Forty-one  days  after  the  abrupt  termination  of  hearings,  executive 
sessions  to  mark  up  the  bill  were  begun.  The  more  than  a  month  that 
the  Democrats  spent  in  an  effort  to  hammer  out  a  position  which 
they  could  defend  was  apparently  of  no  avail.  Any  discussion  of  issues 
quickly  revealed  their  serious  divisions.  Several  times  executive  ses¬ 
sions  broke  up  in  confusion  as  Democrats  repeatedly  caucused  in  an 
effort  to  unite  in  a  defensive  position. 

Whip  cracks 

When  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  still  serious  dissension 
among  the  Democratic  members,  the  chairman  ramrodded  the  bill 
through  the  committee  rather  than  have  it  subjected  to  amendments. 
Republican  proposals  for  substantial  changes  that  would  have  cor¬ 
rected  present  abuses  in  the  program  were  summarily  rejected  on 
straight  party-line  votes. 

Thus,  as  the  war  on  poverty  approaches  its  third  year,  with  abuses, 
scandals,  and  waste  mounting,  no  significant  corrective  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  legislation.  Now,  more  than  ever,  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  a  responsible  and  sincere  investigation  of  the  program. 
Numerous  instances  of  waste  and  corruption  have  been  exposed,  for 
the  most  part  by  diligent  newspaper  reporters  in  various  localities. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  There  is  a  notable  lack  of  inspections  and 
examinations  of  expenditures. 

Rales  Committee  refuses  to  hold  hearings 

Congressman  William  H.  Ayres,  joined  by  other  Republicans, 
sponsored  a  resolution  to  establish  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  advice  of  the  minority  leader,  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  bipartisan  investigation  of  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Although  this 
proposal  has  had  overwhelming  support  from  Republicans  and  has 
been  sponsored  by  some  Democrats — -notably  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler — the  controlling  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  have  refused  to  even  hold  a  hearing  on  the  resolution  for 
a  select  committee. 

Although  undermanned,  we  will  continue  to  survey  the  poverty 
program,  to  point  out  the  abuses,  and  to  make  proposals  for  construc¬ 
tive  changes. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 

A  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  new  concept  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States.  However,  a  “war  on  poverty”  as  a  political  tool 
which  seeks  to  decrease  and  abolish  poverty  by  Government  fiat  is  new. 

The  entire  economic  progress  of  our  Nation  has  been  marked  by  an 
increasingly  successful  struggle  against  deprivation.  The  advance¬ 
ment  that  the  U.S.  economy  has  made  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  has  decreased 
by  13  percent  since  1947. 

The  dimensions  of  poverty 

Using  1964  constant  dollars,  31  percent  of  the  families  in  1947  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  and  by  1964  only  18  percent  of  the  families 
fit  into  this  category.  This  remarkable  decrease  was  accomplished 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  industry,  government,  and  pri  ate 
organizations  pursuing  the  joint  goals  of  economic  progress  and  the 
elimination  of  poverty — not  by  massive  employment  in  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy. 


Income  of  families,  1941-64 
[Percent  of  families  with  money  income  less  than  $3,000  (1964  prices)] 
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Although  substantial  economic  progress  has  been  made,  we  must 
take  a  more  critical  look  at  the  advancement  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
poverty.  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  reduction  rate  of  the  total 
number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty  has  slowed  in  recent  years. 

Overall  advancement  is  further  marred  by  the  finding  that  certain 
groups  of  our  population  have  not  made  any  economic  advancement 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  become  even  further  entrenched  in  their 
poverty  status.  For  instance,  the  number  of  families  with  five  or 
more  children  who  live  in  poverty  has  remained  constant  at  about  1.1 
million.  The  number  of  poor  households  headed  by  females  increased 
from  1959  to  1964. 

Although  the  total  number  of  poor,  nonwhite  households  declined 
by  200,000  between  1959  and  1964,  it  is  still  of  serious  consequence 
to  note  that  in  1964  almost  48  percent  of  the  non  white  families  with 
children  were  below  the  poverty-income  level.  As  was  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  committee,  since  1960  per  capita  income  in 
Negro  sections  of  Los  Angeles  has  declined  and  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  rate.  This  occurred  in  a  5-year 
period  when  there  was  a  23  percent  per  capita  income  rise. 

“Nothing  can  he  done  *  *  *  but  to  pay  the  hill ” 

As  the  monetary  commitment  to  the  reduction  of  poverty  has  in¬ 
creased,  the  rate  of  the  reduction  of  poverty  has  slowed.  This  dis¬ 
turbing  phenomenon  was  noted  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
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in  its  report  on  the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  1966. 
Discussing  the  supplemental  appropriation  to  States  for  public  assist¬ 
ance,  the  report  states: 

*  *  *  When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  annual  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  for  fiscal  year  1966,  it  reduced  the  request  for  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  by  $242,100,000  on  the  basis  that 
we  have  been  appropriating  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  every  year  for  the  past  few  years  for  programs 
that  are  aimed  at  combating  dependency,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  unemployment  was  better  than 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  unemployment  rates 
have  gone  to  even  lower  levels  than  was  anticipated  when 
Congress  acted  on  the  original  appropriation  for  1966.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  is  not  only  to  restore  the  reduction  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  but  for  an  additional  amount  of  approximately 
$140  million.  Of  course,  this  is  purely  a  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation  and  nothing  can  be  done  under  the  law  but  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Redirection  for  progress 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mere  increase  of  funds  will  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  economic  progress  that  has  been  made  to  date.  Because 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  historic  period  when  Federal  funds 
are  limited,  we  must  see  that  top  priority  is  given  to  the  programs 
which  will  bring  the  highest  return  on  our  investment.  A  redirection 
of  programs  and  funding  is  necessary  if  the  objective  of  the  elimination 
of  poverty  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  war  on  poverty  must  be  eval¬ 
uated  on  the  basis  of  its  accomplishments,  not  its  objectives. 

S2.3  BILLION  LATER 

The  war  on  poverty  has  now  been  in  progress  for  2  years.  Twee 
billion  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  to  wage  that 
war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  good  has  been  accomplished  at 
extravagant  cost,  but  what  return  has  the  taxpayer  received  for  his 
investment?  He  is  daily  treated  to  headline  stories  of  mismanage¬ 
ment,  abuse,  and  scandals  concerning  the  poverty  program. 

Sargent  Shriver  testified  before  our  committee  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  mistakes  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
made  in  the  past  year.  He  produced  a  welter  of  self-servicing  sta¬ 
tistics  designed  to  prove  that  the  programs  are  working.  He  even 
“admitted”  a  few  of  the  “setbacks”  like  the  Black  Arts  Workshop, 
Job  Corps  problems,  and  ineligible  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees. 

The  mistakes  that  Mr.  Shriver  admitted  were  all  points  of  fact,  but 
the  balance  of  accomplishments  and  failures  he  presented  was  decid¬ 
edly  lopsided.  Through  a  series  of  press  releases  and  Republican 
poverty  memos,  we  have  sought  to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  just 
exactly  what  is  happening.  We  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the 
incidents  that  have  occurred,  or  to  reproduce  all  the  excellent  news 
stories,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  highlight  the  problems  so  that  clear, 
carefully  developed  remedies  may  be  found. 
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Our  worst  jears 

As  original  supporters  of  residential,  experimental  schools  for  un¬ 
employed  underprivileged  youths,  the  concept  embodied  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  we  were  very  apprehensive  about  the  mass  production 
of  this  idea.  Our  worst  fears  did  not  begin  to  anticipate  the  heavy 
fire  of  criticism  that  the  Job  Corps  has  been  under  since  its  much 
publicized  initiation.  A  potentially  good  program  is  faced  with  failure 
because  of  excessive  costs,  political  profiteering,  permissive  disciplinary 
policy  and  a  distant  unenlightened,  centralized  control. 

A  matter  of  sjwculation 

The  costs  of  this  single  antipoverty  program  are  appalling.  Costs 
everywhere  are  exceeding  estimates.  The  combination  of  high 
property  rentals,  excessive  salaries,  and  underestimated  site  rehabilita¬ 
tion  costs  has  resulted  in  a  cost  per  enrollee  that  has  been  variously 
estimated  as  $9,120  to  $13,000  per  year.  These  costs  merely  represent 
the  costs  per  enrollee. 

When  expenses  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  graduate, 
the  results  are  even  more  astounding.  For  example,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center,  after  1  year  of  operation,  has 
produced  42  graduates  at  a  cost  of  $39,205  per  graduate. 

If  the  Job  Corps  program  is  to  be  continued,  it  is  vital  that  costs 
per  enrollee  be  reduced.  We  must,  then,  curb  the  factors  that  are 
causing  the  soaring  costs.  And,  what  is  the  main  factor?  Improper 
location  of  Job  Corps  facilities  in  locations  that  demand  high  rentals 
or  unreasonable  rehabilitation  costs.  The  reasons  that  prompted 
Job  Corps  officials  to  locate  the  centers  in  such  uneconomical  locations 
are  only  a  matter  of  speculation  at  this  time. 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center,  which  is 
located  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
examples  that  could  be  given.  The  story  surrounding  this  center  has 
been  documented  in  the  following  Republican  Poverty  Memo: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  5, 

Mar.  21,  1966] 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Hotel  Cashes  in  on  Antipoverty 

Program 

Lease  a  rundown  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year.  Pay  all  taxes, 
insurance  utilities,  and  repairs.  Spend  $225,000  renovating 
the  building,  which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result  :  One  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 

The  waste  involved  in  another  of  the  pet  projects  of  the 
President’s  so-called  war  on  poverty  was  disclosed  today  by 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  is  housed  in 
the  old  Kanawha  Hotel,  owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co., 
whose  president  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  West  Virginia 
Democrat  and  State  commerce  commissioner. 

“The  rundown  hotel,  which  was  used  for  Democratic  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  headquarters  in  1960,  was  assessed  at 
$87,000  prior  to  occupancy  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  in 
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August  1965,”  Congressman  Quie  said.  “It  was  subse¬ 
quently  raised  to  $115,000.  Estimates  of  reliable  real 
estate  brokers  in  Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel  at 
$250,000.” 

“In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed  profit  of  40  percent 
on  the  annual  $94,800  rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  $225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,”  Congressman  Quie  said. 

“Our  investigations  have  revealed  that  in  the  spring  of 
1965  a  construction  consultant,  an  employee  of  a  firm  retained 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel  to  determine  its 
suitability  for  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center,”  said  Congress¬ 
man  Quie.  “Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the 
site,  the  consultant  recommended  against  use  of  the  hotel, 
reporting  among  other  things  that  the  building  would  be  too 
expensive  to  rehabilitate.” 

Congressman  Quie  said  there  are  “obvious  political  impli¬ 
cations”  in  the  arrangement  and  that  it  is  “another  example 
of  extravagant  diversion  of  antipoverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians.” 

“Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being  held  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  revealed  the  estimated 
costs  of  maintaining  one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year  ranges 
from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators  gasp  at  these  figures  and 
taxpayers  question  the  justification  for  such  an  expensive 
program.  We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Job  Corps 
program  and  agree  with  the  concept  *  *  *  however,  the 
program  wasn’t  designed  to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy 
with  influence,”  Congressman  Quie  said. 


I  From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  14A 
(supplement  to  Poverty  Memo  14),  Apr.  15,  1966] 

Credibility  Gap  at  OEO — Charleston  Revisited 

“Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were  given  to  you 
*  *  *  were  inaccurate.”  Thus,  in  testimony  on  March  23, 
Bernard  L.  Boutin  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
began  a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented  by  Albert  H. 
Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  4  days  earlier  with  reference 
to  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  of  Florida,  took  the 
floor  defending  OEO  and  declaring  that  Congressman  Quie, 
inadvertently,  was  wrong. 

Further  investigation  in  Charleston  not  only  showed  that 
Congressman  Quie  was  right  but  that  he  conservatively 
understated  the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scandalous 
poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat  officeholder  in  West 
Virginia.  Congressman  Quie  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was 
owned  by  a  corporation  whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton,  a 
prominent  Democrat  and  the  present  commerce  commis¬ 
sioner  in  West  Virginia.  This  is  undenied.  Congressman 
Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  lease  provides  for  pa}rment 
of  $94,800  a  year  net  profit,  after  the  Federal  Government 
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reimburses  for  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  repairs.  Mr. 
Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000.  The  fact  is  that  the  rent  is 
$94,800  and  the  Federal  Government  pays,  in  addition, 
$4,800  a  year  for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Quie  said  assessments  in  West  Virginia  were 
by  law  50  percent  of  market  value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they 
were  40  percent.  Chapter  18,  article  9(a),  section  4  of  the 
West  Virginia  Code  provides  that  assessed  valuation  shall 
not  be  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of 
appraised  valuation. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  at 
least  $225,000  renovating  the  rundown  Kanawha  Hotel. 
Mr.  Boutin  said  they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact 
is  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $345,000  to  renovate 
the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Center.  This  includes  $290,026.60 
spent  on  repairs  and  installation  of  equipment,  $24,936.77  for 
electric,  heating  and  plumbing  items  which  they  call  “mainte¬ 
nance”  and  $30,586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  worth  about 
$250,000  at  the  time  it  was  chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center. 
Mr.  Boutin  claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  in  1965  and 
$508,250  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  including  in  its  value  $345,000 
worth  of  renovations  at  taxpayers’  expense).  The  fact  is 
that  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  indicated  the 
Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about  $250,000  prior  to  renova¬ 
tion.  A  somewhat  older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston, 
the  Milner-Ruffner,  with  more  land  and  a  more  valuable 
location,  sold  on  February  1  this  year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel  expenditures 
with  the  claim  that  annual  square-foot  rental  cost  is  less 
than  one  dollar.  This  figure  must  have  been  computed  by 
dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year  rental  by  100,00(3 
square  feet.  This  becomes  an  entirely  meaningless  compu¬ 
tation  when  it  is  understood  that  it  ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel  furniture,  $7,500 
paid  annually  for  taxes  (including  taxes  on  the  furniture  in 
storage  and  the  hotel’s  accounts  receivable),  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  annually  for  rent  in 
addition  to  the  $90,000  reported  by  OEO.  Certainly  a 
meaningful  annual  square-foot  cost  figure  should  include  all 
annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention  $16,000  to  settle  leases 
of  former  tenants  and  some  annually  amortizing  of  the 
$345,549.51  renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he 
fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading  figures? 

In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has  spent  $345,549.51 
renovating  a  rundown  hotel  worth  about  $250,000.  A 
corporation,  whose  then  president  is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on  property 
worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  poverty  profit  of  38  percent  a 
year.  An  OEO  official  described  the  Charleston  Women’s 
Job  Corps  arrangement  as  “the  very  best  deal  that  could 
be  gotten.”  The  taxpayers  might  be  justified  in  asking 
■“the  best  deal  for  Avhom?” 
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[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  16,  Apr.  20, 1966]  I 


The  Kanawha  Hotel — A  Logical  Choice? 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  pointed  out  today  more  errors 
in  the  March  23  testimony  of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Boutin  was 
testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Congressman  Quie  was  attempting  to  learn  more  about  a 
feasibility  study  that  had  been  conducted  to  determine  if  the 
rundown  Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
was  suitable  for  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibility  survey  twice 
said  that  it  was  not  suitable — and  was  fired  for  his  trouble. 
The  Kanawha  Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corp.,  whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton,  West  Virginia 
Commerce  Commissioner  and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate. 

Boutin  was  just  one  of  three  OEO  officials  that  Congressman 
Quie  questioned  about  the  feasibility  study.  He  also  asked 
Benetta  B.  Washington,  of  OEO’s  Women’s  Centers  Division, 
who  had  conducted  the  study.  She  said  it  was  OEO’s  own 
engineers.  Congressman  Quie  asked  Milton  Fogelman, 
OEO  contracting  officer,  who  had  conducted  the  feasibility 
study.  Fogelman  said  it  was  Consolidated  American  Serv¬ 
ices.  He  was  right.  Boutin’s  version  came  out  like  this: 

Mr.  Boutin.  “Survey  for  this  was  done  by  GSA  for  us. 
The  facilities  that  were  carefully  looked  at  was  the  Kuffner 
Hotel,  the  Holley  Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the  Daniel 
Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel.” 

The  “hotel  in  question”  was,  of  course,  the  rundown 
Kanawha. 

Congressman  Quie  had  charged  earlier  that  selection  of  the 
Kanawha  Hotel,  coupled  with  the  $94,800  annual  rental  and 
the  fantastic  cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  the  first- 
year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least  $477,839.76,  “implies  political 
favoritism.” 

(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  that 
the  first-year  cost  figures  advanced  by  Congressman  Quie 
were  inaccurate.  Subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
Congressman  Quie  was  right — Boutin  wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures,  Boutin’s  testimony  that 
several  sites  were  “carefully  looked  at”  appears  to  "be  in¬ 
accurate  and  misleading. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alternatives  were 
considered  for  the  location  of  the  Charleston  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center,  Congressman  Quie  had  the  minority  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  make  a  check,  with  the 
following  results: 

On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley,  owner  of  the 
Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street  in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no 
time  did  she  consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  its  contractor,  Packard  Bell  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.  She  recalled  that  early  in  1965  a  representa- 
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tive  of  Packard  Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be 
interested  in  leasing  the  hotel  as  a  Women’s  Job  Corps 
Center.  Mrs.  Crowley  told  this  man  that  she  was  interested 
in  selling  the  hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She  remembered 
that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and  her  conversation  with  him 
was  less  than  5  minutes.  To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or 
studies  of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell, 
OEO,  or  General  Services  Administration,  which  Boutin 
claimed  made  some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets 
in  Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell, 
GSA  or  OEO  in  contemplation  of  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  site. 
He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  to  the  Daniel 
Boone  management  by  any  representative  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  general  manager  of  the 
Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  vacationing  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Mr.  Creel  confirmed  that  at  no  time  Avas  any  offer  made  to 
the  Daniel  Boone  management  regarding  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  and  to  his  knoA\dedge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
the  hotel  had  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha 
Boulevard  in  Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said  that 
no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Center  site  and  to  his  knoAvlege  no  studies  or 
smweys  of  that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney,  Charleston 
attorney  who  had  represented  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  years 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  building  on  February  1,  1966,  said 
that  to  his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken  in  any  way 
by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consideration  of  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps  site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  principal 
stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Ruffner  Hotel  prior  to  its 
sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965,  Avhen  he  learned  that 
a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  had  been  planned  for  Charles¬ 
ton,  he  Avas  interested  but  Avas  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said,  he  Avoidd  have 
been  very  interested  in  leasing  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800 
annual  rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  as  a  six-story  building  Avith 
basement  and  penthouse  AArhich  includes  about  170  bed¬ 
rooms.  He  said  the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the  Millner  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  past  3  years  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  AA  here  the  hotel  OAAmers  received  17  percent  of  the  gross 
income.  This  resulted  in  the  folloAving  approximate  incomes 
to  the  hotel:  1965,  $21,000;  1964,  $18,000;  and  1963,  $14,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner  Hotel  paid  taxes 
and  insurance  on  the  building  and  its  furniture. 
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Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Hackard  Hell  lease,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the 
hotel  and  its  furniture,  as  well  as  furniture  storage. 

“It  seems  apparent  from  those  figures  that  Mr.  Lilly 
would  have  been  glad,  as  he  has  said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  for  much  less  than  $94,800  a  year,”  Congressman 
Quie  said  in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  today.  “Based  on 
information  furnished  by  responsible  Charleston  hotel  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  is  apparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was 
the  only  site  considered.” 

“This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed  out  previously 
in  Mr.  Boutin’s  testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,” 
Congressman  Quie  said.  “As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  so  many 
errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave  nature  are  enough  to  dis¬ 
credit  Mr.  Boutin’s  entire  testimony.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  chaotic  and  make-it-up-as-you-go  adminis¬ 
tration  that  seem  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  everyday  operations 
at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.” 

“Silver-salaried  Job  Corps” 

Excessive  salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  employees  have  resulted  in 
extraordinary  expense  and  the  proselytism  of  personnel  from 
existing  school  systems.  An  extreme  example  of  this  was  found  at  the 
Camp  Gary  Men’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  where  the 
208  staff  personnel  who  make  $9,000  a  year  or  more  received  an  average 
of  57  percent  increase  in  salary  when  they  were  employed  at  the 
Center.  Further  details  on  the  salaries  at  Camp  Gary  were  set  out 
in  a  Republicn  poverty  memo  and  a  speech  made  to  the  House  by 
Congressman  Goodell: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  20, 

Apr.  28,  1966] 

Silver-Salaried  Job  Corps;  or  Rags  to  Riches 

Want  a  57-percent  raise?  Join  the  staff  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  208  staff  personnel  at  Camp  Gary  (San  Marcos,  Tex.) 
drawing  salaries  over  $9,000  got  an  average  increase  of  57 
percent  above  their  previous  salary.  Twenty-two  of  them 
more  than  doubled  their  previous  salary.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp  Gary  personnel: 


Position 

Previous 

Present 

$5,000 
4,  730 
4, 800 
4,650 

3,  200 

4.  500 
4,300 

3,  800 

4,  764 
4,  700 
4,  500 
4,  600 

$10,000 
10,  080 
10,080 
10,  080 
9.  780 
9,  780 
9,  780 

9.780 
9,  780 

9. 780 
9.493 
9,  480 

Citizenship  teacher _ _ 

Do  _ 

Auto  mechanic  instructor _  _ 

Drafting  instructor _ 

Physical  education  instructor _  ...  ...  ... _  .  ... 

The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always  given  by  poverty 
officials  for  high  salaries  is,  “We  need  the  best  people.”  Is 
it  really  necessary,  however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from  the 
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leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant  salaries,  there  is 
a  distressing  impact  on  school  systems.  What  school 
board  can  compete  with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  appar¬ 
ently  has  money  to  burn;  164  °j  O'*  208  come  directly  to 
Gary  from  school  jobs.  Is  it  necessary  to  offer  S9,780  to  a 
math  instructor  making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher  making 
$4,200,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  come  to  Camp  Gary? 
Would  a  private  employer  offer  these  lavish  ^alaiy  increases 
in  his  business? 

These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should  have  been  brought 
out  in  congressional  hearings.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and 
those  of  Congresswoman  Green  (Democrat  of  Oregon),  the 
reason  for  extravagant  costs  of  Job  Corps  camps  remained 
a  mystery  in  the  hearings.  Camp  Gary  doe>  not  stand 
alone;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a  typical  outgrowth 
of  inept  administration  of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  urban  Job  Corps 
centers  for  full  data  on  their  staff  salaries.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  press  is  welcome  to  examine  the  complete  salary 
records  of  Camp  Gary  in  my  office. 

Ixick  of  enr oiler  screening 

Alarming  incidents  of  violence  involving  Job  Corps  enrollees  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers  and  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities  emphasize  the 
need  for  more  discipline  and  for  a  more  careful  screening  and  selection 
of  enrollees.  We  recognize  the  program  is  designed  to  assist  disad¬ 
vantaged  youths  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  have  been 
involved  in  scrapes  with  the  law;  however,  Congress  did  not  intend 
that  Job  Corps  centers  replace  reformatories. 

The  Job  Corps  should  be  able  to  take  juvenile  offenders,  but  the 
Job  Corps  officials  have  the  responsibility  to  know  the  background  of 
all  enrollees.  The  following  case  history,  described  in  statements  to 
the  House  by  Congressmen  Albert  H.  Quie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
reveals  the  type  of  sorry  incident  that  can  occur  when  Job  Corps 
officials  fail  to  fulfill  their  responsibility: 

Joint  Statement  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  February  7,  1966 

As  friends  of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  we  are  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed  and  angry  about  the  philosophy  prevailing  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  today.  Situations  involving  Job  Corps  enroll¬ 
ees  from  all  over  the  country  have  come  to  our  attention 
dramatizing  this  point.  Perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  of 
them  all  involves  the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  which  we  wish  to  discuss  and  express  our  indignant 
protest  about  today. 

In  doing  so,  let  the  record  be  clear  that  we  sponsored  legis¬ 
lation  for  experimental  "residential  skill  centers”  as  far  back 
as  1961.  Although  the  administration  opposed  these  propo¬ 
sals,  we  were  able  in  1963  to  add  such  a  provision  to  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act.  The  projects  Mere  never  funded  by 
the  administration. 

The  1964  Poverty  Act  launched  us  on  a  mass  production 
of  Job  Corps  camps  without  the  benefit  of  experience.  The 
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present  philosophy  of  Job  Corps  administrators  is  endanger¬ 
ing  the  entire  Job  Corps  approach,  which  can  and  should  help 
many  youngsters  help  themselves.  The  following  case  his¬ 
tory  forcefully  illustrates  our  point. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 

On  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious  fight  took  place  in  a  dor¬ 
mitory  at  the  Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  Camp.  A  corps- 
man  was  brutally  beaten  by  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  a  fellow 
corpsman,  for  playing  a  radio  in  the  dormitory.  With  his 
victim  prone,  Jones  slashed  his  face  and  hands  with  a  knife 
and  then  plunged  the  knife  into  his  abdomen. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  seems  like  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  incidents  that  can  happen  occasionally  when  you 
put  rough,  hard-core  young  men  together  in  a  camp.  The 
full  sequence  of  events,  however,  is  appalling  and  incredible. 
They  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  10  points: 

1.  Jones,  the  assailant,  was  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  “three-time  loser.”  He  had  three  felony 
convictions  against  him,  plus  a  parole  violation,  when 
admitted  to  the  camp. 

2.  Job  Corps  officials  violated  the  interstate  compact 
on  parole  and  probations  by  failing  to  notify  Idaho 
authorities  that  Jones  was  a  parolee  from  California. 
Not  only  that,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Idaho 
authorities,  officials  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  are 
unable  to  determine,  or  have  refused  to  determine,  how 
many  of  their  corpsmen  are  presently  on  parole  or 
probation  from  other  States. 

3.  Jones  not  only  was  a  three-time  felony  loser,  he  was 
serving  in  a  supervisory  capacity  in  the  Mountain  Home 
Camp  as  a  dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

4.  The  Job  Corps  paid  for  an  attorney,  bail,  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  treatment  for  Jones. 

5.  The  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  from  Washington, 
asked  the  court  to  release  Jones  on  probation,  without 
punishment,  on  the  assurance  he  would  be  accepted  back 
at  camp. 

6.  After  release  from  the  hospital,  the  victim  was  so 
mistreated  and  threatened  by  Jones’  friends  at  the 
Mountain  Home  Camp  that  he  was  forced  to  resign  from 
the  Job  Corps. 

7.  Job  Corps  officials  refused  to  sign  a  criminal  com¬ 
plaint  against  Jones  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy. 

8.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  to  subpena  other 
corpsmen  in  order  to  get  them  to  testify  and  at  least 
one  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault,  standing  3  feet 
from  the  scene,  said  he  saw  nothing.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  is  convinced  that  this  witness  is  guilty  of  out¬ 
right  perjury,  but  once  again  Job  Corps  officials  refused 
to  cooperate  or  take  action  to  assist  the  prosecution. 
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9.  The  U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppesen,  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney,  the  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  (Mr.  L.  E.  Clapp),  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Idaho 
Board  of  Correction  (Mr.  Mark  Maxwell),  an  Idaho 
parole  and  probation  officer  (Mr.  A1  Roark),  an  official  of 
the  Idaho  Employment  Security  Agency  (Mr.  Bill  Lesli), 
and  the  Idaho  attorney  general  (Mr.  Allan  Shepard)  were 
so  incensed  by  the  handling  of  this  case  by  Job  Corps 
officials  that  they  met  jointly  and  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  other  officials 
in  Washington.  The  prosecuting  attorney  wrote  Mr. 
Shriver  in  December  and,  at  least  until  recently,  had  not 
even  received  the  courtesy  of  a  routine  reply. 

10.  On  the  pleading  of  Job  Corps  officials,  the  district 
judge  withheld  sentence  on  Jones  and  placed  him  on 
probation  for  2  years  with  the  condition  that  he  serve  4 
months  in  jail  and  then  return  to  the  Job  Corps. 

LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

The  obvious  result  of  this  case  is  that  enrollees  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Home  Job  Corps  Camp  believe  the  law  of  the  jungle 
prevails  and  that  even  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
countenance  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

Job  Corps  officials  should  be  called  to  account  for  this 
episode.  Do  they  believe  they  are  teaching  the  young  men 
at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  constructive  values  by  their 
actions  in  this  case?  What  justification  do  they  have  for 
hiring  an  attorney  with  Federal  taxpayers’  money,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Idaho  law  requires  that  indigent  defendants 
be  furnished  counsel  by  the  State?  Why  do  Job  Corps 
officials  want  Jones  back  in  the  Job  Corps  under  these 
circumstances?  Do  they  plan  to  put  him  back  in  a  position 
of  leadership  and  authority  over  his  fellow  Job  Corps  men? 

FAULTY  PHILOSOPHY 

This  case,  in  capsule,  demonstrates  two  damaging  and 
dangerous  things  about  the  way  the  Job  Corps  program 
is  now  being  administered. 

First,  the  screening  of  enrollees  is  so  incredibly  haphazard 
that  officials  don’t  even  know  when  enrollees  are  on  parole 
for  commission  of  major  felonies. 

Second,  the  philosophy  of  Job  Corps  officials  is  so  ridicu¬ 
lously  soft  and  confused  that  they  will  excuse  almost  any 
behavior  by  an  enrohee,  even  when  it  jeopardizes  the  chance 
of  other  enrollees  to  succeed. 

The  case  of  Paul  Dennis  Jones  in  Idaho  is  not  an  isolated 
one.  It  is  typical  of  official  policy  in  the  Job  Corps.  This 
kind  of  approach  in  handling  tough  young  men  who  have 
committed  serious  crimes  permeates  the  entire  administration 
of  Job  Corps  camps.  It  can  be  fatal  to  the  program  unless 
it  is  reversed  by  direct  and  immediate  action. 

Two  dropouts  from  Camp  Kilmer  recently  declared  that 
they  would  not  have  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  if  they  had 
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known  what  it  was  like.  One  of  them  commented,  “Many 
youths  sent  to  court  for  a  minor  crime  were  given  a  choice 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  reform  school.”  A  common 
statement  among  enrollees  is,  “If  I  go  back,  the  judge  will 
put  me  in  jail.”  Another  enrollee  said,  “The  dormitories 
are  ruled  by  gangs.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Job  Corps  dormitories  are  often  ruled 
by  gangs  when  authorities  deal  so  foolishly  with  felony 
crimes?  Job  Corps  policy  provides  specifically: 

“No  dismissals  from  Job  Corps  can  be  made  by  centers 
without  getting  prior  approval  from  Job  Corps  headquar¬ 
ters  *  *  *.  Under  no  circumstances,  explicit  or  implicit, 
should  a  resignation  be  asked  jor  or  the  opportunity  to  resign 
ojfered.” 

REALISM  NEEDED 

The  Job  Corps  concept  is  sound,  but  it  can’t  be  adminis¬ 
tered  successfully  by  administrators  who  coddle  and  encour¬ 
age  lawbreakers  and  gang  leaders.  Unless  we  start  getting 
some  realism  into  the  Job  Corps  program,  the  American 
people  will  rise  in  indignation  and  probably  sweep  out  the 
good  potential  with  the  bad  performance.  That  would  be 
tragic  for  the  many  youngsters  who  can  be  helped  by  a  good 
Job  Corps  program,  as  well  as  for  our  society  as  a  whole. 


[From  the  Office  of  Congressman  Charles  E.  Cioodell,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  10,  1966] 

Delivered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this  week  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  and  I 
addressed  this  House  with  reference  to  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps,  as  illustrated  especially 
by  a  case  in  Mountain  Home,  Idaho.  Although  two  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Congressman  Comp¬ 
ton  White,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Sam  Gibbons, 
have  adroitly  answered  with  a  smokescreen,  both  of  these 
gentlemen  and  the  Job  Corps  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  important  facts  we  presented.  I  regret  that  they  chose 
to  conceal  these  admissions  amidst  a  rain  of  ill-conceived  and 
unfounded  charges  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  and  I  are  misrepresenting  an  isolated  case  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Job  Corps.  I  will  not  reply  in  kind  because  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleagues.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  were 
proposing  the  Job  Corps  concept  before  either  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  were  in  Congress  and  we  have  consistently 
advocated  the  merits  of  a  sensible  Job  Corps  program. 

NOT  AN  ISOLATED  CASE 

I  shall  recount  later  in  my  remarks  the  specific  admissions 
camouflaged  by  these  gentlemen,  but  let  me  first  deal  with 
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their  charge  that  the  Mountain  Home  incident  is  an  isolated 
case.  Far  from  it.  I  shall  cite  today  only  a  few  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  from  all  over  the  country. 

CAMP  GARY,  TEX. 

Last  July,  three  Job  Corps  enrollees  hi  Camp  Gary,  were 
charged  with  shooting  two  Air  Force  policemen.  Having 
been  booked  for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  they  were 
returned  to  regular  duty  in  the  camp.  Job  Corps  officials 
hired  three  separate  lawyers  to  defend  the  enrollees  and  the 
case  has  not  yet  come  to  trial  due  to  delays  and  “absence 
of  key  witnesses.” 

CAMP  BRECKENRIDGE 

In  August  last  year  a  Job  Corps  man  on  leave  in  Billings, 
Mont.,  was  charged  with  shooting  at  a  policeman  and 
wounding  a  woman  in  a  Billings  bar.  Job  Corps  officials 
not  only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  are  paying  for  an  attorney, 
they  have  flown  the  enrollee  and  a  security  guard  back  and 
forth  from  Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  to  Billings  at  least 
twice  and  perhaps  more.  The  case  has  still  not  come  to 
trial  and  the  corpsman  remains  an  enrollee  in  Camp 
Breckenridge.  The  apparent  estimate  of  cost  in  this  case 
is  a  minimum  of  $1,000  to  the  taxpayers  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

“The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  idea, 
but  this  incident  is  wrong  and  really  burns  me  up.” 

The  Senator  continues: 

“These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are  being  coddled  and 
complimented  for  their  derogatory  behavior.” 

KINGSPORT,  TENN. 

In  December  a  warrant  was  issued  in  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
against  two  young  men  for  allegedly  bludgeoning  two  victims 
with  a  lead  pipe.  They  left  the  town  that  morning  for  two 
Illinois  Job  Corps  camps  before  the  warrant  could  be  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples  of  this 
nature.  Job  Corps  camps  are,  and  should  be,  for  hard-core 
youngsters,  many  of  whom  have  had  brushes  with  the  law. 
They  need  sympathetic  understanding.  They  also  need 
to  learn  discipline  and  social  values  such  as  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  present  policy  of  Job  Corps  officials  too 
often  undermines  this  whole  purpose. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 

In  the  Mountain  Home  case,  my  two  colleagues  and  the 
Job  Corps  have  now  openly  admitted  the  following  devas¬ 
tating  facts : 

First.  An  enrollee  named  Paul  Dennis  Jones  did  attack  a 
fellow  corpsman  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  a  Job  Corps 
dormitory. 
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Second.  Jones  was  a  three-time  felony  loser,  including 
conviction  for  attempted  murder. 

Third.  Job  Corps  screening  procedures  are  so  haphazard 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  Jones’  previous  record  when  they 
took  him  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Fourth.  Jones  was  in  a  capacity  of  leadership  in  the 
Mountain  Home  Camp,  serving  as  dormitory  leader,  wing 
leader,  and  squad  leader. 

Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  does  not  deny  that  the  victim  of  the 
assault  was  drummed  out  of  the  Job  Corps  by  friends  of 
Jones. 

Sixth.  The  Job  Corps  did  pay  for  an  attorney  and  ap¬ 
parently  for  psychiatric  treatment.  A  maximum  of  $50  of 
this  cost  may  be  deducted  from  the  enrollee’s  readjustment 
allowance,  the  rest  to  be  paid  from  Job  Corps  funds. 

Seventh.  Job  Corps  officials  from  Washington  did  tele¬ 
graph  the  court  that  they  would  accept  Jones  back  in  the 
Job  Corps.  This  was  done  at  the  time  of  sentencing  by  the 
court,  when  the  full  probation  report  showing  his  previous 
convictions  was  certainly  available.  Job  Corps  officials 
blithely  claim  that  even  at  that  time,  when  they  agreed  to 
accept  Jones  back,  they  knew  nothing  of  his  previous  felony 
record. 

Eighth.  The  Job  Corps  still  has  no  procedure  for  screening 
applicants  with  felony  records  so  that  they  can  conform  to 
parole  and  probation  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latter  point  raises  one  of  the  silliest  of 
the  answers  apparently  given  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  by  Job  Corps  officials.  I  quote 
my  colleague: 

“There  is  no  national  file  of  parolees  or  juvenile  offenders; 
and  there  is  no  way,  except  for  a  prohibitively  costly  security 
check,  in  which  every  facet  of  an  applicant’s  life  can  be 
checked.” 

I  would  inform  my  colleague  and  the  Job  Corps  that  every 
State  maintains  records  of  parolees  and  probationers  in  a 
bureau  of  identification.  In  addition,  if  applicants  were 
fingerprinted,  as  every  inductee  in  the  military  service  is 
fingerprinted,  felony  records  could  be  checked  overnight  with 
the  FBI.  This  is  done  constantly  by  sheriffs  and  police 
officials  in  our  smallest  communities  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Job  Corps  takes  an  applicant  who 
has  a  felony  record,  they  should  know  about  it.  The  Job 
Corps  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  work  out  provisions  so 
that  they  are  not  a  party  to  removing  parolees  and  proba¬ 
tioners  from  States,  thereby  violating  State  law.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Council  of  State  Governments  has  been  un¬ 
successfully  trying  to  work  out  this  matter  with  the  Job 
Corps.  It  should  be  done  immediately.  The  cases  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  have  cited  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  that  have  occiu-red  in  the  Job  Corps. 
They  are  not  isolated  instances.  They  are  established  policy 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  am  aggrieved  that  our  two  colleagues  chose  to  slash  back 
blindly  and  personally  when  we  brought  the  Mountain  Home 
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case  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Our  statements  were 
based,  solidly  on  facts  compiled  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Allan  Shepard,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
officials  in  Idaho,  including  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr. 
Fred  Kennedy,  who  told  me  he  had  reviewed  the  attorney 
general’s  memo  and  approved  it.  As  I  stated  to  the  House 
on  Tuesday,  the  prosecuting  attorney  wanted  it  made  clear 
that  Job  Corps  officials  cooperated  with  him  fully  after  he 
refused  to  return  Jones  to  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  for 
administrative  action. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  memorandum 
of  facts  given  to  us  by  Idaho  officials,  along  with  an  excerpt 
from  bulletin  No.  66-40  of  the  Job  Corps,  relating  to  legal 
services  for  corpsmen  in  Job  Corps  conservation  centers: 

December  31,  1965. 

This  memorandum  is  written  at  the  combined  suggestions 
of  certain  persons  who  attended  a  meeting  recently  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppesen,  U.S.  attorney.  In  attendance 
were  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  prosecuting  attorney  for  Elmore 
County,  Mr.  L.  E.  Clapp,  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Mr.  Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
corrections,  Mr.  A1  Roard,  parole  and  probation  officer,  Mr. 
Bill  Lesh,  of  the  Employment  Security  Agency,  Mr.  Allen  G. 
Shepard,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  his  two 
assistants. 

Mi’.  Jeppesen  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Church  to  attend  said  meeting,  which  was  called  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

The  discussion  involved  a  recent  criminal  incident  at  the 
Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire  con¬ 
gressional  delegation  should  be  informed  both  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  thinking  of  the  group  regarding  corrective 
action  which  should  be  taken. 

On  or  about  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious  fight  took  place 
in  one  of  the  dormitories  of  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain 
Home.  Said  assault  allegedly  took  place  as  a  result  of  Truley 
Tillman,  a  corsman,  playing  a  radio  in  a  manner  disturbing 
to  the  other  occupants  of  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory 
leader,  one  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  brutally  beat  Truley  Tillman 
about  the  head  and  face.  While  sitting  astride  the  prone 
body  of  Tillman,  Jones  produced  a  knife  and  slashed  Tillman 
about  the  face  and  hands,  and  then  plunged  the  knife  into  the 
abdomen  of  Tillman,  inflicting  a  wound  of  approximately  2l/2 
inches  in  depth. 

The  matter  was  reported  almost  immediately  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  county  prosecutor.  Because  of  the  question  of  Fed¬ 
eral  enclave,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  been 
called.  An  FBI  investigator  was  dispatched  to  the  scene 
that  night,  interrogated  Jones  and  obtained  from  him  a  state¬ 
ment  admitting  participation  in  the  assault.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  approached  that  night  by  officials  of  the  Job  Corps,  who 
attempted  to  convince  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there  should  be  no 
criminal  proceedings  filed  against  Jones  and  he  should  be 
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released  to  the  Corps  for  administrative  action.  No  person 
in  the  Job  Corps  camp,  either  corpsman  or  official,  would 
sign  t lie  criminal  complaint  against  Jones  for  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was,  therefore,  required 
to  sign  the  complaint  himself. 

It  was  necessary  to  issue  subpenas  and  require  attendance 
of  Job  Corps  witnesses  in  court.  The  Job  Corps  officials, 
through  their  Washington,  D.C.,  office,  hired  Mr.  Robert 
Rowett,  an  attorney  at  Mountain  Home,  to  represent  the 
accused  at  Federal  expense. 

At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  entered  a  plea  of  guilty 
to  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  district  judge  deferred  imposing  sentence  pending 
presentence  investigation. 

At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials  from  the  Job  Corps 
camp  were  present.  A  telegram  from  the  Job  Corps  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  submitted  to  the  court, 
which  requested  that  the  judge  place  Jones  on  probation  and 
affirmatively  stated  that  if  said  Jones  were  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion  by  the  court  he  would  be  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps 
and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps  camp. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentence  investigation,  it  was 
determined  that  Jones  is  a  three-time  loser  on  felony  charges, 
having  been  convicted  and  served  sentences  in  California 
State  correctional  institutions.  The  criminal  record  of 
Jones  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  At  the  age  of  16,  he 
attempted  to  kill  two  persons  by  filing  nine  shots  from  a 
revolver.  He  was  admitted  to  the  California  Fort  Springs 
Boy’s  Camp.  In  1962  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and 
received  a  jail  sentence  and  3  years  probation.  Later  in 
1962,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and  sentenced  to  an 
additional  2  years  probation.  In  1963,  he  was  adjudged  a 
parole  violator,  convicted  of  another  auto  theft  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Institution.  In  1964, 
he  was  paroled  and  on  September  8,  1965,  was  arrested  for 
driving  with  a  revoked  or  suspended  driver’s  license,  and 
served  a  total  of  25  days  in  jail. 

At  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  Job  Corps,  he  was,  and 
still  remains  a  parolee  of  California  correctional  system. 
Idaho,  as  are  all  States,  is  a  member  of  the  interstate  com¬ 
pact  on  parole  and  probations.  Under  the  terms  of  said 
compact,  each  State  agrees  that  it  will  not  permit  one  of  its 
parolees  or  probationers  to  move  to  another  State’s  juris¬ 
diction  without,  in  advance,  informing  the  receiving  State  of 
such  desire  and  making  arrangements  for  the  supervision  of 
such  parolee  or  probationer  by  the  receiving  State  during 
the  balance  of  parolee  or  probationer’s  time.  No  such  noti¬ 
fication  was  received  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  its  board  of 
corrections  from  either  the  State  of  California  or  the  Job 
Corps.  We  were  informed  that  said  Jones,  while  at  the  Job 
Corps  camp,  Avas  make  a  supervisor  of  other  eorpsmen  in 
three  capacities:  Dormitory  leader,  Aving  leader,  and  squad 
leader  Avhieh  would  indicate  he  had  rather  close  supervision 
of  other  eorpsmen. 
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Mr.  Kenned}*  has  further  stated  that  he  has  received 
practically  no  cooperation  from  fellov.  Job  Corps  men  wit¬ 
nesses  in  investigating  or  processing  the  defendant  for  what  is 
obviously  a  serious  crime  in  the  felony  category.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  a  three-time  con¬ 
victed  felon  and  but  for  extremely  fortunate  circumstances, 
his  latest  victim  would  have  died. 

One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault,  another  corpsman, 
called  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  testify  under  oath,  refused  to  state 
that  he  had  seen  the  assault  with  the  knife,  although  standing 
within  3  feet  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Kennedy  states  that  he  is 
convinced  that  this  witness  is  guilty  of  outright  perjury. 
The  victim  of  the  assault  was  so  mistreated  and  threatened 
by  friends  of  Jones  that  he  has  now  resigned  from  the  Job 
Corps  and  has  left  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Jones  was  recently  brought  before  the  Third  District 
Court  in  Boise  for  sentencing,  at  which  time  Job  Corps’ 
officials  and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Rowett,  also  appeared.  The 
distiict  judge,  Hon.  J.  Ray  Durtschi,  withheld  sentence  on 
Jones  and  placed  him  on  probation  for  2  years,  with  the 
condition  that  he  serve  4  months  in  jail,  and  then  return  to 
the  Job  Corps.  A  further  condition  was  that  he  receive 
psychiatric  treatment. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  consensus  of  the  group  in  stating 
that  the  concept  of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  philosophy  which 
led  to  its  establishment  is  laudable  in  every  respect.  Such 
provides  an  opportunity  for  underprivileged  youth  to  be 
trained  for  work  and  obtain  necessary  education.  We  think 
it  is  obvious  that  a  group  of  young  people  in  the  16  to  21  age 
bracket,  most  of  whom  are  lacking  in  education  and  in  the 
opportunity*  to  compete  in  our  society,  are  perhaps  the  most 
highly  impressionable  group  of  persons  who  could  be  as¬ 
sembled.  Many  of  them  have  already  had  minor  brushes 
with  the  law.  I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed  to  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  vicious  and  mentally  disturbed  person.  To  com¬ 
pound  the  problem,  such  a  person  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  responsibility*  over  these  same  highly  impres¬ 
sionable  corpsmen. 

We  feel  from  this  incident  can  be  drawn  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  screening  process  of  the  Job  Corps  is  at  times, 
at  least,  a  complete  failure.  We  are  informed  that  the 
officials  at  the  local  Job  Corps  camp  are  unable  to,  or  have 
not  determined  how  many*  if  any,  of  their  corpsmen  are  on  a 
present  active  status  of  parole  or  probation  from  other 
States.  The  State  board  of  corrections  is  reasonably  positive 
that  such  situations  exist  and  in  conformance  w'th  the  inter¬ 
state  compact,  are  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  existence 
of  parolees  and  probationers  from  other  States  who  are 
presently  residing  within  Idaho.  We  feel  this  is  particularly 
necessary  since  we  are  informed  that  the  Job  Corps  has  no 
interest  in  the  supervision  of  parolees  or  probationers. 

We  also  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  officials  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  concerned  with  supervising  probationers  and 
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parolees  have  had  very  fine  cooperation  with  the  armed 
services  regarding  such  supervisory  problems. 

It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  the  basic  concept 
of  a  Job  Corps,  as  announced  to  the  public  at  large,  was  not  to 
provide  rehabilitation  institutions  for  criminals.  The  public 
acceptance  of  the  Job  Corps  locations  was,  we  felt,  based  on 
the  asserted  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  as  providing  training 
and  education  for  underprivileged  young  people  who  deserved 
an  opportunity. 

From  my  own  personal  standpoint,  and  while  I  may  not 
reflect  the  consensus  of  the  group,  I  must  state  that  I  am 
highly  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
to  furnish  legal  counsel,  bail,  psychiatric  evaluation  and 
treatment,  etc.,  to  an  accused,  regardless  of  whether  he  be 
a  Federal  employee,  State  employee,  or  whatever. 

As  you  know,  our  system  of  criminal  justice  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  for  many  years  has  required  the  appointment  of 
legal  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  and  the  reports  of  our 
supreme  court  are  replete  with  opinions  stating  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  fully  and  fairly  advise  an  accused  of  his  right  to  legal 
counsel,  and  to  furnish  such  counsel,  constitutes  the  deprival 
of  constitutional  rights.  I  seriously  question  the  existence 
of  any  statutory  authorization  for  such  expenditure  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  Such  certainly  has  never  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  armed  services  personnel  and  I  can  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  furnishing  of  counsel  to  a  job  corpsman,  Federal 
employee,  and  the  furnishing  of  legal  counsel  to  a  mailman, 
a  U.S.  attorney,  an  elevator  operator  in  a  post  office  build¬ 
ing  or  a  U.S.  Senator,  any  one  of  whom  could  be  charged 
with  murder  or  an  attempted  murder. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters  demand  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  investigation,  if  the  Job  Corps  is  to  continue  to  have 
the  public  confidence  and  carry  out  the  very  laudable  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  should  add  that,  Mr.  Kennedy  some  time  ago,  wrote  to 
the  Director  of  the  program,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  relative 
to  the  problems  discussed  herein,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  received 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 

Allan  G.  Shepard, 
Attorney  General ,  State  of  Idaho. 


Excerpts  From  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Bulletin  No.  66-40 

It  is  Job  Corps  policy  to  provide  legal  services  to  corps- 
men  faced  with  criminal  proceedings.  The  Job  Corps  is 
intensely  interested  in  protection  of  the  rights  of  corpsmen 
at  all  times  from  the  moment  they  are  en  route  to  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers  for  initial  assignments  until  they  are 
discharged . 

Attorney’s  fees  shall  be  deducted  from  the  corpsman’s 
readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time 
expended  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for  time 
expended  in  office  consultation  and  preparation.  The  total 
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amount  thus  deducted  from  the  corpsman’s  readjustment 
allowance  shall  not  exceed  $50  in  any  case.  The  difference 
between  the  corpsman’s  contribution  to  his  legal  defense 
payments  and  the  actual  fees  of  the  attorney  will  be  paid 
by  Job  Corps  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  Reasonably  necessary  expenses  incurrred  by  the 
attorney  in  handling  the  case  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Job 
Corps,  but  will  not  be  charged  to  the  corpsman. 

When  a  corpsman  is  faced  with  criminal  proceedings,  the 
center  director  should  retain  an  attorney  to  represent  him. 

jfc  H« 

Provide  the  corpsman  with  the  opportunity  to  select  an 
attorney  of  his  choice,  and  inform  the  corpsman  that  fees 
will  be  deducted  from  his  readjustment  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
and  $3  per  hour  for  time  expended  in  office  consultation  and 
preparation,  up  to  the  $50  limit.  If  the  corpsman  refuses 
an  attorney  on  this  basis,  the  center  director  should  attempt 
to  have  an  attorney  supplied  by  a  local  legal  service  organ¬ 
ization  or  appointed  by  the  court.  In  any  case  wThere  a 
corpsman  is  faced  with  criminal  proceedings,  the  center  direc¬ 
tor  should  immediately  notify  Job  Corps  Operations  Center 
by  teletype. 

Our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  safety  of  its 
enrollees  mounts  as  tales  of  Job  Corps  terror  increase.  We  are  out¬ 
raged  to  read  the  following  newspaper  account  of  what,  sadly,  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  life  of  a  corpsman: 

[From  the  Leader,  Corning,  N.Y.,  May  9,  1966] 

Job  Corps  Man’s  Letter  to  Sister  Differs  From  One 

to  His  Mother 

By  Cliff  Towner 

Statements  made  by  a  Job  Corps  man  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  about  how  well  he  liked  the  Job  Corps  and  how  well 
he  was  being  treated,  apparently  was  merely  an  attempt 
on  his  part  to  allay  his  mother’s  fears. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Leader  carried  excerpts  of  a  letter 
from  Job  Corps  man,  Ronald  James  Winchell,  stationed  at 
Fort  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Muriel 
Snyder,  of  Beaver  Dams,  rural  delivery  2. 

At  that  time,  the  19-year-old  corpsman  spoke  of  the  good 
food  and  how  it  was  “just  like  living  at  home.” 

Winchell  also  told  his  mother  he  hadn’t  “had  a  bit  of 
trouble  getting  along  with  the  fellows  here  at  all.” 

However,  this  wreek,  his  mother  brought  to  the  Leader 
office  another  letter,  one  he  recently  -wrote  to  his  sister, 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  163  East  Market  Street,  Corning, 
in  which  an  entirely  different  story  is  outlined. 
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INJURY  CONFIRMED 

William  Gifford,  a  member  of  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Goodell’s  staff  in  Washington,  D.C.,  told  the  Leader  today 
that  he  had  confirmed  Corpsman  Winchell’s  finger  injury. 

Gifford  said  he  put  through  two  calls  to  Fort  Custer  and 
spoke  to  the  doctor  who  said  the  records  showed  Winchell 
had  reported  to  the  dispensary  on  April  23  with  a  fractured 
left  ring  finger. 

Camp  officials  said  they  did  not  know  how  the  injury  was 
received. 

When  Gifford  put  through  the  second  call,  the  doctor  said 
he  had  examined  Winchell  again  and  had  ordered  X-rays 
taken  of  the  injured  finger. 

The  letter,  published  with  Mrs.  Snjvler’s  permission,  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Well,  I  guess  its  about  time  I  write  you  two  a  letter, 
wouldn’t  you  say?  Well,  first  of  all  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  really 
going  on  up  here. 

“Friday  night  I  got  into  a  fight  and  almost  broke  my  collar¬ 
bone.  I  got  thrown  face  first  into  one  of  the  beams  in  the 
room  and  boy,  did  it  ever  hurt. 

“I  thought  for  sure  that  I  broke  it,  but  it  feels  all  right  now, 
thank  God.  After  my  finger,  that’s  all  I’d  need. 

“I’ve  just  about  broken  my  finger  a  couple  of  times  over 
again,  but  Saturday  night  really  did  it.  I  got  in  another 
fight  and  I  had  to  use  my  left  hand.  I  thought  that  really 
did  it  because  I  couldn’t  move  it  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

“It’s  not  easy  fighting  with  one  hand  but  I’m  sure  as  hell 
going  to  fight  back,  no  matter  what  happens. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  be  able  to  use  that  hand  like  I 
should.  It  just  starts  to  heal  up  and  then  I  have  to  use  it  to 
defend  myself.  Just  about  every  night  there’s  guys  getting 
jumped  and  beat  up  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  Race  riots  don’t 
help  either,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

“Sunday  night  one  of  the  foreman’s  cars  were  set  afire  by 
corpsmen.  They  haven’t  found  out  [who]  did  it  yet,  but 
when  they  do  I  guess  its  5  years  for  [whoever]  did  do  it.  A 
can  of  lighter  fluid  was  found  by  the  car.  It  burnt  the  insides 
all  to  hell. 

“Some  guys  go  to  the  show  at  night  and  most  of  the  time 
some  of  them  end  up  in  the  dispensary  cut  up,  most  of  the 
time. 

“About  a  month  after  I  got  here  at  Custer  I  had  the  first 
chance  to  [experience]  having  a  knife  pulled  on  me.  It  hap¬ 
pened  coming  back  to  the  camp  from  Battle  Creek  on  the 
bus.  I  didn’t  have  much  to  say  about  it  at  the  time  or  I 
wouldn’t  be  writing  anybody  anything. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  tell  Mom  any  of  this  because  you  know 
how  she  would  react.  I’m  telling  you  and  Clive  this  because 
I  think  you’ll  understand  what’s  happening. 

“I  found  out  that  over  40  percent  of  all  the  guys  that 
come  in  Job  Corps  leave  because  of  what  I’m  telling  you  now. 
They’re  in  for  a  few  weeks  and  that’s  all  it  takes. 
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“Now,  for  instance,  I’m  sitting  on  my  bed  writing  in  a 
notebook.  In  the  back  of  the  binder  I’ve  got  a  [razor]  blade 
stuck  where  no  one  can  see  it.  Just  waiting  for  someone  to 
come  fooling  around.  I  don’t  mean  by  the  kind  of  fooling 
around  we  did  home.  Its  all  together  different.  The  blade 
does  the  trick  just  by  showing  it  to  your  [opponent].  Well 
this  isn’t  half  of  it,  but  I’ll  stop  now.” 

Mrs.  Snyder  hasn’t  heard  from  her  son  for  more  than  2 
weeks  and  expressed  her  concern  for  his  safety  after  reading 
the  above.  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell  has  been 
asked  to  investigate. 

Recent  disturbances  at  the  Rodman  Job  Corps  Center,  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  we  feel,  emphasize  the  need  for 
careful  screening  of  enrollees  and  more  adequate  security  protection 
at  the  Job  Corps  centers: 

Terror  in  the  streets 

For  several  months,  residents  of  the  south  end  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  have  complained  to  civil  and  Job  Corps  center  authorities  that 
the  discipline  and  control  of  enrollees  at  the  Rodman  Men’s  Job 
Corps  Center  was  extremely  lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late  last 
summer  and  several  instances  of  violence  at  the  center  and  in  New 
Bedford  during  recent  weeks  resulted  in  a  nervous  and  tense  situation 
in  New  Bedford. 

The  following  was  reported  by  members  of  the  New  Bedford  Police 
Department: 

On  Saturday  night,  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  Job  Corpsmen  gathered  at  about  10  p.m.  and 
began  a  march  to  free  a  fellow  Corps  man  who  had  been 
arrested  earlier  in  the  day  and  charged  with  wielding  a 
knife.  Two  single-manned  New  Bedford  Police  cars 
attempted  to  intercept  the  crowd  who  were  armed  with  pipes, 
bedposts,  umbrella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly  2  hours, 
the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors  who  resided  in  south  New 
Bedford  near  the  Job  Corps  center.  It  was  reported  some  of 
the  New  Bedford  citizens  sat  in  their  bedroom  windows 
armed  with  shotguns  and  .22  caliber  rifles.  Men  were  afraid 
to  leave  their  homes  to  report  to  work  for  the  night  shift. 

Job  Corps  men  rapped  on  houses  with  clubs  and  looked  in  the 
windows  of  residents’  homes. 

Approximately  35  police  from  2  shifts  reported  to  the 
emergency.  The  Job  Corps  men  were  persuaded  to  return 
to  the  center  about  midnight.  The}"  continued  to  shout 
obscenities  at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at  the  patrol  cars. 

One  policeman  reported  a  shot  fired  at  the  patrol  car  from 
behind  the  center  fence.  A  Molotov  cocktail-type  bomb 
was  recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a  variety  of  clubs, 
pipes,  and  umbrella  sticks.  I 

In  the  absence  of  security  and  in  view  of  the  limited  police 
personnel,  many  considered  New  Bedford  fortunate  that 
there  were  no  physical  injuries  reported  and  a  minimum  of 
property  damage.  The  police  who  reported  to  the  scene 
first  feared  they  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  emergency. 
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The  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  City  Council  acted  swiftly.  At 
a  special  meeting  Monday,  May  23,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  council: 

“New  Bedford  City  Council 

“Whereas  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Job  Corps  facilities  have 
no  place  in  urban  communities,  particularly  one  the  size  of 
New  Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  because  of  a  lack 
of  manpower,  both  police  and  fire,  to  deal  with  resulting 
problems;  and 

“Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  unqualifiedly  in 
agreement  that  the  basic  idea  is  meritorious,  experience  shoves 
that  improper  location  detract  from  the  chosen  goals;  and 

“Whereas  the  people  living  in  the  south  end  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  have  had  their  peace  of  mind  shattered  and  they  have 
been  put  into  a  state  of  fear  that  is  alien  to  this  staid  New 
England  seaport;  and 

“Whereas  the  populace,  with  few  exceptions,  demand  that 
the  center  be  moved  away  from  New  Bedford  immediately; 
and 

“Whereas  the  city  is  actually  menaced  by  hordes  of  undis¬ 
ciplined  youths  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  hysteria;  and 

“Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson  should  be  advised  of 
this  defect  in  his  system  of  living  laboratories:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and 
he  is  hereby  respectfully  implored  to  close  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  and  to  move  its  facilities  to  a  rural  area  away  from 
this  city;  and  be  it  further 

11  Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed  as  evidence  of  our 
sentiments  to  President  Johnson. 

Rollcall  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City  Council:  11  yeas; 
no  nays;  vote  recorded  unanimous. 

Based  on  these  and  other  authoritative  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  Job  Corps  camps  are  being  administered,  we  would  concur 
with  a  Federal  judge  who  recently  returned  a  17-year-old  Job  Corps 
trainee  to  a  Federal  correctional  institution  for  juveniles  rather  than 
return  him  to  the  Job  Corps,  because  as  he  expressed  it, 

I’m  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the  Job  Corps.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  sensitive  situation  and  if  we  let  this  sort 
of  thing  go  on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don’t  know  to 
what  proportions  it  might  grow.  I  think  the  National 
Training  School  will  provide  a  better  atmosphere  for  you. 

We  cannot  allow  such  atrocities  to  continue.  We  insist  that  arrest 
records  of  all  Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  and  that  practical  and 
reasonable  disciplinary  measures  be  imposed  at  the  camps.  The 
Republican  views  on  this  subject  are  in  complete  agreement  with  those 
of  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  him  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1966.  Senator  Mansfield’s 
comments  are  set  out  in  the  following  Republican  poverty  memo: 
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[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  22, 

May  2,  1966] 

Senator  Mansfield  on  the  Job  Corps 

Republicans  proposed  experimental  Job  Corps  camps 
3  years  before  the  poverty  program.  We  believe  in  the 
concept,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Job  Corps  program 
we  have  today. 

Each  time  we  advance  specific  criticism,  the  broken  record 
response  from  poverty  officials  and  their  spokesmen  in  Con¬ 
gress  is,  “Oh,  that’s  an  isolated  case  and  they  are  just  trying 
to  destroy  the  Job  Corps  program.” 

They  ignore  the  almost  endless  evidence  of  poor  adminis¬ 
tration,  protection  rackets,  Corps  men  forced  to  live  with 
pipes  under  their  pillows,  lack  of  discipline  in  camps,  and 
lack  of  planning  for  jobs  outside  of  the  camp— these  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  prevail  across  the  country. 

In  the  past  we  have  exposed  serious  faults  in  the  selection 
and  screening  of  corpsmen,  but  the  mass-production  psychol¬ 
ogy  prevails.  Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of  a  Mon¬ 
tana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  in  a  Billings  bar.  Thereafter, 
he  was  not  only  retained  in  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  but 
flown  with  a  guard  back  and  forth  from  Kentucky  to  Mon¬ 
tana  several  times  at  taxpayers’  expense  to  attend  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Billings. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  At  the  time  this  incident  oc¬ 
curred,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  said, 
“The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  idea  but 
this  incident  is  wrong  and  really  burns  me  up.  These  drop¬ 
outs  and  malcontents  are  being  coddled  and  complimented 
for  their  derogatory  behavior.” 

We  had  hoped  our  protests  and  warnings  would  be  the  end 
of  this  continuing  story  of  shortsighted  administration.  Now 
the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  has  revealed  that  this  regrettable  story  continues. 
Here  are  Senator  Mansfield’s  own  words  spoken  from  the 
Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1966: 

“Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  programs  within  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  antipoverty  program  is  the  Job  Corps.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  program  is  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surroundings  and  expose  them 
to  education,  training,  and  guidance,  preparing  them  for  a 
more  worthwhile  role  in  our  society.  The  program  takes 
these  people  from  their  home  environment  and  places  them 
in  camps  throughout  the  country.  There  are  now  three  Job 
Corps  camps  in  my  State  of  Montana. 

“The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  is  fine,  but  I  have  become 
somewhat  concerned  about  its  implementation,  the  screen¬ 
ing  process  used  in  filling  the  camps  and  overall  inadequacies 
in  the  administration  of  the  program.  First  of  all,  it  seems 
to  me  that  everyone  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the  first 
camps  operating,  too  little  time  was  given  to  the  screening 
of  Job  Corps  applicants.  There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective. 
There  are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
helped.  These  camps  should  be  limited  to  those  who  have 
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given  some  indication  that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  support  the 
establishment  of  three  reformatories  in  my  State.  There 
have,  as  yet,  been  no  major  incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
camps. 

“I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job  Corps  but  an  incident 
has  occurred  in  Montana  which  illustrates  my  cause  for 
concern.  Some  months  ago  a  juvenile  in  Billings  with  a 
most  unfortunate  background  was  selected  for  the  Job 
Corps.  However,  before  he  could  be  transported  to  his 
camp  in  the  Midwest,  he  was  involved  in  a  barroom  brawl 
and  shot  a  patron.  His  defense  was  immediately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials,  he  was  then  taken  to  the  camp 
and  returned  to  Billings,  when  required  by  the  courts.  He 
was  given  better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than  the 
average  individual  Within  the  past  week  or  so  he  escaped 
from  camp  with  a  colleague,  stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was 
involved  in  a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of  two  people 
and  hospitalizing  others  in  critical  condition,  including  him¬ 
self. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad  apples  in  every 
program,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  administrative  Job  Corps  personnel 
involved.  They  and  those  enrolled  in  the  program  should 
have  been  more  selective  in  the  very  beginning.  Certainly 
a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against  him  should  be  kept 
under  very  close  surveillance.  Also  there  is  a  grave  question 
as  to  any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a  person  of  this 
nature.  The  individual  involved  was  given  treatment 
and  protection  above  and  beyond  that  allowed  the  average 
citizen,  only  to  have  it  thrown  back  at  us  with  more  criminal 
action. 

“I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  need  for  a  more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps 
men  and  an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  administra¬ 
tive  and  guidance  personnel.” 

It  is  time  Congress  imposed  some  sensible  standards  on 
Job  Corps  administration.  Our  opportunity  crusade,  offered 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  war  on  poverty,  in  the  form  of 
H.R.  13378,  would  impose  careful  screening  and  enrollment 
procedures. 

The  desire  of  OEO  for  dramatic  results  could  well  cause  another 
serious  problem  at  the  expense  of  corpsmen.  As  tales  of  Job  Corps 
terror  rise,  enrollees  drop  out  and  new  camps  open  at  rising  expense, 
a  critical  shortage  of  potential  enrollees  has  developed.  How  has 
OEO  responded  to  this  problem?  They  have  launched  a  series  of 
hasty  recruitment  campaigns,  the  implications  of  which  are  described 
in  the  following  Republican  poverty  memo: 
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(From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  19, 

Apr.  26,  1966] 

Who  Is  the  “Wrong-Way  Corrigan”  at  OEO? 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  its  superficial  and 
inadequate  testing,  evaluation,  and  screening  of  applicants. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  average  cost  in 
excess  of  $9,120  per  enrollee,  assignment  to  a  Job  Corps  camp 
should  be  based  upon  careful  professional  evaluation. 

While  constructive  critics  have  been  urging  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  to  tighten  up  recruitment  procedures,  Job  Corps  officials 
have  launched  a  series  of  new  and  experimental  procedures 
that  might  well  be  called  blind  man’s  buff. 

All  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have  the  purpose  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  processing  time  and  tunneling  applicants  into  Job 
Corps  camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment,  designed  to 
enroll  rouglv  3,700  applicants,  has  been  the  waiver  of  the 
Medical  examination  of  applicants  between  April  14  and 
May  7. 

As  one  recruitment  announcement  advertised,  those  who 
apply  prior  to  May  7  “will  not  need  a  physical  examination  if 
they  are  in  good  health.”  How  does  OEO  intend  to  deter¬ 
mine  an  applicant’s  health  unless  he  has  been  examined  by  a 
physician? 

Other  recruitment  programs  guarantee  that  Job  Corps  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  sent  to  a  camp  within  24  hours  after  signing  up,  3 
days  after  signing  up,  5  days  after  signing  up,  or  10  days  after 
signing  up.  Whether  the  process  takes  24  hours  or  10  days 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  area  of  the  country  theapplicant 
comes  from. 

How  are  these  high-powered  public  relations  devices  going 
to  improve  the  haphazard  screening  procedures  that  have 
caused  so  many  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps?  How  are 
criminal  records  to  be  determined  and  analyzed  for  proper 
applicant  assignment?  How  are  epidemics  of  communicable 
diseases  to  be  avoided  at  Job  Corps  centers?  Why  the 
assembly-line,  supermarket  approach  at  this  stage? 

Poverty  officials  earlier  indicated  they  had  152,000  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  Job  Corps  and  couldn’t  take  care  of  them  all. 
The  435,000  “Li’l  Abner”  comic  books,  designed  to  stimulate 
Job  Corps  applications,  are  gathering  dust  in  a  warehouse  at 
taxpayer’s  expense.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  shelving 
the  comic  book  approach  was  a  backlog  of  Job  Corps  appli¬ 
cants.  With  a  backlog  of  applicant's,  OEO  launches  a  series 
of  all-out  recruitment  programs.  The  poverty  question  of 
the  day  is,  “Who  is  the  ‘Wrong  Way  Corrigan’  at  OEO?” 

THE  SPUTTERING  JOB  CORPS 

The  results  of  the  hasty  launching  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  show  a  number  of  centers  are  shifting  management. 
During  recent  weeks,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
announced  sponsors  at  the  following  will  be  replaced:  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center;  Camp  Atter- 
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bury  Job  Corps  Center,  Edinburg,  Ind  ;  and  Camp  Breckin¬ 
ridge  Job  Corps  Center,  Morganfield,  Kv. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,  the  Pinellas  County  School  Board 
has  voted  not  to  renew  its  contract  when  it  expires  July  SI, 
1966  The  following  Republican  poverty  memo  lehvtes 
sequence  of  events  lending  to  OEO’s  decision  to  abandon 
St.  Petersburg  when  the  current  contract  expires: 


[Republican  Members  Poverty  Sul^°™™it^^]Republican  Poverty  Mem0  N°'  25 ' 

Rocking  Chair  Versus  Rock  and  Roll  or  Community 
Relation  Atrocities  in  St.  Petersburg,  b  la. 

A  first  requirement  in  successful  operation  of  a  Job  Corps 
center  is  good  community  relations.  In  St.  Petersburg,  I  la. 
Job  Corps  officials  have  acted  out  a  textbook  version  of 
how  not  to  promote  good  community  relations.  In  Apn 
1965  they  opened  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  m  the 
Hotel  Huntington  in  a  quiet  area  surrounded  by  residential 
dwellings  for  retired  people.  The  rental  of  the  Hotel  Hunting- 
ton  for  18  months  totaled  more  than  its  appraised  value. 
Community  resistance  and  resentment  were  overwhelming. 
At  the  time,  an  OEO  spokesman,  referring  to  Women  s 
Job  Corps  centers,  said,  “The  St.  Petersburg  Center  is  the 
first.  If  any  mistakes  have  been  made,  the  responsibility 

is  mine  and  I  will  learn  from  them.  ., 

After  1  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42  enrollees  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  Center  at  a  cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging 
$39,205  per  graduate.  The  monthly  cost  ot  the  bt.  reter- 
burg  facilities  is  by  far  the  highest  of  any  W omen  s  Job  Corps 

Center  in  the  country.  .  .  .  { 

Training  and  classroom  facilities  were  spread  over  lour 
separate  locations  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board,  the  Center’s  sponsor,  has  been  locked  m 
continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with  OEO,  causing 
them  now  to  terminate  their  contract.  . 

Having  blundered  so  disastrously  in  their  selection  ot  the 
Huntington  site  and  in  promoting  good  community  relations 
in  this  first  Job  Corps  operation,  OEO  has  now  demonstrated 
their  “new  look”  in  community  relations  and  demonstrated 
how  they  have  learned  from  past  mistakes..  On  May  4,  with 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  will  be  moved  to  the 
old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel  under  a  14-month  contract  lor  $3.1 
million  Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  reacting. 
On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City  Council  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  precluding  the  use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  On  May  11,  the  school  board  refused  to  extend  the 
current  contract  for  use  of  school  facilities.  Protests  rose 
from  every  corner,  including  community,  businessmen  and 
planners  who  found  the  Job  Corps  location  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  plans. for  that 
area  of  the  city.  The  Governor  has  indicated  he  will  try  to 
veto  the  project. 
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It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials  have  leaped  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  and  they  owe  Congress  and  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburg  some  explanations: 

(1)  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to  the  Soreno 
Hotel  location  before  it  was  announced? 

(2)  Coidd  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up  with  any 
location  that  would  cause  more  community  disruption  in 
St.  Petersburg? 

(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for  selecting  a 
community  like  St.  Petersburg  for  a  Job  Corps  site  in 
the  first  place? 

(4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  obsession  at  OEO 
to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  in  unsuitable  locations? 

(5)  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold  out  any  hope 
hope  to  the  American  taxpayers  that  they  will  ever  get 
their  cost  per  Job  Corps  graduate  down  to  as  low  as 
$20,000,  without  counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

We  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps  bungling  be¬ 
cause  of  our  longtime  sponsorship  of  the  Job  Corps  approach. 
Three  years  before  the  war  on  poverty,  we  proposed  experi¬ 
mental  skill  centers  for  young  people  who  need  to  be  liberated 
from  their  immediate  environment  in  order  to  respond  to 
educational  training.  The  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  this  week  has  rejected  summarily  a  whole  series  of 
Republican  amendments  to  tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures 
and  to  counter  the  mass  production  psychology  that  still 
seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

Our  100-page  “Opportunity  Crusade,”  as  a  complete  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  poverty  war,  would  require  proper  planning, 
consultation  with  local  officials,  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  officials  by  specific 
provision  of  law  to  “stimulate  formation  of  indigenous  com¬ 
munity  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  centers  to 
provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  enrollees  in 
community  life.” 

When  OEO  announced  the  change  of  sponsor  on  May  4,  1966,  a 
spokesman  stated  the  Pinellas  County  School  Board  decided  not  to 
seek  renewal  of  its  contract  because  of  the  administrative  burden. 
On  May  13,  1966,  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO’s  Director,  announced  the 
Job  Corps  was  being  removed  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  because  of 
the  hostility  shown  to  the  Job  Corps  Center  and  the  enrollees. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  OEO  has  decided  not  to  renew  the  Job 
Corps  contract  with  Midwest  Education  Foundation,  Inc.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.  was  scheduled  to  take  over  the  operation  on 
June  1,  1966.  Critics  of  the  Atterbury  program  termed  it  a  “sad, 
sad  failure.” 

On  March  10,  1966,  OEO  announced  the  Breckinridge  (Ky.),  Job 
Corps  Center  would  be  run  by  General  Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 
A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  the  contract  would  not  be  renewed  be¬ 
cause  the  Center  operation  was  too  much  of  an  administrative  burden 
for  Southern  Illinois  University. 

On  March  8,  1966,  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  the  War  on  Poverty,  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO’s  Director,  testified 
steps  had  been  undertaken  to  change  the  contractor  at  Breckinridge. 
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He  acknowledged  there  were  624  corpsmen,  although  the  contract 
called  for  2,000,  and  569  staff  members  in  the  Center.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  a  situation  like  Breckinridge  when  thousands  of  applicants 
are  waiting  to  fill  Job  Corps  slots. 

It  is  apparent  the  Job  Corps  program  is  floundering.  It  is  the 
Republican  view  that  OEO  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  ability  to  administer  a  productive,  worthwhile  Job  Corps.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  minority,  OEO  has  failed  more  noticeably  in  this  area 
than  in  any  other  single  antipoverty  program. 

WORK  TRAINING? 

Republicans  recognize  the  vast  potential  of  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  to  deal  with  the  acute,  widespread  problem  of  school 
dropouts  and  the  tremendous  waste  of  manpower  resulting  from  the 
idleness  of  large  numbers  of  our  youths. 

A  soundly  conceived,  properly  administered  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  training  youths  for 
meaningful  employment  and  prepare  them  for  productive  futures.  To 
date,  there  is  little  evidence  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
has  accomplished  these  objectives.  On  the  contrary,  newspaper  accounts 
report  endless  examples  of  dishonesty,  kickbacks,  political  patronage, 
enrollment  of  fictitious  persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees,  and  gross  disregard  of  eligibility 
standards. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  enrollees  that  their  “training”  consists 
of  streetsweeping,  picking  up  park  litter,  leaf  raking  and  other 
forms  of  meaningless  employment.  The  failure  of  this  “work  train¬ 
ing”  program,  as  it  was  originally  designated,  and  since  forgotten, 
is  pointed  up  by  the  complaint  of  one  young  corpsman:  “When  the 
money  is  spent  and  the  program  is  ended  we’ll  be  right  back  where  we 
were  before  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.” 

We  feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  has  failed  to 
accomplish  its  objective  of  providing  useful  work  experience  and 
enabling  impoverished  to  resume  their  education  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  failure  of  OEO  to  communicate  with  local  sponsors  in 
regard  to  eligibility  standards  and  criteria  resulted  in  substantial 
numbers  of  ineligible  enrollees  in  the  program  thus  depriving 
the  very  needy  and  hard-core  poor  of  participation. 

2.  A  lack  of  attention  to  administration  and  inspection  of 
programs  has  permitted  corruption,  scandals,  and  abuses  to  occur. 

3.  Failure  to  include  private  industry  in  the  program  has 
severely  limited  the  occupations  available  and  has  provided  little 
opportunity  to  train  youths  in  skills  required  for  productive  and 
permanent  jobs. 

The  following  are  some  nationwide  illustrations  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program: 

Chicago,  III. 

[From  Republican  Members,  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo,  No.  1, 

Tuesday,  Mar.  15,  1966] 

Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  poverty  program. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Shriver  testified  rather  superficially  on  a 
variety  of  issues.  Among  other  things,  in  his  prepared  testi- 
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monv,  he  made  the  incredible  statement  that,  “Since  last 
summer  fewer  than  50  ineligibles  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.”  The  very  next  day,  Secretary 
Wirtz  contradicted  Mr.  Shriver  by  admitting  that  at  least 
5,000  to  6,000  enrollees  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
have  been  found  ineligible  and  dropped  since  last  summer; 
1,700  were  dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since  January  1.  Now 
they  are  saying  that  these  are  welfare  cases,  barely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  strict  poverty  standards.  Well,  a  quick  spot  check 
of  widely  dispersed  records  in  Chicago  gives  quite  a  different 
picture.  Although  arbitrary  handling  of  the  hearings  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  questioning  Mr.  Shriver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names  of  the  enrollees 
to  spare  them  embarrassment;  however,  they  are  available 
to  officials  who  may  be  interested: 

Male  enrollee — 17,  family  of  four,  father  head  of 
household,  income  $11,000  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  father  head  of 
household,  income  $10,200  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 19,  family  of  two  (housewife  with 
no  children),  husband  head  of  household,  income 
$5, 000-plus  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 18,  family  of  three  (an  only  child), 
father  and  mother  both  work,  earn  jointly  $150  per  week. 

Female  enrollee — 20,  family  of  three  (an  only  child), 
father  head  of  household,  income  $7,500  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 17,  family  of  six,  father  head  of  house¬ 
hold,  income  $7, 000-plus  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  grandfather  head  of 
household,  income  $7, 000-plus  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 18,  family  of  six,  father  and  mother 
both  work,  earn  jointly  $500  a  month. 

Male  enrollee — 20,  family  of  five,  father  head  of 
household,  income  $5,400  a  year. 

This  is  the  program  supposed  to  help  poor  youngsters  who 
are  school  dropouts  or  likely  dropouts  for  reasons  of  poverty. 
Obviously,  a  full  investigation  would  reveal  many  times  more 
than  Mr.  Shriver’s  50  ineligibles  in  Chicago  alone.  And  no 
wonder.  Last  November  the  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Chicago  poverty  program  stated,  “We  don’t 
know  what  the  families  of  kids  make.  No  straight  flat  figure 
on  what  an  applicant  family  should  make  has  been  set.  We 
have  no  statistics  on  incomes  of  the  families  of  the  kids  in  the 
Corps.  We  assume  that,  when  we  receive  a  name  from  the 
Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  the  candidate  named  is 
qualified.” 

At  that  time,  the  executive  director  of  the  Chicago  program 
was  quoted  as  follows:  “It  is  absolutely  correct  that,  until 
today,  no  means  test  was  given  in  recruiting.” 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  enrollees  in  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Chicago  had  to  be  dropped  because  they 
exceeded  the  income  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  in  Chicago  admits  that  there  are  at  least 
35,000,  and  others  estimate  up  to  60,000,  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  in  Chicago  who  fully  meet  the 
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poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  but 
weren’t  given  a  chance. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases;  they  prevail  all  over  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  1,700  dropped  in  Chicago,  Mr. 

Jack  Howard,  Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
admitted  that  about  2,000  in  New  York  City  and  at  least 
1,000  in  Los  Angeles  were  ineligible.  That  is  close  to  5,000 
ineligibles  from  3  cities  alone. 

In  the  next  few  days,  we  will  discuss  other  serious  violations 
in  the  poverty  program  in  Chicago.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
me  emphasize  that  the  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade 
would  correct  these  deficiencies  and  put  50,000  youngsters 
into  productive  jobs  in  private  enterprise  through  a  new  In¬ 
dustry  Youth  Corps. 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  November  1965,  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  discovered  and 
exposed  thefts,  employment  of  ineligibles  and  other  irregularities  in 
Boston’s  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects.  The  thefts  per¬ 
petrated  by  falsified  payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  in  the  summer 
work  program  for  Boston’s  youths.  According  to  the  Boston  Traveler, 
November  30,  1965,  additional  payroll  thefts  of  $2,000  were  uncovered 
along  with  fresh  evidence  that  city  hall  henchmen  were  picking  off 
plum  jobs  in  the  program. 

On  December  3,  1965,  the  Washington  Post  reported  the  Labor 
Department  was  holding  up  $1.5  million  in  a  pending  renewal  grant 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Boston. 

On  November  29,  1965,  the  board  of  directors,  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  Inc.,  the  community  action  agency  which 
ran  Boston’s  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  president,  Charles  I.  Schottland. 

On  December  29,  1965,  the  Boston  Herald  reported  Joseph  S.  Slavet, 
executive  director,  ABCD,  resigned  and  Arnold  L.  Schuchter,  deputy 
director,  was  fired  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  March  1966,  Mr.  Schuchter  advised  an  investigator  of  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  that  he  was  working  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  a  consultant  basis. 

The  March  3,  1966,  edition  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American 
reported  the  FBI,  OEO,  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  were  in¬ 
vestigating  new  evidence  of  financial  irregularities  involving  youths 
employed  in  ABCD’s  summer  programs.  It  was  reported  an  ABCD 
official  admitted  the  agency  had  been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths 
listed  as  employees  and  for  whom  W-2  income  tax  forms  had  been 
issued.  Some  youths  had  complained  they  received  W-2  forms  show¬ 
ing  more  income  than  they  actually  received. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  advised  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell 
the  FBI  had  completed  an  investigation  of  allegations  of  payroll 
irregularities  in  connection  with  ABCD’s  program  and  that  prosecu¬ 
tive  action  with  regard  to  six  potential  subjects,  five  employees  and 
one  enrollee  of  the  program,  is  presently  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  June  1965,  20  youths  who  made  a  weekly  salary  of  $31.25 
participating  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  were  forced 
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to  “kick  back”  $25  each  from  their  salaries  for  the  hiring  of  an 
unauthorized  supervisor.  One  mother  said  her  1  6-year-old  son  came 
home  almost  in  tears  because  the  supervisor  had  been  worrying  him 
about  the  money. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  instituted 
an  investigation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp:-  program  on  the 
basis  of  complaints  from  three  enrollees  who  complained  they  never 
received  and  hadn’t  earned  five  checks  issued  in  their  names  for  a 
total  of  $460. 

Rhode  Island 

Irregularities  in  eight  Neighborhood  Youth  C<rps  projects  in 
Rhode  Island  were  dbclosed  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

In  Cranston,  42  of  24S  enrollees  were  ineligible:  in  Newport.  47 
inelitribles  of  370;  in  North  Providence.  47  of  SO:  in  Jamestown.  36 
of  75;  in  Johnston.  39  of  91 :  in  Central  Falls.  52  ineligibles :  in  Burrville 
the  program  was  suspended  because  of  "poor  administrative  prac¬ 
tices'’:  and  in  Warwick,  personnel  allegedly  working  full  time  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  continued  in  their  municipal  jobs — the 
salaries  for  those  jobs  were  then  paid  from  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
funds. 

Providence.  R.I.,  newspapers  reported  the  following: 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  income  of  the 
families  of  enrollees  was  $6,000  to  $7,000  and  seven  en¬ 
rollees  were  paid  to  give  sailing  lessons. 

In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths  were  college 
students  and  the  parents  of  73  owned  at  least  5S  homes  and 
113  motor  vehicles. 

In  the  Cranston  program.  3  parents  were  making  over 
$9,500  a  year  and  10  parents  were  in  the  S5.300  $6,300 range. 
Some  of  the  city  councilmen  were  allowed  from  5  to  10  re¬ 
ferrals  each. 

In  the  Newport-Middletown  program,  eight  were  students 
in  college  and  the  director  of  the  program,  at  $$.000  a 
year,  was  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

In  October  1965.  wide-scale  discrepancies  in  the  Kansas  City.  Ivans.. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  resulted  in  the  city  ret  undim.; 
$7,122.27. 

The  Kansas  City  Times.  October  29.  1965.  reported  the  investigation 
was  precipitated  by  Noel  Newsom,  a  discharged  assistant  counselor, 
who  charged  that  politics  was  responsible  for  the  hiring  of  many 
youths. 

More  than  70  youths  in  the  program  came  from  families  whose  in¬ 
come  was  higher  than  the  criterion  for  the  poverty  program. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Peasinger.  Jr..  OEO  investigator,  among 
those  given  jobs  in  the  program  were  a  youth  who  drove  a  1965 
Thunderbird  to  classes  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  a  girl  whose 
father  owned  both  a  service  station  and  a  liquor  store,  and  the  stepson 
of  Joseph  G.  Poigner,  chairman  of  the  Wvandotte  Countv  Democratic 
Party. 
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New  York,  N.Y. 

In  November  1965,  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  directive  ordering 
that  Federal  low-income  eligibility  standards  be  observed  caused  New 
York  City  to  drop  about  2,000  of  5,000  youths  from  its  program. 

Los  Angeles,  Calij. 

In  January  1966,  approximately  2,000  youths  were  removed  from 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs  because  they  did  not  meet  the  Federal 
income  criteria. 

Pasadena,  Tex. 

On  April  25,  1966,  the  Houston  Post  reported  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
Tex.,  sponsored  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  for  80  boys  and 
10  girls  was  “one  of  the  worst  fiascoes  in  the  history  of  the  Nieghbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  in  Texas.” 

The  Pasadena  project  was  not  started  until  July  20,  12  days  after 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  published  the  poverty  level  standards. 

“We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
who  should  be  enrolled,”  the  Houston  Post  quoted  Mayor  Doyal. 

“We  didn’t  understand  the  Youth  Corps  to  be  strictly  a  poor-folks 
program,”  said  the  chairman  of  the  selection  committee.  “Our  de¬ 
termination  of  who  should  be  picked  first  was  not  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  poverty.  We  felt  there  could  be  kinds  of  poverty  other  than  ma¬ 
terial  poverty,  that  perhaps  some  needed  jobs  for  spiritual  or  other 
reasons.” 

In  many  cases,  the  corpsmen’s  parents  said  their  children’s  partici¬ 
pation  was  not  because  of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said  they  did 
not  understand  the  program  was  for  helping  only  the  poor. 

One  17-year-old  was  the  son  of  working  parents,  his  mother  a  city7- 
of  Pasadena  secretary  and  his  father  an  operator  for  a  big  chemical 
company,  both  working.  The  mother  was  Mayor  Doyal’s  secretary 
for  about  a  month  soon  after  he  took  office  in  May  1965,  but  she  said 
she  pulled  no  strings  to  get  her  son  in  the  corps. 

The  Houston  Post  reported  John  Ray  Harrison,  director  of  the 
Youth  Corps  project,  and  a  member  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  is  a  former  law  partner  of  Mayor  Doyal.  Doyal  said  he  hired 
Harrison  as  director,  at  $180  a  week  paid  from  Federal  funds,  because 
he  could  find  nobody  else  appropriate  for  the  job  at  that  time.  Harri¬ 
son  is  a  former  youth  counselor  for  the  Pasadena  police  and  schools. 
He  resigned  as  Youth  Corps  director  September  25,  before  the  program 
ended. 

Harrison  “did  us  a  favor”  in  taking  the  job,  Doyal  said. 

How  much  of  a  favor  was  not  fully  apparent  until  after  the  Post 
reporter  began  checking  into  the  project  on  February  3. 

Baker  said  that  about  February  8,  Harrison  brought  back  the  W-2 
tax  withholding  form  he  had  received  from  the  city  and  asked  that  the 
city  stop  payment  on  the  checks  totaling  $1,552.34  (after  taxes)  he  had 
received  back  at  the  time  of  his  Youth  Corps  service. 

Harrison,  now  a  candidate  for  the  State  senate,  later  said  he  had 
never  intended  to  cash  the  checks  “because  I  didn’t  want  to  get  myself 
in  a  political  box.” 

It  just  so  happened  that  he  asked  the  city  to  stop  payment  on  them 
in  February,  months  after  he  received  them,  “because  that  was  just 
when  the  W-2  forms  came  out,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  pay  taxes  on 
them,”  he  said. 
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La  Grange,  Tex. 

The  April  26,  1966,  edition  of  the  Houston,  Tex.  Post  reported  71  of 
186  enrollees  in  the  La  Grange,  Tex.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  in  November  1966,  because  their  family  income  exceeded  the 
family  income  standards. 

Bellevue,  Nebr. 

The  October  29,  1965,  edition  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register 
contained  details  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  in  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  after  investigators  reported  90 
percent  of  the  youths  enrolled  were  not  from  low-income  families. 

It  was  reported  that,  in  an  interview,  the  Youth  Corps  investigator 
said  that  only  10  of  153  youths  in  the  program  came  from  families 
with  less  than  $4,000  a  year  income.  He  said  82  of  the  youths 
reported  their  families  earned  in  excess  of  $6,000  a  year  and  it  was 
obvious  that  many  of  the  youths  were  from  families  with  more  than 
$10,000  income.  He  said  the  parents  included  several  Air  Force 
colonels  and  engineers. 

The  Bellevue  project  started  in  March  1965  and  was  canceled  in 
May  of  that  year,  officials  said. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  the  Wilmington  News-Journal  investigated 
the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  and  dis¬ 
covered  that: 

At  least  IS  boys  in  the  corps — about  a  fifth  of  the  total — 
were  close  relatives  of  employees  on  the  public  payroll  or 
Government  officials. 

At  least  15  of  those  are  relatives  of  Wilmington  city 
employes  or  officials. 

Other  enrollees  among  the  S9  youths  resided  in  the  so- 
called  “better”  neighborhoods. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  War 
on  Poverty  reported  four  elderly  charwomen  had  been  displaced  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  youths  at  the  Cambria  County  War 
Memorial,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the  period  June  to  November 
1965.  One  of  the  elderly  ladies  was  the  sole  support  of  her  family 
which  included  a  21-year-old  retarded  child. 

Carlinville,  III. 

On  October  22,  1965,  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  in  his  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  referred  to  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  follows: 

Political  Imprint  on  Youth  Corps 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Carlinville,  III. — When  Sargent  Shriver’s  antipoverty 
program  descended  on  southern  Illinois  one  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  certain  townsfolk  in  Macoupin  County  could  hardly 
contain  their  joy.  “I  thought  it  was  too  good  to  be  true  for 
a  thing  like  that  just  to  drop  in  on  us,”  recalls  Walter  Vesper, 
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a  Democratic  ward  leader  who  makes  his  living  checking 
eggs  and  produce  for  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more  Democratic 
colleagues  unhesitatingly  enlisted  as  local  lieutenants  in  the 
national  antipoverty  crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that  big- 
city  machines  might  envy,  the  small-town  politicians 
worked  the  phones  that  weekend.  By  9  o’clock  Monday 
morning  more  than  a  score  of  young  men  and  women  aged 
16  to  21  were  lined  up  outside  the  city  clerk’s  office  and  by 
late  afternoon  close  to  40  had  signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

“Not  one  Republican  family  around  here  knew  anything 
about  it  until  after  the  kids  were  enrolled,”  says  Roy  France, 
former  mayor  and  voluntary  supervisor  of  the  Staunton 
NYC  project,  who  later  quit  in  disgust.  “I’d  say  probably 
not  more  than  five  kids  were  really  poor.  While  the 
wealthy  kids  were  working,  many  who  didn’t  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  in  came  to  me  crying.  It  was  a  rotten, 
corrupt  political  deal.” 

Here  at  the  county  seat,  the  joy  generated  by  the  NYC 
matched  the  cheers  it  received  in  Staunton.  Skipping 
church  on  Sunday,  Carlinville’s  five  Democratic  precinct 
leaders  gathered  around  the  council  table  in  city  hall  to  de¬ 
liberate.  In  meetings  convened  for  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  5:30 
p.m.,  and  8  p.m.,  the  leaders  lined  up  enrollees.  “By  Sunday 
night  we  had  27  boys  and  10  girls,”  Mayor  Howard  Heinz 
recalls. 

Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer,  hadn’t  even  been 
aware  that  Macoupin  County  would  participate  in  the  Youth 
Corps  part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emissary  appeared 
in  his  store  at  5  p.m.  the  previous  Friday  to  tell  him.  “It 
was  a  purely  Federal  expenditure  going  down  the  hatch  any¬ 
way,  so  I  took  it,”  the  mayor  explains. 

“The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work  Monday  morning. 
I  asked,  ‘How  can  we  organize  this  thing  so  fast?’  and  this 
fellow  said  not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care  of,  he 
told  me.”  Next  day  Carlinville’s  Democratic  chief  called  to 
suggest  the  Sunday  meetings. 

GUIDELINES  NOT  CONSULTED 

But-  though  Carlinville’s  Democrats  organized  the  Corps 
without  help  from  county  or  State  welfare  agencies  (the 
county  public  aid  director  wasn’t  even  asked  to  provide  a  list 
of  potential  enrollees)  and  without  consulting  Washington’s 
selection  guidelines,  the  youth  project  rolled  along  fairly  well 
for  a  time. 

The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at  the  library,  super¬ 
vised  children  in  the  park,  cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city 
cemetery,  pulled  grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut-  away 
underbrush  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid  $40  for  a  32-hour 
week. 

Some  problems  did  crop  up.  One  boy  who  terrorized 
other  brush  cutters  with  a  machete-like  knife  had  to  be 
removed  for  psychiatric  examination.  John  Dun,  veteran 
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Democratic  leader  of  the  third  ward,  tried  to  fire  a  second  boy 
whose  parents  he  believed  might  be  Republicans. 

Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  Washington’s  goal  of  providing  useful  work  experience 
for  needy  kids  was  met.  Naturally  Democratic  politicians 
lead  what  chorus  of  praise  is  heard  for  the  Corps’  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“These  kids  did  things  that  have  never  been  done  in  this 
town  before,”  asserts  Robert  (Sonny)  Albertine,  one  of  the 
five  precinct  leaders  who  attended  the  Sunday  selection 
sessions.  Mr.  Albertine,  who  draws  $748  monthly  as  chief 
plumber  at  the  statehouse  in  Springfield,  a  post  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  particularly 
resents  complaints  that  his  17-year-old  stepson  was  among 
the  youths  who  found  work  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

“He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don’t  he?”  Sonny  de¬ 
mands.  “Believe  me,  that  kid  came  home  from  work  with 
blisters  on  his  hands.  Anyway,  to  the  victors  goes  the  spoils, 
you  know  what  I  mean?” 

A  VOLLEY  OF  PROTEST  LETTERS 

The  appearance  of  the  stepson’s  name  on  the  list  of  re¬ 
cruits  published  by  one  of  the  town’s  two  weekly  newspapers 
was  among  the  events  that  inflamed  the  critics.  Others  won¬ 
dered  how  a  girl  member  of  the  Corps  could  afford  to  drive  to 
her  playground  supervisor  job  in  a  sporty  red  convertible  (a 
gift  from  her  grandfather).  Charles  F.  Wolf,  a  bacteriolo¬ 
gist,  began  firing  off  a  volley  of  protest  letters  to  Washington; 
there,  the  Labor  Department  operates  the  NYC  under  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver’s  generalship. 

Mr.  Wolf’s  complaints  drew  a  rather  prompt  response. 
Sargent  Shriver’s  headquarters  dispatched  an  inspector,  and 
within  a  few  days  83  corpsmen  in  the  county  were  dropped  as 
ineligible.  But  that  still  left  Macoupin  holding  186  of  the 
900  jobs  filled  in  all  Illinois  beyond  Chicago.  “We  didn’t 
fool  around  down  here,”  brags  County  Democratic  Leader 
Edgar  Fuess,  recalling  that  of  the  first  600  jobs,  Macoupin 
hogged  half.  Mr.  Fuess  is  on  the  State  payroll  as  a  truck 
weight  checker. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union,  the  statewide 
project  sponsor,  say  politics  infiltrated  the  Youth  Corps  as  a 
byproduct  of  well-intentioned  haste  to  get  it  going.  “The 
thing  did  get  away  from  us,”  concedes  Ray  Watson,  Farmers 
Union  president.  “But  as  soon  as  we  found  something 
wrong  we  got  cracking.” 

Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farmers  Union’s  close 
ties  with  Illinois  Democrats,  question  the  wisdom  of  dele¬ 
gating  responsibility  for  any  part  of  the  antipoverty  program 
to  organizations  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  local  or 
State  politics. 

Democratic  Boss  Fuess,  for  example,  is  a  Farmers  Union 
member.  He  readily  concedes  that  the  group’s  county  presi- 
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dent  asked  him  to  help  organize  the  Youth  Corps.  “Natu¬ 
rally  I  helped  all  I  could.” 

Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  waiting  hopefully  for 
more  Federal  money  to  finance  a  followup  project  of  part-time 
work  for  youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn’t  stay  in  school. 

Few  politicos  who  greeted  the  Youth  Corps  with  signup 
pencils  poised  seem  chastened. 

“There  was  only  one  mistake  in  the  whole  business,”  con¬ 
cludes  Carlinville’s  Sonny  Albertine,  “that  was  when  Wash¬ 
ington  paid  attention  to  a  bunch  of  gripers.” 

“community  action— a  hometown  fight” 

Republicans  view  the  community  action  program  as  the  most  con¬ 
fused,  mismanaged,  and  ineffective  effort  of  the  entire  war-on-poverty 
program.  An  early  pamphlet  published  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  entitled  “Community  Action — A  Hometown  Fight,” 
turned  out  to  be  ironically  true.  During  the  year  of  1965,  community 
action  programs  across  the  country  were  bogged  down  in  a  variety  of 
perplexing  situations,  including  problems  of  composition  of  boards  of 
directors,  power  structure  versus  the  poor,  lack  of  involvement  of  the 
poor  at  all  levels,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  chicanery,  and  generally 
clogged  communication  lines  between  OEO  and  the  various  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs. 

Very  early  in  the  program,  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  first 
beneficiaries  of  the  war  on  poverty  were  to  be  those  serving  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  community  action  staffs.  Social  workers, 
schoolteachers,  welfare  administrators,  and  political  favorites  vaulted 
into  war -on-poverty  programs  at  handsome  salaries  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $27,500  per  year  while  the  poor  stood  by,  stunned  by 
developments  in  a  program  supposedly  designed  for  them. 

The  newspapers  carried  daily  accounts  of  programs  mired  in  strug¬ 
gles  between  community  power  structures  and  the  poor  for  control  of 
programs  and  poverty  funds. 

Numerous  scandals  were  reported  in  community  action  programs 
involving  fiscal  dishonesty,  waste,  mismanagement,  and  abuse  of 
funds. 

Community  leaders  and  clergymen,  who  for  years  had  worked  with 
and  for  the  poor,  watched  with  increasing  surprise  and  anger  at  the 
course  the  war  on  poverty  was  taking.  Civil  lights  leaders,  almost 
without  exception,  noted  the  antipoverty  community  action  programs 
were  not  “reaching  the  poor.” 

Republicans  believe  the  community  action  program  has  failed  to 
achieve  noticeable  reduction  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  that  it 
has  failed  in  the  following  areas: 

Involvement  oj  the  poor 

The  language  “maximum  feasible  participation”  of  the  poor  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  resulted  in  mass  confusion  and  a 
multitude  of  interpretations.  Some  communities  interpreted  this 
provision  to  mean  the  poor  should  be  represented  on  policymaking 
boards  at  all  levels,  while  other  communities  felt  it  meant  the  poor 
should  be  hired  simply  as  agents  for  policies  decreed  by  the  existing 
political  and  economic  power  structures. 
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For  months,  funds  were  held  up  for  community  action  programs  in 
the  following  cities,  notable  among  numerous  examples,  because  the 
boards  of  directors  did  not  include  sufficient  representation  of  the  poor: 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Mobile,  Ala. 


As  programs  approach  the  end  of  their  second  year,  the  political 
power  structures  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  continue  to 
designate  those  to  serve  on  policy  boards  and  the  community  action 
agency  heads  persist  in  their  view  that  the  poor  need  not  participate 
at  the  policy-making  level.  In  Chicago,  the  director  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  and  the  original  Executive  Committee  were 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  director,  in  turn,  appointed  the  various 
neighborhood  centers’  directors  and  they  chose  their  advisory  councils 
and  representatives  to  the  executive  committee. 

As  recently  as  March  of  this  year,  three-quarters  of  the  community 
k  action  agency’s  council  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  elected  from  impoverished 
areas  of  the  city,  walked  out  on  the  council.  They  charged  that  the 
Oakland  program  neither  represented  nor  served  the  poor  in  Oakland. 
They  wired  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
calling  for  an  investigation  and  threatened  to  set  up  a  rival  independent 
antipoverty  program. 

Why  does  OEO  insist  on  formulas  of  representation  for  community 
action  programs  in  some  cities  and  let  other  cities  like  Oakland  and 
Chicago  blatantly  dodge  compliance ? 

For  the  past  2  years,  Republicans  on  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  the  War  on  Poverty  have  offered  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  would  assure  adequate  representation  of  the 
poor  on  local  community  action  boards.  The  vital  element  in  con¬ 
verting  the  antipoverty  program  into  something  different  than  another 
tired,  welfare-dole  approach  is  genuine  involvement  of  the  poor. 
The  poor  in  urban  areas  are  restless  and  angry.  As  the  great  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  ballyhooed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  increasingly 
frustrated,  the  poor  are  going  to  become  more  cynical  and  negative 
in  their  actions. 

The  Republicans  feel  that,  without  genuine  representation  of,  and 
|  participation  by,  the  poor,  the  antipoverty  program  will  fail.  We  feel 
sincere  involvement  of  the  poor  can  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  It  can  help  motivate  the  average  poor  person  to  help  himself 
out  of  the  rut  of  poverty. 

2.  It  can  teach  people  to  be  responsible  by  giving  them 
responsibility. 

3.  It  can  help  meet  the  desperate  need  for  a  two-way  com¬ 
munication  between  the  poor  and  the  rest  of  society  across  the 
smug  curtain  of  tradition  and  rigid  welfarism.  No  one  knows  the 
problems  of  the  poor  better  than  the  poor  themselves. 

4.  Having  their  own  people  at  the  policy  level,  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  down  through  target  area  boards  to  neighborhood  groups, 
will  bring  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  poor  that  they  can  escape  the 
sea  of  cynicism  and  corruption  that  has  surrounded  them  in  the 
past. 
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5.  New  ideas  and  new  approaches  will  come  from  the  poor 
themselves.  As  one  individual  put  it,  “We’ve  gone  to  seed  behind 
the  gimmee-gimmee.” 

6.  It  can  provide  a  self-help  alternative  to  the  welfare  dole  ap¬ 
proach  which  is  no  more  popular  with  the  poor  than  it  is  with  the 
average  taxpayer.  One  woman  with  9  children,  who  is  served  by 
16  different  welfare  agencies,  puts  it  this  way:  “My  life  consists 
of  investigators  constantly  knocking  on  my  door,  filling  out 
blanks  and  going  around  town  from  one  agency  to  another  for 
little  or  nothing.” 

7.  It  can  reduce  the  diversion  of  funds,  meant  for  poor  people, 
into  patronage  and  profit  for  political  machines. 

Community  action  agency  staff  salaries 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  extravagance  and  diversion 
of  antipoverty  funds  involved  in  community  action  salaries: 

According  to  the  President’s  1967  budget,  1,032  community  action 
workers  will  be  paid  $10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  executive  director  of  the  community 
action  program  (Community  Progress,  Inc.)  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  The  mayor  of  New  Haven’s  annual  salary 
is  $18,000.  _ 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization  (UPO),  receives  $25,000  a  year.  This  exceeds  the  salary 
of  many  responsible  Government  agency  heads.  The  Deputy  Director 
of  United  Planning  Organization  in  April  1965,  resigned  a  $12,400  a 
year  District  of  Columbia  post  to  accept  $23,000  a  year  with  UPO. 
There  are  97  persons  on  the  UPO  payroll  earning  $10,000  a  year 
or  more. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  the  executive  director  of  the  United  Community 
Corp.,  although  not  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  (resides  in  New  York 
City),  receives  $24,000  a  year.  This  circumstance  has  been  of  much 
concern  to  the  mayor  of  Newark  whose  annual  salary  is  $25,000,  and 
members  of  the  city  council  whose  salaries  are  less  than  the  executive 
director’s. 

The  executive  director,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  (ABCD),  received  $27,500  a  year  while  running  a  program 
which  late  in  1965  was  the  subject  of  nationwide  publicity  alleging 
political  corruption,  misuse  of  funds,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
ineligible  participation  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
executive  director  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  program  resigned  under  fire 
on  December  29,  1965. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  heart  of  Appalachia  where  poverty 
abounds,  taxpayers  and  poor  alike  complain  antipoverty  salaries  are 
excessive.  The  West  Virginia  school  system  complains  that  many  of 
their  teachers,  of  which  there  is  a  shortage,  have  been  attracted  to 
antipoverty  program  jobs  because  of  higher  salaries.  The  executive 
director  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  community  action  program  and 
the  coordinator  of  the  same  program  receive  annual  salaries  of  $18,000. 
This  figure  exceeds  the  salaries  of  a  majority  of  those  elected  to  the 
State  cabinet  board  of  public  works  and  department  heads  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Following  are  some  examples: 
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State  treasurer _ $17,  500 

Commissioner  of  agriculture _  17,  000 

Secretary  of  State _  17,  000 

Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles _  12,  000 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources _  15,  000 

State  Mines  Director _  14,  000 

State  Personnel  Director _  10,  000 

State  Police  Superintendent _  13,  000 

Adjutant  General _  8,  000 


The  director  of  Harlem’s  community  action  agency,  Haryou-Act, 
Inc.,  received  $25,000  a  year.  Thirty-seven  people  on  the  Haryou 
payroll  earned  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

'Phe  May  21  edition  of  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News  reported 
81  percent  of  all  money  received  by  Haryou  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  allocated  to  salaries. 

In  October  1965,  an  official  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  system 
was  paid  $75  a  day  for  28  days  (a  total  of  $2,100)  by  the  Los  Angeles 
community  action  agency,  during  a  period  when  this  official  was  being 
paid  full  time  and,  in  fact,  claimed  overtime  from  the  Los  Angeles 
city  school  funds. 

Fiscal  irregularities  and  scandals 

Despite  claims  the  war  on  poverty  is  free  from  fiscal  dishonesty  and 
“the  overblown  myths  of  so-called  scandals  saturating  the  program 
will  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all,”  the  following  are  some  examples 
of  scandals  that  have  shocked  the  American  taxpayers  who  rely  on 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  Government  agencies  and  have  never  been  laid 
to  rest  by  any  public  explanation  of  the  full  facts: 

Boston,  Mass. 

Late  in  1965,  scandals  developed  in  the  Action  for  Boston  Commu¬ 
nity  Development,  Inc.  (ABCD)  program  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  director  of  the  program  resigned  under  pressure  in  December 
1965.  The  deputy  director  of  ABCD  was  fired.  Subsequently,  he 
was  hired  as  a  consultant  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  five  ABCD  employees  is  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haryou-Act 

In  September  1965,  irregularities  in  the  fiscal  mangement  of  the 
Haryou-Act  program  (Harlem’s  community  action  agency)  were  noted. 

Investigators  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty 
noted  there  was  more  than  $600,000  of  Haryou-Act’s  funds  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  supporting  invoices. 

The  Haryou-Act  situation  has  been  under  investigation  since 
September  1965,  by  the  district  attorney’s  office,  New  York  City. 

The  May  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
reported  the  following  regarding  Haryou-Act : 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1965,  Haryou-Act 
paid  $300,000  to  a  detective  agency  for  protection.  This  cost  has 
been  cut  to  $25,000  per  month  since  that  time. 

Haryou-Act  leased  a  summer  camp  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
last  year.  The  agency  made  a  downpayment  on  the  lease  of  $15,000. 
But  before  anybody  from  Haryou-Act  moved  in  and  took  charge, 
the  camp  caught  fire  and  burned.  Haryou-Act  had  not  taken  out 
any  insurance  on  the  place.  Now,  although  it  never  used  the  camp 
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for  1  day,  the  owner  of  the  camp  is  suing  Haryou-Act  for  $24,000 
in  addition  to  the  $15,000  already  paid  him. 

During  t he  last  year,  Haryou-Act  made  a  deal  with  the  Urban 
League  in  which  the  Urban  League  would  conduct  a  beautification 
program  with  Haryou-Act  money.  Part  of  this  program  involved 
the  planting  of  trees.  The  Urban  League  issued  a  subcontract  to  a 
tree  firm  in  which  it  agreed  to  pay  the  tree  firm  $15,000  to  plant  the 
trees.  No  report  has  even  been  made  as  to  how  many  trees  were 
planted  or  where  they  were  planted. 

Car  rentals 

During  July  and  August  of  last  year,  Haryou-Act  leased  six  cars 
and  two  station  wagons  from  a  small  travel  agency  at  $90  a  week 
plus  gas  for  each  car.  The  travel  agency,  however,  reportedly  rented 
the  cars  from  the  Hertz  U-Drive-It  firm  for  $65  a  week,  something 
which  Haryou-Act  could  have  easily  done  and  saved  money. 

But  in  addition  to  that  a  member  of  the  travel  agency,  which  leased 
the  cars  to  Haryou,  was  reportedly  placed  on  the  Haryou  payroll  at 
$175  a  week  at  a  “consultant.” 

Hana 

The  Harlem  Neighborhood  Association  (Hana)  was  a  prune  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  summer  program  of  1965  and  was  supposed  to  carry 
out  the  development  of  vest  pocket  parks  for  Harlem. 

Hana’s  conti  act  called  for  15  vest  pocket  parks.  Only  three  were 
completed  and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent 
or  why  only  three  parks  were  completed. 

Toys 

Haryou  bought  $40,000  worth  of  “creative”  toys  from  a  well-known 
toy  manufacturer  but  these  toys  have  never  been  used  and  have  been 
stored  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  a  year  with  Haryou  paying  high 
storage  fees  on  them. 

Newspaper 

Haryou  decided  to  have  a  newspaper.  It  published  one  edition  of 
a  small  paper.  It  paid  a  printer  $10,000  for  that  one  edition. 

Cleaning  service 

At  one  time  Haryou  reportedly  was  paying  $350  per  week  for  clean¬ 
ing  services — that  is,  for  people  to  dust  off  the  desks  and  tidy  up  the 
offices.  It  is  reported  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  payroll  for  this 
operation  were  relatives  of  widely  known  Haryou  official,  no  longer 
with  the  agency. 

Black  arts 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  black  arts  program 
would  be  $40,000.  The  actual  cost  exceeded  $100,000. 

A  second  black  arts  contract  was  with  the  Urban  League  of  New 
York  City.  This  contract  reportedly  made  provisions  to  give  black 
arts  $23,000  worth  of  building  material  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  league. 

Suncoast  Progress,  Inc.,  Florida 

In  March  1966,  the  director  of  Suncoast  Progress,  Inc.,  a  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agency  serving  four  Florida  counties,  was  ousted 
because  of  complications  resulting  with  a  personal  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Subsequently,  allegations  were  received  that  Suncoast 
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Progress,  Inc.,  had  experienced  a  shortage  of  approximately  $8,000. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  currently  conducting  in¬ 
vestigations  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Comm  unity  Action  capers 

(From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo 

No.  8,  Mar.  24,  1966] 

“I  Don’t  See  Anything  Wrong  With  Hating  *  *  *  ” 

Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
told  Representative  Adam  C.  Powell’s  Poverty  Subcommit¬ 
tee  that  funding  Harlem’s  Black  Arts  Theater  was  a  mistake, 
Washington’s  antipoverty  agency  welcomed  with  open  arms 
t he  theater’s  controversial  leader,  Playwright  LeRoi  Jones. 

Jones,  whose  federally  sponsored  workshop  in  Harlem 
produced  dramas  that  Shriver  called  “vile  racist  plays  in  the 
language  of  the  gutter  unfit  for  youngsters  in  the  audience,” 
was  brought  to  Washington  by  the  United  Planning  Organi¬ 
zation  and  a  neighborhood  arts  committee  to  narrate  a  3-day 
music  festival  for  youngsters  at  Cardoza  High  School  March 
18-20. 

The  festival,  named  the  “Three  Days  of  Soul,”  is  the 
second  in  a  planned  series  of  cultural  programs  being  offered 
by  the  Cardoza  Area  Arts  Committee  in  cooperation  with 
three  centers  of  the  United  Planning  Organization,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  antipoverty  agency. 

Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last  summer  for  produc¬ 
ing  “hate  white”  plays  with  the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The 
Black  Arts  Theater  received  $40,000  in  funds  from  OEO. 
Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that  the  program  preached 
racism,  said,  “I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  hating  white 
people.” 

Shriver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  it  gave  funds  to  the 
project  without  checking  into  its  purposes.  “The  facts  are 
no  Federal  dollars  should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  in  the 
first  place,”  Shriver  testified  last  week.  “It  was  a  mistake. 

I  acknowledge  it.  And  as  a  result,  we  tightened  up  on  the 
review  of  subcontracts  under  Community  Action  grants.” 

We  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  to  know  why  poverty 
money  continues  to  be  used  to  sponsor  people  like  LeRoi 
Jones.  Festivals  of  this  type  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
but  should  we  really  cloak  a  “vile  racist”  with  the  dignity 
of  Federal  sponsorship?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  strenuously  ob¬ 
ject  and  wish  to  express  my  indignation  that  OEO  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  making  the  same  mistake  all  over  again  on  LeRoi 
Jones. 


|  From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  15, 

Apr.  6,  1966] 

Alice  in  Blunderland:  Birchers,  Fraternity  Brothers, 
and  Leftwingers  Representating  the  Poor 

“The  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the  Sigma  Pi 
House,  in  the  ‘fraternity  row’  district  east  of  San  Jose  State 
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College,  and  was  answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen.” 

So  began  another  incredible  episode  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  caller  was  a  poverty  canvasser  assigned  to  get  the  poor 
out  for  a  meeting  that  night.  Although  Steen’s  family 
income  was  in  five  figures,  he  had  heard  about  the  poverty 
war  and  attended  the  meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  in 
Blunderland  style,  poverty  officials  had  managed  to  interest 
three  people  to  attend  a  meeting  to  select  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor.  Young  Steen  returned  to  Sigma  Pi  House 
that  night  a  duly-elected  representative  of  the  poor  for  a 
3-year  term. 

Congressman  Charles  S.  Gubser  has  informed  the  Congress 
that  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  is  suffering  the  torments  of  all  others  who  have  been 
forced  to  struggle  in  the  torture  machine  of  the  poverty 
administration  structure. 

Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  section  leader,  Ray 
Gurries,  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  poor  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  According  to  a  local  investigator,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  “is  shot  through  with  leftwingers — 
people  who  are  not  run-of-the-mill  liberals  but  hard  nosed 
activists  of  every  leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dozen  years.” 

The  local  San  Jose  Mercury,  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
of  southern  California,  describes  the  poverty  board  in  these 
terms:  “It  is  a  jerry-built  structure,  erected  on  shifting 
political  sands,  to  house  a  program  which  has  a  worthy 
aim  *  *  *.  It  is  run  like  a  football  game  with  an  unlimited 
substitution  rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the  end  of  every 
quarter.” 

The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  is  far  from  an 
isolated  one.  Congress  has  failed  the  sincere  and  dedicated 
people  who  wish  to  fight  poverty.  We  have  written  a  law 
without  meaningful  and  realistic  standards  that  would  avoid 
community  action  chaos.  What  has  happened  in  Santa 
Clara  County  is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  the  exciting 
concept  of  involving  the  poor  in  helping  themselves.  Many 
of  us  warned  2  years  ago  that  this  would  happen  if  we  didn’t 
rewrite  the  President’s  poverty  proposal. 

We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  and  able  Congress¬ 
man  Gubser,  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  On  March  9,  Mr.  Gubser  requested  OEO  to 
investigate  the  situation  in  Santa  Clara  County.  On  March 
23  the  Deputy  Director  testified  to  us  in  committee  that 
OEO  had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara  checking  for  about 
8  days.  To  date,  our  colleague  has  not  even  had  the  courtesy 
of  an  acknowledgment  from  OEO  of  his  March  9  request. 
All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  getting  mighty  tired  of  the 
cavalier  attitude  of  officials  at  OEO. 

The  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade,  H.R.  13379,  would 
avoid  problems  such  as  have  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
OEO  would  be  required  to  insist  on  balanced  community 
action  agencies,  including  true  representatives  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  local  officials  and  private  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
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time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to  launch  a  real  opportunity 
crusade  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  confusing,  con¬ 
troversial  and  faltering  war  on  poverty. 

INTO  THE  TROUGH 

The  one  poverty  program  which  has  been  hailed  by  all  as  the  most 
successful  program  in  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  sliding  into  the 
same  trough  of  bureaucratic  confusion  as  other  poverty  programs. 
Underfunded,  the  Headstart  programs  are  supposed  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  funds  from  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

The  schools  and  other  Headstart  sponsoring  agencies  have  no  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  blend  of  funds  they  may  request  from  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  According  to 
Mr.  Shriver,  when  he  testified  before  the  committee,  the  agencies  do 
not  exchange  application  information  even  though  it  is  available: 

Mr.  Goodell.  Do  you  see  that  package  (elementary 
and  secondary  education  applications  for  preschool  pro¬ 
grams)?  This  is  what  the  education  people  file  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  Does  it  come  to  the  poverty  offices  here? 

Mr.  Shriver.  It  doesn’t  come  directly  to  us.  It  goes  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  we  have  access  to  all  those  re¬ 
ports,  and  we  can  extract  from  them  the  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion.  That  is  where  we  get  such  information  as  I  was  just 
presenting. 

Mr.  Goodell.  When  I  was  asking  questions  about  this  in 
the  field,  I  found  that  in  most  instances  there  had  been  no 
coordination  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Shriver.  That  is  probably  true,  you  see,  because 
many  of  these  developments,  like  this  last  one  I  mentioned, 
are  something  of  very  recent  origin.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  it  is  not  more  than  maybe  60  days. 

Mr.  Goodell.  So  prior  to  60  days,  there  was  no  mecha¬ 
nism  at  all  for  coordinating? 

Mr.  Shriver.  No;  that  is  not  quite  right. 

Lack  of  coordination  at  the  national  level  causes  unspeakable  con¬ 
fusion  at  the  local  level.  The  sad  plight  of  community  sponsors  tear¬ 
ing  their  hair  in  an  effort  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
their  underprivileged  children  has  been  documented  in  countless  news¬ 
paper  stories.  Some  of  the  incidents  were  the  subject  of  a  Republican 
poverty  memo  and  a  speech  delivered  to  the  House  by  Congressman 
Quie: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  10, 

Mar.  28,  1966] 

“We  Just  Don’t  Know  if  It’s  Worth  It” 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of  an  angry  school 
superintendent  who  has  been  trying  for  13  months  to  get  a 
year-round  Headstart  program  approved  by  poverty  officials 
for  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  place  in  the  Record  today  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  similar  frustrations  in  six  other  communities 
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which  have  been  baffled,  besieged,  and  befuddled  b3r  poverty 
bureaucracy. 

Having  sponsored  Headstart  3  years  before  the  poverty 
program,  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Good  ell,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I,  are 
dismayed  that  this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shriver  as 
his  best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle-headed  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Here  are  the  highlights,  or  low  lights 
if  you  will,  of  a  typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  communities: 

1.  Waterloo,  Iowa. — Application  for  $43,600  for  a  year- 
round  preschool  project  was  made  by  the  Waterloo  school 
system  on  February  24,  1965.  This  was  4  months  after 
appropriations  were  made  available  for  preschool  programs 
by  the  Congress.  Having  heard  nothing  on  their  year-round 
application,  Waterloo  officials  applied  for,  and  successfully 
carried  out,  a  $15,000  summer  Headstart  project.  On 
August  7,  1965,  they  resubmitted  an  application  for  their 
year-round  project  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
In  September,  they  were  asked  by  Michael  C.  Moore,  OEO 
area  coordinator,  for  additional  information  which  was  sent. 
In  late  September,  they  received  a  notice  signed  by  Theodore 
Berry,  OEO  Community  Action  Director,  dated  August  23, 
telling  them  they  should  allow'  60  days  for  approval  of 
Headstart  applications.  In  October,  8  months  after  their 
original  application,  they  received  a  form  notice  from  Dr. 
Julius  Richmond,  Director  of  Headstart,  to  submit  their 
Headstart  preplanning  form,  which  had  never  been  received 
or  heard  of  prior  to  then.  On  November  23  they  were  told 
by  C.  Edwin  Gilmour,  Director  of  the  Iowa  OEO,  to  apply 
through  the  new'  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
One  week  later  they  were  notified  by  the  OEO  Regional 
Office  that  their  application  for  poverty  Headstart  funds 
will  be  processed  as  “rapidly  as  possible.”  On  December 
22,  they  were  asked  by  Gilmour  to  withdraw  their  Headstart 
application  because  it  could  be  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

On  January  3  they  were  notified  once  again  by  the  regional 
office  that  their  application  for  poverty  Headstart  funds  had 
been  received  and  would  be  processed  as  “rapidly  as  possible.” 
One  week  later  they  were  notified  that  they  had  applied  for 
Headstart  on  the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to  fill  out  new 
32-page  forms.  On  January  26  they  received  a  memo  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admon¬ 
ishing  them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under  Headstart 
“is  too  precious  to  allow  it  to  slip  away.”  Finally,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  Waterloo  officials  were  notified  by  Gilmour  to  come 
to  a  meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer  Headstart  program. 
When  asked  the  status  of  their  year-round  Headstart  appli¬ 
cation,  Waterloo  School  Superintendent  replied,  “Your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine  *  *  *.  We’re  getting  to  the  point 
where  we  don’t  know'  if  it  is  worth  it.” 

If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of  George  Orwell’s 
“1984,”  I  suppose  someone  might  sardonically  comment 
that  at  the  present  pace  it  looks  like  it  might  be  1984  before 
Waterloo  gets  Headstart  funds  out  of  poverty  officials. 
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2.  Laramie  County,  Wyo. — Immediately  after  successful 
completion  of  a  summer  Headstart  program,  Laramie  officials 
began  preparations  for  a  year-round  program.  They 
plunged  into  what  they  termed  a  “maze  of  bureaucratic 
involvement,”  including  telephone  commitments  subse¬ 
quently  reversed,  attempts  to  dictate  local  salaries,  and 
filing  and  refiling  of  forms.  By  February  1966,  the  local 
school  had  spent  $1,500  in  staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other 
expenses.  School  Superintendent  Chester  R.  Ingils  bitterly 
assailed  the  redtape,  autocratic  attitude  of  OEO  officials, 
and  announced  abandonment  of  any  plans  for  a  year-round 
Headstart  for  this  year. 

3.  Port  Huron,  Mich. — Having  meticulously  completed 
a  mountain  of  reports  on  their  summer  Headstart  program, 

Port  Huron  officials  were  notified  that  their  forms  were 
literally  filled  witli  fatal  errors.  School  Superintendent 
Gerald  S.  DeGrow  called  OEO  in  Washington  and  was  told 
that  reports  from  all  over  the  country  had  been  misinterpreted 
because  of  inexperience  in  the  report-receiving  staff  at  OEO 
and  the  whole  thing  was  a  “hopeless  mess.”  The  superin¬ 
tendent  was  informed  that  OEO  had  notified  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  country  that  they  had  goofed  in  their  reports  in 
order  to  get  the  schools  to  file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle 
Sam’s  hired  nephews  another  chance  at  them. 

Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeGrow  asked  the  man  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  “Who  shall  I  have  to  call  to  get  this  straightened  out, 
LBJ?”  Whereupon  he  was  told,  “That  wouldn’t  do  much 
good  because  he  probably  got  one  of  the  letters  too.” 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  similar  incredible 
accounts  of  life  in  the  bueaucratic  poverty  jungle  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  officials  from:  Salina,  Kans.;  Minnesota;  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shriver  has  described  Headstart  as 
his  most  successful  program.  We  agree,  but  it  appears  the 
success  was  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  OEO  officials.  Our 
opportunity  crusade  would  transfer  Headstart  into  the 
Office  of  Education  to  be  administered  through  State  and 
local  school  systems  in  conjunction  with  local  community 
action  boards.  This  action  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  insure  that  Headstart  gets  the  management  and  admin¬ 
istration  it  deserves  in  the  year  ahead. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such  as  these  at  OEO, 
multiplied  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  we  describe 
OEO  as  a  “fuddle  factory.”  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  a 
change. 

Another  example  of  the  harassment  to  which  local  school  people 
are  subjected  is  documented  in  the  following  Republican  poverty 
memo: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  12, 

Mar.  30,  1966] 

Headstart  Applicants  and  Selective  Service 

School  Superintendent  Maurice  Friot  of  North  Tona¬ 
wanda,  N.Y.,  after  5  months  of  being  force-fed  on  the  bitter 
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gall  of  Washington  bureaucracy,  commented  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Headstart  program: 

“*  *  *  the  harassing  and  foot  dragging  to  which  we  were 
subjected  was  in  part  a  delaying  action  in  order  to  get  the 
finances  straightened  out. 

“If  we  had  been  told  in  the  beginning  how  much  money 
was  going  to  be  made  available  to  us,  we  could  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  which  would  require  that  amount  of 
money  and  saved  both  ourselves  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  lot  of  trouble. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must  make  decisions 
with  respect  to  these  programs  are  very  inexperienced. 

“Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked  by  persons  in  the 
New  York  City  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were 
ludicrous. 

“After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long  struggle  and  been 
subjected  to  a  minute  examination  with  respect  to  our 
proposal,  it  was  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  session  and  find  there 
were  people  there  who  had  been  funded  who  had  not  made 
arrangements  for  transportation  *  *  *  teachers  *  *  * 
teachers’  aids  *  *  *  [and]  who  did  not  know  where  they 
were  going  to  house  their  programs  and  so  on.” 

North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  officials  in  August  1965, 
they  wanted  to  begin  a  year-round  Headstart  program  in 
October  1965.  At.  their  own  expense  they  hired  a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arranged  for  facilities. 
They  never  even  received  application  forms  until  late  November. 
They  were  then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  funds 
until  March  15.  As  the  school  superintendent  put  it, 
“March  15  is  a  little  late  to  start  a  full-year  program.” 

Selective  service  rejection  of  Headstart  applicants 

After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submitted  31-page 
application  forms,  Poverty  bureaucrats  got  on  the  phone. 
As  the  school  superintendent  described  it,  “We  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  rejected  for 
selective  service  from  which  we  were  drawing  Headstart 
candidates.  I  can  theorize  as  to  what  the  relationship 
between  this  inquiry  and  Headstart  might  be  but  it  did  seem 
a  little  unnecessary.” 

Having  stirred  things  up  in  Washington,  North  Tona¬ 
wanda  officials  were  asked  by  the  regional  poverty  officials 
to  expedite  submission  of  the  additional  information  re¬ 
quested.  When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  expedite 
selective  service  information  about  rejected  applicants,  the 
person  from  the  New  York  poverty  office  said,  “Oh,  we  didn’t 
mean  for  you  to  go  all  that  trouble.”  Other  non  essential 
requested  information  was  then  waived. 

As  advocates  of  preschool  programs  3  years  before  the 
poverty  war,  we  are  disgusted  at  the  senseless  harassment 
that  seems  to  have  become  an  inseparable  part  of  Headstart 
administration.  On  Monday,  March  28,  Mr.  Quie,  on  page 
6523  of  the  Congressional  Record,  recounted  six  case  histories 
of  Headstart  administration  that  would  qualify  for  lead 
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billing  in  a  bureaucratic  sideshow.  Countless  other  ex¬ 
amples  are  available.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic  merit  of 
preschool  training  that  its  glories  still  shine  through  the 
bureaucratic  fog. 

The  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade  would  put  Head- 
start  under  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  coordinated  with 
other  education  programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  channels  of  communication  to  allow  for  the 
effective  implementation  of  worthy  programs. 

Another  program  jor  the  “ not  so  poor ” 

Headstart,  like  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  has  suffered  from 
shifting  eligibility  criteria.  Local  confusion  about  standards  and  de¬ 
layed  funding  have  resulted  in  several  notable  instances  where  a  high 
percentage  of  advantaged  children,  far  over  the  15  percent  proposed 
quota,  were  included  in  the  program.  The  Chicago  program  is  the 
most  notable  instance  and  was  the  subject  of  a  poverty  memo: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  6,  Mar. 

22,  1966] 

Chicago  Headstart  for  the  Not  So  Poor 

Operation  Headstart,  fashioned  along  the  lines  of  a 
proposal  offered  by  Representatives  Albert  H.  Quie,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Minnesota,  and  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  back  in  1961,  is  supposed  to  help  preschoolers 
from  poor  families. 

Out  in  Chicago,  however,  our  investigation  shows  that  the 
poverty  program  is  doing  a  little  bit  more  by  giving  a 
“headstart”  to  the  not  so  poor,  Republican  Representative 
Goodell  lamented. 

Officials  there  admit  that  27%  percent  of  the  23,804  children 
in  the  program  are  from  families  whose  standards  exceed 
the  “poverty”  level.  Our  investigation  also  shows  they 
don’t  even  know  the  family  incomes  for  another  20  percent 
of  the  children. 

This  means  another  5,000  children  from  truly  disadvan¬ 
taged  homes  could  have  been  helped  if  the  poverty  warriors 
had  stuck  to  their  own  guidelines.  The  Quie-Goodell 
proposal  for  an  “Opportunity  Crusade”  would  require  adher¬ 
ence  to  strict  poverty  standards,  meanwhile  tripling  the 
funds  available. 

How  can  Chicago  justify  the  fact  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  children  in  Headstart  were  above  poverty  standards? 

How  can  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington 
justify  the  clear  violation  of  their  guidelines?  When  I 
visited  Chicago  recently,  I  was  told  that  Washington 
ordered  Chicago  poverty  officials  to  expand  in  10  days 
Headstart  from  4,000  to  24,000.  I  was  also  informed  that 
very  little  solicitation  was  done  in  several  hard-core  poverty 
areas  because  teachers  were  afraid  to  enter  those  sections 
of  the  city. 

Seven  urban  progress  centers  are  in  operation  by  the  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity.  One  center  showed 
41.1  percent  of  enrollees  over  the  income  requirement,  one 
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showed  31.8  percent  in  excess,  one  28.3  in  excess;  and  outside 
of  the  urban  centers,  36.8  percent  reported  income  over 
requirements. 

Thousands  of  impoverished  youngsters  were  overlooked 
by  Headstart  recruiters  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  build  im¬ 
pressive  statistics.  And  these  youngsters,  children  of  hard¬ 
core  poverty  victims,  are  precisely  the  ones  for  whom  this 
program  was  developed. 

We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect  of  such  a  good  concept 
as  Headstart.  We  certainly  cannot  justify  to  the  thousands 
of  children  unable  to  participate  in  Chicago’s  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  the  spending  of  Federal  poverty  money  for  those  who 
are  not  poor. 

The  Quie-Goodell  “Opportunity  Crusade”  offers  a  way  out 
of  the  wasteland  of  bureaucratic  confusion  and  callousness 
that  has  marked  OEO’s  administration  of  the  Headstart 
program. 

What  is  more  disturbing  to  us  is  that  the  former  Assistant 
Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Boutin,  denied  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  that  the  situation  existed  even  though 
it  later  developed  that  he  had  the  report  of  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
gram  in  his  file : 

“Mr.  Boutin.  I  can  only  say  of  your  figures  as  to  lack  of 
eligibility  of  some  of  the  Headstart  enrollees  that  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  heard  or  seen  any  figures  that  looked  any¬ 
thing  like  that  was  your  statement  appearing  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  a  shocking  statement.  I  will  give 
you  the  official  report  of  the  Chicago  Poverty  Board  in  which 
they  cite  these  figures.” 

“Certainly  you  have  seen  these  figures,  probably  buried  in 
some  file  somewhere,  but  this  is  their  official  report.  The}7 
openly  admit  that  27.5  percent  of  the  youngsters  participat¬ 
ing  in  Headstart  last  summer  were  not  within  the  poverty 
standards.  They  openly  admit  that  for  20  percent  of  those 
participating  they  have  no  income  figures.  I  would  be  glad 
to  show  you  their  mimeographed  report  and  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  you  so  you  can  have  some  knowledge  about  what  is 
going  on  in  these  programs. 

“You  shock  me  when  you  say  it  is  the  first  time  you  ever 
heard  of  it. 

“Mr.  Boutin.  It  is  the  first  time.  I  had  not  heard  those 
figures  before.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  I  may  call 
on  Jule  Sugarman,  who  with  Dr.  Richmond,  runs  the  Head¬ 
start  program  and  knows  perhaps  as  much  about  it  as  anyone 
in  the  Nation. 

“Mr.  Sugarman.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  not  seen  the  spe¬ 
cific  report  to  which  you  refer  but  we  do  have  information 
which  Avas  gathered  from  our  own  reports  on  the  situation  in 
Chicago. 

“Essentially  the  figure  of  27  percent  which  you  are  citing 
refers  to  families  who  have  an  income  of  over  $5,000  per  year. 
It  is  not,  however,  correlated  with  the  size  of  the  family  so  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  on  the  surface  whether  in  fact  these 
families  A\Tould - 
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“Mr.  Goodell.  Last  summer  did  you  have  a  poverty 
standard  for  the  Headstart  program? 

“Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes;  we  did. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  What  was  that  standard? 

“Mr.  Sugarman.  Originally  it  was  $3,000. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  what  they  were  supposed  to  apply 
last  summer? 

“Mr.  Sugarman.  That  is  correct. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  And  they  violated  that  requirement. 
Their  official  report  shows  27.5  percent  were  above  that 
standard  which  supposedly  OEO  was  enforcing.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

“Mr.  Sugarman.  I  believe  their  official  report  shows 
27.5  percent  over  $5,000. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  worse.  If  you  want  to  argue  with 
me,  I  will  accept  your  figure.  If  you  want  to  argue  it  was 
27.5  percent  over  $5,000  instead  of  $3,000.  I  think  it  was 
the  poverty  standard  that  you  set  that  they  were  referring 
to.” 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

The  report  that  we  have  presented  on  the  operation  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  administration.  Evidence  cited  to 
this  point  alone  would  be  enough  to  convict  Mr.  Shriver’s 
bureaucracy  of  slipshod  practices.  Chaos  and  confusion 
at  the  national  level  is  reflected  at  the  community  level. 
Direction  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  supposed 
to  be  given  in  Washington.  And,  so  it  is,  with  too  many 
disappointing  results. 

Program  directors  and  workers  in  the  field  who  draw  high 
salaries  are  merely  following  the  example  set  for  them  by 
palace  guards  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who 
long  ago  discovered  that  “the  big  money  is  in  poverty.”  In 
a  speech  before  the  House,  Congressman  William  H.  Ayres 
revealed  why  so  little  of  the  “poverty  money”  is  actually 
reaching  the  poor: 

“The  Big  Money  Is  in  Poverty 
“(March  30,  1966) 

“Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago,  in  March  of  1964,  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver  appeared  before  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  argue  for  approval  of  President  Johnson’s  ‘war 
on  poverty.’  He  told  us: 

“  ‘It  is  also  a  prudent  program.  It  is  financially  pru¬ 
dent  *  *  *.  It  is  prudently  planned  in  that  every  dollar 
allocated  will  be  spent  to  help  the  poor.  There  will  be  no 
leakage.  There  is  no  contemplated  huge  new  bureauc¬ 
racy  *  *  *.  I  think  that  most  people  in  the  executive 
branch  would  state  that  I  am  not  one  who  likes  a  lot  of 
bureaucracy.’ 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  a  fantastic  leakage  in  funds 
intended  to  help  the  poor — a  leakage  of  funds  to  a  huge  new 
bureaucracy.  According  to  President  Johnson’s  1967  bud- 
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get,  it  will  take  6,484  permanent  Federal  employees  to  run 
Mr.  Shriver’s  burgeoning  bureaucracy — a  poverty  empire 
costing  $53,489,000  in  salaries  alone. 

“The  word  has  gotten  around  among  civil  servants  in 
Washington  that  ‘the  big  money  is  in  poverty.’  Few  know 
how  big  it  is. 

“1,557  permanent  Federal  poverty  employees  will  make 
$10,619  or  more;  another  1,032  ‘Community  Action  workers’ 
will  be  paid  $10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds;  an  undeter¬ 
mined  number  of  contract  employees  in  15  privately  run 
Job  Corps  establishments  will  be  paid  over  $10,000. 

“We  have  over  200,000  gallant  men  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
we  can  be  sure  that  there  aren’t  as  many  as  2,500  drawing 
$10,000  a  year — -the  basic  pay  of  an  Army  colonel  with  over 
14  years’  service.  The  poverty  warrior-bureaucrats  include 
at  least  25  individuals  who  will  be  paid  more  than  the  base 
pay  of  General  Westmoreland  himself. 

Astronaut  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  who  with  Lt.  Col.  David  R. 
Scott  heroically  flew  our  most  recent  and  most  dangerous 
space  mission,  is  a  Federal  civil  servant  grade  GS-16.  His 
job  is  one  of  incredible  difficulty  and  danger,  for  which  only 
a  handful  of  men  in  the  whole  world  are  qualified.  Yet  25 
of  Mr.  Shriver’s  high-flying  bureaucrats  are  budgeted  for 
GS-16  positions;  and  36  others  are  budgeted  for  even  higher 
pay  grades.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  would  think  that  OEO  had 
any  jobs  more  demanding  and  difficult  than  that  of  Astronaut 
Armstrong? 

“Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  2,350  permanent  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  budgeted  for  the  Washington  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  is  the  high-salaried 
palace  guard  of  the  poverty  czar.  Nearly  half — 1,006 — of 
this  elite  force  will  get  $10,619  or  more;  at  least  521  will  be 
paid  over  $14,600;  at  least  54  will  get  over  $19,600;  24  get 
over  $25,000;  and  6  will  get  between  $26,000  (the  pay  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education)  and  $30,000. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  so  little  gets  done  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  They  have  so  many  chiefs 
and  so  few  Indians.  They  have  more  GS-15’s  than  they  have 
GS-9’s;  more  GS-14’s  than  GS-4’s;  more  GS-13’s  than 
GS-7’s,  and  exactly  as  many  GS-16’s  at  a  base  pay  of 
$19,619  as  they  have  GS-2’s  at  a  base  pay  of  $3,814.  The 
total  salary  bill  for  this  palace  guard  next  year  will  be 
$21,739,000. 

“Outside  this  inner  circle  at  poverty  headquarters  there 
are  4,134  other  permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted  at 
$31,750,000.  They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farmed  out  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  running  the  Job  Corps  camps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram,  agricultural  loans,  and  so  forth.  Only  551  of  these 
unfortunates  will  be  paid  over  $10,600  a  year,  of  which  at 
least  112  will  get  over  $14,600.  However,  these  4,134  posi¬ 
tions,  listed  in  the  budget  under  ‘Allocation  accounts’  do 
not  include  those  who  are  paid  by  private  contractors  to 
run  15  of  the  97  Job  Corps  establishments. 
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“Incidentally,  administration  costs  in  the  Job  Corps  are 
so  high  that  the  annual  cost  per  enrollee  now  runs  above 
$9,000,  enough  to  send  two  boys  to  Harvard.  Even  the 
budgeted  cost  next  year  is  $7,880  per  enrollee. 

“But,  Air.  Speaker,  not  all  the  high  salaries  in  poverty  are 
accounted  for  by  permanent  Federal  employees  or  employees 
of  private  contractors  working  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis.  Federal  funds  also  pay  for  the  salaries  of  employees 
of  local  antipoverty  agencies,  and  1,032  of  these  employees 
now  make  $10,000  or  more  a  year,  of  which  200  make  $15,000 
or  more  per  j^ear. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  exact  information  available,  I  esti¬ 
mate — and  this  can  only  be  an  educated  guess — -that  nearly 
3,000  individuals  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more  from 
Federal  antipoverty  funds. 

“We  don’t  know  how  many,  if  any,  poor  people  have  been 
helped  to  get  out  of  poverty  by  Mr.  Shriver’s  high-priced 
agents,  but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  thousands  of  employees 
have  been  kept  out  of  poverty.  Among  these  undoubtedly 
are  many  dedicated  and  able  people,  but  we  know  all  too 
well  that  the  ranks  also  include  a  plentitude  of  political 
hacks. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  scandal.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
scandal.  And  it  is  a  scandal  that  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver 
defended  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  with 
the  bland  boast  that  his  organization  was  only  one-fiftieth 
the  size  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W  clffliFG 

“So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW — the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education— with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Here  is  the  record  on  that. 

“The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted  for  $3,478  billion  in  fis¬ 
cal  1967,  compared  to  $1,724  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  yet  OEO  will  need  only  2,861  permanent  em¬ 
ployees  (hardly  more  than  Shriver’s  ‘palace  guard’)  com¬ 
pared  with  OEO’s  6,484  permanent  employees. 

“If  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  administered  like  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  would  require  12,968 
employees  to  spend  its  $3,478  billion,  or  4j/£  times  the  number 
it  has  budgeted. 

“The  comparison  in  high-paying  jobs  in  these  two  agencies 
is  also  interesting.  Five  individuals  in  OEO  are  paid  more 
than  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  gets  $26,000. 
In  the  grades  GS-15  through  GS-18,  where  the  pay  ranges 
from  $17,055  to  $25,382,  the  comparison  looks  like  this: 


GS  grade 

Salaries 

OEO 

OE 

15 _  _ _ _ 

$17,055  to  $22,365 . . . . 

249 

125 

16 _ 

$19,619  to  $25^043 __  _  ...  _ 

25 

33 

17 _ 

$22,217  to  $25,325 _ 

17 

10 

18... _ _ 

$25|382 _ _ 

13 

3 

6 

1 

Total _ 

310 

172 
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“All  but  37  of  OEO’s  highest  paid  jobs  are  in  Mr.  Shriver’s 
own  ‘Palace  Guard’  headquarters  staff  of  2,350  permanent 
employees.  These  other  37  jobs  with  starting  pay  of  $17,055 
or  more  are  scattered  among  the  4,134  permanent  employees 
in  other  Federal  agencies  which  are  running  such  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  basic 
education,  agricultural  loans,  etc. 

“1  have  made  a  chart  showing  the  number  of  highest 
paid  officials  among  the  permanent  Federal  employees 
budgeted  in  fiscal  1967  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  programs.  It  is  broken  down  to  show  positions  in  the 
2,350-strong  ‘Palace  Guard’  which  makes  up  Mr.  Shriver’s 
own  administrative  staff,  and  positions  in  the  force  of 
4,134  assigned  to  handle  major  segments  of  the  $1.7  billion 
program  in  other  Federal  agencies. 


Positions  budgeted  for  OEO  in  fiscal  1967 


GS  grade 

Salaries 

OEO 
“  Palace 
Guard” 

OEO 
programs 
run  by  other 
Federal 
agencies 

Above  $25,382 . . 

6 

0 

18 _ 

$25,382  . 

12 

1 

17 _ 

$22,217  to  $25,325... 

16 

1 

16 . 

$19,619  to  $25,043  .. 

20 

15 _ 

$17,055  to  $22,365 

219 

30 

IV... . . 

$14,680  to  $19,252 _ 

248 

75 

13 _ 

$12,510  to  $16,245... 

230 

173 

12 _ 

$10,619  to  $13,931 

255 

266 

Total _ _ _ 

1,006 

551 

Grand  total  for  OEO  pro- 

grams _  _ 

1, 557 

1 

“In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  some  cogent 
remarks  of  my  own  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  our  colleague,  Adam  C.  Powell.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  true  needs  of  impoverished  citizens  better  than 
most.  On  January  21  of  this  year  in  a  speech  in  Harlem  he 
said : 

“  ‘We  do  not  need  any  more  experimental  or  demonstration 
projects  in  Harlem.  All  we  need  are  jobs.  That’s  all. 
Jobs.’ 

“  Chairman  Powell  did  not  mean  jobs  for  bureaucrats  or  jobs 
for  politicians,  but  jobs  for  poor  people.  On  March  8,  in 
opening  the  hearings  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Chairman  Powell  pointed  out  that  there  are  97  people  in  the 
local  Washington,  D.C.,  poverty  agency  (UPO)  paid  over 
$10,000  a  year  with  Federal  funds,  and  observed: 

“  ‘Congress  appropriated  this  money  to  help  the  poor,  not 
create  a  monolith  of  extravagantly  paid  functionaries.’ 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  these  remarks  of  Chairman 
Powell.  But  despite  the  attempt  by  our  committee  to 
investigate  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  ad¬ 
ministrative  monstrosity  goes  its  merry  way.  How  far  it  goes 
and  how  wild  it  plans  to  become  in  hiring  ‘extravagantly 
paid  functionaries’  is  laid  out  in  black  and  white — or  in  red 
ink — in  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
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“In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented  here  today,  I  renew 
my  plea  to  the  House  to  take  action  on  my  resolution, 
House  Resolution  670,  for  a  bipartisan  select  committee, 
appointed  by  yourself,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
‘war  on  poverty.’ 

“As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  if  we  do  not  take  remedial 
action  the  entire  antipoverty  program  is  going  to  become  so 
discredited,  and  be  so  ineffective,  as  to  create  massive  dis¬ 
illusionment  among  citizens  trapped  in  poverty.  There  is 
still  time  to  avoid  this  tragedy. ” 

A  lack  of  communication  between  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  results  in  sputtering  communications  between  Federal  and 
local  agencies.  The  situation  is  made  more  acute  by  the  personnel 
merry-go-round  at  OEO.  With  the  recent  resignation  of  Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher  Weeks,  only  one  of  the  original  palace  guard  is  still  standing  by 
Mr.  Shriver. 

There  is  a  high  turnover  rate  from  top  to  bottom.  The  most 
notable  examples  are  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin,  who  held  the  high  post  of 
Deputy  Director  for  only  7  months  and  Mr.  Hal  Marlowe,  Director 
of  Congressional  Relations,  who  was  with  the  agency  for  only  3 
months.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  OEO  can’t  keep  track  of  its  programs 
or  that  local  community  action  people  cry  in  frustration,  “Every 
time  we  call  OEO  we  talk  to  someone  new  and  have  to  explain  our 
program  all  over  again.” 

“ Truth  is  funnier  than  fiction” 

We  have  referred  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  a 
“fuddle  factory”  and  a  “Disneyland  of  bureaucratic  confusion.”  Our 
descriptions  have  been  borne  out  by  the  following  incidents  docu¬ 
mented  in  Republican  poverty  memos: 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  18,  Apr. 

22,  1966] 

Li’l  Abner  Comes  to  Washington — -and  Stays — Or 
W  hat’s  New  in  Dogpatch? 

OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The 
war  on  poverty  now  has  a  comic  book  stockpile. 

In  1965,  OEO  officials  were  scratching  their  heads  over 
how  to  mass  produce  Job  Corps  recruits.  Like  a  Mammy 
Yokum  vision,  inspiration  struck — have  one  of  America’s 
most  popular  and  creative  comic  strip  artists,  A1  Capp, 
produce  a  comic  book  to  promote  the  Job  Corps.  By 
June  1965,  501,000  copies  of  “Li’l  Abner  and  the  Creatures 
from  Drop-Outer  Space”  were  ready.  With  typical  fuddle 
factory  fanfare,  OEO  Information  Chief  Holmes  Brown  an¬ 
nounced  the  book  donated  by  A1  Capp  was  valued  by  OEO 
at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO  personnel  were 
thrilled  and  excited  over  Capp’s  creative  contribution. 
Printing  costs  were  $25,000.  Cards  were  included  in  the 
books  to  be  mailed  by  applicants  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO.  Rumor  has  it 
that  a  highly  placed  psychologist  at  OEO  felt  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  with  cards  enclosed  amounted  to  pressuring 
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youths  into  Job  Corps  enrollment.  Some  sages  at  OEO  felt 
the  story  portrayed  in  the  comic  book  was  controversial 
and  characters  did  not  fit  OEO’s  image.  Besides,  how  were 
they  going  to  code,  screen  and  mail  to  employment  offices  all 
the  card  applications?  Nobody  in  the  "Great  Dogpatch  on 
the  Potomac,”  OEO,  had  thought  of  that  before  they  printed 
half  a  million  books. 

Since  July  1965,  435,000  Li’l  Abner  comic  books  have  been 
gathering  dust  in  Washington  warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a 
month.  We  are  long-time  admirers  of  Li’l  Abner  and  the 
genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even  Dogpatch’s  Senator 
Phoghorn  would  demand  some  answers.  Why  does  OEO 
continue  to  stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 

Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rogers  remarked  that 
every  time  Congress  made  a  joke  it  was  a  law,  and  every 
time  it  made  a  law  it  was  a  joke.  “It  ain’t  amoozin’,  it’s 
confoozin’.” 


[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  17, 

Apr.  21,  1966] 

Isn’t  There  a  Danville  Somewhere  That  Wants 
Poverty  Money? — Two  Down — Four  To  Go 

Overzealous  Federal  poverty  officials  at  OEO  apparently 
crave  a  community  called  Danville  in  the  United  States 
that  needs  poverty  money.  A  month  ago,  OEO  pressed 
Danville,  Ind.,  a  community  of  3,287,  to  set  up  a  community 
action  board  to  receive  and  administer  poverty  funds. 
Local  citizens  resisted,  causing  Senator  Birch  Bayh  to 
inquire  of  OEO,  “Why  Danville?” 

The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Bayh  that  Danville,  Ind., 
needed  a  community  action  program  because  they  had  1,339 
families  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  and  1,979  families 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC).  On  this  basis, 
continued  OEO  officials,  who  could  deny  Danville  help? 
Pressing  the  matter  further,  an  OEO  official  visited  Danville 
and  to  his  consternation  discovered  that  their  poverty 
statistics  didn’t  match  Danville,  Ind.  Quickly  recovering, 
regional  povery  officials  answered,  “Those  figures  are  for 
Danville,  111. — an  understandable  mistake.” 

The  only  difficulty  came  when  it  developed  that  the 
poverty  figures  were  not  for  Danville,  III.,  either.  At  this 
point;  I  suppose  OEO  officials  said:  “There  must  be  a  Dan¬ 
ville  that  fits  our  pattern  of  poverty.”  Sadly,  however,  a 
check  of  the  population  division  of  the  Census  Bureau  indi¬ 
cated  there  were  only  six  Danvilles  in  the  country  and  none 
of  them  fitted  the  poverty  profile  prepared  by  OEO. 

Perhaps  the  news  media  could  now,  as  a  public  service, 
assist  Federal  poverty  officials,  who  dearly  wish  to  help  a 
Danville,  by  running  (apropos  of  Peter  Pan)  the  following 
nationwide  ad:  “Isn’t  there  someone  out  there,  from  a 
Danville  somewhere,  who  believes?” 
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{From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  2, 

Mar.  16,  1966] 

Circuitous  Route 

We  who  believe  in  the  concept  of  helping  the  poor  find 
their  way  out  of  the  debris  of  despair  are  dismayed  by  the 
lavish  spending  and  waste  that  have  blocked  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  present  war  on  poverty.  It  is  especially  disheart¬ 
ening  to  see  the  great  potential  that  lies  within  the  antipoverty 
concept  spend  itself  in  needless  bureaucratic  confusion. 

The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to  cease  is  long  past. 
The  administration’s  war  on  poverty  is  no  longer  in  its 
infancy  and  the  time  for  target  practice  is  over.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  zeroed  in  and  hitting  its  mark.  But, 
unfortunately  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Proponents  of  the  administration’s  war  on  poverty  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  waste  and  abuses  have  stopped. 
They  have  not  stopped,  and  they  should  not  have  occurred 
in  the  first  place.  But  we  must  be  realistic.  We  must  face 
facts.  And  the  facts  are  that  these  incidents  did  occur — - 
and  at  great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer — and  we  must 
now  do  something  to  correct  these  wrongs  before  a  great 
idea  dies  for  want  of  proper  guidance  and  implementation. 

I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollee  who 
was  enlisted  at  his  home  in  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job 
Corps  center  only  90  miles  away  from  his  hometown. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  appeared  to  be  no  prob¬ 
lem,  save  the  minor  one  of  transporting  the  enrollee  the  90 
miles  to  his  assigned  Job  Corps  center.  But  not  so.  The 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  began  to  grind  and  here  is  what  came 
out  at  the  end: 

Before  reaching  his  destination,  the  enrollee’s  travels  span¬ 
ned  2  days  and  more  than  400  miles.  He  had  to  be  put  up 
for  the  night  and  fed  two  meals,  changed  planes  three  times, 
took  a  bus  ride  and  ultimately  a  car  ride;  all  paid  for  with 
Federal  funds. 

The  trip  from  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  to  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  could  have  been  much  quicker  and  cheaper  ($35)  by 
taxicab,  as  the  Job  Corps  was  advised  by  its  recruiting 
agency,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service.  The  final 
touch  of  irony  was  that  a  free  ride  could  have  been  secured 
for  the  enrollee  with  a  Forest  Service  radio  operator  who 
travels  daily  from  Rhinelander  to  Park  Falls,  Wis.,  which  is 
very  near  Clam  Lake. 

The  director  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  admitted 
that  the  route  was  a  bit  “circuitous.”  Here’s  the  “circuitous” 
2-day  itinerary  of  the  enrollee  for  February  4-5,  1966: 

February  4: 

11:20  a.m.,  departed  Rhinelander,  Wis.  via 
North  Central  Airlines. 

12:53  p.m.,  arrived  Duluth,  Minn. 

1:10  p.m.,  departed  Duluth,  Minn. 

1:55  p.m.,  arrived  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  enrollee  spent  the  night  in  Minneapolis,  where 
housed  at  a  YM('A  and  given  meal  tickets  by  the  Job 
Corps. 

February  5: 

1:00  p.m.,  departed  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  via 
Zephyr  Bus  Lines. 

5:25  p.m.,  arrived  in  Cable,  Wis.,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center. 

The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled  a  total  distance  of 
245  miles  by  air;  160  miles  by  bus;  and  a  short  distance  by 
car  to  reach  his  final  destination,  which,  before  he  got  caught 
up  in  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel  program,  was  only  90 
miles  away  from  his  home.  We  feel  that  examples  such  as 
this  case  cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  long  on  planning  and  short  on  action  and  results. 

We  are  not  critics  of  this  administration’s  war  on  poverty 
by  choice  but  rather  by  conscience.  Republicans  have  long 
supported  the  concept  of  training  young  men  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  away  from  home  if  such  is  needed.  As  far  back  as  1961, 
we  offered  legislation  built  on  this  concept  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Let  us  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  the  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade  is 
structured  solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more  effective 
implementation  of  sound  antipoverty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel 
that  this  bill  would  correct  the  bureaucratic  confusion  and 
poor  planning  that  is  presently  clogging  the  machinery  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

These  stories,  which  read  like  the  “Perils  of  Pauline”  would 
be  funny  if  they  weren’t  so  tragically  true. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  war  on  poverty  will  never  succeed 
if  directed  by  such  a  slipshod  agency. 

THE  EASY  ANSWER 

Confronted  by  an  ever-increasing  mountain  of  evidence  of  their 
blunders,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials,  and  their  apolo¬ 
gists,  continue  to  “Polly  Parrot”  their  familiar  chant:  “You’ve  got 
to  expect  to  make  mistakes  with  a  new  program.” 

We  contend  that  the  crippling  mistakes  which  OEO  has  been 
making  will  continue.  They  will  continue,  and  increase,  unless 
major  revisions  are  made  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  For 
the  past  2  years,  we  have  seen  the  predictions  of  our  1964  “minority 
views”  unhappily  borne  out. 

In  1964,  we  stated  that  an  administrative  philosophy  which  does 
not  define  any  meaningful  role  for  State  or  local  governments  will 
cause  dissension  at  the  community  level.  We  warned  that  absolute 
absence  of  sensible  recruitment  and  disciplinary  procedures  w  ould 
lead  to  racial  imbalance  and  the  types  of  Job  Corps  terror  that  we 
have  observed. 

These,  and  other  problems  which  we  foresaw,  could  have  been 
avoided  by  writing  guidelines  and  directives  into  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Yet,  the  Democrats  are  content  to  let  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  stumble  into  another  year  of  operations 
without  the  restraint  of  congressional  directives.  We  cannot  endorse 
such  irresponsibility . 
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Patchwork,  piecemeal  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  will  not  be  able  to  correct  the  legislative  inadequacies  which  trig¬ 
ger  the  continuous  scandals.  In  order  to  launch  an  honest,  effective 
attack  on  poverty,  an  entirely  new  law  should  be  enacted  to  provide 
careful  guidelines  and  priorities  for  the  operation  of  a  program  to  de¬ 
velop  human  resources.  For  this  reason  Republicans  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  opportunity  crusade. 


OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 


This  bill  proposes  to  unite  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments 
with  private  industry  to  launch  a  comprehensive  program  of  training, 
education,  and  motivation  for  the  impoverished.  An  effective  attack 
on  poverty  will  not  be  possible  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  All  resources  must  be  dedicated  to  the  cause. 

By  involving  all  segments  of  our  economy  in  an  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade,  $1.98  billion  will  be  committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
$1.4  billion  will  be  Federal  funds.  This  is  contrasted  to  the  $1.75  bil¬ 
lion  program,  all  Federal  funds,  that  will  be  operated  by  the  100  per¬ 
cent  Federal  war  on  poverty. 


Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  opportunity  crusade  and  the  war  on  poverty 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


Total . 
Job  Corps.. 


(Skill) _ 

(Conservation)... 
(Military  career). 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. . 

(Industry  Youth  Corps) . 
(Summer  Youth  Corps).. 

(In-scliool) _ 

(Out-of-school) _  ... 


Community  Action . 


(Urban  CAP). 

(Bonus)  — 
(Rural  CAP) . 
(Bonus)... 


Earmarked  community  action  programs 
Employment  service _ 


(Skill  surveys) . 
(Automation).. 


VISTA... 

Headstart. 


(Regular). 

(Bonus)... 


Adult  basic  education _ 

Rural  loans  and  migrants . 
Small  business  incentives. 

Work  experience _ 

Administration _ 


Opportunity 
crusade 
commitment 1 


2, 434 


170 


382 


(150) 

(106) 

(80) 

(46) 


867 


(360) 

(108) 

(307) 

(92) 


25 


(5) 

(20) 


25 


644 


(444) 

(200) 


44 


55 


12 


200 


10 


Opportunity 

crusade 

authorization 


1.462 


170 


(80) 

(40) 

(50) 


225 


(50) 

(80) 

(60) 

(35) 


700 


(324) 

(54) 

(276) 

(46) 


25 


(5) 

(20) 


25 


40 


55 


12 


200 


10 


Committee 

proposal 


$1, 754.  5 


200 


496 


323 


130.5 


31 


352 


26.5 


4.5 


119 


15 


Admin¬ 

istration 

proposal 


$1.  745 
228 


300 


466 


121 


26 

327 


30 

65 

5 

160 

17 


1  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 


63-495 — 66- 
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It  is  not  enough  to  simply  commit  money  and  talent  to  a  program 
and  then  abandon  it  to  operate  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  Freedom  to 
operate  imaginative,  locally  initiated  programs  should  be  provided 
within  a  framework  of  administrative  guidelines.  Standards  must  be 
established  to  prevent  the  bungling,  wrangling,  and  constant  intrusion 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  in  local  programs. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  opportunity  crusade: 

1.  Job  Corps. — A  revised  and  redirected  type  of  Job  Corps  program 
is  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  administered  under 
with  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  The  new  Job 
Corps  would  select  those  qualified  youths  who  require  a  change  of 
family  or  community  environment  to  respond  to  training  and  for 
whom  no  other  feasible  and  more  economical  program  is  available. 

Three  distinct  types  of  training  centers  would  be  established  to 
meet  the  needs  of  enrollees: 

A.  Skill  centers  operating  in  cooperation  with  industry  to 
provide  vocational  training  for  more  advanced  enrollees. 

B.  Conservation  centers  providing  training  in  basic  education 
and  “conservation”  vocations. 

C.  Military  career  centers  giving  those  enrollees  who  volunteer 
the  kind  of  training  that  will  equip  them  for  a  career  in  military 
service  for  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  qualified. 

Intelligent  evaluation  of  applicants  would  include  the  determination 
of  parole  and  probationary  obligations.  Standards  of  conduct  would 
be  established,  including  the  granting  to  the  Job  Corps  Director 
the  power  to  dismiss  and  discipline  enrollees  who  breach  standards 
of  conduct. 

Counseling  services  are  planned  that  would  provide  the  service  of 
developing  job  opportunities  and  effective  transition  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  further  training  programs  or  employment. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — A  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  administered 
once  again  under  the  manpower,  development,  and  training  programs. 

Enrollees  in  the  program  may  only  he  those  youths  whose  family 
incomes  meet  a  standard  of  poverty  established  by  the  Secretary  or 
whose  families  are  on  welfare. 

Two  types  of  programs  would  be  established  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  enrollees. 

A.  An  in-school  program  is  designed  to  provide  employment 
for  those  youths  who  are  in  the  need  of  remunerative  employment 
to  resume  or  continue  their  education.  This  program  would  be 
run  by  a  public  or  a  private,  nonprofit  agency. 

B.  An  Industry  Youth  Corps  is  established  for  those  youths 
who,  it  has  been  determined,  cannot  profit  from  further  regular 
academic  training.  Enrollees  in  this  program  would  be  employed 
by  private,  profitmaking  enterprises  while  receiving  personally 
oriented  vocational  training.  Two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the 
enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  one-third  paid  by 
the  Labor  Department,  thus  enabling  many  more  youths  to 
participate  at  less  public  expense. 

3.  Community  Action  program. — The  Community  Action  program 
has  the  most  exciting  potential  as  a  total  commitment  to  com¬ 
bat  poverty.  To  allow  the  potential  to  be  fulfilled,  the  bill  sets 
out  basic  criteria  for  the  selection  and  qualification  of  community 
action  boards.  The  criteria  would  prevent  the  divisive  conflict  that 
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has  marked  Community  Action  in  the  past  by  allowing  total  involve¬ 
ment  of  all  individuals  and  groups  in  meaningful  communication  to 
plan  and  implement  programs. 

The  unique  and  distinctive  needs  of  rural  areas  would  he  met  by 
special  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  Community  Action  programs 
in  those  areas.  Recognizing  the  present  inequity  in  the  distribution 
of  Community  Action  funds,  which  has  resulted  in  the  rural  areas 
being  terribly  underfunded,  criteria  would  be  established  reserving 
separate  funds  that  may  only  be  used  for  rural  areas. 

Fiscal  controls  would  be  established  by  the  requirement  for  preaudits, 
audit  controls,  and  salary  limitations. 

4.  State  bonus  plan—  Present  poverty  programs  have  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  important  contribution  that  can  be  made  by 
States  in  combating  poverty.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  established 
provisions  to  have  the  States  join  as  partners  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Community  Action  programs  under  the  Opportunity 
Crusade. 

5.  Headstart. — As  the  original  sponsors  of  a  preschool  program, 
Republicans  are  incensed  to  see  this  program,  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  poverty  programs,  become  entangled  in  bureaucratic  confusion 
and  deprived  of  necessary  funds.  To  put  Headstart  on  the  proper 
track,  we  advocate  that  the  program  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  run  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Thus,  Headstart  applications  would  be  given  preference  for 
full  funding.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  double  the  amount  of 
money  for  Headstart  available  under  the  Democratic  amendment. 

6.  Adult  basic  education. — This  program  would  be  transferred,  by 
the  Opportunity  Crusade,  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The  emphasis 
would  be  directed  to  programs  of  functional  education  in  the  basic 
subjects  of  the  English  language  and  mathematics.  Neighborhood 
programs  specifically  adapted  to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the 
residents  would  be  encouraged. 

7.  Rural  loans  and  migrant  programs. — Authority  for  the  loan  and 
migrant  programs  would  be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Loan 
provisions  for  low-income  rural  families  would  be  liberalized. 

Special  programs  would  be  operated  for  migrant  laborers  to  develop 
their  skills  for  permanent  employment,  and  to  provide  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  housing,  transportation  and  other  conditions. 

8.  Small  business  loans  and  incentives. — This  program  would,  be 
under  the  authority  of,  and  operated  by,  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Funds  are  provided  specifically  for  this  title  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  starvation  of  small  business  as  in  the  past  year  when 
the  program  was  brought  to  a  disappointing  halt  by  a  lack  of  funds. 

9.  Work  experience. — The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  have  sole  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program.  HEW  is  particularly  equipped  to  administer  this 
program  which  is  designed  to  train  adults  inured  to  the  perpetual  cycle 
of  public  assistance  and  welfare  to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  themselves  and/or  their  families. 

10.  Employment  service  automation. — -The  employment  service  would 
be  automated  to  provide  high-speed,  reliable  joining  of  individuals 
with  jobs. 
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11.  Job  survey. — The  Labor  Department  would  institute  a  long- 
overdue  national  skill  survey  to  pinpoint  the  thousands  of  skilled  job 
categories  for  which  qualified  applicants  cannot  be  found. 

MORE  IS  NEEDED 

There  are  two  other  provisions  which  Republicans  urge  be  adopted 
for  a  true  opportunity  crusade.  First,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Republican  Human  Investment  Act  under  which  employers  will  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  a  7-percent  tax  credit  for  money  spent  to  train  and  employ 
people  with  low  skills.  It  is  time  that  tax  incentives  be  given  to  help 
people,  not  just  build  machines. 

The  original  opportunity  crusade  bill  that  was  introduced  contained 
a  provision  that  would  remove  all  income  restrictions  on  eligibility 
criteria  for  social  security  benefits.  The  elderly  and  retired,  who  can 
be  accurately  characterized  as  the  “forgotten  poor,”  would  then  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  work  and  obtain  a  livable  income  without 
loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

In  accordance  with  House  rules,  we  were  obligated  to  remove  the 
social  security  provision  from  our  bill  as  it  does  not  fall  under  our  com¬ 
mittee’s  jurisdiction.  However,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  promptly  consider  these  vital  measures. 

CONSENSUS  CAMOUFLAGES  DISAGREEMENTS 

The  frantic  rush  of  the  Democrats  to  produce  amendments  that 
reflect  a  consensus,  camouflaging  their  serious  disagreements,  has 
resulted  in  a  bill  that  has  left  the  poverty  program  more  vulnerable 
to  chaos,  abuse,  and  abysmal  failure  than  ever  before.  In  response 
to  many  criticisms  and  constructive  proposals  made  by  Republicans 
over  the  past  2  years,  some  committee  Democrats  finally  imposed  a 
few  long  overdue  amendments. 

However,  there  is  still  little  that  lias  been  done  to  structure  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  produce  meaningful  results.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  establish  selection  criteria  for  Job  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  alleviate  community  dissension  by  developing 
criteria  for  community  action  boards.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  provide  meaningful  work  experience  or  insist  upon  basic  education 
for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  the  overlap  and  bureaucratic  confusion  developing  in 
Headstart.  The  omissions  are  endless. 

What  has  been  done? 

The  Job  Corps,  which  has  rapidly  expanded  both  in  size  and  in 
problems,  has  finally  been  restricted  by  a  provision  that  the  number 
of  centers  may  not  be  expanded  beyond  present  contract  commitments 
and  a  ceiling  of  45,000  enrollees  has  been  imposed.  This  size  limita¬ 
tion  gives  Job  Corps  officials  a  belated  opportunity  to  evaluate  their 
experiences.  However,  Congress  has  neglected  its  obligations  to 
redirect  this  program  along  realistic  lines. 

Democrats  won't  provide  adequate  standards 

In  a  party-line  vote,  Democrats  turned  down  Republican  amend¬ 
ments  to — 

(1)  Establish  procedures  for  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
to  identify  youths  with  criminal  records  and  insure  adequate  pro- 
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visions  to  cope  with  their  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps  without 
major  disruptions;  and 

(2)  Give  authority  to  Job  Corps  camp  directors  to  enforce 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  with  disciplinary  powers, 
including  the  power  to  dismiss  enrollees  when  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  opportunities  of  others. 

Other  Republican  amendments  to  t  lie  Job  Corps  that  were  sum¬ 
marily  rejected  by  the  majority  were: 

(1)  A  limitation  of  salaries  of  Job  Corps  staff  to  no  more  than  a 
20-percent  increase  over  their  previous  salaries  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Director; 

(2)  Provisions  for  job  counseling  and  intensive  testing  on  ad¬ 
mission  and  at  least  3  months  prior  to  anticipated  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees; 

(3)  Establishment  of  community  advisory  groups  to  provide 
appropriate  job  opportunities  or  training  for  Job  Corps  gradu¬ 
ates;  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  military  career  centers  for  young  men  un¬ 
able  to  pass  physical  or  mental  tests  for  military  service. 

One  step  forward  and  two  steps  back 

After  unrelenting  pressure  by  Republicans,  committee  members, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  2-year  life  of  the  program,  established  enrollee 
eligibility  criteria  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  are  relieved 
to  see  tlie  adoption  of  an  amendment  which  hopefully  will  prevent 
further  instances  of  truly  needy  youngsters  being  displaced  in  the 
programs  by  affluent  youngsters  from  politically  prominent  families. 

Although  eligibility  criteria  have  been  developed,  nothing  else  has 
been  done  to  provide  meaningful  training  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees.  A  Democratic  amendment  was  adopted  that  ostensi¬ 
bly  allows  enrollees  to  receive  training  in  profitmaking  organizations. 
As  Republicans  first  proposed  an  industry  youth  corps,  we  favor  a 
program  that  provides  productive  jobs  and  training  for  young  people 
in  private  industry  but  we  cannot  possibly  accept  the  amendment 
adopted  in  committee. 

Carefully  evaluated,  the  Democratic  amendment  does  not  fulfill  the 
need  of  enrollees  for  vocational  training.  At  best,  the  program 
adopted  will  completely  overlap  the  on-the-job  training  provisions 
of  the  Manpower,  Development,  and  Training  Act.  The  worst 
feature  is  that  absolutely  no  criteria  are  established  for  training, 
selection  of  enrollees,  or  qualification  of  sponsors.  We  shudder  to 
think  of  a  repetition  of  the  abuses  which  have  developed  because  of 
an  absence  of  guidelines  in  other  war  on  poverty  programs. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  Republican  amendment  for  a  carefully 
structured  industry  youth  corps,  Democrats  refused  to  accept  our 
amendments  that  would  have  revised  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  provide  separate  out-of-school  and  in-school  programs  with  careful 
standards  for  each. 

HEADLONG  RETREAT 

Responding  to  the  criticism  of  Community  Action  programs  and 
fearing  the  undisciplined  child  they  have  fostered,  the  majority  of  the 
Democrats  on  our  committee  have  united  to  subtly  undermine  Com¬ 
munity  Action.  Condemning  the  original  concept  as  a  failure  and 
inoperable,  they  have  sponsored  a  series  of  amendments  that  reduce 
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the  Community  Action  program  to  rigid  prepackaged  programs  that 
will  deal  with  individual  problems  of  poverty  in  the  isolation  of  the 
poverty  ghettos. 

The  amendment  which  dictates  that  20  percent  of  Community 
Action  funds  must  be  granted  to  “independently  funded  Community 
Action  programs  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is 
being  carried  on  concurrently  a  Community  Action  program”  com¬ 
pletely  undermines  the  concept  of  the  program.  The  true  concept  is 
to  combine  all  the  resources  in  a  community  to  fight  poverty  and  to 
initiate  a  dialog  between  various  elements  of  a  community  for 
effective  use  of  the  resources. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  too  many  Community 
Action  boards  are  unrepresentative.  Instead  of  moving  directly  to 
meet  this  problem,  the  Democrats  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  the 
Community  Action  boards  largely  unrepresentative  and  then  simply 
fund  a  variety  of  private  programs  that  not  only  will  be  uncoordinated 
with  the  overall  community  effort  but,  in  many  instances,  will  con¬ 
tradict  or  undermine  existing  programs. 

Under  certain  circumstances  private  funding  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Congress  should  define  such  circumstances.  The  present 
Democratic  proposal  requiring  20  percent  of  Community  Action 
funds  to  be  spent  on  independent  programs  is  an  invitation  to  every 
dissident  group  to  bypass  and  ignore  efforts  at  community  coordi¬ 
nation. 

Judging  by  timid  and  shortsighted  policies  of  OEO  administrators 
in  recent  months,  very  few  truly  independent  and  representative 
groups  will  be  funded  under  this  allocation,  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  end  result  will  be  an  escalation  of  uncoordinated 
confusion  without  significant  encouragement  to  the  very  groups  most 
in  need  of  help. 

The  Big  “If’ 

Republicans  sponsored  amendments  to  give  guidance  to  com¬ 
munities  on  the  matter  of  representation  on,  and  selection  of,  a 
Community  Action  board.  Our  amendments  would  have  allowed 
total  involvement  of  all  representative  segments  of  the  community 
and  particularly  guarantee  meaningful  representation  of  the  poor 
on  policymaking  boards.  These  amendments  would  have  provided 
a  life-giving  spark  to  the  potential  of  Community  Action.  The 
majority  rejected  all  such  amendments. 

In  their  stead,  they  adopted  a  meaningless  amendment  that  States, 
in  a  roundabout  way,  provides  that  ij  a  Community  Action  board 
member  represents  a  target  area  he  must  be  a  resident  of  that  area. 

Note  the  important  “IF.”  The  amendment  does  not  state  that 
the  Community  Action  board  must  have  such  representatives. 

The  open-ended  neighborhood  adult  corps 

It  appears  that  the  Democrats  on  our  committee  are  obsessed  with 
the  need  for  producing  headline-grabbing  programs  without  specific 
guidelines  or  standards.  This  is  the  very  tendency  that  produced 
present  poverty  scandals.  They  passed  a  general  authorization  and 
leave  it  to  administrators  to  define  how  the  objectives  will  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

After  2  years,  our  Democratic  colleagues  have  been  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  poverty  program  that  they  chose  to 
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deny  in  the  original  election  year  debate  of  1964.  Now,  in  another 
election  year,  they  are  launching  a  new  massive  program  for  adults 
modeled  after  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  bodes  well  to 
produce  the  new  “great  scandals  of  1967.” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  loosely  drawn,  ill-defined  proposal  than 
the  open-ended  neighborhood  adult  corps  that  will  provide  public 
service  jobs  for  the  jobless.  No  criteria  for  enrollment  is  given  other 
than  the  the  adult  be  unemployed.  Once  again,  the  Democrats 
adopted  the  easy,  superficial,  shortrun  palliative:  “Let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hire  them  directly  even  though  they  may  have  to  do  meaningless 
and  unproductive  work.” 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  the  poor  want  productive  jobs  for 
which  they  can  qualify.  They  need  training,  often  in  the  most  basic 
skills.  Yet,  provision  for  occupational  training  and  basic  education 
is  not  required.”  Considering  the  present  boom  economy  and  the 
plethora  of  jobs  going  begging,  it  would  seem  that  virtually  all  of  the 
employable  unemployed  will  need  training  to  “enhance  their  prospects 
for  normal  employment.” 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  only  10  percent  of  enrollees  receive  training.  Will  90  percent 
of  the  neighborhood  adult  corps  enrollees  be  similarly  neglected? 

Loss  oj  talent 

Democrats  on  our  committee  were  obviously  irked  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  Community  Action  board  members  lobbying  for  funds 
to  be  given  to  their  own  pet  projects.  Accordingly,  they  adopted  a 
last-minute,  ill-considered  amendment  barring  any  grants  to  private 
agencies  which  have  a  member  of  their  board  of  directors  or  an 
executive  officer  serving  on  a  Community  Action  board  or  as  an 
employee  of  a  Community  Action  agency. 

The  intent  is  obviously  to  require  all  employees  or  board  members 
of  private  organizations  receiving  Community  Action  funds  to  resign 
from  Community  Action  organizations.  The  full  ramifications  of 
tins  action  are  difficult  to  assess.  Apparently  employees  or  board 
members  of  innumerable  private  social  welfare  agencies  would  be 
ineligible  to  serve  on  Community  Action  agency  boards  or  be  em¬ 
ployees  of  those  agencies. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  Community  Action  board  is  to 
enlist  the  talent  and  experience  of  those  organizations  and  people 
who  have  been  fighting  poverty  for  years.  Are  citizens  who  have 
been  serving  diligently  on  Family  Services,  United  Fund,  Boys 
Clubs,  YWCA’s  and  similar  organizations  to  be  barred  from  Com¬ 
munity  Action  service  in  the  future? 

Danger  signals 

Danger  signals  have  been  flashing  in  Headstart  from  the  outset. 
A  basically  sound  program  has  been  subjected  to  unbelievable  chaos 
in  its  administration.  It  has  been  successful  in  spite  of  rather  than 
cause  of,  poverty  officials.  The  biggest  problem  has  been  that  both 
education  and  poverty  money  is  available  to  fund  Headstart  programs. 
Where  do  local  school  systems  apply  for  funds?  How  much  education 
money  must  they  blend  with  poverty  money  in  funding  Headstart? 
Conflicting,  ever-changing  standards  have  imposed  a  burden  of 
redtape  on  many  local  school  officials.  Specific  examples  of  this,  all 
too  characteristic,  have  been  cited  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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Headstart  should  he  administered  bv  a  single  Federal  agency  with 
clear  and  simple  guidelines.  Republican  efforts  to  transfer  the  Head¬ 
start  program  to  the  Office  of  Education,  where  all  efforts  could  he 
unified  and  where  the  program  could  be  fully  funded,  were  defeated. 

The  burden  on  the  budget  would  be  relieved  by  transferring  Head¬ 
start  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ESE  Act  because  the  necessary  funds 
have  already  been  appropriated.  Why,  then,  when  Sargent  Shriver 
testified  before  our  committee  that  only  half  the  eligible  5-year-olds 
are  able  to  be  included  in  the  CEO  program,  do  the  Democratic 
members  refuse  to  allow  Headstart  to  be  funded  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible? 

No  protection  provided 

The  poor  often  are  in  need  of  small  emergency  loans  and  find 
themselves  victims  of  unscrupulous  loan  sharks  who  charge  usurious 
interest  rates.  Such  loan  activities  can  and  should  be  controlled  at 
local  and  State  levels.  The  democratic  answer  to  the  problem  is  a 
vaguely  defined  authority  for  the  Director  to  make  direct  loans  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $300  at  a  2  percent  per  annum  rate  of  interest; 
$S  million  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

This  loan  provision  was  hastily  slapped  into  the  bill  without 
consultation  with  experts  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
or  elsewhere.  No  testimony  was  ever  received  recommending  such 
a  proposal,  nor  specifying  how  it  could  be  effectively  administered. 
After  intensive  study  and  careful  draftsmanship,  it  is  quite  possible 
a  workable  program  could  be  devised  to  meet  this  need.  A  slap-dash 
$8  million  proposal,  such  as  this,  holds  little  promise  to  the  poor  to 
meet  their  needs  in  this  area. 

Adult  basic  education 

Basic  education  is  a  primary  need  for  many  of  the  poor.  The 
Opportunity  Crusade  appropriates  more  money  for  basic  education 
than  is  provided  under  the  present  bill.  In  addition,  it  would  require 
that  the  needed  basic  training  or  education  be  provided  to  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  and  participants  in  other  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  where  appropriate. 

More  warning  signals  ignored 

Despite  the  testimony  that  we  referred  to  earlier  on  the  critical 
shortage  of  funds  and  lack  of  coordination  between  SBA  and  OEO, 
no  substantive  changes  were  made  to  title  IV.  No  guidelines  were  given 
for  interagency  cooperation. 

Amendments  sponsored  by  Republicans,  and  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  majority,  would  have  transferred  full  authority  for  the  program 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  appropriated  funds  to  SBA 
for  exclusive  use  in  this  program. 

Disruptive  transfer 

The  recipients  of  aid  and  training  under  the  work  experience 
program  are  in  the  view  of  the  minority  the  crux  of  the  poverty  group. 
These  are  the  people  who  for  three  or  four  generations,  in  times  of 
prosperity  as  well  as  depression,  have  remained  totally  dependent  on 
welfare  for  subsistence.  For  a  substantial  number  of  them,  welfare 
is  a  way  of  life.  Welfare  checks,  food  stamps,  medical  care,  and 
hospitalization  provide  a  sense  of  security  in  the  welfare  status.  They 
are  fully  aware  that  these  benefits  will  be  lost  when  they  accept 
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employment.  The  task  of  motivating  some  welfare  recipients  to 
seek  gainful  employment  is  a  difficult  one.  In  addition  to  this  factor, 
it  is  in  this  group  that  we  find  the  highest  incidence  of  inability  to  read 
or  write,  illegitimate  children,  and  a  lack  of  initiative  and  ambition. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  people  for  decades.  Welfare  administrators  know  them 
and  their  problems.  We  feel  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  HEW  with  regard  to  training  individuals  and  placing 
them  in  jobs.  That  is  why  the  Republicans  proposed  an  amendment, 
arbitrarily  rejected,  that  HEW  be  given  full  authority  for  the  program 
which  it  now  operates. 

Committee  Democrats  passed  an  amendment  that  will  transfer 
authority  for  the  training  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  leave  supportive  services  to  be  provided  by  HEW  and  con¬ 
trolling  authority  in  OEO.  Such  a  three-ring  circus,  in  our  view,  will 
compound  confusion.  The  transfer  of  the  work  experience  job  train¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  foolish.  Our  viewpoint  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  comments  from  Mr.  Raymond  Hilliard  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
Vincent: 

TITLE  V 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Raymond  Hilliard,  director  of  public  aid  for 
Cook  County,  Til.,  advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work  experience 
program  (title  V)  under  the  Labor  Department  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no  experience  whatever 
with  what  are  now  the  hard-core  poor  people  who  by  reason  of 
inability  to  read  or  psychological  disturbances  or  by  family 
brokenness,  by  all  things  that  could  be  said  are  hard-core  slum 
living.  Welfare  administrators  and  personnel  live  with  these 
people.  The  Department  of  Labor  from  top  to  bottom  has  never 
seen  them.  The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  preferred 
to  pass  them  by  as  if  they  didn’t  exist. 

2.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V  programs  are,  for  the  most 
part,  those  in  no  way  qualified  for  jobs.  This  is  an  area  of 
preparation  for  preparation  for  jobs.  If  the  program  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  would  be  handled  similar 
to  MDTA.  “The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department  of 
Welfare  is  doing  under  title  V,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  them,” 
Mr.  Hilliard  said. 

3.  “Title  V  is  just  really  beginning  to  get  rolling  and  show.  1 
would  be  worried  about  Labor  *  *  *  I  would  be  more  worried 
about  Labor  than  with  it  at  OEO.  T  think  the  title  V  program 
in  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt  and  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
ever  get  organized,”  Mr.  Hilliard  said.  He  pointed  out  a  change 
from  HEW  would  involve  a  process  of  going  through  the  same 
problem  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  people  and  chasing  all 
of  the  likely  sounding  but  fruitless  approaches. 

4.  Mr.  Hilliard  stated  the  relationship  of  his  Department  with 
HEW  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  forms,  most  of 
which  he  feels  are  unnecessary.  He  felt  it  would  be  a  great  help 
if  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  simplification  of  reporting. 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  executive  secretary  to  Mr.  L. 
L.  Vincent,  commissioner,  Department  of  Welfare,  State  of  West 
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Virginia,  who  served  as  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Vincent,  advised  Mr. 
Vincent  would  be  opposed  to  legislation  transferring  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  program  (title  V)  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  was  the 
informal  opinion  of  Mr.  Vincent  the  move  would  not  be  feasible  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1 .  The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  shown  no  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  people  who  are  in  the  title  V  program  and  have 
no  record  of  finding  these  people  jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor’s  training  programs  adhere  to 
groups  with  educational  levels  higher  than  the  people  in  the 
title  V  program. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  programs  with  this 
particular  group  without  very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up  title  V  programs 
nationwide  and  a  transfer  at  this  time  might  well  lead  to 
administrative  chaos. 

Open  admission 

Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed  in  1964,  Re¬ 
publicans  have  documented  the  fact  that  the  war  on  poverty  was 
conceived  and  operated  substantially  for  partisan  political  purposes. 
To  curb  political  abuses,  Republicans  urged  that  Hatch  Act  provisions 
applying  to  title  I  be  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  act. 

Chairman  Powell  even  opened  the  1965  poverty  hearings  with  the 
charge  that  the  poverty  program  contained  “giant  fiestas  of  political 
patronage.”  Nonetheless,  House  Democrats  turned  down  Repub¬ 
lican  amendments  to  provide  Hatch  Act  coverage.  The  majority 
was  either  unwilling  to  stop  these  intolerable  abuses  or  to  admit  to 
them. 

This  year,  the  Democratic  committee  members  finally  admitted  the 
truth  of  our  charges  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  have  the  Hatch 
Act  cover  all  war  on  poverty  activities. 

As  supporters  of  a  similar  amendment,  we  welcome  this  long-delayed 
action.  Its  enforcement  in  practice  is  another  thing  which  we  shall 
watch  closely. 


COMMITMENT  TO  A  REALISTIC  PROGRAM 

It  should  be  the  finding  of  Congress  that,  in  spite  of  the  impressive 
historical  record  of  this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  advancement  to  our  citizens,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  and  indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  inhibit  the  full 
development  of  individual  potential.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
simply  to  launch  a  program  with  compelling  and  persuasive  objec¬ 
tives.  A  realistic  program  to  help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in  modern  society  is  our  urgent 
imperative.  A  program  which  merely  raises  expectations  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  salaries  without  meaningful  results  fails  to  meet  the 
dynamic  requirements  of  our  society.  Those  citizens  who  are  to  be 
served  by  government  programs  must  have  a  significant  role  in  helping 
themselves.  Expenditures  by  government  to  do  t  hings  to  beneficiaries, 
rather  than  in  partnership  with  beneficiaries,  is  a  miscarriage  of  the 
true  congressional  purpose  of  dignifying  human  lives. 
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It,  should  therefore  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
these  individuals  at  low  levels  of  income  and  education  with  the  power 
and  hope  necessary  to  raise  themselves  above  the  levels  of  poverty. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  Congress  should  declare  its  intent 
that  the  needs  of  the  very  young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible 
and  diverse  programs,  emphasizing  education,  health,  strengthening 
of  the  family  and  productive  jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
individual  participation.  Community  action,  involving  the  poor  at 
policymaking  levels  with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and  experience, 
is  the  indispensable  ingredient  of  success.  Permanent,  productive 
jobs,  with  personal  dignity  and  independence  must  be  provided 
primarily  by  private  enterprise. 

It  is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  educate,  and  provide 
incentives.  All  levels  of  government  must  participate  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

As  a  complete  substitute  for  the  faltering,  scandal  ridden  war  on 
poverty,  Republicans  call  for  a  new  program  to  launch  an  opportunity 
crusade  for  the  isolated  Americans  imprisoned  by  poverty. 

William  H.  Ayres. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Dave  Martin. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Glenn  Andrews. 

Edward  J.  Gurney. 


ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  AYRES 


Despite  deep  reservations  concerning  the  form  of  the  proposed 
“war  on  poverty,”  I  did  not  sign  the  minority  views  when  the  original 
bill  was  reported  out  of  our  committee  on  June  3,  1964.  It  was  my 
hope,  even  then,  that  the  Congress  would  “stop,  look,  and  listen”  and 
then  take  action  to  find  the  way  to  an  effective  war  on  poverty. 

PROBLEMS  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  AVOIDED 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  August  6,  1964,  during  the  debate  on 
the  poverty  bill,  I  stated: 

I  favor  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty.  I  do  believe  that  we 
probably  can  improve  existing  legislation  and  devise  new 
methods  of  attack  if  we  knew  exactly  the  effectiveness  of 
present  legislation  and  better  understood  the  problem  from  a 
local  level. 

I  therefore  offered  a  substitute  bill — H.R.  12040 — to  create  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission  to — 

review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effectiveness  of  all  existing  pro¬ 
grams;  to  examine  into  and  analyze  the  underlying  causes  of 
poverty;  to  define  those  areas  of  unmet  community  and  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  to  which  new  programs  need  be  directed  or 
established  programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal  with 
the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty ;  to  recommend  specific 
administrative  and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and/or  local  governments. 

My  substitute  was  rejected  by  a  margin  of  27  votes. 

If  only  this  course  had  been  taken  in  1964,  we  would  not  now  in 
1966 — 2  years  and  $2.5  billion  later — be  faced  with  a  hastily  conceived 
program  rushing  headlong  toward  catastrophic  failure. 

THE  “FALL  GUY”  FOR  FAILURE 

During  the  1964  debate  on  the  poverty  bill  I  said  of  Mr.  Shriver: 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  scheduled  to  head  this 
new  agency  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  seemed  to  be 
working  against  a  most  early  deadline.  I  have  been  told 
that  many  of  his  friends  felt  that  his  leadership  for  this  legis¬ 
lation  would  make  him  the  most  popular  political  figure  in 
the  Nation.” 

After  2  years,  it  appears  that  this  very  able  man  is  going  to  be  made 
the  “fall  guy”  or  “goat”  for  failures  which  result  inevitably  from 
sloppily  drafted  legislation.  Personally,  although  1  have  criticized 
the  excesses  of  his  program,  I  regret  that  he  should  be  made  the  politi¬ 
cal  victim.  Mr.  Shriver  is  virtually  this  administration’s  last  link 
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with  the  idealism  and  graceful  style  of  President  Kennedy,  so  well 
exemplified  by  the  Peace  Corps  which  Mr.  Shriver  led  brilliantly.  We 
can  only  hope  that  this  fact  serves  him  as  well  in  high  places  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  it  does  with  the  general  public. 

OUR  PRIMARY  CONCERN 

As  1  reminded  the  House  2  years  ago,  “Our  primary  concern  is  for 
t he  less  fortunate  citizens.”  That  is  the  concern  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  in  presenting  the  foregoing  views;  we  seek  neither  political 
victims  nor  partisan  advantages.  We  do  seek  more  effective  means 
to  attack  problems  of  poverty. 

Much  of  the  antipoverty  program  could  still  be  salvaged  and  made 
a  serviceable  tool  for  helping  the  poor.  Federal,  State,  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  private  agencies  are  spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  in  a  multitude  of  antipoverty  programs  which  coidd  be  and 
should  be  better  coordinated  and  more  sharply  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  causes  of  poverty. 

Decent  jobs  are  the  first  need  of  the  poor;  and  out  efforts  to  help 
unskilled,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  citizens  must  be  improved. 
We  must  reexamine  and  reevaluate  our  welfare  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  assure  that  they  are  reaching  the  right  people  in  the  right 
way.  This  is  what  I  had  hoped  to  accomplish  with  H.R.  12040  (and 
an  expenditure  of  $1.5  million)  in  1964.  We  can  still  accomplish 
these  purposes  in  1966  if  this  Congress  will  put  aside  the  politics  of 
poverty  and  turn  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  bill  here  reported  by  our  committee  does  little  to  improve  the 
faltering  war  on  poverty. 


William  H.  Ayres. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF  NEW  YORK 


I  agree  with  certain  of  the  real  concerns  expressed  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  minority  views. 

It  is  clear  that  the  antipoverty  program  has  suffered  from  serious 
instances  of  maladministration,  lack  of  full  and  current  accounting 
controls  and  procedures,  excessive  overhead  in  certain  programs, 
political  interference,  and  failure  to  involve  the  poor  in  meaningful 
direction  of  their  own  future. 

Aside  from  administrative  and  fiscal  failings,  another  shortcoming 
has  been  an  inability  to  coordinate  sufficiently  and  closely  all  the 
various  training  programs  with,  ultimately,  full-time,  lasting  job 
opportunities.  As  of  March  1,  according  to  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  estimates,  only  “85,000  people”  in  the  several  programs 
have  been  able  to  get  full-time  jobs  “in  the  private  sector.” 

An  amendment  has  been  offered  and  accepted  by  the  committee 
to  mandate  much  closer  coordination  between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
public  employment  offices  to  insure  maximum  coordination  of  all 
training  programs  and  job  opportunities.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Congress  intended  to  do  in  section  611  of  the  act  but  this  intent 
has  never  been  clearly  carried  out.  I  am  gratified  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  much  needed  clarification  of  this  approach  has  been  adopted. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  were  no  full  committee  hearings 
in  the  field  and  that  the  witnesses  requested  by  the  minority  were  not 
called  by  the  committee  at  the  hearings  held  in  March.  The  marking 
up  of  major  portions  of  the  bill  in  Democratic  caucus  is  a  disturbing 
departure  from  traditional  congressional  procedure  wherein  full  com¬ 
mittee  consideration  is  essential  to  sound  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  serious  debate  can  be  held  on  the  floor  and  addi¬ 
tional  meaningful  amendments  will  be  adopted  by  the  House  to 
improve,  and  in  some  instances  redirect,  what  is  basically — in  con¬ 
cept — a  sound  program.  It  is  a  program  recognizing  our  commitment 
at  every  level  of  our  society  to  provide  opportunity  for  some  32 
million  Americans  who  are  now  living  in  abject  poverty  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  despite  our  general  prosperity. 

I  have  supported  the  antipoverty  program  in  the  past  and  I  hope 
to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of 
needed  improvements. 

Ogden  R.  Reid. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  17, 1966 

Mr.  Gibbons  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 

June  1, 1966 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 

A  BILL 

To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1966”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Economic  Op- 

7  portunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof) 

8  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 

9  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of — 

10  ( 1 )  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
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(2)  $832,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 

(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $119,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

(5)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(6)  $31,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OE  THE  ACT 

JOB  CORPS — STUDIES  TO  BE  PROPERTY  OF  UNITED  STATES 
Sec.  101.  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is 
amended  hy  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following :  “ :  Provided,  That  such  agreements  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  pro¬ 
duced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States”. 

JOB  CORPS— HIGH  SCIIOOL  EQUIVALENCY  CERTIFICATES 
Sec.  102.  Section  103  (h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
“ :  Provided,  That  such  arrangements  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school”. 
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JOB  COEPS — NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  residence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job 
Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  is  at  least 
1 0,000.” 

JOB  COEPS — MAX  I M  U  M  CAPACITY  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

AND  CENTERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the  Job  Corps  above 
the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  105.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compen¬ 
sation  of  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
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reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be 
deemed  to  be'*. 

JOB  CORPS — PILOT  PROJECT  ON  DAY  SCHOOLS 
Sec.  10G.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“special  pilot  project 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  a  pilot  project 
at  a  Job  Corps  training  center  which  shall  be  designed  to 
appraise  the  feasibility  of  conducting  a  training  center  both 
as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational  school  for  day 
students.  In  conducting  such  project  the  Director  may 
waive  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  part  insofar  as 
they  would  apply  to  such  da}7  students.  The  Director  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  1,  1968, 
of  the  information  derived  by  him  from  such  pilot  project/’ 
WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS— REVISION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  Part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“neighborhood  youth  corps 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry 
out — 

“  ( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for 
students  from  low-income  families  who  arc  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
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equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  attendance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals 
useful  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training,  com¬ 
bined  where  needed  with  educational  and  training  assist¬ 
ance,  including  basic  Kteracy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop  their  maxi¬ 
mum  occupational  potential.  Participation  shall  be 
limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one 
years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income 
family,  the  Director  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from  such 
a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  enrollees  (except  those  engaged  in  on-the-job 
training)  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
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local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  ; 

“  (2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  in¬ 
volving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship; 

“  (3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services;  and 

“  (4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  train¬ 
ing  or  education  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re¬ 
gion,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“  (b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects,  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  enrollees  for  services 
performed. 
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“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  give  priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential 
and  high  potential  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two,”. 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“paid  for  the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act”  and  by  striking  out  “and  such  assist¬ 
ance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,”. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAMS — DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  110.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Part  D— Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  he  is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding 
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fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“  (b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $496,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  part  B  thereof.” 


TITLE 


11,-AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE 


ACT 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — DEFINITION  OF  “COMMUNITY” 

Sec.  201.  Section  202  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  by 
striking  out  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently 
homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  under  this  part”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— RESIDENCE  OF  AREA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community  action 
program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by 
a  board  which  contains  representatives  from  various  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  representatives 
are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — USE  OF  LATEST  DATA  IN  MAKING 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  203  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  the  following  “  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
(2)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears 
in  such  paragraph  the  following  “  (as  so  determined)  ”,  (3) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
and  (4)  hy  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “  (as  so  determined)  ”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — SALARY  LIMITS 

Sec.  204.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
Director  shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum,  payment  of 
such  excess  shall  not  he  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $12,500  per 
annum  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  sec¬ 
tion  208(a)  has  been  complied  with.” 

H.E.  15111 - 2 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — WORK  TRAINING  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 

“Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  to  provide  unemployed  adults  useful  work  training 
opportunities  which  will  enable  individuals  employed  under 
the  program  to  enjoy  opportunity  for  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  interest,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety,  con¬ 
servation,  development  or  management  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State  and  local  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds,  and  betterment  and  beautification  of  the  community 
or  area  served  by  the  program.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational  and  training 
assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training. 
Such  program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.  Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
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of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  section  unless  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter¬ 
minations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re¬ 
quired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  in  a 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
to  carry  out  this  section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 
Sec.  206.  Section  205  (e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  a,t  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“and  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their 
primary  purpose”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  PEO- 

GEAMS;  MEMBEESHIP  IN  SPONSOEING  OEGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  that,  of  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  204  and  205,  at  least  20  per  centum  will  be  used 
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for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community  action 
programs  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which 
there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  action  agency 
assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi¬ 
nating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides 
for  the  involvement  and  participation  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  deemed  to  he  independently  funded  if  the 
grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only, 
programs  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have 
broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its 
policymaking  hoard,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors 
one  or  several  component  programs. 

“  (g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  any  organization  (other  than  a 
religious  organization)  with  which  the  Director  has  entered 
into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community 
action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof.” 
COMMUNITY  ACTION — RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS; 

NARCOTICS  ADDICTION;  EMERGENCY  FAMILY  LOANS 
Sec.  208.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  207.”,  by  striking  out  “15  per 
centum”  and  inserting  “5  per  centum”,  and  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following:  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall 
plan  setting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  under 
this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or 
programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be  made  by 
other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a 
separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a  description  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  research  and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement  indicating 
the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  extent  possible  the 
manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such 
activities  will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director 
shall  require  that  all  applications  or  proposals  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstrations  shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in 
the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to  review  and 
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make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs 
shall  include  provisions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance, 
training,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  Of  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $12,500,000  shall  he  used  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

“  (c)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  a  program  for  making  small  loans  to  persons  in 
low-income  families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent  family 
needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans  made  to  an 
individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
$300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  make  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  Federal  credit  unions.  Of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $8,000,000  may  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this  sub¬ 
section.' ” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  Section  208  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”,  and  by 
striking  out  “50  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“80  per  centum”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — DELETION  OF  PREFERENCE  PROVI¬ 
SIONS;  RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HEADSTART  AND 
LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  211,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section  211: 

“headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
“Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that,  of  the  sums  reserved  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  (a)  for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

“(i)  not  less  than  $352,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections  which  assist  young  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  social,  educational  and  mental  health 
services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  at¬ 
tain  their  greatest  potential,  (B)  the  provision  of  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents 
of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and 
(C)  such  other  training,  technical  assistance,  evaluation 
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and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate;  and 

“  (2)  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections,  which  provide  legal  advice  and  legal  rep¬ 
resentation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  institutions,  or  combina¬ 
tions  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — LACK  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

Sec.  211.  Section  212  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “language,"  the  following:  “or  lack  of  similar  basic 
skills/’. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION— STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  212.  Section  214  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  213  (b) ,  of  grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist¬ 
ent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe)  — 
“(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  ade- 
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(junto  to  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  described  in  section  212 
in  different  areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which  local  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  such  persons 
to  become  more  responsible  and  effective  citizens; 

“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  cooperative 
arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  State  concerned  with  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty,  employment,  and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  im¬ 
plementing  such  arrangements  in  connection  with  local 
projects  and  programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  provided  and  that  such  projects  and 
programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a  coordinated  maimer 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  all  projects  and  programs  are  carried  on 
in  a  way  responsive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults 
who  are  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facilities,  staff,  systems, 
and  methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

“(4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs  initiated 
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or  supported  under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  adequate 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State;  and 

“  (5)  provides  for  administration  by  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
policies  to  (A)  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  funds  granted  under  section  213,  (B) 
enable  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  information  as  may  be 
required  to  permit  him  to  determine  the  current  status  of 
operations  or  actions  taken  imder  the  State  plan,  or  as 
may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  (C)  assure  that  such  supporting  hooks,  records, 
and  other  documentation  will  be  maintained,  and  made 
available  to  the  Director,  as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary 
to  verify  reports  or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — BEAL  LOT  ME  NTS 

Sec.  213.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  of  the 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall 
be  available,  first,  for  use  within  such  State  for  the  purpose 
of  grants  under  section  218(b),  and  then,  for  reallotment 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) . 

“(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  such  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  Reallo.tments  of  funds  from 
one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for 
carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and 
(2)  any  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  218(b)  in 
such  State ;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218  (b)  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year.” 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  214.  Section  216  (b)  of  tbe  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (b)  Tbe  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 
TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  215.  Section  218  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 
“Sec.  218.  (a)  Xot  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  making  special 
project  grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as  author¬ 
ized  in  this  section. 

“  (b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  section  212  and 
which — 

“(l)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  sys¬ 
tems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  may  have  national  significance  or  be  of  special 
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value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

"(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education, 
which  the  Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other 
Federal,  federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as 
to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive 
or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies  as  described 
in  section  212. 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for  making  of  grants 
under  this  section  which  shall  (1)  require  a  local  or  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  project 
costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of  any 
grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will  be  af¬ 
forded  (A)  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or  through 
the  State  educational  agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants  not 
proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  (directly 
or  by  contract) ,  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  are  preparing  to 
engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  travel¬ 
ing  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulation  determine.  Such  regulations  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  such  training  is  in  the  form  of  fellowships 
such  stipends  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under 
section  404  (a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  that  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  other  forms 
of  training  such  stipend  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided 
for  under  section  1102  of  such  Act.” 

TITLE  IT  PROGRAMS — DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  216.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  D — Duration  of  Program 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  shall  cany  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
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each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  cany  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $26,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  this  title.” 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE 

ACT 

RURAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  Section  302  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate"  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebted¬ 
ness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  C — Duration  of  Program 
“Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 
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TITLE  IV— DURATION  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER 
TITLE  IV  OE  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

TITLE  V— REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OE  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other 
needed  training  available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income,  unem¬ 
ployed  heads  of  families  and  other  needy  persons)  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work 
experience  and  training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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to  enable  him  (1)  to  make  payments  under  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coun¬ 
seling,  and  similar  supportive  services  required  for  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part  1)  of  title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Costs  of  such  projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  insofar  as  they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  or  social  services  through  a  State  plan 
approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

“limitations  on  work  experience  and  training 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to 
(6),  inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this  title. 

“(b)  Participation  of  individuals  in  work  experience 
and  training  programs  shall  be  limited  to  24  months,  except 
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that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  services  for  a  reasonable 
period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in 
section  502  may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  hut  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  12|-  percent  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
“dukation  of  fkogkams 

“Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
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apply  to  any  grant  or  agreement  made  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  except  that  no  person  shall  he  permitted  to  remain  as 
a  participant  in  any  program  carried  on  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  or  agreement  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
after  such  date. 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OE 

THE  ACT 

ADMINISTRATION — ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERACY 

TRAINING 

Sec.  601.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  603  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“encouragement  of  literacy  training 

"Sec.  603.  The  Director  shall  stimulate  and  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  encourage  by  all  possible 
means  each  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  particularly 
those  persons  who  are  receiving  welfare  payments  or  other 
forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  his  employability,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  adult  education  or  other  program  which  would 
improve  his  employability.  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  assist  them  to 
meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  section.” 
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ADMINISTRATION — POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  602.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  603  (inserted  by  section  601 )  the  following  new 
section : 

“political  activities 

“Sec.  603-1.  (a)  No  person  whose  compensation  is 
paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  cany 
out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part  in  political  manage¬ 
ment  or  in  political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as 
they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities, 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  to  volunteers  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  (h)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  subsection  (a) ,  it 
shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation 
to  the  person  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  cor¬ 
rective  action.” 
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COORDINATION — BETWEEN  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  AND 
DIRECTOR ;  INFORMATION  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  603.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  (c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum  coordination  of 
programs  and  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  provide  for  such  coordination  at  the  local  level  with 
public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
Director  shall  include,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  608,  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“(d)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  programs,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribu¬ 
tion  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information, 
including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
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required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

INFORMATION — CATALOG  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  604.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  613.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  individual  and  community  improvement.  The  Director 
is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities 
to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  605.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

COORDINATION — TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  607.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  “this  Act,”  the  following:  “or  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I) 
TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

VII  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  XVI”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  October  1,  1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  resulting  from 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) . 
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TITLE  VIII— REVISION  OE  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and 
encourage  volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  by  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities,  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service ;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty 
in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  helping  professions. 

“authority  to  establish  vista  program 
“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit, 
select,  train,  and — 

“  ( 1 )  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform 
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duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating  poverty  at 
a  State  or  local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A) 
in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migrator}7 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under 
treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation 
by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character 
eligible  for  assistance  imder  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this 
section  shall  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  re¬ 
strictions  on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize 
the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or 
groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall 
not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State, 
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nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all 
volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802  (a)  and 
to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802  (a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the  case  of 
volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month) , 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 
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“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section 
802  (a)  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
section  802(a)  (2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  purposes 
of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106  (c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“special  programs  and  projects 
“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  ap- 
proprate  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make 
opportunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
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provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals 
who  receive  their  principal  support  or  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director 
or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  before  section  110  a  heading  for  such  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

“youth  conservation  corps” 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec¬ 
tion  219  of  part  C  as  section  219-1. 
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(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
this  section”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 


TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OE  1962 

Seo.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
the  period  at  the  end  of  section  201 :  “Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and  provide  for  com¬ 
binations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or  sequen¬ 
tially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  .this  Act  would  be  accomplished 
thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203  (c) 
the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h) ,  the  Secretary 
may  refer  any  individual  who  has  completed  a  program 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  individual  may 
be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in  section  203  (a) 
of  .this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on 
such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
or  by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
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pensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  dependent' 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  sue 
payments  during  tbe  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  per:" 
for  winch  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  in 
be  deemed  youths  for  tbe  purpose  of  applying  the  provisio 
under  this  subsection  limiting  the  number  of  youths  w< 
may  receive  training  allowances/’ 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  : 
1962  is  amended  by  inserting  tbe  following  after  part  f 
title  II: 

“Part  D— Work  Experience  and  Training  Progra:  • 
“Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  coopera  m 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sic 
provide,  under  this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  ' 
require  work  experience  or  special  family  and  supporr  < 
services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assis'd 
to  secure  and  bold  regular  employment  in  a  compel  .  - 
labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  nr- 
suant  to  procedures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edi  ¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare ; 

“(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  mm- 
tenance,  health,  family  and  day  care,  counseling,  nd 
similar  social  sendees,  and  basic  education,  as  provled 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended; 

“  (3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to 
the  extent  required  to  assist  participants  in  developing 
necessary  work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work  or 
training  involving  the  acquisition  of  needed  skills ; 

“(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on 
or  off  the  job  (including  classroom  instruction  where 
needed  through  appropriate  arrangements  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  participants  to  de¬ 
velop  their  occupational  potential,  improve  their  occupa¬ 
tional  level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement ; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements 
with  employers,  labor  organizations,  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  for  development  where  needed  of  addi¬ 
tional  employment  opportunities  for  participants,  for  job 
referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to  assist  par¬ 
ticipants  in  securing  and  retaining  employment  and 
securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“  (6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  where  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  reside. 

“(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  high-training  potential  and  which  afford  the 
best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of 
participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part.” 
TITLE  XI— AMENDMENTS  TO  EDUCATION  ACTS 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205  (b)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “section  603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
VIII”. 

(b)  (1)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“(iii)”,  and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
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1  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 

2  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

3  (2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 

4  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 

5  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  borrowers. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3164 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  21, 1966 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Griffin  )  to 
S.  3164,  a  bill  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty,  viz: 

1  On  page  17,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  section : 

3  “ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  CORPORATION — NEW  TITLE  IX 

4  “Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 

5  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 

6  section  8  of  this  Act,  the  following  new  title  IX : 


Amdt.  No.  610 
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“TITLE  IX— ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
CORPORATION 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  901.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  the  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

“CREATION  OF  CORPORATION 
“Sec.  902.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  created  a 
corporation  for  profit  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘corporation’)  and  which  shall  not  be  an  agenc}^  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

“process  of  organization 
‘‘Sec.  903.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  incorporators,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  Such  incorporators  shall 
arrange  for  an  initial  stock  offering  and  take  whatever  other 
actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  corporation,  including 
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the  filing  of  articles  of  incorporation,  as  approved  by  the 
President. 

“dibectobs  axd  officebs 

‘‘Sec.  904.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  hoard 
of  directors  consisting  of  nine  individuals  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one  shall  he  elected  annually 
hy  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Four  members  of  the 
hoard  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (of  whom  one  shall  he  of  the  poor),  hy  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  four 
years  except  that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking- 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  on  which  other  members 
of  the  hoard  are  elected  and  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  four  years  after  such  date; 
and  (2)  any  director  appointed  to  lill  a  vacancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  he  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Five  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  who  hold  class  B 
stock  issued'  by  the  corporation  under  section  905.  No  stock¬ 
holder  or  any  trustee  for  a  stockholder  may  at  any  time 
bold  directly  or  indirectly  (through  am  subsidiary  or  aflili- 
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ated  company,  nominee,  person  subject  to  the  direction  or 
control  of  that  stockholder,  or  otherwise)  legal  title  to  or 
any  beneficial  interest  in  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  class  B  stock  issued  by  the  corporation. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  this  subsection,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  to  be  filed  by  the  incorporators 
designated  under  section  903  shall  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  under  section  27  (d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-911  (d)  ) . 

“(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  president,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the  board 
of  directors,  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  individual  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  he  an  officer  of  the 
corporation.  No  officer  of  the  corporation  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  corporation  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  by  the  corporation. 

“financing  of  the  coepobation 
“Sec.  905.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b) ,  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  from  time  to 
time  and  to  have  outstanding  shares  of  capital  stock,  issued 
without  par  value,  in  such  numbers  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objects  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Each  share  of  stock  shall  (1)  he  sold  at  an  initial 
issue  price  established  by  the  board  of  directors;  (2)  except 
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as  otherwise  provided  by  section  904  (a) ,  entitle  the  holder 
thereof  to  one  vote  at  shareholders’  meetings;  and  (3)  be 
eligible  for  dividends.  Any  dividend  declared  upon  stock 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  declared  and  paid  in  an  amount 
which  is  identical  as  to  each  share  outstanding. 

“(b)  Whenever  any  capital  stock  in  any  amount  is 
issued  by  the  corporation,  40  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
designated  as  class  A  stock,  and  60  per  centum  thereof  shall 
he  designated  as  class  11  stock.  Class  A  stock  may  be  issued 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  held  only 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  class  B  stock  may  be  issued 
to  and  held  by  any  person  and  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  the  widest  distribution  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  corporation  may  reserve  such  per¬ 
centage  of  class  B  stock,  hut  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum,  as 
the  board  of  directors  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  incentive  awards,  in  such  quantities  and  upon 
such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  deems  appropriate,  to 
persons  who  participate  in  any  program  or  project  carried 
out  by  or  for  the  corporation  and  who  because  of  exceptional 
merit  or  performance  warrant  such  an  award. 

“  (c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  subscribe  for,  acquire,  and  hold  on  behalf  of 
Arndt.  No.  610 - 2 
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the  Government  class  A  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  which  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  in  aggre¬ 
gate  purchase  price  $1,000, 000,000.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  section  904  (a) ,  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  exercise  the  voting 
rights  of  the  Government  incident  to  the  stock  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  held  by  the  Government.  Subject  to  the  limitation 
contained  in  this  subsection,  there  are  herebv  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  class  A  stock  issued  by  the  corporation  under  this  section. 
Dividends  paid  by  the  corporation  to  the  Secretary  upon 
such  stock  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellane¬ 
ous  receipts. 

“  (d)  Each  holder  of  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
the  rights  of  inspection  and  copying  set  forth  in  section 
45  (b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-920  (b)  )  without  regard  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  held  by  that  stock¬ 
holder. 

“  (e)  In  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  corporation  may  issue  such  nonvot¬ 
ing  securities,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certificates  of 
indebtedness  as  the  board  may  determine  from  time  to  time 
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to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objects  of  the 
corporation. 

“powers  of  the  corporation 
“Sec.  906.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  corporation  is  authorized  to — 

“  ( 1 )  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  training  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  for  technical  and  subprofessional 
occupations,  designed  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
business  and  to  improve  the  employability  of  the  poor; 

“(2)  develop  and  furnish  planning,  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  redevelopment  projects  involv¬ 
ing  the  poor; 

“(3)  encourage  the  development  and  growth, 
through  investment,  loans,  technical  advice  and  other 
assistance,  of  business  concerns  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  persons  who,  because  of  their  poverty,  find  such 
assistance  difficult  to  obtain;  and 

“  (4)  engage  in  such  other  activities  as  the  board 
of  directors  determines  are  appropriately  and  effectively 
designed  to  reduce  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  the  corporation  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 


agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  the  board  of  direc- 
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tors  deems  appropriate  to  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
corporation ; 

“(2)  charge  such  fees  as  the  hoard  of  directors 
deems  reasonable  and  appropriate ; 

“  (3)  cany  out  its  activities,  wherever  feasible,  on 
a  State  or  local  basis  through  such  entities,  including 
corporations  for  profit  organized  under  provisions  of  law 
other  than  this  Act,  as  the  hoard  of  directors  deems 
appropriate ; 

“  (4)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent,  with  reim¬ 
bursement,  such  services,  equipment  and  facilities  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  are  necessary  to 
conduct  the  activities  of  the  corporation  efficiently  and 
such  agencies  are  authorized  to  loan,  with  reimburse¬ 
ment,  such  services,  equipment  and  facilities  to  such 
corporation ;  and 

“(5)  exercise  all  powers  conferred  upon  a  stock 
corporation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor¬ 
poration  Act. 

“reports  to  tiie  congress 
“Sec.  907.  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress,  annually  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations,  activities  and  accomplishments  under  this  Act/’ 
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1  On  page  17,  line  12,  strike  out  “Sec.  9”  and  substitute 

2  “Sec.  10”. 

3  On  page  17,  line  23,  strike  out  “Sec.  10”  and  substitute 

4  “Sec.  11”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3164 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  21, 1966 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  to 
S.  3164,  a  bill  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  viz: 

1  On  page  12,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert  the  following 

2  new  section : 

3  ‘Assistant  director  elderly  poor 

4  “Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 

5  tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

6  “  ( 1 )  striking  out  ‘three’  in  the  third  sentence 

7  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘four’;  and 

8  “(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

9  new  sentence:  ‘One  Assistant  Director  shall  be  respon- 
Amdt.  No.  612 
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sible  for  the  supervision  of  all  programs  for  and  activities 
relating  to  the  elderly  poor  under  this  Act.’ 

“  (h)  Section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  ‘  (a)  ’  after  ‘Sec.  610’,  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 


“  ‘  (b)  (1 )  The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies,  including  consultations  with  appropriate 
agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  (A)  to 
develop  programs  providing  employment  opportunities, 
public  service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the  elderly 
poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  to  determine 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such 
programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  such  authority. 

“‘(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.’  ” 

On  page  12,  line  6,  strike  out  “Sec.  8”  and  substitute 
“Sec.  9”. 


On  page  17,  line  12,  strike  out  “Sec.  9”  and  substitute 
“Sec.  10”. 

On  page  17,  line  23,  strike  out  “Sec.  10”  and  substitute 


‘Sec.  11”. 
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o\  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
in\hat  land.  At  the  University  of  Bra- 
siliaSthe  SIL  group  helped  set  up  a  full- 
scale  xlinguistics  program  having  even 
a  broader  scope,  leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  de¬ 
gree.  vUith  national  educators  they 
have  joined  in  the  planning  of  inten¬ 
sive  courses  in  applied  linguistics  for 
Brazilian  professors  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  hold  chairs  in  the  80-odd  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  \ 

Mr.  President,  \  have  made  special 
reference  to  the  Wyeliffe  Bible  Transla¬ 
tors  because  of  my  special  and  personal 
knowledge  of  their  work  and  my  friend¬ 
ship  with  their  generaI\director,  Mr.  W. 
Cameron  Townsend.  In  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  introduce  today  and  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  other  organizations, \  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  a  copy  ofa  letter 
addressed  to  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son,  dated  May  19,  1966,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Townsend  and  Louis  HartmXn,  C. 
SS.  R.,  secretary,  Catholic  BiblicalYAs- 
soeiation,  be  inserted  in  the  REcoRikat 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con\ 
sent  that  the  joint  resolution  I  introduce 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days 
to  give  other  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
become  cosponsors  of  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc¬ 
lamation  designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  in  1966  as  Bible  Translation 
Day,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  169 

Whereas  the  calendar  year  1966  has  been 
designated  as  the  “Year  of  the  Bible”;  and 
Whereas  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the/ 
scholars  who  translated  the  Bible  int,o  the 
English  language;  and  / 

Whereas  there  are  over  2,000  languages 
spoken  in  out-of-the-way  areas  of  the/world 
into  which  the  Bible  has  never  jm  been 
translated;  and  / 

Whereas  there  are  hundreds  oy  dedicated 
pioneers  laboring  at  this  difficult  task  who 
need  our  encouragement;  and/ 

Whereas  several  thousancr  more  young 
people  need  to  be  inspired^  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  help  carry  out  She  task  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Bible,  and  their  friends  in  the 
homeland  need  to  be  inspired  to  provide  the* 
funds  necessary  for  Jrneir  support;  and 
Whereas  the  Bitde  translation  task  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  has  beer/  accomplished  during  the 
past  nineteen  centuries;  and 

Whereas  th/condition  of  most  of  the  2,000 
linguistic  gi/>ups  without  a  written  Bible  is 
one  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  superstition, 
a  conditi/n  that  lends  itself  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of /dangerous  political  philosophies;  and 
Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  alleviated  where  groups  receive  the 
Bime  and  learn  to  read  it;  and 
/Whereas  this  alleviation  should  be  brought 
'about  as  soon  as  possible;  and 


Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
large  group  of  linguistic  specialists  trained  at 
the  Universities  of  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  Michigan,  Indiana,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  elsewhere  that  this 
task  can  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  this 
century  provided  sufficient  public  interest  is 
aroused  in  the  problem;  and 

Whereas  the  first  great  translator  of  the 
whole  Bible,  Saint  Jerome,  died  on  the  30th 
of  September;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  in  1966  as  “Bible  Translation 
Day”  and  inviting  the  governments  of  States 
and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  is 
as  follows : 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  May  19, 1966. 
President  LySidon  Baines  Johnson, 

White  HouSe, * 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  who  believe  that 
Bible  is  the  greatest  spiritual  treasure  oh 
mankind  applaud  the  emphasis  you  gave  to 
its  worth  when  you  proclaimed  this  v/r 
.1966  to  be  the  “Year  of  the  Bible.”  A/ we 
sejoice  and  celebrate  the  fact  that  w/ have 
the  Book  of  books  in  our  own  mother /ongue, 
woVld  it  not  be  fitting  to  call  to  t/e  minds 
of  our  people  the  need  of  sharing  it  on  a 
non-sectarian  basis  with  the  numerous  mi¬ 
nority  \roups  of  humanity  in/whose  exotic 
tongueslt  does  not  yet  exist?  / 

The  proclamation  of  a  “Bible  Translation 
Day”  woulev.  do  this.  It  ivould  also  consti¬ 
tute  a  greatNencouragem/nt  to  the  hundreds 
of  young  American  linguists  and  their  col¬ 
leagues  such  a\  jung/e  pilots,  radio  techni¬ 
cians,  doctors,  nurses,  literacy  workers  and 
printers  who  are  ^presently  engaged  in  this 
tremendous  unc/rniking  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  maatfy  lands  including  our  own. 

We  humbl/submitMo  your  consideration 
the  enclose/  draft  of  \vhat  might  well  be 
included  m  such  a  proclamation.  You  will 
note  thac  we  suggest  th\  date  September 
30th' inasmuch  as  it  is  the  oftte  on  which  the 
first  great  translator  of  the  iiible,  Saint  Je- 
roni/  died.  \ 

In  case  this  suggestion  shouM  meet  with 
your  approval,  we  would  like  toSnresent  to 
'you  on  the  date  that  you  mightViesignate 
as  “Bible  Translation  Day”  one  or  inore  ex¬ 
traordinary  significant  and  recent  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Scirptures  such  as  the  Apache 
New  Testament  just  off  the  press.  \ 
Desirous  of  sharing  the  Word  with  long 
neglected  groups  of  our  fellow-men,  we  beg 
to  remain,  \ 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  Cameron  Townsend, 

General  Director  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  and  The  Summer  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Linguistics. 

Louis  Hartman,  C.  SS.  R., 
Secretary ,  Catholic  Biblical  Association. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
CORPORATION 

AMENDMENT  NO.  610 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
antipoverty  bill,  S.  3164,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred,  to  organize 


an  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation, 
capitalized  at  $1  billion,  entitled  to  issue 
stock  to  the  extent  of  $600  million  to  the 
public  and  $400  million  to  the  Federal 
Government,  with  certain  restrictions  as 
to  the  size  of  individual  stockholdings. 
The  Corporation  would  permit  individ¬ 
uals,  organizations,  and  private  busi¬ 
nesses  to  invest  in  the  elimination  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  empowered  to  under¬ 
take  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  within  the 
antipoverty  program,  for  example,  man¬ 
power  training,  slum  clearance,  housing 
and  loans  to  small  business. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  the  Corporation  would  be 
ancillary  to  the  present  program.  It 
will  not  replace  anything,  but  if  it  works, 
as  I  anticipate  it  will,  it  can  gradually 
add  to,  improve  and  take  over  suitable 
aspects  of  the  antipoverty  program — all 
without  appreciable  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
vwould : 

First.  Authorize  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Corporation  to  issue  stock  in 
a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  billion. 
Government  would  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  40  percent  of  the  stock,  with  the 
remaining  60  percent  open  to  public  pur¬ 
chase.  No  stockholder,  however,  can 
hold  more  than  10  percent  of  the  public 
stock,  and  5  percent  of  such  stock  can  be 
used  by  the  directors  as  incentive  awards 
to  individuals  who  have  participated 
successfully  in  corporation  programs. 

Second.  Establish  a  nine-man  board 
of  directors  to  run  the  Corporation — four 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  five  elected 
by  the  stockholders.  At  least  one  of  the 
President’s  appointees  would  have  to  be 
from  among  the  poor. 

Third.  Empower  the  Corporation  to 
carry  out  any  program  which  its  direc¬ 
tors  and  stockholders  believe  would  re¬ 
duce  poverty  in  the  United  States  and 
would  be  appropriate  for  such  a  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  proposed  legislation  leaves  the 
organizational  framework  as  flexible  as 
possible  to  permit  adaptation  to  local 
needs  and  to  encourage  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  poor. 

We  have  seen  in  Comsat  that  the 
people  will  invest  in  mixed  Government- 
business  corporations.  I  know  of  none 
that  is  more  appealing,  from  a  humani¬ 
tarian  point  of  view,  than  poverty;  and 
this  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  public, 
through  investment,  into  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  also  will  introduce  busi¬ 
nesslike  management  techniques,  which 
the  program  can  certainly  use  very  ad¬ 
vantageously.  It  will  provide  a  new 
source  of  antipoverty  funds — not  just  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  bring 
the  poor  into  the  economic  mainstream 
of  our  country,  because  it  would  involve 
them  in  a  business  venture.  Such  a 
corporation  could  take  over,  for  example, 
manpower  training,  slum  clearance,  and 
low-income  housing,  such  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  housing  projects  undertaken  by 
leading  corporations,  like  the  U.S.  Gyp¬ 
sum  Corp.  in  New  York.  It  could  pro¬ 
vide  small  business  investment  and  loans, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  features. 
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Such  a  corporation  might  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  President,  but 
it  could  be  viable,  and  it  would  be  an  out¬ 
let  for  citizens  who  are  small  or  large 
investors,  who  feel  that  they  would  like 
to  have  a  direct,  businesslike  share  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  firm 
conviction  that  U.S.  private  enterprise 
can  be  an  enormously  valuable  ally  in 
the  achievement  of  national  goals,  and 
I  have  sought  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
provide  in  Federal  legislation  for  incen¬ 
tives  to  business,  including  management 
and  labor,  to  achieve  valuable  goals  in 
the  public  interest.  There  is  clearly,  in 
my  judgment,  a  great  need  for  such  in¬ 
centives  in  the  war  on  poverty,  in  which 
the  enormous  capability  of  U.S.  private 
enterprise  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
engaged. 

This  is  a  serious  failing  of  the  existing 
programs,  which  I  have  supported  from 
their  inception  and  which  I  continue  to 
support,  but  which  I  believe  can  be  very 
materially  improved  in  many  respects.^ 
A  number  of  major  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  now  exists  would  be  improved 
by  adding  a  mechanism  for  broad-scale 
participation  by  the  private  sector. 

One  is  the  need  for  businesslike  man¬ 
agement  techniques:  the  confusion, 
overlapping  of  functions,  and  waste 
which  are  plaguing  so  many  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  programs  could  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
duced  if  business  management,  which 
handles  enormously  complex  entex-prises 
with  efficiency,  could  be  utilized.  Our 
defense  establishment  has  long  recog¬ 
nized  this  valuable  private  capability, 
but  our  human  resource  agencies  have 
not  done  so  to  any  comparable  extent. 

Another  benefit  from  establishing  a 
public-private  corporation  is  providing 
a  new  source  of  antipoverty  funds  par¬ 
ticularly  now  when  public  funds  are 
under  extremely  heavy  budgetary  pres¬ 
sure  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  opportunity 
for  private  industry,  the  great  welfare 
and  pension  funds  of  labor  and  business, 
the  individual  American  investor  him¬ 
self,  to  participate  in  the  national  effort 
against  poverty,  just  as  they  have  been 
given  an  opportunity,  through  the  stock 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Coi-p. 
and  severally  other  public-private,  fed- 
erally  chartered  corporations,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  national  programs? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
a  crucial  element  in  our  national  anti- 
poverty  effort  is  bringing  the  poor  into 
the  economic  mainstream,  in  other 
words,  making  swe  they  have  jobs.  A 
number  of  approaches  to  this  are  being 
tried  under  existing  programs,  pai*ticu- 
larly  the  Jobs  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Coxps,  and  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  work  study,  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  training,  and  various  vo¬ 
cational  education  programs.  I  believe 
these  are  worthwhile  approaches  which 
should  be  perfected,  expanded,  and 
linked  togethei' — along  with  public  and 
private  placement  efforts  and  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  pi-ivate  job  development  efforts. 
But  I  feel  deeply  that,  even  then,  there 
will  remain  a  huge  unfilled  gap.  In  an 
era  of  rapidly  accelerating  automation 


where  are  the  long-term  jobs  for  the 
trainees  to  fill?  There  are  only  two  pos¬ 
sible  answers:  either  in  government  or 
in  the  private  sector.  A  number  of  rep¬ 
utable  groups,  including  the  high  level 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
established  by  Congress,  have  recom¬ 
mended  expanded  public  employment,  as 
an  “employer  of  last  resort.” 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  long-x-ange  job  develop¬ 
ment  problems.  Instead  the  U.S.  private 
enterprise  system,  which  has  expanded 
thus  far  to  bring  unprecedented  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  to  our 
Nation,  must  be  stimulated — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  can  be  stimulated — to  meet  the 
future  needs.  We  can  stimulate  industi’y 
to  do  this  job  if  we  involve  them  fully 
in  the  antipovei'ty  programs  with  which 
we  are  experimenting.  This  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  do  in  any  significant  way. 
Only  the  Job  Corps  and  the  one-the-job 
training  program  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  specifi¬ 
cally  involve  contracts  with  private  busi¬ 
ness.  So  far  the  latter  program  has 
found  a  small  but  growing  receptivity 
among  private  companies;  the  former 
program  is  not  big  enough  to  satisfy 
the  number  of  industrial  applicants.  But 
neither  program  really  stimulates  in  a 
massive  way,  and  neither  can  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  business  expansion  and 
development  are  effectively  met. 

The  proposed  Economic  Oppoi-tunity 
Corporation  would,  like  Comsat,  be 
initiated  by  incorporators  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  They  would  be  authorized  to 
issue  capital  stock  in  a  total  amount  not 
exceeding  $1  billion,  of  which  40  percent 
may  be  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  60  percent  by  the  public. 
After  the  initial  stock  offering,  a  board 
of  nine  directors  would  be  established 
consisting  of  four  appointees  of  the 
Pi-esident  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
five  elected  by  the  stockholders  annually. 
At  least  one  of  the  President’s  appointees 
would  be  from  among  the  poor.  Stock¬ 
holders  other  than  the  Government 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock.  Five  percent  of  the 
stock  could  be  used  by  the  directors  for 
making  incentive  awards  to  individuals 
for  pai*ticipating  successfully  in  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  by  or  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  corporation  woxxld  be  specifically 
empowered  to  carry  out  any  programs 
that  the  directors  feel  are  appi'opriately 
and  effectively  designed  to  x-educe  povei’ty 
in  the  United  States.  This  could  include 
programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  on-the-job  training  programs.  But 
it  could  also  be  beyond  these,  to  develop 
whatever  new  programs  it  determined  to 
be  desirable. 

Several  particular  areas  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  asid  industry  clearly  have  great  in¬ 
terest  and  great  potential  are  specified 
in  the  bill:  manpower  training,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  especially  in  the  technical  and 
subprofessional  occupations.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  entire  industry — or  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  one  area — might  contx-act 
with  the  corporation  or  a  subsidiary  of 


the  cox-poration  to  pool  all  their  man¬ 
power  training  for  certain  job  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  this  kind  of  pooling  would 
save  money  for  all  the  participating  com¬ 
panies.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  initiated  a  series  of 
programs  which  seek  to  achieve  similar 
efficiencies  and  industrial  involvement. 

A  second  field  of  clear  business  interest 
is  redevelopment  projects  involving  the 
poor.  The  Mitchell-Lama  middle-in¬ 
come  housing  program  in  New  York  State 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  privately  financed,  limited  profit 
housing.  A  number  of  companies — 
notably  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  in  New  York 
City — have  initiated  similar  projects  for 
low-income  housing.  The  Economic  Op¬ 
poi-tunity  Coi-poration  could  involve  com¬ 
panies  with  experience  and  expertise  in 
housing  and  urban  redevelopment  in 
cooperative  projects  to  eradicate  slums 
and  degenerating  central  cities.  The 
sit-in  of  Mississippi  Negroes  in  Lafayette 
Park  across  from  the  White  House  re¬ 
cently  dramatized  the  failings  of  the 
poverty  program  in  the  area  of  rural 
housing. 

A  third  major  area  of  business  involve¬ 
ment  could  be  providing  investment, 
loans  and  technical  assistance  to  small 
business  owned  by  the  poor.  A  start  in 
this  direction  is  being  made  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  ad- 
ministei-ed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istx-ation.  But  it  is  basically  a  Govern¬ 
ment-operated  program,  which  can  draw 
upon  business  expertise  only  tangentially 
and  which  is  totally  dependent  upon 
Federal  budgetary  considerations.  It  is 
hopelessly  ovex-subscribed  in  cities  like 
New  York. 

These  and  other  programs  may  be 
carried  out  by  the  corporation  on  any 
geographic  or  organizational  basis  it 
chooses:  it  could  establish  subsidiaries 
of  its  own  on  regional,  State,  municipal, 
or  local  lines  or  it  could  contract  with 
profitmaking  or  nonprofit  entities  to 
aciheve  particular  purposes  or  to  manage 
particular  projects.  The  corporation 
might  wish  to  contract  with  existing 
components  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
The  bill  deliberately  leaves  the  organi¬ 
zational  framework,  below  the  level  of 
the  corporation  itself,  as  flexible  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  permit  adaptation  to  the 
specfics  of  local  needs  and  to  encourage 
maximum  participation  of  the  poor 
themselves. 

The  bill  clearly  contemplates  develop¬ 
ment  corporations,  for  example,  in  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  similar  disadvantaged  areas  in 
other  cities. 

The  corporation’s  programs  may  or 
..may  not  be  profitmaking  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  instance.  I  believe  there  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  desire  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity  and  among  the  Ameiican  people 
at  large  that  the  antipoverty  program 
should  be  made  to  work,  that  substan¬ 
tial  investment  can  be  expected  even 
without  any  guarantee  of  large  px-ofits. 
The  great  interest  indxistry  has  shown 
in  obtaining  Job  Corps  contracts  is  proof 
that,  with  all  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  running  a  program  under  Govern¬ 
ment  standai-ds  and  restrictions,  com- 
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panies  are  still  willing  to  invest  in  man¬ 
power  training  and  basic  literacy  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  much  lower  profit  than  their 
investment  could  bring  elsewhere. 

Some  of  this  is  motivated  by  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest  in  general  community 
development,  some  by  public  relations 
reasons,  some  by  long-range  market  in¬ 
terest  in  equipment  and  services  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  some  simply  by  the  need  for 
the  trained  manpower.  Whatever  the 
motivations,  the  interest  is  there  and  can 
be  harnessed  in  the  national  interest  in  a 
meaningful  antipoverty  program.  In  my 
view  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to 
give  this  concept  a  chance,  by  adding  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  to 
the  Nation’s  arsenal  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  first  idea  that  has  come  along 
which  tries  to  do  something  about  this 
effort  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  to  get 
the  public  involved  directly  as  partners  in 
a  highly  humanitarian  effort  which  calls 
for  cooperation  from  the  heart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  610)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


THE  NATION’S  WAR  ON  POVERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  611 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  612 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  be 
printed  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  to  give  greater 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  realize  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
many  detractors.  I  am  not  one  of  them, 
nor  are  the  people  I  speak  for  today.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  per¬ 
formed  well  in  the  face  of  problems 
and  complexities  that  would  have  sty¬ 
mied  lesser  men  and  organizations. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  among  our  elderly  population 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  being 
waged  for  them.  The  underpinnings  of 
the  entire  concept  of  our  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  was,  and  is  today,  the  breaking  of 
poverty’s  cycle  at  its  most  vulnerable 
point— out  Nation’s  poor  youth.  This 
is  OEO’s  major  direction,  and  it  should 
continue  to  be  its  major  emphasis.  Yet 
we  cannot  forget  that  there  are  5.4  mil¬ 
lion  aged  poor — that  represents  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  poor  in  this  country. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed 
by  persons  55  years  of  age  or  older.  We 
must  do  more  in  this  older  category  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  with  our  young. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  are  vitally  inter  - 
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ested  in  the  plight  of  this  age  group  that 
they  have  not  received  due  consideration 
in  the  OEO  program. 

The  representatives  of  older  Americans 
have  long  sought  an  inclusion  in  this 
war’s  strategy  at  a  meaningful  level.  The 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
made  as  its  first  recommendation  in  its 
just-published  report,  that  there  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  OEO  for  the  elderly. 
Chairman  Smathers  of  that  committee 
successfully  amended  the  poverty  bill  last 
year  with  a  section  declaring  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  elderly  poor  have 
a  greater  place  in  the  poverty  program. 
Still,  not  enough  is  being  done,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  problem  will  not  be  handled  un¬ 
til  there  is  a  high-level  official  and  an 
all-encompassing  program  for  the  aged 
in  OEO. 

My  amendment  would  create  such  an 
official.  It  would  also  briefly  describe 
his  mandate  to  develop  elderly  programs 
in  the  area  of  employment  opportunities, 
public  service  opportunities,  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities.  This  mandate  is  in 
keeping  with  President  Johnson’s  recent¬ 
ly  stated  bill  of  rights  for  the  elderly 
where  he  said  if  the  elderly  want  to 
work,  they  should  have  that  right,  if  they 
want  schooling  they  should  have  that 
right,  if  they  want  to  volunteer  their 
services  to  the  community,  they  should 
have  that  right. 

Director  Shriver  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  in  the  past.  I  take  it  to  be 
his  view  that  a  proliferation  of  Assistant 
Directors  in  OEO,  such  as  for  Indians, 
the  rural  poor,  and  so  on  would  not  be  a 
healthy  development.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  the  elderly  can  be  differentiated. 
OEO  is  a  youth  oriented  agency.  The 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Director 
for  the  elderly  would  provide  a  badly 
needed  balance,  so  that  there  would  be 
greater  emphasis  on  programs  for  the 
older  Indian,  the  older  rural  poor,  the 
older  urban  poor  and  so  forth.  The  point 
is,  I  am  talking  about  the  entire  elderly 
population  regardless  of  category,  as  the 
Director  of  OEO  spoke  in  Senate  hearings 
this  morning  with  emphasis  on  the 
younger  American. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
that  the  next  5  years  will  prove  that 
the  most  imaginative  new  social  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  be  the  result  of  OEO’s 
stimulation  and  energy.  I  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  elderly  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  will  also  be  exposed  to  this  experi¬ 
mentation  and  new  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  612)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
•Welfare. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1966— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  613 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  Sparkman)  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14122)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
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compensation  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  pn  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT^  FOR  CO¬ 
OPERATION  WITH  UNITED  KING¬ 
DOM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation,  1  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  pursuant  to  section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the''  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  has  submitted  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  the  following :  A  proposed  new  agree¬ 
ment  f oy  cooperation  in  the  civil  power 
applications  of  atomic  energy  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
an  amendment  to  the  existing  agreement 
fqr  cooperation  with  the  United  Kingdom 
the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Both 
he  proposed  new  agreement  and  the 
amendment  were  received  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  June  2, 1966. 

Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
requires  that  these  proposed  agreements 
lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  a 
period  of  30  days  while  Congress  is  in 
session  before  becoming  effective. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  civil  agreement,  which  will  expire  on 
July  21,  1966,  would  extend  the  basic 
agreement  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
principal  objective  of  the  amendment  is 
to  permit  the  transfer  by  the  United 
States  of  an  additional  2,000  kilograms  of 
UJ35  for  fueling  reactors  in  the  United 
Kingdom’s  civil  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

The  proposed  new  civil  power  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  a  term  of  10  years,  and 
provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  United 
States  of  up  to  8,000  kilograms  of  U235 
during  that  period  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom’s  civilian  nuclear  power  pro¬ 
gram.  The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  will  be  requested  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  applying  safeguards  to 
the  materials  transferred  under  the 
^agreement. 

It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  publish  proposed  civilian 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  Record 
and  pa  hold  public  hearings  thereon.  In 
keeping  with  this  practice,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  tnte  text  of  these  agreements  to¬ 
gether  witlV.  supporting  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in\he  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington},  D.C.,  June  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifiedd, 

'Chairman, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atom-fb,  Energy , 

Congress  of  the  United  Statl*. 

Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  Pursilant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted'.,  with  this 
letter :  \ 

a.  an  executed  “Amendment  to  tlig  Agree¬ 
ment  for  Cooperation  on  the  Civil  IJses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  tlov- 
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eminent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland”; 

b\n  executed  “Agreement  for  Cooperation 
in  th\  Civil  Power  Applications  of  Atomic 
Energy \Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  NofGiern  Ireland”; 

c.  a  copy  o\_the  letter  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  Amendment  and  the  Agreement;  and 

d.  a  copy  of  thedetter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  Containing  his  determina¬ 
tion  that  performance  of  the  Amendment 
and  the  Agreement  wilhnromote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  securhy,  and  approving 
the  Amendment  and  the\ Agreement  and 
authorizing  the  execution  o\  each. 

The  proposed  Amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energ^pommission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  \im ended, 
would  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  y^ars  the 
existing  Agreement  between  the  'United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which,  was 
signed  on  June  15,  1955.  The  principalNpb- 
jective  of  the  Amendment  is  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  an  additional  2,000  kilograms 
of  U-235  from  the  United  States  for  fueling 
reactors  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  civil  re¬ 
search  and  development  program. 

Materials,  equipment  and  devices  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  the  extended  Agreement 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  guarantees 
in  Article  IX  of  the  original  Agreement  that 
no  such  material,  equipment,  or  devices  will 
be  utilized  for  military  purposes. 

The  proposed  new  Agreement  for  Civil 
Power  Applications  which  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  provide  for  the  supply  of  up  to  8,000 
kilograms  of  U-235  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom’s  civil  nuclear  power  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  year  term  of  the  Agreement.  The 
United  Kingdom  estimates  that  it  will  need 
this  material  to  help  meet  its  requirements 
for  fueling  its  8,000  megawatt  nuclear  power 
program  which  is  planned  for  startup  in  the 
1970-75  period. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  sale  of  this 
material.  Article  IV  of  the  proposed  Agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  prices  for  the  enriched 
unranium  and  for  services  performed,  as 
well  as  the  advance  notice  required  for 
delivery,  will  be  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
delivery  for  users  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  Article  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  material  enriched  to 
more  than  20%  in  the  isotope  U-235  when, 
there  is  a  technical  or  economic  requirement 
for  such  a  transfer.  Article  IV  would  also 
provide  for  “toll”  enrichment  of  United  King¬ 
dom  uranium  in  United  States’  facilitie/after 
December  31,  1968.  Article  VI  reflects  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  permitting  private  ownership  of  spe¬ 
cial  nuclear  material  by  enabling  private 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  parties  to  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  special  unclear  material. 
Previously,  such  transfers/Vere  confined  to 
Governments.  In  light  ox  the  possibility  of 
toll  enrichment,  Articlsr  V  provides  for  the 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  material  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  basi*  of  the  net  adjusted 
formula.  / 

The  new  Agreement  contains  our  usual 
statutory  guarantees  that  no  material,  equip¬ 
ment  or  devices  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Agreement  vjfll  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  also  proves  that  the  International  Atom¬ 
ic  EnergwAgency  will  be  requested  to  assume 
responsibility  for  applying  safeguards  to  the 
materials  transferred  under  the  Agreement. 
Either  party  may  terminate  the  Agreement 
in  Jne  event  that  the  parties  do  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards. 


The  Amendment  and  the  new  Agreement 
will  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each 
Government  shall  have  received  from  the 
other  Government  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con¬ 
stitutional  requirements  for  entry  into  force. 

Cordially, 

(Signed)  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co¬ 
operation  on  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  with  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  (3). 

2.  Agreement  for  Cooperation  in  the  Civil 
Power  Applications  of  Atomic  Energy  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  (3). 

3.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  (3). 

4.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  (3) . 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
on  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
'America  (including  the  United  States  Atomic/ 
Energy  Commission)  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  on  its  own  behalf  an/  on 
behalnpf  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy 
Authority;  / 

Desiring,  to  amend  further  and  to  extend 
the  term\  of  the  Agreement/  for  Co¬ 
operation  oMhe  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement 
for  Cooperation^  signed  between  them  at 
Washington  on  a(une  15,  18(55,  as  amended 
by  the  Notes  signed  October  20,  1955,  and 
November  3,  1955,  ah amended  by  the  Agree¬ 
ment  signed  at  Washmgton  on  June  13,  1956, 
as  modified  by  the /Agreement  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  3,  >958,  as  amended  by 
the  Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  5,  1963,  as Amended  by  the  Agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  Juhe  29,  1964,  and 
as  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  at 
Washington  /n  July  15,  1965;  \ 

Have  agreed  as  follows:  \ 

/  ARTICLE  I  \ 

Article  IV,  Paragraph  (d),  of  the\Agree- 
ment/for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  isNnedi- 
fiedby  changing  “400”,  which  appears  before 
ther  word  “kilograms”  in  the  first  sentence 
t/ereof,  to  read  “2400”.  \ 

/  article  n  \ 

Article  XI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera¬ 
tion,  as  amended,  is  modified  by  changing 
the  word  “eleven”,  which  appears  before  the 
word  “years”  at  the  end  thereof,  to  read 
“twenty-one”. 

article  in 

This  Amendment,  which  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  hereby^ 
amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington  this  second  day  of 
June  1966,  in  two  original  textsts. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 


Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

Patrick  Dean. 


Agreement  for  Cooperation  in  the  Civie 
Power  Applications  of  Atomic  Energy 
Between  the  Government  of  the  U noted 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kincdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  / 

The  Government  of  the  United^ States  of 
America  including  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  United  States)  and  tirfe  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  on  its  awn  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  (hereinafter/ referred  to  as  the 
United  Kingdom);  / 

Desiring  to  engage  in  cooperation  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  use  or  atomic  energy  in  civil 
power  applications; 

Have  agreed  As  follows : 

ARTICI^c  I.  SCOPE  OF  AGREEMENT 

A.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  personnel 
and  material,  and  the  applicable  laws,  direc¬ 
tives,  regulations  and  license  requirements 
in  forb  in  their  respective  countries,  the 
Parti/s  shall  assist  each  other,  as  herein¬ 
after  described,  in  furthering  the  use  of 
aySmic  energy  in  civil  power  applications, 
including  merchant  marine  propulsion.  It 
us  the  intent  of  the  Parties  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  rendered  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communi¬ 
cated  under  this  Agreement,  and  no  material 
shall  be  transferred  and  no  service  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Agreement  if  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  such  material  or  the  furnishing  of 
such  service  involves  the  communication  of 
Restricted  Data. 

C.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the 
Parties  are  not  permitted  to  communicate 
because  the  information  is  privately  owned 
or  has  been  received  from  another  Govern¬ 
ment. 

ARTICLE  II.  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Parties  shall  exchange  general  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
in  civil  power  applications.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  applied  information  in  this 
field  shall  be  exchanged  to  such  an  extent 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed. 

ARTICLE  IH.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RECEIVING  PARTY 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(including  design  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions)  or  material  exchanged  or  transferred 
under  this  Agreement  shall  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Party  receiving  it,  and  the 
other  Party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  or 
completeness  of  such  information  and  does 
not  warrant  the  suitability  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  or  material  for  any  particular  use  or 
application. 

ARTICLE  IV.  MATERIALS  FOR  CIVIL  POWER 
\  APPLICATIONS 

A.  TheSCommission  is  prepared  to  sell  to 

the  Unitetk  Kingdom,  on  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  agreed,  such  quantities  as  may  be 
agreed  of  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
U-235  for  fueling  reactors  in  the  United 
Kingdom  civil  miclear  power  programs  (In¬ 
cluding  program^,  for  merchant  marine 
propulsion) .  \ 

B.  The  Commission  is  also  prepared  to 
enter  into  contracts  foVthe  producing  or  en¬ 
riching,  or  both,  after  December  31,  1968,  in 
facilities  owned  by  the  cWimission,  of  spe¬ 
cial  nuclear  material  for  the  account  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  u^es  specified  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article  tb  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Commtesion. 

C.  With  regard  to  the  transactions  pro¬ 

vided  for  in  this  Article  it  is  understood 
that:  .  \ 

(1)  contracts  specifying  quantities,  \^n- 
rlchments,  delivery  schedules  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service  will 
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jIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  cotton  research-promotion  bill. 
4eps.  Roush  and  Brademas  urged  enactment  of  disaster\elief  bill.  Senate  committee 
voted  to  report  child  nutrition  bill .  Senate  passed  sWw-worm  eradication  bill, 
ben.  Proxmire  urged  enactment  o/  special  school  milk  prXram.  Rep.  Gross  inserted 
tabulation  of  underpayment  to/igriculture  and  debt  expansion. 


HOUSE 


1.  COTTON.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12322,  the  cotton  research  and 
promotion  bill  (H.  Rept.  1673)  (pp.  13954-5).  The  report  contains  /statement 
and  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferee^  as 
follows/  \ 

"H/R.  12322  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  a  merke- 
ting/order  authorizing  the  collection  of  contributions  from  cotton  producer's  of 
$L/00  per  bale  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  promotion  to  further- 
y ne  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  As  in  the  case  of  other  \ 


irketing  orders,  the  bill  provides  that  the  proposed  marketing  order  should 
be\approved  in  a  referendum  of  cotton  producers  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  or  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  production  represented  by 
producers  in  the  referendum. 

"Th&  Senate  amended  the  bill  in  two  respects:  (1)  To  provide  that  tj 
assessment  could  not  exceed  $1.00  per  bale;  (2)  To  provide  that  approval  of  the 
market ing\order  in  the  referendum  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  volume  repre¬ 
sented  woulM  not  be  effective  unless  such  vote  also  represented  at  /least  a 
majority  of  c.he  producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

"In  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  it  was  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  had  announced  that  he  would  not  approve  the  proposed  marketing  order 
unless  a  majoritysof  the  producers  voted  in  favor  of  it,  if  tine  decision  were 
to  be  made  on  a  volume  of  production  basis.  The  Senate  amendment  dealing  with 
this  matter  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  a  moot  question  and/the  House  conferees 
accepted  this  amendment. 

"Having  accepted  the^  amendment  with  respect  to  the  referendum,  the  conferees 
felt  that  it  would  give  \ptton  producers  greater  confidence  in  the  proposed 
program  to  accept  also  the.  first  Senate  amendment  whixh  provides  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  assessment  under  the  ''proposed  marketing  orders  cannot  be,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  more  than  $1.00  ppr  bale  under  this  Legislation. " 

2.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments/to  H.  R.  1535,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  premium  compensation  co  Classification  Act  employees  for  periods  of 

work  involving  hazardous  condition^ (p.  13 9^5).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President. 

3.  WATER  FOR  PEACE.  A  subcommittee  of  the^oreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  for 
full  committee  action  H.  J.  Res.  1K&/  tta  enable  the  U.  S.  to  organize  and  hold 
an  International  Conference  on  Watei/  for  Peace  in  the  U.  S.  in  1967.  p.  D594 

4.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  H.  R.  15  963,  amended,  to\stablish  a  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  p,  D594 

5.  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  H.  R/51,  amended,  to  provide  r^r  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  Natioijdl  Lakeshore.  p.  D594 

6.  FIREFIGHTERS.  A  subco/fimittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civi\  Service  Committee 

approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  10294,  to  reduceXthe  time  in  standby 
status  of  firefighting  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government \  p.  D595 

7.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "granted  an 

open  rule  wit pr  5  hours  of  debate  on  H.  R.  15750,"  the  foreign  ai«d  authorization 
bill.  p.  DS/5 


8.  POVERTY.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "granted  an  open 
rule  with  8  hours  of  debate  on  H.  R.  15111,"  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  p.  D5S5 

ER  RELIEF.  Reps.  Roush  and  Brademas  commended  and  discussed  the  pro> 
ns  of  S,  1861,  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  m^or 
isaster,  and  urged  its  enactment,  pp.  13982-86 
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FIREFIGHTERS 

"committee  on.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Service  met  in  executive  session  and 
apprWed  for  full  committee  action  H.R.  10294 
(amended),  to  reduce  the  time  in  standby  status  of  fire¬ 
fighting  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government. 


PUBLIC  W ( 
DEVELOPMEl 


IS  AND  ECONOMIC 
JT  ACT 


Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  Concluded  hearings  on 
H.R.  10855,  and  related  bills,  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  Testimony 
was  heard  from  EugenOP.  Foley,  Director,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  Stanley  H.  Rutonberg,  Administrator  of 
the  Manpower  Administration^  Department  of  Labor. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  opefo  rule  with 5 hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign\Assistance  Act. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  RepresentativepMorgan  and 
Adair.  

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Committee  on  Rules :  Granted  an  open  rule  with  8  hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  15m,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  amendments. 

SCIENTIFIC  REFERENCE  DATA 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics:  Subcomr 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development  continuecknear- 
ings  on  H.R.  15638,  regarding  scientific  reference  data. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  J.  Herbert  Holloman,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology;  and  Allan 
V.  Astrin,  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SURPLUS  CORN 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Investigations  of  Small  Business  Problems  con¬ 
tinued  hearings  on  the  marketing  of  surplus  corn  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  how  it  affects  small 
business.  Testimony  wa^heard  from  Roland  F.  Ballou, 
Deputy  Administrator  A  Commodity  Operations ;  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Jaenke,  Associate  Administrator;  Clyde  Merri- 
man,  Deputy  Director,  Procurement  and  Sales;  all  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of/Agriculture ;  and  public  witnesses. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

foinf  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress: 

uttee  continued  its  executive  consideration  of  var- 
^i6us  proposals  to  change  the  organization  of  Congress, 


D595 

but  made  no  announcements,  and  will  meet  again  afj, 
tire  Fourth  of  July  holiday. 

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  fiVa  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the/Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  S.  2950,  fiscal  1 ^67  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  military  procurement  and  for  military  pay 
increases. 


June/d>8,  agreed  to  file  a  con- 
nces  between  the  Senate- 
of  H.R.  12322,  proposed 


differ 


COTTON 

Conferees,  on  Tuesday, 
ference  report  on  the 
and  House-passed  versio, 

Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  THURSDAY,  JUNE  30 

(All  meetitws  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 
Senate 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Surface  Transportation  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  o/S.  2893,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers,  9  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Finance,  on  H.R.  8436,  to  amend  the  tariff 
aedules  with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches  and 
'other  timing  devices  from  U.S.  insular  possessions,  9  a.m., 
,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  continue  its  hearings  on 
J.S.  policy  toward  NATO,  to  hear  Under  Secretary  of  State 
irge  Ball,  10  a.m.,  318  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

imittee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  to  resume  hearings  on  the  nature 
and  effectiveness  of  interagency  coordination  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of'P.L.  480,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act/sio  a.m.,  3302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  btf  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Powhr  Resources,  on  S.  2297,  giving  U.S.  district 
courts  jurisdiction\ver  actions  brought  to  determine  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  lands  acquired  by  the  U.S.  for  irrigation  canals, 
2  p.m.,  3110  New  Senate.  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  fuahdary,  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
on  gaps  in  the  internal  security  laws  and  how  to  fill  them,  10:30 
a.m.,  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Public  W or^r)\Subcom m i ttee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds,  on  S.  3389,  to  establish  the  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gardeh.  10  a.m.,  4200  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  continue  the  review  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  10  a.m.,  2118  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  to  consider  H.R.  997o\relating  to 
property  compensation  with  respect  to  reclamation  cabals,  9:45 
a.m.,  1324  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  executive, 
to  continue  consideration  of  H.R.  13228,  the  Traffic  Safety  i^ct 
of  1 966,  10  a.m.,  2123  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
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Next  meeting  of  the  SENATE 
noon,  Thursday,  June  30 


June  29,  1966 


Next  meeting  of  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 
12:00  noon,  Thursday,  Ji 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sm7ft««*Sulxommit:tee  on 
Postal  Rates,  executive,  to  consider  S.  390,  regaining  postal 
rates  for  volunteer  fire  companies,  9:45  a.m.,  346  Cannot1 
Office  Building. 


louse 


Committee  onJxAence  and  Astronautics,  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Rgsedfcn,  and  Development,  to  continue  consideration 
of  ^^^15638,  relating  to  scientific  reference  data,  10  a.m.,  2325 
lyburn  House  Office  Building. 


(Eongrmi 
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IGHLIGKTS :  Senate  approved  extension  of  International  Wheat  Agreement.  House 
assed  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 


SENATE 

•  WHEAT.  Agreed  to  a  protocol  for  extension  of  the  I  nfcernafc I  mm  I  Whpat  AgrKemeut 
untilyuuly  31,  1967.  pp.  14936-6 

\TI XM.  Sen.  Moss  commended  arid  Inserted  an  editorial  favoring  (he  CetUti 
Arizona  project  dams  on  the  Colorado  Ei  /®r.  pp.  14922  1 
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{ILK.  Sen.  Proxmire  stated  he  will  follow  closely  the  school  milk  progra. 
scertain  if  the  funds  appropriated  are  "adequate."  p.  14922 


4.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  limit  debate  to  one  hour  on  each  amendment  to 

14596Xthe  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  when  the  bill  is  considered  t>  ay, 
July  15\  p.  14942 


HOUSE 


5. 


SOIL  SURVEYS.  A\subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  for  fil 
committee  cons i delation  S.  902,  amended,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  pro¬ 
vide  soil  information  assistance  to  States  and  other  public  agencies,  in: uding 
community  developmen\districts,  for  guidance  in  community  planning  and  esource 
development,  p.  D622-! 


6.  FORESTS.  A  subcommittee  o£\the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  for  full  cmmittee 
consideration  H.  R.  954,  for,  the  relief  of  certain  persons  having  summe  omes 
in  thepisec'r^sft  Recreation  Ar&a.  Stanislaus  Nationjri  Forest,  p.  D623 


7.  RECREATION.  A  subcommittee  of  th£\Interior  and  Xhsular  Affairs  Committe 
approved  for  full  committee  consideration  S.  936,  to  establish  in  Mich,  he 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakesho^e;  H.  R4  2778,  amended,  to  provide  or  the 
establishment  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area;  and  H.  R.  678, 
amended,  to  establish  in  Mich,  the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore.  .  D623 


n 


8.  LOANS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Corhmittee  approved  for  full  comittee 
consideration  H.  R.  15510,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  hold  prepaymnts 
made  to  the  Secretary  by  insured-loan  borrowers\and  transmit  them  to  th  holder 
of  the  note  in  installments  as  t^Key  become  due.  w.  D623 


9.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Ullman  expressed  concern  for  the  futurk  of  the  economy  "bcause 
of  skyrocketing  interest  r^es  and  the  critical  imbalahfe  in  the  nation!  money 
supply."  pp.  15034-6 


10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep,  Andrews,  N.  Dak.,  claimed  there  is  an 


.ti-farm  atitude 

of  this  administration  with  its  hide  export  controls,  cheese\import  inreases 
and  the  cutbacks  c/t  domestic  meat  purchases  for  the  military,  'Xeductios  in 
school  lunch  and/ school  milk  funds--all  designed  to  push  down  fahnn  pries." 
p.  15037  X 


11.  OPINION  POU/  Rep.  Wydler  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  incuding 
items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  p.  15053 


12.  WATER  BtfLLUTION.  Rep.  Devine  commended  and  inserted  a  speech  by  Rep.  Jameson 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  programs,  pp.  15053-6 


13. 


^ERTY>  ReP*  Cramer  inserted  an  article  bringing  to  light  "further  iregula- 
rities  in  the  administration  of  the  war  on  poverty  on  the  west  coast  z 
Florid-  "  —  ~ 


The  Rules  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  July  15  to  file  a  rport  on 

H.  R.  15111,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac.  p. 
14991 


12. 


)IL  SURVEYS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  act/ally 
>port)  S.  902,  amended,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  provide  soil 
mahlon  assistance  to  States  and  other  public  agencies,  including  com tr\ 
development  districts,  for  guidance  in  community  planning  and  resource  devel¬ 
opment.  p.  D640 


ifor- 
(nity 


LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
H.  R.  15510,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  hold  prepayments  aiade  to  the 
Secretary  by  insured-loan  borrowers  and  transmit  them  to  the /oolders  of  the 
notes  in  installments  as  they  become  due.  p.  D640 


14.  ACREAGE  DIVERSION.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to 
actually  report)  iL  R.  14831,  to  amend  the  provisions 
the  planting  of  crons  on  acreage  diverted  under  the  c< 
grains  program.  p.\)640 


repbrt  (but  did  not 
the  law  relating  to 
•ton,  wheat,  and  feed 


15.  FORESTRY.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the 

a  committee  resolution,  \hich  disposes  of  H.  R. 
the  relief  of  certain  persons  having  summer  ho 


Agriculture  Committee"  adopted 
(54  and  related  bills,  for 
res  in  the  Pinecrest  Recreation 


Area,  in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest."  py/D640-l 

Rep.  Wyatt  stated  that  "aX^imminent  and  real  disaster  threatens  the  timber 
industry"  because  "high  interest  rates  on  Portage  loans  are  putting  a  virtual 
brake  on  new  commitments  for  home  construction. "  pp.  15498-9 

16.  POVERTY.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  15111,  proposed  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  p.  155 i0 


FARM  CREDIT.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Teague  urging  passage  of  legislatioi 
to  simplify  the  laws  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  p.  A3790 

24.  MILRv  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Callan  stating  that  a  proposal  has  oeen 
offered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin,  in  which  certain  foods  are  allowed  to  be 
vitamin\|ortified  and  others  are  not,  and  that  milk  is  one  of  thosiproducts 
m  which  Vitamin  fortifying  is  not  allowed,  pp.  A3801-2 


25.  POVERTY.  Rep.  NKcCarthy  inserted  a  three-part  editorial  revit 
poverty,  pp.  A38J0-1 


of  the  war  on 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

26.  HOLIDAYS.  H.  R.  16335  byRep.  Fulton  of  Pa.,  to  pfovide  that  Flag  Day  shall 

be  a  legal  public  holiday;  bo  Judiciary  Commitjt^e. 

H.  J.  Res.  1214  by  Rep.  Sch^sler,  declaring  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  November  in  eactt\even-numbdred  year  to  be  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

27.  WATERSHEDS.  H.  Con.  Res.  833  by  Re&/ DWis  of  Ga. ,  H.  Con.  Res.  834  by  Rep. 

Greigg,  H.  Con.  Res.  835  by  Rep.  .Hansen  df  Iowa,  H.  Con.  Res.  836  by  Rep. 

0  Neal  of  Ga. ,  and  H.  Con.  Res^/838  by  Rep/\Stephens ,  urging  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  avoid  delay  irySubmission  of  watershed  improvement  plans;  to 
Agriculture  Committee.  x  x 


APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

28.  PERSONNEL;  PAY,  H/'R.  14122,  the  Federal  employees  pay  1)2 
18,  1966  (Publip/Law  89-504). 


Approved  July 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JULY  20: 

Disasterr^lief  bills,  H.  Public  Works  (Polk,  FHA,  to  testify). 

Food  fo^freedom  bill,  S.  Agriculture  (exec). 

Child/nutrition  bills,  H.  Agriculture  (exec),  and  H.  Education  and  Labor  (exe<^ 
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July  19,  1966. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
SEPARATE  VIEWS 

(To  accompany  H.  Res.  923) 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty,  having  considered  the  same,  report  House  Resolution  923 
thereon  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  resolution 
do  pass. 

On  June  29,  1966,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  Amendments  of  1966  (H.R.  15111)  under  an  open  rule 
with  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

Sone  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  poverty  program,  while  others  were  skeptical  of  some  parts 
of  it  or  the  administration  thereof.  A  majority  of  the  members 
favored  the  House  floor  as  a  forum  for  further  explorations. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  acted  expeditiously  and  made  every  effort 
to  understand  the  vast  programs  encompassed  in  the  legislation, 
without  benefit  of  testimony  from  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  the  bill. 

On  June  3,  1966,  Chairman  Powell  requested  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  “at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  we 
may  seek  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  without  delay.”  However, 
he  failed  to  appear  at  any  time  to  express  himself  for  or  against  the 
poverty  program. 

H  R.  15111  will  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $1.75  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  on  June  9,  14,  15,  21,  and 
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23.  Two  additional  dates,  of  his  selection,  were  agreed  upon  for 
Chairman  Powell’s  appearance  after  his  extended  trip  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  Conference  in  Geneva,  but  he  failed  to 
appear  on  either  of  these  occasions. 

A  majority  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  stated  that  “from  the 
standpoint  of  any  delay  I  think  the  record  should  show,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  publicly  show,  that  such  delays  have  not  been  the 
fault  of  this  committee  but  [of]  a  lack  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.”  (Hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  pt.  5,  pp.  163,  164.) 

The  following  witnesses  did  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  order  listed:  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida; 
Congressman  William  H.  Ayres,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Congressman 
Alphonzo  Bell,  Republican,  of  California;  Congressman  Albert  H. 
Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota;  and  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Goodell,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Gibbons,  the  only  witness  for  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  testified  ably  in  behalf  of  the 
legislation.  However,  he  was  not  in  the  position  of  authority  to  have 
the  final  answers  about  certain  substantive  questions  relative  to  the 
expenditures  and  disputed  reports  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  which 
was  authorized  in  February  of  1965  to  investigate  the  administration 
of  the  poverty  program. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  authorized  funds  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  poverty  program,  were  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and  adopted  by  the  House: 
House  Resolution  139,  $50,000,  February  24,  1965;  House  Resolution 
537,  $100,000,  August  25,  1965;  House  Resolution  609,  $100,000, 
October  19,  1965.  House  Resolution  845,  requesting  another 

$100,000  for  this  study,  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  sought  to  obtain  reports  of  the  ad  hoc 
investigating  subcommittee  and  expressed  a  desire  to  question  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  about  them. 
Neither  arrived. 

Congressman  Gibbons  testified  that  he  could  not  speak  for  Chairman 
Powell  about  investigative  reports,  although  he  believed  that  pertinent 
information  was  available  to  committee  members  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

One  minority  witness  stated  that,  even  though  the  House  had 
appropriated  $250,000  for  the  investigative  study  last  year,  “To  date 
no  report  has  been  printed  for  anybody  to  read  the  results  of  the 
investigation.  One  would  expect  [that]  at  least  a  summary  would  be 
made  available.”  (Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  pt.  3, 
P-  1 14). 

Congressman  H.  Allen  Smith,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  stated:  “I  do  not  intend  to  hold  up  the  hearings 
on  this  important  bill.  But  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  before  we 
go  into  executive  session  that  I  request  Mr.  Powell  to  be  here  so  I  can 
ask  some  questions  which  I  had  planned  to  ask  him  relative  to  his 
intent  and  purpose  with  respect  to  this  particular  matter.”  (Hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  pt.  1,  p.  14.) 

Republican  witnesses  testified  that  they  submitted  a  list  of  67  wit¬ 
nesses,  many  of  whom  were  operating  local  poverty  programs  around 
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the  country,  and  requested  that  these  persons  be  called  to  testify 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  None  were  called, 
though  there  was  ample  time  to  hear  them  since  the  committee  did 
not  get  into  the  markup  of  the  bill  until  some  weeks  (41  days)  after 
the  closing  of  public  hearings.  When  asked  why  these  witnesses 
were  not  heard,  Congressman  Gibbons  said,  “That  is  a  question  which 
the  chairman  can  answer  much  better  than  I  can.”  (Hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  pt.  3,  pp.  112,  113,  114;  pt.  1,  pp.  32,  33.) 

Another  question  to  which  the  minority  sought  an  answer  was: 
Why  did  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
refuse  requests  from  members  of  his  committe  to  see  9  of  the  10  with¬ 
held  field  investigative  reports  which  were  made  by  the  staff  investi¬ 
gators?  The  answer  is  still  being  sought.  (Hearing  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rides,  pt.  3,  pt.  115;  p.  4,  pp.  148,  149.) 

On  June  29,  the  Committee  on  Rules  voted  (7  to  6)  to  bring  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1966  to  the  House  floor 
and  to  prepare  this  special  report,  with  members  of  the  committee 
having  an  opportunity  to  include  minority  or  separate  views. 

Printed  copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  are 
available. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  MR.  O’NEILL,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


On  page  2,  the  report  states  that  a  “majority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee”  criticizes  the  chairman  “for  a  lack  of  attendance.”  I 
would  suggest  that  this  is  not  a  proper  procedure  for  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  personally  criticize  the  chairman  of  another  committee. 
What  is  even  more  improper  is  the  anonymity  of  the  majority  member. 
Certainly  if  any  personal  criticism  is  published  of  another  committee 
chairman — an  unprecedented  action  of  the  Rules  Committee — simple 
ethics  would  demand  that  the  majority  member  sign  his  name  publicly 
to  the  report. 

On  Congressman  Gibbons’  public  statements  that  he  was  “not  in  the 
position  of  authority  to  have  the  final  answers  about  certain  substan¬ 
tive  questions  relative  to  the  expenditures  and  disputed  reports  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee,”  this  is  a  surprising  statement  because  several 
of  the  staff  members  not  only  had  all  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  had  offered  them  to  Congressman  Gibbons.  The  staff  director 
of  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  director  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  and  the  special  assistant 
to  the  chairman  were  all  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information 
concerning  the  war  on  poverty  investigations. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  Republicans  specifically  requesting  at  any 
one  time  67  witnesses.  Furthermore,  this  would  have  turned  the 
hearings  into  an  endless  and  wearying  circus  of  repetitive  recitations 
of  the  problems  in  the  war  on  poverty  which  had  already  been  deline¬ 
ated  by  the  various  witnesses  and  newspaper  articles,  all  of  which 
were  read  into  the  record  of  the  hearings  by  the  chairman. 

Congressman  Gibbons  also  was  aware  of  the  reasons  why  the  alleged 
67  witnesses  were  not  called  because  he  discussed  this  decision  with 
the  chairman  in  the  chairman’s  office  and  the  two  agreed  that  it  would 
be  redundant  to  have  any  more  witnesses  than  the  number  originally 
agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill. 


Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr. 


89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  269 

H.  RES.  923 

[Report  No.  1707] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Judy  19, 1966 

Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

2  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for 

5  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty.  After 

6  general  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
I  continue  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  to  he  equally  divided  and 

8  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority  members  of  the 

9  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read 

10  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 

11  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 

12  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 


V 
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1  merits  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 

2  shall  he  considered  as  ordered  on  the  hill  and  amendments 

3  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except 

4  one  motion  to  recomit. 
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14.  POVERTY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actual¬ 
ly  report)  S.  3164,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
p.  D793 


15.  PRESIDENT’S  TRIP.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  several  speeches  made  by  tbe  Presi¬ 
dent  on  his  recent  northeastern  trip,  including  statements  of  interest  to  this 
Department,  pp.  19408-16 

.  / 

16.  SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen.  Proxmire  urged  adequate  funding  of  the  school  milk  program 
and  stated  an  intention  to  ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  school/ 
milk  this  year.  p.  19431 


\ 


/ 


17.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Hruska  expressed  concern  for  tbe  "sharp  increase"  in  the 
imports  of  beef  and  urged  this  Department  to  review  the  forecast  of 'expected 
volume  of  exports  and  the  manner  in  which  data  on  meat  imports  are.  made  public. 

,  "The  Family  Farm  and 


pp.  19433-4 


18.  FARM.  LIFE.  Sen.  McGovern  commended  and  inserted  a  speech 
•v  tbe.  Future."  pp.  19434-7 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


19.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Extensic 
tinuance  of  "disposaL  of 
-  supporting  article,  pp. 


of  remarks  of  Rep. 
>te  materials  into 


Rums/tld  calling  for  the  discon- 
Michigan"  and  inserting  a 


A44^ 


20.  TRUTR.  BILLS  ^.Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep*  Fdfcbstein 
packaging  and  truth- in- lending^  bills  and  /inserting 
P.  A4445 


commending  the'  truth- in¬ 
articles  on  the  subject. 


2  ^TRANSPORTATION.  Speech  in  the  House 
Urban  Mass  Irsnsporation  Act  of  I9i 


PRINTED  HE 

22*. DISASTER  RELIEF.  S.  1861 
1965.  Part  2.  H.  Publi< 


;p.  Fraser  during  debate.. on  . proposed 
A4460 

.THIS  OFFICE 


RECEIVED 


related  bills,  pressed  Disaster  Relief  . Act  of 
forks  Committee. 


23k  VETERANS.  Review  of 
System.  H,  Armed  S< 


administration  and  operation  /) f  the.  Selective- Service 
aces  Committee, 


24* _ SCHOOL  LUNCH .  S./3467,  to- amend  the  National  School  Lunch\tet'to> -strengthen 

and  expand  fot^a  service' programs  for  children.  H.  Educatioiw^and, Labor  Commit- 
tee. 


system. 


H.  R.  15638,  H.  R.  16897,  to  provide  a  .standard. 
H.  Science  and  Astronautics"  Committee, 


rencetiats 


2h^DRGAJltZAXIDN.  S.  Res.  293,  establishing  a  Special  Committee  on.  t* 
o/the  Congress.  S.  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 

TAXES.  S.  3000 r  property  taxes  in  Federal  enclave*,  S.  Gove) 
Operations  Committee .  .  _ 


27*. 


4 


28.  RECREATION.  S.  2962,  Redwood  National  Park.  Part  1.  S.  Interior^ 
Affairs  Committee. 


Insular 


29.  ELECTRIFICATION.  H.  R.  14000,  14048,  14837,  and  15l62^fCEA  financing.  H, 
Agriculture  'Committee . 


30.  POSTAL  RATES.  H.  R/"i4904,  parcel  post  ra*£s.  S.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AUG. 

Food  for  freedom,  S.^Agri culture  (exec). 

Hazardous  articla-labeling,  S.  Commerce. 
Organization,^!^  Congress,  S.  Rules  and  Adm.  (exec). 

H.  Agricutlfure:  World  Farm  Center;  Seed  Act  amendments 
loans  (exec) . 

^Packaging  and  labeling,  H.  Commerce. 


;c);  cotton  processors 
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IGHLIGHTS :  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  billNto  authorize  additional 
supergrade  positions.  Senate /Committee  reported  bills  to\revise  Seed  Act  and  autho- 
rize  holding  of  prepayments  /5n  FHA  loans.  Senate  committees  voted  to  report  poverty 
and  Transportation  Dept,  Mils.  House  subcommittee  approvedNbill  providing  adjust¬ 
ment  of  Defense  milk  contracts  when  USDA  orders  prices  raisedX  House  committees 
voted  to  report  packa^rfg  and  labeling  and  disaster  relief  bill: 


SENATE 

1.  SUPERGRADES/  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2393,  to  authorizes,  300  addi¬ 

tional  pjYsitions  at  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to\he  Pre¬ 
sident^  pp.  22693-4 

2.  LABO^/HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amknd- 
mejts  this  bill,  H.  R.  14745,  which  is  to  be  debated  Mon.  (S.  Rept.  1631). 

9y9676 


3.  XOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
15510,  to  authorize  the  Department  to  hold  prepayments  made  by  insured-loan 
borrowers  and  transmit  them  to  the  holders  of  the  notes  in  installments  as  jthey 
becbme  due  (S.  Rept.  1633).  p.  22676 

Sen.  Eastland  commended  the  program  for  FHA  loans  and  grants  for  wat^/  supply 
and  waste  disposal,  p.  22707 


4.  SEED.  The\ Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
15662,  to  \evise  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (S.  Rept.  1632).  p.  22676 


5.  TAXATION.  Serty  Proxmire  claimed  the  proposed  investment-credit  suspension  would 
take  $100  million  annually  out  of  the  pockets  of  farmers,  p.  2:2690 


6.  PERSONNEL;  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  criticized  "excessive"  Federal 
employment  and  saiel  the  freeze  at  present  levels  is  an  "insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  ...taxpayers."  pp.  22696-7 


7.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  Sen.  Rfoxmire  commended  action  on  th^  child  nutrition  bill.  p. 
22720 


8.  CORN.  Sen.  Miller  commended^ the  work  of  the  Corn  Xef*ners  Association,  Inc.  pp. 
22725-6 


f 


9.  TARIFFS.  Sen.  Smathers  gave  a  situation  repoi^  on  Kennedy  Round  tariff  negotia¬ 
tions.  pp.  22727-31 


10.  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES.  Conferees  were\  appointed  on  H.  R.  16559,  to  authorize  sea- 
grant  colleges.  House  conferees  ha\e  been  appointed,  p.  22748 


11.  BUILDINGS.  Received  from  GSA  a  propo'se^  bill  "to  amend  the  Public  Buildings 
Act";  to  Public  Works  Committee.  22^76 


12.  EXPOSITION.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committed  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actual¬ 
ly  report)  H.  R.  15098,  to  provide  for  U.  s\  participation  in  the  HemisFair 
1968  Exposition,  to  be  held  San  Antonio.  \p.  D907-8 


13.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Government  Operations  Commirtee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  S.  ,3010,  to  create  a  Department  of  Transportation,  p. 
D908 


14.  POVERTY.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  3164,  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  As  approved, 
the  bill  would  authorize  $2,496  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  p.  D908 


15.  ADJOURNED  until/Mon.  ,  Sept.  26.  p.  22748 


HOUSE 


16.  MILK  PRICE'S.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  approved  for  full* 
committee  action  H.  R.  17500,  amended,  to  provide  for  price  adjustments  in  con¬ 
tract^  for  procurement  of  milk  };y  the  Department  of  Defense,  p.  D9Q9 


17.  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit teeNvoted  to 
report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  15440,  amended,  to  prevent  che  use 
if  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  consumer 
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\HIGHLIGHTS:  Conferees  reported/food- for- freedom  bill.\House  debated  poverty  bill. 

'House  committee  reported  investment -tax  bill,  and  Rep,  L&ngen  asked  exemption  of 
farmers.  House  committees  r/ported  packaging-labeling  birk.  continuing-appropria¬ 
tions  measure,  and  analysis'  of  CCC  corn  marketing.  Senate  passed  bill  to  revise 
Federal  Seed  Act.  Senat$/passed  bill  to  permit  prepayments  oXFHA  loans. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  14929,  the  fokni-for- 
freedom/oill  (H.  Rept.  2075).  The  conferees  changed  the  short  title  of  che 
bill  tp  "Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966"  instead  of  "Food  for  Freedom"  as  in  t! 
House'  version.  However,  this  does  not  change  the  title  of  the  basic  legisld* 
tto/(y  which  remains  "Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^ 
22833-40 


2. 

POVERTY.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  pp.  22803-33 

\  3' 

TAXATION.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  17607, 
to  suspend  the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation 
in  the  case  of  certain  real  property  (H.  Rept.  2087)  (p.  22854).  Rep.  Langen  / 
recommended  exemption  of  farmers  from  this  bill  (p.  22843).  / 

4. 

TARIFF.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  a  "progress  report"  on  Kennedy  round  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations.  pp.  22843-5  / 

5. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES.  Rep.  Ashbrook  gave  answers  to  questions  as  to  actions 
which  Federal  employees  are  permitted  to  take  under  the  Hatch  Political  Activ¬ 
ities  Acts.  p.  22845  / 

6.  DEMON STRATIOlKciTIES;  EDUCATION;  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported 


7. 

a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S.  3708,  the  demonstration/cities  bill; 

H.  R.  ■  13161.,  to\strengfchefi  and  improve  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  H.  Rv  lfe076',  to-  improve,  and  make  more  effective  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  p*.  22354  V  / 

\*  _  .  /  '  vl 

PACKAGING;  LABELING,  rt^e  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  .Committee  reported 
with  amendment  H.  R,  15440,  the  fair  packaging  and/labeling  bill  (H.  Rept. 

2076).  p.  22854  *  \  '  / 

8. 

BANKING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 

17899,  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  over  insured  banks  and  insured  savings  and  loans  associations,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  insured  accounts  ojr  deposits,  etc.  (H.  Rept.  2077). 
p.  22854  \  / 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee/reported  S.  1556,  to  authorize  the 

Federal  Reserve  Board  to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions  (H.  Rept.  2079). 
p.  22854  /  \ 

9. 

APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committed  reported  H.  J.  Res.  1308,  making 
continuing  appropriations  foj/the  fiscal  yeai\l967  (H.  Rept.  2078).  p.  22854 

10. 

CCC  CORN.  The  Small  Business  Committee  submitted\a  report,  "The  Effect  of  Corn 
Marketing  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Upon\Small  Business"  (H.  Rept. 

2082).  p.  22854  /  \ 

/  SENATE  \ 

11. 

SEEDS.  Passed  as/reported  H.  R.  15662,  to  revise  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  p. 

22858  /  \ 

• 

CM 

rH 

LOANS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  15510,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Department  by  insureckloan  borrow¬ 
ers  on  j?4rmers  Home  Administration  loans  and  transmit  them  to  the  nolders  of 
the  notes  in  installments.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp. 
22858'- 9  N. 

13. 

L^OR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Began  debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  14745.  ppV 
722857,  22889-902  \ 
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on  April  26  of  1966  and  September 
2\of  1966 — for  a  provision  to  cut  off 
aia'to  nations  trading  with  or  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Not\ontent  with  one  deception,  Nixon 
also  tol\a  press  conference  that  I  “had 
as  much  do  do  with  the  Arkansas  project 
as  Barry  Goldwater  did  with  the  TVA.” 
The  obviousNnference  was  that  I  had  not 
supported  the.  Arkansas  River  develop¬ 
ment  program\referred  to  by  the  re¬ 
porter,  since  Goldwater  was  not  a  TVA 
supporter. 

I  will  deal  at  sohoe  length  with  this 
landmark  falsehood  in  a  special  order; 
it  is  too  big,  and  too\irresponsible,  to 
treat  lightly.  Every  American  should  be 
alerted  to  the  methods  aging  used  by 
Nixon  today. 

-  The  SPEAKER.  The  time\f  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 


TO 


JOHN  BIRCHER  CONTRTBUTI 
PRESIDENT’S  CLUB 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  a? 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hasten  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  within  the  last  6  or  8 
months,  contributed  $12,000  to  President 
Johnson’s  President’s  Club  and  we  can 
all  assume  this  political  campaign  con¬ 
tribution  will  be  used  to  help  elect 
Democrats. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Surely. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  received 
no  funds  myself  from  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  my  opponent  in  this  race 
cannot  make  that  statement  I  assure  you. 
The  gentleman’s  remarks  about  the 
reported  President’s  Club  contributions 
certainly  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
the  campaign  tactics  being  employed  by 
Mr.  Nixon  or  my  opponent.  I  want  no 
part  of  the  Birch  Society  myself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  repeat  that 
the  President’s  Club  received  a  $12,000 
contribution  from  a  very  active  member 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  managers  of  the  President’s  Club, 
will  use  those  funds  on  behalf  of  Demc 
cratic  candidates  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 


inevitably  detained  in  my  district  on 
urgent  business  and  I  was  unable  to  vote. 
I  am  recorded  in  the  Record  as  having 
been  paired  against  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  and  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  economic  aid.  Actually,  had  I 
been  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
voted  to  support  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  be  corrected  to  delete 
the  pair  indicating  my  opposition  to  the 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman’s 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
^names: 

[Roll  No.  302] 


Ac\ir 
Albert 
Ashbr 
Ashley 
Aspinali 
Blatnik 
Bow 
Brock 
Brown,  Clar¬ 
ence  J.,  Jr. 


Gilligan 
Grabowskl 
Gray 
Greigg 
Griffiths 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Halleck 
k  Halpern 
lanna 


Murphy,  N.Y/ 
Murray 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O’Brien 
O’Konski 
Oise/,  Mont. 
Ph/bin 
Pjfnle 
Poage 


Callaway 

Hansen,  Idaho/ 

'Pool 

Carter 

Hansen,  Iowa/ 

Powell 

Casey 

Heoert  / 

Rees 

Celler 

HoliOeld  / 

Reifei 

Clausen, 

Hoi  1  ami/ 

Reinecke 

Don  H. 

HutchJfeon 

Resnick 

Clevenger 

Irwiiy/  \ 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Collier 

Johnson,  Cttlif. 
Johnson,  OkJa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Conable 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cooley 

J/nes,  Mo.  \ 

Roncalio 

Corbett 

//ones,  N.C.  ' 

Utoudebush 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  JOHN  PHILIPS,  OF 
RIVERSIDE,  CALIF* 

(Mr.  UTT  asked  and  wa f  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  /House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death 
of  Dorothy  Phillips,  ine  wife  of  our  long-’_ 
time  colleague,  John  Phillips,  from  River¬ 
side,  Calif.  The/funeral  will  be  held  at 
Riverside  on  the  30th  of  September. 
There  has  been  a  request  that  no  flowers 
whatsoever  ife  sent,  but  that  any  con¬ 
tribution  tar  the  Cancer  Society  of  River' 
side  will  We  most  commendable. 


■Personal  announcement 

Ir.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sllcall  No.  293,  on  September  20,  I  was 


Corman 
Craley 
Ounningha/ 
Daddario , 
Davis,  G/ 

Dent 

Derwi/ski 
Don/mue 
Dc 

Incan,  Oreg. 
yal 

' Edwards,  Ala. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

pKiJ&t 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  923,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15111,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 


H.  Res.  923 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
16111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in 
the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty.  After  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  923 
provides  an  open  rule  with  8  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15111,  a  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

To  more  and  efficiently  fulfill  the  goals 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we 
must  mobilize  a  larger  portion  of  our  na¬ 
tional  resources  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  be 
cognizant  of  the  other  national  commit¬ 
ments  and  responsibilities.  H.R.  15111, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  comes  within  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget. 

The  legislative  committee  apparently 
has  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  from  the  more  than 
lVz  year’s  operation  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  The  purpose  of  the  1966  amend¬ 
ments  is  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
those  programs  offering  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  success.  In  so  doing,  it  is 
felt  that  the  cycle  of  poverty  can  be 
broken  by  beginning  first  with  young 
children.  Therefore,  the  authorization 
for  Operation  Headstart  has  been  vastly 
expanded  with  its  child  development  and 
family  strengthening  program. 

I  might  say  also  that  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Youth  Corps  program  has 
been  proposed  by  the  present  legislation. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  encourage 
the  present  healthy  demand  for  workers 
by  expanding  job  training  programs. 
The  quickest  and  most  logical  road  from 
poverty  to  prosperity  is  a  good  job  and 
hard  work. 

No  war  on  poverty  can  be  successful 
unless  there  is  a  healthy  economy. 
Never  in  our  Nation’s  history  has  there 
been  a  more  fruitful  time  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty. 

The  great  human  assets  sought  to  be 
saved  by  this  legislation  are  so  precious 
they  deserve  nothing  but  our  best  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  program  which  has  been 
written  into  law  by  Congress  in  the  past 
10  or  12  years  that  has  been  more  con¬ 
troversial  than  the  one  that  we  will  be 
considering  this  week.  I  think  without 
exception  almost  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  found  some  good  and  at  the 
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same  time  some  bad  in  the  program  as 
it  has  been  administered  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  I  certainly  have  been  highly 
critical  of  some  of  the  administration  of 
the  present  programs,  some  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  wasteful  expenditure  of 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  all  have 
to  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  other  areas.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  program  of  Headstart,  the  program 
of  the  Youth  Corps,  and  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  these  areas  has  been 
generally  very  helpful,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  has 
attempted  to  emphasize  and  to  expand 
those  areas  of  the  program  which  have 
proven  to  be  beneficial  and  which  have 
established  a  record  of  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  be  proud. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  severely 
restricted — in  fact  they  have  almost 
completely  cut  out — funds  for  some  of 
those  areas  in  which  I  believe  the  great¬ 
est  waste  develops.  I  am  thinking,  for 
example,  of  some  of  the  demonstration 
grants.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  State  of  California,  that  many 
of  these  demonstration  grants  have 
been  of  questionable  value. 

As  I  analyze  the  bill  brought  to  us 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  am  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  efforts  given  by  that 
committee  to  make  this  bill  conform  with 
what  I  believe  are  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  has  gone  through  some 
rather  agonizing  moments  in  the  last 
year.  The  Committee  on  Rules  held  on 
this  bill  probably  the  most  extensive 
hearings  of  any  piece  of  legislation.  We 
started  our  hearings  on  June  9.  We 
held  hearings  on  June  14,  15,  21,  22,  23, 
and,  finally,  on  June  29.  At  those  hear¬ 
ings,  transcripts  were  taken  and  those 
have  been  printed. 

I  believe  a  number  of  important  mat¬ 
ters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  through  those  hearings,  as  well, 
of  course,  as  at  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
hope  Members  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  report  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  upon  this 
resolution. 

Some  have  indicated  that  this  sets  a 
precedent.  However,  this  is  not  true. 
The  committee  simply  attempted  to  out¬ 
line  some  of  the  problems  we  had  in 
getting  full  and  complete  testimony  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  rule  should  be  granted. 

The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  on  June 
29,  did  grant  a  rule  on  this  bill  calling,  as 
I  have  indicated  before,  for  8  hours  of 
debate.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

(Mr;  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  House  Resolution  923  provides  an 
open  rule  with  8  hours  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15111,  the  Eco¬ 


nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  rule  also  provides  that  any 
majority  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  may  call  up  the  bill  and 
control  the  time;  and  that  any  minority 
member  of  the  committee  can  control  the 
time  of  the  minority. 

You  will  recall  that  last  Thursday,  I 
made  some  remarks  about  the  21 -day 
rule  in  connection  with  this  measure. 
For  record  purposes,  I  wish  to  review  the 
same  at  this  time. 

H.R.  15111  was  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
June  1. 

On  June  3  the  Rules  Committee  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  request¬ 
ing  a  hearing,  “at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  order  that  we  may  seek  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  delay.” 

Hearings  were  promptly  held  on  the 
following  dates:  June  9,  14,  15,  21,  22, 
and  23.  Hearings  were  also  set  on  June 
27  and  29  in  order  to  give  the  chairman 
an  opportunity  to  appear.  He  did  not 
appear  at  any  time  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

On  June  29  the  Rules  Committee  re¬ 
ported  an  open  rule  with  8  hours  of 
debate,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  July  4  recess  the  report 
accompanying  the  rule  was  not  available 
until  July  14,  at  which  time  it  was  filed 
with  the  rule. 

On  September  1,  more  than  1 V2  months 
after  a  rule  had  been  granted,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  filed  House  Resolution  1014  under 
the  21 -day  rule.  It  was  defective  and  a 
corrected  version  was  filed  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2. 

As  I  mentioned  last  Thursday,  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  21- 
day  rule.  The  House  rules  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  21-day  rule  when  the  Rules 
Committee  has  acted  adversely  or  not 
acted  within  21  days.  This  was  not  the 
situation  in  this  instance.  The  Rules 
Committee  had  acted  affirmatively. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  several 
informal  discussions  were  held  between 
various  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  made  my  position  clear  that  if  this 
measure  were  brought  up  under  the  21- 
day  rule,  that  I  would  raise  a  point  of 
order,  and  if  overruled,  would  attempt  to 
defeat  the  21 -day  rule.  I  also  made  it 
clear  that  if  this  measure  were  brought 
up  under  the  rule  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  I  would  support  the  rule. 
I  am  supporting  this  rule  here  today. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  support  the 
bill  as  presently  written.  But  I  do  believe 
the  House  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Last  year  after  the  program  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  months,  the  report' 
stated ; 

It  was  not  possible  to  completely  judge 
some  of  the  programs  of  this  great  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  because 
the  program  is  only  in  its  initial  stages  of 
operation.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  program  as  a  whole  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  soundly  conceived  and  that  the 
administration  of  it  is  being  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  carried  on. 
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I  believe  most  Members  accepted  this 
committee  statement  in  order  to  give 
additional  time  to  the  program.  I  per¬ 
sonally  voted  against  the  bill. 

The  report  this  year  accompanying 
H.R.  15111  states  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  conducted  an  extensive  investigation 
into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  This  investigation  extended 
over  a  period  of  approximately  I  year,  in¬ 
cluding  hearings  in  Washington  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  lasting  over  2  weeks,  and  on-the-spot 
and  field  investigations  of  79  different  pro¬ 
grams  in  22  States  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  investigations  included  visits  to  15 
Job  Corps  conservation  and  urban  training 
centers.  Also  included  were  spot  checks  on 
the  operation  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  intensive  investigation  of  58  Community 
Action  programs  in  large  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  De¬ 
troit  and  rural  communities  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia. 
In  fact,  the  investigation  covered  the  entire 
range  of  programs  funded  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  committee  has  spent  many  hours  in 
open  and  executive  session,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  we  present  is  the  result  of  these  exten¬ 
sive  deliberations  and  in-depth  investiga¬ 
tions. 

The  extensive  minority  views  take 
issue  with  these  statements.  They  state 
that  they  submitted  the  names  of  num¬ 
erous  witnesses  to  the  committee  whom 
they  believed  should  have  been  heard 
but  that  none  were  called.  They  are 
unable  to  locate  an  overall  summary  or 
report  covering  the  so-called  extensive 
investigations  for  which  the  House  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  $250,000.  They  feel 
that  some  parts  of  the  program  are  good, 
that  some  are  bad.  Their  desire  is  to 
work  with  the  majority  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  make  this  program  successful. 
They  feel  that  they  have  not  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  this,  which  is  in 
their  opinion  wrong  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  living  in  poverty. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  new  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  Nelson- 
Scheuer  program  for  $88  million.  As 
best  I  can  determine,  this  is  somewhat 
of  an  Adult  Neighborhood  Corps.  Ap¬ 
parently  little,  if  any,  information  is 
available  as  to  just  what  this  program 
contemplates.  Another  new  program  is 
narcotics  rehabilitation — $12 '/2  million. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
passed  a  bill  which  materially  changed 
the  law  regarding  narcotic  addicts. 
After  years  of  study  it  was  determined 
that  they  may  be  sick  people  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  The  House  gave 
its  approval.  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
information  as  to  what  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  intends  to  do 
with  the  $12V2  million  for  this  narcotics 
rehabilitation  program.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  turn  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  like  this  over  to  OEO  without  some 
ground  rules  or  testimony  as  to  what 
they  contemplate  doing.  They  could  use 
the  English  system  and  provide  narcotics 
to  addicts  which  the  experts  in  the 
United  States  disapprove  of.  They 
could  defeat  what  those  of  experience  in 
this  field  are  trying  to  do. 
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Another  new  program  is  personal 
emergency  loans  for  $8  million.  There 
is  little  information  as  to  what  is  con¬ 
templated  on  this  new  program. 

It  appears  that  problem  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  are  continued  with 
no  real  improvements.  A  ceiling  has 
been  placed  on  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees,  but  no  better  controls  or  guide¬ 
lines  are  proposed.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  fathered  Neighborhood 
Adult  Corps  which  has  no  more  guide¬ 
lines  or  controls  than  its  parent  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  subject  to  the  same 
abuses. 

Community  action  programs,  called  by 
many  proponents  the  heart  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  are  floundering  across  the 
country.  In  many  areas,  the  poor  who 
were  to  be  active  participants  on  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  are  hot  permitted 
to  elect  their  representatives  and  OEO 
refuses  to  intervene  to  correct  this. 

Duplication  and  working  at  cross¬ 
purposes  abounds  in  two  major  areas  of 
the  program-education  and  job  training. 
Two  examples  will  suffice :  Pfirst,  the 
Office  of  Education  partially  funds 
Headstart  programs,  OEO  partially 
funds  the  same  program.  Why  is  not 
the  whole  program  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Education 
who  has  experience  in  the  field  and  with 
whom  school  agencies  are  used  to  deal¬ 
ing.  Second,  why  are  not  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  both 
problem  programs,  along  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  Adult  Corps  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  which  has  experience 
In  the  field  of  job  training  and  manpower 
development?  Why  the  duplication  and 
overlap?  Why  are  not  experienced  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  utilized  instead  of  creating 
new  ones? 

An  editorial  in  the  July  7  issue  of  the 
Glendale  News-Press  in  my  district  sets 
forth  their  opinion  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram: 

Poverty  War  Still  Bungling 

The  assertion  of  Sargent  Shriver,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  that 
poverty  will  be  eliminated  in  the  United 
States  in  10  years  is  another  unfortunate 
statement  that  can  only  raise  false  hope. 

It  is  visionary  and  cruel  to  intimate  that 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  as  presently 
constituted  will  eliminate  poverty  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Also,  if  there  were  ever  a  Federal  program 
that  could  be  held  up  as  an  example  of 
waste  it  is  the  current  so-called  war  against 
poverty.  It  is  crying  for  an  investigation 
and  corrections. 

In  the  two  years  the  “war”  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  proportion  of  the  $2.3  billion 
spent  has  been  literally  dissipated  for  no 
good  purpose  and  has  not  helped  the  poor 
proportionately.  Unless  the  program  is  al¬ 
tered  drastically,  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  $1.7  billion  proposed  for  next  year. 

It  is  outrageous  to  know  that  communities 
have  been  declared  “pockets  of  poverty” 
without  logic  and  against  their  wills.  How 
salaries  aggregating  $53.5  million  annually 
for  a  towering  and  overpopulated  bureauc¬ 
racy  help  the  poor  is  hard  to  fathom. 

The  costs  of  enrollees  and  graduates  from 
the  programs  is  a  flagrant  waste  of  national 
resources.  Overhead  for  the  average  Job 
Corps  participant,  for  example,  is  $22,000  a 
year  which  is  nearly  enough  to  send  10  young 
persons  to  a  quality  college.  This  is  a  mild 
example. 


Poverty  funds  have  been  used  to  stage  anti¬ 
social  plays,  finance  demonstrations,  haul 
stalled  cars  of  the  poor  from  freeways,  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  children  of  well-to-do 
families  and  even  paid  adults  who  refuse  to 
attend  training  classes. 

At  best  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  is  an 
ill-conceived,  crash  program  with  political 
overtones.  At  the  worst  it  is  a  political  pork 
barrel  that  is  a  disgrace  to  good  government. 

Patchwork  or  piecemeal  amendments  to 
the  present  program  will  not  correct  the 
abuses.  What  is  needed  is  an  entirely  new 
law  with  new  guidelines,  new  priorities  and 
a  new  respect  for  the  taxpayer’s  dollar. 

There  is  merit  to  the  suggestion  that  most 
of  the  OEO  programs  should  be  shifted  to 
other  existing  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Education  or  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Unless  the  emphasis  and  the  management 
of  the  present  “War  on  Poverty”  is  changed, 
the  only  possibility  in  10  years  is  that  the 
average  taxpayer  will  be  eligible  for  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  ev¬ 
ery  Member  of  this  great  legislative  body 
would  like  to  eliminate  all  poverty.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  that  this  bill,  will  ac¬ 
complish  that  desire.  I  hope  it  can  be 
appropriately  amended  so  that  the  bad 
parts  can  be  eliminated  and  the  good 
parts  made  even  better. 

I  support  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden], 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  again  takes  up  its  continued 
war  against  the  Nation’s  poverty  and  its 
program  to  aid  destitute  families 
throughout  the  Nation  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  Nation’s  abundance  and  prepare 
their  children  for  future  citizenship. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  devoted  many  weeks  on  meetings,  on 
hearings,  investigations,  and  checkup  on 
operations  of  this  program  which  was 
only  started  by  our  Government  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  pointed  out 
recently  that  our  appropriations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  poverty  program  are  similar 
to  the  money  our  society  spends  on  can¬ 
cer  research.  Poverty  is  like  a  cancer 
in  our  society  and  any  program  initiated 
cannot  cure  all  of  the  problems  which  are 
confronting  us  in  a  society  as  complicat¬ 
ed  as  ours. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accom¬ 
plishments  of  our  poverty  program  has 
been  the  creation  of  community  action 
agencies.  These  agencies  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  groups  which  are  affected — 
namely  poor  people — and  from  my  view¬ 
point  they  are  important  because  about 
50  percent  or  more  of  their  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  education  of  young  people 
under  programs  such  as  Headstart  and 
Upward  Bound  programs. 

The  direction  of  this  mammoth  and 
complex  program  is  fortunately  under 
the  leadership  of  a  dedicated  American 
possessing  the  experience  and  ability  to 
organize  and  withstand  criticism,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  otherwise,  to  which  a  mammoth 
operation  of  this  type  could  be  an  easy 


victim.  Very  few  Americans  would  have 
the  heart  and  the  stability  and  the  men¬ 
tal  fortitude  to  survive  a  complex  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  nationwide  magnitude. 

People  who  have  investigated  the  op¬ 
erations  of  this  program  and  who  are 
convinced  that  our  Nation’s  proverty 
must  be  lessened  and  curtailed,  without 
exception,  pay  tribute  to  Sargent  Shri¬ 
ver  and  his  assistants  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  successfully  launching  the 
poverty  program.  We  all  realize  that  in 
the  first  few  years  of  this  program  mis¬ 
takes  will  be  made  by  the  leaders.  Cor¬ 
recting  these  mistakes  has  been  done  by 
the  experienced  leaders  who  are  grad¬ 
ually  streamlining  the  program  into  an 
efficient  and  well  functioning  undertak¬ 
ing. 

Recently  the  Reader’s  Digest  edited  a 
five-page  article  on  the  great  success  of 
the  “Headstart  for  America’s  Young¬ 
sters.”  I  wish  to  incorporate  at  this 
point  several  paragraphs  from  this  long 
article  commending  the  early  success  of 
the  Headstart  program: 

Last  summer,  when  most  American  pre¬ 
school  children  were  at  home,  more  than 
half  a  million  youngsters  from  poverty- 
stricken  families  were  congregating  in 
schoolhouses  in  such  widely  varying  places 
as  Indian  reservations,  Harlem  slums,  the 
backwoods  hollows  of  Appalachia,  and  the 
Delta  country  of  Mississippi. 

Parents  shared  the  impression  that  their 
children  had  benefited  from  the  program. 
An  analysis  of  teacher  interviews  with  10,000 
parents  showed  that  87  percent  believed  that 
their  children  had  improved  in  deportment 
and  self-confidence:  96  percent  reported  a 
heightened  interest  in  new  things.  And  par¬ 
ent  involvement  was  equally  impressive. 
Tens  of  thousands  served  as  volunteers,  do¬ 
ing  everything  from  preparing  meals  and 
shepherding  the  children  on  field  trips  to 
making  toys  and  instructing  the  kids  in 
games.  They  often  became  as  excited  about 
learning  as  did  their  children. 

In  Cleveland,  with  4,383  children  in  the 
program,  some  8,000  parents  attended  meet¬ 
ings;  in  New  York,  where  26,000  were  en¬ 
rolled,  two-thirds  of  the  parents  came  to 
meetings  and  classes.  One  parent-coordina¬ 
tor  reported:  “We  made  more  progress  with 
the  parents  in  6  weeks  than  we  had  been 
able  to  make  in  4  years.” 

Of  all  the  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  Project  Headstart  has  involved 
the  largest  number  of  individuals, 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  the 
grassroots  level  and  caused  the  least 
controversy.  Headstart  is  being  contin¬ 
ued  on  a  permanent  basis,  with  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  academic  year 
and  another  large  project  scheduled  for 
next  summer. 

Clearly,  the  program  has  made  an 
auspicious  beginning  at  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  tasks  an  enlightened  nation 
can  undertake:  launching  its  youngest 
and  most  needy  citizens  on  an  upward 
spiral  to  preliminary  education  and  the 
good  life. 

Had  this  program  for  kindergarten 
children  been  launched  30  years  ago  the 
Nation  would  have  less  crime  and  relief 
rolls  in  1966. 

The  Headstart  program  is  but  one  of 
several  great  undertakings  which  in¬ 
clude  urban  and  rural  community  action 
program,  expanded  job  training,  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  and  basic  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults. 
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Twelve  million  dollars  set  aside  for  aid 
to  drug  addicts  and  youngsters  who  are 
exposed  to  dope  and  drugs  of  various 
categories,  along  with  several  other  pro¬ 
jects  all  tending  to  relieve  our  Nation  of 
poverty  of  millions  of  unfortunate  fami¬ 
lies  throughout  our  land. 

I  hope  this  legislation  to  curtail  Amer¬ 
ican  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering  is 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re¬ 
marks  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune  setting  out 
the  success  of  a  few  programs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Lake  County,  Indiana’s 
Economic  Opportunity  projects  in  my 
congressional  district: 

Two  Successful  Antipoverty  Projects 
Extended  by  LCEOC  Until  January 

Crown  Point. — Two  antipoverty  projects, 
one  in  Gary  and  one  in  East  Chicago,  have 
been  extended  by  the  Lake  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  until  Jan.  31,  1967. 

"Operation  Jobs,”  begun  in  Gary  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  project  by  the  Gary  Urban  League,  and 
a  tutoring  project  in  the  East  Chicago 
schools,  operated  by  Catholic  charities,  are 
the  two  programs. 

Both  are  considered  successful  and  will 
probably  be  considered  for  expansion  to 
other  areas  of  the  county  when  1967  pro¬ 
grams  are  considered  later  this  year. 

Both  Gary  and  Hammond  have  asked  to  be 
included  in  an  expanded  tutoring  project, 
according  to  Robert  J.  Carlson,  LCEOC’s  as¬ 
sistant  director. 

‘‘Operation  Jobs”  makes  use  of  persons 
from  poverty  areas  in  an  effort  to  contact 
individuals  who  need  jobs. 

The  Gary  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Mother’s  Club  and  several  acknowledged 
‘‘gang  leaders”  have  been  used  in  the  can¬ 
vass  with  remarkable  success,  according  to 
George  Coker,  Gary  Urban  League’s  staff  di¬ 
rector. 

From  July  26  through  Aug.  5,  the  project 
contacted  1,362  persons  who  needed  work. 
Many  were  referred  to  employment  and 
training  agencies.  A  total  of  256  were  sent 
to  the  on-the-job  training  program  and  150 
were  accepted. 

Of  the  31  referrals  to  the  Gary  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  14  were  accepted  imme¬ 
diately.  Three  of  the  seven  referred  to  the 
city  of  Gary  are  working  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  others  were  given  a  chance  for  job 
training  in  various  projects. 

It  will  cost  $34,500  to  keep  the  jobs  pro¬ 
gram  going  and  $8,350  for  the  tutoring  proj¬ 
ect. 

Proposals  to  expand  these  programs  and 
to  operate  all  other  community  action  and 
anti-poverty  projects  in  1967  must  be  in 
the  LCEOC’s  Hammond  headquarters  by 
,  Sept.  1. 

Carlson  asked  for  one-page  outlines  of  the 
intended  program  and  budget  for  each  proj¬ 
ect. 

Any  organization,  including  the  LCEOC’s 
neighborhood  action  councils  and  area 
councils,  or  groups  like  the  Urban  League 
and  Catholic  charities,  can  make  a  proposal. 

The  LCEOC  meeting  in  September  will  in¬ 
clude  a  review  and  decision  on  all  the  pro¬ 
posals.  Applications  for  those  that  are  ap¬ 
proved  will  be  written  in  October  and  given 
to  LCEOC  for  a  final  decision  in  November. 

All  1967  program  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  for  funding  approval  at 
least  75  days  before  the  LCEOC’s  new  pro¬ 
gram  year  beginning  Feb.  1,  Carlson  em¬ 
phasized. 

After  Dec.  1,  the  LCEOC  staff  will  begin 
working  with  area  school  systems  in  plan- 
nlng  Operation  Headstart  for  next  summer. 
Some  1,900  children  were  enrolled  in  that 


program  this  summer  in  nine  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  Lake  County. 

Beginning  Feb.  1,  1967,  the  staff  will  work 
on  special  summer  projects,  like  “Operation 
Decision,”  “Operation  Jobs”  and  the  school 
summer  recreation  program,  now  being  of¬ 
fered. 

With  all  LCEOC  programs  fitting  within  a 
specified  program  year,  officials  hope  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  necessity  for  quick  decisions  that 
hampered  preparation  of  this  year’s  Head¬ 
start  and  summer  programs. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  deadlines  for  1967 
program  proposals  must  be  met,  Carlson  said. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  at  least  of 
historical  interest  to  note  that  when  the 
so-called  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  met 
on  Tuesday,  March  8, 1966,  6  months  ago, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  opened 
the  hearing  with  these  words — and  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill: 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  is  sitting  today, 
and  will  continue  to  sit  until  it  is  finished 
with  the  testimony  that  we  hope  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  so  we  can  get  the  show  on 
the  road  before  the  full  committee,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  the  week  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Well,  as  I  have  indicated,  6  months 
have  passed  since  those  words  were 
spoken. 

Apparently  a  funny  thing  must  have 
happened  on  the  way  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  week  ago,  on  September  19,  along, 
I  presume,  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  which 
enclosed  a  report  which  is  entitled  “The 
Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Investi¬ 
gative  Task  Force  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  War  on  Poverty  Pro¬ 
gram.”  This  is  a  mimeographed  docu¬ 
ment  of  about  41  pages  with  a  lot  of  blank 
spaces,  I  might  add,  and  for  totally  un¬ 
explained  reason  this  report  could  not 
be  made  available  to  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  when  we  conducted  our  hearings  some 
months  ago,  nor  could  it  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
until  just  a  week  ago  Monday,  even 
though,  you  will  note,  it  bears  a  date  of 
March  1, 1966. 

It  purports  to  be  a  summary  of  that 
investigation,  an  investigation  for  which 
this  House  has  to  date  authorized  $250,- 
000. 

I  mention  that  for  this  reason,  that 
in  the  letter  of  transmittal  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  so-called  investigative  report, 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  makes  what  I  regard  as  the 
perfectly  astonishing  statement: 

This  report,  along  with  the  newspaper 
series  on  the  war  on  poverty  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  during  the  subcommittee  hear¬ 
ings  this  past  March,  should  give  you  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House,  exercising  their  responsibilities  as 
legislators,  are  going  to  base  their  legis¬ 
lative  judgment  to  authorize  a  $1,750 
million  on  this  report  and  on  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  which  the  chairman 
put  in  the  Record  6  months  ago,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to 
the  American  people. 

You  know,  we  were  told — and  this  was 
told  to  us,  I  think,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] — that  this  bill 
was  drafted  in  closed  caucuses  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  that  committee, 
and  that  when  some  67  witnesses  were 
asked  to  be  called,  that  the  answer  given 
by  the  chairman  when  the  request  was 
denied  was — “Well,  the  reason  they  are 
not  being  called  is  because  I  am  the 
chairman.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  this 
bill  had  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  you  have  already  heard 
from  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  as  to  the  less 
than  satisfactory  treatment  that  the 
Rules  Committee  received  in  its  effort 
to  bring  out  the  facts  surrounding  this 
expensive  and  controversial  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  for  just  a 
moment  the  context  in  which  we  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  today. 

The  headlines  of  our  Washington 
newspaper  this  morning  said: 

Two  Johnson  Aides  See  Tax  Rise  Likely. 

The  lead  story  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  regards  it  "as 
certainly  within  the  realm  of  probability 
that  we  will  have  an  increase  in  personal 
income  taxes.” 

Secretary  Connor,  waxes  even  a  little 
bolder  and  says  that  for  some  time  he 
has  favored  higher  taxes  to  combat  in¬ 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  hear  the  very  carefully  modu¬ 
lated  orchestration  of  administration 
spokesmen  who  are  composing  what  must 
be  for  them  a  new  time,  this  time  the 
tune  of  fiscal  responsibility.  They  are 
talking  about  the  necessity  of  having 
revenues  balance  expenditures. 

Well,  you  know,  this  tune  that  they 
are  composing  is  not  very  new  to  John 
Q.  Public.  He  recognizes  it,  I  am  sure, 
as  that  old  Democratic  melody  of  “The 
Taxpayer  Blues.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  going  to  be  following  closely  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  Chamber  this  week. 
They  are  going  to  be  listening  to  the 
debate  as  it  develops  and  unfolds  on  this 
bill.  They  are  going  to  be  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question:  Does  not  fiscal 
responsibility  also  mean  that  programs 
like  the  poverty  program  should  require 
the  most  searching  analysis  and  careful 
evaluation  so  that  we  know  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  taxpayer  is  getting  full 
value? 

Sure,  we  can  spend  $2.3  billion  and 
spread  it  around  the  country  and  do 
some  good.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  challenge  that  statement.  But 
are  we  getting  dollar  for  dollar  the  kind 
of  value  and  administration  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  when  the  American 
people  are  being  confronted  with  the  im- 
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minent  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
taxes? 

To  turn  just  a  moment  again  to  this 
very  curious  document,  which  is  called 
an  investigative  report.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  some  very  interesting  tidbits 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  of  the  inves¬ 
tigative  task  force  is  filled  with  interest¬ 
ing  little  tidbits  of  information — witness 
the  fact  that  the  Los  Pinos  Job  Corps 
Camp  is  situated  only  one -half  mile  from 
a  nudist  camp  in  California,  but  for  some 
reason  it  does  not  discuss  the  serious 
charge  that  the  Government  leased  a 
rundown  old  hotel  at  disadvantageous 
terms  in  West  Virginia — that  is,  to 
everyone  but  the  owner  of  the  hotel. 

In  its  “General  analysis”  section  this 
report  comes  to  the  astonishing  conclu¬ 
sion  that: 

Generally  the  Job  Corps  is  operating  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  effectively. 

One  wonders  therefore  why  the  chair¬ 
man  in  his  list  of  amendments  feels  it 
necessary  to  suggest  a  cutback  to  a  goal 
of  45,000  enrollees  by  June  30,  1967. 
Gone  apparently  is  the  first  blush  of 
optimism  which  talked  about  100,000  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  with  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  intention  to  lower  draft 
eligibility  standards  to  salvage  about 
40,000  young  men  who  would  otherwise 
be  rejected  because  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  deficiencies  that  title  I  of  this  bill 
needs  a  whole  new  look  by  the  Congress. 

To  turn  to  title  II,  the  section  on  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  I  am  shocked  to 
read  the  short  four-sentence  paragraph 
of  the  investigative  report  on  Haryou- 
ACT  in  New  York  City  which  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1966,  had  been  funded  to  the  extent 
of  $12,115,586. 

All  it  says  with  respect  to  the  well- 
publicized  charges  of  irregularity  is  that 
they  are  under  investigation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  the  New  York 
County  district  attorney  so  “therefore 
further  investigations  by  the  task  force 
have  been  postponed,  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  above-mentioned  investiga¬ 
tions.”  That  scarcely  provides  the  kind 
of  information  this  House  needs  to  make 
an  enlightened  judgment. 

I  think  despite  the  sketchy  nature  of 
the  report  about  which  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  the  very  last  sentence  in  it  manages 
to  encapsulate  what  has  been  wrong  with 
this  program: 

The  reorientation  of  the  whole  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  into  a  program  of  education,  training, 
and  jobs  through  which  the  unemployed 
could  be  put  to  work  doing  some  of  those 
things  which  are  not  now  being  done  in  many 
American  communities — this  would  be  the 
first  order  of  business. 

While  there  are  some  interesting  tid¬ 
bits  like  that,  this  report  does  not  begin 
to  illustrate,  at  least  in  my  mind,  what 
justification  this  administration  has  to 
come  before  this  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  kind  of  increased  funds  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  today. 

I  supported  the  resolution  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  my  support  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  today  is  predicated  on  the  hope 
and  expectation  that,  during  the  week  of 
debate  that  we  hope  to  devote  to  this  bill, 


we  will  give  the  kind  of  searching  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  to  make  this  a  better  program 
than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sore 
that  we  all  have  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  would  like  to  see  their  lot  improved. 

But,  I  am  just  as  sure  that  we  will  dis¬ 
agree  in  our  definition  of  the  words,  “the 
poor,”  and,  therefore,  in  our  estimate  of 
how  many  Americans  are  poor.  Further 
we  will  most  certainly  disagree  about 
what  can  be  and  should  be  done  to  help 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  able  to  help  themselves. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  not  to  dwell  in 
any  great  detail  on  the  duplications  of 
other  established  programs,  the  confused 
administration,  and  the  abuses  that  have 
arisen  under  poverty  programs.  Others 
will  no  doubt  go  fully  into  these  weak¬ 
nesses. 

In  passing,  however,  I  would  like  to 
note  briefly  a  few  reports  that  have  come 
to  me  on  the  way  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  is  operated  in  my  State.  I  realize 
that  the  Headstart  program  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  show  case  project  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  maybe  it  is  in  your 
State.  I  note  that  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  East,  and  the  Far  West,  the 
Headstart  grants  were  made  to  respon¬ 
sible  school  people,  either  the  local  school 
board  or  a  parochial  school.  But  that  is 
not  how  it  operates  in  my  State. 

A  few  token  grants  have  been  made  to 
responsible  public  or  private  school  of¬ 
ficials,  but  $TV2  million  was  granted  this 
past  year  in  my  State  to  a  tiny  Negro 
junior  colleage  that  had  not  seen  $75,000 
at  any  one  time  before  it  was  touched  by 
the  wand  of  the  Fairy  Godfather  in 
Washington.  The  grant  to  this  tiny  in¬ 
stitution  of  funds  for  Headstart  centers 
in  almost  half  of  the  counties  of  my 
State  was,  of  course,  a  subterfuge,  a  gim¬ 
mick,  to  get  around  the  Governor’s  veto. 
The  real  granteee,  who  acts  as  the  col¬ 
lege’s  subcontractor,  is  an  organization 
called  the  Child  Development  Group  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  organized  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  militant  civil  rights  group 
located  at  Mount  Beulah  near  Edwards, 
Miss.,  and  staffed  by  out-of-State  minis¬ 
ters  with  records  of  extreme  leftwing 
activities.  The  Mount  Beulah  center  not 
only  fathered  the  CDGM,  but  also  in  con¬ 
junction  with  SNICK  the  invasion  of  the 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base,  several  wild 
demonstrations  here  in  Washington,  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1964,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  our  State-legislature  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  liberalize  our  voting  laws 
so  that  anyone  who  could  read  and  write 
could  register,  and  the  Mississippi  Free¬ 
dom  Democratic  Party.  You  will  recall 
that  this  last  group’s  Communist  and 
Communist-front  lawyers  attempted  to 
deprive  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  any 
representation  in  this  Congress. 

Knowing  that  background  of  the  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  group  pulling  the  pup¬ 
pet  strings,  neither  you  nor  I  should  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Headstart  funds 
in  Mississippi  have  in  a  very  large  meas¬ 
ure  been  used  to  subsidize,  with  the  tax¬ 


payers’  money,  the  most  militant  ad¬ 
vocates  and  adherents  of  black  power. 

This  indirect  subsidy  was  apparent 
most  recently  during  the  Meredith 
march,  when  Headstart  trucks  were  used 
to  haul  marchers  and  Headstart  centers 
fed  them.  Actually,  it  became  apparent 
from  the  first  grant  to  CDGM.  In  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss.,  a  Negro  school  teacher 
with  some  graduate  work  applied  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  was  told  by  the  Mount 
Beulah  organizer  that  she  would  not  be 
hired  because  she  had  not  taken  part  in 
civil  rights  activities. 

Also,  the  stories  one  hears  of  fiscal  ir¬ 
responsibility  in  the  Headstart  program 
in  my  area  should  surprise  no  one.  For 
example,  I  get  reports  from  my  home 
county  of  grocery  bills  of  over  $500  for 
one  center  several  times  a  week.  I  hear 
that  quantities  of  fresh  meat  are  pur¬ 
chased  on  Fridays,  presumably  for  the 
employees  to  carry  home  for  the  week¬ 
end.  I  am  told  of  Headstart  purchases 
of  cigarettes. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  surprising 
when  the  Headstart  program  is  set  up  by 
two  outsiders  without  consulting  any  re¬ 
sponsible  county  official.  A  newsman 
with  our  local  paper  telephoned  the 
mayors,  the  school  superintendents,  the 
health  department,  and  the  welfare  of¬ 
fice,  and  though  the  program  was  nearly 
2  years  old,  only  the  welfare  officials 
knew  about  it.  The  newsman  inter¬ 
viewed  a  consultant  sent  by  the  CDGM 
itself  to  evaluate  the  program,  and  she 
reported  “squalor,  apathy,  and  disorgani¬ 
zation  causing  a  waste  of  effort  and 
money.”  She  was  reported  further  as 
saying,  “This  projects  needs  the  help  of 
the  white  community  there.”  The  next 
day  the  officials  of  the  project  denied 
the  squalor  charge  and  jealously  rebuffed 
any  assistance  or  involvement  of  the 
white  community  in  the  self-segregated 
project. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder,  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  approach  does  not  make 
the  supposed  beneficiaries  even  more  de¬ 
pendent,  this  time  upon  a  new  form  of 
paternalism.  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  does 
this  approach  not  actually  destroy  initia¬ 
tive  and  lead  to  the  apathy  noted  by  the 
Headstart  consultant  in  my  hometown? 

INFLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  broader  consideration 
that  concerns  me  deeply  is  the  effect  of 
all  of  this  Federal  spending  for  programs 
like  the  war  on  poverty  on  the  economy 
of  the  country  at  a  time  when  it  is  being 
called  on  to  support  a  very  real  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  poor  and  those  who  live  on  a 
fixed  income  of  the  continued  policy  of 
pump -priming  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  the  continued  nonessential  spend¬ 
ing  that  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation,  that 
helps  push  prices  higher  and  higher,  that 
increases  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor 
and  to  us  all.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
person  within  this  membership  has 
waved  the  warning  flag  against  inflation 
as  much  as  I  over  the  past  20  years. 

You  have  heard  me  say  time  and  time 
again  that  communism  is  not  America’s 
greatest  enemy.  Instead,  I  have  con¬ 
tended  that  inflation  would  be  the  first 
destroyer  of  this  our  great  common  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on 
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the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  want  neither  war  nor  peace. 
Their  main  purpose,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  is  to  conquer  this  country,  as  they 
have  conquered  others,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  bleeding  us  white  in  the 
destruction  of  our  economy.  They 
would  accomplish  this  here  as  elsewhere 
through  fear,  infiltration  by  prodding  us 
into  bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  in  the 
resultant  confusion  of  chaos  and  hunger. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  line  of  security  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  not  how  many  nuclear  subs,  jet 
bombers,  and  so  forth  we  have,  but  the 
solvency  of  the  American  dollar.  Once 
the  financial  stability  of  the  Nation  is 
lost  we  have  lost  everything,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  help  anybody. 

Washington  urged  that  we  “cherish 
public  credit.”  He  said: 

One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible. 

In  his  farewell  address,  he  said : 

Avoid  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense, 
but  by  vigorous  extertions  in  times  of  peace 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

Now  our  President  tells  us  that  the 
extent  of  our  inflation  is  less  than  other 
industrial  countries  of  the  free  world, 
and  for  us  not  to  worry  about  it.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  doctor  telling  me  that 
I  have  high  blood  pressure  and  that  if 
I  do  not  slow  down,  I  will  have  a  fatal 
heart  attack.  To  which  I  reply,  “But, 
Doc,  you  should  make  my  neighbor  take 
it  easy.  His  blood  pressure  is  higher  than 
mine  and  I  am  not  going  to  slow  down 
until  he  does.”  In  the  end,  we  both  end 
up  just  as  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  poverty  is  not  more  Federal  spend¬ 
ing,  for  that  only  adds  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  inflation.  The  way  to  help  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  country  generally  is  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Among  other  objections  I  have  to  this 
bill  renewing  the  poverty  program  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $1%  billion  is  this  in¬ 
flationary  side  effect.  On  March  19, 
1952,  in  the  well  of  this  House,  worried 
as  I  was  then  about  this  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  and  resultant  inflation,  I  laid  down 
a  blueprint  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
follow. 

I  thought  it  appropriate  then.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  now.  It  is  as  follows: 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as  well 
as  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy,  and  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Second.  Every  member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  his  most  important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must 
be  considered  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them¬ 
selves,  as  indeed  the  Members’  proportionate 
share  is. 

Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  staffs  of  the  various 


governmental  agencies  who  appear  before 
them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  military  might  in  preparing  ourselves 
against  any  potential  foreign  aggressor,  a 
fact  which  our  military  captains  should  be 
made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carry-over  of  unspent  funds  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  into  the  new  year  must  be 
abandoned.  A  meticulous  study  of  the  1,200 
pages  of  the  President’s  budget  this  year  will 
show  that  the  carry-over  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re¬ 
quirements,  which  constitute  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  States’  responsibility  as  well  as 
States’  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  in  civil  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  own  must  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  is  not  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government  .... 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  who 
gave  the  country  its  birth,  in  the  name  of  the 
untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  preserve 
it,  in  the  name  of  free  peoples  everywhere,  I 
beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  thus  perpetuate  this,  the  most 
glorious  form  of  free  government  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell}. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  be  a  long  and,  we  hope,  a  complete 
debate  on  the  poverty  legislation.  Those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  oppose  the  rule,  because  we  think 
it  is  long  overdue  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  consider  the  poverty 
legislation  in  detail  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  debate  its  merits  and  to  make 
changes  in  it.  We  intend  to  offer  a  va¬ 
riety  of  amendments  which  will  be  con¬ 
structive  in  their  purport  in  order  to  try 
to  redirect  this  program  that  we  think  is 
desperately  in  need  of  redirection.  We 
have  our  concern  at  the  lack  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  depth  in  the  committee.  We 
have  our  concern,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  previous  speakers,  at  the 
lack  of  full  consideration  with  witnesses 
who  could  be  critical  and  constructively 
critical  and  make  a  report  that  could  be 
helpful  to  this  Congress.  However,  we 
will  go  along  with  a  rule  today,  because 
this  is  the  only  way,  in  our  opinion,  that 
this  House  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  poverty  program  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  developed  on 
our  own  and  which  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  to  correct,  let  me  cite  what  I  call  the 
million- dollar  poverty  fuddle.  This  is  a 
quote  from  the  chief  engineer  hired  by 
Con  Am  Corp.,  which  was  given  a  million- 
dollar  contract  to  evaluate  Job  Corps 
sites : 

The  meet  frustrating  experience  of  my 
business  life,  says  the  Chief  Con  Am  Engineer. 

And  I  quote  him  further : 
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From  the  outset  the  Con  Am  situation  was 
confused  and  at  times  completely  Ineffec¬ 
tive.  It  was  apparent  OEO  was  not  equipped 
to  effectively  guide  a  program  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  Facilities. 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dan  Miller, 
the  chief  engineer  hired  especially  by 
Con  Am  to  supervise  their  million-dollar 
poverty  contract.  On  August  11  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
and  I  revealed  that  OEO  had  arbitrarily 
chosen  Con  Am  to  evaluate  Job  Corps 
sites,  although  Con  Am  did  not  meet 
OEO’s  own  specifications,  and  at  least 
four  qualified  firms  were  available. 

Coincidentally,  a  contribution  to  the 
President’s  Club  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  made  by  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Con  Am.  The  contract  with 
Con  Am  was  recently  terminated  and 
totaled  $1,350,000. 

In  January  1965  Con  Am  hired  Mr. 
Dan  Miller  as  their  chief  engineer  on  this 
poverty  contract.  Mr.  Miller  in  a  sworn 
affidavit  continues  as  follows:  ■ 

It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selection  of  sev¬ 
eral  sites  were  politically  motivated  (Ka¬ 
nawha  Hotel,  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana) .  Despite  Con  Arm  re¬ 
ports  recommending  abandonment  of  sev¬ 
eral  sites,  OEO  disregarded  these  recommen¬ 
dations  and  proceeded  with  contract  awards. 
William  Hobbs,  on,  several  occasions,  indi¬ 
cated  he  had  been  instructed  by  OEO  to  pass 
favorably  upon  sites,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  engineers,  were  not  as  suitable 
as  alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

Con  Am  eventually  built  a  staff  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  people.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the 
Spring  of  1965,  attempted  to  conceal  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  certain  personnel  from  me;  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  generally  aware  these  people 
were  working  on  matters  other  than  OEO 
business  and  their  salaries  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses  were  being  vouchered  for  payment 
with  OEO  funds. 

In  the  Spring  of  1965,  Hobbs  hired  a  re¬ 
tired  military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  involving 
OEO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
months  and  expressed  concern  that  he  was 
signing  OEO  vouchers  and  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feared  a  Congressional 
investigation  would  divulge  this  situation 
and  his  career  and  reputation  would  be 
jeopardized.  This  individual  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fear. 

I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  Con  Am  contract  would  reveal 
a  number  of  these  irregularities. 

Mr.  Miller  summed  up  the  situation  in 
these  words: 

In  my  professional  opinion.  Con  Arm  was 
not  equipped  to  perform  this  service  satis¬ 
factorily  and  I  feel  subsequent  developments 
confirmed  this.  The  Con  Am  project  was 
the  most  frustrating  experience  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  life.  I  became  very  much  Interested  in 
the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program  and  felt  the  program  was  being 
jeopardized  by  OEO  bureaucracy  and  politi¬ 
cal  favoritism. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  respected  and  distin¬ 
guished  engineer  who  was  acclaimed  by 
Con  Am  officials  as  a  well-qualified 
man.  After  his  brief  frustration  with 
Government  waste  and  boondoggle  he 
returned  to  private  employment  at  a 
high  level  of  responsibility.  I  have  re¬ 
quested  GAO  to  make  a  full  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Con  Am  contract. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Mr.  Miller’s  full  sworn  affida¬ 
vit. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  follows: 

Monterey  Park,  Highlands,  Calif., 

March  1, 1966. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  January  17  and  26,  1966,  I,  Dan  Miller, 
furnished  the  following  voluntary  Informa¬ 
tion  to  John  R.  Buckley  who  Identified  him¬ 
self  to  me  as  a  staff  investigator,  Ad  Hoc  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  No  promises  or  rewards 
were  made  by  Mr.  Buckley  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

I  am  a  graduate  engineer  (C  E  Degree  Penn 
State)  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  construction  and  heavy  engineering 
projects  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Late  in  1964,  I  was  aware  William  Hobbs, 
Senior  Vice  President,  Consolidated  Ameri¬ 
can  Services,  Inc.  (ConAm),  California,  was 
negotiating  with  Milton  Fogelman,  Contract 
Officer,  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO) ,  concerning  a  contract  to  provide 
engineering  services  to  OEO  in  connection 
with  feasibility  studies  and  resident  engineer 
services  for  anti-poverty  Job  Corps  sites  and 
centers.  At  that  time,  ConAm  had  no  staff  or 
personnel  equipped  to  provide  such  a  serv¬ 
ice.  ConAm’s  principal  service  had  been  the 
cleaning  of  equipment  and  facilities  at  mis¬ 
sile  bases  and  providing  janitorial  services. 
I  subsequently  discovered  several  competent 
firms  were  in  competition  for  the  contract,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reputable  engineering  firms 
Ralph  M.  Parsons,  Inc.  and  Daniel,  Mann, 
Johnson  and  Mendenhall  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  several  Eastern  engineering 
firms.  These  firms  possessed  the  experience, 
personnel,  background  and  capabilities  to  do 
an  effective  job  of  surveying  and  designing 
rehabilitation  of  facilities  to  be  used  for  Job 
Corps  Training  Centers.  In  my  professional 
opinion,  ConAm  was  not  equipped  to  perform 
this  service  satisfactorily  and  I  feel  subse¬ 
quent  developments  confirmed  this.  It  is  my 
understanding  ConAm  was  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  New  Year’s  Eve,  1965. 

Early  in  January,  1966,  I  was  contacted  by 
ConAm  officials  and  offered  the  position  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  OEO  project.  After  salary 
negotiations,  I  agreed  to  take  the  job,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  commenced 
hiring  a  staff  nucleus  comprised  of  com¬ 
petent,  experienced  engineers  from  the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  area.  William  Hobbs, 
Senior  Vice  President,  ConAm,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  operation. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  ConAm  situation  was 
confused  and  at  times  completely  ineffective. 
It  was  apparent  OEO  was  not  equipped  to 
effectively  guide  a  program  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Corps  Center 
facilities.  It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  several  sites  were  politically  motivated 
(Kanawha  Hotel,  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana) .  Despite  ConAm  reports 
recommending  abandonment  of  several  sites, 
OEO  disregarded  these  recommendations  and 
proceeded  with  contract  awards.  William 
Hobbs,  on  several  occasions,  indicated  he  had 
been  instructed  by  OEO  to  pass  favorably 
upon  sites,  which  in  tire  opinion  of  com¬ 
petent  engineers,  were  not  as  suitable  as 
alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

ConAm  eventually  built  a  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  people.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the  Spring 
of  1965,  attempted  to  conceal  the  activities 
of  certain  personnel  from  me;  however,  I 
was  generally  aware  these  people  were  work¬ 
ing  on  matters  other  than  OEO  business  and 
their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  were  being 
vouchered  for  payment  with  OEO  funds.  In 
this  regard,  John  Heintzelman  (phonetic),  a 
former  associate  of  Hobbs’  at  North  Ameri¬ 


can  Aviation  headed  a  staff  of  several  tech¬ 
nical  procedural  people  who  spent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  their  time  working  on 
Department  of  Defense  proposals.  An  em¬ 
ployee  named  Hobbie,  an  ex-North  American 
Aviation  employee,  was  occupied  on  matters 
other  than  OEO  business  and  his  salary  and 
travel  expenses  were  charged  to  OEO. 

In  the  Spring  of  1965,  Hobbs  hired  a  re¬ 
tired  military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  involving 
OEO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
months  and  expressed  concern  that  he  was 
signing  OEO  vouchers  and  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feared  a  Congressional 
investigation  would  divulge  this  situation 
and  his  career  and  reputation  would  be 
jeopardized.  This  individual  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fear. 

I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  ConAm  contract  would  reveal 
a  number  of  these  irregularities. 

I  was  personally  knowledgeable  that 
ConAm  personnel  wrote  the  proposals  for  the 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  and  feel  Hobbs  guided  the 
contract  award  to  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Xerox  Corporation.  Xerox  rep¬ 
resentatives  spent  several  days  in  the  ConAm 
office  and  Hobbs  made  it  a  point  not  to  in¬ 
troduce  me  to  them  or  explain  their  pres¬ 
ence.  This  was  irregular  because  OEO  was 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  ConAm  people 
preparing  the  proposal  and  I  feel  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  Conflict  of  Interest  on  ConAm’s 
part. 

During  the  Summer  of  1965,  relations  be¬ 
tween  Hobbs  and  I  became  strained.  Hobbs 
commenced  releasing  the  Los  Angeles  area 
engineers  and  replacing  them  with  retired 
military  officers  who  were  not  equipped  to 
do  an  effective  job.  Reports  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  ConAm  engineers  were  being  dis¬ 
regarded  by  OEO.  I  protested  these  devel¬ 
opments  to  Hobbs  but  he  gave  me  little  or 
no  satisfaction.  I  was  eased  out  of  the 
operation  late  in  the  Summer  of  1965.  • 

The  ConAm  project  was  the  most  frus¬ 
trating  experience  of  my  business  life.  I  be¬ 
came  very  much  interested  in  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  the  Job  Corps  Program 
and  felt  the  program  was  being  jeopardized 
by  OEO  bureaucracy  and  political  favoritism. 

In  the  event  my  testimony  is  required  at 
a  hearing  or  any  type  legal  proceeding,  I  will 
be  a  willing  witness  provided  the  scheduling 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  my  business 
schedule  and  I  am  reimbursed  for  reasonable 
expenses  incurred. 

Dan  K.  Miller. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
just  one  example  of  many  that  have  been 
developed  and  documented  with  sworn 
testimony  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
poverty  program,  and  we  hope  we  can 
redirect  the  program  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  finally 
get  the  so-called  poverty  bill  before  us 
for  action,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  worse  handling  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 


tion  and  Labor  or  in  any  other  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  start  with,  I  believe 
such  a  controversial  program,  such  an 
expensive  program,  about  which  people 
all  over  the  country  were  wondering, 
would  require  complete  hearings  before 
our  committee.  Not  one  witness  re¬ 
quested  by  the  minority,  however,  was 
permitted  to  testify. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  witnesses  we 
requested  were  not  just  individuals  who 
would  be  condemning  the  program. 
They  were,  on  the  most  part,  individuals 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
these  programs  at  the  local  or  field  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  expert  witness 
who  one  would  expect  to  hear  about  such 
a  program  has  testified  before  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
on  page  112  of  part  HI,  I  had  placed  in 
the  record  the  names  of  individuals  who 
either  wanted  to  testify — and  if  you  will 
look  over  these  and  if  you  can  secure 
a  copy  thereof,  you  will  see  that  these 
were  truly  experts  who  could  have  helped 
in  developing  legislation,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  put  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  on  the  road  to  help  the  poorer 
people  of  the  country. 

But,  instead,  we  have  seen  the  mal¬ 
functioning  of  OEO  and  many  of  its 
programs,  all  the  way  from  the  Director 
down  through  to  many  of  the  field  areas 
and  in  the  local  cities,  where  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  operating  poorly. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  an¬ 
other  program  which  is  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  malfunc¬ 
tioning  as  badly. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  now  to 
take  action  in  the  extension  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  this 
bill  before  us  in  time  so  that  the  House 
could  send  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
require  it  to  do  its  job  as  is  expected  of 
a  legislative  committee. 

Now,  of  course,  at  this  late  hour  we 
have  the  decision  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  send  it  back  to  the  committee 
so  that  the  committee  can  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  as  it  should  and  call  the  proper  wit¬ 
nesses  and  engage  in  debate  and  the 
amending  process  which  would  bring 
forward  a  better  bill  than  this.  But, 
there  just  is  not  the  time  to  do  that  and 
we  will  have  to  spend  our  time  in  the 
House  trying  to  make  the  corrections 
here  so  that  the  program  can  function 
better  in  future  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Anderson]  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  some  67  witnesses  were  not 
called  to  testify  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said,  “I  am  the  chair¬ 
man  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  not 
going  to  be  called.” 

I  wonder  where  the  chairman  is  today 
with  debate  opening  on  this  bill  and  how 
much  interest  he  has  in  it  today.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  did  not  answer  the 
quorum  call. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  that  I  believe  in  the 
words,  “I  am  my  brother’s  keeper,”  but 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  aspire  to  the  role  of  being 
his  brother’s  keeper  in  this  case. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  be  most  difficult 
in  this  case. 

Also  this  House  appropriated  $200,000 
to  investigate  the  so-called  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  After  the  investigation  had  ter¬ 
minated,  one  would  expect  the  results  of 
the  investigation  would  be  before  our 
committee  as  it  studied  the  legislation, 
but  they  w'ere  not  all  made  available. 
We  did  not  hear  anything  on  a  final  re¬ 
port  until  a  few  days  ago  on  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  6  months  after  it  should  have 
been  completed  and  some  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  reports  that  have  been  made  in  it 
are  about  a  year  old. 

In  fact  when  we  first  began  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  criticisms  made  by 
Members  of  this  House  and  by  the  press 
were  all  bundled  up  and  shipped  down 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  them  to  answer.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  from  that  since. 

Also,  there  was  never  a  thorough 
investigation  of  OEO,  the  national  office 
itself.  The  money,  $50,000  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  study  of  the 
Office  of  Education  already  has  done 
more  than  all  of  the  study  here  of  OEO. 
The  education  study  handled  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
has  provided  a  more  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  its  activities  in 
the  education  field  than  we  ever  saw  in 
the  $200,000  poverty  investigation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  in  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  twenty  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  F  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  303] 


Adair 

Corbett 

Fisher 

Albert 

Corman 

Flynt 

Ashley 

Craley 

Fogarty 

A  spin  all 

Cunningham 

Giaimo 

Blatnik 

Daddario 

GlUigan 

Boland 

Davis,  Ga. 

Griffiths 

Bow 

Derwinskl 

Gurney 

Brock 

Dickinson 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Callaway 

Donohue 

Halleck 

Carter 

Dorn 

Hanna 

Casey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Celler 

Dyal 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Chamberlain 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Clausen, 

Edwards,  La. 

Hebert 

Don  H. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Holifield 

Clevenger 

Farbstein 

Hosmer 

Comer 

Farnsley 

Hutchinson 

Conable 

Fascell 

Irwin 

Conte 

Findley 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Cooley 

FI  no 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Morrison 

St  Germain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Morse 

Scott 

Keogh 

Moss 

Shipley 

King,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sickles 

Kluczynskl 

Murray 

Sikes 

Kupferman 

Nedzi 

Skubitz 

Landrum 

NlX 

Stephens 

McCarthy 

O'KonskI 

Sweeney 

McGlory 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Teague,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Philbin 

Toll 

McMillan 

Ptrnle 

Tuck 

McVicker 

Poage 

Tunney 

Mailliard 

Pool 

Walker,  Miss. 

Martin,  Ala. 

PurceU 

Weltner 

Martin,  Mass. 

Relfel 

White,  Idaho 

Mathias 

Reinecke 

White,  Tex. 

Michel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Whitten 

Miller 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Willis 

Monagan 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moore 

Roncalio 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  312 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours  to  control 
the  time  for  the  majority,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  hours  to  control  the  time  for 
the  minority. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  colleagues — 
except  for  a  few  like  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons],  and  myself  who  have 
really  the  least  difficult  battles  in  the 
weeks  to  come — they  have  to  prepare 
themselves — we  on  this  side  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  can  do  expeditiously  in 
the  course  of  debate,  however,  under  no 
circumstance  do  we  intend  to  be  arbi¬ 
trary  when  we  reach  the  5-minute  rule. 
Thus  all  of  our  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  advance  their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
despite  any  personal  differences  that  may 
have  existed  between  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons] — to  whom,  at  his  own 


request,  I  gave  the  authorship  of  this 
bill,  and  who  has  done  a  remarkably 
difficult  job  in  moving  this  bill  along — 
I  wish  to  announce  that  on  this  side  we 
are  in  complete  unanimity. 

The  Bible  says,  “It  does  not  appear 
what  it  shall  be.” 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  re¬ 
marks  I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  15111,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty — the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

In  my  22  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
seen  no  Federal  program  more  exposed 
to  the  heartless  glare  of  daily  publicity 
than  the  war  on  poverty. 

During  the  past  697  days  of  its  in¬ 
fant  existence,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
lived  in  a  fishbowl  of  public  scrutiny  in 
each  one  of  the  thousands  of  hamlets, 
cities,  and  counties  which  have  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  a  Job  Corps,  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  work  ex¬ 
perience  program,  an  Operation  Head¬ 
start,  a  legal  services  project,  VISTA,  a 
Small  Business  Development  Center,  a 
migrant  workers  training  program,  a 
basic  adult  education  program,  or  a  rural 
loans  program  for  farmers. 

Because  of  the  war  on  poverty’s  pro¬ 
gram  complexity  and  attendant  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  the  success  of 
some  of  these  programs,  I  have  provided 
every  Member  of  the  House  with  four 
things: 

First,  a  copy  of  the  1964  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  as  amended  in  1965. 

Second,  a  short  but  concise  break¬ 
down  of  the  1966  amendments  which 
total  44.  Of  these  44  amendments,  I  pro¬ 
posed  11. 

Third,  a  copy  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom¬ 
mittee  War  on  Poverty  investigative  re¬ 
port.  This  report,  the  result  of  6  months 
of  investigations,  is  a  42-page  summary 
of  inspections  of  79  programs  in  22  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  full 
reports  totaling  thousands  of  pages  are 
available  to  the  Members. 

Fourth,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair¬ 
man  George  Fallon,  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  outlining  suggestions  for  a 
possible  strengthening  of  the  Nation’s  to¬ 
tal  war  on  poverty  effort. 

The  Members  should  also  know  that 
I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mills,  of 
Ways  and  Means,  requesting  that  he 
consider  appointing  his  ranking  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  joint  legislative  task  force  with 
the  ranking  members  of  Chairman  Fal¬ 
lon’s  and  my  committee.  The  enor¬ 
mous  output  of  vital  legislation  issuing 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  affects  the  war  on  poverty  should 
be  integrated  into  our  overall  legislative 
program. 

In  the  other  body,  Senator  Clark  has 
already  declared  that  his  subcommittee 
plans  a  thorough  study  and  evaluation 
in  the  next  session  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

My  proposal  would  go  beyond  such  a 
study  and  would  more  efficiently  coordi¬ 
nate  all  of  these  programs. 

Fifth,  may  I  also  call  the  Members’ 
attention  to  the  published  report  of  the 
hearings  held  in  March  this  year  on  the 
war  on  poverty. 
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Not  only  do  these  hearings  reveal  a 
cornucopia  of  information  from  various 
antipoverty  officials,  witnesses,  and  offi¬ 
cial  records,  they  also  contain  124  pages 
of  in-depth  newspaper  articles,  all  of 
which  I  personally  placed  in  the  record, 
analyzing  the  war  on  poverty:  a  16-part 
series  by  8  Washington  Post  reporters; 
12-part  series  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  a  7-part  series  by  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Inquirer;  a  6-part  series  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  a  5-part  series  by  UPI; 
a  3 -part  series  by  the  Associated  Press;  a 
2-part  series  by  the  Detroit  News  and  a 
remarkable  article  by  Nathan  Glazer  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine. 

I  am  also  confident  that  every  Member 
here  today  has  read  extensive  reports  and 
editorials  about  the  war  on  poverty  in  his 
hometown  newspaper. 

Why  do  I  call  attention  to  these  in¬ 
formational  outlets? 

It  is  merely  to  emphasize  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  the  tremendous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  readily  available  to  them  on  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  critically  Important  and 
valuable  national  program. 

Why  is  the  war  on  poverty  valuable? 

Is  it  because  of  the  50,000  poor  people 
in  America  now  employed  by  community 
action  programs? 

Or  the  90,000  people  actually  placed 
in  jobs  through  the  war  on  poverty? 

Or  the  373,800  people  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  or  are  receiving  some  form  of  job 
training? 

Is  it  because  of  the  561,000  poor  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  benefited  from  Operation 
Headstart  in  the  last  year? 

Or  is  it  because  of  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  loans  to  low-income  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  to  get  a  new  start  in 
life? 

It  is  all  these  reasons  and  more. 

It  is  the  righteous  awakening  of  the 
forgotten  families  of  America’s  slums  and 
rural  backwoods  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

It  is  the  new  fact  of  public  policy  that 
this  Nation  can  no  longer  shrug  away 
the  suffering  of  the  deprived  amongst 
us. 

It  is,  above  all,  that  highest  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  man’s  love  for  his  fellow  man — 
the  democratic  and  Judaic-Christian 
principles  which  built  our  nationhood. 

Is  the  war  on  poverty  for  some  special 
interest  group?  Has  it  been  designed  to 
primarily  help  one  racial  group  before 
another? 

It  has  not.  There  are  approximately 
30  million  poor  people  in  America. 

Of  that  number,  22  percent  are  Negro. 

But  the  ugliness  of  poverty  is  not  a  re¬ 
specter  of  race  or  color. 

There  are  182  counties  In  America 
where  the  median  family  income  is  below 
$750. 

These  poorest  counties  are  as  follows: 
Georgia,  38;  Mississippi,  37;  Kentucky, 
20;  Tennessee,  18;  North  Carolina,  17; 
Alabama,  10;  Arkansas,  9;  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  7;  Texas,  4;  Louisiana,  4;  Virginia, 
4;  New  Mexico,  3;  North  Dakota,  3; 
Alaska,  2;  South  Dakota,  2;  Oklahoma,  1; 
Colorado,  1,  and  West  Virginia,  1. 

The  war  on  poverty,  then,  must  be  a 
war  on  poverty,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  region. 


By  no  means  has  the  war  on  poverty 
achieved  all  its  goals. 

And  though  it  has  been  “blown  about 
with  every  wind  of  criticism”  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  failure  its  harshest  critics 
would  impute  to  it. 

On  occasion,  I  have  been  a  sharp 
critic.  And  I  have  lavishly  praised  the 
program  for  its  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

In  the  last  18  months,  I  have  issued  15 
major  statements  on  the  war  on  poverty’s 
program  and  administration. 

I  have  criticized  the  war  on  poverty  for 
requesting  and  spending  too  little  money. 
A  doubling  of  its  current  appropriation 
to  $3  billion  would  expedite  its  success. 

I  believe  we  can  and  we  must  spend  as 
much  money  on  domestic  aid  programs  as 
we  spend  on  foreign  aid  projects. 

Furthermore,  more  poor  people  should 
be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  policymak¬ 
ing  decisions  and  operations.  If  there  is 
any  shortcoming  in  the  program,  it  is  our 
legislative  failure  to  spell  out  precisely 
the  role  of  the  poor. 

And,  so  my  criticism  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  “not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.” 

While  I  speak  from  a  sense  of  urgency 
today,  an  inquiry  may  arise  on  the  delay 
in  the  legislative  scheduling  for  this  bill. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  other  body  has  yet  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  its  floor  for  debate. 

As  this  body  prepares  for  its  own  de¬ 
bate,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
charges. 

Questions  will  be  raised  about  high 
salaries,  excessive  costs,  scandals,  so- 
called  mismanagement,  and  the  problems 
caused  by  local  Job  Corps  participants. 

In  every  single  instance,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  our  committee  members  can  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  answers  and  refuations. 
The  amendments  we  have  submitted  will 
demonstrate  this. 

Where  a  community  has  suffered  some 
disorder,  let  us  recognize  that  in  every 
creative  effort,  there  is  an  element  of  dis¬ 
order. 

Let  us  be  aware  that  the  rising  costs  of 
the  war  on  poverty  can  mean  a  lower 
crime  rate,  lower  welfare  expenditures, 
and  a  drop  in  unemployment. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  not  conceived 
as  a  power  puff  wrist  tap  to  help  stable, 
emotionally  balanced  middle-class  fami¬ 
lies. 

Rather  it  was  inaugurated  as  an  iron- 
tough  crash  program  to  reach  out  and 
raise  up  the  hard-core  unemployed 
father,  the  school  dropout,  the  mother  on 
ADC,  the  functionally  illiterate,  the  po¬ 
tential  teenage  criminal  hanging  out  on 
street  corners,  the  dope  addict,  the  slum- 
ridden  child  of  despair,  and  the  strug¬ 
gling  sharecropper. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  the  finest  human 
renewal  program  America  has. 

It  is  the  foundation  for  the  guaranteed 
society — a  guarantee  that  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  color,  their  ability,  their 
family  background,  their  region  or  their 
place  of  residence  will  enjoy  every  com¬ 
fort  and  every  blessing  this  democracy 
can  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  I 


have  just  sent  a  letter  to  our  outstand¬ 
ingly  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills],  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
be  the  chairman,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  and  myself, 
with  ranking  minority  and  ranking  ma¬ 
jority  members,  meet  together  to  see  if 
in  the  forthcoming  Congress  we  cannot 
bring  together  all  of  the  programs  which 
are  now  fragmented  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Public  Works,  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  would  make  a  total  thrust  in  the 
poverty  war  of  close  to  $10  billion. 

I  have  not  yet,  of  course,  received  a 
reply  from  these  gentlemen,  but  know¬ 
ing  their  integrity,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  at  least  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us  and  the  members  of  the  three 
committees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
other  remarks  I  would  like  to  make,  but 
we  have  decided  we  are  going  to  make 
our  remarks  as  brief  as  possible  on  this 
side.  I,  therefore,  would  like  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
the  author  of  the  bill,  who  has  done  a 
yeomanlike  job  in  working  on  this  piece 
of  legislation — and  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  of  encomiums  and  praise  for 
his  work  in  this  particular  field. 

(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  this  debate  has  begun, 
knowing  the  extensive  amount  of  time 
that  we  will  consume  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  I  am  going  to  keep  my  formal  re¬ 
marks  extremely  brief. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15111,  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  today,  consisting  of  some  41  pages 
of  amendments  to  the  overall  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  has  required  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  love  of 
the  job  to  put  together. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  by  the  Democratic 
caucus,  by  the  Republican  caucus,  and 
by  all  of  us  meeting  together  has,  I  think, 
resulted  in  a  good  bill. 

This  is  not  an  administration  bill. 
This  is  not  the  same  bill  that  came  to 
us  from  the  agencies.  This  is  a  bill 
which  is  the  work  of  Congress  and  the 
work  of  a  committee.  As  divided  as  it 
may  be  at  times,  the  members  of  the 
committee  worked  together  on  this  bill 
which  I  think  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  can  vote  for. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  bill  very  briefly. 
The  bill  is  within  the  President’s  budget. 
This  bill  would  authorize  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,750  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  we  are  already  in.  It  is  only  $250 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  or 
spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fact, 
this  authorization  bill  is  at  about  the 
same  figure  as  last  year’s  authorization 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  So  if  there  is  any  major  com¬ 
plaint  about  economy,  funding,  and 
spending  in  relation  to  this  bill.  It  is 
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important  to  note  that  the  bill  does  not 
atuhorize  a  major  step-up  in  spending 
this  year.  From  that  point  of  view  this 
is  an  extremely  conservative  bill.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  that  aspect  of  it,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the 
authorization  bill  now  being  considered 
in  the  other  body. 

What  would  this  bill  do?  One  of  the 
most  controversial  sections  of  the  whole 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  the 
Job  Corps  program.  We  recognize  it  as 
a  controversial  program  and  we  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  good  program.  We  recognize 
it  as  a  program  that  many  of  us  have 
investigated  with  our  own  eyes.  We  have 
talked  to  the  people  who  are  working  in 
these  Job  Corps  centers.  Certainly,  we 
have  some  reservations  about  some  of 
these  Job  Corps  centers,  but  by  and  large 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  The  con¬ 
servation  centers  are  taking  what  may 
be  the  worst  results  of  our  social  and 
educational  system  and  trying  to  make 
good  men  out  of  them. 

The  urban  training  centers  in  the  Job 
Corps  are  taking  the  counterpart,  but 
just  a  little  higher  up  the  scale  in  the 
social  and  educational  development  of 
men  and  women,  and  trying  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  out  of  them  or  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  better  citizens. 

Yes,  the  program  is  expensive.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  more  than  I  anticipated.  The 
expense  is  more  than  this  Congress  an¬ 
ticipated,  not  because  of  what  has  been 
thrown  away  but  because  the  job  has 
covered  more  than  we  ever  thought  it 
would.  These  people  who  are  going  to 
the  Job  Corps  centers  are  in  many  cases 
so  disadvantaged  that  they  require  al¬ 
most  complete  physical  rebuilding  of 
their  bodies.  They  are  either  exces¬ 
sively  underweight  or  excessively  over¬ 
weight;  they  have  bad  teeth  and  other 
poor  physical  conditions  that  need  a  lot 
of  corrective  attention. 

They  really  need  the  care  they  should 
have  gotten  in  a  good  home,  but  the 
home  they  had  was  not  the  kind  that 
provided  adequate  care.  Many  of  these 
people  have  never  in  their  whole  life¬ 
time  seen  a  doctor  except  by  accident. 

What  is  the  average  educational  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  people?  It  is  so  low 
it  would  be  shocking  to  those  of  us  who 
brag  about  our  compulsory  education 
system.  The  average  educational  at¬ 
tainment  is  only  at  the  fourth  grade  level 
for  these  people  even  though  most  of 
them  have  attended  school  through  the 
seventh  grade. 

These  people  are  shockingly  disad¬ 
vantaged.  They  have  multiple  prob¬ 
lems.  It  takes  much  longer  and  requires 
much  more  therapy  and  much  more  ed¬ 
ucation  to  cure  this  problem  than  any  of 
us  ever  imagined. 

If  the  Members  would  go — as  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  go — to  see  these 
young  men  and  women  and  the  people 
in  the  training  centers,  I  am  sure  all 
would  be  impressed  with  one  thing  im¬ 
mediately  apparent,  not  only  from  the 
enrollee  but  from  the  instructors  and 
people  who  work  in  these  centers.  That 
is,  there  is  a  good  spirit  of  wanting  to 
improve  themselves.  These  people  are 
not  the  types  who  are  just  typically  lazy 
and  will  not  work.  These  people  know 


they  are  receiving  an  educational  op¬ 
portunity  geared  to  their  capacity,  and 
their  background,  and  they  are  moving 
ahead  very  rapidly  in  their  educational 
attainment. 

At  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  at  Camp  Parks, 
run  by  Litton  Industries,  there  is  a 
course  on  rehabilitation  and  a  course  on 
education.  The  rehabilitation  runs  all 
the  way  from  dental,  medical,  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  work,  to  basic  education,  to 
learning  to  read  and  write  and  add  up  a 
column  of  figures,  and  all  the  way  to  a 
course  that  is  so  complicated  in  elec¬ 
tronics  that  I  am  told — and  I  believe  it 
from  having  observed  the  actual  instruc¬ 
tion — that  it  is  equivalent  to  what  a  per¬ 
son  would  get  in  a  junior  college  in  a 
community. 

Not  everybody  is  going  to  be  able  to 
go  that  route.  Some  unfortunately  do 
not  have  the  intellectual  ability  to  go 
that  far.  So  their  courses  vary  all  the 
way  from  courses  that  deal  with  yard 
maintenance  and  building  maintenance 
all  the  way  up  to  these  very  complicated 
electronic  courses  I  have  talked  about. 

The  Job  Corps  is  doing  a  big  job.  It 
is  more  expensive  than  I  want  it  to  be, 
and  more  expensive  than  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be,  but  it  is  a  tough  prob¬ 
lem.  Just  because  a  problem  is  tough 
does  not  mean  America  ought  to  turn  its 
back  away  from  the  problem.  As  I 
know  America,  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
people  we  are.  We  tackle  all  those 
tough  problems  and  do  something  about 
them. 

Another  program  that  has  been  effec¬ 
tive — and  one  of  the  things  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do  under  H.R.  15111  is  to  expand 
the  very  effective  program  which  has 
been  conducted  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  most  instan¬ 
taneously  successful  and  most  popular 
programs  we  have  had.  More  than  a 
half  million  men  and  women  have  served 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  earn 
some  money  so  they  could  stay  in  school 
and  not  become  dropouts,  or,  having  al¬ 
ready  dropped  out  of  school,  they  can 
earn  some  money  until  they  can  go  into 
permanent  employment.  In  this  way 
they  can  earn  their  way  in  society  and 
at  the  same  time  get  vitally  needed 
remedial  education. 

The  committee,  in  looking  at  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  decided  it 
should  be  expanded,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  proposal  here  today  is  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  over  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposed — yet  all  this  is 
done  within  the  President’s  budget. 

One  of  the  successful  parts  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  we  thought 
was  getting  people  into  private  employ¬ 
ment.  We  provided  in  this  bill  today  for 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  private  in¬ 
dustry  in  getting  people  into  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  all  the  rest 
of  this  bill  because  we  made  so  many 
constructive  changes  in  it. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
more  than  the  fair  amount  of  time  I 
should  have  in  this  part  of  the  debate. 
I  realize  we  will  be  going  back  over  this 
time  and  time  again  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  ■ 
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I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  whole  H.R. 
15111,  the  1966  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  amendments,  is  constructive.  The 
amendments  are  sound.  They  are  with¬ 
in  our  fiscal  ability  to  meet.  If  any¬ 
thing,  in  that  sense  they  are  extremely 
conservative. 

This  program  is  tough.  It  is  hard. 
That  is  not  because  the  people  adminis¬ 
tering  it  are  incapable  and  not  because 
the  concept  of  the  whole  program  is 
wrong,  but  because  the  problem  we  in 
America  face  is  much  greater  and  much 
tougher  than  we  ever  realized. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  spirit  of 
this  whole  thing.  This  bill  will  call  for 
all  the  compassion  and  all  the  love  we 
can  muster  for  our  own  fellow  human 
beings. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  pass  a  bill 
this  year — a  good  bill  that  all  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  all  of  the  American  public  can 
be  proud  of. 

As  we  go  ahead,  in  1967  and  1968,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
am  sure,  can  improve  and  perfect  the 
whole  operation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names; 

[Roll  No.  304] 

Abernethy 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O’Brien 

Adair 

Fuqua 

O'Konski 

Albert 

Giaimo 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ashley 

GUllgan 

Passman 

Aspinall 

Gray 

Pepper 

Blatnlk 

Griffiths 

Philbin 

Bolton 

Gurney 

Pirnie 

Bow 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poage 

Brock 

Halleck 

Pool 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Powell 

Callaway 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Carter 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reifel 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Reinecke 

Oeller 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Clausen, 

Hebert 

Robison 

Don  H. 

Holifield 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clevenger 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

ColUer 

Ichord 

Roncalio 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Corman 

Keogh 

Shriver 

Craley 

King,  N  Y. 

Sikes 

Cunningham 

Kluczynski 

Skubltz 

Daddario 

Kupferman 

Steed 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Dcrwinski 

Long,  Md. 

Sweeney 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dingell 

McEwen 

ToU 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Dorn 

McVicker 

Tunney 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mailliard 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dyal 

Martin,  Ala. 

Weltner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

White.  Idaho 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathias 

Whitten 

Everett 

Michel 

Williams 

Farbstein 

Miller 

Willis 

Fascell 

Monagan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Findley 

Morrison 

Wilson, 

Fino 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

Moss 

Wright 

Flynt 

Nedzi 

Fogarty 

Nix 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  "rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
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quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  305  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  patience  that  they  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  very,  very 
controversial  legislation. 

Although  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  this  particular  legislation  was  being 
held  up,  I  have  had  no  requests  from 
any  Members  on  our  side  that  it  should 
be  expedited.  I  have  received  no  re¬ 
quests  from  Members  on  the  other  side 
saying  that  they  were  anxious  to  vote  on 
this  legislation.  We  have  had,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  regarding  the  so-called 
antipoverty  program. 

The  minority  views  which  were  filed 
some  time  ago  received  considerable 
comment  by  the  Members,  and  were  also 
displayed  very  prominently  in  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  very  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  really  believe  in  their  hearts 
that  this  is  good  legislation. 

Speaking  for  myself,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  the  war  on  poverty  was  conceived 
in  politics  a  few  months  before  the  1964 
elections,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
It  has  been  mired  in  politics  ever  since, 
providing  the  richest  lode  of  political 
patronage  ever  mined  by  political  gold- 
diggers.  It  is  a  war  of  the  politicians, 
by  the  politicians,  and  for  the  politicians, 
and  just  a  few  crumbs  are  left  to  the 
poor. 

Now,  this  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone,  because  it  was  planned  that 
way. 

We  have  new  Members  in  this  House 
who  are  serving  their  first  terms.  They 
were  not  here  in  1964  when  this  war  on 
poverty  was  first  conceived  in  this  politi¬ 
cal  bid. 

Those  Members  who  were  here  will  re¬ 
call  the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Adam 
Yarmolinsky,  during  the  first  skirmish  in 
this  war  in  August  of  1964.  Among  other 
alleged  sins  against  Mr.  Yarmolinsky,  a 
Defense  Department  official  on  loan  to 
the  poverty  troops  as  chief  strategy  man, 
was  that  he  had  the  candor  to  state  that 
the  poverty  program  should  make  a  vis¬ 
ible — get  this — a  visible  impact  before 
the  fall  elections. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Califano  on  June  13,  1964,  Mr.  Yarmo¬ 
linsky  stated  that: 

We  anticipate  the  necessity  of  starting  the 
Job  Corps  in  a  clearly  visible  way  throughout 
the  country  during  the  early  fall. 

If  Members  would  care  to  look  back  at 
the  Record  they  will  find,  in  August  1964, 
starting  on  page  17995,  a  proposal  that 
was  offered  at  that  time  as  a  substitute 
for  the  antipoverty  bill.  There  were 
many  of  us  in  the  House  at  that  time 
who  realized  the  politics  involved  in  this 
and  realized  also  the  urgency  with  which 
he  was  being  pushed  to  get  it  started  be¬ 
fore  the  elections  of  1964. 


I  offered  a  substitute  which  would  have 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  set  up  some  guidelines  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  what  could  be 
done  to  break  the  pockets  of  poverty; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  commission 
would  have  reported  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  so  that  we  could  have  taken  a  sen¬ 
sible  look  at  the  problem  this  country 
faces  with  regard  to  the  unemployed,  who 
are  the  poverty-stricken  people. 

Now,  some  may  say  this  was  laughed 
off.  It  was  not.  This  substitute  only 
failed  by  151  to  124. 

Since  that  time  I  believe  it  has  become 
very  apparent  that  had  we  done  this  in 
1964  we  would  not  be  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
made  the  statement  just  a  minute  ago 
that  this  program  had  been  completely 
buried  in  politics  from  the  very  first. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend  from  Oklahoma,  I  said  it 
had  been  conceived  in  politics,  which  it 
was,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  also  said  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  politics  ever  since  that  time.  Perhaps 
I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
Speaker 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
this  bill  was  conceived  in  politics? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  word  was 
“conceived”  ?  Did  I  correctly  understand 
that? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  So  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
said  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  war  on 
poverty  was  conceived  in  politics  a  few 
months  before  the  1964  elections. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  you  not 
say  that  anything  that  would  try  to  help 
the  underprivileged  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  something  that  is  conceived  out  of 
human  consideration  for  the  under¬ 
privileged?  Would  you  accept  that  defi¬ 
nition? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  not  going  to  reach 
for  the  dictionary  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  conception  and  what  you 
wind  up  with  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  conceptions.  Up  my 
way  we  are  a  very  strong  Democratic 
district.  Other  districts  are  strongly 
Republican.  There  might  be  conception 
for  the  party  in  power  at  that  time,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  would 
accept  what  should  be  the  definition  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  it,  that  this  bill  was  conceived  out 
of  human  consideration  for  millions  of 
our  own  citizens  who  are  underprivileged. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  of  us  are 
just  as  interested  in  helping  the  poor  as 
is  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know.  I  would 
not  argue  with  that. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  they  may  have  had 


in  their  hearts  things  like  this,  but  by 
the  time  they  got  around  to  putting  it 
together  it  was  conceived  in  politics. 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  learned  his  lesson  the 
hai'd  way  and  he  is  now  back  at  Harvard 
among  his  own  friends. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  backing 
the  bill  and  the  purpose  of  it,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  back  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it  and  the  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  not  back¬ 
ing  it  because  in  your  own  mind  you  have 
any  political  conception,  are  you? 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
take  politics  out  of  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are,  but  you 
say  that  it  was  conceived  in  politics. 
Have  you  conceived  your  support  of  the 
legislation  along  this  line  in  politics? 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  want  to  put  this  poor 
child  out  for  adoption.  We  think  it 
would  be  treated  better  there  than  it  was 
by  its  own  parents. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  avoiding 
my  question.  I  think  the  gentleman 
needs  some  support. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  and  let 
me  complete  the  point  that  I  was  trying 
to  make  a  moment  ago  before  he  goes  to 
his  own  side? 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  the  Speaker  said,  I 
had  better  take  a  little  help  over  here, 
because  I  think  the  gentleman  here  is  on 
our  side,  too. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  do  not  know  what 
side  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  on  at 
the  moment.  I  think  I  am  on  his  side, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Speaker.  I  supported  this 
bill  and  voted  for  it  originally  and  voted 
for  it  the  second  time  around  and  voted 
for  its  appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do  this,  because 
I  am  deeply  concerned  personally  about 
what  I  conceive  to  be  political  motiva¬ 
tions  in  this  bill.  More  importantly,  if 
I  may  say  so  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  I  think  the  American  public  is 
deeply  concerned.  It  has  always  been  my 
understanding  that  if  you  want  to  at¬ 
tack  a  program  or  if  you  want  to  attack 
an  institution,  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is 
to  destroy  the  credibility  or  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  people  have  in  the  leader 
or  leaders. 

One  of  the  problems  I  am  faced  with 
and  what  my  people  are  faced  with  is 
the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
Sargent  Shriver,  who  is  the  Director  of 
this  program.  Now,  I  do  not  know,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Shriver, 
he  is  a  decent  gentleman  and  a  hard¬ 
working  public  servant.  However,  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  has 
jurisdiction  of  this  bill  and  who  is  pro¬ 
moting  this  bill  issues  statements  to  the 
American  public  questioning  the  ability 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Director  and 
head  of  the  program,  he  has  to  know 
that  he  is,  in  turn,  harming  the  program 
with  the  American  public.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  does  not  understand  all  of 
the  technicalities  and  all  of  the  legalistic 
jargon  that  is  in  this  bill.  They  look  at 
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it  from  an  overall  picture.  Is  it  a  good 
one  or  is  it  a  bad  one? 

They  ask,  “Is  it  an  honest  program, 
or  is  it  a  dishonest  program?”  “Is  it  a 
political  program,  or  is  it  a  nonpolitical 
program?” 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  look  to  the 
man  who  is  the  head  of  it,  just  the  same 
as  all  of  us  look  to  a  man  who  is  the 
head  of  any  institution,  and  to  a  de¬ 
gress  at  least,  judge  the  institution  by 
the  man  who  heads  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  this  question: 

Is  this  attack  that  is  being  made  upon 
the  Director  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  a  justified  attack,  based  upon  the 
facts  in  the  situation,  or  is  it  a  political 
attack?  And,  if  it  is  the  latter,  can  the 
gentleman  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  why  politics  should  have 
entered  into  this  so-called  nonpolitical 
program? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mi-. Cahill]. 

First,  we  have  to  go  back  into  a  little 
history.  There  was  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  both  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  when  Sargent  Shriver  was  wearing 
two  hats.  I  was  one  of  those  Members 
who  felt  that  he  should  give  up  either 
the  Peace  Corps  position  or  the  poverty 
job. 

Approximately  2  years  later,  he  did 
give  up  the  Peace  Corps  job  and  when 
he  did  that,  he  just  had  the  poverty 
program  about  which  to  worry. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  attacks  upon 
Sargent  Shriver  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  was  being  admin¬ 
istered  were  justifiable.  I  did  not  de¬ 
mand  his  removal  from  that  position. 
That  demand  came,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  human  being  who  could  administer 
this  program  in  an  efficient  and  perfect 
or  efficient  manner,  because  politics  do 
enter  into  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point,  to  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond¬ 
son]  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  one  additional  question: 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  these  attacks, 
whether  justified  or  not,  have  hurt  the 
program  insofar  as  the  American  public 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  because  when 
these  attacks  are  made  on  the  leaders, 
the  attacks  are  radiated  or  are  felt  or 
made  all  down  the  line  to  those  subordi¬ 
nates  holding  positions  in  many  of  our 
larger  or  major  cities  who  have  become 
involved  in  the  local  political  situations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  of  course. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  strong  personal  liking,  and 
official,  there  is  nothing  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  that  took  issue  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  question  I  asked  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres], 
the  gentleman  who  now  has  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 
used  the  words  “politically  conceived,” 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]  referred  to  the  absence  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Shriver. 

Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  “po¬ 
litical  conception.”  That  flows  out.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  Mr. 
Shriver  is  performing  a  very  good  job 
under  most  trying  conditions.  And,  the 
observation  of  our  friend  who  has  the 
floor,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  that  this  legislation  was  politi¬ 
cally  conceived,  is  what  interested  me. 

And,  I  see  nothing  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  said  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  present  and  most 
constructive  attempt  which  I  made  to 
have  our  friend  who  has  the  floor  tell  us 
why  he  did  not  think  it  was  conceived  in 
politics. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  impugn 
or  to  suggest  any  criticism  of  what  the 
distinguished  Speaker  had  said.  The 
program  may  not  have  been  conceived  in 
politics,  but  I  think  that  certainly  hi  its 
adolescence  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  politics. 

I  think,  if  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  on  the  floor — and  I  intend  to 
ask  this  question  when  he  was  addressing 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  but  did  not  want 
to  bring  up  this  subject  prematurely — I 
wonder,  if  the  chairman  is  here  and  if 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  could 
tell  us  just  what  motivated  him  in  his 
attack  and  what  his  present  thoughts 
are  as  to  the  Director  of  the  program, 
and  whether  or  not  he  feels  that  he  can, 
with  confidence,  continue  to  support 
Sargent  Shriver  in  his  effort  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  program? 

I  think  this  is  something  we  are  all 
entitled  to  hear  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  am 
certain  he  would  let  me  yield  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  first. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think 
you  can  judge  a  university  by  its  gradu¬ 
ates  and  you  can  judge  faculties  by  the 
graduates  of  a  university.  Insofar  as 
management  capabilities  are  concerned, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Shriver  has  pro¬ 


duced  many  active  well-paid  graduates, 
paid  to  the  tune  of  twice  their  salaries 
at  OEO,  who  are  now  working  to  improve 
the  program  in  the  Republican  led  city 
of  New  York.  We  train  them  down  here 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  is  very  willing  to  take 
them  up  there.  So  Mr.  Shriver  is  train¬ 
ing  some  very  able  lieutenants  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  because  it  appears  that  the 
principal  criticism  coming  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  both  sides  would  appear  to 
be  concerned  with  implementation  in 
some  areas,  their  views  on  implementa¬ 
tion  in  some  areas  and  not  with  con¬ 
ception.  Because  I  think  most  of  us  in 
this  body  who  voted  for  this  program  in 
the  first  place  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  serious  problem  and  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  constructive  and 
aggressive  program  to  meet  that  prob¬ 
lem. 

But  I  want  to  call  this  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention — and  I  supported  this 
position  at  the  time  this  was  adopted — it 
was  provided  in  the  legislation  that  your 
Governor  had  to  approve  these  programs 
in  each  instance.  The  only  public  official 
in  my  State  who  has  individually  passed 
judgment  upon  each  one  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  and  who  has  had  to  put  his  endorse¬ 
ment  on  them  before  they  became  part  of 
the  poverty  program,  is  the  Republican 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

If  there  is  any  single  public  official  to¬ 
day  who  must  bear  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  some  of  the  admitted  failures 
of  the  poverty  program  in  my  State,  it 
is  the  Republican  Governor  of  our  State. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that,  of  course,  the  Governors  who  are 
Republicans  are  in  the  minority.  So 
there  again  is  where  a  lot  of  politics 
enters  into  it. 

Then  if  the  Governor  raised  his  voice 
and  he  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
Republican,  such  as  like  the  Governor 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  is  going  to  be  replaced  by  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  he  exercised 
a  veto,  then  they  accused  him  of  being  a 
racist. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  politics  can 
go,  but  it  is  not  only  the  Republican 
Governors  but  the  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nors  who  would  want  to  veto  something, 
put  the  matter  to  a  veto  and  immediately 
the  bureaucrats  from  here  stalled  com¬ 
ing  into  their  State,  stating  that  they  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  and  that 
Washington  knew  much  better. 

We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  getting  the 
Governor’s  veto  restored.  It  was  not 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  but  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
think  the  Governor’s  position  upon  this  is 
partisan  on  this  in  any  way.  They  have 
had  in  many  instances  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  proved  to  be  a  boondoggle. 

Now  if  they  are  a  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor,  they  get  blamed  for  not  vetoing  it, 
or  for  not  accepting  it,  but  if  it  is  a 
Democratic  Governor,  then,  well,  it  is  a 
worthwhile  program. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  in  this  body  who  is  can¬ 
did  with  the  public  and  candid  with  him¬ 
self,  who  would  not  admit  there  have 
been  some  unfortunate  experiences  in 
this  brandnew  and  sometimes  totally  ex¬ 
perimental  program.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  deny  that  there  have 
been  some  failures  that  we  would  have 
been  better  off  not  to  have  had  and 
through  which  the  program  has  suffered 
badly  through  the  publicity  about  the 
failures.  But  there  has  been  very  little 
talk  about  the  very  significant  successes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  program 
Headstart  which  has  done  such  a  ter¬ 
rific  job  in  many  of  my  communities  or 
the  program  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  which  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  many  of  my  communities.  No,  the 
publicity  in  the  metropolitan  press  has 
dealt  with  the  failures. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  how  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  might  vote,  but  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  transfer  the  Headstart 
program,  which  has  been  good  and  which 
can  be  made  better,  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  one 
Department  that  has  many,  many  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  trained  in  this  field  and 
are  anxious  to  do  the  job  and  are  quite 
disturbed  at  the  salaries  being  paid  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
these  people  who  are  doing  identical 
work  to  people  who  are  already  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  recalls  last 
year  when  Congress  withdrew  much  of 
the  Governor’s  veto  function  or  parts  of 
the  Governor’s  veto  function,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  voted  against 
the  Governor’s  veto  when  we  had  it  up 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  last  time, 
so  he  does  not  evidently  believe  that  a 
Governor  should  have  the  choice  of  veto¬ 
ing  on  undesirable  program  to  his  State. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  something  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver — and  I 
will  have  some  more  to  say  about  him 
tomorrow  when  I  present  some  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  have. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  to  you  from 
Mr.  Sar  Levitan  in  an  article  entitled, 
“What’s  Happening,  Baby?’’  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Levitan  is  a  respected  econo¬ 
mist  from  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research.  Mr.  Levitan 
points  out  the  credibility  gap  in  the  OEO. 
He  said  that  expenditure  per  enrollee,  for 
example,  is  often  the  subject  of  conflict¬ 
ing  reports.  He  gave  examples  of  that. 
He  said  that  public  statements  made  by 
OEO  officials  are  often  sprinkled  with 
disturbingly  imprecise  words  such  as 
“reached,”  “affected,”  and  “served.” 
For  example,  Sargent  Shriver,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  agency,  asserted 
that  his  program  has  “affected  the  lives 
of  4  million  impoverished  Americans  in 
the  slums  of  800  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
munities.”  Shriver  failed,  however,  to 
particularize  the  ways  in  which  the 
poverty  program  has  “affected”  these 


people.  Thus,  "affected”  could  mean 
anything  from  giving  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  providing  a  job  or 
shelter. 

Third,  OEO  interprets  its  statistics  in 
the  most  favorable  light  possible.  The 
OEO  claimed  in  one  study,  for  instance, 
that,  of  399  work-experience  trainees  in 
9  States  who  had  completed  their  as¬ 
signments  at  least  3  months  prior  to  the 
study,  two-thirds  were  employed  at  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $258.  Before 
their  selection  for  work  experience,  60 
percent  of  the  trainees  were  or  had  been 
public  assistance  recipieflts  for  an  aver¬ 
age  period  of  26  months.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  by  OEO  and  reported  to  Con¬ 
gress  was  that  work  experience  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  preparing  relief  recipients  to 
obtain  employment  and  in  significantly 
reducing  the  relief  rolls.  The  report 
failed  to  note,  however,  that,  in  a  period 
of  increasing  labor  shortage,  the  number 
of  relief  recipients  is  likely  to  decline 
anyway.  Furthermore,  the  first  people 
to  withdraw  from  relief  are  likely  to  be 
the  same  ones  who  would  participate  in 
a  work-experience  program.  Thus,  sim¬ 
ilar  results  might  have  been  obtained 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  work-experience 
program. 

On  a  more  significant  and  broader  is¬ 
sue,  Sargent  Shriver  recently  exhorted 
Congress  to  eliminate  poverty  by  1976, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Few  would  quarrel 
with  such  a  laudable  goal.  However, 
Shriver  failed  to  tell  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  would  require 
the  addition  of  at  least  $20  billion  to 
annual  expenditures  in  aid  of  the  poor. 
Little  good  is  done  for  the  body  politic 
by  official  pronouncements  of  lofty  as¬ 
pirations  without  an  indication  of  their 
costs,  of  their  prospects  of  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
chances  of  success. 

They  are  trying  to  give  the  impression 
that  something  has  occurred  which  has 
not,  which  frustrates  the  poor.  The  poor 
people  expected  great  things  and  have 
found  little  coming  for  them.  No  wonder 
we  have  seen  disturbances. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations. 

At  that  point  I  might  add  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Laird]  has  asked  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to  give  him  a  report  on 
what  it  cost  for  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  OEO  to  send  telegrams  commend¬ 
ing  their  boss — and  that  is  a  smart  thing 
to  do  if  you  want  to  hold  your  job,  I 
guess — when  he  was  criticized  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  So  here  you  have  a  com¬ 
pounding  of  the  felony  by  the  taxpayers’ 
money  beings  used  to  send  telegrams  for 
the  employees  saying  what  a  great  fellow 
the  boss  was. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  distin¬ 
guished  senior  member  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  of  the  committee  is  aware  of 
all  the  legislation  reported  from  our 
committee.  I  heard  him  a  few  moments 
ago  indicate  that  he  supports  the  worthy 


purposes  of  this  legislation,  and  he  has 
some  suggested  changes  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  continue  support¬ 
ing  it  with  his  vote  o«n  final  passage. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  well  to  say  that  one  of 
the  changes  that  he  would  require  would 
be:  to  transfer  the  Headstart  program 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  assume  when 
you  say  “HEW”  it  would  be  the  Office 
of  Education  that  would  be  operating  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Let  me 
finish  the  question,  then.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  you  are  saying  that  rather 
than  having  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  administer  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  does  now,  you  would  transfer 
that  function  to  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Welfare  under  an  educa¬ 
tional  program? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  the 
point  that  we  hope  to  prove  during  this 
debate  to  the  gentleman’s  satisfaction  is 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  feel  these 
various  programs  should  be  transferred 
to  this  agency - 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  well  knows  my  question.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  we  simply  transfer  Head- 
start  to  some  other  agency,  or  are  you 
specifically  suggesting  that  we  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  other  pieces 
of  education  legislation  that  we  have  in 
our  committee? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  program  be  transferred  and  operated 
as  a  separate  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Under  the 
Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
is  the  exact  spot  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  the  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  State  educational  agencies 
rater  than  the  State  poverty  agencies? 
Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  in  most  in¬ 
stances  we  find  that  educators  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  field  are  more  qualified  to 
work  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  know  that  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Headstart  Programs  funded 
last  year  were  funded  through  public 
school  agencies  and  30  percent  were 
funded  through  nonpublic  school  agen¬ 
cies,  the  largest  part  of  which  were 
church  or  religious-oriented  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  would  be  disqualified  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  every  State  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  handling  Headstart  programs 
if  such  a  plan  as  he  suggests  were  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  am  perfectly  aware  how 
it  is  being  funded.  My  point  is  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  agency  handles 
the  Headstart  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con¬ 
gress  seems  to  have  the  concept  that  if 
OEO  administers  the  money,  it  is  there- 
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fore  constitutional  to  provide  the  money 
for  church-related  institutions,  but  if  the 
Office  of  Education  should  be  granting 
the  money,  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  do 
not  see  any  sense  in  that  at  all.  If  OEO 
can  grant  the  money  to  a  church-related 
institution,  why  cannot  the  Office  of 
Education,  if  the  money  is  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Education  to  do  exactly  the 
same  job  as  OEO  is  doing  now,  but  which 
Office  of  Education  does  better  and  has  a 
more  expanded  program.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  through  a 
church-related  agency.  So  far  some  pre¬ 
school  programs  through  OEO  have  been 
granted  to  church -related  organizations, 
Only  preschool  programs  have  been 
granted  to  church-related  organizations. 
The  church-related  agencies  are  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  first  through  12th  grade 
using  OEO  money. 

Yet  we  find  that  OEO  is  virtually  al¬ 
ways  behind  on  its  grants  of  money.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 

I  see  is  standing.  I  am  told  that  in  New 
York  on  the  project  Headstart  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  portion  of  the  money  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  education  act  was  on 
time,  but  the  portion  of  money  from 
OEO  did  not  come  through  until  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  practically  over. 

Also,  can  the  Members  imagine  their 
local  agencies  working  with  such  handi¬ 
cap  as  continued  delay  in  the  money  for 
their  programs? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  refrain  from  cast¬ 
ing  further  maledictions  upon  the  new 
Lindsay  administration  in  my  city.  It 
takes  a  little  time  to  learn  how  to  do 
things.  They  were  6  months  late  in  their 
application  to  OEO. 

Mr.  QUIE.  OEO  did  not  come  through 
with  its  money  on  time,  I  repeat.  OEO 
did  not.  The  officials  in  the  city  of  New 
York  made  their  requests  to  both  agen¬ 
cies.  You  can  see  that  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
with  me  in  Los  Angeles.  The  dioceses 
out  there  had  hired  the  person  in  charge 
of  their  preschool  program.  They  had 
hired  her,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
implementing  the  preschool  program, 
they  had  not  yet  heard  from  OEO  and 
they  had  to  delay  their  program. 

This  is  constantly  happening. 

Since  we  have  those  programs,  both 
preschool  from  OEO  and  from  OE  run 
by  the  same  local  agencies,  there  is  no 
sense  for  us  to  run  them  uncoordinated, 
one  part  done  through  OEO  and  one 
through  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act.  We  can  save 
money  and  confusion  and  have  the  pro¬ 
grams  run  better  if  they  are  done  by 
one  Federal  agency,  and  that  agency 
ought  to  be  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction 
of  the  Record? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said  a 
minute  ago  that  I  voted  against  the  mo¬ 


tion  to  recommit,  leaving  the  impression 
that  we  had  a  pure  question  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto,  and  nothing  else,  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  actually  consisted  largely  of 
drastic  cuts  in  this  program  and  the 
Governor’s  veto  was  only  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  voted  against  it 
primarily  because  of  the  drastic  cuts  in 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  further.  We  have  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  time  on  our  side.  The  other 
side  has  used  very  little  time.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  will  all  have  their  opportunity.  I 
know  the  fairness  with  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  has  been  operating, 
and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  give  Members 
all  the  time  that  is  available. 

To  get  back  to  this  politically  conceived 
bill,  this  started  with  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
getting  pushed  out  because  he  was  doing 
a  good  job.  Perhaps  this  candor  was  too 
much.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  immedi¬ 
ately  drummed  out  of  the  poverty  war, 
although  he  was  only  proposing  to  do 
the  job  he  had  been  assigned  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration — to  see  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  made  a  big  splash  before  the 
fall  elections. 

Talk  about  political  questions,  we  see 
what  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Califano. 
We  see  exactly  what  he  said.  The  letter 
is  in  the  Record  of  4  years  ago.  I  will 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  the  Members  can  all  read  it  for 
themselves  and  see  exactly  the  politics 
involved.  Before  1  year  of  the  war  had 
elapsed,  it  became  apparent  how  open 
had  become  the  great  refuge  for  aspiring 
politicians. 

You  all  know  this  to  be  true — whose 
own  economic  opportunities  were  being 
lavishly  upgraded  by  high-salaried  jobs 
and  $100  a  day  consultant  fees. 

We  obtained  a  list  of  these  consultants 
who  had  been  lavishly  endowed  with  the 
taxpayer’s  money,  which  is  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  20, 
1965. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  numerous 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  parties  dis¬ 
covered,  first,  former  opponents  and, 
second,  current  opponents  and  prospec¬ 
tive  opponents  on  that  list. 

Our  respected  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  Leonard  Farbstein, 
for  example,  found  that  his  opponent  in 
the  Democratic  primary,  William  F. 
Haddad,  was  being  generously  supported 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Since  then,  I  understand,  Mr.  Haddad 
has  gone  to  other  political  campaigns — in 
Florida,  New  York  again,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  refuse  to  yield  until  I 
finish  this,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Our  respected  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  will  be 
glad  to  explain  that  to  Members,  as  he 
did  here  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  we  can  expect  to  see  him  back 
in  poverty  one  of  these  days,  and  a  job 
may  be  available.  Certainly  that  is 
where  the  big  money  is  for  those  with 
proper  political  connections.  In  this 
fiscal  year  alone  the  poverty  program  ex¬ 


pects  to  furnish  over  $53  million  for  the 
salaries  of  its  Federal  officials  alone. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  There  is  wealth  in  the 
poverty  program.  There  is  real  big 
money  in  the  poverty  program. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  buy  himself  a 
$18  ticket  on  the  shuttle  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Fred  Hays,  who  was  working  down 
here  at  $18,000,  went  up  to  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
administration,  and  is  getting  $35,000. 

Mr.  Sviridoff,  who  was  working  for  less 
than  $20,000,  is  getting  $40,000,  and  a 
chauffer. 

Mr.  Chris  Weeks,  for  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram,  had  his  salary  doubled  by  going  to 
New  York. 

This  of  course  we  do  not  condone. 
This  is  why  the  Democrats  put  a  salary 
limitation  in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  will  go  along  with  us  on  the 
salary  limitation,  so  that  we  can  cure 
this  and  stop  talking  about  Haddad, 
which  was  back  in  the  Farbstein- 
Haddad  election  of  1964.  Let  us  bring 
this  up  to  date  and  talk  about  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say’s  “fat  cats”  in  the  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  want  to  bring  this  up 
to  date,  in  just  a  moment.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  as  anxious  to  comment 
then. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  he  proposes  to  offer  will  be  retro¬ 
active? 

Mr.  CAREY.  My  dear  fellow,  I  am 
sure  the  minority  whip  must  know  that 
we  cannot  take  away  from  public  serv¬ 
ants  what  they  have  already  been  paid. 
We  are  never  that  vindictive. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  believe  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Carey], 
was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  this 
program  is  so  good  down  here,  as  a  train¬ 
ing  ground,  and  so  helpful,  that  they 
leam  so  much  in  their  capacities  here 
in  this  bureaucracy,  that  they  are  trying 
to  peddle  their  wares  as  experts  in  other 
fields. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  stated,  as  to  the  facts  concerned, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  would  not  exist  or  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist. 

But  salaries  alone  do  not  make  po¬ 
litical  organization.  There  are  a  lot  of 
bodies  in  this  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

We  read  that  Federal  funds  in  the 
poverty  program  in  Cincinnati,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  being  used  to  finance  a  big 
register-and-vote  drive.  Where  is  this 
happening?  In  the  predominantly 
Democratic  wards. 

This  boldly  cynical  attempt  to  work 
against  our  former  colleague — and  poli¬ 
tics  is  politics - 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  feel  that  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee  should  be  here  to  hear  his 
good  friend  speak.  I  know  he  was  here 
to  hear  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  305] 


Adair 

Goodell 

Nedzi 

Albert 

Gray 

Nix 

AsplnaU 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Konski 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Blatnik 

Gurney 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Bow 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Passman 

Brock 

Halleck 

Philbin 

Callaway 

Hanna 

Pirnie 

Carter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

CeUer 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pool 

Clausen, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Quillen 

Don  H. 

Hebert 

Rees 

Clevenger 

Holifield 

Reifel 

Collier 

Horton 

Reinecke 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Resnick 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cooley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Robison 

Corman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Craley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

Roncalio 

Daddario 

King,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kirwan 

Scott 

Derwinski 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Dickinson 

Kupferman 

Shriver 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Sikes 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

Skubitz 

Dorn 

McClory 

Smith,  Calif. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McDowell 

Stephens 

Dyal 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMillan 

Talcott 

Ellsworth 

McVicker 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Everett 

Mailliard 

Trimble 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuck 

Farbstein 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tunney 

Fascell 

Mathias 

Vivian 

Findley 

Michel 

Walker,  Miss. 

Fino 

Miller 

Watson 

Fisher 

Mize 

Weltner 

Flynt 

Monagan 

White,  Idaho 

Fogarty 

Moore 

Whitten 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Giaimo 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Gilligan 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  296  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
consumed  36  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  First  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  great  honor  he  has  just 
conferred  upon  me.  I  trust  I  will  wear  it 
in  good  health  the  rest  of  my  life. 

In  the  second  place,  when  I  opened  the 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
remember,  on  this  side,  I  proposed  to 
make  the  debate  as  brief  as  possible  so 


that  all  of  our  good  colleagues  could  get 
back  home  and  campaign  on  the  week¬ 
end.  It  seems,  due  to  quorum  calls,  we 
might  be  here  very  late  tonight  and  also 
on  Saturday.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
vote  taken  on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  that  although  I  believe  there 
is  36  minutes  charged  to  me,  and  I  have 
been  the  only  speaker  on  our  side,  that 
16  of  those  36  minutes  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  gentlemen  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  appreciate  the  co¬ 
operation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  get  back  to  a  discussion  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  conceived  in  politics. 

As  we  were  saying  when  the  point  of 
order  was  made,  salaries  alone  do  not 
make  a  political  organization.  Since  the 
quorum  call  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  the  situation  in  New 
York,  which  was  started  by  Mr.  Haddad 
as  an  opponent  to  our  colleague  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  ,  may  prove  that  salaries  alone 
do  not  make  a  political  organization. 

Now  we  read  that  Federal  funds  in  the 
poverty  program  in  a  city  in  my  home 
State,  Cincinnati,  are  being  used  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  big  register-and-vote  drive  in 
the  predominantly  Democratic  wards. 

These  are  not  graduates  of  a  public 
school.  These  are  not  men  and  women 
who  have  come  back  from  a  Job  Corps 
who  are  learning  politics  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level.  These  are  people  who  are 
on  the  poverty  payroll  and  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  poor  people.  However, 
their  manner  of  helping  poor  people,  to 
be  paid  for  by  poverty  funds,  is  to  go 
door  to  door  encouraging  and  even  in¬ 
sisting  that  these  people  register  and 
vote.  In  fact,  I  understand  just  now  by 
phone  call  that  there  is  a  big  drive  going 
on  in  Cincinnati  today,  door  to  door,  by 
the  paid  poverty  people  insisting  that 
they  get  out  and  register  and  vote. 

Now,  why  today  and  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday?  Because  on  the  28th  of 
September  registration  in  Ohio  closes.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  boldly  cynical 
attempt  to  defeat  our  former  colleague, 
Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  is  being  financed  with  the 
tax  moneys  of  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  alike  in  our  State  of  Ohio.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  confident  that  the  sense  of 
fairplay  of  this  Committee  and  of  this 
House  and  the  decency  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State  can  very  well  bring  about  a 
backlash  on  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  if  a 
registration  drive  is  needed,  it  should  be 
conducted  in  all  sections,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike.  In  fact,  we  have  an 
agency  that  could  run  this  much  more 
effectively  than  the  employees  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  This  could  be  handled 
vex*y  easily  by  the  Census  Bureau.  They 
know  how  to  go  door  to  door.  They  know 
how  to  ask  rather  pertinent  questions. 
I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Congress  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  take  taxpayers’  money  to  go 
out  and  insist  and  encourage,  and  in 
many  cases  almost  threaten,  individuals 
to  get  them  to  exercise  the  freedom  that 
they  enjoy  in  this  country. 

This  Congress  has  passed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  guaranteeing  the 


right  to  vote.  Now,  in  our  State  of  Ohio 
only  about  64  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  vote  vote,  but  I  do  not  think  the  tax¬ 
payers  want  to  spend  their  money  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  these  people  that  they 
should  exercise  a  right  they  already  have. 

Now,  that  is  no  way  to  run  a  war  on 
poverty.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  how  the  poverty  program  is  being 
used  for  politics.  I  am  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  want  to  put 
this  program  back  on  the  right  track. 
It  should  be  an  honest  effort  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  caught  in  poverty  to  prepare  for  gain¬ 
ful  employment,  to  get  jobs,  and  to  re¬ 
gain  the  independence  and  the  dignity 
that  is  lost  through  unemployment. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  straight, 
clear  road  out  of  poverty — the  road  of 
useful  and  dignified  employment.  We 
should  phase  out  politics  and  get  about 
the  business  of  helping  people  who  need 
help.  This  is  the  constructive  road 
charted  by  Republican  members  of  our 
committee.  We  know  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  need 
help  in  training  themselves  for  a  good 
job. 

That  is  why  we  have  supported  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  worked  hard  with  our  Democratic 
colleagues  to  make  them  more  and  more 
effective. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Out  of  the  largess  of 
the  Democrats  we  will  give  this  time. 
The  gentleman  does  not  remember,  I 
guess,  on  my  own  motion  I  suggested  that 
we  put  the  people  of  the  Poverty  Act 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  insisted  on  that  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  in  the  present  bill 
before  you. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  you  know  that  this 
situation  exists  not  only  in  Cincinnati 
but  in  many  other  places.  It  might  be 
advisable  for  you,  because  you  are  all 
up  for  reelection  to  check  this.  There  is 
one  thing  I  have  learned,  which  is  that 
practically  every  Member  of  Congress  en¬ 
joys  being  reelected. 

And,  it  may  be  that  there  are  those 
solicitations  going  on  in  your  area  where 
the  registration  date  is  not  closed,  by 
this  political  organization,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  And  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  pointed  out,  al¬ 
though  not  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act,  we 
Republicans  tried  to  cover  them  before 
and  insisted  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
after  almost  21  years  of  operation,  there 
may  be  support  to  put  these  people  under 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  already  recognize 
the  expensive  futility  of  the  existing  Job 
Corps  in  their  plan  to  induct  young  men 
into  the  service  who  do  not  meet  the 
educational  standards  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  order  that  they  may  receive,  in 
effect,  additional  help. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  leaves  the  topic 
of  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  futile  effort 
as  far  as  putting  anyone  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  because  violations  have  been 
documented  under  the  civil  service 
where  there  have  been  violations,  and 
there  have  been  violations  of  the  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  Act  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  violations  that  have  been 
documented. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it 
is  also  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when  we 
see  how  Federal  employees  have  their 
arms  twisted  for  contributions  to  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  in  my  judgment  is  en¬ 
couraging  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
an  act  set  up  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  as  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  supporting  our  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  in  their  protection 
against  these  acts,  which  we  have  not 
done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  observation,  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  at  least 
the  impression  will  be  left  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  make  a  start  or 
a  step  to  remove  this  organization  from 
a  direct  political  organization. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  actually  conceived  in  politics. 
I  recall  that  I  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  for  March  27,  1964,  a  copy 
of  a  campaign  brochure  that  was  given 
to  our  Democrat  colleagues  by  the 
Democrat  National  Committee,  which 
gave  them  scripts  which  they  could  use 
as  they  went  out  into  the  country  during 
the  Easter  recess.  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  Democrat  suggested  press 
release.  I  have  picked  out  from  my  files 
one  of  the  speeches  which  I  gave  on  this 
subject,  a  portion  of  which  I  quote  as 
follows: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  a 
President  with  a  concern  for  the  impover¬ 
ished  and  a  man  brilliant  enough  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  a  program  (Sargent  Shriver). 

I  wonder  if  anyone  wants  to  take  back 
those  words  that  were  uttered  back  in 
1964  when  they  put  out  these  speeches, 
before  the  program  was  even  inaugu¬ 
rated? 

Suggested  Press  Release 

This  is  a  suggested  press  release  affirming 
your  support  of  President  Johnson’s  War  on 
Poverty : 

(Name)  today  pledged  his  full  support  to 
President  Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty  and 
called  upon  every  public  official  and  every 
private  citizen  in  the  state  to  Join  him. 

He  called  on  them  to  urge  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  proposed  by  the 
President  to  implement  the  all-out  effort  to 
drive  poverty  from  history’s  richest  nation. 


'"This  program  would  be  a  milestone  in  our 
continuing  search  for  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans,”  he  said.  ‘‘I  shall  support  it  by 
every  means  available  at  my  command  and  I 
urge  every  public  official  and  private  citizen 
to  join  me.” 

He  explained  that  the  program  will  be  a 
cooperative  undertaking  by  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment — Federal,  State  and  local — and  will 
strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty,  not  just  the 
consequences.  — - 

“This  program  is  not  a  hand-out,  not  just 
another  way  to  support  people  who  cannot 
support  themselves,  but  a  realistic  program 
that  will  give  people  a  chance  to  become  self- 
supporting,”  he  said.  “It  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  participants  in  our  free 
enterprise  society — and  not  spectators.” 

He  outlined  the  major  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  emphasized  that  where  needed 
these  programs  will  apply  to  (state) . 

The  program  will: 

Create  a  Job  Corps  which  will  build  to¬ 
ward  an  enlistment  of  100,000  young  men 
whose  background,  health  and  education 
make  them  least  fit  for  useful  work.  The 
Corps  will  provide  youths  who  will  range  in 
age  from  16-21  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience  and  other 
appropriate  activities  in  specified  training 
centers. 

Establish  a  Work-Training  Program  which 
will  provide  work  and  training  for  200,000 
American  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21.  This  will  be  developed  through 
state  and  local  governments  and  non-profit 
agencies. 

Initiate  a  Work-Study  Program  which  will 
provide  federal  funds  for  part-time  jobs  for 
140,000  young  Americans  who  do  not  go  to 
college  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

Institute  urban  and  rural  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  to  mobilize  and  utilize  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  resources  to  fight  poverty  on  a 
local  level.  These  local  programs  will  give 
each  community  the  opportunity  to  develop 
its  own  comprehensive  plan  to  fight  its  own 
poverty  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  government. 

Recruit  and  train  dedicated  Americans  who 
enlist  as  Volunteers  for  America  in  the  war 
against  poverty  .  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  concept 
directed  at  the  nation’s  problems. 

Create  special  programs  to  combat  poverty 
in  rural  areas  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
maintaining  the  income  and  living  standards 
of  low  income  rural  families.  These  special 
target  programs  will  permit  farmers  and 
workers  to  break  through  particular  barriers 
which  bar  their  escape  from  poverty. 

Establish  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  which  will  coordinate  the  national 
effort. 

The  (insert  title)  also  said: 

“As  President  Johnson  pointed  out,  if  we 
can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of  10  million 
among  the  poor  by  only  $1,000  we  will  add 
$14  billion  a  year  to  the  national  output. 

"In  addition  we  will  make  important  re¬ 
ductions  in  public  assistance  payments  which 
now  cost  the  nation  4  billion  a  year,  and  in 
the  large  costs  of  fighting  crime  and  de¬ 
linquency,  disease  and  hunger. 

“It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  can  or 
should  support  this  program. 

“We  must. 

“The  Declaration  of  Independence  188 
years  ago  set  forth  what  we  as  Americans 
believe: 

“That  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

“One  fifth  of  our  population,  however,  is, 
in  effect,  barred  from  this  pursuit  by  poverty. 

“The  abundance,  the  comforts,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  see  all  around  them  are  be¬ 
yond  their  reach,  and  their  children’s  reach. 

“This  program  and  our  dedication  to  its 
success  will  help  them  find  hope  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  this,  the  world's  richest  nation. 
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“This  will  represent  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
belief  in  those  principles  of  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  on  which  our  nation  is  founded.” 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point  and  if  he  should  run  out  of  time, 
the  gentleman  can  take  it  out  of  our 
time  or  we  shall  yield  additional  time  to 
him  if  he  should  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  we  could 
discuss  the  present  act  that  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  us,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  in  1964  there  were  44 
amendments  which  tried  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  a  consensus  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress. 

I  understand  that  on  the  gentleman’s 
side  of  the  aisle  there  will  be  pending  to 
this  legislation  114  amendments. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  my  chair¬ 
man,  I  think  we  should  set  the  ground¬ 
work  as  to  what  is  the  condition  as  it 
exists  today,  because  we  are  still  going 
to  be  operating  under  the  old  bill  for 
quite  some  time.  Unless  every  Member 
has  the  opportunity  to  delve  into  this  as 
deeply  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
do,  I  believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  happening,  why 
it  happened,  and  then  perhaps  when  the 
amendments  are  offered,  the  committee 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  amendments  do  cor¬ 
rect  what  is  currently  acknowledged  as 
an  existing  evil. 

Another  Republican  amendment  will 
be  designed  to  assist  further  in  the  effort 
by  providing  special  help  for  young  men 
who  wish  to  make  an  honorable  career 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  country. 

We  Republicans  on  the  committee 
recognize  that  several  millions  of  pre¬ 
school  youngsters  need  the  benefits  of 
preschool  education  in  order  that  they 
can  begin  school  on  an  even  footing  with 
more  fortunate  children.  We  have  been 
proposing  a  massive  preschool  program 
under  proper  and  qualified  educational 
auspices,  and  we  shall  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  transfer  Operation 
Headstart  out  of  the  antipoverty  agency 
into  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  where 
it  belongs,  to  be  financed  in  coordination 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act.  This  is  much  too  important 
to  leave  it  enmeshed  in  the  most  con¬ 
fused  bureaucracy  ever  to  appear  in 
Washington. 

We  shall  offer  other  amendments  to 
place  these  programs  in  the  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  where  they  belong,  in  competent 
hands,  away  from  the  blatant  politics 
and  unbelievable  confusion  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  I  want  to  say  this  to  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleagues  in  this  House.  There  is 
not  a  bigger  favor  you  could  do  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  than  to  accept  these  con¬ 
structive  Republican  proposals.  They 
would  assure  better  administration  of  the 
good  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty,  better 
coordination  with  similar  Federal  pro- 
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grams  costing  many  billions  of  dollars, 
better  results  for  the  individuals  who  are 
trapped  in  poverty,  and  the  savings  of 
many  millions  of  the  taxpayers’  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  hope  I  can  intrude  on 
this  because  even  we  as  good  loyal  Demo¬ 
crats  do  not  seek  here  today  to  do  favors 
for  President  Johnson.  We  are  seeking 
to  do  our  utmost  for  those  who  are  in 
the  abyss  of  poverty. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  appreciate  the  nonpo¬ 
litical  statements  that  have  been  coming 
from  that  side. 

These  actions  could  do  much  to  curb 
the  growing  threat  of  inflation  in  an 
overheated  wartime  economy,  and  aid 
the  President  in  his  announced  desire  to 
trim  $3  billion  from  the  Federal  budget. 

This  is  where  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey],  that  I  was  down  at  the  White 
House  at  the  signing  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  I  left  there  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  did  not  have  any  pov¬ 
erty. 

I  also  heard  the  statements  made  last 
night  on  the  radio  by  two  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  that  we  have  got  something  called 
inflation  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  bills  before  this  Congress  shortly  to 
correct  that. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  really  help  to 
trim  nearly  $3  billion  from  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]  knows  that  his  con¬ 
stituents  will  thank  you  for  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  any  more 
threatening  to  this  country  today  than 
inflation.  Here  is  one  place  you  can  help. 
You  can  help  your  constituents,  and  you 
can  help  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  love  to  do  what 
you  suggest,  that  we  save  $3  billion  in 
the  Federal  budget.  In  the  very  first 
opening  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  spoke  of 
a  way  in  which  we  can  do  that.  We  are 
working  on  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
this  country  with  a  veiy  limited  tool,  the 
bill  before  us  here  today. 

My  distinguished  colleague  knows 
from  his  experience  here  in  the  many 
years  in  which  he  has  served,  that  over 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  where  he  wants  to  put 
Headstart,  there  is  a  $4.3  billion  depend¬ 
ency  program  which  we  never  debate  in 
this  House.  He  also  knows  that  in 
other  Federal  agencies  there  are  $880 
million  in  programs  for  the  handicapped 
which  we  do  not  debate  in  this  House, 
but  we  do  debate  this  program.  We  can 
save  this  $3  billion  if  through  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  we  can  lump  together  all 
the  programs  in  HEW  and  in  the  public 
welfare  departments  and  make  them 
into  one  program  as  has  already  been 
suggested  by  the  chairman  today. 


We  know  how  to  do  it.  We  cannot  do 
it  if  we  just  take  this  one  simple  tool 
we  have  and  make  it  unworkable. 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  would  be  decided 
not  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
personally  or  by  myself,  after  all  the 
facts  are  out  on  the  table,  then  the  House 
in  its  judgment  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  program  should  be 
continued,  after  amendments. 

In  the  next  few  days,  each  one  of  us 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  the  right  thing 
with  the  “war  on  poverty.” 

We  have  the  chance  to  act  responsibly 
with  our  constituents’  money.  We  have 
the  chance  to  rescue  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  poor  from  the  politics  and 
bungling  and  other  excesses  which  have 
blighted  this  program.  We  have  the 
chance  to  help  tighten  up  the  Federal 
budget  to  combat  an  inflation  which 
daily  robs  the  workingman  of  his  wages 
and  plunges  retired  people  into  poverty. 
We  have  the  chance  to  do  what  almost 
everyone  of  us  knows  is  right. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  in  this  Congress  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  We  need  help  from  the 
Democratic  majority.  I  hope  we  get  that 
help.  Every  Member  who  does  the  right 
thing  with  this  legislation  can  share  hi 
the  credit  for  having  done  a  good  and 
much  needed  job. 

The  American  people  will  be  watching 
as  they  should. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  quorum  call 
that  we  had  a  moment  ago  I  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  check  upon  a  couple  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
bate  here  by  our  colleagues  on  the  mi¬ 
nority  side.  I  find  that  the  charge  about 
the  telegrams  having  been  sent  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense  is  spurious.  The  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent.  They  were  not  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government.  They  were 
paid  for  by  the  sender  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Second,  the  charges  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
about  the  Conam  are  the  same  old 
charges  he  made,  I  believe,  back  on 
August  11,  1966.  These  have  already 
been  answered  by  OEO.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  great  significance  to  them, 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Record  an  official  answer  from  the 
OEO  about  them,  or  they  will  issue  some 
statement  about  them,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas]  . 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  as 
well  to  pay  a  particular  word  of  tribute 
to  the  able  and  hardworking  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  who,  at 
least  from  my  own  observation,  has  put 
in  more  time,  energy,  effort,  and  hard 
work  on  this  legislation  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  either  the  House  or  the 
other  body.  I  think  we  all  owe  him  a 


debt  of  gratitude  for  his  dedication  and 
work  on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me,  represents,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  a  moral  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  as  citizens  of 
the  wealthiest  Nation  in  human  history, 
to  do  something  about  the  fact  that 
there  are,  living  within  our  own  midst, 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not 
enjoy  even  the  barest  minimum  standard 
of  living.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
suggested  that  the  passage  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  this  week  by  this  body  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  enactment  into  law  will,  within 
a  year  or  two,  do  away  with  poverty  in 
this  country.  We  all  know  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  new  program.  We  know, 
too,  that  poverty  has  been  an  enemy  that 
has  stalked  mankind  for  hundreds,  in¬ 
deed  thousands,  of  years. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  true,  as 
I  have  just  said,  and  as  we  are  all  aware, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  enjoys 
the  greatest  wealth  of  any  people  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Certainly  we  ought 
to  be  imaginative  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  and,  above  all,  I  would  hope, 
have  enough  sense  of  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  our  fellow  citizens — we  are  not 
talking  about  people  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  or  other  countries  of  the 
world — to  undertake  at  least  some  mini¬ 
mal,  modest  steps  to  eradicate  the  roots 
of  poverty  within  our  midst. 

This  is  not  only  a  moral  responsibility. 
It  seems  to  me — and  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
would  agree — that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  fundamental  religious  heritage  of 
the  American  people. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  give 
our  consideration  and  our  support  to 
this  legislation  from  that  perspective. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very 
distressed  to  hear  my  affable  and  able 
friend,  the  senior  Republican  on  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres],  reiterate  constantly  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  politically  conceived 
and  politically  administered  program. 
He  is  much  too  intelligent  and  able  really 
to  believe  that. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  home  county 
of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
we  have  in  being  a  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  financed  by  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  have  Project  Headstart.  We  have 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
We  have  a  legal  services  program  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School  in  cooperation  with  the  St. 
Joseph  County  Bar  Association.  We  have 
work-study  programs  for  students  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  area.  We 
have  one  of  the  pioneer  Upward  Bound 
programs  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  We  have  a  migrant  workers  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
We  have  therefore  an  entire  spectrum  of 
programs  in  my  home  county  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  tour 
of  the  antipoverty  projects  which  are 
going  on  in  my  own  home  county,  where 
I  grew  up.  I  was  deeply  and  favorably 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  dedication 
and  the  zeal  and  the  effectiveness  with 
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which  these  programs  were  being  ad¬ 
ministered. 

I  was,  therefore,  a  little  distressed  to 
hear  my  friend  from  Ohio  say  that  this 
was  a  vast,  politically  inspired  operation. 
I  say  this  because  the  Honorable  Lloyd 
M.  Allen,  of  South  Bend,  and  the  Honor¬ 
able  Margaret  Prickett,  of  Mishawaka, 
are  Republican  mayors.  In  1964,  when  it 
was  determined  to  have  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  in  St.  Joseph  County,  both 
of  these  mayors,  both  of  them  Republi¬ 
can,  undertook  with  other  community 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  our 
area,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  areas  to  be  served,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  professional  and  la¬ 
bor  and  business  people,  to  put  together 
a  community  action  program. 

I  am  a  Democratic  representative  from 
that  congressional  district.  I  strongly 
support  this  program.  The  Republican 
mayors  from  my  home  county  do  like¬ 
wise. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
proceed  through  the  several  hours  of  de¬ 
bate  on  this  bill  that  we  will  pay  some 
attention  and  give  our  consideration  to 
what  it  is  proposed  by  the  committee  we 
should  do  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  war  on  poverty,  because 
I  want  to  see  this  program  successful  in 
Republican  congressional  districts  as 
well  as  in  Democratic  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
not  Republican  or  Democratic  politics: 
We  are  talking  about  enabling  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  their  lives  in  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  also  to  take 
a  moment  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated  public 
servants  in  our  country,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Mr.  Shriver  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  August  11, 1966,  and  which 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  7,  1966,  at  page 
21089. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
a  series  of  excellent  articles  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  describing  the  war 
on  poverty  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
which  I  have  included  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  September  22,  1966,  at 
page  22780. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1966,  we  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
consider  for  a  moment  the  reasons  that 
this  Nation  determined  2  years  ago  to 
mount  an  earnest  drive  against  poverty. 
We  would  do  well  to  recall  the  tragic 
impact  of  poverty  on  the  lives  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  that  argues  so  per¬ 
suasively  for  the  action  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  which  we  in  Congress  took  in  1964 
and  again  in  1965,  and  which  we  are 
about  to  take  once  more  in  1966. 

I  have  not  seen  any  more  convincing 
presentation  of  the  strong  economic  and 
moral  case  for  the  Nation’s  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  than  that  published  last  year  by 
Philip  M.  Stern  and  George  de  Vincent, 
entitled  "The  Shame  of  a  Nation.”  This 


remarkable  photographic  essay  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  America  chronicles  a  journey  of 
27,000  miles — from  Harlem  to  Hunter’s 
Point  in  San  Francisco,  from  Old  Bas¬ 
kin’s  Crossing  in  Florida  to  the  Sioux 
reservations  in  the  Dakotas.  Turning 
off  from  the  thoroughfares  of  affluence, 
the  authors  came  across  and  recorded 
graphically  the  stark  features  of  the 
other  America.  There  families  in  West 
Virginia  must  choose  between  food  and 
shoes  for  their  children;  there  rat-in¬ 
fested  slums  and  breakfastless  school 
days  bring  hardly  a  ripple  of  surprise; 
there  a  family  of  nine  lives  without  toilet 
or  running  water  in  a  room  10  by  10. 

Last  year  the  authors,  together  with 
Mr.  Stern’s  wife,  Helen,  published  a  small 
paperback  study  of  Washington,  D.C., 
"O,  Say  Can  You  See!”  Just  as  this 
book  powerfully  contrasts  the  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  picture  postcards  and  guide¬ 
books  with  the  facts  of  daily  existence 
for  thousands  of  Washingtonians,  “The 
Shame  of  a  Nation”  brings  home  the  ex¬ 
panse  and  the  ugliness  of  the  scar  of 
poverty  on  the  face  of  America.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable,  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Humphrey  points  out  in  his  intro¬ 
duction:  that  we  must  harness  the 
“wealth,  the  energy,  yes,  and  the  daring 
and  imagination  to  defeat  poverty  in 
America  to  relegate  to  the  history  books 
the  sad  and  somber  portraits  of  this 
volume.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  pene¬ 
trating  and  moving  study  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  as  a  reminder  of  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  often  heard  about  the 
establishment  of  new  governmental 
agencies  at  the  Federal  level  and  how 
these  agencies  over  the  years  multiply 
and  increase  in  size  and  become  even¬ 
tually  a  veritable  octopus. 

I  believe  a  good  example  of  how  the 
OEO  is  on  the  road  to  doing  this  can 
be  given  to  the  Committee  this  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  have  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Committee, 
first  of  all,  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Grand  Island  Daily  Independent,  a 
newspaper  in  my  district  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  dated  September  3,  1966. 
The  letter  says: 

Dear  Congressman  Martin:  The  enclosed 
telegram,  I  felt,  would  be  of  great  Interest 
to  you.  Frankly,  It  has  me  boiling. 

I  have  been  disturbed  enough  in  the  past 
with  press  releases  from  the  OEO  Kansas 
City  office.  One  of  these  prompted  the  July 
editorial  which  I  have  also  enclosed  for  your 
information  There  have  been  others,  in  fact 
a  release  Just  yesterday  with  a  statement 
from  Shriver  defending  him  against  Con¬ 
gressman  Powell’s  charges. 

Use  of  Western  Union,  however,  carries  this 
thing  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  irritation. 
That  makes  me  mad.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  if  someone  in  your  office  would  be  able 
to  find  out  Just  how  many  such  wires  were 


sent,  and  how  many  Great  Society  dollars 
were  used  for  this  purpose. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  bit  amusing  that  a  Demo¬ 
crat  set  them  off  this  way. 

Sincerely, 

Al  Schmahl, 
Managing  Editor. 

Accompanying  this  letter,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  a  3y2-page  Western  Union  tele¬ 
gram,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Kansas  City 
office.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  the 
entire  telegram,  because  it  will  take  too 
long,  but  when  we  go  back  in  the  House, 
I  will  ask  the  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  included  in  the  Record. 

The  entire  3  V2  pages  quote  various 
people  in  this  country  as  to  what  a  great 
job  Sargent  Shriver  is  doing  as  director 
of  this  program.  Let  me  read  from  the 
telegram: 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Idependent, 

First  and  Cedar,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

The  following  is  sent  for  your  informa¬ 
tion: 

Business  leadership  is  rallying  to  OEO  Di¬ 
rector  Sargent  Shriver’s  defense  against  the 
statements  of  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell’s  attack  on  the  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  of  Shriver.  The  latest  to  offer  his  opinion 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Xerox  Corporation, 
Mr.  Sol  Linowitz,  who  says,  “Shriver  is  the 
best  administrator  in  Washington.”  “Among 
people  who  really  know  administration,  Shri¬ 
ver  ranks  among  the  highest.” 

For  the  past  21  months,  genuine  experts 
in  administration  have  evaluated  the  per¬ 
formance  and  administrative  record  of  this 
agency.  Former  Cabinet  members  like  Ar¬ 
thur  Flemming,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon: 

Business  leaders  like  Walker  Cisler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Detroit  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  Edgar  Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric,  Charles  Thornton,  chair¬ 
man  of  Litton  Industries,  Richard  Cater, 
president  of  the  Fostoria  Corporation,  Roger 
Sonnabend,  president  of  the  Hotel  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  many  others  have  given 
their  endorsement. 

While  overall,  there  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  individual 
programs  of  OEO  receive  overwhelming  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Americans  everywhere.  These 
include  Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Upward  Bound,  VISTA,  health  services, 
neighborhood  centers,  legal  services.  This 
indicates  to  us  that  there  might  be  a  general 
misunderstanding  about  the  program,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  program  benefits. 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  by  Shriver: 

August  30,  1966. 

To  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  Wash.,  D.C.  Dear  Sar¬ 
gent,  because  of  the  recent  reported  political 
attacks  on  your  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  I  wish  as  chairman  of  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  con¬ 
fidence  expressed  by  the  chief  executives  of 
many  of  our  country’s  leading  corporations 
who  are  members  of  the  council  and  are 
meeting  in  Washington  on  June  10  of  this 
year  Thomas  I.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  of  Olin  Matheson  Chemical 
Corporation  proposed  a  resolution  expressing 
the  council’s  support  and  full  confidence  in 
you  as  Director  of  O.E.O.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  supported. 
I  wish  also  to  express  personally  to  you  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  high  degree 
of  statesmanship  and  frankness  with  which 
you  have  conducted  your  responsibilities.  I 
am  desirous  of  continuing  to  support  and 
work  with  you  in  accomplishing  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  O.E.O. 
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Walker  Cisler,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

August  31,  1966. 

To  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Wash.,  D.C. 

The  O.E.O.,  under  your  leadership,  deserves 
the  full  support  of  all  those  who  believe  in 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  who  believe 
in  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  and 
the  elimination  of  poverty  in  our  great  Na¬ 
tion.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor  Advisory 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  you  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  consider  you  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  public  servants  and  one  who  is 
dedicated  to  poverty.  Only  your  continued 
inspired  leadership  will  insure  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  to  move  forward.  With 
best  regards,  David  Sullivan. 

August  31,  1966. 

To  Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Wash.,  D.C. 

I  regret  deeply  the  attacks  being  made  on 
you  and  your  program.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  under  your  leadership 
has  done  more  work  in  less  time  than  any 
other  national  program.  I  hope  you  will  not 
resign. 

Finlay  C.  Allen,  first  general  vice  president, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join¬ 
ers  of  America. 

August  30,  1966. 

To  Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Because  of  absurd  Powell  comments  I 
want  you  to  know  that  my  business  asso¬ 
ciates  and  X  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
about  your  personal  activities  and  those  of 
OEO  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  president,  Hotel  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America. 

Shriver  noted  recently  that  Congressman 
Powell  in  a  speech  at  Baltimore  character¬ 
ized  the  poverty  program  as  “one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  successful  and  productive  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Don  Thomason, 

Regional  Director,  North  Central 

Region  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

There  are  3  V2  pages  of  this,  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  Kansas  City  district 
office  of  the  OEO  to  40  newspapers  in 
the  midwest  area  and  the  Mountain 
States. 

On  September  7  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Shriver 
a  letter,  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  from  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  my  District,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  three 
and  a  half  page  telegram  which  your  Kansas 
City  office  sent  to  this  newspaper  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3rd. 

It  appears  that  this  same  telegram  was 
sent  out  to  hundreds,  and  perhaps  even 
thousands,  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  at  an  extremely  high  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  immediately 
as  to  why  this  was  done,  and  the  total  cost 
of  these  telegrams. 

Sincerely, 

Dave  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress. 

About  a  week  or  10  days  went  by,  and 
I  did  not  receive  any  reply  from  Mr. 
Shriver.  I  wrote  him  again,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  also  wrote  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Shriver 
about  4  o’clock  Friday  afternoon  by 
messenger.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  this  afternoon  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Shriver  states  that  there  were  40 
such  telegrams  sent  out,  and  the  cost  of 
each  telegram  was  $77.  He  goes  on  to 
state: 


Fortunately,  this  cost  was  not  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  telegrams  were  paid  for  with 
private  funds. 

I  do  not  know  who  paid  for  them  or 
how  that  was  arrived  at,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Shriver’s  letter  they  were  paid  for 
with  private  funds. 

This  makes  a  total  of  about  $2,900. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  Kansas  City  office  was  carried 
away,  and  that  he  has  since  been  repri¬ 
manded  by  him  for  taking  this  action. 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  letter  re¬ 
ceived  this  afternoon  from  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  quote 
from  the  Comptroller  General’s  letter: 

By  letter  of  September  14,  1966,  you  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  an  enclosed  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  from  the  Kansas  City  regional 
office  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  one  of  the  newspapers  in  your  district. 

Your  request  that  we  advise  you  as  to  the 
number  of  similar  telegrams  sent  throughout 
the  country  and  the  total  cost  involved. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  TWX  message  dated 
September1  2,  1966,  sent  from  the  Office  of 
Ecnomic  Opportunity  in  Washington  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  affairs  officers  in  the 
seven  regional  offices  of  OEO. 

Let  me  quote  from  this  telegraph  that 
was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the 
seven  regional  offices,  the  one  that 
started  the  ball  rolling  on  this  telegram 
I  received  from  my  newspaper  friend  in 
my  district.  I  quote  from  the  telegram 
that  went  out  from  the  Washington 
office: 

Business  leadership  is  rallying  to  Shriver’s 
defense  against  Powell’s  attack  on  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  Sol  Linowitz,  chairman,  Xerox 
International,  says  “Shriver  is  best  admin¬ 
istrator  in  Washington.”  Suggest  these  tele¬ 
grams,  together  with  story  guidance  be  given 
immediately  to  local  newspapers  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  as  good  weekend  story  indi¬ 
cating  that  among  people  who  really  know 
administration,  Shriver  is  tops.  Remember 
Shriver  in  his  statement  said:  “.  .  .  I  have 
never  known  that  Congressman  Powell  con¬ 
sidered  himself  an  expert  on  administra¬ 
tion — either  public  or  private  .  .  .” 

The  telegram  goes  on  further.  This 
is  very  important,  I  believe.  I  quote  it 
as  follows: 

Important  we  try  to  get  this  story  across. 
For  your  confidential  guidance,  Lou  Harris 
poll  will  come  out  Monday  showing  54-^16 
public  opinion  against  war  on  poverty,  but 
83  %  of  Negro  poor  in  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  entire  letter  for  further  information 
of  the  Members : 

Comptroller  General  op  the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Dave  Martin, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  By  letter  of  September 
14,  1966,  you  question  the  propriety  of  an 
enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  from  the 
Kansas  City  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  your  district. 

You  request  that  we  advise  you  as  to  the 
number  of  similar  telegrams  sent  throughout 
the  country  and  the  total  cost  involved. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  TWX  message  dated 
September  2,  1966,  sent  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington  to  the 


attention  of  the  public  affairs  officers  in  the 
seven  regional  offices  of  OEO.  We  have  not 
ascertained  that  the  use  of  TWX  facilities 
for  sending  this  message  necessitated  the 
incurrence  of  any  additional  cost.  The  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  message  is  set  forth  in  its  open¬ 
ing  paragraphs  as  follows: 

“Business  leadership  is  rallying  to  Shav¬ 
er's  defense  against  Powell’s  attack  on  his 
administration.  Sol  Linowitz,  chairman, 
Xerox  International,  says  ‘Shriver  is  best  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Washington.’  Suggest  these 
telegrams,  together  with  story  guidance  be 
given  immediately  to  local  newspapers  and 
editorial  writers  as  good  weekend  story  indi¬ 
cating  that  among  people  who  really  know 
administration,  Shriver  is  tops.  Remember 
Shriver  in  his  statement  said:  ‘.  .  .  I  have 
never  known  that  Congressman  Powell  con¬ 
sidered  himself  an  expert  on  administra¬ 
tion — either -public  or  private  .  .  .’ 

“Important  we  try  to  get  this  story  across. 
For  your  confidential  guidance,  Lou  Harris 
poll  will  come  out  Monday  showing  54-46 
public  opinion  against  war  on  poverty,  but 
83%  of  Negro  poor  in  favor. 

“Also,  majority  of  urban  residents  suggest 
we  can  counter  overall  lack  of  approval  by 
indicating  that  the  closer  people  are  to  the 
programs,  the  more  they  approve  them.  Also, 
we  might  suggest  that  while  overall  war  on 
poverty  effort  may  not  be  liked,  just  about 
every  individual  program  in  it,  i.e..  Headstart, 
Upward  Bound,  legal  services,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  VISTA,  health  services,  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers,  etc.,  etc.,  did  receive  ap¬ 
proval — indicating  that  there  is  a  lack  of  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  about  the  program  as 
opposed  to  its  contents.” 

***** 

“Indicated  below  are  telegrams  received 
in  Mr.  Shriver’s  defense.” 

We  have  been  advised  that  of  all  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  which  received  this  message 
only  the  Kansas  City  Office  pursued  the  mat¬ 
ter  through  the  use  of  telegrams.  A  list  of 
40  addresses  to  whom  was  sent  a  telegram 
similar  to  the  one  enclosed  with  your  letter 
is  also  enclosed.  We  understand  that  at 
least  one  regional  office — San  Francisco— did 
nothing  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  message. 

The  Kansas  City  telegrams  were  sent 
through  facilities  operated  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  total  bill  to  be  submitted  by  GSA 
for  the  services  it  rendered  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,900.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  is  to  cover  GSA  costs  in  getting  the 
messages  to  Western  Union  distributing 
points  and  the  remainder  is  to  cover  charges 
billed  or  to  be  billed  by  Western  Union. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  you  think  it 
is  entirely  improper  to  use  the  taxpayers’ 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director 
of  the  Program. 

We  have  been  informally  advised  by  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  officials  that  Mr. 
Shriver  is  of  the  view,  apart  from  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  legality,  that  it  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  to  charge  public  funds  with  the  cost 
of  these  telegrams  and  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  determination  in  Kansas  to  utilize  tele¬ 
graphic  means  of  communication  was  most 
injudicious.  He  has,  therefore,  determined 
that  appropriated  funds  will  not  be  utilized 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  telegrams,  despite 
advice  from  his  General  Counsel  that  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  this  purpose  would 
be  legal. 

Tlie  determination  that  appropriated  funds 
will  not  be  charged  with  the  costs  of  the 
telegrams  in  question  renders  academic  the 
necessity  for  reaching  a  determination  of 
the  legal  issues  involved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Weitzel, 

Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 
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Then  they  go  on  with  a  further  tele¬ 
gram  and  quote  from  other  telegrams 
from  executives  of  various  companies  in 
the  country  that  are  conducting  these 
OEO  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Would  you  feel  those 
telegrams  might  have  been  politically 
motivated? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
The  Comptroller  General  also  goes  on  to 
state  the  total  cost  of  the  telegrams  sent 
from  the  Kansas  City  office  was  approx¬ 
imately  $2,900.  That  does  not  include 
the  original  telegram  sent  from  the 
Washington  office,  which  was  either 
written  or  composed  by  Mr.  Shriver  or 
one  of  his  high-powered  press  agents 
down  there  to  stimulate  this  entire  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country-  I  think  this  is  completely 
wrong  and  a  misappropriation  and  mis¬ 
use  of  the  taxpayers’  funds.  If  Mr. 
Shriver  wanted  to  make  a  personal  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York’s 
charges  about  his  ability  to  be  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  he  should  have  done  it 
through  the  press  and  not  through  tele¬ 
grams  sent  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  statement  at  the  outset,  it 
was  that  the  initial  telegram  cost  $2,800 
or  $2,900  and  it  was  paid  out  of  “private 
funds”  but  sent  under  the  OEO’s  name. 
The  gentleman  would  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  these  wrongdoings  are  now 
being  clarified  for  the  Record  and  per¬ 
haps  the  leadership  of  the  bill  or  some¬ 
one  should  try  to  find  out  what  private 
funds  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
propagandizing  and  promoting  the  OEO 
program.  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
be  an  important  matter  to  put  in  the 
Record? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
this  is  most  important.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  we 
should  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  report  that 
you  state  was  delivered  to  your  office — 
was  that  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Shriver? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  indicated 
that  the  person  in  the  Kansas  City  office 
was  motivated  by  excessive  zeal,  as  I 
recall  it,  or  some  such  phrase? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  Mr.  Shriver  was  candid  in 
suggesting  that  the  Kansas  City  man 


did  sign  his  own  name  through  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  zeal  when  apparently  his  instruc¬ 
tions  came  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct.  This  telegram,  part  of  which  I 
have  just  read  to  you,  suggested  to  the 
regional  director  that  he  immediately 
proceed  to  get  this  information  out  to 
the  press  in  his  area.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  manager  in  Kansas  City  was 
simply  following  instructions  as  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  original  telegram. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  so,  too, 
and  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Shriver  was  be¬ 
ing  less  than  candid  with  you  in  his  ex¬ 
planation.  Does  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  report  include  other  district 
offices  that  sent  out  similar  news  re¬ 
leases? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  They 
have  reported  in  this  letter  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  afternoon,  the  same  as  Mr. 
Shriver,  that  this  was  not  done  in  any 
of  the  other  district  offices  but  only  in 
Kansas  City.  A  list  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  that  received 
this  telegram  not  only  covers  the  Mid¬ 
west  area  along  the  Missouri  River  but 
also  the  Mountain  States. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Did  not  Mr.  Shriver 
say  he  had  reprimanded  the  fellow  in 
Kansas  City? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  And  he  is  reprimand¬ 
ing  him  for  doing  what  he  was  told  to  do. 

Is  this  not  another  credibility  gap? 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  that  is  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
that  is  a  good  interpretation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened  to  the  very  able  gentleman, 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky.  He  was  reprimanded 
and  sent  back  to  the  Pentagon.  Now  it 
has  gone  a  little  further,  and  as  we 
stated  previously,  he  is  back  at  Harvard. 
This  seems  to  be  par  for  the  course. 
The  reprimand  goes  through,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  with  reference 
to  poor  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  they  went  the 
last  mile. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  If  I  have 
any  further  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
take  this  time  to  suggest  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
if  they  do  not  stop  these  political  attacks 
on  the  cost  of  the  telegrams,  they  might 
find  out  that  they  are  cluttering  up  the 
Record  in  political  attacks,  at  the  cost  of 
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$90  a  page,  and  they  are  going  to  make 
thriftness  out  of  what  Sargent  Shriver 
did  in  the  course  of  their  political 
machinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  condone  the  misspending  of  any 
Government  funds.  I  believe  it  was  an 
unwise  act  to  send  out  telegrams  that 
have  been  alluded  to  here. 

However,  I  can  understand  how  things 
will  be  done  in  the  heat  of  an  attack  such 
as  this.  But  I  am  assured  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  taxpayers  have  suffered  no  loss,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
some  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  these  things  will  not  occur. 

But  as  far  as  Mr.  Shriver  is  concerned, 
I  believe  he  is  an  honest,  diligent,  hard¬ 
working,  and  dedicated  American,  doing 
the  best  he  can  with  a  real  tough  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  OEO  which 
I  have  received  on  this  subject: 

September  26,  1966. 

Re  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc., 
OEO  Contract  No.  53. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Republican  Poverty  Memorandum  No.  36, 
issued  August  11,  1966,  charged  favoritism 
in  awarding  Con  Am  a  contract  for  support 
services  in  connection  Job  Corps  field  opera¬ 
tions.  Specifically,  it  was  alleged: 

1.  Four  local  firms  recommended,  by  Job 
Corps  were  arbitrarily  by-passed  in  spite  of 
their  immediate  capability  and  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  base. 

2.  The  original  contract  was  estimated  at 
$500,000  and  required  more  than  $1,300,000 
to  complete. 

3.  A  senior  official  of  Con  Am  (W.  C.  Hobbs) 
contributed  $1,000  to  the  President’s  Club 
in  1964,  1965  and  1966,  with  the  inference 
that  this  led  to  the  awarding  of  the  contract. 

4.  Con  Am  had  no  prior  experience  in  this 
type  of  work. 

5.  OEO  stood  the  total  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  Washington  facility 
for  Con  Am. 

6.  With  the  expiration  of  the  OEO  con¬ 
tract,  Hobbs  was  separated  from  Con  Am. 

These  charges  were  made  the  subject  of 
articles  in  “The  Washington  Post”  and  in 
“The  New  York  Times”  on  the  next  date. 

BACKGROUND 

It  was  apparent  that  committee  investiga¬ 
tors  had  access  to  the  OEO  procurement  file 
which  Included  an  auditor’s  report  dated 
April  1,  1965,  which  isolated  many  of  the 
issues  utilized  in  the  complaint.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  contracting  officer  to  this  audit 
was  not  contained  in  the  procurement  file, 
which  is  available  to  the  public,  but  did 
appear  in  the  administrative  file  on  the 
contract  which  apparently  was  not  reviewed 
by  the  committee  investigators.  The  New 
York  Times  article  included  the  contracting 
officer’s  specific  denial  of  any  earlier  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Con  Am  official  named  in 
the  complaint.  He  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I 
was  unaware  until  you  Just  told  me  that  he 
made  a  political  contribution  to  anybody.” 

FINDINGS 

The  OEO  contract  with  Con  Am  was  phased 
out  as  of  June  30,  1966.  After  18  months  of 
service,  it  was  estimated  by  Con  Am  offi- 
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cials  that  the  company  lost  $65,000.  Con 
Am’s  performance  on  the  contract  which  re¬ 
quired  architectural  and  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  In  the  field  as  well  as  logistic  and  trans¬ 
portation  support  was  evaluated  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  good.  Con  Am’s  records  have  been 
subjected  to  audit  on  the  part  of  Agency 
auditors  as  well  as  the  Government  Account¬ 
ing  Office  without  reference  to  any  serious 
shortcomings  or  administrative  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  With  specific  reference  to  the  allega¬ 
tions  above: 

1.  The  official  who  recommended  the  four 
local  firms  did  so  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
experience  in  dealing  with  them  in  the  past. 
Although  approached  by  Con  Am,  who 
showed  interest  in  performing  these  services, 
he  did  not  include  them  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  since  he  had  no  prior  dealings  with 
them.  He  was  also  thinking  solely  in  terms 
of  architectural  and  engineering  service.  The 
memorandum  in  which  he  submitted  his  pro¬ 
posals  called  for  discussion  with  the  contract¬ 
ing  officer.  At  this  discussion  it  became 
apparent  that  a  firm  was  needed  which  could 
provide  immediate  field  support  to  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  West  Coast.  It  was  also  devel¬ 
oped  at  this  time  that  support  for  logistics 
and  transportation  would  be  desirable,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  the  four  local  Washington 
firms  did  not  have  the  immediate  capability 
demonstrated  by  Con  Am. 

2.  The  Job  Corps  memorandum  of  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1964,  estimated  engineering  services 
alone  on  the  contract  would  run  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $1  million.  The  Con  Am  contract 
included  logistic  support  services  as  well. 
The  assignment  of  work  was  by  task  orders 
which  assured  the  satisfactory  performance 
of  a  particular  task  before  additional  tasks 
would  be  assigned.  The  first  phase  of  the 
contract  only  was  estimated  to  cost  $500,000 
with  increments  to  be  incorporated  as  re¬ 
quired. 

3.  This  same  official,  W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior 
VP  advised  OEO  that  he  has  been  a  financial 
contributor  to  the  Republican  Party  for  25 
years  and  has  given  as  much  if  not  more  to 
Republican  causes  in  the  past  three  years,  as 
he  had  to  the  President’s  Club.  He  says  he 
has  the  cancelled  checks  to  prove  it  and  will 
produce  them  on  demand. 

4.  Con  Am  had  a  history  of  similar  services 
for  the  Defense  Department  and  furnished 
ample  documentation  as  to  its  ability  to  per¬ 
form  as  required. 

5.  According  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  senior  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Con  Am  had  other  work  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Washington  office  was  pro-rated 
so  that  OEO  only  paid  for  that  part  support¬ 
ive  of  contract  #53.  All  furnishings  and 
other  materials  made  available  for  Con  Am’s 
use  have  been  recovered  in  agreement  with 
the  original  understanding. 

6.  It  is  true  that  Hobbs  and  Con  Am  went 
separate  ways  after  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Hobbs  maintains,  however,  that 
this  was  a  result  in  shift  in  company  policy 
and  his  desire  to  set  up  his  own  business, 
which  is  currently  operational. 

SUMMARY 

A  thorough  analysis  of  all  aspects  of  OEO’s 
relationship  with  Con  Am  in  connection  with 
this  program  does  not  reveal  any  indication 
or  evidence  of  favoritism  or  irregularities  in 
supervision  or  administration  of  the  services 
provided. 

To  quote  Bill  Hobbs,  “I  don’t  need  political 
influence  to  lose  $65,000.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey], 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point,  and 
if  the  gentleman  needs  additional  time, 
I  shall  see  that  he  gets  it? 


Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  put 
in  the  Record  the  OEO  answer  to  the 
first  Republican  Party  Poverty  Memo¬ 
randum  on  Con  Am  about  which  he 
spoke  so  that  all  of  us  can  see  it.  I 
have  seen  a  few  smatterings  of  remarks 
in  the  press  about  Mr.  Sugarman  and 
what  he  said,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
from  Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  requesting  that 
this  be  done  in  order  that  I  may  look  at 
it  tomorrow.  I  have  talked  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  we  shall  have  a  follow  up  on  the 
previous  one,  in  order  to  have  full  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  Record  as 
the  debate  develops. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  will  accept  these  items,  I  also 
have  here  a  letter,  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc., 
signed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hobbs,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  mentioned  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  remarks  made  earlier  today  and  who 
has  been  accused,  as  I  understood  it,  on 
the  floor  as  the  official  of  the  rather  large 
private  group,  of  wrongful  handling  of 
public  funds. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  to  the  April  25,  1966,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  in  which  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Slack],  begins  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  this  entire  matter 
which,  incidentally,  was  made  in  response 
to  detailed  charges  previously  made  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  which  are 
alluded  to,  and  which  the  gentleman  well 
knows  are  available  for  his  own  inspec¬ 
tion  or  for  the  inspection  of  anyone  else, 
that  led  to  Representative  Slack’s  re¬ 
marks  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  made  the  original  charges.  The 
facts  have  been  categorically  answered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  already. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  briefly  but  with 
the  observation  that  I  hope  we  can  get 
away  from  personalities  and  political  ob¬ 
servations  here  and  get  down  to  the 
practicalities  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  just  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  looked  over  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Slack]  and  in  no  way  did  he 
disagree  with  the  facts  contained  in  the 
report  that  I  gave  at  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  In  fact,  the  OEO 
themselves  have  thoroughly  investigated 
my  remarks  and  found  them  to  be  ac¬ 
curate — completely  accurate.  That  is 
why  they  did  not  follow  up  rather  than 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack]  .  So  this  was  about  the  last  thing 
that  Mr.  Boutin  did  before  he  went  over 
to  the  SB  A. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  begin  by  observing  that  there  has 
been  great  effort,  devotion,  diligence,  and 
excellence  placed  in  this  legislation  by 
members  of  both  sides  of  our  committee. 


I  want  to  begin  by  indicating  my  per¬ 
sonal  admiration  for  the  work  done  by 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  who 
has  spared  nothing  of  himself  or  his 
staff  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  bill  providing  a  sound,  practical 
approach  to  these  problems. 

On  the  minority  side,  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  those  who  traveled  with  me,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  We  went  first¬ 
hand  into  the  West  and  Midwest  and 
looked  at  citywide  poverty  programs  in 
action. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  we  found 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt  here  before 
the  committee  today  of  what  we  are  up 
against.  The  question  is  not  what  kind 
of  job  Mr.  Shriver  is  doing — and  I  think 
he  is  doing  a  splendid  job.  The  question 
is  not  whether  he  is  capable  of  doing  the 
job  of  licking  poverty  by  himself  with 
a  limited  staff.  The  question  is  whether 
in  this  day  and  age  we,  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  history  of  all  mankind,  can 
do  anything  and  are  we  doing  enough 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  pressing 
problem. 

I  concur  with  my  colleague  from  Indi¬ 
ana  that  poverty  has  been  with  us 
through  all  the  ages.  Back  in  Biblical 
days,  Isaiah  said,  in  chapter  3,  verse  15: 

What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

Then  in  the  beginning  of  this  country 
around  1774,  Oliver  Goldsmith  said: 

Laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  rule  the 
law. 

Well,  today  we  rule  with  law  and  I 
hope  we  can  be  men  of  wisdom  and  fair¬ 
ness  and  prudence  and  look  at  this  leg¬ 
islation  candidly  and  precisely  to  see 
what  we  can  do  with  the  means  at  hand. 

We  have  already  done  a  great  deal  and 
I  might  add  that  if  there  is  anything  that 
this  program  suffers  from,  it  is  probably 
an  element  of  too  great  a  success  in  some 
of  its  systems. 

We  all  love  Headstart.  Everybody 
speaks  well  of  Headstart,  even  those 
who  want  to  transfer  it  to  another  major 
agency.  It  might  become  somewhat  lost 
or  indifferently  treated,  but  even  those 
people  who  advocate  this  admire  Heafl- 
start.  The  trouble  with  Headstart  is 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  money  in  it 
to  do  all  the  job  that  we  know  we  can 
do  now  with  all  the  children  who  can  be 
helped.  This  is  suffering  from  success. 

I  would  remind  those  who  do  want  to 
transfer  it  that,  although  they  may  mean 
well,  they  indicate  a  certain  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  true  grasp  and  thrust 
of  the  Headstart  program. 

Headstart  is  not  just  an  education 
program,  it  is  something  new,  innova¬ 
tive,  imaginative  beyond  all  understand¬ 
ing  when  we  passed  this  legislation. 

It  is  really  a  child  and  family  develop¬ 
ment  program.  We  bring  to  bear  in  the 
life  of  a  child  much  more  than  just  sys¬ 
tematic  education,  the  work  of  a  good 
teacher,  and  beyond  that  all  the 
strengths  and  skills  of  child  development 
specialists.  We  bring  in  medical  pro¬ 
grams.  We  bring  in  testing  programs. 
We  bring  in  dental  care.  We  find  defi¬ 
ciencies — and  we  are  coming  up  with 
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figures  showing  that  better  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  children  who  are  examined 
have  very,  very  vital  deficiencies  that 
would  impair  their  learning  progress 
through  all  their  lives.  Finding  these 
tilings,  we  have  followup  programs  that 
have  been  excellently  devised  and  are 
working  very  well. 

This,  of  course,  we  have  done  to  help 
the  family  and  to  help  the  child.  This 
has  been  done  as  it  has  never  been  done 
before.  So  if  you  want  to  keep  this 
going,  growing,  and  succeeding,  you  are 
going  to  leave  that  program  right  where 
it  is.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Sargent  Shrivel*  and  his  people 
In  OEO. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  success,  because  in  every 
city  where  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  presently  ongoing  there  are 
more  eligible  persons  for  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  than  we  have  slots 
into  which  we  can  place  them. 

I  say  that  in  at  least  these  two  cases, 
plus  the  work  study  and  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  assistance  and  rural  loans,  in  al¬ 
most  every  phase  you  can  imagine,  the 
program  is  suffering  from  the  symptoms 
of  success. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  take  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  gained  from  our  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field  and  we  have  tried  to 
legislate  on  a  successful  precedent  basis 
so  that  we  can  pass  into  all  the  areas 
of  the  coimtry  successful  experiences  of 
the  leading  programs. 

In  my  investigation  of  the  cities  I 
found,  yes,  that  some  cities  were  lag¬ 
ging;  but  you  cannot  blame  that  on 
Sargent  Shriver  and  you  cannot  blame 
that  on  this  law.  There  are  juridical 
tangles  in  our  cities  that  we  cannot  cure 
with  law  from  Washington. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  is  a  juridical 
tangle  almost  like  the  mythical  king¬ 
dom  of  Graustark.  You  cannot  possibly 
travel  around  the  county  in  1  day.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  law  we  pass 
in  Washington  will  cure  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  problem  until  good  government 
takes  over.  In  making  that  statement 
I  do  not  criticize  any  persons  in  the 
government,  but  there  is  a  county-city 
jurisdictional  setup  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  administer  this  act  or  this 
kind  of  program  well. 

The  same  thing  might  be  true  of  my 
city  of  New  York.  In  New  York  there 
has  been  undertaken  a  vast  new  program 
to  try  to  bring  that  city  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  poverty.  This  has  been 
done,  though  there  has  been  failure  after 
failure  in  New  York  City  programs,  and 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
Washington  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  observa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  during  the  debate  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  I  think  we  had  better 
vote  for  this  program  for  one  very  com¬ 
pelling  reason.  It  is  sort  of  like  the  man 
who  goes  to  the  hospital  to  visit  people 
day  after  day,  and  says,  “I  have  great 
charity.  I  love  every  patient  in  this 
hospital,  and  I  have  been  loving  them  in 
all  their  illnesses,  and  I  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  to  all  their  illnesses.  I  love 


these  people  because  they  are  ill.  I 
will  do  anything  I  can  for  their  ill¬ 
nesses.” 

A  proper  comment  might  be,  "Let’s 
stop  doing  something  for  the  illnesses 
and  let’s  start  doing  something  for  the 
remedies.” 

I  say  that  we  have  programs  in  this 
Government  that  we  have  been  support¬ 
ing,  year  in  and  year  out,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  programs  involving  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  welfare  which  are  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $4  billion  a 
year.  We  have  been  supporting  such 
programs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  been  supporting  the  malady — de¬ 
pendency.  Now  we  are  calling  upon  the 
House  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  a 
remedy  for  the  malady.  It  can  be  done 
if  we  continue  to  press  this  program 
with  bipartisan  support,  by  better  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps, 
by  better  programs  in  Headstart,  and 
better  health  in  the  rural  areas  and  the 
cities.  By  doing  this  we  will  be  doing 
something  against  the  growing  estab¬ 
lishment  of  welfare. 

As  my  final  point,  I  would  invite  your 
attention  to  a  new  section  in  this  bill, 
section  603,  which  I  have  succeeded  in 
placing  in  the  legislation.  It  calls  upon 
tire  Director  of  the  OEO  to  encourage 
State  agencies  and  coordinate  Federal 
agencies  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and 
bring  about  literacy  training  for  the  il¬ 
literate,  better  job  training  for  the  un¬ 
trained,  and  better  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  have  not  had  any 
chance  for  employment  because  of  their 
illiteracy  or  undertraining.  If  we  can 
get  that  done,  we  will  see  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  recede  in  every  city. 

We  saw  it  recede  in  Chicago,  where 
under  Mayor  Daly  and  the  late  Welfare 
Commissioner  Raymond  Hillyard,  they 
rolled  back  the  welfare  program  to  an 
all-time  low  using  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  poverty  program. 

They  did  it  in  Chicago.  Let  us  do  it 
all  over  this  country  and  let  us  start 
legislating  the  remedy  for  the  malady 
instead  of  contributing  to  illness  of  de¬ 
pendency. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.] 

Sixty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  Tire  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

[Roll  No.  306] 
Craley 

Flynt 

Albert 

Cunningham 

Fogarty 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Daddarlo 

Ford, 

Anderson, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gerald  R. 

Tann. 

Derwinski 

Frledel 

AsplnaU 

Dickinson 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Baring 

Diggs 

Garmatz 

Barrett 

Donohue 

Glaimo 

Blatnik 

Dorn 

GUUgan 

Bow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Goodell 

Brock 

Dyal 

Gray 

Callaway 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Griffiths 

Carter 

Evans.  Colo. 

Gurney 

CeUer 

Everett 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Clausen. 

Evins.  Term. 

Halleck 

Don  H. 

Fallon 

Hanna 

Clevenger 

Farbstein 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Conable 

Fascell 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Conyers 

Findley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Cooley 

Fino 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Corman 

Fisher 

Hays 

Hubert 

Morrison 

St  Germain 

Hollfleld 

Morse 

Scott 

Horton 

Moss 

Shipley 

Hutchinson 

Murray 

Shriver 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Nodzl 

Sikes 

Jones,  Mo. 

Nix 

Skubltz 

Jones,  N.C. 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Va. 

Koogh 

O'Konskl 

Stophons 

King,  N.Y. 

Olson,  Mont. 

Sweeney 

Kluczynakl 

Passman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kupferman 

Phllbln 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Landrum 

Plrnle 

Toll 

Long,  Md. 

Pongo 

Tuck 

McClory 

Pool 

Tunney 

McEwon 

Powell 

Tuten 

McMillan 

Quillen 

Van  Deerlln 

McVicker 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Mias. 

Mallllard 

Rolf  el 

Wcltner 

Martin,  Ala. 

Relnecke 

White,  Idaho 

Martin,  Mass. 

Resntck 

Whitten 

Mathias 

Rivers,  8.0. 

Willis 

Michel 

Robison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mlllor 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wilson, 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Charles  H. 

Moore 

Roncallo 

Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  15111, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
301  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  take  this  time  to  confer  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  general  debate  tomorrow  and,  as 
far  as  our  side  is  concerned,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  we  will  do 
our  very  best  to  complete  all  of  our 
speeches  under  general  debate  without 
having  to  use  the  time  we  have  left,  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  that  we  have  used  more 
time  today  than  has  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Speaking  for  this 
side,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  yield  all 
the  balance  of  my  time  except  2  hours, 
which  could  be  used  tomorrow,  if  your 
side  w'ould  be  willing  to  use  all  your  time 
except  2  hours,  which  would  be  used  to¬ 
morrow,  and  we  could  agree  to  come  in 
tomorrow  morning  at  11  o’clock,  and 
then  on  Wednesday  we  could  start  un¬ 
der  the  5-minute  rale. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  able  to  confer  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  committee,  I  can  only  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  do  our  very 
best.  We  will  expedite  our  speeches,  get¬ 
ting  out  all  the  information  and  facts  we 
feel  we  should,  but  we  cannot  make  any 
firm  commitment  as  to  the  limitation  of 
the  balance  of  the  time.  I  will  say  we 
will  do  our  best  to  stay  here  as  long  as 
the  gentleman  wants  to  finish  debate  to¬ 
morrow.  so  the  bill  can  be  read. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Since  we  have  used 
only  1  hour  and  44  minutes  because  of 
quorum  calls,  I  have  no  authority  to 
agree  to  that.  I  wish,  however,  that  the 
gentleman  would  confer  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  see  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
do  what  I  have  suggested.  We  are  pre- 
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pared  to  yield  up  all  our  time  except  2 
hours,  which  we  would  use  tomorrow. 

Then,  of  course,  we  would  expect  you  to 
yield  all  of  your  time  except  2  hours.  We 
could  come  In  at  11  o’clock  and  finish 
debate  without  any  undue  delay  or  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  Members. 

Mr.  AYRES.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  me  to  make  that  commitment  without 
conferring  with  Members  on  this  side, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  confer  with  them 
this  evening.  I  suggest  that  we  continue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  3  minutes.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  desire  any  further  time? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford], 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  a  privilege  to  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  in  his  leadership 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
work  with  him  this  year,  and  I  want  to 
say  here  that  I  know  of  no  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  through  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  since  I 
have  been  on  it  that  has  had  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  H.R.  15111,  the  1966  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
has  had. 

I  know  that  this  legislation  presents  a 
great  temptation  for  many  people  to 
make  political  speeches.  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  for  a  number  of  months 
that  in  November  one  of  the  principal 
issues  that  we  wall  have  to  discuss  and 
defend  politically,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
observers,  is  this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  places  in  front  of  all  of  us  the 
temptation  to  make  political  speeches, 
and  we  have  heard  our  share  of  them 
today.  However,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
we  remember  the  real  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  Please,  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  what  a  cruel  hoax  we  are  perpetrating 
on  the  people,  looking  to  the  Congress 
for  some  ray  of  hope  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  when  wo  suggest  from  either  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  really 
a  very  simple  one  that  could  be  won  if 
wo  just  did  one  more  thing  in  exactly 
the  way  that  some  one  of  us  might  think 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  would  be  indeed  surprised  if  anyone 
were  able  to  design  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  could  come  to  a  body  as  diverse  as 
this  great  House  of  Representatives  and 
satisfy  all  of  its  Members  that  it  was  the 
one  infallable  way  to  conduct  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  that,  nor 
am  I  disappointed  that  it  is  not  in 
prospect. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  we 
are  wasting  time  with  quibbling  over 
who  sent  what  telegram  to  whom  and 
who  paid  for  it,  when  we  should  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  people  that  we  are  trying 
to  reach  with  the  programs  under  this 
act. 


We  are  going  to  be  discussing  the  Job 
Corps  at  some  stage  in  this  debate  which 
is  one  of  the  areas  of  this  program  most 
frequently  attacked  by  the  critics  of  the 
act  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  by 
press  releases  and  speeches  and  state¬ 


ments  made  publicly  and  otherwise 
across  the  country,  I  hope  when  we 
begin  to  discuss  important  part  of  the 
poverty  war  this  we  will  keep  in  mind  the 
people  who  are  the  object  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
reach  through  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  profile  that  was  recently 
done  on  the  average  person  entering  the 
Job  Corps  program.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  his  education.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  already  al¬ 
luded  to  it.  We  find  the  average  boy  or 
girl  who  volunteers  for  this  program  has 
a  reading  score  of  4.7  years  of  school. 
That  gives  him  less  than  a  fifth-grade 
reading  ability. 

These  people  are  all  volunteers,  I  might 
say.  We  do  not  conscript  anyone  for  the 
Job  Corps.  These  applicants  are  young 
people  who,  themselves,  have  initiated 
the  action  bringing  them  to  a  program 
that  they  hope  will  afford  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  participating  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  This  person  has  about 
7  years  of  “some  kind”  of  schooling  when 
he  gets  to  the  program. 

From  a  health  standpoint;  80  percent 
of  them  have  never  seen  a  doctor  or  a 
dentist,  either  for  an  examination  or  for 
treatment. 

All  of  them  average,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  them  as  a  group,  7  pounds  under¬ 
weight  for  their  age  or  for  their  age  and 
height  combined. 

When  one  looks  at  their  brief  back¬ 
grounds,  one  finds  that  63  percent  of 
them  have  no  previous  record  in  terms 
of  a  police  record  or  trouble  with  social 
agencies  or  treatment  by  social  agencies. 
This  belies  the  statements  which  are 
made,  and  which  have  had  a  terrible 
frightening  effect  on  many  citizens  of 
this  country,  that  the  average  Job  Corps- 
man  is  a  fugitive  from  society  because 
he  is  really  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Just  27  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  have  some  record  of  minor  anti¬ 
social  behavior  before  they  come  to  the 
Corps,  and  10  percent  of  these  people 
have  what  we  consider  to  be  a  serious 
conviction  for  some  infraction  of  soci¬ 
ety’s  rules. 

What  kind  of  family  do  they  come 
from?  Do  they  have  a  family  at  all? 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps  come  from  broken  homes. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  them  come  from 
families  where  the  head  of  the  household 
is  unemployed.  Fifty  percent  of  these 
boys  and  girls  come  from  families  that 
are  on  relief. 

This  is  what  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  was 
alluding  to  a  little  while  ago  when  he 
asked  that  we  quit  quibbling  about  the 
$1.75  billion  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  in  comparison  to  $4.2  billion  in  wel¬ 
fare  programs  that  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  vote  for  with  such  alac¬ 
rity.  Recognize  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  we  are  handling  in  this  one  pro¬ 
gram  alone  come  out  of  homes  where 
their  idea  of  the  way  to  live  is  to  live 
from  one  relief  check  to  the  other. 

We  are  offering  boys  who  have  enough 
foresight  to  look  for  a  better  life  for 
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themselves  an  opportunity  for  that  bet¬ 
ter  life  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  boys  and  girts 
who  are  entering  the  Job  Corps  have 
never  been  employed  in  any  kind  of 
steady  employment  or  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  before  they  entered  the  Job  Corps. 
They  have  obsolutely  no  conception  of 
what  it  Is  like  to  work  for  a  dollar  and 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  spending  a 
dollar  that  was  earned  by  their  own 
ability  or  effort. 

Those  who  were  working  present  even 
a  more  frightening  figure.  Of  the  10 
percent  who  did  have  some  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment  before  they  came  to  the  Job 
Corps  the  average  wage  they  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  earning  was  80  cents  per  hour. 

Recent  studies  of  followup  on  boys 
who  have  completed  Job  Corps  training 
indicate  that  they  are  averaging  SI £Z 
an  hour  when  they  leave  the  Job  Corps; 
that  is,  within  a  very  short  period  there¬ 
after. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  rather 
quickly  what  a  contribution  the  graduate 
of  the  Job  Corps  is  capable  of  making  to 
society  when  he  starts  to  earn  double 
what  he  was  earning  before  he  came 
there,  if  he  was  in  that  lucky  10  percent 
who  had  jobs.  But  the  gains  to  society 
through  the  increased  earning  capacity 
of  all  Job  Corps  graduates  more  than 
repays  our  citizen-taxpayers  for  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

This  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  we  examine  some  of  the  indicators 
of  progress  for  those  young  people 
through  this  program;  the  arrest  rate 
of  corpsmen  is  about  one-half  the  na¬ 
tional  youth  rate.  The  average  wage  of 
placed  graduates  is  $1.71  per  hour.  The 
average  graduate  gains  1.7  grades  in 
reading  ability  his  first  5  months  of 
training. 

Also  $34  million  worth  of  conservation 
work  was  accomplished  by  these  young 
Americans  while  they  were  undergoing 
training — perhaps  their  first — but 
thanks  to  the  Corps,  certainly  not  their 
last  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  their  country. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  how  much  time  remains  on  each 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  3  hours  and  18  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  2  hours  and  50  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  wish  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  back  sufficient  time  right  now  to 
balance  out  with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
will  count. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
great  weakness  of  our  present  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington,  says  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  is  that  it  depends  on  the  policy  of 
“the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.” 1  Conse¬ 
quently,  small  experiments  grow  into 
major  programs,  while  a  little  inflation 
leads  to  runaway  inflation.  Similarly,  in 
church-state  relationships,  the  time  to 
resist  is  when  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
is  applied. 

Last  year,  therefore,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  poverty  amendments 
in  an  attempt  to  clarify  what  I  then  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  area,  and  hoping  thereby  to  nip  in 
the  bud  a  questionable  practice.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  at 
that  point  made  a  few  grants  to  and 
entered  into  a  few  contracts  with 
churches  and  other  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  Since  this  seemed  in  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  I  offered  an 
amendment  barring  such  grants  and/or 
contracts  in  the  future.  With  the  defeat 
of  my  amendment,  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  felt  free  to  proceed  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  has  done  so  in  a  multiplicity  of 
instances.  Now  the  wedge  pries  wider 
as  the  months  pass  by.  I,  therefore,  shall 
once  again  in  1966,  call  upon  the  House 
to  pass  this  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  religious  liberty  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  America  to  an  extent  unparal¬ 
leled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Yet 
we  seem  at  present  to  overlook  the  his¬ 
toric  evidence  that  our  religious  liberty 
Is  the  direct  result  of  the  wall  that  was 
established  between  church  and  state  in 
the  last  article  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Professor  Leo  Pfeffer,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science.  Long  Is¬ 
land  University,  and  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress,  declared: 

The  last  words  of  the  last  article  of  the 
Constitution  prohibit  any  religious  test  (as 
a  qualification  of  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States)  and  the  first  words 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro¬ 
hibit  “any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion.”  The  significance  of  this  ending 
and  beginning  is  more  than  symbolic,  it  in¬ 
dicates  unmistakably  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  independence 
of  religion  and  government  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  democracy  and  freedom.2 

The  philosophy  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  was  a  new  and  revolutionary 
idea.  Jefferson  stated  the  idea  most  con¬ 
cisely  in  his  letter  to  the  Danbury  Baptist 
Association  in  1802  when  he  wrote: 


1  Lippmann,  Walter  “The  Thin  End  of  the 
Wedge”,  Newsweek,  February  14,  1966. 

2  Pfeffer,  Leo,  Church,  State  and  Freedom, 

Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1953,  p.  114. 


Believing  with  you  that  religion  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his 
God,  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for 
his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legitimate 
powers  of  government  reach  actions  only,  and 
not  opinions,  X  contemplate  with  sovereign 
reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American 
people  which  declared  that  their  legislature 
should  “make  no  law  respecting  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,”  thus  building  a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state.3 

“Jefferson’s  phrase,”  as  Waite  has  said, 
“was  a  shout  of  triumph  after  a  winning 
fight  against  new  world  remnants  of  old 
world  ecclesiasticism.”  4 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
was  a  uniquely  American  contribution  to 
Western  civilization.  Under  this  system, 
religion  has  achieved  in  the  United 
States  a  high  estate  unequalled  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  The  great  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  justified  by  history, 
and  proved  the  proposition  on  which  it 
was  based — that  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  best  for  church  and 
best  for  state,  and  secures  freedom  for 
both. 

My  concern  for  governmental  propri¬ 
ety  is  matched,  therefore,  by  my  concern 
for  the  church,  that  it  might  not  become 
a  partner  to  its  own  diminution  to  the 
level  of  a  ward  of  the  State,  a  pseudo¬ 
political  lobbying  agency  or  a  mere  dis¬ 
tributor  of  government  largess.  For 
2,000  years  the  Christian  church,  as  a 
part  of  its  high  and  holy  mission  among 
men  has  carried  out  great  works  of  be¬ 
nevolence  through  the  voluntary  service 
and  giving  of  Christian  people,  and  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  OEO.  Caring 
for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind  by  churches  has 
never  before  required  the  receipt  by 
churches  of  tax  funds.  Such  a  practice 
can  well  undermine  both  their  strength 
and  their  freedom. 

Since  my  church  is  weakened  by  what¬ 
ever  extent  it  has  accepted  tax  funds  and 
could  well  be  compromised  by  becoming 
an  agency  of  the  secular  State,  if  my 
efforts  here  resulted  in  nothing  more 
than  the  cessation  of  grants  to  and/or 
contracts  with  Baptist  churches,  I  would 
have  rendered  a  service  both  to  my 
church  and  to  our  country. 

Pfeffer  contends: 

The  principle  of  separation  and  freedom 
was  conceived  as  a  unitary  principle  .  .  . 
separation  guarantees  freedom,  and  freedom 
requires  separation.  The  experiences  in 
other  countries  indicate  clearly  that  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  is  most  secure  where  Church 
and  State  are  separated  and  least  secure 
where  Church  and  State  are  united.6 

It  is  a  natural  conclusion,  then,  that 
when  the  constitutional  fathers  and  the 
generation  that  adopted  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  formalized  the  concept  of  the  first 
amendment,  they  thereby  imposed — and 
intended  to  impose — on  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  in  church  and  state 
a  great  moral  obligation  to  preserve  this 
experiment.  They  knew  from  their  ex- 
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perience  in  Europe  the  regrettable  con¬ 
sequences,  both  practical  and  spiritual, 
when  the  church  became  dependent 
upon  the  Government  for  its  sustenance. 

Regrettably,  congressional  actions 
that  appeared  as  an  occasional  intrusion 
on  the  principle  of  separation  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  have  today  attained  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  massive  assault.  The  twin 
rails  of  our  American  experiment, 
church  and  state,  originally  intended  to 
follow  parallel,  unconflicting,  and  un- 
hostile  pathways,  have  been  put  on  a 
sure  collision  course.  An  indication  of 
this  development  is  revealed  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  on  December  9,  1965,  by  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
San  Francisco.  He  said : 

Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we  have 
given  hundreds  without  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separation  of  Church  and  State.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the 
difference  in  “today”  and  “3  or  4  years 
ago”?  How  can  it  be  constitutional  to¬ 
day  to  give  hundreds  of  grants  to  reli¬ 
gious  groups  when  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  3  or  4  years  ago?  How  can  any 
direct  grant  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  religious  bodies  be  constitutional  in 
view  of  the  first  amendment  and  conse¬ 
quent  Supreme  Court  rulings? 

For  example,  I  am  a  Baptist,  regularly 
contributing  to  the  support  of  my  own 
church  through  voluntary  giving.  Yet,  if 
1  red  cent  is  taxed  from  me  through  force 
of  law  by  my  Government  and  given  to  a 
Baptist  church,  I  must  vigorously  protest 
that  my  constitutional  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  have  been  violated  by 
my  Government.  How  much  greater  the 
violation  in  the  case  of  my  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bor  or  my  Catholic  neighbor  forced  by 
law  to  support  through  his  taxes  a  reli¬ 
gious  enterprise  in  violation  of  his  own 
conscience.  By  no  device  or  any  process, 
however  circuitous  or  indirect,  should  he 
be  required  to  support  any  function  of  my 
church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  “land  where  religious  liberty  and 
justice  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state  is  now  facing 
one  break  after  another  in  the  historic 
wall  of  separation.” 7 

It  can  be  neither  ignored  nor  denied 
that  we  are  moving  away  from  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  with  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Government  funds  for  church 
support.  I  am  as  much  concerned  over 
the  direction  in  which  the  facts  point  as 
I  am  the  facts  themselves.  They  point 
the  wrong  way.  They  point  toward  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  fusion  of  church  and  state.  Our 
constant  circumvention  of  the  wall  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  can  ulti¬ 
mately  bring  that  wall  tumbling  down 
like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  What  began  as 
a  trickling  stream  has  become  a  raging 
torrent  which  may  1  day  sweep  away  the 


•  OEO  Press  Release,  December  10,  1965  as 
recorded  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  p.  740. 

T  Archer,  Glenn,  "The  Growing  Struggle  for 
Religious  Liberty”  cited  by  Lowell,  Stanley: 
Embattled  Wall,  Washington,  D.C.:  POAU, 
1966,  p.  41. 
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wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  erected  by  the  first  amendment.  An 
ever  increasing  stream  of  tax  funds  is 
flowing  to  religious  institutions  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965,  the  Defense  Education  Act,  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  with  which 
we  are  primarily  concerned  in  this  cur¬ 
rent  House  debate. 

A  survey  in  July  1965,  admittedly  far 
from  complete,  found  at  least  115  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  through  which  there 
was  possible  involvement  in  church  ac¬ 
tivities  or  through  which  there  could  be 
church  administration  of  Government 
programs.8 * 10 

The  number  of  overt  violations  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  OEO  is  legion.  Yet,  no  less 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin 
has  stated: 

History  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  and  ratified  thi3 
provision  (the  First  Amendment)  not  merely 
•to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  every  man  the  unencumbered 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  conscience.  It  is  also  clear 
that  to  avoid  any  encroachment  on  this 
right,  our  Founding  Fathers  intended  to  out¬ 
law  forever  the  Congressional  appropriations 
of  all  funds  for  the  direct  or  indirect  sup¬ 
port  of  any  and  all  religious  institutions  and 
their  activities.” 

Observe  the  evidence  as  reported  in 
leading  secular  publications: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

A  showpiece  of  religious  cooperation 
in  the  poverty  aid  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  19 
when  Mr.  Shriver  announced  Federal 
grants  of  $2.8  million  to  religious  groups 
for  services  to  migrant  workers.  These 
funds  are  also  being  granted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  lion’s 
share  of  the  $1,338,926  went  to  Michigan 
Migrant  Opportunity,  Inc. — Protestant- 
Catholic.  The  Arizona  Migrant  and 
Indian  Ministry — interdenominational — 
got  $1,231,084“ 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2 

In  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  staffs  of  de¬ 
nominational  schools  were  augmented  by 
personnel  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program.  In  Evansville- 
Vanderberg  County  183  persons  were  to 
receive  employment  in  the  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  and  62  through  the 
summer.  Of  these,  138  and  21,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  to  work  in  parochial 
schools.11 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  we  were 
using  poverty  funds  to  employ  people  to 


8  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 
in  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  p.  686. 

”  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  p.  4. 

10  “Poverty  War  Proposal  Revamped,”  El 
Paso  Times,  February  18,  1965  and  Church 
and  State,  Vol.  18,  No.  5,  May,  1965,  p.  14. 

11  “How  We  Can  Help  Up  Economic  Ladder”, 
Evansville  Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  March 
14,  1965. 


work  in  parochial  schools?  Or  does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  a  school  building 
normally  used  for  parochial  school 
classes  has  been  used  for  a  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  the  employees  of  which  were  paid 
by  poverty  funds? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  Evansville 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press  of  March  14, 
1965,  in  an  article  entitled  “How  We  Can 
Help  Up  Economic  Ladder,”  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  there  said  that  183 
persons  were  to  receive  employment  in 
the  schools  during  the  school  year  and 
62  persons  through  the  summer.  Of 
these  138,  21  were  to  work  in  parochial 
schools  and  the  personnel  were  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  that  article. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  as¬ 
serted  this  statistic  or  rather  has  quoted 
this  article,  I  assume,  in  support  of  some 
point  that  he  is  apparently  urging.  I 
understood  that  point  to  be  that  we  were 
using  poverty  funds  to  employ  people  to 
work  in  parochial  schools. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  point 
blank,  is  he  making  the  assertion  now 
that  poverty  funds  have  been  used  to 
employ  people  for  parochial  school  pro¬ 
grams  ?  Or  is  he  not  in  fact  talking  about 
the  poverty  programs  that  for  want  of 
a  better  place  to  hold  them  have  been 
held  in  a  building  otherwise  and  at  other 
times  used  as  a  parochial  school? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  article  from 
which  I  quoted,  this  was  a  matter  of  peo¬ 
ple  employed  in  the  schools  during  the 
school  year  and  through  the  summer. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Perhaps  I 
have  not  made  my  question  clear. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  from  read¬ 
ing  that  article  that  we  are  using  pov¬ 
erty  funds  to  employ  people  to  work  in 
parochial  schools  as  part  of  that  school’s 
program? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  is  toy  impression 
that  that  is  the  case.  I  will  be  glad  to 
to  get  the  article  in  its  entirety  and  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  Record  so  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  read  it  and  then  judge  for  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  also  concerned  about  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement,  and  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  recall  some  months  ago 
this  year  going  down  to  Mississippi  and, 
in  Jackson,  visiting  a  schoolhouse  late  at 
night,  which  was  a  parochial  school,  in 
which  building  there  were  being  offered 
adult  basic  education  courses,  literacy 
courses,  under  a  program  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
was  not  during  school  hours  and  this  was 
not  certainly  a  part  of  the  parochial 
school  program. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  the  use  of  a  church 
related  school  building  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  for  such  a  program? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  we  had  a 
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similar  colloquy  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  also,  I  think, 
during  the  last  debate  on  the  poverty 
program. 

If  I  believed  that  these  grants  to  which 
Mr.  Shriver  referred  in  saying  that  3  or 
4  years  ago  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group,  and  today  we 
have  given  hundreds  of  grants  without 
violating  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  the  church  and  State,  and  if  I  believed 
that  this  was  simply  the  use  of  church 
biuldings  for  Government  programs,  this 
would  indeed  modify  my  position. 

As  to  the  instance  in  Indiana,  I  shall 
look  not  only  into  the  article  but  beyond 
the  article,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  unjust  inferences  or  accusations 
here.  Certainly  there  are  many  people 
who  believe  in  the  rightness  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  But,  as  I  understand  it — and  I 
shall  develop  it  further  and  give  other 
examples — there  are  church  groups  that 
are  connected  with  the  poverty  program 
which  are  either  receiving  direct  grants 
or  grants  through  an  organization  form¬ 
ed  by  the  church  as  a  separate  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  buffer  corporation,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  has  the  same  relationship  to 
the  church  as  General  Motors  would 
have  to  the  stockholders  of  General 
Motors  or  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
General  Motors. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  then  say  by  analogy  that  he  would 
be  opposed  to  what  I  understand  are  ex¬ 
isting  programs  under  the  Housing  Act 
which  enable  church  organizations  to 
undertake  sponsorship  of  housing  for  the 
elderly?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  he  op¬ 
poses  this  kind  of  program?  I  know  we 
have  many  of  these  in  my  own  State, 
some  in  my  own  district,  operated  by 
Protestant  church  groups.  These  are 
church  groups  that  are  just  as  jealous  of 
our  constitutional  heritage  and  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state  as  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  well  and  as  am  I. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
is  discussing  very  complicated  and  com¬ 
plex  matters.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  not  ready  to  make 
a  statement,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  illuminate  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  the  kinds  of 
distinctions  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  certainly  shall.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question.  I 
shall  put  into  the  Record  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  which  to  my  mind  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  two  things  happening:  the 
church  acting  as  an  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  Government  supporting 
what  would  normally  be  a  benevolent 
program  of  the  church,  though  indirectly. 
This  has  gone  to  some  extent  in  some 
places. 

For  example,  in  the  New  York  poverty 
program  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  John 
Lindsay,  in  complaining  about  the  state 
of  the  poverty  program  when  he  took 
over,  referred  to  more  than  $10  million 
in  funds  which  were  returned  to  the 
OEO,  and  stated  that  the  reasons  for 
these  returns  was  that  some  of  the 
money  as  to  the  OEO  had  been  marked 
for  church  buildings. 
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Sargent  Shriver  did  withdraw  this 
money  or  demand  the  rebate  of  the 
money  saying  he  was  afraid  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  raise  the  religious  issue 
should  this  program  be  funded.  This 
points  out  the  danger  of  churches  be¬ 
coming,  as  it  were,  partners  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  tax  funds  involved,  and 
acting  indirectly  as  agencies  of  the  State, 
or  the  impropriety  of  tax  funds,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly  or  circuitously,  support¬ 
ing  what  would  normally  be  the  program 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  happens  to  be  referring  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  which  we  on  the  committee 
are  very  familiar.  As  you  well  know,  the 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  in 
other  large  cities,  are  terribly  over¬ 
crowded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
no  facilities  available  to  operate  Project 
Headstart  for  the  number  of  children 
that  should  be  covered  by  the  program. 
We  have  a  program  in  New  York,  in  Har¬ 
lem,  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  to  name  two  of 
the  areas,  where  health  requirements 
are  met  by  putting  flush  toilets  in  to 
accommodate  small  children  that  are  in 
a  room  that  does,  in  fact,  belong  to  a 
church  but  is  leased  from  the  chinch  to 
the  New  York  poverty  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  Project  Headstart. 
Does  the  gentleman  object  to  that  as  in 
some  way  infringing  upon  the  very 
sacred  separation  of  church  and  state? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  My  amendment  is 
to  do  one  thing,  to  bar  grants  to  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations.  From 
what  the  two  gentleman  have  said,  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
basis  for  their  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  for  this  amendment  deals  with 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
say  I  support  clearly  his  prohibition 
against  a  grant  to  a  church,  in  the  sense 
he  has  been  using  the  word  “grant”  here 
today,  but  I  must  caution  him  that  the 
situation  I  have  just  mentioned  consti¬ 
tutes  a  contract  between  the  poverty 
agency  of  New  York  and  some  group 
leasing  a  part  of  a  church  building  from 
the  church  when  it  is  not  being  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  If  this  were  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  arrangements,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  would  greatly  modify 
my  position  and  probably  would  not  be 
offering  my  amendment.  I  would  urge 
the  gentleman  and  other  Members  of 
this  Committee  to  take  the  time  at  least 
to  scan  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  compiled  this  over  a  period 
of  time  with  some  care  from  various 
records,  and  I  would  urge  them  to  look  at 
the  various  cases,  and  consider  the  tes¬ 
timony  by  Sargent  Shriver  himself  con¬ 
cerning  grants  to  various  churches. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  in  various  recent  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  courts  this  has  been  made 
crystal  clear,  that  the  State  must  do 
nothing  to  benefit  not  only  one  church, 


but  any  or  all  churches.  In  a  series  of 
recent  decisions,  the  court  has,  as  it  were, 
tightened  up  the  interpretations  of  the 
first  amendment. 

I  believe  the  committee  will  do  well  to 
consider  these  recent  court  decisions, 
which  make  very  clear  that  if  and  when 
there  has  been  tax  support  for  any 
church  institution,  there  is  grave  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality. 

I  will  reaffirm  that  it  is  best  for  state 
and  best  for  church  for  each  to  serve, 
and  each  to  greatly  serve,  in  its  own 
place,  fully  but  separately,  that  both 
might  remain  fully  free. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  3 

The  staff  of  Nazareth  College,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  a  sectarian  institution,  was  able 
to  expand  its  staff  with  Federal  antipov¬ 
erty  funds.  A  grant  of  $4,140  provided 
salaries  for  student  jobs  ranging  from 
clerk  to  typist  to  dormitory  and  library 
assistant.12 

EXHIBIT  NO.  4 

In  Pittsburgh  vacation  programs  of 
parish  schools  were  to  be  financed  with 
antipoverty  funds.  About  1,000  pre¬ 
school  children  were  to  be  recruited  and 
receive  training,  half  in  parochial  schools 
and  half  in  public  schools.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  cost  $200, 000.13 

EXHIBIT  NO.  5 

In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  the  antipoverty 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  one  specific 
denomination  as  is  also  the  case  in  Lake 
Charles.11 

EXHIBIT  NO.  6 

One  church  has  prepared  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  entitled  “The  War  on  Poverty.” 
This  handbook  turns  out  to  be  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  ways  church  agencies 
can  participate  in  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  of  the  programs  would 
seem  to  benefit  the  church  agency  as 
much  as,  or  more  than  the  poverty 
stricken.16 

EXHIBIT  NO.  7 

Antipoverty  programs  are  being  used 
to  divert  Federal  funds  to  the  support  of 
parochial  schools. 

William  Steif  of  Scripps  Howard  re¬ 
ports  that  in  Pittsburgh,  $207,000  in  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  have  been  allocated  to  five 
parochial  schools;  in  Detroit,  $191,572  to 
seven  parochial  schools;  and  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  $29,810  will  be  paid  to  one 
such  school.  The  constitutional  ban  is 
supposedly  avoided  with  the  argument 
that  the  money  does  not  go  to  the  school 
but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
in  it.10 

EXHIBIT  NO.  8 

In  Chicago,  where  the  competition  for 
the  economic  opportunity  dollar  has  been 
prolonged  and  bitter,  some  of  the  Head¬ 
start  projects  were  the  Woodlawn  Com¬ 
munity  Minister's  Association — Presby¬ 
terian,  Lutheran,  Baptist — Temple  Miz- 
pah,  the  YMCA,  the  Chicago  affiliate  of 


15  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.Y. : 
March  4,  1965. 

13  "Needy  to  Get  Headstart  in  School,” 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  March  20,  1965. 

14  Baton  Rouge  State  Times,  March  8,  1965. 
10  Church  and  State,  Vol.  18,  No.  1, 

January,  1965. 

14  "A  Pattern?  Parochial  Schools  Aided 
Under  Poverty  Program,”  Washington  Daily 
News,  December  21,  1964. 
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the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese.  The  total  budget  for  Chicago  is 
$3, 711, 910”  The  flow  of  Federal  funds 
into  sectarian  agencies  in  such  programs 
is  unprecedented,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
would  seem  to  constitute  a  fundamental¬ 
ly  new  church-state  posture. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  9 

According  to  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
granted  to  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  groups  throughout  the  United 
States  for  antipoverty  projects.  Shriver 
announced  that  these  grants  are  being 
allocated  because  these  churches  are 
participating  vigorously  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty.  The  largest  single 
grant  was  $7,500,000  which  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Natchez-Jackson,  Miss.,  for  a  program 
intended  to  benefit  100,000  people.18 

EXHIBIT  NO.  10 

William  C.  Selover,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reports 
in  an  article,  entitled  “Federal  Funds 
Test  Church-State  Boundary,”  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

U.S.  Taxes  made  available  to  private, 
church-related  groups  some  5  y2  billion  gov¬ 
ernment  dollars  this  year  to  operate  various 
parts  of  more  than  60  federal  programs. 
These  are  mainly  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  antipoverty.  .  .  .  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  programs  in  the  “war  on  Poverty” 
are  being  administered  by  church  groups. 
The  constitutionality  of  these  programs  is  in 
for  “some  question,”  admits  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  learned 
that  in  Chicago  public  funds  are  being  used 
by  local  anti-poverty  groups  to  prevent  fore¬ 
closure  by  mortgage  Companies  on  financially 
defunct  church  properties 

EXHIBIT  NO  11 

It  was  reported  on  April  1,  1966,  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  after  announcing 
its  entry  into  a  Kansas  City  lawsuit  chal¬ 
lenging  the  constitutionality  of  spending 
public  funds  for  antipoverty  programs 
which  are  run  by  religious  groups  now 
has  quietly  shifted  the  entire  Headstart 
program  there  to  public  auspices. 

This  move  renders  the  issues  moot,  and 
the  suit  has  been  voluntarily  dismissed  by 
the  plaintiffs.  — 

The  suit,  Allendoerfer,  et.  al.  v.  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.,  et.  al.,  had  been  filed  in  June 
last  year  by  18  taxpayers.  It  challenged  the 
Project  Head  Start  Program  in  Kansas  City, 
which  was  conducted  in  three  parochial 
schools  as  well  as  in  six  public  schools  and 
was  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
.  .  .  Shortly  after  the  case  was  filed  the 
U.S. A.  moved  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae. 
Request  to  enter  the  suit  was  made  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  OEO  in  Washington,  D.C. 

When  the  Head  Start  program  was  shifted 
to  public  auspices.  Attorney  Walter  A.  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Kansas  City,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  dismissed  the  action.50 


17  “Daily  Sets  Pre-School  Openings,”  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Times,  March  2,  1965. 

18  “Shriver  Cites  Churches’  Role  in  War  on 
Poverty,”  Religious  News  Service,  September 
28,  1965,  p.  4. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  27,  1966, 
pp.  1,  15. 

50  Church  and  State,  Vol.  19,  No.  5,  May 
1966,  p.  14. 
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If  there  were  no  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  why  was  the  program  “quietly” 
transferred  to  public  schools?  If  public 
schools  were  available,  why  were  they 
not  used  initially?  Was  the  OEO  unsure 
of  the  legality  of  its  grants? 

EXHIBIT  NO.  12 

In  the  article  dealing  with  Project 
Headstart,  the  New  York  Times  has 
written  the  following: 

But  while  these  technical  pitfajls  can  be 
avoided,  a  much  more  serious  issue  beclouds 
an  essentially  sound  venture.  As  New  York’s 
program — the  largest  in  the  Nation — clearly 
indicates,  the  principle  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State  has  been  ignored.  The  list 
of  direct  Federal  grants  includes,  among  the 
59  separate  recipient  agencies,  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  church-related  organizations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Education  department  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
together  will  get  over  $440,000,  an  amount 
exceeded  only  by  the  $2.6  million  going  to 
the  city’s  Board  of  Education.  The  New 
York  City  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church 
is  listed  with  $75,342,  and  many  other 
churches  will  receive  Federal  grants. 

The  special  conditions  set  down  for  Proj¬ 
ect  Head  Start  require  that  “there  shall  be 
no  religious  instruction,  proselytization  or 
worship  in  connection  with  any  program 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  grant. 
But  it  is  surely  naive  and  unrealistic  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  sectarian  religious  orientation, 
of  which  religious  schools  are  justly  proud, 
can  be  purged  from  their  Head  Start  opera¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  guidelines  admit  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  proper  separation  by  requiring 
that  facilities  “shall,  to  the  maximum  feasi¬ 
ble  extent,  be  devoid  of  sectarian  or  religious 
symbols,  decoration,  or  other  sectarian  iden¬ 
tification."  Who  is  to  Judge  the  “extent”  to 
which  sectarian  symbols  are  compatible  with 
Federal  support?  21 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  you  render  a 
church  religiously  sterile?  Its  architec¬ 
ture,  its  name,  its  furnishings  reflect  its 
nature.  When  the  participants  in  these 
Federal  projects  attend  these  agency 
churches,  how  are  they  to  decide  whether 
theirs  is  a  governmental  project  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  church  or  a  church  proj¬ 
ect  paid  for  by  the  Government?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  their  curosity  will  be 
satisfied  by  telling  them  that  neither  the 
former  nor  the  latter  is  the  case?  The 
statement  of  Justice  Douglas  that  “an 
institution  is  strengthened  in  proselytiz¬ 
ing  when  it  is  strengthened  in  any  de¬ 
partment  by  contributions  from  other 
than  its  own  members”28  is  most  ger¬ 
mane  here.  Federal  programs  shrouded 
in  the  garb  of  the  church  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  masses  as  church  programs 
per  se  and,  as  a  result,  the  government 
is  a  partner  in  establishment  which  the 
first  amendment  specifically  forbids. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  13 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
titled  “Shaky  Start”  declared: 

The  church-state  problem  is  not  obviated 
by  the  stipulation  in  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams  that  projects  using  church  facilities 
must  be  open  to  persons  of  all  faiths,  that 
religious  instruction  may  not  be  given,  and 
that  religious  symbols  must  be  covered  up. 
Churches  are  commonly  open  to  persons  of 
ail  faiths,  that  is  .  .  .  how  they  proselyte. 
And  no  amount  of  covering  up  religious  sym¬ 
bols  can  avoid  making  the  religious  institu- 


21  New  York  Times,  May  24,  1965. 

22  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  p.  148. 
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tion  itself  seem  the  source  of  benefactions 
financed  out  of  public  funds.  For  all  the 
good  intentions  and  good  will  entailed,  we 
believe  there  is  more  danger  than  welfare  in 
this  partnership  between  church  and  state.23 

EXHIBIT  NO.  .14 

Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  had  inherited 
“one  of  the  worst”  antipoverty  appara¬ 
tuses  in  the  country  and  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Goverment  had  defaulted  on  anti¬ 
poverty  money  promised  to  the  city.  The 
mayor  made  his  charges  in  explaining 
why  the  city  had  to  return  $10.3  million 
to  the  Government.  The  “default”  of 
which  he  spoke  concerned  money  that 
the  OEO  had  promised  to  give  to  rebuild 
buildings  for  suitable  use  as  centers  for 
the  Headstart  programs.  As  indicated 
in  the  earlier  colloquy,  Mr.  Lindsay  said 
that  one  factor  in  the  Government’s 
failure  to  provide  funds  was  that  some 
of  the  money  asked  of  the  OEO  had  been 
earmarked  for  church  buildings.  He  said 
that  Sargent  Shriver  “had  called  to  tell 
him  his  agency  was  ‘afraid’  of  Congress 
because  of  the  religious  issue  and  could 
not  fund  the  program  as  submitted.” 24 

EXHIBIT  NO.  IS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  such  activities,  I  include  here¬ 
with  the  OEO  record  of  some  of  the 
grants  made  directly  to  religious  and 
sectarian  bodies.  And  these  are  only 
those  that  use  their  official  church  title. 
Who  knows  how  many  more  there  may 
be  using  titles  that  do  not  convey  sec¬ 
tarian  affiliation?  26 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  ex¬ 
hibit  contains  only  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  churches  and  church-related  in¬ 
stitutions.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
the  programs  are  CAP-Conduct  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  an  overall  term  used  by 
OEO. 
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ALABAMA 

Bullock  County:  Union  Springs, 

First  Baptist  Church,  Headstart, 
summer  1965,  240  children.  May 

14,  1965 _  $38,950 

First  Baptist  Church,  Headstart, 
summer  1966,  378  children,  17 

classes,  May  31,  1966 _  64,418 

Jefferson  County:  Birmingham, 

First  Unitarian  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  summer  1965,  87  children, 

June  10,  1965 _  16,  315 

Perry  County:  Marion,  Berean 
Baptist  Church,  Headstart,  sum¬ 
mer  1966,  120  children.  May  31, 

1966,  8  classes _  25,  791 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches:  Mi¬ 
grant  and  Indian  Ministry, 
health  and  education  projects 
for  migrant  children.  Counties 
of  Maricopa,  Navajo,  Pima,  Pinel, 
Yuma,  CAP,  migrant  worker 


grant  section  311,  June  3,  1966__  632,  316 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches;  mi¬ 
grant  opportunity  programs: 

Training  _  246,  315 

Improvement  program  and 
counseling _  77,  290 


23  “Shaky  Start”,  Washington  Post,  August 
18,  1965. 

21  Press  Summary,  American  Enterprise  In¬ 
stitute,  August  1,  1966. 

25  OEO,  “Status  of  Programs  as  of  June  30, 
1966”. 
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CAP-demonstration  grant.  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Maricopa,  Pima,  Pinel, 

Yuma,  June  22,  1966 _ 

ARKANSAS 

Clark  County:  Arkadelphia,  Oua¬ 
chita  Baptist  College,  Project 
Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 _ _ 

CONNECTICUT 

Middlesex  County:  Middletown, 

Wesleyan  University,  Project  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 _ 

FLORIDA 

Pinellas  County:  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.,  Presbyterian  College,  Proj¬ 
ect  Upward  Bound,  Apr.  15,  1966_ 

GEORGIA 

Bibb  County:  Macon,  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity  (Baptist),  Project  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  Apr.  15,  1966 _ 

Dekalb  County:  Atlanta,  Emory 
University  (Methodist),  Project 

Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 _ 

Free  for  All  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Headstart,  summer, 

1965,  226  children.  May  15,  1965- 

ILLINOIS 

Cook  County:  Chicago,  Lutheran 

Camp  for  Retarded _ 

American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  Districts  1  through 
13,  Vista  Volunteers,  urban,  5  re¬ 
quested,  6  in  service _ 

INDIANA 

Richmond  County:  Wayne,  Earl- 
ham  College  (Friends) ,  Apr.  15, 

1966  _ 

IOWA 

Decatur  County:  Lamoni,  Grace- 
land  College  (Latter  Day 
Saints),  Project  Upward  Bound, 

Apr.  8,  1966 _ 

Winnishuh  County:  Decorah,  Lu¬ 
ther  College  (Lutheran),  Proj¬ 
ect  Upward  Bound,  April  7,  1966- 

KANSAS 

Montgomery  County:  Independ¬ 
ence,  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Independence,  Headstart,  60 
children,  4  classes,  June  7,  1966- 

LOUISIANA 

Caddo  County:  St.  Paul  C.M.E. 

Church,  Headstart,  30  children. 

May  24,  1965 _ 

Shreveport:  The  Williams  Memo¬ 
rial  C.M.E.  Temple,  Headstart,  54 

children,  June  15,  1965 _ 

Caddo  County:  Shreveport,  Holly¬ 
wood  Heights  Presbyterian  Day 
Care  Center,  Headstart,  49  chil¬ 
dren,  June  15,  1965 _ 

St.  Joseph  Baptist  Church:  Head¬ 
start,  51  children,  June  9,  1965- 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  First  Baptist  Church, 
child  care  program,  CAP-demon¬ 
stration,  Grant,  Aug.  30,  1965 _ 

Baltimore:  Douglas  Memorial 

Community  Church,  Headstart, 

60  children,  May  24,  1965 _  7,488 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church: 

Headstart,  75  children,  June  1, 

1965  _  11,  705 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church  Com¬ 
munity  Center:  Headstart,  90 
children,  June  10,  1965 _  14,  496 

MICHIGAN 

Wayne  County:  Detroit,  Protes¬ 
tant  Community  Services,  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  voter  education, 
and  community  development, 

Vista  volunteers,  11  requested, 

11  active _ _ _  36,  850 

1  No  figure  given. 


0) 

$51,  395 

102,  889 

169,  551 

119,  232 
75,  681 
26,  486 

14,  789 

20,  100 

87,  793 

78,  111 
127,332 

15,  569 

5,  023 
9,  791 

6,  576 
9,  848 

83,  900 
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MINNESOTA 

Ramsey  County:  St.  Paul,  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  220  partici¬ 


pants,  Feb.  16,  1966 -  $211,836 

MISSISSIPPI 

Winston  County:  Louisville,  Wes¬ 
ley  Methodist  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  full  year  program,  Mar.  8, 

1966  _  155,  498 

Wesley  Methodist  Church:  Head¬ 
start,  127  children,  May  15,  1965.  21,  266 

MISSOURI 


St.  Louis:  United  Church  of  Christ 
Neighborhood  Houses,  supple¬ 
ment  existing  staff  of  three  set¬ 
tle  houses,  VTSTA  Volunteer — • 

Urban — 6  requested,  5  in  service-  16,  750 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Council  of  Churches 
(statewide) ,  CAP — Migrant 

Workers  Grant,  sec.  311,  June  25 
1965  _  1,  360,  313 

NEW  YORK 

Eire  County: 

Williamsville,  Methodist  Home 
for  Children,  Headstart,  30  chil¬ 
dren,  May  15,  1965 _  5,  280 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  de¬ 
velop  model  medical  service  pro¬ 
gram,  CAP-demonstration  grant, 

Dec.  21, 1965 _ i  661,151 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Church¬ 
es:  Health,  education,  and  hous¬ 
ing  programs  for  migrants 
(statewide) ,  CAP-migrant  work¬ 


ers  grant,  sec.  311,  Mar.  19,  1965.  270,  444 

Day  care  program,  migrant  fam¬ 
ilies,  same  grant,  April  12,  1966-  190,  864 

Guilford  County:  Greensboro, 

Grace  Lutheran  Day  School, 

Headstart,  30  children,  June  10, 

1965  _ 4,  445 

OHIO 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  116  partici¬ 
pants,  June  30,  1965 _  51,  180 

Hancock  County  Council  of 
Churches  day  care  program,  mi¬ 
grant  children _  16,  714 


OREGON 

Multnomah  County:  Portland, 

Stone  Church,  Inc.,  DBA,  Chris¬ 
tian  preschools.  Headstart,  46 
children,  June  10,  1965 _  12,  156 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks  County:  Friends  Service  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,  Inc.,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  40  participants,  June  11, 

1965  _  26,  260 

Friends  Social  Order  Commit¬ 
tee  Work  Corps,  counseling  in 
self-help,  housing,  health,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  municipal  serv¬ 
ice,  VISTA  volunteers,  urban,  4 
requested,  4  in  service _  13,  400 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken  County:  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Mount  Canaan  Baptist 
Association,  Headstart,  100  chil¬ 


dren,  June  10,  1965 _  16,  207 

TENNESSEE 

Anderson  County:  Oak  Ridge, 

Council  of  Church  Women, 

Headstart,  105  children,  May  10, 

1965  — - . . . —  18,  142 

TEXAS 

Harris  County:  Houston,  Protes¬ 
tant  charities,  Headstart,  70 
children.  May  13,  1965 _  n,  038 
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VIRGINIA 

City  of  Danville:  The  Society  of 
Christ  Our  King,  Inc.,  Headstart, 

54  children,  June  15,  1965 _  $5,  602 

Arlington  County,  Macedonie 
Baptist  Church,  recreation  and 
remedial  education,  CAP-dem¬ 
onstration  grant,  July  6,  1965 —  10, 150 

Chesterfield  County,  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Headstart,  205 

children,  June  15,  1965 _  20,  193 

Chesterfield  County,  Midlothian, 

First  Baptist  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  196  children.  May  31,  1966-  38,  807 


Total  _ 5,  313,  695 


It  should  be  noted  further  that  the 
above  list  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  many  religious  groups  which  receive 
tax  money  via  the  designation  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  agency  which  may  receive  its  Fed¬ 
eral  money  from  a  public  umbrella 
agency. 

Such  circumstance  is  confirmed  by 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  on  S.  2097. 
Listen : 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Jones.26  Could  I  just  add 
to  the  example  of  Harvard  acting  as  a  buffer 
and  then  passing  the  money  on  to  the 
divinity  school,  as  they  had  originally  in¬ 
tended,  is  the  kind  of  operation  that  we 
find  in  the  O.E.O.,  especially  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Program. 

Where  the  money  is  disbursed  to  a  quasi¬ 
public  agency  broadly  representative  of  the 
community,  a  community  action  agency. 
And  then  this  agency  in  turn  dispenses  the 
money  in  some  cases  to  a  church-related 
institution,  a  church  school,  to  carry  on  a 
remedial  program  or  some  other  program. 

So  that  the  O.E.O.  does  not  give  money 
directly  to  a  church  institution,  but  uses  a 
buffer  entity,  a  public  or  a  quasi-public 
agency  as  the  recipient  of  the  funds.  And  I 
think  some  of  us  feel  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
subterfuge.27 

Dr.  James  Luther  Adams.28  It  has  just 
recently  come  to  my  attention  .  .  .  that 
local  committees  are  formed  which  determine 
the  disbursement  of  OEO  funds  (in  Mis¬ 
sissippi).  The  funds  are  being  dispensed 
only  through  people  who  take  a  moderate 
position  with  regard  to  desegregation,  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  known  to  have — especially 
Negroes— who  have  been  known  to  have 
taken  a  stand,  they  are  not  receiving  money. 
Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  man’s  interpretation,  the  striking 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  people  who  are 
serving  on  some  of  these  committees  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  that  have  been  set  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  these  people  are  clerics,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Thus  you 
have  a  double  problem.  You  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  Mr.  Jones  is  speaking  about,  the 
buffer  organizations,  but  secondly  also,  the 
opinions  spreading  around  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  Mississippi  that  these  buffer  organi¬ 
zations  are  also  being  manned  by  people  who 
are  ecclesiastical  officials.20 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Baker  (general  counsel, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) .  Private 
non-profit  organizations  are  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  these  programs.  •  *  *  Our  typical 
grantee,  a  community  action  agency,  or  as 


“Mr.  Jones  is  Director,  Washington  Office, 
Dept,  of  Social  Responsibility,  Unitarian- 
Universalist  Assn,  of  Churches  and  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  North  America. 

27  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  pp.  172-173. 

28  Dr.  Adams  is  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics,  Harvard  University  Divinity  School. 

20  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  pp.  172-173. 
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we  sometimes  refer  to  it,  an  "umbrella 
agency”  is  a  group  of  persons  broadly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  community.  Including  the 
representatives  of  the  public  bodies,  the 
Mayor,  the  city  council,  school  board,  and 
similar  organizations,  private  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  business  labor,  churches,  and  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  agencies,  and  lastly,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  area  to  be  served,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  shorten  to,  the  "poor”  them¬ 
selves.  Such  an  agency  •  ♦  •  may  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  non-profit  corporation  itself.  Such  a 
community  action  agency  will  occasionally 
operate  programs  directly.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  pick  one  or  more,  frequently 
a  great  number  of  that  we  call  delegate 
agencies,  to  run  specific  programs.  They  en¬ 
ter  into  contract  with  the  delegate  agency 
to  provide  a  specific  service  to  the  poor. 
*  *  *  Such  a  delegate  agency  may  be  a  school 
board,  a  planned  parenthood  organization, 
the  YMCA,  the  settlement  house,  the  wel¬ 
fare  board,  or  a  church-related  organiza¬ 
tions.30 

Please  note,  however,  that  the  general 
counsel  of  the  OEO  himself  has  ques¬ 
tioned  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
grants  to  churches.  When  asked  if  he 
felt  that  constitutional  propriety  of  these 
grants  was  questionable,  Mr.  Baker  re¬ 
plied  : 

I  would  prefer  to  say,  and  in  fact  I  do 
believe,  that  the  grants  that  we  have  made, 
and  certainly  every  grant  that  I  personally 
have  reviewed,  could  be  defended,  and  that 
a  defense  would  be  successful  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  say,  in  fairness, 
that  there  are  many  others,  these  are  legal 
scholars  far  more  learned  and  of  greater  rep¬ 
utation  than  me  certainly,  who  would  differ 
with  me  on  any  one  of  these  grants.  And 
therefore,  I  have  to  admit  there  is  some 
question  in  the  legal  community.31 

During  that  same  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  Mr.  Baker  stated: 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  component 
programs  are  run  by  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  institution.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  in 
the  Head  Start  Program  .  .  .  something  less 
than  10%  of  them  were  involved,  church 
related  institutions.  32 

Regarding  possible  violation  of  the 
guidelines  as  laid  down  by  OEO  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  violation  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  by  sectarian  groups,  Mr.  Baker 
testified: 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  somewhere  in  this 
country  today  somebody  is  doing  something 
we  would  prefer  they  didn’t  do.33 

In  a  one-hour  television  special  pre¬ 
sented  by  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27, 
1966  entitled:  “The  Church  and  Poverty” 
commentator  Stuart  Novins  reported 
that  10  percent  of  all  poverty  program 
projects  are  now  in  the  hands  of  church 
or  church-related  groups." 

This  trend  has  been  brought  about, 
first,  because  of  the  theory  that  Federal 
funds  presently  being  given  to  churches, 
and  church-related  agencies  are  used 
separate  and  apart  from  their  sectarian 
budgets  for  secular,  nonsectarian  activi¬ 
ties,  and  second,  by  the  child-benefit 
theory  which  proposed  the  idea  that  the 
money  given  to  churches  and  church- 
related  institutions  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  rather  than  the  support  of  the 


30  Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 
81  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  141. 
>3Ibid.,  p.  144. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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institution.  I  maintain  that  these  are 
merely  circuitous  semantics  which  by  no 
means  satisfy  the  prohibitions  set  forth 
in  the  first  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  judi¬ 
cially  that  the  first  amendment  prohibits 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government  from  assisting  institu¬ 
tions  which  blend  religious  and  secular 
instruction.  This  being  true,  the  OEO 
has  based  the  constitutionality  of  its 
grants  to  sectarian  groups  upon  the 
theory  that  Congress  can  separate  what 
it  calls  the  non-religious,  irreligious,  or 
unreligious  activities  of  a  religious  in¬ 
stitution  from  its  religious  activities  and 
finance  the  former  but  not  the  latter. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  cannot  be  done.  The  constitu¬ 
tionality  rests  solely  upon  whether  the 
grant  is  made  to  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  body,  period. 

Justice  Douglas,  in  the  case  of  Abing- 
ton  School  District  against  Schempp, 
stated : 

The  establishment  clause  Is  not  limited  to 
precluding  the  state  itself  from  conducting 
religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  state 
to  employ  its  facilities  or  funds  in  a  way  that 
gives  any  church,  or  all  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  than  it  would  have 
by  relying  on  its  members  alone.36 

The  child -benefit  theory  was  exploded 
just  last  month  in  a  ruling  by  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  in  voiding  a 
law  requiring  public  schools  to  lend  text¬ 
books  to  nonpublic  school  pupils.  The 
Court  ruled  that  financial  help  to  a  pupil 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  financial  help  to 
the  school.  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  in  an  editorial  entitled  “A  Right  De¬ 
cision,”  which  follows,  approved  the 
Court’s  decision: 

The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  has 
placed  a  bold  and  strong  finger  in  one  of  the 
worst  leaks  threatening  the  dike  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  In  America.  Its 
voiding  of  a  law  requiring  public  schools  to 
lend  textbooks  to  non-public  (primarily  pa¬ 
rochial)  school  pupils  is  an  important  step 
toward  halting — and,  hopefully,  reversing — 
a  trend  which  has  seen  a  greater  and  greater 
willingness  to  disregard  separation  of  church 
and  state  where  public  monies  are  concerned. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  New  York  State 
will  appeal  the  decision  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  order  to  get  a  final  and 
definitive  ruling.  We  trust  that  the  nation’s 
highest  court  will  find  that  the  New  York  law 
is  an  obvious  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

We  believe  that  the  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  ruling  is  right  and  helpful 
for  a  number  of  reasons : 

It  will  foster,  rather  than  weaken,  religious 
harmony  by  helping  resolve  the  friction- 
causing  demand  that  public  funds  go  to  sup¬ 
port  religious  schools. 

It  will  remind  elected  officials  of  their 
duty  to  put  constitutional  obligations  before 
vote-winning  compromises. 

It  will  encourage  steps  to  eliminate  other 
recent  moves — on  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels — which  have  diverted  public  funds  to 
help  church-related  schools  and  colleges. 

Both  New  York  State  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  federal  government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  many  recent  and  similar  moves 
were  warned  that  their  actions  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment.  In  both  Al¬ 
bany  and  Washington,  however,  political 


36  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
374  U.S.,  pp.  3-5. 


pressure  to  provide  public  assistance  to  non- 
public  schools  was  so  great  that  the  warnings 
were  unheeded.  The  result,  if  it  is  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  is  an 
embarrassing  setback  for  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  the  State  Legislature,  both  of 
whom  supported  the  textbook  bill. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
New  York  Court’s  decision  was  its  ruling 
that  financial  help  to  a  pupil  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  financial  help  to  the  school.  This 
ruling,  if  upheld,  pricks  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  arguments  on  behalf  of  devoting 
public  funds  to  nonpublic  schools.  It  could 
therefore,  have  extremely  wide  repercussions 
in  many  corners  of  the  country.  While  pain¬ 
ful,  such  repercussions  could,  nonetheless, 
help  strengthen  and  restore  the  traditionally 
and  constitutionally  founded  separation  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state.36 

Such  arguments  as  the  child  benefit 
theory  and  the  separate  budget  system 
remind  me  of  a  story  about  President 
Lincoln.  Once  he  is  reported  to  have 
asked,  “If  you  call  a  horse’s  tail  a  leg, 
how  many  legs  would  the  horse  have?” 

“Five  legs,”  replied  his  friend. 

“No,”  said  Lincoln,  “The  horse  would 
have  only  four  legs.  Calling  a  tail  a  leg 
does  not  make  it  one.” 

Too  long,  now,  we  have  sought  to  jus¬ 
tify  assistance  to  sectarian  bodies  by  the 
device  of  calling  it  something  else.  We 
have  called  it  “justice  to  little  children,” 
“health  and  welfare,”  “poverty  relief,” 
“national  defense”  and  “overcoming  il¬ 
literacy.” 

What  is  actually  being  given,  however, 
is  Federal  aid  for  the  support  Qf  religious 
establishment  which  is  expressly  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  first  amendment. 

In  reaching  the  approximately  50  de¬ 
cisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment,  and  more  particularly  in  the  five 
or  six  most  recent  and  significant  cases, 
the  Court  has  agreed  to  this  conclusion: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  pass  laws  nor  levy  taxes 
which  support  religious  activities  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

In  1852  in  Reynolds  against  United 
States,  Francis  Lieber  was  cited  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  lawful  relations  of  church 
and  state.  Lieber  had  said: 

It  belongs  to  American  liberty  to  separate 
entirely  that  institution  which  has  for  its 
object  the  support  and  diffusion  of  religion, 
from  political  government.37 

The  Supreme  Court  first  stated  judi¬ 
cially  in  1878  that  the  first  amendment 
was  intended  to  erect  “a  wall  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  church  and  state.”  Con_- 
curring,  Chief  Justice  Waite  quoted  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  Danbury  letter  and  added: 

Coming  as  this  does  from  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  almost  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the 
amendment.33 

Justice  Rutledge,  speaking  for  the 
Court  in  1947  in  the  Everson  against 
Board  of  Education  case,  said : 


36  “A  Right  Decision”,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  August  24, 1966. 

37  Studies  in  Church-State  Relations — The 
American  Way,  Washington:  POAU,  1963, 

p.  20. 

38  Reynolds  v.  U.S.,  98  U.S.,  p.  145. 


The  reasons  underlying  the  amendments 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di¬ 
minished  in  force  .  .  .  Pulic  money  de¬ 
voted  to  payment  of  religious  costs, 
educational  or  other,  brings  the  quest 
for  more.  It  brings,  too,  the  struggle  of 
sect  against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for 
any.  Here  one  by  numbers  alone  will  bene¬ 
fit  most,  there  another.  That  is  precisely  the 
history  of  societies  which  have  had  an  estab¬ 
lished  religion  and  dissident  groups.  It  is 
the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madison  ex¬ 
perienced  and  sought  to  guard  against  .  .  . 
The  dominating  groups  will  achieve  the 
dominating  benefit;  or  all  will  embroil  the 
state  in  their  dissensions.33 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Court  that: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another  .  .  .  No  tax 
in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied 
to  support  any  religious  activities  or  institu¬ 
tions,  whatever  they  may  be  called  or  what¬ 
ever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice  religion.  Neither  a  State  nor  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can,  openly  or  secretly,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  orga¬ 
nizations  or  groups  and  vice  versa.'10 

One  year  later  in  the  McCollum 
against  Board  of  Education  case,  Justice 
Frankfurter,  concurring,  said: 

Separation  means  separation,  not  some¬ 
thing  else.  Jefferson’s  metaphor  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  relation  between  church  and  state 
speaks  of  a  “wall  of  separation”  not  a  fine 
line  easily  overstepped.43 

In  1962,  Justice  Douglas,  concurring  in 
the  Court’s  ruling  in  the  case  of  Engel 
against  Vitale,  quoted  Justice  Rutledge 
whom  he  singled  out  as  the  author  of  a 
“durable  first  amendment  philosophy”: 

There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion,  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  State,  and  intervention  by 
the  church  or  its  agencies  in  the  state’s 
domain  or  dependency  on  its  largesse.  The 
great  condition  of  religious  liberty  is  that  it 
be  maintained  free  from  sustenance  as  also 
from  other  interference,  by  the  state.  For 
when  it  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundation  it  vanishes  with  the  resting  .  .  . 
Public  money  devoted  to  payment  of  reli¬ 
gious  costs,  educational  or  other,  brings  the 
quest  for  more.42 

The  year  1963  brought  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Abington  School 
District  case.  Justice  Douglas,  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  decision  handed  down  on 
June  17  of  that  year  declared: 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  it,  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg¬ 
ets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  in  any  de¬ 
partment  by  contributions  from  other  than 
its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is 


30  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S., 
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not  the  amount  of  public  fimds  expended, . . . 
It  Is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are  put 
that  Is  controlling.  For  the  first  amendment 
does  not  say  that  some  forms  of  establish¬ 
ment  are  allowed,  it  says  that  “no  law  repre¬ 
senting  an  establishment  of  religion”  shall 
be  made.  What  may  not  be  done  directly 
may  not  be  done  indirectly  lest  the  establish¬ 
ment  clause  become  a  mockery.13 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  is  clear 
and  undisputed  that  formal  interrelation 
of  church  and  state  institutions  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these 
provisions.  Once  established,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  preserved  intact  against 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  abridgement. 
To  support  the  doctrine  of  separation  is 
not  to  advocate  irreligion  but  to  main¬ 
tain  institutionally  a  separation  of  func¬ 
tions  the  fusion  of  which  has  invariably 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  both  insti¬ 
tutions  according  to  democratic  stand¬ 
ards. 

Let  this  Congress  know  full  well  lest 
anyone  misunderstand  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  seal  the  wall  between  chinch  and  state 
once  it  has  been  pierced  in  the  name  of 
public  welfare. 

Evidently,  those  proponents  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  Federal  funds  by  religious 
institutions  either  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  first  amendment  or  to  rewrite  his¬ 
tory.  These  same  proponents  have 
argued  that  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  only  prohibits  aid 
to  a  single  church,  or  one  or  two  estab¬ 
lished  churches,  but  that  it  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  aid  to  all  churches. 

The  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  contradict  such  a 
position.  The  opinions  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  run  conversely  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  rewrite  the  first  amendment 
and  history. 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  in  handing 
down  his  opinion  in  the  1947  Everson 
case  said: 

It  (the  first  amendment)  was  set  forth  in 
absolute  terms,  and  its  strength  is  its  rigid¬ 
ity.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
State’s  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion’s  hands  off  the  state  and,  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantages  from  getting  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  of  the  public  purse.* *4 

Justice  Clark  in  the  Schempp  case 
said: 

Any  effort  to  raise  this  again  is  mere  aca¬ 
demic  exercise  ...  If  there  is  anything 
settled  in  constitutional  law  today,  I  believe 
it  is  the  principle  that  the  first  amendment 
forbids  aid  to  all  religions,  no  less  than  it 
forbids  aid  to  a  particular  religion.15 

In  1803,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de¬ 
clared: 

It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  con¬ 
tested,  that  the  Constitution  controls  any 
legislative  act  repugnant  to  it,  or  that  the 
legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  any 
ordinary  act.  Between  these  alternatives 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  either  a  superior  paramount  law,  un¬ 
changeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a 
level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and  like 
other  acts,  it  is  alterable  when  the  legisla¬ 
ture  shall  please  to  alter  it.15 


11  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp  374 
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Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  possible  that  any¬ 
one  here  today  would  accuse  me  of 
naivete  when  I  say  I  believe  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  be  a  superior,  paramount  law. 
The  first  amendment  prohibits  any  es¬ 
tablishment  that  would  blend  religion 
and  government.  Jefferson  called  the 
first  amendment  the  separation  of 
church  and  state;  Madison  called  it  sep¬ 
aration  of  religion  and  government.  It 
was  enacted  to  make  absolutely  sure  the 
two  would  never  be  blended.  History 
records  that  when  those  two  are  blended, 
then  religious  freedom  is  lost.  To  vio¬ 
late  the  establishment  clause  is  to  violate 
the  free  exercise  clause.  In  the  words  of 
Francisco  Rufflni: 

Religious  liberty  and  separation  have  be¬ 
come  in  America  two  terms  which,  ideally, 
historically,  and  practically  are  inseparable.17 

Any  fusion  of  the  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  roles  of  church  and  state  will  be  a 
detriment,  both  to  our  civil  rights  and 
our  religious  liberty.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  the  first  amendment  would  be 
an  anacronism  and  should  be  repealed. 
Since  the  “mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow¬ 
ly”  we  cannot  see  the  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  of  church  and  state  fusion  im¬ 
mediately.  Yet  we  ought  learn  from  the 
textbook  of  history.  It  took  centuries 
for  constantinianism  to  show  its  faults 
and  more  centuries  to  reverse  them. 

Dean  M.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Religious  Liberty,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  had  timely  advice 
for  us  when  he  said  last  year: 

My  contention  is  that  It  suggests  caution 
jn  accepting  the  self-appointed  role  of  the 
'leader  of  cooperating  religious  groups  as  sur¬ 
rogates  for  government  in  the  saving  of  the 
poor.  What  makes  “politicians”  what  they 
are,  for  better  or  worse — is  acting  as  brokers 
of  civil  power,  and  when  churches  under¬ 
take  that  activity,  they  become  thereby  the 
same  thing  as  those  they  replace.  Men  and 
institutions  are  shaped  not  so  much  by  what 
they  are  as  by  what  they  do,  what  they  live 
on  and  by,  what  function  they  perform  in 
life’s  transactions.48 

Any  church  which  performs  govern¬ 
mental  functions  is  to  that  extent  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  whatever  it  may  call 
itself,  and  to  that  extent  unfits  itself  to 
be  a  church,  which  has  as  a  church  its 
own  unique  and  indispensable  service  to 
perform  for  society,  as  important  as  that 
of  a  government.  If  the  present  trend 
in  the  war  on  poverty  continues  the 
church  may  in  this  area  become  to  all 
practical  purposes,  a  division  of  the 
State  drawing  more  and  more  funds 
from  the  State,  and,  in  turn,  injecting  it¬ 
self  increasingly  into  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  producing,  as  it  were,  a  new  kind 
of  clericalism. 

This  is  no  time  for  Congress  to  stick 
the  tongue  of  propriety  in  the  cheek  of 
discretion.  It  is  a  crucial  time  in  which 
we  must  speak  bluntly,  reaffirming  our 
faith  in  the  Constitution.  We  swore  to 
“preserve,  honor,  and  defend”  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  its  inception  and  the  price  of  its  pro¬ 
tection  have  been  far  too  great  to  under- 
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mine  it  now  by  well-intended,  charitable, 
yet  unconstitutional  programs. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  once 
again  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 
barring  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  making  any 
grant  to  or  contract  with  any  church  or 
religious  organization. 

Once  we  have  sacrificed  the  principles 
of  the  first  amendment  for  any  cause  the 
liberties  extended  in  the  Constitution  be¬ 
come  threatened.  In  this  area,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  clearly  says  what  it  means  and, 
in  turn,  means  what  it  says.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  basic  law  of  our  land  is  re¬ 
flected  thereby,  learned  from  the  lessons 
of  history. 

The  “wall  of  separation”  has  served 
well  both  church  and  state.  It  has  pro¬ 
tected  well  the  citadel  of  freedom.  Let 
the  watchmen,  therefore,  now  awake 
who  sleep  upon  that  crumbling  wall.  Let 
the  workmen  turn  to  restore  its  strength 
again.  Let  church  and  state  serve  sepa¬ 
rately  that  each  may  freely  serve,  and 
the  people  of  America  be  guaranteed  the 
fullness  of  their  heritage.  Through  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  Constitution,  let 
us  here  vouchsafe  for  Americans  of  ev¬ 
ery  persuasion  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state. 

Stanley  Lowell,  writing  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  said: 

The  religious  establishment  will  be  no 
more  palatable  in  its  welfare  garb  than  in 
the  garb  of  inquisition.  The  reason:  We 
have  known  something  better.  We  have  had 
it  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  must  be  preserved  for  generations  as  yet 
unborn  as  the  finest  portion  of  our  heri¬ 
tage.19 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  GOODELL  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  whether  or  not  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quee]  if  we  can 
reach  agreement  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time  on  each  side,  until 
we  have  the  total  sum  of  2  hours  remain¬ 
ing  on  each  side  for  tomorrow’s  debate, 
and  then  if  we  could  further  agree  to 
come  in  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  Mr.  Quie  if  we 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  of  the  chairman  about  the  division 
of  time  right  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  minority  side 
has  a  balance  of  2  hours  and  29  minutes 
remaining  out  of  the  total  of  4  hours, 
and  the  majority  has  a  balance  of  3 
hours  and  17  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  that  I  have  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  and  he  feels  this  is  acceptable 
for  tomorrow. 


*'  Lowell,  Stanley,  Embattled  Wall,  Wash¬ 
ington:  POAU,  1966,  pp.  152-153. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  will  yield  back  all  of  the  time  on  this 
side  with  the  exception  of  2  hours  which 
will  be  used  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
time  on  this  side,  29  minutes,  and  retain 

2  hours  for  tomorrow  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ascertain 
from  the  gentleman  who  is  managing  the 
bill  for  the  minority  side  if  there  are 
any  other  arrangements  about  the 
course,  after  any  part  of  or  all  of  the  2 
hours  remaining  shall  have  been  used 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  have  been  no 
arrangements  reached  on  that,  sir. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  perhaps  after  completion  of 
4  hours’  debate  tomorrow,  we  can  read 
the  bill  and  then  start  on  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Wednesday.  Then  let  the  course 
run,  after  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  simply  want  to  make  a  legis¬ 
lative  record,  without  which  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  to  any  such  ar¬ 
rangement  or  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  when  placed,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  say  that  the  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule 
will  or  will  not  go  over  from  tomorrow 
on  completion  of  all  general  debate  to 
Wednesday,  or  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  tomorrow. 

I  hope  I  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  not  sure  I  un¬ 
derstand,  but  I  will  yield  myself  another 
few  minutes. 

My  purpose  in  working  this  out,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  is 
merely  to  save  the  time  of  the  House  so 
that  we  can  use  it  for  constructive  de¬ 
bate.  I  believe  that  2  hours  tomorrow 
used  on  the  other  side  and  2  hours  on 
our  side  would  be  sufficient  to  discuss 
under  the  general  debate  provision  of 
this  rule  the  issues  involved  here. 

Then  we  would  move  to  the  reading, 
under  the  5 -minute  rule,  and  go  over,  so 
that  on  Wednesday  we  could  start  un¬ 
der  the  5 -minute  rule  and  go  right  on 
through  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say¬ 
ing,  then,  that  the  bill  would  be  read,  but 
we  would  not  embark  upon  the  5 -minute 
rule  tomorrow;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  would  not  start 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  amend¬ 
ments  tomorrow.  We  would  just  have 
the  bill  read  so  that  we  could  start  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  The  first  paragraph 
would  be  read. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  trust,  in  the  recent 
agreement,  we  are  looking  a  little  farther 
down  the  road,  to  the  point  that  there 
will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  on  the  other  side  to  close  up 
debate  either  on  Wednesday  or  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  We  have  had  some  rather  sad  ex¬ 
periences,  shall  I  say,  as  to  closing  de¬ 
bate  in  recent  years.  I  trust  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  not  lend  himself  to  closing 
debate  on  this  important  matter  when 
the  5 -minute  rule  comes  up. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Speaking  only  for  my¬ 
self,  because  I  have  not  discussed  this 
with  other  members  of  our  committee,  I 
have  no  intention  of  closing  off  debate  on 
Wednesday,  but  I  should  like  to  see  us 
reach  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  will  be  willing  to  work  here  until 
midnight  or  any  other  time  on  Thursday 
in  order  to  get  this  done. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man,  is  that  an  indication  on  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  part  that  if  business  is  still  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  way  of  amendments  on 
Thursday  he  would  be  inclined  to  close 
off  debate,  in  order  to  finish  the  bill  on 
Thursday  night? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Only  very  late  on 
Thursday  evening. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  my  chairman  said 
earlier,  I  just  do  not  want  to  be  cruel 
to  the  Members.  I  have  no  desire  to  de¬ 
lay  this,  or  to  ask  for  any  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  want 
plenty  of  time  so  that  we  can  debate 
under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  time.  I  have 
no  amendments  to  offer.  Neither  does 
the  committee  have  any  amendments  to 
offer.  I  know  of  only  one  amendment 
to  come  from  the  Democratic  side. 
There  may  be  others. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  amendments 
the  other  side  has,  but  I  understand  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I 
would  imagine  we  can  work  that  out  as 
we  go  along. 

I  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  I  can. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  say,  about  our 
amendments,  we  would  propose  to  start 
with  the  substitute,  which  would  come 
up  as  the  first  amendment  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  If  we  are  successful,  then  that 
would  be  the  last  amendment  that  I 
know  of  which  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi'k  [Mr.  Goodell],  who  is  not  here, 
would  propose. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said, 
I  do  not  know  if  there  are  other  Members 
who  have  amendments  that  they  want  to 
offer. 

However,  if  we  are  not  successful  on 
the  substitute,  then  we  would  propose,  as 
we  go  to  each  title,  to  try  to  make 
changes  in  the  title  conforming  with  the 
intent  of  the  substitute. 

Now,  there  are  some  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  that  we  think  are  good 
and  some  that  are  not.  So  what  I 
would  attempt  to  do  is  change  the  ones 
we  think  are  not  acceptable  and,  of 
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course,  do  nothing  to  hamper  the  ones 
we  think  are  good.  I  would  hope  we 
could  finish  by  sometime  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  but  I  hope  we  will  not  close  off  de¬ 
bate  as  long  as  there  are  meaningful 
amendments  before  us. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  we  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  now  that  on  both  sides  we  will  yield 
back  time  to  where  we  only  have  2  hours 
of  general  debate  tomorrow?  That  has 
been  done,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  state  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  yielding  time  is  between  you 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Then,  of  course,  the 
only  other  question  is  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  come  in  at  11  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  when  the  House  comes  back 
tomorrow,  that  will  be  settled,  of  course, 
when  the  Committee  rises. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111) 
to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  SEPTEMBER  27 

\Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjWms  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Th\  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  frbm  Florida? 

ThereXwas  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  X,orLsent  that  all  Members 
speaking  during  debate  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  maAhave  leave  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  in'clude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  theVequest  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACljE — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  COOLEY,  under  Wevious  order  of 
the  House,  submitted  thX  following  con¬ 
ference  report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
H.R.  14929,  the  Food  for\Peace  Act  of 
1966;  \ 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept\no.  2075) 

The  committee  of  conference  Vn  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  theVdll  (H JR. 
14929)  to  promote  international  trAle  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities,  to  combatX  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conferenceAhave 
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greed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
tiwjr  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Hat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
menvqto  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 'to  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Foocf\for  Peace  Act  of  1966’. 

“Sec.  2.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended— \ 

“(A)  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as 
follows:  \ 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  th<Njnited  States  to  ex¬ 
pand  international  tracta  to  develop  and 
expand  export  markets  rcr  United  States 
agricultural  commodities;  t\  use  the  abun¬ 
dant  agricultural  productivityyof  the  United 
States  to  combat  hungar  and  \mal  nutrition 
and  to  encourage  economic  development  in 
the  developing  countries,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  assistance  to  those  Countries 
that  ary  determined  to  improve  their  own 
agricultural  production;  and  to  promote  in 
other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“(B)  By  amending  title  I  to  read 
follows : 

“  ‘title  i 

“  ‘Sec.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dol¬ 
lars  on  credit  terms  or  for  foreign 
currencies. 

“  ‘Sec.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
agreements  concluded  under  this  Act  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  whether  from  private 
stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

“  ‘Sec.  103.  In  exercising  the  authorities 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall — • 

“  ‘(a)  take  into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance,  including  efforts  to 
meet  their  problems  of  food  production  and 
population  growth; 

“‘(b)  take  steps  to  assure  a  progressive 
transition  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
to  sales  for  dollars  (or  to  the  extent  that 
transition  to  sales  for  dollars  under  the  terms 
applicable  to  such  sales  is  not  possible,  tran¬ 
sition  to  sales  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  no  less  favorable  to  the  United  States 
than  those  for  development  loans  made 
under  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  on  terms  whfch 
permit  conversion  to  dollars  at  the  exchange 
rate  applicable  to  the  sales  agreement/  at  a 
rate  whereby  the  transition  can  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1971:  Provided,  That  provi¬ 
sion  may  be  included  in  any  /agreement 
for  payment  in  foreign  currencies  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  President  determines  that  such 
currencies  are  needed  for  the-purpose  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  and  (h)  of  section 
104; 

“  ‘(c)  take  reasonable/firecautions  to  safe¬ 
guard  usual  marketing/  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assure  that  s/es  under  this  title  will 
not  unduly  disrupt' world  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commoditles/>r  normal  patterns  of  com¬ 
mercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

“‘(d)  makiy'sales  agreements  only  with 
those  countnms  which  he  determines  to  be 
friendly  to  Vne  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  Preskrent  shall  periodically  review  the 
status  or  those  countries  which  are  eligible 
under  xli is  subsection  and  report  the  results 
review  to  the  Congress.  As  used  in 
“TX  ‘frlendIy  country’  shall  not  in- 

tny  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  orga¬ 


nization  controlling  a  world  Communist 
movement,  or  (2)  for  the  purpose  only  of 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  any 
country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Communist 
government,  or  (3)  for  the  purpose  only  of 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or 
North  Vietnam  (excluding  United  States  in¬ 
stallations  in  Cuba)  any  items  which  are, 
for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
Eighty-second  Congress,  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  so  long  as  they  are  governed 
by  a  Communist  regime,  or  (4)  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  only  of  sales  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  sale  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  No 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  that  nation 
for  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  keep  the  President  of  the  Senate 
rid  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  fully  and  currently  informed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sales  made  to  the  United  An 
Republic  under  title  I  of  this  Act.  Notwi 
standing  any  other  Act,  the  President /nay 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of/agri- 
cultural  Commodities  for  dollars  or/  credit 
terms  unefto  title  I  of  this  Act  w/h  coun¬ 
tries  whicl\fall  within  the  definition  of 
‘friendly  country’  for  the  purpose  of  such 
sales  and  no  sWes  under  thi.yAct  shall  be 
made  with  any  country  if  the/President  finds 
such  country  is  (sto  an  agg/ssor,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  against  any  country  having  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  withvth/  United  States,  or 
(b)  using  funds,  of  an«eort,  from  the  United 
States  for  purposes  i/imical  to  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Unit/cl  States; 

“‘(e)  take  appn/riate  steps  to  assure  that 
private  trade  channels  are  us^d  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  pi/cticable  both  with  respect  to 
sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  with 
respect  to  sales  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
small  bu/ness  has  adequate  and  fai\oppor- 
tunity  /o  participate  in  sales  made  \mder 
the  a/thority  of  this  Act; 

*‘/f)  give  special  consideration  to  the^e- 
vejropment  and  expansion  of  foreign  marked 
fr  United  States  agricultural  commodities] 
’ith  appropriate  emphasis  on  more  adequate 
storage,  handling,  and  food  distribution  fa¬ 
cilities  as  well  as  long-term  development  of 
new  and  expanding  markets  by  encouraging 
economic  growth; 

“‘(g)  obtain  commitments  from  purchas¬ 
ing  countries  that  will  prevent  resale  of 
transshipment  to  other  countries,  or  use  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  under  this  title, 
without  specific  approval  of  the  President; 

“‘(h)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
in  the  respective  countries  and  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation; 

“  ‘(i)  promote  progress  toward  assurance 
of  an  adequate  food  supply  by  encouraging 
countries  with  which  agreements  are  made 
to  give  higher  emphasis  to  the  production  of 
food  crops  than  to  the  production  of  such 
nonfood  crops  as  are  in  world  surplus; 

“  ‘  ( j )  exercise  the  authority  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  assist  friendly  countries 
to  be  independent  of  domination  or  control 
by  any  world  Communist  movement.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  author¬ 
izing  sales  agreements  under  title  I  with  any 


government  or  organization  controlling  a) 
world  Communist  movement  or  with  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  dg 
not  have  diplomatic  relations; 

"‘(k)  whenever  practicable  require /Jpon 
delivery  that  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  purchase  price  of  any  agricultuyfil  com¬ 
modities  sold  under  title  I  of  this  Act  be 
payable  in  dollars  or  in  the  tyn/  or  kinds 
of  currencies  which  can  be  cgfiverted  into 
dollars; 

“  ‘(1)  obtain  commitment/  from  friendly 
purchasing  countries  thay  will  insure,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable,  thay food  commodities 
sold  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  mark/lor  identified  at  point 
of  distribution  or  saj/  as  being  provided  on 
a  concessional  basis  to  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment  through/he  generosity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
obtain  oommiDnents  from  purchasing  coun¬ 
tries  to  publicize  widely  to  their  people,  by 
public  media  and  other  means,  that  the 
commodities  are  being  provided  on  a  conces¬ 
sional  1/sis  through  the  friendship  of  the 
Amcriq/n  people  as  food  for  peace; 

i)  require  foreign  currencies  to  be 
conyfertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of 
lis  Act,  but  in  any  event  to  the  extent 
accessary  to  (1)  permit  that  portion  of  such 
currencies  made  available  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations  to  be  used  to  meet 
obligations  or  charges  payable  by  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its 
agencies,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  excess  cur¬ 
rency  countries,  assure  convertibility  by  sale 
to  American  tourists  or  otherwise,  of  such 
additional  amount  (up  on  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  agreement  entered  into 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966)  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
all  normal  expenditures  of  American  tourists 
in  the  importing  country; 

“‘(n)  take  maximum  precautions  to  as¬ 
sure  that  sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
under  this  Act  shall  not  displace  any  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash 
dollars. 

“  ‘Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  international  organizations  to  use 
the  foreign  currencies,  including  principal 
and  interest  from  loan  repayments,  which 
accrue  in  connection  with  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  under  this  title  for  one  or  more 
^of  the  following  purposes : 

“  ‘(a)  For  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
ons  (including  obligations  entered  into 
pus^uant  t>o  other  legislation) ; 

i)  For  carrying  out  programs  of  United 
States'Oovernment  agencies  to — 

“  ‘  ( 1  )Naelp  develop  new  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutu¬ 
ally  benefiting  basis.  From  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  sales  madW  each  year  under  tills  title 
shall  be  set  asiddsin  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  AgricultureNand  made  available  in 
advance  for  use  as  proVided  by  this  paragraph 
over  such  period  of  yeate  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  wdll  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  ok.  this  paragraph: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  release  such  amounts  \>f  the  foreign 
currencies  so  set  aside  as  he  determines  can¬ 
not  be  effectively  used  for  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  development  purposes  under  w»is  section, 
except  that  no  release  shall  be  niSde  until 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  such  proposal  re¬ 
lease  is  transmitted  by  the  President  to.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ag 
culture,  if  transmitted  while  Congress  Is 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  poverty  Joill . 


SENATE 


1.  APPROPRIATION^.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  14745,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill.  When  reporting  this  bill,  the  Senate  committee  added  language  which 
would  waive  the  repayment  by  States  of  interest  and  other  income  earned^from 
the  investment  of  Federal  grants.  The  Senate  committee  report  urges  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau  to  "take  positive  action  to  submit  to  Cong\ess 
a  program  designed  to  achieve  the  absolute  minimum  of  delay"  in  handling  cas< 
der  the  Employees*  Compensation  Act.  pp.  22955-90 
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2. 

\F0REIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Symington  spoke  on  the  problems  of  industrial  and  agrici/- 
\ural  trade  with  Europe,  pp.  22909-10  / 

3. 

TAXATION.  Sen.  Javits  said  an  economic  forecast  is  needed  before  action /n  the 
investment -credit  tax  bill.  pp.  22911-16  / 

4. 

INFLATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  said  appropriation  increases  are  feeding  tfre  fires  of 
inflation*  pp.  22918-20  / 

5. 

AIR  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Boggs  inserted  articles  describing  the  air/ollution  prob¬ 
lem.  pp.  22^24-8  / 

6. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION.  \Sen.  Mondale  inserted  articles  on  the  nee/for  expanded  food 
production,  pp.  X2927-8,  22930  / 

7. 

SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen.  Prhxmire  said  the  school  milk  progra/ saves  billions  in  healtf 
dollars,  p.  22928  \  / 

8. 

EXTENSION  WORK.  Sen.  Brewster  commended  the  work  oy 4-H  clubs,  pp.  22931-2 

9. 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  Concurred  in\the  House  amendment/o  S.  2540,  to  authorize  an  ' 
agreement  for  U.  S. -Mexico  construction  of  a  Oood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to /he  President,  p.  22948 

10. 

SENIOR  SERVICE  CORPS.  A  subcommittee  of  t Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
approved  for  full  committee  action's.  28 /,  to  establish  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps,  p.  D919  \  / 

11. 

SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES.  The  conferees  agreed  to  report  on  H.  R.  16559,  to  establish 
sea-grant  colleges  for  education,  t/ainii\g,  and  research  in  the  marine  sciences, 
p.  D921  /  \ 

•  •  /  HOUSE  \ 

12. 

POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  various  programs  under, 
and  make  other  changes  in,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  pp.  22995-068,  23121- 
4 

13. 

HISTORIC  SITES.  The  "Iteily  Digest"  says  the  Rules  ConWttee  "granted  an  open 
rule"  for  debate  on  s/  3035,  to  establish  a  program  ofNadditional  historic  pro¬ 
perties  throughout  yhe  Nation,  pp.  D920-1  \ 

14. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Lipscomb  spoke  against  trade  with  Commutiist  nations.  pp. 
23084-5  /  \ 

Rep.  Kupfer/an  inserted  an  "Analysis  of  the  Antidumping  Laws  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  ^4rmany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom."  pfc.  23097-9 

Rep.  Bate's  said  the  foreign  duty  on  U.  S.  shoes  is  much  largerv  than  the  U.S. 
duty  on  foieign  shoes,  pp.  23099-3100  \ 

15. 

AIR  POLLUTION.  Rep.  Dwyer  inserted  an  article  describing  the  adverse  ^ef facts  of 
air  pollution,  pp.  23085-91  \ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

16.  INFLATION,  Rep,  Bob  Wilson  inserted  an  article,  "Housewife  Fightin*  Mad  On 
/Inflation."  pp.  A4970-1 
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TC\ PROVIDE  FOR  TRANSFER  OF 
PAINTINGS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
IC  OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  S^SAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  atesk  the  bill  S.  3353,  to  amend 
the  TradingYWith  the  Enemy  Act,  to 
provide  for  thS  transfer  of  three  paint¬ 
ings  to  the  Fedeyal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  trust  for  the 'Weimar  Museum,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Isythere  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Speaker,  re¬ 

serving  the  right  to  cbject\I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  explanatioivof  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Does  thd\gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  explain 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  chair¬ 
man  ought  to  explain  it,  and  if  A  have 
any  comments  to  add,  I  will  do  soNater. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  bill  has  t\do 
with  three  paintings  that  were  stoTim 
from  the  Weimar  Museum  in  German) 
in  1922  by  two  German  soldiers.  They' 
were ‘brought  to  this  country  and  ac¬ 
quired  in  New  York  by  a  man  from  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  1934.  In  1946  his  wife 
tried  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  paint¬ 
ings,  and  at  that  they  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Government  stepped  in  and  confiscated 
the  paintings.  They  did  not  cost  our 
Government  anything  at  all. 

Under  this  bill  they  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  West  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  proper 
owners  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  chairman  has  explained  the  bill. 
Weimar  is  in  the  area  of  Germany  under 
the  control  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  The  paintings  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  West  German  Government 
which,  as  I  understand  the  law,  would 
be  the  rightful  owner  because  we  do  not 
recognize  the  East  German  Government. 
They  would  be  held  in  trust  until  such 
time  as  the  West  German  Government 
felt  it  was  proper  to  return  them  to 
Weimar. 

We  have  left  that  indefinite  for  a  pur-  _ 
pose.  Unless  there  is  a  reunification  oi 
the  Republic,  the  paintings  would  net 
be  returned.  Some  discretion  would' be 
left  to  the  West  German  Govermfient, 
but  they  are  really  the  property/of  the 
German  Government,  and  the  tfily  gov¬ 
ernment  we  recognize  is  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  the  rightful  owner. 
They  were  stolen.  They  wpre  later  con¬ 
fiscated  as  German  property  under  the 
Alien  Property  Act  du/mg  World  War 
II. 

It  seems  to  me  th/l  this  legislation  is 
fair  and  equitableyand  that  it  would  be 
right  to  return/this  stolen  property, 
which  was  stolon  not  in  wartime  but  in 
peacetime,  th/paintings  being  the  right¬ 
ful  property/; f  the  rightful  German  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reocest  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

fere  was  no  objection, 
fhe  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
5llows : 


S.  3353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
39  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (62  Stat.  1246;  50  U.S.C.  App.,  sec. 
39) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  the  three  paintings  vested 
under  Vesting  Order  Numbered  8107,  dated 
January  28,  1947,  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  eventual 
transfer  to  the  Weimar  Museum,  Weimar, 
State  of  Thuringia,  Germany,  in  accord  with 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12543)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  324. 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name/; 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll; 
csfi  No.  301  I  am  recorded  as  not  votir 
I  was  present  and  voted  “nay.”  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
RECOR\and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requestSof  the  gentleman/rom  Ohio? 
There  wa\no  objectior 


CALL  OF  the/house 

leaker,  I  make  a 
a  quorum  is  not 


Evidently  a  quorum 


Mr.  QUIE.  M? 
point  of  order  th| 
present. 

The  SPEAKEJ 
is  not  presents 

Mr.  McFA^L.  Mr.  Sicker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the/House. 

A  call  oPthe  House  was  ordered. 

The  CJerk  called  the  roll,  amj  the  fol- 


lowing/VTembers  failed  to  answe\to  the 
names:  \ 

/  [Roll  No.  307]  \ 

Adair 

Flynt 

Moss  \ 

AR>ert 

Ford, 

Murray  \ 

Anderson,  m. 

William  D. 

Nedzi 

Andrews, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O'Konski 

Glenn 

Gathings 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Aspinall 

Giaimo 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Gilligan 

Pirnie 

Berry 

Gray 

Poage 

Boggs 

Greigg 

Pool 

Bow 

Griffiths 

Purcell 

Bray 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Reid.  Ill. 

Brock 

Halleck 

Reifel 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reinecke 

Callaway 

Hebert 

Resnick 

Carter 

Herlong 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Celler 

Holifield 

Robison 

Clausen, 

Holland 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Don  H. 

Howard 

Roncalio 

Clevenger 

Irwin 

St  Germain 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scott 

Craley 

Keogh 

Shipley 

Daddario 

King,  N  Y. 

Skubitz 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynski 

Stephens 

Derwinski 

Kupferman 

Sweeney 

Dickinson 

Landrum. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue 

McClory 

Toll 

Dorn 

McVicker 

Tuten 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Maill  lard 

Van  Deerlin 

Dyal 

Martin,  Ala. 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Waggonner 

Ellsworth 

Mathias 

Walker,  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

White,  Idaho 

Farbstein 

Michel 

Whitten 

Farnsley 

Miller 

Wilson, 

PasceU 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Fino 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Morse 

Wright 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll¬ 
call  No.  304,  on  September  26,  a  quorum 
call,  I  am  recorded  as/; absent.  I  was 
present  and  answereor  to  my  name.  I 
ask  unanimous  consjmt  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  Record  and /Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  91  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  w/s  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
LABOR 

lr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
[ct  that  the  House  met  at  11  o’clock 
this  morning,  some  witnesses  who  were 
subpenaed  last  week  have  come  here 
and  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  In  order  that  they  may  be  heard 
and  not  compelled  to  stay  overnight  at 
an  added  expense,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  committee  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  295,  on  September  21,  a  quo¬ 
rum  call,  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha¬ 
waii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
ill  No.  302,  on  September  27,  a  quorum 
call,  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeisf  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was\o  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111), 
with  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  had  3 
hours  and  12  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 
had  2  hours  and  29  minutes  remaining. 

Before  the  Committee  rose,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  had  agreed  to  limit  further  gen¬ 
eral  debate  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  for  2  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives 
me  more  than  the  usual  pleasure  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha¬ 
waii  [Mrs.  Mink],  who  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  members  of  any  committee  of 
this  House  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  15111,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 
This  bill  asks  the  Congress  to  reiterate 
its  support  for  the  concept  of  a  direct, 
frontal  attack  upon  the  effects  of  poverty 
on  the  young  and  the  old  in  our  society. 
We  have  long  as  a  nation  tried  to  deal 
with  the  symptoms  of  poverty  by  provid¬ 
ing  numerous  welfare  programs,  de¬ 
pendent  allowances,  medical  services, 
low-cost  housing,  and  the  like.  These 
were  measures  which  principally  dealt 
with  the  immediate  physical  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  we  have  neglected  until  this 
program  was  enacted  in  1964  to  formu¬ 
late  a  comprehensive  program  which  is 
directed  to  the  individual  and  his  right¬ 
ful  expectations  for  the  future. 

If  there  is  any  central  theme  which 
I  find  embodied  in  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  it  is  the  concept  that  the  poor 
can  be  provided  with  help  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  which  serves  to  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  help  themselves.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  this  act,  which  I  believe 
deserves  our  fullest  support,  and  which, 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  the  most  meaning¬ 
ful  type  of  program  to  help  eradicate 
the  demoralizing  effect  that  poverty  has 
upon  the  young  child,  the  teenager,  and 
the  able-bodied  adult  who  is  out  of 
work. 

Every  program  under  this  act  is  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  on  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  individual  become  a  contributing 
member  of  his  society,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  make  his  or  her  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  in  this  rough-and-tumble  world 
more  equal. 

Beginning  from  the  poor  child,  age  4 
and  5,  we  have  given  thousands  of  these 
youngsters  that  necessary  additional 
help  so  that  when  they  are  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  in  the  first  grade,  they  will  have 
had  this  social,  educational  and  cultural 
experiences  to  enable  them  to  compete 
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with  the  child  from  the  average  middle 
class  family.  This  is  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  made  almost  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  impact  on  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  I  like  to  label  this  program  as 
“Operation  Catch-up,”  for  that  is  really 
all  that  we  are  providing  these  deprived 
children.  If  you  are  thinking  of  voting 
against  H.R.  15111,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  you  are  doing  to  further  reduce  the 
ability  of  these  children  to  rise  above 
the  chains  of  poverty  in  which  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  very  likely  generations  of  their 
forebears  have  been  entrapped.  In  this 
bill,  we  are  asking  for  your  support  of 
the  Headstart  program,  and  the  $352  mil¬ 
lion  which  we  have  provided  is  minimal 
if  we  are  to  meet  this  great  challenge 
and  opportunity  to  change  the  course 
of  the  lives  of  these  innocent  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  teenage  youngster  has  a  program 
to  stimulate  his  interest  in  continuing 
in  school  and  to  demonstrate  to  him 
through  actual  job  experiences  that  an 
adequate  education  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  full  employment  in  this 
highly  technological  world.  A  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  this  program  which  is 
authorized  at  $496  million  is  payment  to 
the  youth  for  actual  services  rendered 
to  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or 
to  a  public  or  private  agency  to  whom 
services  of  various  kinds  are  rendered. 
So  much  of  the  pressure  placed  upon  a 
teenager  to  quit  school  comes  from  the 
demands  made  upon  him  in  his  own 
home,  because  of  the  dire  needs  of  other 
members  of  his  family  and  the  total  lack 
of  adequate  financial  resources.  The 
ability  to  earn  his  keep  while  going  to 
school  is  an  important  answer  that  we 
provide  thousands  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  upon  the  critical  threshold 
of  their  future.  What  shall  it  be?  Like 
that  of  their  parents,  of  desperate  need, 
minimal  income,  and  underemployment? 
Or  shall  the  youngster  have  the  chance 
his  parents  did  not  have  to  complete 
his  education,  and  perhaps  even  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  further  pursuits  and  qualify 
for  a  job  opportunity  that  is  consistent 
with  his  ability  and  talents? 

Even  for  the  dropout,  shall  his  life 
be  an  empty  vacuum  of  idleness  and 
little  productive  contribution?  Or  shall 
he  be  given  another  chance,  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  such  as  we  have 
organized  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  in  our  Job  Corps  centers? 

For  the  adult  poor,  we  have  provided 
funds  to  continue  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  legal  services,  work  experience,  and 
small  business  loans. 

The  entire  emphasis  of  this  war  on 
poverty  is  upon  expanding  the  poor  per¬ 
son’s  conception  of  what  he  can  attain 
in  life,  and  open  up  the  abundant  vistas 
of  opportunity  that  are  available  in  our 
society  for  those  who  are  properly  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  success  of  this 
program  is  dependent  on  keeping  it 
within  one  agency.  Let  us  not  succumb 
to  the  argument  that  existing  established 
bureaucracy  can  do  a  better  job  merely 
because  they  have  existed  longer  and 
because  logically  these  are  programs 
properly  under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  old  establishment  did 


not  come  forth  with  any  new  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  root  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty,  while  this  new  act  has  stirred 
the  conscience  of  America.  Let  us  not 
return  to  the  quiet  tranquility  of  proven 
but  ineffectual  ways  and  dampen  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  the  poor  who  for  the 
first  time  see  that  their  future  can  be 
improved.  This  is  what  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  all  about  and  I  urge  that  you 
give  your  support  to  this  great  humani¬ 
tarian  cause. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan], 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday,  as  recorded  on  page  22827  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  made  was  challenged  in  a  col¬ 
loquy.  The  statement  was : 

In  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  staffs  of  denomi¬ 
national  schools  were  augmented  by  person¬ 
nel  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program.  In  Evansville-Vanderberg  County 
183  persons  were  to  receive  employment  in 
the  schools  during  the  school  year  and  62 
through  the  summer.  Of  these,  138  and  21, 
respectively,  were  to  work  in  parochial 
schools. 

I  stated,  when  challenged,  that  this 
was  contained  in  an  article  in  an  Evans¬ 
ville  paper  of  March  14.  My  footnote 
was  in  error.  It  was  instead  contained 
in  an  article  in  the  Evansville  Press  of 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1965,  entitled 
“Catholics  Get  Break  in  Poverty  War.” 
Perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  passing  that 
I  have  heretofore  attempted  to  avoid 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  religious  group,  and  had  not  in¬ 
tended  to  identify  the  group  in  this  case. 
Since  the  challenge  makes  it  necessary, 
I  underline  again  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  OEO  grants  have  been  made  to  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Jewish  religious  organiza¬ 
tions. 

I  shall  insert  the  article  in  question 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  having  al¬ 
ready  asked  permission  to  do  so: 

[From  the  Evansville  Press,  Mar.  10,  1965] 

Catholics  Get  Break  in  Poverty  War 
(By  Mel  Runge) 

Catholics  are  taking  advantage  of  the  war- 
on-poverty  program  to  bolster  meager  ad¬ 
ministrative  staffs  at  their  schools  and  chari¬ 
ties  In  Evansville. 

At  least  one  parochial  school  official  has 
admitted  privately  that  the  anti-poverty  law 
is  being  viewed  as  the  doorway  to  a  form  of 
federal  aid  for  parochial  schools. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  light  in  a  survey 
conducted  to  learn  what  the  16-  to  21 -year- 
olds  will  do  who  are  to  be  hired  under  the 
work-training  section  of  the  war-on-poverty 
program. 

The  city  has  requested  $415,315.25  from  the 
Labor  Department  to  operate  the  work-train¬ 
ing  program  for  six  months.  Cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  year  is  more  than  $700,000. 

Through  this  program  local  government 
agencies  and  non-profit  social  groups  may 
hire  potential  high  school  dropouts  part  time 
during  the  school  year  and  nearly  full  time 
during  summer  months.  Goal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  keep  the  youths  in  school. 

The  youths’  salaries  will  be  paid  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  local  commun¬ 
ity  footing  10  per  cent  of  the  costs  through 
services  and  equipment. 

Schools  of  Evansville-Vanderburgh  Coun¬ 
ty — according  to  the  request  Mayor  Frank 
McDonald  took  to  Washington  three  weeks 
ago — will  employ  183  boys  and  girls  during 
the  school  year  and  62  through  the  summer. 
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Of  this  total,  a  study  shows,  Catholic 
schools  will  use  138  of  the  youths  during 
the  school  year  and  21  during  the  summer. 

Father  James  Deneen,  Catholic  schools 
superintendent,  said  the  youths  are  greatly 
needed  because  of  the  21  Catholic  schools  in 
Vanderburgh  County  only  two  have  a  secre¬ 
tary. 

Father  Deneen  said  there  is  "a  tremendous 
amount”  of  office  work  for  the  youths  at  the 
schools.  The  work  is  presently  either  done 
by  volunteers,  teachers  and  typing  students 
or  not  done  at  all,  he  added. 

He  also  noted  there  are  shortages  among 
Catholic  school  cafeteria  personnel  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  monitoring  and  cleanup  is 
done  'by  nuns,  which  “we  believe  is  in¬ 
efficient  use  of  nuns." 

Besides  the  schools,  Catholic  Charities  will 
hire  31  boys  and  girls  during  the  winter  and 
16  during  the  summer. 

Fourteen  of  the  youths  will  be  employed  at 
the  St.  Vincent  dePaul  salvage  store  to  re¬ 
pair  small  appliances  and  clothing.  Others 
will  be  used  as  recreation  aides  and  office  as¬ 
sistants. 

The  largest  single  employer  will  be  the  city, 
with  101  winter  positions  and  389  summer. 

Most  of  these  are  divided  between  the 
Works  Board  and  Park  Department.  The 
board  plans  to  use  the  youths  on  weed  crews 
and  street  and  highway  projects  as  well  as 
maintenance,  clerical  and  other  jobs. 

The  Park  Department  will  assign  17  boys 
to  caring  for  flower  beds  along  city  boule¬ 
vards. 

.  The  county  will  employ  16  in  the  winter 
and  19  during  the  summer.  These  youths 
will  be  used  by  various  county  agencies. 

The  auditor's  office,  for  instance,  will  hire 
four  girls,  both  winter  and  summer,  to  handle 
the  “numerous  new  jobs  the  state  has  as¬ 
signed  us,”  Deputy  Auditor  Lewis  Volpe  said. 

“We  believe  this  is  the  way  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  our  new  responsibilities  at  a  minimum 
cost  and  still  follow  the  policy  of  giving  the 
youths  training  in  office  procedure,”  he  added. 

Community  council  will  have  25  youths, 
most  of  whom  will  be  assigned  to  various  so¬ 
cial  agency  members  of  the  council,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Director  Carl  Martin. 

The  Recreation  Commission  will  hire  146 
during  the  summer  to  increase  the  number 
of  supervisory  personnel  at  city  playgrounds 
and  to  assist  life  guards  at  local  swimming 
pools. 

Mesker  Zoo  will  lure  six  boys  dining  the 
summer.  “I  hope  one  of  the  six  will  decide 
to  stay  in  school  to  become  an  animal  man,” 
says  Zoo  Director  Frank  Thompson. 

Thompson  said  there  would  be  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  youths  outside,  cleaning  up  and  cut¬ 
ting  grass.  “But  I  will  also  train  them  in 
basic  zoology  and  wild  animal  husbandry,” 
he  added. 

“There  is  a  big  shortage  of  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  zoo  world  and  I  believe  that  if  I 
can  convince  one  of  the  youths  to  study  for 
the  field  our  portion  of  the  program  will  be  a 
tremendous  success,”  Thompson  explained. 

The  antipoverty  law  says  the  youths  must 
not  be  employed  to  replace  regular  personnel. 
To  this  the  Labor  Department  has  added  a 
rule  that  the  youths  must  be  paid  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

The  minimum  wage  rule  threatened  to 
hamper  the  program  not  only  in  Evansville, 
but  throughout  the  county  where  govern¬ 
ment  units  and  social  groups  are  not  paying 
some  regular  workers  this  amount. 

Mrs.  Joan  Bowers,  director  of  the  Mayor’s 
Human  Relations  Commission,  said  Evans¬ 
ville  will  get  around  the  problem  with  a 
bookkeeping  procedure  whereby  the  youths 
will  be  paid  $1.25  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
hours  they  work.  The  remaining  working 
hours  will  be  considered  “counseling”  time 
for  which  the  youths  will  not  be  paid. 

The  counsel  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  himself  stated  that 


about  6  percent  of  the  grants  for  OEO 
were  made  to  church  groups.  In  a  tele¬ 
cast  on  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27,  19C6, 
Stuart  Novins  reported  that  10  percent 
of  our  poverty  program  projects  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  church  or  related  groups. 
Included  are  projects  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
virtue  of  the  testimony  of  Sargent 
Shriver  and  of  his  chief  counsel  and  of 
many  other  witnesses,  by  virtue  of  the 
large  number  of  grants,  which  I  included 
in  the  Record  yesterday  in  my  speech 
beginning  on  page  22826,  which  I  refer 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  grants  are  being 
■made  to  church  organizations  and  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  made  with  them.  Con¬ 
cern  over  this  fact  has  been  expressed 
by  such  publications  as  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  many  others  and 
by  prominent  church  leaders.  The 
courts  in  recent  years  in  a  series  of  de¬ 
cisions  reflected  their  interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  would  not  leave 
room  for  this  kind  of  grant.  I  must  re- 
specifically  insist,  therefore,  that  the 
OEO  and  the  Congress  are  building  a 
house  of  cards  which  will,  by  a  court  de¬ 
cision,  come  tumbling  down,  if  the  OEO 
persists  in  making  grants  to  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  churches  and  other  religious 
organizations. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

POlITICAl  SEWERS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  news¬ 
paper  column  published  in  Washington 
on  Sunday,  September  25,  written  by 
Evans  and  Novak,  and  dealing  with 
politics  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  says  that 
“sewers  and  bridges,  not  L.B.J.  and  the 
war,  are  the  political  fundamentals  in 
Iowa.” 

The  article  goes  further  to  say: 

Sewers  are  a  major  element  In  President 
Johnson’s  calculated  plan  to  make  a  new 
art  form  out  of  the  time-honored  political 
pork  barrel.  Aided  by  master  political 
planner  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien,  the  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  Johnson  has  worked  overtime 
to  instruct  the  new  Democrat  Congressman 
elected  2  years  ago  on  how  to  “service”  their 
districts.  New  sewers  are  a  vital  ingredient. 

In  the  first  place,  Postmaster  General 
O’Brien  ought  to  be  spending  his  time 
improving  the  abominable  mail  service 
instead  of  disregarding  the  Hatch  Act  by 
sending  employees  from  his  Department 
to  work  in  the  campaign  of  a  Democrat 
congressional  candidate.  Incidentally, 
an  outraged  electorate  defeated  O’Brien’s 
handpicked  candidate  despite  all  the  ad¬ 
ministration  favors  and  disregard  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Does  anyone  really  believe — Lyndon 
Johnson,  O’Brien,  or  anyone  else — that 
Iowans  are  such  dupes  and  political 
pawns  that  they  can  be  bought  with 


sewers  that  are  paid  for  with  their  own 
tax  dollars? 

And  in  connection  with  “L.B.  J.  and  the 
war,”  does  anyone  really  believe  that 
Iowans  value  sewers  more  than  they  do 
the  blood  of  their  young  men? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  this  shameful 
indictment  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Iowa.  Every  political  candidate 
in  the  State,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
ought  to  be  outraged  by  this  article. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  yield  to  one  of  the  most  hard  working 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer], 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  follow  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  who 
is  concerned  about  politics,  I  cannot  help 
remembering  the  debate  of  yesterday  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  the  poverty 
program  war  conceived  in  politics. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  was. 
Perhaps,  if  politics  is  a  concern  with 
what  happens  to  people,  perhaps,  if  good 
politics  is  an  active  concern  for  programs 
that  alleviate  the  problems  of  people 
that  they  cannot  alleviate  for  themselves, 
then  perhaps  the  poverty  program  was 
conceived  in  politics,  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  highest  accolade  that  can  be  paid 
to  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  year  to  this  program 
that,  admittedly  was  conceived  in  that 
kind  of  politics — in  a  deep  concern  for 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  from  the 
minority  and  seen  in  the  press  that  there 
have  been  some  untoward  incidents, 
there  have  been  some  errors  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  judgment  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  this  was  to  be  expected. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  in 
the  field — where  the  action  is?  Perhaps 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  30  to  35 
million  Americans  who  are  afflicted  with 
endemic,  structured  poverty  benefited 
from  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  programs  that  has  not  made 
itself  felt  in  the  communities  of  America 
across  the  face  of  our  land.  The  real 
problem  is  that  the  programs  have 
worked,  have  raised  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions — but  were  utterly  insufficient  to  the 
need  and  the  demand.  Few  of  them  have 
met  the  demand  of  more  than  10  or  15 
percent  of  those  who  want  and  need  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  them  all  has  been  the 
project  Headstart,  and  here  the  great 
problem  is  that  Headstart  has  only  served 
about  6  percent  of  2.25  million  children 
who  desperately  need  this  help  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  their  public  school 
careers. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  a 
smashing  success.  Tire  American  people 
want  it.  It  fulfills  a  national  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  naturally  the  question 
follows:  “Can  we  afford  it?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  would  say  that  with  a 
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gross  national  product  for  this  year  in 
excess  of  $750  billion  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  devote  one  quarter  of  1  percent 
of  this  tremendous,  dynamic  produc¬ 
tivity.  unprecedented  in  our  history,  to 
the  problem  of  endemic  and  structured 
poverty? 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  single  Mem¬ 
ber  in  this  House  who  would  aver  that 
we  cannot  afford  less  than  2  percent  of 
our  $100  billion  Federal  budget  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  affluence  and  plenty? 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  allege  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
expend  on  our  poverty  war  effort  over  1 
years’  time  what  we  spend  on  our  Viet¬ 
nam  war  effort  each  month? 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  might  ask, 
Do  we  need  the  poverty  program  in  a  time 
of  an  enormous  affluence  and  prosperity, 
in  a  time  when  our  economy  is  admittedly 
heated  up.  at  a  time  when  we  have  virtu¬ 
ally  a  •‘war’’  economy?  Will  not  such 
an  economy  provide  jobs  for  all?  Will 
not  the  forces  of  burgeoning  demand  for 
labor,  and  limited  supply’,  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  solve  the  unemployment,  and 
hence,  the  poverty  problem? 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  unprece¬ 
dented.  sustained  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  over  the  last  4  years,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  of  supply  and  demand  are 
not  in  themselves  providing  adequate  job 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  our 
people. 

Yet  it  is  a  self-evident  principle  that 
the  scourge  of  poverty  in  great  measure 
reflects  who  is  employed  and  who  is  not 
employed,  who  is  able  to  earn  income 
from  work  and  who  is  not,  who  is  able  to 
provide  for  a  family  and  who  is  not. 
Yet  when  one  examines  this  super¬ 
heated  economy,  one  would  expect  that 
it  would  create  jobs  which  would  be 
available  to  all.  but  the  conventional 
economic  wisdom  simply  has  to  be  cast 
to  the  four  winds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
what  happened  in  the  last  year. 

In  August  1965.  overall  white  employ¬ 
ment  stood  at  the  rate  of  4.1  percent, 
and  overall  Negro  employment  stood  at 
its  traditional  level  of  approximately 
twice  the  white  rate  of  7.7  percent,  a 
little  bit  less  than  twice  the  white  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  in  the 
last  year?  White  unemployment  went 
down  from  4.1  percent  to  3.1  percent; 
while  at  the  same  time  Negro  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  superheated  war  economy, 
went  up  from  7.7  percent  to  8.3  percent, 
or  to  about  223  times  the  white  unem¬ 
ployment  rate. 

Mr  Chairman.  1  year  ago  white  teen¬ 
age  unemployment  stood  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  percent,  and  Negro  teenage  un¬ 
employment  stood  at  the  traditional  rate 
of  a  little  less  than  twice  that  much,  or 
22  percent. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  year  of 
unprecedented  affluence  and  labor  scar¬ 
city  in  many  segments  of  our  economy? 
White  teenage  unemployment  went 
down  from  12  percent  to  10  percent 
while  at  the  same  time  Negro  teenage 
unemployment  went  up  from  22  percent 
to  26  percent,  to  a  little  over  2*2  times 
white  teen-age  unemployment. 


Unemployment  for  male  whites  over 
21  now  stands  at  the  almost  historic 
all  time  low  of  1.7  percent — what  the 
economists  characterize  as  frictional 
unemployment — really  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  all — while  unemployment  for 
Negro  males  over  21  stands  at  the  rate 
of  5.5  percent  today,  over  three  times  the 
comparable  white  unemployment  rate. 

Never  in  recent  history,  never  in  the 
last  generation  has  there  been  such  an 
unfavorable  relationship  between  Negro 
and  white  unemployment.  The  gap  is 
not  narrowing,  the  gap  is  growing. 

Clearly  we  have  still  a  problem  of 
structured,  built-in,  inherited  unem¬ 
ployment  which  will  pursue  us  unto  the 
generations  unless  we  devise  programs 
and  projects  which  will  lift  this  group 
in  our  society  to  the  mainstream  of  full 
participation,  full  contribution,  and 
final  independence  and  self  sufficiency. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  in  our  new 
found  affluence  and  abundance,  we  can 
and  must  concentrate  our  resources,  our 
energies  and  our  ingenuity  to  lift  and 
lead  35  million  Americans  out  of  the 
crippling  grip  of  unrelenting  permanent 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Bell], 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  9, 
1965,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  column  read: 

Angry  adult  sponsors  of  the  crash  sum¬ 
mer  teen  program,  imperiled  by  the  local 
antipoverty  control  dispute  and  resulting 
Federal  fund  tie-up,  sent  a  demand  for 
action  to  poverty  chief  Sargent  Shriver  in 
Washington. 

This  was  a  typical  news  story  that 
could  be  read  in  any  paper  across  the 
country  about  the  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

Similar  accounts  of  confusion  and 
frustration  were  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  last  year  when  the 
fiscal  1966  authorization  bill  was  before 
us. 

We  were  told  that  such  dislocations 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  new  program 
and  that  they  would  soon  be  ironed  out. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1966,  just  last  week,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  was  reported  to 
have  found  that  of  the  125  Headstart 
sites  in  the  city,  all  but  4  do  not  meet 
Los  Angeles  municipal  building  and 
safety  code  regulations. 

So  we  have  all  these  children  in  unsafe 
buildings  that  could  be  damaged  by- 
earthquake  or  by  fire  and  thus  endan¬ 
gering  the  lives  of  the  children  we  intend 
to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this:  The 
confusion  and  frustration  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  ironed  out. 

And  it  will  not  be  until  administrative 
changes  are  brought  about  to  relieve  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  the 
impossible  task  it  faces  in  juggling  five 
major  programs. 

I  am  here  to  ask  that  you  give  some 
serious  consideration  to  administrative 
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amendments  to  be  proposed  during  this 
debate. 

I  think  none  of  us  realized  in  1964, 
when  we  enacted  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  just  how  formidable  a  task  we 
had  taken  on. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
really  experimental. 

For  the  first  time  a  single  agency  was 
to  take  on  all  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

The  ongoing  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Labor  Department,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  bypassed. 

It  is  incredible  that  we  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  OEO  to  perform  such  miracles. 

There  were  dreams,  that  a  few  years 
of  money  would  do  the  trick. 

We  know  now  how  naive  we  really 
were. 

We  should  recognize  our  error  and  re¬ 
shape  our  legislative  tools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  human  resources  are 
being  wasted  and  tragically  wasted  by 
the  program  in  its  present  form.  There 
is  indeed  a  war  within  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  must  be  and  can  be  ended  if 
we  have  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  to 
find  the  remedy.  Poverty  crusade,  spon¬ 
sored  by  my  two  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell],  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  and  myself,  was  care¬ 
fully  drafted  to  meet  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  program. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  amendments 
would  be  to  streamline  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  Certain  programs 
such  as  adult  education  and  headstart 
would  be  shifted  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  That  is  where  they  belong.  This 
would  mean  that  the  programs  remain¬ 
ing  with  OEO  would  gain  sharper  ad¬ 
ministrative  focus. 

The  fact  is  that  through  the  fiscal  year 
1966  $2.3  billion  have  been  spent  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Neither  the  recipients 
nor  the  taxpayers  have  yet  benefited  in 
a  manner  commensurate  with  this 
amount.  A  single  agency  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  expected  to  carry  out  efficiently 
an  array  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  deprived  in  this  country. 

Over  25  of  OEO’s  most  talented  staff 
members  have  quit  in  recent  months  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossible  pressure.  Mis¬ 
management,  as  we  all  know,  has  been 
rampant.  Those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  Poverty  Act  in  1964  and  1966  I  think 
to  some  extent  at  least  have  had  our 
votes  vindicated. 

Let  me  recount  for  my  colleagues  the 
bewildering  experience  of  the  California 
State  Office  of  Education  in  its  attempt 
to  have  the  OEO  fund  our  State’s  very 
successful  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  of  the  information  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  record  of  the  poverty 
hearings  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell].  I  bring 
it  up  again  because  it  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  many  of  those  who  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  all  of  the  poverty 
programs  are  in  peril  if  such  iiTespon- 
sible  administration  should  continue. 
OEO’s  stop-and-go  approach  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  for  States  operat¬ 
ing  basic  education  programs.  States 
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have  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  money 
which  OEO  had  promised  them  or 
pledged  to  them.  Numerous  provisions 
of  allocations  have  caused  administrative 
problems,  disappointment,  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  State  funds  that  will  not  now  be 
reimbursable. 

One  of  the  States  hardest  hit  by  the 
OEO  confusion  has  been  California.  In 
June  1965,  OEO  sent  a  memo  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Education, 
as  it  did  to  all  States,  notifying  them  of 
-.he  anticipated  State  allocation  for  1966. 
According  to  that  memo,  California  was 
to  receive  $1,809,725.  Successive  notifi¬ 
cation  indicated  the  following  changes: 

On  June  21,  1965,  California  was 
promised,  as  I  said,  $1,809,725.  On  No¬ 
vember  9,  1965,  this  figure  was  changed 
to  $1,622,008.  And  again,  in  January 
1966.  it  was  changed  to  $819,530.  The 
final  amount  California  received  was  less 
than  half  of  the  original  estimate.  OEO 
claimed  that  they  had  run  short  of  funds, 
and  this  had  to  take  the  cuts. 

If  there  were  no  funds  available,  where 
then  did  OEO  come  up  with  the  $802,550 
that  they  restored  to  California  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1966,  after  I  and  other  Con¬ 
gressmen,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  lodged  vocifer¬ 
ous  protests  to  OEO  over  their  treatment 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  it  was  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  sent  out  the  original  figures 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  was  in  error  when  he  stated 
the  OEO  sent  out  those  original  figures. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  OEO  made  the  promise  and  the 
Office  of  Education  then  tried  to  get  it. 
Then  there  was  some  information  to  the 
effect  that  maybe  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  involved  in  this  too.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  OEO  is  primarily  a 
coordinating  agency,  and  it  should  co¬ 
ordinate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  OEO  claimed  it  was 
not  responsible  for  the  revised  1966  al¬ 
locations.  They  charged  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Education 
with  that  responsibility,  as  I  have  just 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  operate  effectively  under 
these  circumstances.  Months  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  serious  commitments  are  re¬ 
quired  for  approval  of  State  programs, 
not  to  mention  the  hours  of  time  spent 
filling  out  mountains  of  forms  and  re¬ 
ports.  Tremendous  wastes  and  bitter 
frustrations  are  inevitable  when  funding 
promises  are  not  kept.  It  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
legislation  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

Obviously.  OEO  must  fight  the  war  on 
several  fronts.  It  must  attempt  to  keep 
everyone  happy.  The  result  is  when 
they  become  overcommitted  in  one  pro¬ 
gram.  another  program  must  suffer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 


Mr  BELL  They  hare  in  effect  to  roc 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  Is  is  my  intention  to 
sponsor  ar.  amer.dm.er.:  to  relocate  the 
adult  education  program  under  the  Office 
of  Education,  It  is  argued  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Ed  ucatkra  already  carries  out  the 
program,  .so  why  make  a  change? 

Aimed  as  upgrading  she  ability  of 
adults  to  get  tetter  ;o be  the  amendment 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  authorize  the  funding  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  directly. 
My  amendment  does  little  more  in  sub¬ 
stance  than  the  adult  education  provi¬ 
sions  of  H.R  15111.  the  fell  before  us. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  most  of 
the  educators  throughout  she  country 
have  been  advocating  thus  for  some 
now.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
have  received  letters  from  tht 
that  this  adult  education  program  be 
transferred  out  of  the  OEO  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 


The  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.  The 
Office  of  Education  does  now  carry  out 
the  substance  of  this  program  but  the 
hitch  is  that  the  funding  must  pass 
through  four  agencies  before  it  rent  lues 
the  people  who  need  help:  OEO  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budge:  the  Office  of  Etiuca  - 
tion,  and  the  State  education,  agencies, 
which  must  each  consider  the  funds  ear¬ 


marked  for  the  program. 

There  is  simply  no  need  for  OEO  in 
this  program.  My  amendment  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Ccuumree 


last  week  in  its  consideration  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  this  change. 

Aimed  at  upgrading  the  ability  of 
adults  to  get  better  jobs,  the  amendment 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  and  authorise  the  funding 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
directly.  My  amendment  does  little 
more  in  substance  than  the  adult  educa¬ 


tion  provisions  of  KJE  15111  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  Its  primary  aim  is  administra¬ 
tive  in  nature.  OEO  would  be  less  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  paperwork  and  the  Office 
of  Education  would  be  free  to  go  ahead 
on  the  program. 

Similarly.  I  will  offer  another  amend¬ 
ment  to  place  the  Headstart  program 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Headstart  has 
been  hailed  by  ah  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  program  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Un¬ 
fortunately  i:  is  in  danger  of  being  stiffed 
by  the  same  administrative  entangle¬ 
ments  that  curtailed  California's  adult 
education  programs  last  year 

The  comprehensive  school  program  in 
the  poverty  crusade  would  substantially 
expand  Headstart  as  it  now  exists. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Con¬ 
gressman  Goopcu..  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  Congressman  Qm.  rec¬ 
ognised  the  need  for  greater  wnp>wA<;  on 
preschool  programs  as  far  back  as  1961 
We  should  now  see  the  wisdom  in  their 
foresight.  The  program  must  be  res¬ 
cued  from  the  depths  of  bureaucracy 

An  Iowa  school  superintendent,  after 
months  of  waiting  for  Headstart  funds, 
declared : 


Wore  getusig  to  the  point  where  we  don't 
know  if  it  is  worth  it. 


A  Michigan  school  suivvmter.dem 
similarly  frustrated  when  he  was  told 


*xa;  nezp*  of  rtp-.ru  arc  za 
had  fi_ed  ccs  1st  a  t  pe 

-  r-hooserpeeted.  The-  zz 


rake  part  of  tee  story  va.;  t cat  hia  effro 
was  biased  for  net  fT:~g  oat  the  report 
properly. 

These  inddests  amd  hurmreda  more 
have  tampered  the  program  ill  ov<sr  tre 
country.  The  mmertty  report  can.  HB 

fftmate  gjeafenta  I  hope  the  Members 
at —  take  tr~e  to  review  the  report  frten 
p«ge  91. 

America’s  poor  need  help  The  pov¬ 
erty  program  as  in  is  new  structured  can 
only  produce  eenfuset  and  bitterness 

The  smendmetts  I  have  tut ffined. 
alcng  with,  t there  tmffuoed  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  crusade.  wffiL  prong  trier  up  an  oth¬ 
erwise  ccnruaeu  Assam:  pn  po veroy 

Mr  C-CCZEEE  Mr  Ttiirmsm  v_ 
the  gsttleman  yield  ? 

from  New  York  Mr  Gccasn;. 

Mr  GOODE!  I.  I  wish  t,p  cccnenf 

:*:n:  :ro  that  the  examples  the  rentle- 


oocumsntec 
corny  views. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 

Mr.  QCTK  Mr  Chaff 


rqs-rti 

T 


cutes, 
out  tj 


Mr  GOODFII.  I  also  pci 
in  the  oepemmity  crusade  and  hr  the 

rooted  to  Headstart  we  would  double  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  Headstart 
and  we  would  out  the  admuffstraff.cn  of 


the  Headstart  program  under  one  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  the  Office  of  Education  No 
longer  would  the  local  communities  have 
to  go  to  the  OEO  and  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  try  |a  ****'■  “  ■■■  - — s- 


get  a  mix  oi 

out  how  much  money  they  conic 


expec:  :rcm  esc: 

A  number  of  the  local  people  :eE  us 
that  under  the  Office  of  Education  there 
has  been  a  reasonably  clear  Alices;: in 
of  funds  for  Headstart.  They  bm 
known  what  they  could  get. 

There  has  been  a  problem  on  the  kval 
level  with  the  beards  of  education  net 
directing  funds  to  Headstart  as  cistmrt 
from  other  programs  eligible  under  the 
education  program  But  in  the  case  of 
the  OEO  they  have  had  great  difficulty 
ffr.dng  .  .  •;•  isr  the;  oo ..  i  get  the 

funds. 

There  is  some  difference  between  the 
standards  r.  ;  .  -  ;  programs  r  s 

under  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
other  under  the  OEO 


I  would  emphasise  that  the  program 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  ad¬ 
vocating.  administered  through  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  would  be  through  the 
States  te  State  edmuAtumal  agencies  to 
the  local  community  action  beard  The 
local  com.ruur.ity  action  board  would  re- 
cet  e  tie  funds  from  :  :  S  e  e 
tion  agency  and  it  could  contract  with 
private  or  public  schools  or  private  agen¬ 
das  to  run  tlw  TTnxtitart  pnunm 

This  would  clear  the  air  We  would 
have  one  agency  in  Washington  admin- 
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istering  the  entire  Headstart  preschool, 
early  school  program.  It  would  go 
through  the  State  officials,  so  it  would  be 
coordinated  with  their  program.  It 
would  go  through  community  action,  so 
that  one  agency  could  coordinate  on  the 
local  level.  The  contracting  could  be 
done  with  various  educational  agencies 
and  private  agencies  which  could  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15111  and  especially  in 
support  of  subsection  207(b)  of  title  II  of 
the  Antipoverty  Act  as  reported  out  of 
committee.  This  subsection,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  administration  proposal, 
authorizes  a  $12.5  million  program  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
for  noninstitutional  rehabilitation  of  ad¬ 
dicts,  including  training  and  job  place¬ 
ment. 

The  uncontrolled  growth  of  narcotic 
addiction  in  urban  slum  areas  ranks  as 
one  of  our  most  serious  domestic  prob¬ 
lems.  Far  from  coincidental,  the  sharply 
increasing  prevalence  of  narcotics  and 
the  rising  crime  rate  are  symptomatic  of 
each  other.  Every  narcotic  addict  is  an 
incipient  criminal.  The  debilitating  ef¬ 
fects  upon  one’s  personal  character  and 
psyche,  and  the  greatest  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  habit  are  well  known.  All  too 
often  the  end  result  is  crime. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
estimated  that  there  are  60,000  active  ad¬ 
dicts  in  the  United  States,  over  one-half 
of  whom  live  in  the  poverty  areas  of 
New  York  City,  with  the  remainder  being 
concentrated  in  various  other  urban  pop¬ 
ulation  centers  across  the  Nation.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  self -perpetuation  of  this 
festering  sore  on  the  body  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  cities,  and  to  rehabilitate  those 
already  trapped  in  the  vortex  of  narcotic 
self-dissipation,  that  the  committee  has 
set  aside  $12.5  million  of  section  207 
funds. 

Specifically,  the  programs  envisioned 
will  be  made  available  to  over  5,000  iden¬ 
tifiable  addicts  and  deter  countless  other 
patented  users  in  fiscal  1967.  Novel  in 
their  conception,  these  “new  approach” 
experimental  programs  eschew  the  past 
futility  of  hospitalization  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  Rather,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
noninstitutional  correction. 

Statistics  show  that  less  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  all  addicts  placed  in  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky„  remain  off 
drugs  after  release.  It  is  patently  obvi¬ 
ous  that  new  programs  are  required. 
Community  action  provides  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Only  if  an  addict  is  given  a  reason  to 
quit,  a  hope  for  the  future,  can  he  then 
defeat  his  addiction.  Title  n  provides 
this  motivation  in  the  form  of  a  job, 
combined  with  education  and  training 
for  the  years  subsequent. 

The  key  to  the  entire  program  is  co¬ 
ordination:  coordination  with  other  as¬ 
pects  of  this  act  and  coordination  of  em¬ 
ployment  with  careful  supervision  and 


control  to  give  the  addict  the  support  he 
needs.  It  is  through  this  comprehensive 
approach  based  on  new  concepts  of  pre¬ 
vention,  treatment,  and  cure  that  prog¬ 
ress  and  success  can  be  truly  anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  of 
the  total  addicts  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  50  percent  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  The  14th  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  Jersey,  I  am  unhappy  to  say, 
has  seen  an  alarming  rise  in  narcotic 
addiction.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  is.  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
Manhattan.  Local  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  and  social  workers  in  Hudson 
County  are  alarmed  at  the  rise  in  nar¬ 
cotic  addiction.  And  let  me  assure  all 
Members  of  this  House,  the  problem, 
while  largest  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  has  leaped  across 
State  lines  and  is  now  a  national  prob¬ 
lem  which  screams  for  national  action. 

Various  psychiatric  studies  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  hospitalization  and  impris¬ 
onment  are  totally  inadequate  as  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  of  addiction.  The 
committee  therefore  wants  to  foster 
new,  noninstitutional  approaches  to  ad¬ 
diction,  dealing  with  it  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  that  breeds  addiction.  It  is  the 
community  that  produces  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors  which  go  to  produce  ad¬ 
diction.  It  is  in  the  community,  there¬ 
fore,  that  potential  addicts  must  be  dis¬ 
suaded  and  active  addicts  cured. 

The  programs  to  be  developed  under 
this  title  must  focus  on  providing  the 
user  with  powerful  motivation  to  over¬ 
come  the  habit,  in  the  form  of  a  job  com¬ 
bined  with  education  and  training  that 
holds  promise  for  a  hopeful  future. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  coordination 
with  other  programs  under  this  act 
which  offer  useful  work  opportunities 
and  experience. 

This  emphasis  on  work  orientation 
would  be  structured  and  supervised  to 
give  the  addict  the  support  he  needs  to 
continue  at  work  and  away  from  drugs. 

In  undertaking  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  these  programs  the  committee  ex¬ 
pects  the  Director  to  consult  with  and 
rely  heavily  upon  the  experts  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  particularly 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
who  have  spent  the  last  few  years  seek¬ 
ing  more  effective  ways  to  approach 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  preven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  seeks, 
within  the  modest  sum  of  money  allo¬ 
cated  to  it,  to  reach  a  segment  of  the 
population  which  is  truly  desperate,  a 
group  truly  poverty  stricken  in  every 
sense  of  that  term. 

The  narcotics  control  program  is  a 
good  one  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  the 
support  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  308] 


Abbitt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murray 

Adair 

Giaimo 

Nedzi 

Albert 

Gilligan 

O'Konski 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Gray 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Andrews, 

Green,  Pa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Glenn 

Greigg 

Philbln 

Aspinall 

Griffiths 

Pirnie 

Baring 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poage 

Berry 

Hal  leek 

Pool 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Powell 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Brock 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Reifel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnick 

Callaway 

Hebert 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Carter 

Herlong 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Casey 

Holifleld 

Robison 

Celler 

Howard 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clark 

Irwin 

Roncalio 

Clevenger 

Jones,  Mo. 

St  Germain 

Cooley 

Keogh 

Scott 

Corman 

King,  N.Y. 

Senner 

Craley 

Kirwan 

Shipley 

Daddario 

Kluczyn6ki 

Smith,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Derwinski 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Stephens 

Donohue 

McVicker 

Sweeney 

Dorn 

Mallliard 

Teague,  Calif. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dyal 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathias 

Toll 

Edwards,  La. 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlin 

Ellsworth 

Michel 

Vanik 

Evans,  Colo. 

Miller 

Walker,  Miss. 

Farbstein 

Minshall 

White,  Idaho 

Farnsley 

Monagan 

Whitten 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt 

Morse 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Moss 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sisk,  Chairman  (pro  tempore)  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  H.R.  15111  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called  when  312  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brooks)  .  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  little  time  speaking  about 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  poverty 
war  for  the  last  2  years.  When  this 
program  was  first  initiated  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  spent  on  an  attempt  to  define 
who  the  poor  really  were,  and  the  figure 
of  $3,000  income  for  a  family  of  four 
became  the  benchmark.  Michael  Har¬ 
rington  wrote  his  book  “The  Other 
American,”  which  really  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people. 
They  felt  guilty  over  the  fact  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  Americans  were  poverty 
stricken.  Since  that  time  either  there 
has  been  no  evaluation  of  that  criteria 
or  else  the  studies  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Two  years  after  the  program’s  inception 
we  should  have  complete  and  thorough 
information  on  who  is  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  figures  on 
the  ages  of  the  one-fifth  of  the  American 
people  who  are  “poverty  poor.”  But  we 
do  not  know  what  made  them  poor,  what 
keeps  them  poor,  based  upon  the  kind  of 
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thorough  study  one  would  expect  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  study  going  on  now  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — and  there  may 
have  been  others  which  may  have  been 
in-house  studies  at  the  OEO,  but  they 
evidently — if  this  has  been  done — kept 
it  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  expect  that 
when  proponents  of  this  bill  come  before 
you  and  ask  for  a  continuation  of  this 
program  and  an  expansion  of  it  with  an 
authorization  of  $1.75  billion,  they 
should  tell  you  more  specifically  who  is 
poor,  so  that  a  more  effective  piece  of 
legislation  could  be  developed  in  order 
that  we  may  eliminate  poverty. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  really 
been  no  effective  evaluation  of  the  man¬ 
power  used  in  OEO;  that  is,  the  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  highly  paid,  who  are  so 
much  better  paid  on  their  poverty  job 
than  they  were  previous  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  OEO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  programs  themselves,  and 
the  effect  which  they  had  upon  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  yester¬ 
day  in  a  quote  from  Sar  Levitan,  we  hear 
words  bandied  about  by  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
others  in  OEO  that  the  program  has 
affected  so  many  people,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  been  pointed  out  and  identified 
one  person  who  is  no  longer  in  poverty 
because  of  this  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  seen  statis¬ 
tics  cited  that  there  are  fewer  people  in 
poverty  today  than  there  were  2  years 
ago,  and  we  all  know  that  the  economy 
has  changed  a  great  deal.  Now  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  people  to  fill  the  jobs 
which  are  a  available.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  person  to  be  jobless  if  he  or 
she  has  any  marketable  skills.  This 
country  could  greatly  reduce  poverty 
through  private  enterprise,  and  private 
enterprise  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible  since  only  through 
private  enterprise  and  not  Government 
will  poverty  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 


Abbitt 

[Roll  No.  309] 

de  la  Garza 

Gilligan 

Adair 

Derwinski 

Gray 

Albert 

Dickinson 

Greigg 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Diggs 

Griffiths 

Andrews, 

Dingell 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Glenn 

Donohue 

Halleck 

Aspinall 

Dorn 

Hanna 

Berry 

Downing 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Bow 

Dyal 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brock 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hebert 

Callaway 

Evans,  Colo. 

Herlong 

Carter 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Holifield 

Casey 

Farbstein 

Howard 

Celler 

Farnsley 

Irwin 

Clevenger 

Findley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Keogh 

Cooley 

Flynt 

King,  N.Y. 

Craley 

Fulton,  Term. 

Kluczynskl 

Daddario 

Gathings 

Landrum 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gialmo 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Nedzi 

Scott 

McClory 

O’Brien 

Stephens 

McCulloch 

O’Konski 

Sweeney 

McVicker 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mailliard 

Philbin 

Toll 

Martin,  Ala. 

Pirmie 

Tupper 

Martin,  Mass. 

Poage 

Van  Deerlln 

Mathias 

Pool 

Vanik 

Meeds 

Powell 

Vivian 

Michel 

Reifel 

Walker,  Miss. 

Miller 

Resnick 

White,  Idaho 

Monagan 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Whitten 

Morrison 

Robison 

Willis 

Morse 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Wright 

Moss 

Roncalio 

Murray 

St  Germain 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hardy) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when  321 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie],  who  has  12  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
again  that  many  of  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  have  been  using  the  old 
excuse  that  this  program  is  too  new  to 
tell  what  ought  to  be  done  and  that  we 
ought  to  wait.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
absolutely  new  in  this  program  that  has 
not  been  tried  by  someone  before,  either 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  some  pri¬ 
vate  group,  but  you  would  think  it  was  all 
new  and  that  everything  was  going  well 
according  to  all  of  the  releases  and 
propaganda  that  OEO  puts  out.  What  I 
said  was  we  need  reliable  information 
which  we  can  depend  on.  I  hope  before 
any  similar  legislation  comes  before  this 
House  again  such  information  will  be  in 
our  hands  before  we  begin  working  on 
this  legislation.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the 
hearings  were  completely  devoid  of  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses  that  one  would  expect  to 
hear  from.  They  just  did  not  appear  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  and  were  not  asked. 
When  we  go  into  the  House  again  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  article  I  quoted  yester¬ 
day  by  Mr.  Sari  Levitan  entitled  “What 
Is  Happening,  Baby;  Essential  Research 
for  the  War  on  Poverty,”  may  be  placed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

THE  NEED  FOR  OBJECTIVE  REPORTING  AND 
»  EVALUATION 

Unsupported  claims  of  achievements  and 
exaggerated  official  promises  for  the  federal 
war  on  poverty  regrettably  have  serious  re¬ 
percussions.  Unfulfilled  promises  create 
frustration  and  disappointment  among  those 
who  hope  to  benefit.  Opponents  have  been 
quick  to  publicize  unrealistic  claims  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  program’s  shortcomings. 

Despite  the  deluge  of  inflated  claims  and 
the  concerted  attacks  of  the  detractors,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  actually  enjoyed  remark¬ 
able  sustained  public  support — as  evidenced 
by  diverse  public  opinion  polls  covering  the 
population  at  large  and  more  sophisticated 
segments.  According  to  an  opinion  survey 
conducted  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
last  AprU,  9  of  every  10  academic  economists, 
my  favorite  group,  supported  the  idea  of  a 
federal  effort,  and  a  majority  approved  the 
direction  the  program  had  taken.  Although 


business  economists,  understandably,  showed 
greater  reserve,  76  percent  supported  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  antipoverty  war  and  44  percent 
approved  its  operations. 

If  public  support  of  the  program  is  to  be 
sustained,  more  reliable  information  than 
exists  at  present  is  urgently  needed  about 
the  operations  of  the  several  measures  com¬ 
prising  the  antipovety  package.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  would  allow  the  public  and  Congress 
to  rally  behind  programs  that  prove  them¬ 
selves  and  to  drop  activities  that  do  not  pass 
muster.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  information 
necesary  for  evaluation  will  be  forthcoming 
from  government — either  from  Congress,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  other 
executive  agencies. 

Congressional  hearings  frequently  illumi¬ 
nate  program  operations,  partly  through 
testimony  by  advocates  and  opponents,  but 
more  significantly  through  testimony  of  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses.  With  hardly  any  exceptions, 
the  annual  hearings  on  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  have  been  devoid  of  the  latter. 
Testimony  before  the  appropriate  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees  on  EOA  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  almost  exclusively  to  governmental 
witnesses  and  a  few  ideological  supporters 
or  opponents.  As  a  result,  the  hearings  in 
1965  and  1966  offer  very  little  meaningful 
information  concerning  program  activities. 
To  supplement  the  information  obtained  at 
the  formal  hearings,  the  House  last  year, 
appropriated  funds  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  ( the  Committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  legislation)  to  investigate  and 
study  the  anti-poverty  program.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  have  never  been  revealed 
to  the  public  and  apparently  not  even  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Open  critical  appraisal  of  program  opera¬ 
tions  is  also  not  forthcoming  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  agencies.  These  agencies  necessarily 
advocate  ongoing  programs.  Until  a  decision 
is  made  to  scuttle — a  rare  occurrence — or 
modify  a  program,  shortcomings  revealed  by 
internal  research  are  normally  classified  as 
“administratively  restricted,”  which  means 
that  the  documents  are  not  made  available 
either  to  Congress  or  to  the  public.  An 
expanding  practice  fraught  with  danger  is 
the  government  contracting  with  private  con¬ 
sulting  firms  and  academic  institutions  for 
the  survey  and  evaluation  of  public  pro¬ 
grams.  The  products  of  the  outside  experts 
become  the  property  of  the  contracting 
agency  and  are  frequently  not  published. 

OEO  RESEARCH 

No  adverse  reflection  is  intended  on  the 
competence  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  research  staff  and  the  high  quality  of 
its  work.  The  research  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  first  headed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kershaw  and  now  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Levine,  has  taken  the  lead  among  federal 
agencies  in  the  application  of  systems  analy¬ 
sis  techniques  to  welfare  efforts.  Drawing 
on  the  vast  supply  of  pertinent  statistics,  the 
Office  of  Research,  Plans,  Programs  and  Eval¬ 
uation  in  OEO  has  classified  and  quantified 
the  various  sub-universes  of  the  poverty 
population,  analyzed  the  applicability  of 
existing  welfare  programs  to  these  groups, 
and  prepared  complementary  and  alternative 
plans  for  combatting  poverty. 

Thus  far,  the  product  of  the  OEO  research 
staff  remains  largely  in  the  files  of  the  “Pov¬ 
erty  House,”  the  name  by  which  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  OEO  is  known,  though  some  of 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  All  that  we  know  about  this  signifi¬ 
cant  work  is  based  on  sketchy  newspaper  re¬ 
ports,  the  result  of  some  “leaks,”  inadvertent 
or  perhaps  contrived.  And  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  the  product  of  OEO  research  and  con¬ 
clusions  will  ever  become  public  property,  un¬ 
less  the  recommendations  are  adopted  as  of¬ 
ficial  government  policy,  not  a  likely  event. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  public,  therefore, 
may  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
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knowledgeably  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
multibiliion  dollar  programs. 

Planning-programing- budgeting  system 

Better  public  understanding  of  government 
programs  should  result  from  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  new  Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS) .  Closely  related  to 
the  systems  analysis  approach,  PPBS  requires 
program  planners  not  only  to  estimate  budg¬ 
etary  costs  but  also  to  analyze  their  effective¬ 
ness,  to  examine  alternative  approaches,  and 
to  compare  expected  benefits  in  relation  to 
anticipated  cost. 

A  significant  element  in  this  approach, 
pioneered  in  the  federal  establishment  by  the 
Defense  Department,  is  to  plan  program 
budgets  over  a  longer  period  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  one  year  interval.  Congress  has 
steadfastly  insisted  that  appropriations  for 
federal  programs  normally  be  limited  to  one 
year.  Accordingly,  executive  agencies  have 
budgeted  their  programs  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  In  practice,  federal  administrators  have 
even  a  shorter  lead  time  to  implement  pro¬ 
posed  activities  since  Congress  rarely  makes 
the  necessary  funds  available  before  a  new 
fiscal  year  starts.  Shriver  and  his  associates 
still  do  not  know  today  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  commit  or  spend  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  started  on  July  first.  This 
fact  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  in  ad¬ 
ministering  programs;  and  it  has  proved  a 
serious  constraint  on  efficient  administration 
since  appropriated  funds  must  be  committed, 
if  not  spent,  within  the  year  for  which  ap¬ 
propriated.  A  scramble  is  experienced  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  rush  to  commit  all 
appropriated  funds  lest  some  be  lost  to  the 
program. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  advance  plan¬ 
ning  over  several  years  by  executive  agencies 
will  deter  Congress  from  insisting  that  the 
nation’s  federal  business  be  run  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  But  the  hope  is  that  advance 
planning  by  executive  agencies  will  prompt 
Congress  too  to  make  efforts  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  executive  agencies 
will  learn  to  plan  their  programs  on  a  more 
sophisticated  basis  than  previously  and  that 
they  will  develop  techniques  which  would 
convince  Congress  of  the  desirability  to 
adopt  the  aspects  of  PPBS  applicable  to  its 
own  work. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  basic  objective  of  PPBS  is  to  get  the 
optimum  return  for  the  buck.  Cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  measurement,  a  major  component 
of  rational  program  planning,  seeks  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cheapest  way  to  accomplish  de¬ 
fined  goals  or  to  get  the  maximum  advan¬ 
tage  from  a  stated  expenditure.  As  applied 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  ap¬ 
proach  might  be  used  to  provide  answers  as 
to  the  most  economic  means  to  motivate  and 
train  disadvantaged  youth,  to  equip  them 
with  job  skills  salable  in  the  open  market. 
Since  comparable  data  are  available  on  the 
costs  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  related  programs,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
youth  employment  and  training  programs 
would,  at  first,  appear  a  matter  of  simple 
calculation.  One  might  too  hastily  conclude 
that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  more  expensive  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
for  it  costs  about  five  times  as  much  to  main¬ 
tain  a  youth  in  the  Job  Corps  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  employment  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  products 
of  the  two  youth  programs,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  interchangeable.  To  motivate 
and  train  certain  youths  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  them  from  their  environment,  as 
the  Job  Corps  does,  and  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  care  and  supervision.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  the  Job  Corps,  though 
much  more  expensive,  may  be  the  only  way 
to  help  some  disadvantaged  youths. 


Determination  of  cost  effectiveness  may 
also  raise  questions  about  the  composition 
and  direction  of  specific  efforts.  Thus  far, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  concen¬ 
trated  upon  providing  employment  and  in¬ 
come  to  disadvantaged  youths  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  is  too  often  of  dubious 
quality,  reminiscent  of  old-fashioned  work 
relief.  The  theory  presumably  is  that  as  the 
youths  mature  they  will  get  accustomed  to 
the  world  of  work  and  will  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  Available  statistics  indicate  that  as 
the  youths  mature  their  level  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  declines.  But  some  critics  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  need  for  “enriching”  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youths  Corps  program  by  providing 
enrollees  not  only  jobs  but  also  basic  educa¬ 
tion  and  more  meaningful  training.  In  view 
of  the  limited  resources  available  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  enrichment  would  necessarily  reduce 
the  number  of  enrollees.  A  question  that 
must  be  answered,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  for  society 
would  be  raised  by  limitation  of  enrollees 
but  with  more  intensive  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work. 

The  above  illustrations  suggest  that  the 
quantifying  of  expected  output  can  be  elusive 
since  it  involves  qualitative  elements  and 
that  the  pursuit  of  standards  of  quality 
seriously  affects  cost. 

If  a  cost  effectiveness  analysis  does  come 
up  with  persuasive  evidence  that  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  an  existing  program  is  preferable, 
would  the  responsible  officials  be  able  to 
admit  failure  of  their  past  efforts?  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  this  flexibility 
is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence.  Despite  the 
questionable  value  of  some  of  the  anti-pov¬ 
erty  programs  inaugurated  in  the  last  two 
years,  none  have  been  discontinued.  Each 
program  has  attracted  advocates  within  the 
federal  establishment  and  a  clientele  outside 
of  the  government,  and  administrators  find 
it  most  difficult  to  drop  a  program  once 
initiated.  And  even  if  internal  obstacles  to 
changes  within  the  executive  establishment 
could  be  overcome,  approval  of  changes  in 
established  programs  or  the  substitution  of 
alternatives  still  requires  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval.  Each  program  has  its  Congressional 
sponsors  and  supporters  who  may  present 
insurmountable  impediments  to  change. 

The  cost-benefit  precedent 

While  great  hopes  are  expected  for  cost 
effectiveness,  it  might  be  useful  to  recall  the 
lessons  of  cost-benefit  analysis,  which  has 
been  practiced  by  the  government  in  the 
field  of  public  works  for  three  decades.  It 
might  appear  comparatively  easy  to  add  up 
the  total  costs  of  a  public  works  project,  but 
even  if  the  reckoning  is  “clean,”  the  decision 
whether  a  given  project  should  be  under¬ 
taken  still  involves  value  judgments  and 
guesswork.  In  addition,  there  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned  political  considerations  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  task  to 
determine  the  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
to  be  expended  on  a  project.  But  in  calcu¬ 
lating  social  costs  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  whether  the  resources  utilized  in 
the  project  would  have  been  employed  else¬ 
where  in  the  absence  of  the  project.  Thus, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  employment  of 
idle  labor  should  not  be  included  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  project — at  least  not  all  of  the 
labor  cost,  since  idle  workers  may  be  collec¬ 
ting  unemployment  insurance  or  relief  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  absence  of  work  provided  by 
the  public  works.  Experts  also  disagree  about 
the  interest  rate  which  should  be  applied 
to  discount  future  benefits.  The  contingent 
and  remote  benefits  from  the  project  are 
even  more  difficult  to  calculate,  and  the  es¬ 
timates  require  arbitrary  assumptions  and 
projections.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  assign  the  dollar  value  bene¬ 
fits  accrued  to  the  various  classes  of  con¬ 


sumers  from  a  project  and  also  to  calculate 
losses  to  others,  now  and  later.  The  cur¬ 
rent  debate  about  constructing  a  dam  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  offers  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion.  What  cost  is  to  be  assigned  to  marring 
one  of  the  outstanding  tourist  attractions 
in  the  United  States  as  against  the  benefits 
resulting  from  adding  a  water  resource? 

In  more  recent  years  the  government  has 
also  sponsored  cost-benefit  analyses  in  the 
field  of  manpower  training  programs.  These 
studies  have  generally  indicated  an  excess  of 
benefits  over  costs.  The  conclusions  may  be 
valid,  but  they  are  based  only  upon  certain 
explicit  costs.  In  the  field  of  training,  as 
well  as  related  activities,  where  training  re¬ 
sources — counselors,  testers,  instructors— are 
scarce,  a  realistic  cost-benefit  analysis  should 
include  the  impact  of  the  newer  programs 
upon  the  price  and  utilization  of  the  scarce 
resources  and  their  impact  on  education  and 
other  activities  competing  for  the  same  man¬ 
power.  A  new  training  course  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  deprive  the  public  employment  serv¬ 
ice  or  the  school  system  of  part  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  counselors.  A  true  cost-bene¬ 
fit  analysis  would  have  to  consider  the  nega¬ 
tive  impact  upon  the  latter  institutions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  expansion  of  demand  for  a 
limited  supply  of  needed  technicians.  There 
is  no  easy  way  to  measure  this  type  of  cost, 
especially  if  it  is  ignored !  The  studies  which 
have  concluded  that  the  benefits  of  govern¬ 
mental  training  programs  exceed  costs  may 
be  useful  to  sell  to  Congress  and  the  public 
the  desirability  of  funding  these  programs. 
It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that  the 
studies  supply  definitive  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  purport  to  research. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  ACADEMIC 
COMMUNITY 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  uncomfort¬ 
able,  but  nevertheless  realistic,  conclusion 
that  PPBS  and  related  approaches  are  not 
going  to  provide  a  complete  blueprint  for 
rational  public  policy  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
results  of  analysis  will  not  be  made  available 
to  the  public  for  independent  appraisal.  Po¬ 
litical  considerations  remain  potent;  they  are 
likely  not  only  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
controversial  undertakings,  but  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  public  airing  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  analysis. 

There  is,  however,  an  urgent  need  in  a  free 
society  for  the  public  and  Congress  to  be 
better  informed  than  they  now  are  about  the 
operations  of  publicly  funded  programs.  At 
the  very  minimum,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
frank  discussions  and  interpretations  of  pro¬ 
gram  operations  prepared  by  detached  experts 
without  vested  interests.  The  needed  inter¬ 
pretation  and  evaluation  of  public  programs 
can  be  supplied  by  the  academic  community 
and  related  private  institutions,  provided 
government  agencies  reveal  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  Evaluation  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  related  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
momentum  created  in  favor  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Great 
Society  is  diminishing,  partly  against  the 
background  of  our  expanding  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Greater  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  about  the  achievements  of  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  will  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  continuing  and  expanding  effec¬ 
tive  anti-poverty  efforts  and  for  dropping 
those  which  are  of  questionable  value. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  inadequacy  of 
public  information  concerning  governmental 
operations  by  passing  the  "Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation”  Act  of  1966,  which  curbs  the 
power  of  executive  agencies  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  about  their  activities.  The  new 
legislation,  according  to  President  Johnson, 
will  no  longer  allow  government  officials  "to 
pull  curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions 
which  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  the 
public.” 
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Thus,  impediments  to  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  government  programs  by  Inde¬ 
pendent  researchers,  if  they  have  existed  at 
all,  in  principle  no  longer  apply.  The  neglect 
of  meaningful  academic  research  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  has  not  been  due  to  the  in¬ 
accessibility  of  information.  The  reasons  for 
the  neglect  must  be  found  elsewhere.  A 
prime  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  institu¬ 
tional  study  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  at  least 
in  the  field  of  economics.  The  emphasis  in 
recent  years  on  quantitative  analysis  has 
often  led  economists  to  build  models  with¬ 
out  vital  organs,  to  use  Professor  Jacob 
Viner’s  bon  mot.  Preoccupation  with  quan¬ 
titative  techniques,  devoid  of  substantive 
issues,  precludes  controversy,  attracts  funds 
under  the  guise  of  objective  scientific 
analysis,  and  is  convenient  for  an  age  of 
consensus.  Descriptive  reporting,  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  institutional  operations 
can  lead  to  controversial  conclusions  and 
offer  few  brownie  points  to  the  aspiring 
academician  seeking  status  in  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  study 
of  ongoing  government  programs  is  the  trend 
toward  greater  government  support  of 
academic  research.  This  support  has  been 
available  for  some  years  in  the  physical 
sicences  and  is  becoming  increasingly  the 
source  of  funds  for  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  Government  support  of  social 
science  research  provides  no  special  incentive 
for  critical  evaluations  of  a  sponsor’s  on¬ 
going  work,  if  publication  of  the  results  is 
also  comtemplated.  Universities  with  facul¬ 
ties  engaged  in  critical  evaluation  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  may  find  that  federal  spigots 
eventually  run  dry.  Academic  communties 
dependent  upon  government  largess  for  sup¬ 
port  of  faculties  often  enjoy  greater  prestige 
and  acquire  greater  material  rewards  by  work¬ 
ing  on  grants  than  by  teaching  students. 
Expanding  government  support  of  research 
has  its  insidious  aspects. 

If  the  academic  community  is  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public  and  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  ongoing  proliferating  gov¬ 
ernment  programs,  researchers  must  not  be 
burdened  by  risk  of  retribution,  subtle  or 
direct.  As  long  as  the  rewards  are  found 
elsewhere,  an  adequate  number  of  research¬ 
ers  will  not  be  interested  in  evaluating  con¬ 
troversial  government  programs.  Unless  uni¬ 
versities  and  foundations  assume  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  than  they  have  in  the  past,  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  needed  research,  the  vital  Job 
will  be  left  undone.  The  major  responsibil¬ 
ity  rests  with  university  faculties  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  expertise  to  do  the  work. 

In  any  event,  the  product  of  the  research 
must  be  freely  available  and  the  researcher 
must  be  independent  of  thought  controls. 
Whether  university  administrators  will  live 
up  to  the  challenge  of  recognizing  the  value 
of  such  research  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
need  for  the  research  is  indisputable. 

A  question  was  asked  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  can  we 
afford  the  poverty  program?  I  heard 
from  other  speakers  on  the  majority  side 
yesterday  talking  about  the  deplorable 
state  of  poverty  in  this  country.  No  one 
is  saying  that  poverty  does  not  exist  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  something  about 
it,  but  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
have  said  that  this  is  too  .expensive  a 
program  for  the  good  it  is  doing.  It  has 
not  been  doing  the  kind  of  work  for  the 
poor  that  ought  to  be  done.  High  paid 
professionals  are  doing  well,  however.  If 
the  releases  which  were  emanating  from 
OEO  were  actually  true  and  it  was  actu¬ 
ally  reaching  the  poor  with  an  effective 
program  such  as  they  claim  it  is,  then  we 
would  now  be  saying  we  were  wrong  in 
our  criticism  of  it  last  year  and  2  years 


ago,  and  we  would  be  supporting  it 
wholeheartedly.  However,  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  There  is  evidence  that  we 
have  laid  out  in  the  minority  views  and 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  would 
have  been  too  voluminous  to  make  a  part 
of  the  Record  which  indicates  all  over 
the  country  there  are  glaring  mistakes 
and  the  program  is  not  reaching  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  pointed  out  a 
number  of  times  the  fact  that  the  source 
of  the  malfunctioning  is  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  national  office  of  OEO. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  up 
the  fact  and  pointed  out  the  fact  about 
the  large  number  of  consultants  that 
were  being  employed  by  OEO.  And, 
previously,  we  have  revealed  personnel 
figures  and  practices  and  the  salaries  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  indicate  that  OEO  has  produced 
more  bureaucratic  wealth  than  any  com¬ 
parable  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  last 
year  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  recall,  a  list  of  all  these  con¬ 
sultants  was  placed  in  the  Record  at  that 
time. 

Recently  we  examined  again  the  OEO 
consultant  list,  and  this  examination  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Civil  Service  Comis¬ 
sion  advises  that  there  are  112  vacancies 
at  OEO,  in  grades  GS-15  to  GS-18. 
Coincidentally,  as  of  July  1,  1966,  there 
were  approximately  200  consultants  on 
the  payroll,  and  the  majority  were  in  the 
$60  to  $100  a  day  bracket.  A  number  of 
these  consultants  have  played  prominent 
roles  as  full-time,  top-level  functionaries 
since  the  administration’s  antipovery 
program  was  launched  in  October  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  con¬ 
sultants  have  remained  for  the  entire 
time.  I  listed  two  of  them  who  have 
been  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Mr.  Edgar  Cahn,  the  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director,  and  Lewis  Eigen, 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  question,  “Why  does  OEO  maintain 
full-time  consultants  rather  than  filling 
existing  jobs  and  vacancies,”  I  find  may¬ 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons : 

First,  they  are  being  paid  at  a  higher- 
level  than  permitted  by  civil  service 
standards;  or  second,  it  could  be  that 
the  individuals  are  being  hired  at  a  con¬ 
sultant  rate  which  is  higher  than  their 
qualifications  or  credentials  justify;  or 
third,  Sargent  Shriver  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  personnel  to  retain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  realizes  that 
OEO  has  more  personnel  in  supergrades 
than  the  Office  of  Education,  which  is 
budgeted  for  twice  OEO  is,  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  OEO  tries  to  hide  high- 
salaried  people.  The  law  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  regulations  clearly  provide  that 
OEO  consultants  cannot  be  used,  when 
jobs  call  for  full-time,  continuing  em¬ 
ployment.  Perhaps  OEO  officials  can 
produce  a  technicality  by  which  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  evading  the  clear  intent  of  the  law, 
and  the  abuse  is  clear  and  flagrant. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  the  fact  that  OEO 
has  more  personnel  in  supergrades  than 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted 
for  about  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
compared  to  the  $1.75  billion  for  OEO. 
However,  OEO  is  budgeted  for  6,484  em¬ 
ployees.  The  Office  of  Education  is 
budgeted  for  2,861  permanent  employees, 
and  OEO  has  6,484  budgeted  permanent 
employees.  However,  more  importantly, 
referring  to  the  supergrades  and  the 
high-level  salaries,  at  the  grade  of  GS- 
15,  OEO  has  249  budgeted  as  compared  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  at  125. 

At  GS-16,  OEO  has  25,  where  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  has  33. 

At  GS-17,  OEO  has  17,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  has  10. 

And,  at  GS-18  there  are  13  in  OEO 
as  compared  to  the  number  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  3. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  fur¬ 
nishing  this  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  furnished  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  a  detailed  list 
of  OEO  consultants  and  have  asked  for 
a  full  report  on  OEO  consultant  hiring 
practices.  I  shall  further  ask  permis¬ 
sion,  when  we  are  back  in  the  House,  to 
place  my  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

September  27,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  * 

Dear  Mr.  Macy  :  During  the  past  two  years. 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  aware  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  uses  a 
large  number  of  consultants  in  its  operation, 
especially  at  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  have  recently  been  advised  that  OEO 
has  112  vacancies  in  authorized  or  budgeted 
slots  in  grades  GS  15—18.  These  circum¬ 
stances  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
OEO  is  filling  authorized  billets  with  consul¬ 
tants.  This  practice,  I  feel,  has  a  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect  on  career  specialists  and  is  in  the 
whole  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  system. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  OEO  to  hire  consultants 
for  intermittent  use.  Further,  I  recognize 
the  need  of  OEO  for  special  kinds  of  ad¬ 
visors  and  counsel  at  times  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  special  problems.  However,  where 
OEO  utilizes  the  services  of  individuals  on 
a  full-time,  continuing  basis  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period,  the  agency  is  remiss,  I  feel, 
in  not  hiring  these  people  at  GS  levels  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  qualifications  and 
ability. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  consultants  retained 
by  the  OEO  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Where  avail¬ 
able,  the  date  they  were  first  retained  by  OEO 
is  indicated. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  cause  a 
check  to  be  made  of  the  consultants’  services 
with  OEO  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  days  these  individuals  have  served.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  top  52  are  listed 
by  the  OEO  as  “Full  Time  Consultants.” 

A  full  report  regarding  the  status  of  con¬ 
sultants  at  OEO,  including  a  ruling  of  the 
Commission  if  possible,  will  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Congress. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Qude, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Enclosure.) 
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OEO  consultants  as  of  July  1,  1966 


Name 


Allen,  Thomas  B - - 

Baker,  Robert  N _ _ - 

Barl>eris,  Sister  Francctta... 

Bergman,  Elihu - - 

Bcrgthold,  Gary _ 

Bremond,  Walter _ 

Calm,  Edgar _ 

Carson,  Lester  M _ 

Clark,  Bayard  S _ 

Cotton,  Avery  L _ 

Devlin,  John  R _ 

Eigen,  Lewis _ 

Ferlo,  Virbil  J _ 

Friedman,  Harvey  G _ 

Gottlieb,  David _ 

Guskin,  A1 _ _ 

Hall,  C.  Mitchell _ 

Harvey,  Lenore,  M _ 

Johnson,  James  E _ 

Johnson,  Earl _ 

Johnston,  Robert  W .  - 

Judson,  Allen  H _ 

Lippeatt,  Selma _ 

Lubin,  Shulamith. . . 

Matsumoto,  Franklin _ 

McConnell,  William  A _ 

McCormack,  Richard  E - 

Miehaelis,  Diana  T _ 

Michaels,  Anne  M _ 

Moseovitch,  Edward  H _ 

Noble,  Lindsley  II _ _ 

Oppenlieimer,  Joan  Ann _ 

Parsons,  Arch _ 

Peck,  Marshall _ 

Reardon,  John  L _ _ _ 

Reilly,  James  B.__ . . 

Rozcndaal,  Catherine  D _ 

Sarason,  Irwin _ 

Seward,  William  R _ 

Smith,  James  D _ 

Smith,  Robert _ 

Smith,  Waldo _ 

Spielman,  Lester _ 

Stcitz,  Phillip _ 

Thomas,  Ross _ 

Virden,  John  M _ 

Weeks,  Paul  R _ 

Westgate,  Robert  D _ 

Wheeler,  William _ 

Womack,  Joseph  D _ 

Young,  Robert _ 

Zagorin,  Ruth  K _ 

Arens,  Shirley  M _ 

Atkinson,  Gordon _ 

Batt,  William  L _ _ 

Biddle,  Eric _ _ 

Block,  A.  Harvey _ 

Blumfield,  Coleman _ _ 

Borom,  Roy _ _ 

Bouck,  Aubrey  J _ _ 

Brain,  George  B _ 

Brandi,  John  E . . 

Bronfenbrenner,  Urie _ 

Brown,  Howard  J _ _ 

Brueckner,  William  H_ . 

Bullock,  Donald _ 

Carper,  James  W _ 

Casson,  A.  Mort _ 

Chandler,  Cleveland  A . 

Clark,  Leroy  D _ 

Clark,  Mamie  P _ 

Clarke,  Eunice  A _ 

Cohen,  Martin _ _ 

Coleman,  Morton. . . 

Cooke,  Robert  E _ 

Crump,  E.  Perry _ 

Havens,  Edward., _ 

Donovan,  Ronald _ 

Donvito,  Pasqual  A . . 

Draclunan,  Robert  H . 

Edelman,  John  W _ 

Edwards,  Paul _ 

Egan,  Robert  J. _ _ 

Erickson,  Marlowe _ 

Evans,  Lester  J _ 

Fisher,  Bernard  C . 

Fleming,  Edward  S . . 

Fomon,  Samuel  J _ 

Foster,  George  J . 

Frankel,  Hyman  H _ 

Friedberg,  Judith,  E _ 

Frost,  Richard  T _ 

Caliber,  J.  I, _ 

Garber,  Ralph. _ _ 

< leorges,  Thomas  W _ 

Ginsberg,  Mitchell  I.. . 

Glatt,  Milton  S . . 

Goldberg,  J.  R. _ _ 

i  lordon,  Edmund  W_ . . 

Grcnnan,  Sister  Jacqueline. 

Grimsley,  Arthur  E . 

Grin,  S.  S(H'ncer _ 

Guthrie,  Harold  W . . 

Hague,  Howard  R . . 

Ilalberstam,  Michael  J _ 

liappe,  Donald  L . . 

Harvey,  Ruth  I, . . 

Hartman,  Chester  W _ 


$50 

60 

75 

80 

45 

40 

70 

40 

60 

75 

50 

85 

45 

35 

85 

60 

75 

75 

60 

80 

35 

30 

70 

50 

100 

50 

75 

50 

50 

40 

100 

45 

65 

65 

60 

60 

60 

80 

50 

55 

60 

55 

70 

85 

60 

60 

65 

50 

45 

60 

00 

40 

50 

70 

100 

50 

90 

50 

45 

75 

100 

60 

100 

100 

75 

45 

80 

70 

60 

50 

100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

100 

50 

60 

60 

50 

50 

45 

45 

100 

75 

100 

100 

50 

95 

70 

100 

55 

50 

100 

85 

80 

100 

100 

100 

70 

80 

70 

75 

100 

45 

60 

60 


Entered  on 
duty 


Dec.  10,1964 


Oct.  26,1964 


Do. 

Do. 

Dec.  10,1964 

Oct.  26,1964 
Do. 

Jan.  18,1965 
May  5, 1965 
Mar.  19,1965 


Jan.  4, 1965 
May  3,1965 

May  24, 1965 


Oct.  26,1964 


Apr.  12,1965 
Apr.  5, 1965 

Mar.  28,1965 


Dec.  28,1964 
Feb.  9, 1965 


Mar.  9, 1965 


Apr.  2, 1965 
Apr.  25,1965 

Mar.  12,1965 


OEO  consultants  as  of  July  1, 1966 — Con 


Name 

Rate 

Entered  on 
duty 

Hathaway,  Paul  R . 

$40 

Mar.  12,  1965 

Hauck,  Arthur  A _ 

60 

Herring,  Frederick  J _ 

70 

Himmele,  Irvin  II _ 

60 

Horner,  Vivian  M _  _ 

45 

Hoshino,  George  ... . — . 

60 

ilyincs,  James  L  . 

90 

Irby,  Alice  J _ _ _ 

60 

Jager,  Oscar  ...  .  -  -  - . . 

70 

Jan.  11,1965 

Johnson,  Cernoria  ...  _ 

75 

Katz,  Charlotte  S _ _ 

45 

Kauffman,  Joseph  F . . . 

90 

Jan.  4, 1965 

Keyser,  Stephaney  J _ 

45 

Apr.  12,1965 

Kneedler,  Mary  K 

100 

Koch,  William  11 _  _ 

75 

Kostopulos,  Nichols  P..  _ 

70 

Kostick,  Abraham _ 

60 

Kroslov,  Joseph.  . . . 

70 

60 

Lazar,  Irving.  _ _ _ _ 

85 

Liebowitz,  Herbert  .  _ 

80 

Lind,  Roger  M  _ ... 

75 

Lorber,  MaxJ.  ...  . 

50 

Lourie,  Norman  V. . .  . . 

75 

Lourie,  Reginald _ _  ... 

100 

Marchegiano,  Rocco  R . 

70 

Markle,  Susan  R.  .  .  .  . . 

60 

Martin,  John  II  .  ...  . 

100 

McAndrew,  Gordon  L_. 

75 

Jan.  25,1965 

McCollum,  John  W.  ...  .  - 

90 

May  3, 1965 

McConnell,  Beatrice _  . 

50 

Feb.  5, 1965 

McConnell,  Beverly . . 

50 

Mar.  22, 1965 

McKay,  Martha  .  . 

50 

Feb.  23,1965 

McKinley,  Francis  . — 

50 

Feb.  1, 1965 

Minsky,  Hyman  P  .  .. 

80 

Mogey,  John  _ 

80 

Mooney,  Joseph  D  .  -  . 

50 

Murphy,  John  G 

60 

N adworny ,  Milton  J . 

80 

Niebuhr,  Herman . . 

70 

Niemeyer,  John  H  . 

90 

Oaks,  Dallin  H .  . . 

80 

Oates,  Wallace  E  . . .  ... 

50 

O’RieUy,  W.  M _ _ _ 

80 

O’Rourke,  E.W  _  ... 

50 

Osborn,  Donald  K  .  - 

80 

Porter,  Douglas..  .  _ — 

65 

Oct.  26,1964 

Prentice,  Edward  S . . 

100 

Apr.  26,1965 

Randolph,  Robert . 

75 

Reader,  G  . . . 

100 

Apr.  1, 1965 

Rein,  Martin . . 

60 

Feb.  15,1965 

Remsberg,  Charles  A. .  ..... 

60 

Rendon,  Gabino  ...  .  .. 

45 

Mar.  15,1965 

Richmond,  Julius  .  . . 

100 

Ridder,  M.  W _ 

55 

Ritz,  Philip  M  ....  ... 

100 

Roth,  F.  L _ _ _ 

50 

Runner,  1).  L _ _ 

45 

Sasaki,  Tom.  _  ..  ._ 

60 

Scheirbeck,  Helen  M. .  ..  _ 

40 

Dec.  7, 1964 

Schleim,  Paul.  _  ... - 

100 

Schmidt,  Fred  H _  _ _ 

75 

Schraeger,  Philip.  _  ..  . 

50 

75 

May  27,1965 

Sherwood,  John  T . 

40 

Smily,  M.  B _ 

70 

Smith,  Clodus . — 

70 

Soldwedel,  B.J .  ... 

70 

Spencer,  Esther . . .  . 

80 

Stellwagon,  Walter  R _  _ 

so 

Stern,  Alfred  I -  .  . 

60 

Stevens,  Austin. . 

50 

Stone,  L.  Joseph . .  ...  . 

100 

Apr.  26,1965 

Svenson,  E.  V . 

80 

Feb.  23,  1965 

Temple,  S.  E _ _ _  _ 

45 

Thoburn,  N.  L _  _  _  . 

70 

Troudy,  Chester.. . . 

80 

Trussel,  Ray  E... . . 

100 

Vigilante,  Joseph  L _ 

60 

Wagner,  Nathaniel.. . . 

80 

Waller,  Fletcher. . . 

100 

Walsh,  Ira. . ... . . 

75 

Weaver,  Ella  H._  .  . 

70 

Apr.  15,1965 

Wegman,  Mvron  E._ . . . 

100 

Mar.  8,1965 

Wilkins,  William  D.__ . 

75 

Wing,  Merrick  S. . 

50 

100 

Wolff,  Harold . . 

70 

Zeckhauser,  Robert  A.. . 

60 

I  have  also  requested  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  shall  place  the  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  when  we  are  again  back  in  the 
House. 

September  27,  1966. 

Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  widespread  use  of 
consultants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunlty  has  been  of  concern  to  some  members 
of  Congress.  Questions  have  been  raised  re¬ 
garding  this  practice,  especially  when  OEO  is 
operating  with  112  vacancies  in  grade  levels 
GS  15-18. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  OEO  to  hire  consultants 
for  intermittent  use.  Further,  I  recognize 
the  need  of  OEO  for  special  kinds  of  advisors 
and  counsel  at  times  and  in  connection  with 
special  problems.  However,  where  OEO 
utilizes  the  services  of  individuals  on  a  full¬ 
time,  continuing  basis  over  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod,  the  agency  is  remiss,  I  feel,  in  not  hiring 
these  people  at  GS  levels  commensurate  with 
their  qualifications  and  ability. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  consultants  retained  by 
the  OEO  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Where  avail¬ 
able,  the  date  they  were  first  retained  by  OEO 
is  indicated. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  have  a 
check  made  of  the  consultants  listed  in  order 
to  determine  their  titles,  rates  of  pay,  length 
of  service,  and  number  of  days  served.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  top  52  are  listed 
by  the  OEO  as  “Full  Time  Consultants.” 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  have  produced 
a  series  of  mismanagement  incidents  in 
OEO.  No  Federal  agency  has  had  more 
management  difficulties  than  OEO.  No 
agency  has  had  such  hasty  personnel 
turnover  as  OEO.  No  agency  has  abused 
its  privileges  in  the  use  of  highly  paid 
consultants  than  has  OEO. 

The  excuse  that  the  program  is  new 
can  no  longer  be  used. 

We  can  correct  much  that  is  wrong  by 
adopting  the  Republican  substitute  en¬ 
titled  “The  Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of 
1966.”  This  would  transfer  most  all  of 
the  programs  run  by  OEO  to  existing 
agencies.  All  the  educational  matters  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  All  training  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Small  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  handled  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  handle  the  loans 
to  the  poor  farmer's.  The  HEW  would 
handle  title  V,  the  work  program  for 
those  on  relief.  All  that  would  be  left  of 
OEO  would  be  the  community  action 
program  of  VISTA.  I  think  the  time  is 
not  far  from  us  when  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
able  to  handle  those  parts  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  continue  OEO  as 
it  is  at  present. 

But  if  it  is  faulty  management  in  OEO, 
the  finger  must  be  pointed  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor.  If  these  faults  have  not  been 
straightened  out,  the  Director  must  be 
called  to  act. 

So  I  think  the  first  order  of  business 
to  meet  the  faltering  war  on  poverty  and 
to  get  on  the  road  to  victory  would  be 
to  replace  the  Director,  Sargent  Shriver. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to 
give  some  help  to  him — when  the  White 
House  sent  Mr.  Boutin  down  there  to  be 
his  assistant.  When  he  could  not  do 
effective  work  he  was  removed  over  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Hardin  is  down  there,  after  re¬ 
portedly  directing  the  special  White 
House  investigation  for  OEO  himself, 
and  is  now  placed  in  OEO  to  implement 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  the 
investigation  made.  But  we  see  the 
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signs  again  of  growing  disfavor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  straightened  out  is 
when  a  man  like  Mr.  Boutin,  or  if  he 
fails,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Hardin,  would 
be  able  to  have  complete  authority  and 
straighten  it  out. 

This  is  really  the  basic  reason  we  are 
in  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
program  from  Washington.  You  go  out 
in  the  field  and  talk  to  people  out  there, 
invariably  they  say  the  fault  lies  in 
Washington,  in  the  administrative  red- 
tape  such  as  we  have  never  seen  in  oth¬ 
er  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Our  school  systems  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Office  of  Education  for 
sometime  and  they  have  some  new  pro¬ 
grams  under  which  they  operate.  They 
criticize  title  I  of  the  act  because  of  the 
redtape  and  some  of  the  difficulties,  but 
none  of  them  are  insurmountable  and 
there  are  moves  which  will  eliminate 
that.  But  we  see  no  moves  that  will 
eliminate  the  redtape  and  confusion 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  Let  us  instead  get 
these  programs  functioning  where  they 
will  do  a  better  job  under  the  existing 
agency. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  part  of 
the  reason  also  is  the  fact  that  the  pov¬ 
erty  act  to  some  extent  is  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  that  it  bypasses  many  existing 
agencies  and  superimposes  on  them  a 
new  jurisdiction.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  con¬ 
tribution. 

Let  me  discuss  the  Job  Corps,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  parts  of  the  whole 
program.  Potentially  the  Job  Corps  is 
a  good  program  because  it  will  help  those 
individuals  who  need  a  change  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  need  this  type  of  sur¬ 
roundings  in  order  that  they  can  learn 
a  marketable  skill,  learn  work  experience 
and  achieve  some  basic  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  tech¬ 
nological  age. 

But  the  failure  we  have  seen  in  the 
Job  Corps  comes  from  the  excessive  costs, 
the  profiteering,  and  permissive  disci¬ 
plinary  policies. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
just  use  the  word  “profiteering”  as  mean¬ 
ing  deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the 
Job  Corps? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  understood  correctly. 

Mr..  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  wish  to  be  specific 
about  this?  I  assume  when  you  talk 
about  profiteering,  you  are  talking  about 
some  private  company  or  corporation 
contracting  with  the  Government  for  the 
opertion  of  a  Job  Corps  camp;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  intend  to  be  specific,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  be  specific  and  name 
the  people  he  believes  are  engaged  in 
profiteering  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  will  be  doing  this 
and  have  done  so  already  in  public 
memos.  I  am  just  about  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  have  read 
the  press  releases  but  now  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  you  made  what  seemed  to 
me  a  rather  strong  charge.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  name 
specifically  which  corporations  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government  he  believes 
Jo  have  engaged  in  profiteering? 

It  is  your  word,  not  mine,  sir.  It  is 
your  word  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  plan  to  be  specific.  I  am 
going  to  move  into  that  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  name  the  companies  you  are  ac¬ 
cusing  of  profiteering? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  plan  to. 

The  reasons  that  costs  have  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  estimates  is  a  combination  of 
high  property  rentals,  excessive  salaries, 
and  underestimated  site  rehabilitation 
costs.  There  has  been  poor  judgment,  at 
best,  on  the  leasing  arrangements.  The 
recent  disclosure  that  we  have  made 
about  Consolidated  American  Services, 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  in  a  memo  yesterday,  on 
a  contract  for  the  Job  Corps  site  feasi¬ 
bility  surveys,  raises  serious  doubts  about 
the  happenstance  selection  of  the  sites 
which  have  later  been  found  to  be  exces¬ 
sively  expensive. 

I  will  point  to  our  Poverty  Memo  No. 
36,  which  was  the  one  I  referred  to  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  mentioned  yesterday,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  did,  the  Kanawha 
Hotel.  Here  we  see  what  I  believe  is  ex¬ 
cessive  profits.  Mr.  Angus  Peyton,  West 
Virginia  commissioner  of  commerce,  was 
the  president  of  the  corporation  which 
owns  the  hotel  and  makes  $94,800  a  year 
straight  profit,  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  reimbursing  them  for  the  taxes,  and 
the  utilities;  $345,549.51  was  spent  re¬ 
novating  the  rundown  hotel  worth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  we  received, 
about  $250,000. 

Mr.  Boutin,  of  the  OEO,  disputed  what 
I  said  in  a  public  hearing,  but  was  proved 
wrong,  and  I  shall  insert  the  memos 
which  lay  this  program  out: 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Mar.  21, 

1966] 

No.  5:  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Hotel  Cashes  in 
on  Antepoverty  Program 

Lease  a  run-down  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  repairs. 
Spend  $225,000  renovating  the  building, 
which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result:  One  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

The  waste  involved  in  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President’s  so-called  War  on 
Poverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Quie  (R-Minn.)  in  a  speech  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center 
is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel,  owned 
by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  West  Vir¬ 


ginia  Democrat  and  State  Commerce  Com¬ 
missioner. 

"The  run-down  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  Presidential  campaign  headquar¬ 
ters  in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior  to 
occupancy  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1965,”  Congressman  Quie  said.  “It  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Estimates 
of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston 
placed  the  value  of  the  hotel  at  $250,000.” 

“In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  per  cent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company,” 
Congressman  Qdee  said. 

“Our  investigations  have  revealed  that  in 
the  Spring  of  1965  a  construction  consultant, 
an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel  to 
determine  its  suitability  for  a  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center,”  said  Congressman  Quie. 
“Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the 
site,  the  consultant  recommended  against  use 
of  the  Hotel,  reporting  among  other  things 
that  the  building  would  be  too  expensive  to 
rehabilitate.” 

Congressman  Quie  said  there  are  "obvious 
political  implications”  in  the  arrangement 
and  that  it  is  “another  example  of  extrava¬ 
gant  diversion  of  anti-poverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians.” 

“Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year  ranges 
from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators  gasp  at 
these  figures  and  taxpayers  question  the 
justification  for  such  an  expensive  program. 
We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  concept 
.  .  .  however,  the  program  wasn’t  designed  to 
be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy  with  influence,” 
Congressman  Quie  said. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Apr.  5, 
1966] 

No.  14:  OEO  Fuddle-Headed  Again 
“Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  were  inaccurate. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  factual  facts,”  said  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  Bernard  L.  Boutin  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

He  made  the  statement  March  23  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  as  he  attempted  to  justify  OEO 
money  poured  into  a  run-down  hotel  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  that  OEO  is  using 
as  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 

Today,  Congressman  Quie  took  the  House 
Floor  to  answer  the  charge  of  inaccuracy.  He 
was  loaded  with  a  battery  of  documents  in¬ 
cluding  the  lease  on  the  hotel. 

The  documents  show  that  Congressman 
Quie  is  right — Boutin  is  wrong. 

“The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  its  Deputy  Director,  has  again  shown 
the  fuddle-headed,  make-it-up-as-you-go 
approach  that  has  characterized  the  pro¬ 
grams,  administration  and  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Quie  said. 

The  controversy  rages  around  the  run¬ 
down  Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  is  owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corporation,  whose  President  is  Angus  Pey¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner 
and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  State  Senate. 

“As  we  consider  the  huge  amount  of 
money — totaling  at  least  $477,839.76  in  first- 
year  costs  alone — that  OEO  will  have  poured 
out  to  operate  this  center,  I  again  say  these 
concessions  imply  political  favoritism,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Quie  said. 
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The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  offered  documentation 
that  shows,  he  said,  “a  chronology  of  the 
actual  facts”: 

Congressman  Quie’s  contention  that  the 
rental  on  the  property  is  $94,800  a  year  is 
correct,  as  proved  by  the  lease  itself.  Boutin 
had  disputed  that  figure. 

That  OEO  is  paying  all  taxes,  insurance, 
utilities  and  repairs  is  correct,  as  he  had 
said,  even  down  to  paying  transportation, 
storage  and  personal  property  taxes  on  the 
unused  hotel  furniture. 

Originally,  Congressman  Quie  had  said  the 
cost  of  renovating  the  structure  was  $225,000. 
Boutin  claimed  $187,000. 

‘‘Though  listed  under  various  bookkeep¬ 
ing  headings,  the  best  figure  I  can  deter¬ 
mine  after  further  investigation  is  closer  to 
$350,000,”  Congressman  Quie  said. 

Congressman  Quie  also  quoted  the  West 
Virginia  statute  showing  that  his  assess¬ 
ment  figures  on  the  hotel — challenged  by 
Boutin — are  correct. 

“This  is  just  another  example  of  the  way 
in  which  OEO  operates  its  programs,  even 
down  to  determining  costs,”  Congressman 
Quie  said.  “I  might  suggest  that  OEO  pay 
more  attention  to  getting  its  figures  straight.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Apr.  15, 

1966] 

No.  14a:  Credibility  Gap  at  OEO — Charles¬ 
ton  Revisited 

“Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  .  .  .  were  inaccurate.”  Thus,  in 
testimony  on  March  23rd  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented 
by  Albert  H.  Quie  (R.  Minn.)  four  days 
earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Flor¬ 
ida  took  the  Floor  defending  OEO  and  de¬ 
claring  that  Congressman  Quie  ,  inad¬ 
vertently,  was  wrong. 

Further  investigation  in  Charleston  not 
only  showed  that  Congressman  Quie  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scan¬ 
dalous  poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat 
office  holder  in  West  Virginia.  Congressman 
Quie  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by 
a  corporation  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Commerce  Commissioner  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  is  undenied.  Congressman 
Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Lease 
provides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net 
profit,  after  the  Federal  government  reim¬ 
burses  for  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Mr.  Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000. 
The  fact  is  that  the  rent  is  $94,800  and  the 
Federal  government  pays,  in  addition,  $4,800 
a  year  for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Quie  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50%  of  market 
value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40%. 
Chapter  18,  Article  9(a),  Section  4  of  the 
West  Virginia  code  provides  that  assessed 
valuation  shall  not  be  less  than  50%  nor 
more  than  100%  of  appraised  valuation. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Federal  government 
has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating  the 
rundown  Kanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin  said 
they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact  is 
the  Federal  government  has  spent  $345,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter.  This  includes  $290,026.60  spent  on  re¬ 
pairs  and  installation  of  equipment,  $24,- 
936.77  for  electric,  heating  and  plumbing 
items  which  they  call  “maintenance”  and 
$30,586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it  was 
chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  in  1965  and 
$508,250  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  including  in 
its  value  $345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
taxpayers’  expenses!)  The  fact  is  that  reli¬ 


able  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  indi¬ 
cated  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about 
$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston,  the 
Milner-Ruffner,  with  more  land  and  a  more 
valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1st  this 
year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square  foot  rental  cost  is  less  than  one  dol¬ 
lar.  This  figure  must  have  been  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year 
rental  by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes 
an  entirely  meaningless  computation  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel 
furniture,  $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (in¬ 
cluding  taxes  on  the  furniture  in  storage  and 
the  hotel’s  accounts  receivable) ,  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  an¬ 
nually  for  rent  in  addition  to  the  $90,000 
reported  by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful 
annual  square  foot  cost  figure  should  include 
all  annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention 
$16,000  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and 
some  annually  amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51 
renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he 
fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading 
figures? 

In  Summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  president  is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit 
on  property  worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  pov¬ 
erty  profit  of  38  percent  a  year.  An  OEO  of¬ 
ficial  described  the  Charleston  Women’s  Job 
Corps  arrangement  as  “the  very  best  deal 
that  could  be  gotten.”  The  taxpayers  might 
be  justified  in  asking  “the  best  deal  for 
whom?’ 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  April  20, 

1966] 

No.  16:  The  Kanawha  Hotel- — A  Logical 
Choice? 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testimony 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Boutin  was 
testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  of  the  House  Education  and  La¬ 
bor  Committee. 

Congressman  Quie  was  attempting  to  learn 
more  about  a  feasibility  study  that  had  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  the  run-down 
Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  was  suitable  for  a  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suit¬ 
able — and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The 
Kanawha  Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Ka¬ 
nawha  Hotel  Corp.,  whose  president  was  An¬ 
gus  Peyton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Com¬ 
missioner  and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate. 

Boutin  was  just  one  of  three  OEO  officials 
that  Congressman  Quie  questioned  about  the 
feasibility  study.  He  also  asked  Benetta  B 
Washington,  of  OEO’s  Women’s  Centers  Di¬ 
vision,  who  had  conducted  the  study.  She 
said  it  was  OEO’s  own  engineers.  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  asked  Milton  Fogelman,  OEO  con¬ 
tracting  officer,  who  had  conducted  the 
feasibility  study.  Fogelman  said  it  was  Con¬ 
solidated  American  Services.  He  was  right. 
Boutin’s  version  came  out  like  this: 

Mr.  Boutin:  “Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
GSA  for  us.  The  facilities  that  were  care¬ 
fully  looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the 
Holley  Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the 
Daniel  Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn 
Hotel.” 

The  “hotel  in  question”  was,  of  course,  the 
run-down  Kanawha. 

Congressman  Quie  had  charged  earlier  that 
selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel,  coupled  with 
the  $94,800  annual  rental  and  the  fantastic 
cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  the 
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first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least 
$477,839.76,  “implies  political  favoritism.” 

(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  figures 
advanced  by  Congressman  Quie  were  inaccu¬ 
rate.  Subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
Congressman  Quie  was  right — Boutin 
wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures,  Boutin’s 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  “carefully 
looked  at”  appears  to  be  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alter¬ 
natives  were  considered  for  the  location  of 
the  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Quie  had  the  minority  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results: 

On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  con¬ 
tractor,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She 
recalled  that  early  in  1965  a  representative  of 
Packard  Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she 
would  be  interested  in  leasing  the  hotel  as 
a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crowley 
told  this  man  that  she  was  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and 
her  conversation  with  him  was  less  than  five 
minutes.  To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or 
studies  of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by 
Packard  Bell,  OEO,  or  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  Boutin  claimed  made 
some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  in 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA  or  OEO  in 
contemplation  of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  site. 
He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by  any 
representative  of  these  organizations.  On 
April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  General 
Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been 
vacationing  in  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Creel 
confirmed  that  at  no  time  was  any  offer  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  regarding 
the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  and  to  his 
knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of  the  hotel 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 

President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  in 
Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said 
that  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  site 
and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  the 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  building  on  February  1,  1966,  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken  in 
any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R. 
G.  Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  princi¬ 
pal  stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Ruffner 
Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965,  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was  in¬ 
terested  but  was  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said, 
he  would  have  been  very  interested  in  leas¬ 
ing  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800 
annual  rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a 
six-story  building  with  basement  and  pent¬ 
house  which  includes  about  170  bedrooms. 
He  said  the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the 
Millner  Co.  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the 
past  three  years  under  an  arrangement  where 
the  hotel  owners  received  17  per  cent  of  the 
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gross  income.  This  resulted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  approximate  incomes  to  the  hotel:  1965 — 
$21,000;  1964 — $18,000:  and  1963 — $14,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  furniture. 

Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  hotel  and  its 
furniture,  as  well  as  furniture  storage. 

"It  seems  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as  he  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Rufferner  Hotel  for  much 
less  than  $94,800  a  year,”  Congressmen  Quie 
said  in  a  speech  on  the  House  Floor  today. 
"Based  on  information  furnished  by  responsi¬ 
ble  Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  the 
only  site  considered.” 

"This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  in  Mr.  Boutin’s  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee,”  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  said.  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
so  many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave 
nature  are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin’s 
entire  testimony.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  chaotic  and  make-it-up-as-you-go  ad¬ 
ministration  that  seems  to  be  so  much  a  part 
of  every-day  operations  at  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.” 

I  also  say  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
rental  of  this  property  for  18  months  was 
more  than  the  appraised  value.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  was  poorly  located  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  community  for  the  elderly,  a  poor 
selection,  and  there  was  a  necessity  to 
close  the  camp  after  only  42  graduates 
with  a  cost  of  $39,205  per  graduate: 
[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  May  13, 
1966] 

No.  25:  Rocking  Chair  Versus  Rock  and 
Roll,  or  Community  Relation  Atrocities 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(To  be  delivered  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Goodell) 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  first  requirement  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  a  Job  Corps  center  is 
good  community  relations.  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  Job  Corps  officials  have  acted 
out  a  textbook  version  of  how  not  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  community  relations.  In  April, 
1965,  they  opened  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Hotel  Huntington  in  a  quiet  area 
surrounded  by  residential  dwellings  for  re¬ 
tired  people.  The  rental  of  the  Hotel  Hunt¬ 
ington  for  18  months  totalled  more  than  its 
appraised  value.  Community  resistance  and 
resentment  were  overwhelming.  At  the  time 
an  OEO  spokesman,  referring  to  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Centers,  said,  "The  St.  Petersburg 
Center  is  the  first.  If  any  mistakes  have 
been  made,  the  responsibility  is  mine  and  I 
will  learn  from  them.” 

After  one  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42  en- 
rollees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at  a 
cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging  $39,205  per  grad¬ 
uate.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  facilities  is  by  far  the  highest  of  any 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  country. 

Training  and  classroom  facilities  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center’s  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
in  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO,  causing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

Having  blundered  so  disastrously  in  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  good  community  relations  in  this 
first  Job  Corps  operation,  OEO  has  now  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  "new  look”  in  community  re¬ 
lations  and  demonstrated  how  they  have 
learned  from  past  mistakes.  On  May  4,  with 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  will 
be  moved  to  the  old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel 
under  a  14-month  contract  for  $3.1  million. 


Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
acting.  On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter.  On  May  11,  the  School  Board  refused 
to  extend  the  current  contract  for  use  of 
school  facilities.  Protests  rose  from  every 
corner,  including  community  businessmen 
and  planners  who  found  the  Job  Corps  loca¬ 
tion  in  direct  contradiction  of  redevelopment 
and  rehabilitation  plans  for  that  area  of 
the  city.  The  Governor  has  indicated  he 
will  try  to  veto  the  project. 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leapt  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire, 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  some  explanations : 

(1)  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to 
the  Soreno  Hotel  location  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced? 

(2)  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  in  St.  Petersburg? 

(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  community  like  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  Job  Corps  site  in  the  first  place? 

(4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  ob¬ 
session  at  OEO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  in 
unsuitable  locations? 

(5)  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  will  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job  Corps 
graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000,  without 
counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Quie,  and  I  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job 
Corps  bungling  because  of  our  long-time 
sponsorship  of  the  Job  Corps  approach. 
Three  years  before  the  War  on  Poverty,  we 
proposed  experimental  skill  centers  for  young 
people  who  need  to  be  liberated  from  their 
immediate  environment  in  order  to  respond 
to  educational  training.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  this  week  has  rejected 
summarily  a  whole  series  of  Republican 
amendments  to  tighten  up  Job  Corps  proce¬ 
dures  and  to  counter  the  mass  production 
psychology  that  still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

Our  100-page  Opportunity  Crusade,  as 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war, 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps 
officials  by  specific  provision  of  law  to  "stimu¬ 
late  formation  of  indigenous  community 
activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  re¬ 
ception  of  enrollees  in  community  life.” 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  connection  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  a  Job  Corps  type  of  center 
was  operated  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 
not  in  my  district,  but  in  the  district  of 
one  of  your  colleagues.  For  about  a  year 
it  had  been  a  very  successful  program. 
It  was  not  until  the  same  contractor, 
which  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
local  school  board,  which  is  a  Republican 
school  board,  moved  the  center  volun¬ 
tarily  from  where  they  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  place  where  they  were  finally 
run  out  by  public  opinion  that  they  got 
in  trouble. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  gotten  into  trouble  had  it  not  been 
for  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  criti¬ 
cism,  emulating  some  of  it  right  here  in 
this  Congress,  of  the  program.  As  I  say, 
this  is  not  in  my  district,  but  I  visited 
the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  I  talked  with 
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enrollees  there;  I  talked  with  the  people 
running  the  program.  Frankly,  it  was 
the  national  publicity,  much  of  it  gen¬ 
erated  I  think  in  political  spite,  which 
threw  the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  into  a  tailspin. 

I  regret  very  deeply  that  this  injustice 
was  done  to  these  young  women.  They 
were  severely  hurt  personally.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  severely  hurt. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  use  some  of  his  time  for  a  spell, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  short  on  ours. 
I  think  you  made  your  point. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  I  have,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  for  a  question  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  well  has  made  reference  now 
to  the  specific  project  carried  out  by 
Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 
The  Congressional  Record  is  replete 
with  his  references. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  replete 
with  the  previous  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  about  this.  Also  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  yesterday  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Slack’s  detailed  reply. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  was  Congressman 
Slack’s  detailed  reply  on? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  It  is  in  the 

Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  know  about  those  on  the 
Kanawha  Hotel.  Does  he  have  one  on 
Con  Am  also? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  on 
April  25,  beginning  on  page  892,  there  is 
a  reply  to  the  gentleman’s  previous 
charges.  On  page  845  of  the  hearings,  we 
had  before  our  committee  Mr.  Boutin. 
He  made  this  statement  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well : 

Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  were  inaccurate. 

Is  the  gentleman  now  relying  on  the 
figures  that  show  in  the  official  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  hearings  for  the  information 
that  he  is  putting  out  today?  Is  the 
gentleman  relying  on  the  figures  that  he 
previously  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  a  representative  of  that 
company  testified  before  our  committee 
were  inaccurate? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  made  a  further  investi¬ 
gation,  and  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Boutin 
was  the  one  who  was  inaccurate. 

In  fact,  my  first  figures  were  conserva¬ 
tive.  I  had  it  checked  thoroughly  and 
foimd  out  what  the  situation  was.  I 
found  out  that  OEO  subsequently  went  to 
check  on  my  figures  and  found  them  ac¬ 
curate.  That  is  why  they  have  not  re¬ 
turned  with  any  statement  that  said  their 
figures  were  originally  correct.  My  figure 
was  $94,800  annual  rent;  Mr.  Boutin  said 
that  was  inaccurate,  that  it  was  really 
$90,000.  He  was  the  one  who  was  in¬ 
accurate,  not  me.  I  checked  the  con¬ 
tract  again  which  showed  that  it  was 
$94,800.  Anyone  can -read  the  contract 
and  see  that  I  was  correct.  I  laid  out 
the  exact  figures.  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
rebuttal  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  which  disproved  any  of  the  facts 
which  I  gave.  To  date  no  one  has  dis¬ 
proved  those  facts. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  reason  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  well,  because  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  has  not  read  the  two 
subsequent  speeches  that  came  after  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Boutin  in  the  hearings, 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  Qral  reports  on  the  full  investi¬ 
gation  and  what  the  facts  were,  which 
proved  to  be  worse  than  his  original  al¬ 
legation.  They  have  never  been  contra¬ 
dicted.  since  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  IMr.  Qcie]  followed  up  for  us  on 
April  20.  and  thereafter  gave  the  full 
facts  of  the  investigation. 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  are 
talking  about  mixing  up  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  situations.  The  Kanawha  Hotel 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Consolidated 
American  Services,  'that  is,  ConAm. 
ConAm  was  an  entirely  different  poverty 
million-dollar  contract.  I  made  a  speech 
on  this  in  August  and  I  followed  up  on  it 
yesterday.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  this  exception,  the 
ConAm  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Part  of  the  reference 
that  was  in  the  Kanawha  Hotel  dispute 
was  that  ConAm  had  made  a  survey  at 
the  Kanawha  Hotel,  but  the  facts  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  ConAm. 
The  facts  were  developed  by  investiga¬ 
tors  as  to  what  the  facts  were  in  the  run¬ 
down  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  is  obviously  the  one  who  has  not 
read  the  Record,  because  he  says  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtte]  are  answered  on 
the  25th  of  the  April,  5  days  later,  by 
Congressman  Slack. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  he  does 
not  in  any  way  claim  my  facts  are  incor¬ 
rect. 

Until  I  find  somebody  from  OEO  who 
can  prove  that  my  facts  are  incorrect, 
they  stand  as  they  are.  I  know  they  are 
correct,  because  we  did  the  kind  of  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  that  should  have  been 
done  by  our  committee.  So  I  will  yield 
no  further  on  this  point,  unless  someone 
can  come  forward  with  some  facts. 
There  is  no  use  haranguing  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

A  serious  situation  regarding  the  high 
cost  of  Job  Corps  facilities  is  found  in 
the  subcommittee  report  of  October  27, 
1965,  signed  by  majority  and  minority 
investigators : 

Mr.  McManus  (the  Community  Relations 
Chief )  also  estimated  on  October  20th  that 
Atterbury’s  total  cost  during  its  initial  18 
months  of  operation  would  be  approximately 
§5,000,000  more  than  the  original  grant  of 
S 10.828.000.  He  ascribed  half  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  increase  to  rehabilitation  and  con¬ 
struction  costs  which  would  amount  to 
$3,000,000  instead  of  the  estimated  $500,000. 

This.  I  might  note,  is  a  500  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  cost.  I  will  point  out  here  about 
the  excessive  salaries. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  understood  that  to  be  an  invitation 
to  come  forward  with  some  facts. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  for  some  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would 
simply  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
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tention  to  the  record  of  the  hearings  and 
to  ask  once  again  whether,  in  making 
the  accusations  he  now  makes,  he  relies 
upon  the  figures  in  our  hearings,  here 
branded  as  inaccurate,  or  whether  he  re¬ 
lies  on  something  other  than  the  figures 
elicited  diming  the  hearings. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  repeat  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  misunderstood  me  before,  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Boutin  was  incorrect 
and  inaccurate.  The  gentleman  can  call 
him  and  find  out  for  himself,  or  he  can 
call  the  OEO  and  find  out  for  himself. 
They  will  tell  the  gentleman  Boutin's 
figures  were  inaccurate. 

One  would  tend  to  believe  a  person  in 
Boutin’s  position,  so  I  subsequently  in¬ 
vestigated  further  and  put  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  accurate  statements  as  to  what  the 
situation  was.  finding  not  only  that  Bou¬ 
tin  was  inaccurate  but  that  I  had  used 
conservative  figures  previously. 

Let  me  proceed. 

The  excessive  salaries  which  have 
been  paid  to  urban  Job  Corps  employees 
have  resulted  in  extraordinary  expense 
and  the  proselyting  of  personnel  from 
existing  school  systems  and  from  other 
public  sendees.  We  pointed  out  in  the 
memorandums  the  various  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  salaries  people  are  re¬ 
ceiving  now  as  compared  to  the  salaries 
they  received  prior  to  being  employed  by 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

We  heard  in  testimony  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Subcommittee  on  Education  that 
there  are  similar  facilities  for  $2,000  or 
$3,000  per  annum,  with  85-percent  place¬ 
ment,  even  taking  Job  Corps  rejectees  in 
residential  vocational  schools. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord — and  I  will  ask  permission  when  we 
go  into  the  House — a  chart  taken  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  testimony,  and 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Don 
Watson,  the  director  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  School  in  Vienna,  Ohio,  in  which 
he  lays  out  the  good  job  being  done  in 
this  program. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Breakdown  of  training  costs  ( includes  capital  outlay  and  cost  of  equipment ) 


Project  * 

Trainees 

approved 

Trainees 

actually 

enrolled 

Trainees 

graduated 

Approved 
educational 
training 
cost 1 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil  * 

Approved 
training 
allowance, 
transpor¬ 
tation, 
subsistence  1 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil  * 

Approved 
total  * 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil 1 

256-0-19) . . . - . 

M0 

850 

442 

$899,912 

$1,048 

$L  188.  603 

$1,384 

$2. 129,  318 

$2,479 

aiHK' _ 

95 

14) 

53 

5^  051 

645 

135.392 

L  504 

193,483 

2. 150 

si-v;  . . 

25 

n 

22.  1*2 

792 

48.430 

1,  730 

70,  612 

Z  5  22 

51S6-I1-16  . . 

SOS 

533 

433 

953  292 

1.144 

1,  373.  512 

1.656 

2.  332,  804 

2.800 

612S-C1-4 . . . . 

S5 

107 

55 

94.  379 

*82 

17$  626 

1.651 

271.005 

2.533 

Total  . . . . 

1.  000 

L917 

994 

A  027.55*5 

1,058 

2,928,563 

L  528 

4.997,222 

2.607 

:  T':.-e»  are  the  cole  names  for  various  vocations!  programs.  J  Average  costs  are  based  on  figures  in  col.  3  which  reflect  trainees  actually  enrolled. 

-  Costs  indicated  are  approved  amounts  and  not  necessarily  amounts  expended. 


Ma  Don  Watson.  Director.  Mahoning 
Viuri  School,  Vxnic*.  Ohio 
When  we  discuss  our  placement  figure  of 
80  to  85  per  cent,  people  say.  “Well  yes.  but 
the  employment  situation  is  very  good  right 
now.  this  is  not  a  true  evaluation”.  Maybe 
it  is  not.  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  these  400 -some  disadvan¬ 
taged  boys  that  we  have  were  part,  in  many 
.ases  were  part  of  that  4  per  cent  that  were 
s;:.l  unemployed.  They  were  unemployed 
•a  nen  they  came  to  us,  and  they  are  getting 
jobs  now. 

In  our  guidance  service  we  have,  of  course, 
orientation  and  testing.  We  feel  it  is  very 


important  to  get  them  into  the  right  spot, 
get  the  square  pegs  in  the  square  holes.  We 
have  met  with  very  little  resistance  of  getting 
boys  to  go  into  the  vocational  area.  They 
all  want  to  do  what  they  have  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding  in.  Our  counseling 
service,  the  guidance  department  serves — it 
is  on  a  consolidated  basis  to  the  training, 
housing,  groups  or  individuals. 

In  other  words,  they  make  it  a  point  to 
know  as  much  about  each  individual  case  as 
they  can  in  order  that  they  might  help  us  to 
better  design  a  program  that  will  meet  their 
needs.  The  results  of  the  residential  voca¬ 
tional  program — before  I  hit  on  that,  the 


matter  of  service  under  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  our  work-study  program.  Section  13. 
PI.  88-210. 

Now  many  of  our  students  do  not  receive 
a  training  allowance.  If  they  have  not  been 
out  of  school  for  a  full  year,  they  are  not 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance.  If  they  are 
16,  they  aren’t  eligible.  If  they  turn  22  when 
In  the  program,  they  are  not  eligible.  The 
first  year  we  noticed  that  we  had  quite  a  few 
boys  dropping  out  because  they  said  they 
could  not  afford  to  stay,  they  had  financial 
obligations.  We  have  used  the  work-study 
program  the  second  year.  We  have  had  very 
few — I  can’t  recall  when  we  had  a  boy  that 
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dropped  out  for  financial  reasons.  We  have 
them  performing  such  tasks  as  custodial 
work,  good  service,  grounds  keeping,  cleri¬ 
cal — this  sort  of  thing,  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  hour.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
help. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Some  of  the  state  people  wonder  how  we 
buy  parts  for  these  automobiles,  but  I  can 
assure  you  they  are  strictly  by  the  students 
themselves.  As  far  as  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  Shoemaker  hit  on  this  very  briefly 
on  page  24.  In  the  testimony  you  will  find 
a  breakdown  of  every  project  that  has  been 
approved  since  the  school  started. 

The  number  of  trainees,  the  total  aver¬ 
age  for  every  one,  is  right  now  $2,607.  We 
think  this  is  very  economical.  I  have  been 
questioned  on  this  locally.  That  is  pretty 
expensive.  It  is.  We  could  do  it  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  high  school  level,  for 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  this.  But  it  has 
not  been  done.  It  is  necessary  to  do  it  now. 
It  becomes  more  expensive  to  do  it  this  way. 
Even  at  that  price  that  you  mentioned 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  taxpayers  will, 
I  think — this  is  a  good  investment,  because 
they  will  join  us  as  taxpayers.  It  has  been 
estimated  within  a  period  of  three  years 
they  will  pay  back  the  investment  and  from 
then  on  it  is  profit;  that  they  will  be  buying 
goods  and  paying  taxes. 

***** 

Mr.  Meeds.  My  compliments  to  you  and 
to  your  program,  in  fact  to  the  vocational 
education  system  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I 
think  you  have  a  tremendously  fine  voca¬ 
tional  educational  system. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  left  out  one 
very  important  item,  and  those  are  the  rec¬ 
ommendations.  They  are  not  exactly  the 
same  as  Dr.  Shoemaker  and  Dr.  Ramsey's. 
We  do  have  a  good  working  relationship, 
however.  It  is  my  recommendation,  on 
page  34  of  the  testimony,  that  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  residential  vocational 
schools  as  stipulated  in  Section  14,  Pi. 
88-210.  Number  2,  that  funds  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  under  P.L.  88-210  for  the 
construction,  equipping,  operating  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Ohio  is  using  all  monies  available.  We  see 
the  results  of  a  lack  of  vocational  education 
offerings  in  public  schools. 

And  also  I  would  recommend  additional 
funds  front  the  Vocational  Education  Act  for 
the  training  of  new  vocational  teachers  and 
upgrading  of  present  vocational  instructors. 
This  has  been  a  very  serious  problem  with 
us.  We  have  fortunately  been  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  very  >  compenent  staff,  but  we  are 
losing  them.  We  lost  two  this  month  to  the 
Job  Corps,  because  of  the  training  they 
have  had  here.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  these 
people. 

The  work-study  program  made  possible 
through  Section  13(b)  continued  on  a  100 
per  cent  federal  reimbursement  basis,  tints 
providing  an  effective  tool  lit  the  struggle 
to  prevent,  dropout - 

Mr.  Perkins,  The  two  you  lost,  to  the  Job 
Corps,  was  that  because  of  better  salaries'? 

Mr.  Watson.  These  were  very  dedicated 
people,  but  I  am  convinced  you  can  buy 
dedication.  I  think  this  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  payments 
on  the  family  car  and  family  home  with 
dedication. 

Mr.  Watson.  Right.  It  was  quite  a  bit 
higher  salary. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELJ,.  Just.  In  summary,  If 


I  may  so  state,  Mr.  Watson  testified  or 
July  12,  1966.  We  had  a  variety  of  other 
testimony  from  others  as  to  the  job  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  new  area  residence  voca¬ 
tional  program.  Mr.  W arson  pointed  out 
that  the  Mahoning  Valley  School  in  Ohio 
is  a  State-run  school  with  Federal  voca¬ 
tional  education  suport.  They  incorpo¬ 
rate  supportive  services  with  a  vocational 
training  comparable  to  the  Job  Corps 
They  take  Job  Corps  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  Job  Corps  dropouts  and  rejects. 
They  have  an  80-  to  85-percent  place¬ 
ment  figure  upon  graduation.  The  per 
enroll ee  cost  per  year  is  S2.607  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  testimony  we  have  on  the 
Job  Corps,  which  ranges  from  $9,000  to 
512,000  per  year  cost  per  enroll  ee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  just  for  one 
question,  and  after  this  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement  before  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  understood  him  to  be  quoting  from 
testimony  taken  on  July  12.  1966.  Since 
this  bill  left  our  committee  on  June  1. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tell  us 
where  and  before  whom  this  testimony 
was  given? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  general  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins'  on  July  12. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  alarming  instances  of  vio¬ 
lence  involving  Job  Corps  enrollees  in 
Job  Corps  centers  and  neighboring 
towns  and  cities.  This  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  discipline,  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  security,  for  more  careful  screening 
and  selection  of  enrollees. 

We  recognize  that  the  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  youth 
and  we  can  expect  incidents  to  occur.  A 
large  number  of  them  will  have  had 
scrapes  with  the  law  before  they  came  in. 

However.  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
Job  Corps  centers  to  replace  reforma¬ 
tories  or  to  push  out  well-meaning  and 
more  ambitious  youths  because  of  fear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr,  Chairman.  T  yield  my¬ 
self  an  additional  5  minutes 

I  shall  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
discipline  problems  These  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

There  are  no  background  checks  for 
criminal  records. 

As  a  result  of  the  speeding  up  of 
recruitment,  in  many  eases  they  have 
had  no  health  checks 

Lastly,  the lv  has  been  no  individual 
authority  given  to  the  camp  directors 
themselves.  We  pointed  out  the  inci¬ 
dents  at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho  After 
this  Director  Stoddard,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  responsible  for  that 
particular  camp,  issued  a  memorandum 
giving  his  directors  dismissal  authority. 
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Dtreot.vs  of  the  centers  have  been  asked  to 
send  Stoddard  reports  of  spec: Sc  cases  to 
back  up  his  order  giving  them  disciplinary 
authority. 

"I  hope  to  have  a  gvxxl,  tight  case  in  a 
week  or  so."  he  sard. 

Stoddard  said  he  had  heard  nothing  o.  - 
rectiy  from  OKO  since  his  order  went  out 
but  "we've  been  talking  to  them  for  a  year 
and  getting  nowhere  " 

One  of  Stoddards  major  complaints  is  tiat 
the  OKO  does  not  operate  screening  centers 
and  the  result  has  been  that  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  serums  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances  have  caused  serious  problems 
the  J.-*!  Corps  centers 
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In  a  memorandum  to  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Stewart  L.  Udall  telling  about  his 
order,  Stoddard  said: 

■‘Over  many  years  the  BLM  has  built  favor¬ 
able  relations  with  communities  in  which 
our  field  operations  are  situated.  .  .  .  Assur¬ 
ance  was  given  the  public  that  youth  who 
show  a  history  of  serious  and  repeated 
offenses  against  persons  or  property  would 
not  be  enrolled  in  the  program.  This  has 
not  been  the  case. 

"To  illustrate  this  point.  I  cite  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  experienced  at  our  center  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Home.  Idaho,  which  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  recently  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"On  Oct.  19,  1965,  we  were  notified  by  the 
center  director  at  Mountain  Home  that  18 
enrollees  of  a  group  of  37  scheduled  for  input 
at  his  center  had  criminal  records,  several 
with  serious  and  repeated  offenses.  In  spite 
of  appeals  from  the  center  director  and 
from  the  Departmental  Job  Corps  staff.  OEO 
proceeded  with  the  scheduled  input.  One  of 
these  enrollees  performed  the  stabbing  which 
led  to  the  recent  notoriety  at  that  center.” 

OTHER  INCIDENTS  CITED 

In  a  separate  statement  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  his  order,  Stoddard  cited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  incidents  and  said : 

“This  series  of  events  need  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  From  the  beginning  the  record  will 
show  that  I  have  asked  for  disciplinary  au¬ 
thority  on  the  part  of  center  director  who  is 
in  the  final  analysis  as  responsible  for  his 
camp  as  the  captain  of  his  ship. 

“Furthermore,  I  have  exhausted  every 
channel  of  communication  to  urge  OEO  to 
establish  reception  centers  as  a  means  of 
screening  misfits,  outfitting,  providing  medi¬ 
cal  examinations  and  adequate  orientation 
prior  to  arrival  at  camp.',  .  .  - 

"Many  people  in  the  national  conserva¬ 
tion  movement  who  worked  strongly  for  the 
passage  of  the  Antipoverty  Act  did  so  only 
because  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  to  date,  and 
"wish  to  see  corrective  action  taken  im¬ 
mediately. 

POORER  QUALITY  DUE 

"But  in  December  the  federal  conserva¬ 
tion  agency  liaison  people  were  told  that  the 
enrollee  input  would  be  of  poorer  quality 
than  previously  and  that  boys  not  capable 
of  meeting  Urban  Center  standards  would 
go  to  Conservation  Centers.  If  these  moves 
were  not  calculated  to  ruin  the  program  this 
could  be  their  only  result. 

"If  OEO  will  establish  Reception  Centers 
and  delegate  adequate  disciplinary  author¬ 
ity  to  Job  Corps  camp  directors,  these  easily 
preventable  situations  will  not  occur.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  I  will  be  glad  to  rescind 
my  order  of  Feb.  24.  Furthermore,  I  will 
request  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior  to  direct  this  program  into 
a  successful  operation.” 

The  Bureau  operates  Job  Corps  Centers  at 
Kingman,  Ariz.,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  An¬ 
telope  Mesa,  Nev.,  Fort  Vannoy  and  Tilla¬ 
mook,  Ore.,  and  Castle  Valley,  Utah. 

Other  centers  are  operated  by  Interior’s 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  National  Park  Service, 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Forest  Service  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Resources  Agency. 

Later  he  was  overruled,  but  he  said: 

It  is  apparent  from  continuing  incidents 
at  those  centers  that  poor  screening  of  can¬ 
didates  for  enrollment  in  the  corps  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  deliterious  effect  and  additionally  its 
lack  of  authority  to  discharge  has  led  to 
serious  trouble  in  maintaining  discipline. 

So  what  we  have  done  in  our  substi¬ 
tute,  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act,  is  to 
set  up  guidelines  on  which  OEO  shall 


operate.  We  specify  the  kind  of  language 
which  will  eliminate  the  difficulty  we 
have  seen  to  date  in  the  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  because  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and 
screening. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  on  the 
Job  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  very 
spotty  procedure  and  poor  job  being  done 
in  the  placement  of  youth  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  As  has  been  stated  now  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  himself,  the  costs  are  something 
over  $9,000  per  enrollee.  You  would 
think  with  this  kind  of  an  investment 
they  would  keep  track  of  the  individuals 
who  have  graduated,  but  we  could  find 
no  good  information  on  the  enrollees  and 
what  happened  to  them  afterwards. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  get 
jobs  or  have  been  placed  in  jobs  inferior 
to  those  that  they  had  been  trained  for 
and  even  inferior  to  those  that  they  had 
before  entering  the  Job  Corps.  We  re¬ 
ceived  the  graduation  figures,  and  I 
would  say  they  are  discouraging.  For 
instance,  the  lists  given  to  us  at  Camp 
Custer  indicate  that  354  enrollees  grad¬ 
uated  prior  to  July  1,  1966.  Of  those  48 
have  been  confirmed  as  placed.  Of  the 
remaining  306  they  have  been  referred 
to  the  regional  office  for  placement  and 
nothing  is  known  about  their  employ¬ 
ment  status.  Now,  can  wre  be  assured 
that  this  regional  office  made  plans  for 
employing  those  boys  after  costing  the 
taxpayer  an  average  of  $9,120  per  grad¬ 
uate  at  that  camp?  Are  they  in  the  same 
unemployed  state  now  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Job  Corps  experience? 

I  refer  you  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  O.  J. 
Baker,  the  director  of  the  Camp  Gary 
Center,  who  stated  that  of  855  of  the 
1,273  graduates  about  whom  they  had 
no  information  since  being  sent  home 
for  regional  placement — 

Due  to  the  delayed  organization  of  the 
regional  organizations,  the  feedback  is  not 
complete  of  the  corpsmen  referred  to  other 
States  for  employment. 

Now,  we  need  to  do  something  to  help 
these  young  men  and  women  to  find  jobs 
to  be  placed  in  what  they  are  qualified 
for. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
good  friend  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Minnesota, 
for  the  outstanding,  sincere  and  dedi¬ 
cated  job  he  has  done  over  the  past  many 
months  in  examining  the  intricacies  and 
mismanagement  of  this  whole  poverty 
set-up.  The  gentleman  in  the  well,  I 
think  everybody  realizes,  is  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  a  way  to  make  this 
program  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  people  who  must  have  help. 
Some  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  in  the  committee,  largely  through 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  l  Mr.  QuieI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  and 
others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  are  very 
commendable.  Particularly  the  one  to 
put  poverty  personnel  under  the  Hatch 
Act  to  protect  against  partisan  political 
activity  being  financed  in  the  name  of 
welfare.  There  is  one  further  amend¬ 


ment  that  I  think  we  should  look  over  in 
the  House  and  add  to  this  bill  if  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  fighting  poverty. 
This  is  one  that  I  often  suggested  to  limit 
administrative  expenses  to  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  program.  On  most  any  kind  of  a 
program  in  the  field  of  welfare  they  can 
hold  their  administrative  expenses  down 
to  far  less  than  that.  Most  of  them  run 
around  1  or  2  percent.  By  “administra¬ 
tive  expense’’  I  mean  salaries  and  ex¬ 
pense  items  of  the  people  who  are  run¬ 
ning  the  program  and  not  teachers’ 
salaries  or  payments  to  the  poverty 
stricken. 

I  am  referring  only  to  the  people  who 
do  the  administrative  tasks  and  their 
expenses.  This  amendment,  along  with 
the  Hatch  Act  coverage  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  remove  this  pro¬ 
gram  from  being  subject  to  waste  and 
politics.  I  hope  to  offer  this  amendment 
or  that  someone  on  the  committee  will 
offer  this  amendment.  However,  I  did 
want  to  take  this  brief  moment  now  to 
inform  the  House  about  this  amendment 
and  to  commend  my  friend  in  the  w’ell 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  for 
all  Americans  for  these  many,  many 
months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  and  I  will  say  with 
the  understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
cutting  off  of  debate,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  simply 
want  to  add  my  commendation  to  that 
which  has  been  made  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  The  questions  he  has 
raised  in  his  discussion  here  are  serious 
questions  and  the  criticisms  which  he 
has  made  are  telling.  What  disturbs  me 
about  the  nature  of  this  debate — and  we 
are  now  well  into  our  second  day  of  de¬ 
bate — is  the  conspiracy  of  silence  which 
seems  to  have  developed. 

The  proponents  of  this  particular  com¬ 
mittee  bill  seem  determined  not  to  talk 
about  the  inadequacies  of  the  program  as 
it  is  presently  being  operated.  They 
failed  to  do  this  in  the  committee.  They 
failed  to  take  a  good  look  at  how  the 
program  has  developed  and  where  its 
■weaknesses  were,  and  what  could  be  done 
to  correct  those  weaknesses.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  criticism  can  be 
leveled  now.'  Instead  of  accepting  the 
valid  criticism  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  made,  they  simply 
ignored  it,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
obstruct  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  this 
program,  a  program  which  everyone 
knows  is  not  operating  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  same  old 
charges  that  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  have 
issued  in  some  35  or  40  so-called  anti¬ 
poverty  memorandums  that  really  were 
sort  of  glorified  press  releases  by  which 
they  have  tried  to  hack  this  program  to 
pieces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
speech  that  has  been  made  here  on  the 
floor  today  which  has  not  been  pointed 
out  before,  and  which  has  not  already 
been  answered  by  responsible  people,  and 
that  includes  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 
I  believe  I  fully  answered  you. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

fMr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me,  since  he  used  my 
name? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  would  withhold 
that  request  for  a  moment,  I  would  like 
to  help  him  out  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  little 
unfair  to  accuse  our  friends  on  the 
minority  side  of  “bringing  up  all  the  old 
charges  again.”  Indeed,  they  have  not 
done  that.  It  is  true,  many  of  the 
charges  they  have  brought  up  are  old 
familiar  friends  to  all  of  us,  polished  by 
the  frequency  of  their  use,  and  become, 
like  an  old  slipper,  almost  comfortable 
from  age  alone.  But  they  have  not 
brought  them  all  up.  One  old  charge 
has  been  strangely  absent  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  minority  Members  in  this 
debate.  I  have  wraited  for  it,  but  my 
patience  has  gone  thus  far  unrewarded. 

I  refer  to  the  old  charge,  leveled  so 
often  by  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  program  lacks 
coordination. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  heard  that 
accusation  from  minority  Members  time 
after  time,  in  season  and  out,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  corridors,  in  the  cafeterias 
and  in  the  cloakrooms.  But  I  have  not 
heard  it  on  the  floor.  I  suppose  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  strange  silence  is  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  that  the  Republican  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  away 
with  whatever  coordination  has  yet  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  In  just  a 
moment  I  shall  yield  to  my  able  friend 
from  New  York,  but  I  trust  he  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  finish  this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  “opportunity  cru¬ 
sade”  or  whatever  it  is  called,  that  the 
minority  has  promised  to  offer  as  a  sub¬ 


stitute  for  the  war  on  poverty,  takes  each 
and  every  one  of  these  important  OEO 
programs  and  scatters  them  among  exist¬ 
ing  agencies,  leaving  no  coordination 
whatever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  ideas  for  set¬ 
ting  up  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity — one  of  the  central  concepts  be¬ 
hind  the  entire  war  on  poverty — was  to 
achieve  coordination  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  including  those  involved  in  this 
act,  and  others,  so  that  all  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Government  may  be  better 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  I  think  this  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  our  difficulty  has  been  that 
we  have  had  too  little  coordination.  So 
while  absolving  our  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  from  mentioning  all  the  old 
charges,  I  shall  help  complete  the  cata¬ 
log  by  bringing  up  the  one  they  had 
thus  far  been  so  silent  about. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I  air  this 
old  charge,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  goes 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  it. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific 
things  this  bill  does  to  achieve  greater 
coordination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  manpower  training 
programs  generally,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  one  area  in  which 
minority  and  majority  agree  there  has 
not  been  enough  coordination  in  the 
past. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  have  done  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  to  make  such 
coordination  more  feasible. 

First,  this  bill  amends  section  201  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act,  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  “coordinate  and  provide  for 
combinations  of  programs  to  be  pursued 
concurrently  or  sequentially,  under  this 
act — the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — with  programs  under 
other  Federal  acts — such  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — where  the  purposes  of 
this  act  urould  be  accomplished  thereby.” 

This  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  opens 
up  the  many  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  programs,  which  have 
proven  their  utility,  to  coordination  with 
programs  under  this  war  on  poverty,  and, 
in  fact,  makes  it  the  unmistakable  pub¬ 
lic  policy  of  the  United  States  that  such 
coordination  shall  be  undertaken.  This 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  clear  and 
direct  response  to  the  repeated  sugges¬ 
tions  we  have  had  on  all  sides  for  co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  after  I  finish  my 
statement. 

We  have  amended  section  203(c)  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act,  relating  to  the  payment  of  train¬ 
ing  allowances  for  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  trainees  to  en¬ 
able  young  people  who  have  completed 
a  stint  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  go  directly  to  training  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  to  do  without  suffering  a  substantial 
reduction  in  income.  As  the  law  now 


reads,  youth  17  years  or  older  who  have 
not  had  2  years  attachment  to  the  work 
force  are  eligible  for  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  training  only 
in  certain  cases,  and  if  eligible  may  re¬ 
ceive  training  allowances  of  not  more 
than  $20  per  week.  The  amendment  al¬ 
lows  youths  who  have  completed  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  training  to  be 
referred  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  to  receive  a  train¬ 
ing  allowance  equal  to  the  average  un¬ 
employment  compensation  weekly  allow¬ 
ance.  This  amendment  also  allows  the 
reference  of  such  young  people  outside 
the  25-percent  youth  quota  otherwise 
established  by  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  These  amend¬ 
ments  will  make  it  possible  for  the  initial 
work  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  be  continued  and  brought  to  fruition 
by  the  highly  successful  work  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
program. 

In  title  V  of  the  Poverty  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
so  that  he  may  fund  projects  designed 
essentially  to  enable  persons  now  on  wel¬ 
fare  to  become  employable.  In  order  to 
bring  the  work  experience  and  work 
training  activities  of  title  V  under  the 
same  expert  direction  that  is  now  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  other  Federal 
training  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  delegated  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  such  programs,  while 
the  provision  of  supporting  services  re¬ 
mains  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  To  quote  from  the  committee 
report : 

Work  and  training  without  supportive 
services  will  be  wasted  upon  the  persons 
title  V  was  designed  to  help.  Services 
without  the  completion  of  the  training-em- 
ploymnet  cycle  will  merely  duplicate  the 
ongoing  welfare  system.  The  coordination 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  title  V  is  fos¬ 
tered  both  by  structurally  intertwining  title 
V  and  MDTA  section  251  and  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  purse. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  other  pro¬ 
visions  to  assure  coordination  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  maximum  use  of  the  existing 
experience  of  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
areas  where  the  war  on  poverty  needs 
them,  and  where  their  participation  can 
be  most  effectively  used. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this 
bill  is  not  solely  concerned  with  achiev¬ 
ing  coordination  among  existing  agen¬ 
cies,  this  a  major  thrust  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  such 
coordination  is  necessary  for  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and,  of  greater  importance,  for 
more  effective  action  in  the  Nation’s 
struggle  against  the  curse  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
quote,  from  the  committee  report,  the 
following  remarks,  which  I  call  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  House : 

The  committee  and  its  war  on  poverty  task 
force  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  have  con- 
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eluded  the  program  should  be  strengthened 
and  its  authorization  considerably  increased. 
Even  with  these  improvements,  close  coor¬ 
dination  with  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  as 
well  as  utilization  of  remedial  education  and 
other  services  available  under  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  be 
necessary  if  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is  to  reach  a  significant  portion  of  the  young 
people  of  America  who  need  the  training, 
work  experience  and  earnings  it  furnishes. 

The  key  word  in  that  paragraph,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  “coordination.”  The  war 
on  poverty,  as  indeed  it  must,  cuts  across 
traditional  lines  of  departmental  juris¬ 
diction  and  across  traditional  lines  of 
professional  expertise.  It  is  not  a  welfare 
program,  though  many  of  the  techniques 
of  the  welfare  worker  are  needed.  It  is 
not  purely  a  job  training  program, 
though  job  training  is  central  to  it.  It  is 
not  a  program  to  provide  employment, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  find¬ 
ing  of  jobs  for  the  poor  is  essential  to 
eliminating  poverty. 

The  need  for  coordination  has  been 
recognized  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  pleas  for  greater  coor¬ 
dination  in  this  area  have  been  made 
in  previous  debates  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — pleas  which  have 
been  persuasive  to  me  and  to  many  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  does  each  side  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  1  hour 
and  34  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  has  1  hour  and 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  wait 
for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  yield 
time  on  his  side. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonL 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  KREBS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendment  of  1966. 

In  1964  when  President  Johnson 
courageously  called  for  a  declaration  of 
war  on  poverty,  he  was  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  by  Republican  opposition  cries  of 
“election-year  gimmick”  and  other  argu¬ 
ments  that  such  a  poverty  porgram  re¬ 
sembled  a  “hodgepodge”  of  old  programs 
that  would  do  little  to  solve  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

Nonetheless,  responsible  Democratic 
Congressmen  joined  with  their  Presi¬ 
dent  in  fighting  poverty  and  appro¬ 
priated  almost  $1  billion — $947.5  mil¬ 
lion — with  which  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

In  its  second  year  against  poverty, 
Congress  allocated  an  expenditure  of  $1.5 
billion. 

Now.  for  its  third  year  of  operation, 
the  antipoverty  program  is  scheduled  to 


receive  $1.7  billion — less  than  a  $200 
million  increase  over  the  amount  ap¬ 
proved  last  year. 

No  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  the 
current  funds  are  insufficient  to  ade¬ 
quately  fight  the  war  against  poverty. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  statistics  of 
deprivation  know  this  is  an  inadequate 
appropriation.  But,  moreover,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  poverty  know  it. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen  at 
least  three  worthy  projects  from  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  alone  disapproved  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Undoubtedly 
many  other  worthy  projects  would  fall 
victim  to  the  questionable  economizing 
tactics  of  the  poverty  program  op¬ 
ponents. 

We  can  easily  predict  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  facing  even  harder  days  ahead. 
Already,  the  drain  of  money  caused  by 
other  equally  critical  demands — such  as 
the  Vietnam  war — are  competing  for 
priority  with  our  domestic  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  Currently,  this  Government  is 
spending  at  least  $12  billion  on  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war.  This  is  a  war  that  in  1  month 
cost  our  Government  a  sum  equal  to 
what  is  now  proposed  for  an  entire  year 
of  waging  the  other  war — the  war  on 
poverty. 

There  are  those  critics  of  the  poverty 
program  who  says  this  is  too  much  of  a 
drain  on  our  national  economy.  Let  me 
remind  them  that  if  we  in  Congress  ap¬ 
prove  the  administration’s  budget  re¬ 
quests  for  1967,  the  total  would  be  about 
$112.8  billion.  Of  this  total,  $1.7  billion 
is  being  asked  to  fight  poyerty.  This, 
keep  in  mind,  approaches  a  meager  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  budget. 

Even  more  telling  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  being  authorized  by  the  current 
legislation  is  shamefully  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  It  is  a  tragic  indictment 
against  our  society  if  we  cannot  or  will 
not  reinvest  in  people  even  1  percent  of 
an  economy  spending  $732  billion  a  year. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
those  forward-looking  Members  of  the 
House  who  intend  to  give  more  substance 
and  meaning  to  accomplish  the  lofty  ob¬ 
jectives  to  which  most  Americans  sub¬ 
scribe. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  Record  very 
briefly  ? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  very  briefly? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  just  to  continue  very 
briefly  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
want  to  yield — the  gentleman  will  have 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  will  withdraw  my  point  of  order 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will 
yield  for  the  clarification  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  interested  in  entering  into  any  bar- 
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gaining  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  If  you  wish  to  pursue  your  point 
of  order,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wish  to 
pursue  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

[Mr.  JOELSON  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
regret  that  after  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie]  took  the  floor  and 
yielded  so  liberally  to  the  other  side,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  answer  allega¬ 
tions  as  they  have  been  made.  Mr. 
O’Hara  indicated  he  would  yield  for  an 
opportunity  to  answer  his  allegations 
about  our  supposedly  dropping  insistence 
on  coordination  and  then  did  not,  and 
now  we  have  had  no  opportunity  here. 

But  I  would  take  this  time  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  also 
voted  against  the  $4  billion  “pork  barrel” 
bill  on  very  much  the  same  grounds  he 
did. 

I  also  would  tell  him  the  first  words 
we  have  heard  in  this  debate  about  infla¬ 
tion  came  from  him  today.  We  have  not 
talked  about  cutting  the  cost  of  this  bill 
simply  to  cure  inflation. 

What  Mr.  Quie  and  I  have  said,  and 
the  Republicans  on  this  side — and  the 
gentleman  obviously  has  not  read  the 
minority  views,  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  minority  views  are  devoted  to  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  Republican  “opportunity  cru¬ 
sade”  specifically — is  that  we  would  re¬ 
direct  this  program  so  it  can  get  the 
money  to  the  poor  and  train  more  of 
these  people  for  productive  jobs. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a  half 
minute. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
his  opening  statement  yesterday  con¬ 
demned  this  as  an  inflationary  measure, 
and  that  was  the  burden  of  his  attack. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  a  half  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
he  should  get  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  check  the  Record,  read 
them  back,  because  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
speak  about  inflation  in  his  criticism  of 
the  program. 

We  keep  getting  these  added  comments 
from  the  other  side  where  no  point  was 
made  on  our  side.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  says  that  our  charges  have  been 
made  before,  as  though  he  could  put 
them  off  in  this  way,  saying  these  are 
old  charges  which  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore.  He  and  OEO  usually  do  not  come 
up  with  any  answers  to  them.  I  expect 
to  get  some  answers  now  from  my  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  use  of  consultants  today. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  GAO  and  I  wrote 
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a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  I  expect  an  answer,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  letters  to  OEO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
yield  at  the  time  he  made  this  allegation 
about  having  answered  all  our  charges. 
This  is  the  way  the  OEO  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  and  generally  those  on 
the  committee  who  were  supporting  this 
program  as  is  have  answered  our  charges. 
They  have  said  they  are  drummed  up 
old  charges  coming  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  all  been  answered, 
they  say. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  poverty 
memos  has  been  contradicted  in  any  of 
its  major  facts.  I  am  putting  the  poverty 
memos  in  the  Record  again  today.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  come  forward  and 
answer  these. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
about  Con  Am.  I  put  in  for  the  first  time 
the  sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Dan  Miller, 
who  was  chief  engineer  of  Con  Am,  and 
his  statements  about  Con  Am  and  its  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  a  brandnew  charge.  Mr. 
Miller  made  new  charges.  He  talked 
about  the  organization  of  this  engineer¬ 
ing  firm  and  the  problems  in  it.  Now  the 
gentleman  comes  back  and  says  that  this 
has  all  been  answered.  The  serious 
charges  still  have  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  explain  my  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  say  and  the 
gentleman  misquotes  me  if  he  says  that 
I  said  it,  that  I  have  answered  all  the 
charges.  I  said  they  have  been  answered 
by  responsible  people. 

I  did  not  say  that  these  charges  came 
out  of  the  newspapers.  I  said  they  were 
going  into  the  newspapers,  from  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  meant  to  say  that  I  answered  these 
charges  until  they  cut  me  off  the  mail¬ 
ing  list.  I  have  not  been  getting  the 
poverty  handouts  since  then. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  charges 
have  been  answered  by  responsible  per¬ 
sons. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  All  the  charges  of 
the  poverty  memos  have  been  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  usually  as 
speeches  either  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  or  by  me.  They 
are  readily  available  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  taken  off  our  mailing 
list. 

We  believe  he  knows  about  them.  We 
would  be  glad  to  be  absolutely  certain 
he  is  on  the  list,  because  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  want  to  know  about  this  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to 
know  about  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  other  half  of  that  minute  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson], 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  yes¬ 
terday,  page  22819,  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres!  : 


Here  is  your  chance  to  really  help  to  trim 
nearly  $3  billion  from  the  Federal 
budget  •  *  *. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  Is  any  more 
threatening  to  this  country  today  than  In¬ 
flation.  Here  is  one  place  you  can  help. 
You  can  help  your  constituents,  and  you 
can  help  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  answer  to  every  single 
charge  made  by  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side,  documented. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  minute. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Powell,  if  he  has  the 
answers  on  card  file  form,  would  he  be 
so  good  as  to  put  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  everyone  in  the  House  can  read 
them? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  cannot  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  now,  because  we  are  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  When  the 
Committee  rises  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  every 
single  documented  answer,  line  by  line, 
to  every  charge  made  by  my  good  friend 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  will  be  interesting 
reading,  since  I  believe  about  half  of  the 
charges  made  have  even  been  admitted 
to  be  true  by  the  OEO.  We  will  look  at 
that  closely.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  major  facts.  I  hope  they  will 
reveal  more  than  the  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  investigation  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ro¬ 
dino], 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  program.  I 
am  hopeful  that  amendments  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  increase  the  amount  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
most  essential  legislation  to  extend  the 
antipoverty  program. 

Despite  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
Nation,  there  are  among  us  citizens 
caught  in  a  cycle  of  poverty,  those  who 
have  been  denied  educational  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  and  who  have 
not  experienced  the  environment  of  hope 
the  majority  of  Americans  enjoy.  We 
have  undertaken  a  war  to  eradicate  this 
enemy  of  our  democratic  society,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  Americans  who 
would  deny  the  validity  of  our  objective 
or  the  moral  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
citizens  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  city  of  Newark,  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district,  was  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
munities  to  participate  in  the  fight 
against  poverty.  And  its  experience  is  a 


most  encouraging  example  of  the  inval¬ 
uable  aid  the  program  can  provide.  New¬ 
ark  has  shown  what  can  be  done  with 
funds  made  available  under  the  program, 
how  disadvantaged  individuals  can  be 
helped  and  social  disruption  or  violence 
prevented  with  the  help  of  the  creative 
and  positive  projects  the  city  has  under¬ 
taken.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  fine  edito¬ 
rial  from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
September  23,  1966,  which  comments  co¬ 
gently  on  the  “brave,  earnest  effort”  by 
our  pioneering  antipoverty  agency,  the 
United  Community  Corp. 

Now,  however,  the  UCC’s  future  pro¬ 
grams  are  threatened,  and  all  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  to  date  may  be  jeopardized. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  an  in¬ 
adequate  level  of  funds  for  the  next  fis¬ 
cal  year.  The  UCC  has  estimated  that 
it  needs  at  least  $9  million  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  merely  to  keep  existing  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  at  capacity.  But  un¬ 
der  this  bill  the  budgetary  guidelines  for 
the  city  of  Newark  include  only  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Newark  is  only  one  of 
many  cities  and  communities  which  will 
suffer  unless  these  funds  are  increased. 
The  $1.75  billion  approved  by  our  House 
committee  is  simply  not  enough  to  prop¬ 
erly  carry  forward  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  country.  It  is  ur¬ 
gent  that  the  authorization  be  increased 
to  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion,  which  I 
am  glad  to  note  is  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

A  second  most  essential  need  is  for  the 
allocation  of  more  money  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program.  Of  greatest 
concern  is  the  reduction  in  unearmarked 
community  action  program  funds,  for  it 
is  this  area  of  the  program  which  permits 
local  communities,  the  poor  and  their 
representatives,  to  assign  priorities  and 
-to  develop  the  most  effective  programs 
for  their  individual  situations.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  now  more  than  1,000 
community  action  agencies  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  an  increase  of  about  300  percent 
as  compared  to  last  year.  And  this 
means  there  will  be  even  less  money 
available  than  last  year,  resulting  in  a 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  existing 
projects. 

Another  important  change  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  truly  workable  pro¬ 
gram  this  next  year.  Under  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  present  90  percent  Federal 
share  for  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  cut  to  80  percent  on  June 
30,  1967.  This  is  a  most  disheartening 
provision,  for  many  communities  have 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  con¬ 
tribute  even  a  10 -percent  share.  I 
strongly  urge  a  revision  of  this  provision, 
to  postpone  the  reduction  from  90  per¬ 
cent  for  at  least  another  year,  to  June 
30,  1968. 

With  the  amendments  I  have  outlined 
briefly,  I  believe  we  would  achieve  a  far 
more  effective  and  realistic  antipoverty 
program.  “Penny  wise  and  pound  fool¬ 
ish”  is  an  axiom  that  might  well  apply 
here,  for  if  we  fail  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  next  year  we  may  lose  many 
of  the  gains  made  and  much  of  the 
momentum  achieved  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
city  of  Newark  has  a  most  successful 
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antipoverty  program.  We  are  ready  to 
continue,  and  both  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Corp.  and  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  were  appalled  at  the  prospect 
that  the  proposed  level  of  funds  will  not 
be  increased.  They  determined  to  act. 

Prom  this  determination  developed 
Operation  Concern,  which  was  carried 
out  most  successfully  yesterday,  with 
great  credit  to  all  who  participated. 

In  Operation  Concern  officials  of  the 
UCC,  headed  by  Mayor  Hugh  Addonizio, 
led  a  delegation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
concerned  citizens  of  Newark  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  peaceably  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  funds  and  other 
changes  in  the  pending  antipoverty  bill. 

Mayor  Addonizio  and  Dean  Willard 
C.  Heckel,  president  of  the  UCC;  Timo¬ 
thy  Still  and  Willie  Wright,  both  vice 
presidents  of  the  UCC;  and  Donald  Wen¬ 
dell,  UCC  acting  executive  director,  met 
with  Presidential  Special  Assistant 
Henry  Wilson.  Other  delegation  officials 
met  with  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
and  with  representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  involved  in  the  program;  the 
Department  of  Labor;  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment;  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Later  the  entire  delegation  of  more 
than  a  thousand  gathered  in  the  Cannon 
Building  caucus  room  to  be  briefed  on 
the  results  of  these  meetings.  I  would 
like  also  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
news  story  from  the  Newark  News  of 
September  26  describing  Operation  Con¬ 
cern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  was  proud 
to  welcome  the  delegation  from  Opera¬ 
tion  Concern.  And  when  the  day’s  activ¬ 
ities  were  over,  I  was  even  more  proud 
of  the  citizens  of  Newark  who  took  part 
in  it. 

The  people  of  Newark  who  paraded 
before  the  White  House  and  who  gath¬ 
ered  a  thousandfold  in  the  caucus  room 
made  their  point.  But  most  important, 
they  made  it  with  order,  restraint,  and 
great  dignity.  Their  peaceful  but  ef¬ 
fective  demonstration  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  the  benefits  of  our  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  And,  even  more,  it 
was  an  example  of  why  we  must  continue 
and  expand  this  vital  program. 

The  article  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger, 
Sept.  23,  1966] 

A  Mission  of  Concern 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  two  con¬ 
flicts,  both  intimately  concerned  with  free¬ 
dom  and  human  dignity. 

One,  unfortunately,  is  a  destructive  force, 
the  brutal  element  of  warfare  where  violence 
replaces  man’s  reason. 

The  other,  fortunately,  has  the  basic  ele¬ 
ment  of  being  constructive,  a  massive  social 
effort  of  human  renewal,  the  restoration  of 
dignity  in  the  midst  of  grinding  poverty. 

They  are  both,  in  a  sense,  wars  in  behalf 
of  human  decency,  one  involving  basic  hu¬ 
man  rights  of  freedom  and  self-determina¬ 
tion,  the  other  economic  and  social, 
instruments  that  have  the  potential  of  re¬ 
placing  despair  with  hope. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  against 
poverty  are  linked  on  the  federal  legislative 
level  by  a  common  bond,  the  resources  of  the 
American  nation,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world,  to  underwrite 
these  massive  efforts. 


The  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  depressingly 
debilitating  drain  on  the  national  economy, 
one  that  already  threatens  to  impair  the 
urgently-needed  vitality  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  There  is  the  additional  complication 
of  inflationary  perils,  creating  a  restive  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  legislative  reluctance  to  deal 
firmly  and  forthrightly  with  pressing  social 
problems. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  a  moment  of 
crisis  .  .  .  ironically  at  a  stage  where  it  has 
begun  to  establish  a  determined  capacity  to 
deal  with  one  of  mankind’s  oldest  and  most 
frustrating  problems  .  .  .  the  sector  of  de¬ 
prived  citizens. 

This  is  the  critical  stage,  the  crucial  point 
where  the  anti-poverty  program  can  broaden 
its  horizons  and  push  back  the  shadows  of 
human  deprivation.  It  can  go  upward  and 
onward  ...  or  plummet  to  a  disaster  of  ne¬ 
gation  because  of  the  lack  of  legislative  vision 
in  providing  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  and 
expand  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  plight  of  the  anti-poverty  program  is 
reflected,  in  its  frankest  dimension,  by  the 
dire,  bleak  future  confronting  the  United 
Community  Corp.,  a  Newark  agency  that  was 
among  the  first  in  the  country  to  engage  in 
the  battle  against  human  denial,  the  pockets 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

It  was  a  brave,  earnest  effort  by  the 
pioneering  UCC;  the  first  strange,  halting 
steps  have  been  firmed  by  experience  and  the 
substantial  results  achieved  in  its  short 
tenure.  It  was  an  experience  honed  by  the 
fire  of  differences  in  approach  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  any  group 
engaged  in  a  new  venture. 

Now  the  UCC  has  the  sinews  of  stability, 
the  capacity  to  implement  and  expand  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  had  far-reaching  effect  in 
maintaining  a  tranquil  atmosphere  of  racial 
unity,  a  phenomenon  in  a  nation  wracked  by 
unrest  and  violence. 

But  now  this  is  threatened  by  an  intoler¬ 
able  fiscal  short-sightedness,  a  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  of  urgent  programs  and  the 
abandonment  of  new  programs.  A  UCC  of¬ 
ficial  says  the  agency  will  need  $9  million  to 
operate  existing  programs  this  year;  its 
guideline  (budget)  has  been  set  at  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  totally  inadequate,  falling  far 
short  of  minimal  requirements. 

The  Newark  project  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
fiscal  despair  facing  the  national  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  What  is  happening  in 
Newark  ripples  out  with  depressing  effect  in 
other  large  urban  centers  confronted  with 
similar  straitened  circumstances  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  fight. 

The  UCC  is  forming  a  caravan  of  concerned 
persons  who  will  travel  to  Washington  Mon¬ 
day  to  urge  congressional  leaders  to  allocate 
a  minimum  of  $2  billion  for  the  national 
anti-poverty  program.  The  House  has  be¬ 
fore  it  a  $1.75  billion  recommendation  from 
its  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  A 
Senate  committee  has  proposed  a  $2.5  billion 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  the  federal  anti-poverty  agency. 

A  concerned  Mayor  Addonizio  termed  the 
proposed  House  appropriation  for  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  as  woefully  inadequate.  He 
cautioned  that  the  lower  figure  would  “force 
cuts’’  in  a  number  of  Newark  programs. 

“And  I  could  not  permit  a  reduction  in  a 
program  as  vital  as  that  run  by  the  Pre- 
School  Council,”  the  mayor  asserted. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  municipal 
concern  that  the  UCC  will  carry  its  case  to 
the  nation’s  capital. 

The  UCC  delegation  is  a  group  of  thought¬ 
ful,  perceptive  persons  deeply  concerned  with 
the  social  implications  of  a  restrictive  federal 
effort  in  this  vital  field.  Last  night  the 
board  of  trustees  voted  26  to  7  to  mount  a 
demonstration  Monday  afternoon  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  form  it  will  take  is  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  delegation  will  understand 
however  that  anything  other  than  an  orderly 
demonstration  can  only  undo  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  of  this  worthwhile  mission. 


[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Sept 
26,  1966| 

White  House  March  for  Poverty  Funds 
(By  Douglas  Eldridge) 

Washington. — Hundreds  of  persons  from 
Newark  marched  outside  the  White  House 
today  to  demand  the  expansion  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

The  group  paraded  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  the  executive  mansion  after  arriving  in 
a  caravan  of  19  chartered  buses  from  Newark 
on  a  one-day  expedition  to  seek  increased 
federal  aid  for  the  city. 

The  demonstration  came  after  delegations 
headed  by  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  and 
other  civic  leaders  had  told  Sargent  Shriver, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  and  Henry  Wilson,  an  assistant 
to  President  Johnson,  that  Newark’s  future 
peace  and  progress  depends  on  additional 
anti-poverty  aid. 

VERY  PROUD 

The  mayor  told  Shriver  that  Newark  is 
“very  proud  of  our  record  ...  it  is  one  of 
the  few  major  cities  in  the  nation  that  has 
not  had  any  racial  conflict.”  But,  Addonizio 
said,  failure  to  increase  antipoverty  activity 
“could  lead  to  something  none  of  us  want 
to  see  take  place.” 

Shriver  told  the  25-member  group  from 
Newark  that  he  was  “excited  and  pleased” 
at  their  appeal  and  suggested  they  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  Congress  to  give  more  money  to 
OEO.  “We’re  spending  our  time  night  and 
day  to  get  the  message  you’ve  given  to  me 
over  to  them,”  Shriver  declared. 

The  Newark  delegation  told  Shriver  and 
Wilson  it  would  be  disastrous  to  cut  back 
any  of  the  $7  million  in  programs  already 
underway  in  Newark. 

Most  of  the  day’s  schedule  had  to  be  hastily 
reshuffled  because  the  caravan  from  Newark 
arrived  after  2  p.m.,  two  hours  later  than 
expected.  Large  numbers  of  policemen, 
cameramen  and  spectators  were  on  hand  for 
the  demonstrtaion. 

The  expedition  was  organized  by  the 
United  Community  Corp.,  the  Newark  anti¬ 
poverty  agency,  to  seek  increased  federal 
spending  to  combat  urban  problems. 

The  mayor  and  the  five  UCC  leaders  told 
Wilson  at  a  White  House  meeting  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cut  back  programs 
already  under  way  in  Newark.  They  also 
said  Newark  should  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  few  major  cities  to  escape 
racial  violence. 

GET  ASSURANCE 

Wilson  assured  the  group  its  views  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  President — he  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  West  German  Chancellor  Lud¬ 
wig  Erhard  and  unable  to  see  the  Newark 
group — and  would  be  given  “respectful  con¬ 
sideration”  when  the  new  federal  budget  is 
drawn  up. 

Wilson  also  said  the  President  is  “very 
firmly  and  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the 
(antipoverty)  program  enacted  as  he  sent 
it  to  Congress.” 

The  mayor  said  “it  would  be  very  hard  for 
us  to  live”  under  a  $1.75  billion  antipoverty 
appropriation  now  pending  in  the  House 
and  Newark  would  be  “far  happier"  with  a 
$2.5  billion  Senate  bill.  He  also  urged  Wil¬ 
son  “to  convey  to  the  President  our  concern 
about  the  curtailment  of  programs  we  al¬ 
ready  have  in  being.” 

HAS  PETITIONS 

Willie  Wright,  a  vice  president  of  UCC, 
presented  petitions  with  more  than  12,000 
signatures  to  Wilson.  The  petitions  urged 
the  President  and  Congress  “to  wage  a  real 
war  on  poverty.” 

Two  early  buses  with  an  advance  delega¬ 
tion  of  102  from  Newark  did  not  arrive  until 
10  a.m.,  nearly  two  hours  behind  schedule. 
The  early  group  fanned  out  to  various  federal 
agencies  for  conferences  on  programs  af¬ 
fecting  Newark. 
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At  the  White  House  meeting,  C.  Willard 
Heckel,  dean  of  Rutgers  Law  School  and 
president  of  tJCC,  said  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  pour  resources  into  peaceful 
cities  like  Newark  “rather  than  reward  com¬ 
munities  like  Los  Angeles  after  there  has 
been  a  blowup.” 

Timothy  Still,  another  UCC  vice  president, 
and  chairman  of  today’s  expedition,  told 
Wilson:  "If  we  don’t  get  help,  the  City  of 
Newark  is  in  trouble  and  the  whole  country 
is  in  trouble  .  .  .  you  will  let  down  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community  if  you  do  not  do 
something  about  this  problem.” 

Wilson  told  the  group  he  expects  “a  long 
acrimonious  debate”  about  the  antipoverty 
bill  in  the  House,  and  he  made  no  predic¬ 
tions  about  its  fate. 

After  a  month  of  planning,  UCC  leaders 
hope  a  large,  diverse  and  orderly  turnout 
will  make  Washington  aware  of  the  city’s 
needs  and  its  determination  to  improve 
itself. 

New  Jersey  poverty  officials  say  the  House 
measure  would  force  a  cutback  in  many  pro¬ 
grams,  and  would  thwart  involvement  of  the 
poor.  The  Senate  measure,  they  contend, 
would  provide  the  minimum  of  relief  from 
big-city  ills. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  . 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  much  of  the  criticism  of 
this  program.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
I  come  from  a  district  and  from  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  which  our  experience  has 
not  been  checkered  with  failures  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  very  strong  citizen  participa¬ 
tion  and  response  to  this  program.  We 
are  getting  results. 

I  believe  the  existence  of  this  program 
in  metropolitan  Atlanta  has  meant  the 
difference  between  possible  social  chaos 
and  the  constructive  situation  which  we 
see.  I  just  had  lunch  with  Mr.  Jim 
Furniss,  vice  president  of  one  of  our 
major  banks,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Atlanta,  which  is  a  permanent  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  the  social  work  groups  in  our 
five-county  area. 

Without  first  stating  anything  about 
my  view  of  this  program,  I  asked  this 
banker  how  he  would  vote  if  he  were  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Without  reserva¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “I  would  support  it.” 

I  said,  “Will  you  tell  me  why?”  He 
said,  “Because  I  think  that  this  program 
is  an  expression  of  the  Christian  ethic  at 
work ;  that  a  man  is  not  something  to  be 
thrown  away.”  He  said,  “Many  of  the 
social  programs  I  have  seen  working  dur¬ 
ing  my  adult  life  have  been  addressed  to 
the  symptoms  and  have  not  gotten  at 
the  causes  of  dependency.”  He  said 
that  based  on  his  experience  in  working 
closely  with  the  Atlanta  community  he 
had  seen  this  program  work  effectively 
in  eliminating  causes  of  dependency,  and 
for  that  reason  he  believed  in  it. 

We  have  had  people  from  outside  of 
our  community  come  in  and  deliberately 
seek  to  foment  strife.  They  have  really 
been  rejected.  They  were  rejected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact,  as  he  put  it,  that  there 
was  reason  for  hope  among  the  most  de¬ 
pressed  people  in  our  community.  The 
community  service  centers  under  the 
community  action  program  were  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  stabilizing  the  strife 
torn  communities. 


Now,  as  a  legislator,  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  to  pass  on  the  theory  of  the  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  not  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment.  We  cannot  expect  perfection 
overnight.  However,  I  applauded  this 
legislation  when  it  was  passed  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  role  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Phil  Landrum,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  had  in  providing  lead¬ 
ership  for  the  passage  of  this  program  at 
that  time.  I  supported  the  1965  amend¬ 
ments  and  appropriations. 

I  have  not  seen  it  as  a  program  that 
could  be  completed  or  even  be  made  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  period  of  24  months.  I  think 
if  it  can  do  50  percent  of  what  it  intends 
to  do  in  24  years,  it  would  still  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  worthy  of  our  support. 

So  I  have  heard  this  chorus  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  confusion,  but  I  can  testify 
that  throughout  the  Fourth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Georgia  this  program 
is  making  headway.  I  have  examined 
the  Headstart,  the  Upward  Bound,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other 
programs  and  found  them  valuable.  I 
will  support  amendments  that  I  think 
would  strengthen  this  program  or  elim¬ 
inate  abuses  in  it,  but  most  of  the  abuses 
I  hear  of  are  in  the  administration  and 
not  in  the  law. 

I  asked  this  banker  one  other  ques¬ 
tion.  I  said,  “There  is  a  proposal  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  and  fragment  this  program.  Would 
you  support  that?”  He  said,  “I  can  think 
of  no  greater  mistake.  Because  of  the 
urgency  we  must  have  coordinated  lead¬ 
ership.  I  feel  this  very  strongly  based  on 
my  observations.”  So,  as  the  freshman 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
I  commend  this  legislation  arid  support 
it  without  apology.  Every  constituent  I 
have  talked  to  who  has  heard  out  the 
basic  theory  of  the  legislation  said  that 
this  theory  is  right.  I  say  that  this  is  the 
job  of  Congress,  to  pass  the  law  and  then 
do  our  best  to  see  that  we  get  it  properly 
administered. 

There  is  one  other  thing  about  this 
program  that  I  like,  and  that  is  the  local 
participation.  We  have  it.  We  get  to 
judge  what  is  being  done  and  what  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  be  activated  or  ended.  This 
is  a  grassroots  program,  which  I  respect. 
This  is  an  effort  to  make  our  religious 
pronouncements  and  political  declara¬ 
tions  meaningful. 

The  provision  for  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  is  the  way  men  and  women  can  be¬ 
come  productive  and  fully  participating 
citizens  of  our  country. 

(Mr.  MACKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  intelligent  and  thinking  person 
would  concede  that  every  practical 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  waste  and  poor  administration 
found  in  much  of  the  existing  antipov¬ 
erty  program,  which  I  believe  is  inherent 
in  the  present  legislation.  The  program 
should  have  been  approached  through 
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pilot  projects  to  eliminate  these  weak¬ 
nesses;  and  it  should  have  been  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  fiscal  and  employment 
aspects  of  our  war  efforts. 

False  and  unattainable  hopes  have 
been  raised  by  the  so-called  antipoverty 
program.  This,  in  fact,  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
riots  and  unrest  among  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged  of  our  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  legislate  self-respect.  Since,  even  be- 
for  this  legislation  passed,  few  in  our 
country  lacked  food,  clothing,  or  housing, 
then  poverty  has  not  been  so  much  a  lack 
of  money,  as  a  lack  of  attained  personal 
dignity.  This  must  be  earned  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  the  group.  Our  efforts  should 
therefore  be  to  substitute  for  the  dole  or 
handout,  instead  of  this  the  attainment 
of  self-help  through  broadened  oppor¬ 
tunity,  primarily  for  jobs.  Only  the  busi¬ 
ness  sector  of  our  country  can  do  this 
adequately. 

Laws  and  appropriations  can  help 
through  tax  incentives,  retraining  pro¬ 
grams,  vocational  education,  and  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

The  private  or  business  sector  must 
produce  the  vast  number  of  jobs  needed 
if  we  are  to  retain  a  free  society  with 
maximum  opportunities  for  everyone  to 
achieve  his  greatest  potential.  It  is  much 
easier  to  finance  this  free  enterprise  type 
of  solution  for  our  underprivileged  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  business  sector  that  pays 
taxes.  And  not  the  Government,  which 
must  get  its  revenue  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Of  course,  there 
may  always  be  a  few  people  who  will  not 
carry  the  load  they  can.  And  as  to  them 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  incen¬ 
tives  can  be  offered;  but  it  is  worth  our 
efforts  and  best  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  bills  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  House  which  I  believe  would 
serve  as  vehicle  to  help  with  the  poverty 
problem  in  this  country.  They  are  based 
on  the  theory  of  self-help  and  that  the 
private  sector  of  our  society  should  be 
encouraged  to  create  jobs  rather  than  the 
Government. 

One  bill,  H.R.  6872,  would  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  individuals  with  low  incomes 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  income  tax 
on  individuals,  helping  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  handouts  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  other,  H.R.  271,  would 
provide  deductions  for  persons  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  who  provide  new 
jobs  for  the  skilled  and  for  all  persons 
who  provide  new  jobs  for  domestics  and 
the  unskilled.  I  believe  these  bills  would 
create  self  reliance  and  help  stimulate 
job  opportunities  and  thus  greatly  serve 
to  cure  the  poverty  problem. 

The  high  hopes  of  the  so-called  anti¬ 
poverty  program  have  been  too  well  pro¬ 
moted  and  too  well  publicized  and  too 
slow  in  achieving  the  overnight  success 
that  has  been  promised  by  the  promoters. 
This  bombast  over  the  program  I  am  sure 
has  led  directly  to  some  of  this  rioting 
and  lawbreaking  by  individuals  across 
the  country.  The  free  enterprise  system 
can  better  do  the  job  of  lifting  Americans 
from  poverty,  and  I  hope  more  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  private  sector  in  this 
poverty  war  to  assure  good  management, 
fiscal  integrity,  and  solid  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
self-help,  free  enterprise  type  of  solu¬ 
tion  has  real  hope  of  lifting  individual 
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dignity,  which  is  not  likely  in  the  charity 
or  dole  approach. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr  William  D.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  heard  today  the  rather 
serious  charge  of  “profiteering”  leveled  at 
private  industries  engaged  in  work  with 
the  poverty  program,  particularly  in  the 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  quote  to  you : 

We  like  to  think  that  stepping  up  to  the 
challenge  of  our  society  is  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  what  we  see  in  Clinton  is  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  our  society,  a  chance  to  help 
some  people  lead  more  useful  and  economi¬ 
cally  independent  lives,  and  a  chance  to 
learn  something  Important  ourselves. 

This  statement  was  made  not  by  an 
idealistic  educator  or  social  worker  but 
by  a  hardheaded  businessman,  Gerald  L. 
Phillippe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Phillippe’s  remarks  are  typical  of 
the  view  taken  by  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  distinguished  firms  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  which  have  taken  on  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  operating  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  business  firms  now  involved  in 
such  operations  read  like  a  who’s  who  of 
American  business. 

Why  are  they  involved?  I  think  Mr. 
Phillippe’s  remarks  are  indicative  of  the 
reason.  They  certainly  are  not  doing  it 
for  profit,  when  the  fixed  fee  is  around 

4  percent  and  they  could  make  much 
more  in  other  types  of  operations;  they 
also  run  the  risk  of  unfavorable  publicity. 

But  the  leaders  of  American  business 
and  industry  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  low  return  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
poor  publicity.  They  feel  they  have  an 
obligation  to  help  find  the  means  of 
training  and  educating  the  underprivi¬ 
leged  school  dropouts,  to  help  make  self- 
sustaining  wage  earners  and  taxpayers 
and  good  citizens  of  them.  In  short,  the 
leaders  of  American  business  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  and  their  vast  re¬ 
sources  to  a  crucial  role  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  addition  to  General  Electric,  the 
following  companies  now  are  involved 
in  Job  Corps  center  operations:  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Graflex,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Precision  Equipment,  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  an  affiliate  of  IBM, 
OS.  Industries,  Inc.,  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  Federal  Electric  Corp.,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  ITT,  Ford  Motor  Co.’s  Philco 
Corp.,  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.,  RCA 
Service  Co.,  a  division  of  RCA,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Corp.,  Avco  Corp.,  Training  Corp. 
of  America,  an  affiliate  of  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  Burroughs  Corp.,  Packard 
Bell  Corp.,  and  Xerox  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  remarkable 
and  inspiring  testament  to  American 
business  and  industry,  and  a  major  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Job  Corps  is  making  such 
progress  toward  overcoming  poverty. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hail  these  outstanding 
firms,  and  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
vindicate  their  magnificent  effort. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  310] 


Adair 

Pulton,  Term. 

Murray 

Albert 

Garmatz 

Nedzi 

Anderson,  m. 

Gilligan 

Nix 

Andrews, 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Glenn 

Greigg 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

O’Konski 

Aspinall 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Philbin 

Berry 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pimie 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pool 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Powell 

Boland 

Herlong 

Reifel 

Bow 

Holifield 

Resnick 

Callaway 

Howard 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Carey 

Irwin 

Robison 

Carter 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Keogh 

Roncalio 

Clark 

King.  N  Y. 

St  Germain 

Clevenger 

Kirwan 

Scott 

Cooley 

Kluczynski 

Sickles 

Corman 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

Craley 

McClory 

Steed 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Daddarto 

McVicker 

Sweeney 

Davis,  Ga. 

Macdonald 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

MaUliard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Toll 

Diggs 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Deerlin 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

Vanik 

Dora 

Meeds 

Walker.  Mi*. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Miller 

White,  Idaho 

Dyal 

Moeller 

Whitten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Monagan 

Willis 

Everett 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Farbsteln 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Fisher 

MOS8 

Charles  H. 

Plynt 

Mul  ter 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and* 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  318  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Farnx'mI. 

(Mr.  FARNUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  because  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  relative  cost  aspect  of  the  so¬ 
cial  program  about  which  we  are  talking 
today,  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram,  because  I  am  quite  interested  in 
it,  and  I  believe  in  its  concept.  I  believe 
in  its  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
over  the  course  of  the  years  we  have, 
as  a  Nation,  and  in  our  communities, 
seen  the  growth  of  a  vicious  cycle — the 
cycle  of  welfare  generation  after  wel¬ 
fare  generation.  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  start  now  to  begin  to  break  that  cycle. 
Many  of  the  people  that  we  are  helping 
in  the  Job  Corps,  Headstart,  and  in  the 


other  programs  that  we  have  in  operation 
under  this  overall  program,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  going  to  help  to  break  that 
cycle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do,  not  say  that  we 
shall  be  100  percent  successful.  But  I 
say  we  are  making  a  start  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  through  our  legislative  process  must 
be  concerned  with  providing  educational 
and  productive  opportunities  for  all  citi¬ 
zens.  I  believe  we  have  to  create  the 
stimulus  with  which  to  provide  tax¬ 
payers  and  not  taxeaters.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  a  clear- 
cut  choice.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
to  accomplish  this  purpose — the  con¬ 
ventional  welfare  cycle,  which  tends  to 
tax  most  heavily  our  local  communities, 
and  the  imaginative  approach  of  this 
economic  opportunity  program.  I  shall 
recite  a  few  facts  and  figures,  to  show  the 
contrast,  to  show  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  difference  between 
the  two  choices  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  actual 
costs  today  of  the  different  institutions 
that  are  maintained  and  located  in  the 
State  of  Michigan? 

Today,  for  example,  in  our  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  it  costs  us  $1,500  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  inmate. 

Yet  we  also  find  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
mates  in  the  penal  institutions  have 
families,  whose  care  must  be  provided  by 
ADC  or  who  are  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  Michigan 
penal  institutions  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  inmates  have  families  in  this 
situation. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  fact 
that  we  have  to  consider,  besides  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual  who  is 
confined  to  an  institution,  is  the  basic 
cost  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  provide  beds 
for  these  inmates  initially. 

Today  in  our  State  if  you  have  to  build 
a  maximum  security  institution,  the  cost 
per  bed — and  listen  to  this — the  con¬ 
struction  cost  per  bed  unit  in  my  State 
for  a  maximum  security  institution  is 
$15,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  completed 
building  in  the  State  of  Michigan  what 
is  known  as  a  medium  security  institu¬ 
tion  which  cost  us  $6  million  for  600  beds, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  per  bed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  population  of  our 
penal  institutions  we  are  receiving  each 
year  an  average  of  between  3,500  and 
4,000  new  persons.  Ten  percent  of  these 
new  inmates  cannot  read  or  write.  They 
represent  an  average  age  of  24  years,  and 
the  average  grade  placement  of  these 
people  is  the  fifth  grade. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  you  one  other 
figure  to  think  about,  that  if  we  have  to 
put  in  our  penal  institutions  a  person 
today  in  a  maximum  security  bed,  it  costs 
us  $15,000  for  the  bed,  $1,500  for  the 
individual  and  $1,866.24  for  the  ADC 
family — which  is  for  only  an  average 
family  of  four,  which  totals  $18,366.24. 
But  if  that  person  is  a  repeater  and  stays 
in  that  penal  institution  for  the  average 
of  10  additional  years,  we  have  to  add  at 
least  another  $40,000  for  the  care,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  support  of  that  individual 
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for  the  other  10  years  which  brings  it  to 
a  total  of  over  $58,000,  for  one  inmate 
alone.  To  claim,  as  have  some  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  cost  of  supporting 
one  young  man  in  the  Job  Corps  is  more 
than  a  Harvard  education,  is  simply  mis¬ 
leading.  I  say  that  our  investment  in  a 
young  person  at  this  critical  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  an  investment  against  the 
$58,000  we  may  have  to  pay  later  if  this 
young  person  becomes  a  ward  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Some  of  my  colleagues  seem  to 
favor  a  “bypass  now,  pay  later”  approach 
to  serious  social  questions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also 
to  turn  to  the  mental  health  area,  and 
talk  about  some  of  the  costs  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  In  some  of  these  areas 
about  which  we  are  talking  there  is  a  def¬ 
inite  relationship  between  early  preven¬ 
tive  steps  and  later  mental  health,  where 
we  have  such  programs  as  Headstart  de¬ 
signed  to  build  strong  citizens  and  to  de¬ 
tect  at  an  early  age  possible  danger  signs. 

At  present,  we  do  not  treat  mental  ill¬ 
ness  until  it  degenerates  to  the  point  that 
people  become  wards  of  mental  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 

Today  in  our  State  the  average  cost 
per  person  confined  to  our  mental  health 
institutions  is,  for  food,  clothing  and 
medicine,  $8.50  a  day.  This  equals  $3,- 
102.50  per  year  per  individual.  Yet  the 
total  cost  of  treating  people  who  are 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  in  our 
State  alone  for  this  fiscal  year  is  $120 
million  for  some  31,000  persons.  This 
figures  out  to  a  cost  total  which  is  a  little 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  The  other  thing 
you  must  remember  is  that  most  of  these 
persons  who  are  there — and  I  am  talking 
about  the  hard  core  persons — are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  stay  there.  This 
figure  of  $4,000  will  be  for  every  year  of 
the  rest  of  their  lives — calculated  even 
at  today’s  costs. 

What  I  am  saying  here  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  is  that  we  can  take  a  look  at 
these  kinds  of  costs,  what  it  costs  us  to 
leave  a  person  in  a  penal  institution,  to 
build  a  bed  for  him,  or  to  keep  a  person 
in  a  mental  health  institution,  plus  the 
welfare  costs  that  emanate  from  those 
two  causes,  or  we  can  take  the  broader 
and  more  essential  approach  of  trying  to 
provide  educational  training  facilities  to 
help  uplift  those  individuals  first  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves. 

We  have  had  the  attitude  for  years 
that  we  should  and  could  get  by  in  these 
areas  as  cheaply  as  possible.  But  the 
cheapest  way  is  not  always  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
Headstart  program  are  the  right  start 
and  right  way  to  go.  I  say  to  you  that 
the  cost  we  pay  today  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  a  person  a  basic  opportunity  to 
become  a  taxpayer  instead  of  a  taxeater, 
is  the  right  way  to  go.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  the  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Trimble]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

(Mr.  TRIMBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  150  small  farms  in  the  Harrison 
section  of  Boone  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  in  northwest  Arkansas  are  going  to 
have  market  and  cannery  facilities  this 
year  for  their  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
entirely  because  of  financing  found  avail¬ 
able  under  this  economic  opportunity 
program. 

A  cooperative  market  center  is  going 
to  be  built  in  Harrison  under  a  $26,000 
loan  that  will  be  closed  this  week.  It  will 
serve  as  a  central  outlet,  badly  needed 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  produce  of  100 
farms  brought  in  during  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvest  weeks  of  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 

The  farmers  in  this  North  Arkansas 
Farmers  Marketing  Association  are  hard¬ 
working  people  whose  earnnigs,  with  fa¬ 
cilities  available  to  them  up  to  now,  have 
ranged  from  modest  to  meaker. 

Individually  they  could  not  establish 
this  kind  of  market;  but  grouping  to¬ 
gether,  they  can.  It  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  farmers,  to  the  consumers  who  pa¬ 
tronize  the  market,  and  to  the  city  of 
Harrison  where  it  is  operated. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this 
market  will  be  as  solvent,  the  loan  fi¬ 
nancing  it  as  sound,  as  the  very  success¬ 
ful  St.  Francis  County  vegetable  growers 
co-op  market,  now  operating  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  another  part  of  our  State. 

Again  in  Boone  County  north  of  Har¬ 
rison,  an  economic  opportunity  loan  is 
insuring  the  presence  of  a  canning  plant 
to  serve  50  small  farms  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  cannery  for  handling  their 
tomato  crops. 

Smaller  projects  around  our  district 
offer  more  examples  of  the  sound  and 
practical  wisdom  of  this  program : 

A  loan  of  $3,450  has  set  up  a  small 
sawmill  in  Madison  County  where  three 
families  can  process  the  lumber  they  are 
producing  on  several  hundred  wooded 
acres  under  an  approved  timber  manage¬ 
ment  plan. 

In  Van  Buren  County,  three  potato 
farmers,  none  of  whom  could  alone  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  a  potato  digger  machine, 
have  formed  a  co-op  that  has  taken  out 
a  $3,000  economic  opportunity  loan  for 
a  machine  all  three  can  share. 

These  are  examples  of  how  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  applied  in  the  hill  country 
of  Arkansas  to  put  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  into  the  hands  of  rural  people  who 
want  to  work,  who  can  work  their  way 
forward  and  earn  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  their  families.  They  will  ac¬ 
complish  this,  if  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  wherewithal,  in  terms  of  tools  and 
supplies  and  marketing  outlets,  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

No  cash  goes  to  these  people  from  the 
Treasury;  only  the  tools  to  work  with, 
the  outlets  for  their  homegrown  and 
homemade  products. 

In  all  of  Arkansas  since  January  of 
last  year,  economic  opportunity  loans 
totaling  $2  million  have  been  made  for 
such  purposes  to  1,322  rural  families, 
both  for  farm  and  nonfarm  lines  of  work, 
plus  upwards  of  $300,000  to  48  rural  co¬ 
operatives  ranging  in  membership  from 
3  to  more  than  100  families. 

In  the  rural  areas  where  these  loans 


are  doing  their  work,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  a  dollar  never  went  further 
to  create  economic  opportunity  for  the 
family  that  wants  to  earn  its  way,  and 
to  ease  the  hardship  of  rural  people 
trapped  by  circumstances  at  a  substand¬ 
ard  level  of  income. 

These  loans  are  competitive  with  no 
other  financing  enterprise.  Everything 
they  create  in  terms  of  added  family 
earning  power,  increased  employment 
and  more  business  activity  in  the  rural 
community  is  looked  upon  as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  new-found  asset  for  progress  in  the 
rural  areas. 

This  program  is  a  prime  example  of 
helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  returns  from  this  very  small  part 
of  the  economic  opportunity  budget  may 
well  be  the  most  immediately  perceptible 
and  measurable  gains  of  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pro¬ 
gram  better  justified  on  the  basis  of 
tangible  returns  to  the  people,  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  CohelanL 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  bill  rep¬ 
resents  the  absolute  minimum  effort  this 
country  can  expend  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  war  on  poverty  at  any  meaningful 
level.  The  simple  fact  is  that  $1.75  bil¬ 
lion  is  not  enough  to  expand  and 
strengthen  our  poverty  programs  as  fully 
and  effectively  as  they  should  be.  There 
is  ample  evidence  in  the  committee’s 
hearings  and  in  the  field  reports  from 
many  areas  of  the  country,  including  my 
own,  that  the  real  requirement  is  for  an 
effort  two  or  three  times  this  size. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
opponents  of  this  measure  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  will  try  to  cut  even  this 
minimum  figure  by  10  percent  or  more. 
They  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  both 
guns  and  butter  and  that  action  against 
poverty  should  be  delayed  or  deferred. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  not  a  priority  matter. 

With  fully  one-fifth  of  our  people  sink¬ 
ing  or  struggling  in  the  quicksand  of 
poverty,  a  dangerous  situation  exists. 
Budget  reductions  at  their  expense  would 
be  false  economies  indeed.  The  war  on 
poverty  has  already  won  some  important 
battles.  It  has  alerted  the  conscience  of 
the  country  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
and  it  has  plotted  strategies  of  how  best 
to  destroy  its  root  causes. 

Further,  it  has  mobilized  individual 
citizens,  private  organizations  and  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves.  In  less  than 
2  years  there  have  been  over  300,000  vol¬ 
unteers  in  Headstart  programs.  Over 
90,000  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  have  served 
on  community  action  boards;  350,000 
teenagers  have  applied  to  the  Job  Corps; 
10,000,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
and  Negro  women  have  worked  through 
their  own  volunteer  organizations,  Wom¬ 
en  in  Community  Service,  and  over  50,000 
have  applied  for  service  in  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA. 
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In  terms  of  the  impact  on  the  poor,  the 
poverty  program  has  already  made  prog¬ 
ress.  And  again  I  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  in  my  own  district.  More  than  3 
million  poor  people  have  received  direct 
benefits  in  jobs,  training,  and  other  kinds 
of  services.  Nearly  75,000  part-time  and 
full-time  jobs  have  been  created  and 
filled  exclusively  by  the  poor. 

And  may  I  say  as  an  aside,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  only  this  last  weekend  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  the  community  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  what  was  known 
as  a  Job  Fair,  in  which  the  employers  in 
our  district  sought  out  those  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  who  need  employment.  It 
has  been  accomplished  with  great  results. 

Nearly  7-50,000  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  jobs  have  already  been  created  and 
filled  exclusively  by  the  poor.  Over 
1,360,000  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  children 
have  enrolled  in  Headstart  classes,  and 
again  from  my  own  experiences  in  ob¬ 
serving  what  is  going  on  in  my  own  dis¬ 
trict,  this,  in  itself,  is  an  inspiring  de¬ 
velopment. 

More  than  1  million  teenagers  have 
been  provided  with  jobs  through  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  centers. 

Most  of  you  know  in  terms  of  my  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  had  a  longtime  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  migrants,  and  if  I  contribute 
nothing  else  to  this  debate,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  concerning  the  migrant  under  the 
poverty  program. 

A  little-noticed,  but  most  important 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty,  is  the  as¬ 
sistance  to  migrant  farm  workers  pro¬ 
vided  by  title  III-B  of  this  act.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
has  had  a  national  program  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  migrants,  and  it  is  sorely 
needed.  As  Noel  H.  Klores,  the  Director 
of  OEO's  migrant  workers  program,  has 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  migrant 
workers  is  virtually  the  same  today  as  it 
was  when  John  Steinbeck  wrote  his 
famous  “Grapes  of  Wrath”  in  1939.  Mi¬ 
grant  workers  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  in  spite  of  what  we  axe  doing  in 
this  day  and  in  this  period.  They  do  not 
vote  and  no  one  represents  them.  Their 
children  commonly  do  not  go  to  school — 
they  work  alongside  their  parents  in  the 
fields.  Child  labor  laws  frequently  are 
not  enforced. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  briefly,  for  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions.  Are  there  any  of  these  poor 
people  who  now  have  jobs  and  are  no 
longer  in  poverty?  Second,  what  is  your 
view  of  the  report  of  the  investigation 
stating  that  there  was  not  adequate  par¬ 
ticipation  at  the  policy  level? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman’s  first  question,  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  have  reached  8  million 
poor  people.  I  cannot  cite  exact  figures 
for  all  of  these  programs  but  from  my 
own  experience  I  know  that  the  Job 
Corps  program  at  Pleasanton.  Calif.,  has 
an  excellent  record  of  placing  its  grad¬ 
uates  in  useful  and  productive  jobs. 


In  response  to  the  second  point,  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  that  90,000  citizens 
have  served  on  local  community  action 
boards.  Certainly,  more  can  be  done  to 
involve  the  poor,  but  I  think  this  fact  is 
well  known  and  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  put  in  the  Record  under 
leave  to  extend  the  names  of  the  people 
involved? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Job  Corps 
camp  at  Pleasonton  has  graduated  ap¬ 
proximately  800  young  men.  Of  this 
number,  Litton  Industries,  which  is  the 
sponsoring  institution,  reports  that  to  its 
specific  knowledge  635  have  been  placed 
in  jobs,  which,  I  might  add,  all  pay  more 
than  the  newly  established  minimum 
wage.  The  remaining  235  returned  home 
and  their  placement  is  being  handled 
locally. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  of  the  635  graduates,  370  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  in  industry;  23  have  school 
jabs ;  and  242  are  either  in  military  serv¬ 
ice,  working  for  the  Federal  Government, 
or  in  civilian  employment  for  the  armed 
services. 

The  lowest  wage  being  paid  any  of 
these  635  graduates  is  $1.81  an  hour  and 
the  highest  figure,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
$2.85  an  hour.  So  it  should  be  very  clear 
that  these  young  men  have  moved  out 
of  poverty  and  are  contributing  to  our 
national  growth  and  effort. 

Now  I  want  to  finish  my  discussion  of 
the  migrant  program  in  the  minute  or 
two  that  I  have  left. 

In  the  2  years  since  its  enactment,  the 
poverty  program  has  provided  over  $26 
million  in  grants  to  States  where  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  migrants. 
In  California,  this  money  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  temporary  shelter  units  during 
peak  harvest  seasons.  These  units  are 
literally  putting  roofs  over  the  heads  of 
thousands  of  families  who  previously 
lived  in  the  open,  on  irrigation  ditch 
banks,  under  bridges  and  in  desert  can¬ 
yons.  Other  features  of  the  program 
are  day  care  and  other  educational  serv¬ 
ices  at  isolated  camps  throughout  the 
State.  These  programs  are  broadening 
the  horizons  of  thousands  of  children 
whose  development  has  been  seriously 
handicapped. 

The  need  for  and  the  response  to  these 
OEO  programs,  in  my  State,  have  been 
both  encouraging  and  pathetic.  There 
are  long  waiting  lists  of  migrant  families 
who  want  shelter.  When  a  camp  was 
opened  in  Riverside  County  early  this 
year,  it  filled  up  its  accommodations  for 
80  families  within  2  days,  and  111  fami¬ 
lies  were  turned  away  during  the  first 
month  for  lack  of  additional  space.  And 
this  situation  is  typical  of  what  has  been 
happening  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  legisla¬ 
tive  attempts  to  ease  the  burdens  of  this 
country’s  migrant  workers  has  been 
characterized  by  inertia  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Over  300  bills  to  assist  migrant 
farmworkers  have  been  introduced  over 
the  years.  A  mere  24  of  these  ever  were 
reported  to  the  House,  and  only  2  were 


ever  passed  before  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

With  this  program  we  are  taking  prac¬ 
tical  and  long-needed  steps  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  that  has  all  too  frequently 
characterized  the  migrant  farmworkers’ 
way  of  life.  These  efforts  to  aid  our 
fellow  citizens  must  not  be  allowed  to 
falter.  We  have  made  a  beginning,  but 
the  area  of  need  is  so  great,  and  so  long 
neglected,  that  we  must  do  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  places  priority 
attention  on  programs  of  demonstrated 
value — Headstart,  work  experience,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  increased  is  borne  out 
by  their  effectiveness  in  my  own  district. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
case  in  point.  Five  recent  enrollees  of 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  Oakland  Uni¬ 
fied  School  District  have  graduated  to 
full-time  jobs.  Thirty-two  trainees  of 
an  Oakland  Economic  Development 
Council  program  transferred  to  the  Job 
Corps  for  long-term  training.  Twenty- 
two  more  recently  enrolled  in  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  pro¬ 
grams,  11  are  going  back  to  school  and 
1  has  been  accepted  in  a  4-year  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  program.  Forty  en¬ 
rollees  of  an  Alameda  County  Central 
Labor  Council  program  have  recently  un¬ 
dertaken  the  construction  of  a  new  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  for  the  Retarded  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Association. 

These,  it  is  true,  are  only  a  relatively 
few  cases,  but  they  are  indicative  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made.  The  fact 
that  more  communities  than  ever  before 
are  planning  to  begin  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  this  year  is  an¬ 
other  indication. 

But  in  the  process  of  supporting  these 
programs,  which  generally  enjoy  broad 
community  support,  let  us  not  neglect 
other  more  controversial  programs 
which  are  part  of  our  war  on  poverty. 

The  Job  Corps,  for  example,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  young  people  a  chance  to 
escape  from  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  camp  at  Pleasanton  in  Alameda 
County,  Calif.,  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  young  men  from  crip¬ 
pling  environments  and  put  them  in 
wholesome  settings  where  they  receive  a 
blend  of  useful  work,  job  training,  and 
basic  education.  The  result  at  Pleasan¬ 
ton  has  been  graduates  who  are  better 
able  to  earn  a  living  and  to  play  a  useful 
role  in  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  far 
from  won.  Our  enemy  defies  simple  def¬ 
inition  or  rapid  destruction.  Poverty  is 
characterized  by  physical  and  mental 
disease,  delinquency  and  crime,  high  in¬ 
fant  mortality,  crowded  slums  and  riots 
in  city  streets.  Poverty  is  an  environ¬ 
ment,  and  we  must  attack  it  from  its 
every  aspect.  Our  problems  are  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  housing,  they  are  in  creat¬ 
ing  jobs  and  in  training  workers  with 
appropriate  skills,  they  are  in  health  and 
they  are  in  the  attitudes  of  men.  These 
problems  are  all  encompassing,  and  our 
attack  must  be  equal  in  nature. 

For  the  one-fifth  of  our  people  who  live 
in  poverty,  the  American  dream  has  be- 
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come  a  nightmare  where  it  is  a  struggle 
merely  tt>  exist  and  an  almost  unattain¬ 
able  goal  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  commensurate  with  human  dig¬ 
nity. 

Our  continuing  objective  should  be  a 
society  where  the  young  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn,  the  able  bodied  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work,  and  where  all  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 
The  war  on  poverty  offers  a  means  to 
achieve  that  goal.  It  must  be  pursued 
with  determination  and  resourcefulness. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  without^ 
weakening  amendments,  as  a  measure 
of  our  responsibility  to  this  Nation  and 
to  that  one-fifth  of  its  people  who  are 
today  unable  to  participate  in  its  prosper¬ 
ity  and  productive  growth. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain], 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fountain  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

RECOVERY  OP  GRANT  OVERPAYMENTS  PROHIBITED 

BY  UNDESIRABLE  PROVISION  IN  HEW  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding  me  this  time  to  speak, 
because  if  this  legislation  passes,  he  may 
need  some  of  the  money  which  is  about 
to  be  given  away  by  the  appropriations 
bill  now  being  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
by  the  language  of  section  205  in  H.R. 
14745,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  as  reported  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Section  205,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  would  violate 
established  Public  Health  Service  policy 
and  is  contrary  to  principles  of  good  ad¬ 
ministrative  management.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  I  want  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
content  of  that  section  so  the  House  will 
be  prepared  to  take  appropriate  action 
in  the  event  the  other  body  fails  to  delete 
the  new  language  from  the  bill. 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  recovery  of 
payments  which  exceed  the  actual  in¬ 
direct  costs  associated  with  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  grants  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  Such  overpayments 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  investigative  effort  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  That  investigation 
has  begun  to  produce  corrective  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  reports  issued  in  1961  and  1962 — 
House  Reports  321  and  1958 — the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee  identified 
and  proposed  steps  for  correcting  ad¬ 
ministrative  weaknesses  found  in  NIH’s 
management  of  research  grants.  In  its 
June  1962  report,  the  committee  specif¬ 
ically  recommended  that  NIH  pay  no 
more  than  the  actual  indirect  cost  rate 
for  any  institution  having  a  lower  rate 
than  the  maximum  established  by  the 


Congress.  This  report  was  made  after 
subcommittee  hearings  which  demon¬ 
strated  that  some  grantees,  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  were  deriving  a 
profit  from  the  indirect  cost  reimburse¬ 
ment — 15  percent  of  total  direct  project 
costs — then  being  paid  by  NIH. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee’s  report, 
the  Public  Health  Service  acted  to  re¬ 
cover  overpayments  made  to  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  had  received  sizable  NIH 
research  grants — after  these  grants  were 
audited  for  the  committee  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General — and  the  1963  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  increased 
the  maximum  indirect  cost  rate  from  15 
to  20  percent,  specified  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  to  allow  no  more  than  a  grant¬ 
ee’s  actual  rate  if  less  than  the  statutory 
ceiling.  The  conference  report  of  July 
21,  1962,  stated: 

The  committee  of  conference  desires  that 
the  Department  carefully  review  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  under  research  grants  with 
a  view  to  allowing  no  more  than  the  actual 
expenses  for  indirect  costs  in  cases  where 
such  indirect  costs  amount  to  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  direct  costs. 

This  limitation  was  subsequently 
spelled  out  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  a  policy  statement — PPO  No.  39 — is¬ 
sued  August  20,  1962,  and  all  grantees 
were  informed  that  overpayments  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  provisional  rates 
would  be  subject  to  recapture  by  the 
Government. 

Accordingly,  the  language  proposed  in 
section  205  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
stated  intent  of  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
1963  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Beginning  in  March  1963,  I  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
Surgeon  General  concerning  excessive 
indirect  cost  payments  by  NIH,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service’s  responsibility  for 
their  recovery.  My  letters  referred  spe¬ 
cifically  to  situations  where  the  agency 
had  entered  into  research  contracts  with 
grantee  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the 
latter’s  indirect  cost  rates  determined  by 
audit;  in  such  cases  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  institutions  involved  were 
in  a  position  to  know  when  a  lower  rate 
than  the  statutory  maximum  was  appli¬ 
cable  to  grants. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  overpayments  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  already  been  recovered.  How¬ 
ever,  the  subcommittee’s  1965  hearings 
showed  that  NIH  continued  to  overpay 
certain  grantees  as  late  as  fiscal  year 
1965.  The  overpayments  occurring  since 
fiscal  year  1964  have  not  yet  been  com- 
putted  in  many  cases  and  claims  for 
their  recovery,  consequently,  have  not 
yet  been  instituted. 

In  the  case  of  one  large  grantee  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Public  Health  Service’s 
recovery  of  more  than  $412,000  in  over¬ 
payments  has  not  yet  been  finalized  and 
could  be  affected  by  this  bill.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  of  this  and  other  sizable  recovery 
actions  would  discourage  the  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  grant  programs  and 
would  have  a  most  unsettling  effect  on 


the  morale  of  conscientious  management 
personnel. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  en¬ 
actment  of  section  205  of  H.R.  14745 
would  substantially  negate  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  for  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  health  research 
programs,  and  it  would  nullify  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
imbursement  of  grantees  for  the  indirect 
costs  they  actually  incur  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  grant-supported  research. 
Moreover,  since  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  which  received 
overpayments  have  already  repaid  the 
Government,  the  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  rewarding  those  relatively  few 
grantees  which  have  not  yet  returned 
'funds  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
These  favored  grantees  would,  in  effect, 
receive  a  gift  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 

Contrary  to  the  reasons  given  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision,  the  amounts 
involved  in  the  overpayments  in  question 
are  substantial  and  there  would  be  no 
burdensome  workload  involved  in  their 
recovery.  In  fact,  most  of  the  work  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  the  re¬ 
maining  work  would  be  principally  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  normal  postaudit  activi¬ 
ties  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  205  in  its  present  form  would 
also  prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  recovery  of  interest  earned 
by  grantees  on  unused  grant  funds  in 
their  possession.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
Public  Health  Service’s  formal  regula¬ 
tions,  which  state: 

52.43  Interest.  Any  interest  earned  through 
any  deposit  or  investment  by  the  grantee  of 
the  funds  paid  pursuant  to  53.14  (e)  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  such  interest 
is  received  by  the  grantee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  good 
and  rational  government  if  Federal  De¬ 
partments  and  Agencies  are  forced  to 
violate  their  formal  regulations  and  poli¬ 
cies,  and  are  deterred  from  seeking  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  administration  by 
general  provisions  of  an  appropriations 
act.  While  the  improper  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  public  funds  is  never  de¬ 
fensible,  such  expenditure  is  especially 
ill  advised  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
making  every  effort  to  economize  on 
Government  spending.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  matter  will  be  properly  dealt  with  in 
the  other  body  so  that  further  House  ac¬ 
tion  will  not  be  required. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  asked  by  our  side  to  talk  on  title  V, 
the  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
gram,  because  this  relates  very  closely  to 
the  work  which  is  done  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  essentially  in  the  area 
of  unemployment  insurance  but  also  in 
this  vast  area  we  have  of  social  security, 
which  includes  not  only  social  insurance 
but  also  insurance  for  the  disabled,  aid  to 
the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  old- 
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age  assistance,  and  so  forth,  the  real 
area  where  welfare  and  jobs  actually 
meet. 

I  want  to  stress  that  in  the  committee 
report,  as  well  as  in  the  minority  report, 
here  is  emphasis  on  the  great  need  for 
coordination  between  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  various  welfare  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  programs  themselves. 
This  is  the  area,  I  might  say,  that  I  have 
had  in  mind  earlier  this  year  in  talking 
about  basic  fiscal  policies,  that  we  could 
afford  both  guns  and  butter,  back  in 
January,  but  we  could  not  afford  rancid 
butter,  meaning  programs  that  were  not 
well  designed  or  which  were  duplicating 
or  actually  interfering  with  programs 
already  in  existence.  This  so-called  war 
on  poverty  is  certainly  a  hodgepodge. 

Incidentally,  in  my  own  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  consider  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  but  we  also  have  inter¬ 
national  trade  matters  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  passed  out  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of  1962  wherein  we  created  the 
trade  adjustment  features  which  were 
duplicating  and,  in  fact,  disrupting  the 
very  programs  we  had  set  up  under  un¬ 
employment  insurance. 

So  the  keynote  is  indeed  coordination. 
It  is  not  really  money  that  is  needed. 
We  are  flooding  the  carburetor  in  our 
drive  on  poverty.  It  is  coordination  we 
need,  not  more  money.  In  fact,  I  am 
certain  that  coordination  would  result 
in  a  decreased  expenditure  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
much  better  performance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to 
some  of  the  general  debate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  one  would  have  thought  that  until 
the  Federal  Government  got  into  this 
so-called  poverty  war  no  one  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  had  ever  been  paying  any  attention 
to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  here  back  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  work  before  they  came  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  probably  even  now,  followed 
closely  the  work  being  done  by  the  great 
variety  of  Community  Chest  agencies 
that  we  have  and  also  the  great  church 
work  that  goes  on  and  the  work  of  all 
the  nonprofit  organizations  as  well  as 
profit,  I  might  add.  I  think  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers  in  way  of  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  Government  is 
moving  into  this  program  is  reminiscent 
of  Jane  Addams  “Hull  House,”  of  the 
early  1900’s.  This  is  an  account  of  the 
social  workers  of  that  date  combating 
the  ward  politician.  All  of  this  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  for  coordination  by  any 
government  program  with  our  great 
private  sector.  Putting  it  another  way, 
we  need  “jobs,  not  welfare.”  If  we  are 
not  careful  with  our  welfare  programs, 
we  can  seriously  damage  the  business  of 
creating  jobs  and  trying  to  get  people 
to  fill  them.  As  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out,  similarly  in  foreign  trade,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  less  developed  countries, 
what  we  need  is  trade,  not  aid.  This  is 
the  same  thing.  If  we  have  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  set  up  in  disregard  for  people  de¬ 
veloping  their  own  sound  economics,  we 
can  badly  interfere  with  the  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  in  the  long  run  do  more 
damage  to  them  and  their  people. 


I  do  not  need  to  list  the  variety  of  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  concerned  with  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty — they  are  multitudinous,  but 
I  would  like  to  relate  our  problem  of 
lack  of  coordination  here  in  Congress 
itself.  The  very  fact  that  here  I  am, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  pointing  out  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  the  vast  areas  we 
have  to  study  which  deal  right  with  this 
very  field  which  very  properly  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  re¬ 
porting  to  us  on  in  conjunction  with  this 
bill  illustrates  the  point.  But  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  also  under  the  purview 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
which  is  heavy  in  the  field  of  housing 
programs,  urban  development  and  other 
collateral  programs  to  do  with  financing. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  and  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
get  into  so  many  complementary  fields. 
This  points  out  the  need  for  us  here  in 
Congress  to  try  to  coordinate  this  vari- 
variety  of  committee  jurisdictional 
aspects  dealing  with  the  one  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  jobs  and  welfare.  If  we  would  do 
some  of  this  coordination,  here  in  Con¬ 
gress  it  would  help. 

I  might  go  further  and  point  out  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  made  the  recommendation 
which  personally  I  disagreed  with  but 
I  went  along  with  because  of  other 
things,  to  separate  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  into  two  com¬ 
mittees.  My  argument  was  that  this 
area  needed  more  coordination  and  not 
less,  because  labor  and  education  do 
move  so  closely  together. 

So  the  recommendations  in  title  V  of 
this  bill  and  this  is  an  area  for  real 
judgment— are  to  transfer  a  good  bit  of 
this  operation  of  work  experience  and 
training  into  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  take  it  out  of  the  Welfare  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  that 
and,  therefore,  my  side — those  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
have  talked  to  me  about  my  views  on  it, 
and  I  have  been  happy  to  say  that  I 
agreed.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  help  this  program  basically  in  HEW. 
That  is  why  I  am  taking  the  time,  pre¬ 
liminarily,  to  point  out  the  intent  and  the 
context  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  title  V  as  now  ad¬ 
ministered,  by  the  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  worked  well.  I  feel  that  we  are  going 
to  work  a  great  hardship  on  needy  peo¬ 
ple  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  rural  areas,  by  this  change, 
where  we  undertake  to  split  up  the  func¬ 
tions  of  title  V  and  transfer  a  portion  of 
the  training  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand 
the  history  of  title  V,  we  added  a  cate¬ 
gory  to  the  old-age-assistance  group,  the 
disabled,  the  assistance  to  the  blind,  and 
so  forth,  back  in  1962,  the  jobless  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enacted  the 
work  experience  and  training  title  in 
1964  we  merely  amended  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  by  providing 
that  persons  who  were  primarily  on  re¬ 
lief,  and  other  needy  persons,  should 
have  useful  work  and  training  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  is  my  point  that  those  individuals 
will  not  receive  training  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  at 
the  present  time  and,  if  this  change 
should  remain  in  the  bill,  we  will  force 
them  right  back  on  relief  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  some  useful  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  I  feel  we  should  leave  Title  V 
alone  because  the  welfare  departments 
are  making  progress  in  improving  the 
program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  the  fa¬ 
cilities  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and,  if  we  had  the 
money  and  had  the  classrooms  as  well  as 
the  teachers,  I  would  say  well  and  good. 
But  all  of  us  know  that  in  every  congres¬ 
sional  district  of  this  Nation  today  there 
are  numerous  proposals  pending  that 
cannot  be  funded.  That  is  true  in  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  It  is  the  history — 
well,  these  proposals  have  been  worked 
out  by  our  vocational  people  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  people,  and  the  employment  offices. 
The  employment  offices  want  to  maintain 
good  relationships  with  their  employers. 

They  take  the  cream  of  the  crop,  but 
the  group  with  which  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  is  the  jobless,  people  with  a  lot 
of  children,  people  with  very  little  edu¬ 
cation,  if  any,  and  people  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  many  years  or  perhaps 
never  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  hard  core  of 
unemployables  that  we  are  trying  to 
keep  off  relief  through  the  provisions  of 
Title  V,  instead  of  pushing  them  back 
on  relief. 

Am  I  correct,  I  would  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  indeed  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  get  that 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sets  forth  impor¬ 
tant  questions  about  which  I  worry. 
This  is  an  area  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  in  St.  Louis  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  Corp.,  a  private 
corporation,  is  in  charge  of  these  OEO 
programs.  So  we  do  gear  them  in  with 
the  community  chest  agencies,  and  other 
private  and  local  governmental  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  I 
noticed  with  great  pleasure  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  area  offices  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  St.  Louis  itself.  They  were  able  to 
persuade  the  USES — the  U.S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service — which  used  to  be  housed 
totally  in  a  central  area,  to  move  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  their  activities  out  in  these  re¬ 
gional  areas.  In  doing  so  the  Government 
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employment  agency  has  found  a  means 
of  opening  up  opportunities  to  a  lot  of 
the  unemployed  who  had  never  been  in¬ 
volved  heretofore.  Indeed  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  had  never  seen  these  people 
before.  It  was  unaware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  This  points  up  the  criticism  I  have 
directed  against  the  USES  for  years.  It 
has  been  concerning  itself  more  and  more 
with  helping  employers  get  employees 
and  less  and  less  with  helping  the  job¬ 
less  get  employers.  There  are  plenty  of 
private  employment  agencies  available 
to  assist  employers  to  get  employees — 
increasingly  I  might  say,  employees  who 
already  have  jobs.  The  job-project  pri¬ 
vate  sector  can  handle  this  aspect  of  the 
employment  problem  more  efficiently 
than  Government  and  contribute  to  the 
tax  base  as  well.  Where  the  job-project 
private  sector  cannot  operate  so  well  is 
finding  jobs  for  the  jobless,  particularly 
when  the  problem  is  not  lack  of  jobs  but 
lack  of  skills  of  the  jobless  to  fill  the  jobs 
going  begging. 

With  the  area  offices  available  these 
people  would  come  into  the  welfare  of¬ 
fices  and  be  assisted.  They  could  be  re¬ 
ferred  over  to  the  services  of  the  USES 
at  the  same  time  and  same  place  and  be 
helped. 

That  is  the  very  point.  The  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  families  are  working 
out  of  poverty,  hopefully,  and  out  of  wel¬ 
fare  with  the  help  of  trained  social  work¬ 
ers.  They  need  this  guidance  but  they 
also  need  what  jobs  might  be  available 
which  they  possibly  could  fill. 

Let  me  say  something  in  defense  of  our 
trained  social  workers  because  there  has 
been  so  much  criticism  against  them. 
These  are,  by  and  large,  splendid  people. 
This  is  a  splendid  profession.  Let  us  just 
not  write  off  the  work  they  do. 

Now  we  are  administering  to  families 
in  this  way.  We  are  trying  to  get  them 
back  into  the  job  market.  But  a  great 
deal  more  has  to  be  done  for  them  like  a 
rehabilitation  person — who  is  trying  to 
get  back  into  the  labor  market,  someone 
who  has  had  a  stroke  or  had  a  leg  off  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  This  requires  a  lot 
of  understanding  way  beyond  the  kind  of 
services  offered  by  the  USES  or  any  kind 
of  services  we  really  would  want  to  have 
the  USES  get  into. 

These  are  the  arguments  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  lead  me  to  support  the  way  the 
program  is  operated  now. 

Let  me  say,  I  think  title  V  is  going 
along  in  the  right  way.  There  are  still  a 
lot  of  things  that  need  to  be  worked  out, 
but  I  think  it  is  essentially  sound. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  title  V  is  a  new 
program.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  need  for  coordination.  In 
fact,  I  feel  the  welfare  departments  of 
the  various  States  of  this  country  have 
done  an  excellent  job. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points. 

Coordination  is  badly  needed  between 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  vo¬ 
cational  educational  programs  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  Here  I  have  recommended  for 
some  time  that  the  consolidation  should 


be  more  closely  oriented  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  I  have  gone  through  vo¬ 
cational  educational  high  schools  and 
other  training  schools  and  find  some¬ 
times  in  the  same  classroom  students 
working  under  apprenticeship  training 
programs  along  with  students  working 
under  vocational  educational  programs. 
Vocational  education  is,  or  certainly 
should  be,  tied  closely  to  jobs  in  being  or 
jobs  soon  to  open  up. 

Coordination  is  badly  needed  with  the 
Defense  Department’s  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  program,  by  far  the  largest  in  our 
society,  inefficient,  wastful  of  manpower, 
costly,  doing  basically  a  poor  job  for  the 
Military  Establishment  and  badly  dis¬ 
rupting  civilian  educational  programs. 
Certainly  some  good  comes  out  of  it— the 
military  moves  in  a  fashion  and  there  is 
some  lap-over  into  the  civilian  sector,  but 
for  one-tenth  the  dollars  spent  twice  the 
value  could  be  received  both  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  to  the  civilian  sector.  Even  now 
with  a  pinch  in  the  labor  market  the  old 
war  manpower  commission  has  not  been 
reactivated  to  relate  skills  needed  for 
defense  with  skills  needed  in  uniform. 
Who  even  thinks  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
coordinating  military  vocational  training 
with  other  training  programs?  Yet  the 
need  is  obvious  and  great. 

The  manpower  training  program 
is  still  under  wraps.  The  Department  of 
Labor’s  top  brass  is  styling  it  apparently 
under  orders  for  the  top  brass  of  the 
national  labor  leaders.  Two  basic  things 
have  been  necessary  to  make  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
program  fulfill  its  potential  and  these 
two  things  were  mandates  in  the  act  of 
1962. 

First.  To  update  and  keep  up  to  date 
the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles.  It 
should  be  looseleaf  volumes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  technological  advance¬ 
ments  in  our  society.  To  do  a  good  job 
of  training  and  retraining  we  need  no¬ 
menclature,  and  common  nomenclature, 
for  the  skills  and  jobs  in  demand.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  January  of  this  year, 
1966,  that  the  1949  edition  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  was  made  available  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  looseleaf  and  it  was  out  of  date 
by  the  time  it  was  published. 

Second.  To  compile  and  publish  a  sta¬ 
tistical  and  definitive  series  of  jobs  avail¬ 
able.  How  can  MDTA  or  OEO  or  any 
training  program  possibly  operate  with 
intelligence  without  the  jobs  available 
and  unfilled,  being  compiled?  Nothing 
is  more  heartsickening  than  to  have 
young  persons  spend  2  years  training 
only  to  find  at  the  end  of  that  time  that 
the  skills  they  have  learned  are  obsolete 
or  for  other  reasons  unwanted  in  the 
labor  market.  Secretary  Wirtz  testified 
this  year  that  it  was  Congress  facet  be¬ 
cause  Congress  would  not  give  him  the 
$2,500,000  he  said  was  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  However,  the  representative  of 
the  AFL-CIO  testifying  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  said — as  the 
sole  witness  opposing  compiling  and 
promulgating  these  statistics — that  it 
would  be  misused  into  making  the  public 
believe  unemployment  was  not  a  serious 
problem.  I  must  conclude  that  it  is  not 
Congress  but  the  administration  which 


does  not  want  the  jobs- available  statis¬ 
tics  compiled  or  published. 

We  need  the  Human  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  to  equalize  the  effects  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  ma¬ 
chinery  so  employers  will  spend  money 
training  men  instead  of  being  induced  to 
i-eplace  them  with  new  machinery — all 
other  things  being  equal.  Today  em¬ 
ployers  spend  over  $15  billion  a  year  in 
training  and  retraining,  but  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Finally  I  would  point  out  the  dangers 
which  come  from  failing  to  do  the  struc¬ 
tural  job  of  training,  retraining,  and 
properly  setting  up  welfare.  We  can 
corrupt  any  good  economic  programs 
such  as  employment  insurance  and 
MDTA  into  half-baked  welfare  programs, 
but  even  worse  we  invite  the  socio¬ 
economists  to  trot  forth  unrealistic 
programs  such  as  negative  income  tax 
or  guaranteed  wage  to  do  away  with  all 
the  structure  we  have  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  want  to  con¬ 
clude  my  observations,  and  I  will  extend 
my  own  remarks,  to  say  that  even  if  it 
does  go  this  way,  if  the  amendment  I 
propose  keeps  it  the  way  it  is,  I  think 
we  must  all  agree  there  must  still  be  a 
lot  of  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  as  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  some  questions 
since  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  has 
some  special  insight  into  matters  related 
to  this  issue. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  MDTA  today 
throughout  the  country  that  we  do  not 
have  funds  to  take  care  of  this  extra 
category  and  to  train  these  hard-core 
unemployed;  am  I  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is. 

Let  me  say  something  on  that  point. 

The  MDTA  to  some  degree  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
hearings  on  extending  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  when  this  question  came  to  our 
minds:  What  good  does  it  do  simply  to 
extend  the  period  that  an  unemployed 
person  receives  benefits  beyond  the  point 
of  6  weeks  or  whatever  it  is,  if  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  remains  unemployed? 
Our  reasoning  was  that  it  looked  like 
what  we  needed  to  do  was  to,  as  early  in 
the  game  as  we  could,  get  into  retraining, 
a  training  process.  It  was  at  that  point 
we,  in  effect,  referred  it  over  to  your 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  points  out  the  tie-in. 

I  also  do  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  money 
in  there  to  do  the  full  job. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  The  theory  of  the  work 
experience  and  training  programs  was  to 
take  people  off  relief  and  give  them  some 
type  of  work-associated  training,  enough 
basic  education  and  other  types  of  train¬ 
ing  so  that  they  could  become  employ¬ 
able.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  the  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  statistics  of  title  V  to  know  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  a  good  placement  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  do  indeed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  know  in  my  area  100 
people  have  gone  from  the  work  exper¬ 
ience  and  training  program  to  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  representatives  did  not  come  to 
the  employment  offices,  they  came  down 
to  where  these  people  were  working  out 
on  the  job,  and  recruited  them. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  present 
for  the  Record  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  training  and  placement  un¬ 
der  title  V  and  MDTA  programs. 

Title  V  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  pertain  to  trainees 
involved  in  Title  V  Training:  Total  train¬ 
ing  spaces  planned,  65,300;  total  training 
spaces  filled,  57,549  (88.1  percent) ;  percent 
of  nonwhite  enrolled,  37.2  percent. 

Breakdown  by  sex:  Males,  54.8  percent; 


females,  45.2  percent. 

Breakdown  by  age:  Percent 

Under  21  years _  3.4 

21  to  39  years _ , _ 58.3 

40  to  49  years _ 24.0 

50  to  64  years _ 14.1 

65  years  and  over _  0.2 

Highest  school  grade  completed: 

None _  3.6 

1st  to  4th _  16.9 

5th  to  7th _ 21.6 

8th  grade _ 15.4 

9th  to  11th  grade _ 28.1 

12th  grade _ 12.8 

More  than  12th  grade _  1.6 

Employment  history:  1 

Employed  6  months  or  more _ 63.3 

Unemployed  _ 26.2 

Unknown  _ 10.5 


Training  Occupations  of  all  Title  V 
Graduates  (Cumulative  through 
March  1966) : 

Semiprofessional,  technical,  man¬ 


agerial  _  7.3 

Clerical  and  sales _  7.3 

Services  _ 21.9 

Agriculture _  7.4 

Skilled _ 6.9 

Semiskilled  _ 25.9 

Other _ 27.7 


1  Data  for  this  item  are  not  reported  other 
than  “employed  6  months  or  more.’’ 

As  of  May  1966,  of  the  93,000  persons  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Title  V  projects,  an  estimated 
35,400  terminated.  Of  this  number  52  per¬ 
cent  either  obtained  employment,  completed 
training  assignment  or  went  on  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  training.  About  40.6  percent  left 
the  project  for  a  good  reason  (for  example; 
medical,  marriage  and  increased  resources). 
Only  7.4  percent  were  drop-outs  due  to  poor 
attendance,  misconduct,  lack  of  progress  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  training  program. 


The  average  cost  per  trainee,  including  al¬ 
lowances:  $1,257  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  current  employment  status  of  all  per¬ 
sons  completing  Title  V  training  was,  as  of 
March  1966: 

[In  percent] 


- 

Em¬ 

ployed 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

Status 

unknown 

All  trainees  reporting... 

44.6 

44.  7 

10.6 

White . . . 

(>) 

(') 

(') 

Negro. . . . 

(') 

(>) 

0) 

Male . 

(') 

0) 

(') 

Female . . . 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1  Not  available. 


Public  assistance  status  of  title  V  trainees 
enrolled  in  training  projects  as  of  April  1966: 


[In  percent] 


Total 

White 

Non- 

white 

Receiving  assistance . 

72:2 

0) 

(■) 

Not  receiving  assistance _ 

27.8 

(') 

0) 

1  Not  available. 


Of  all  trainees  enrolled  in  title  V  projects 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  61.1  percent  were 
from  urban,  and  38.9  percent  from  rural 
counties.  Further  breakdowns  by  sex  and 
race  are  not  available. 


MDTA  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  pertain  to  trainees 
involved  in  Institutional  Training,  and  do 
not  include  those  involved  with  on-the-job 
training.  Figures  are  for  calendar  year  1965. 

Total  trainess  authorized,  152,014;  total 
trainees  enrolled,  102,989  (67.7  percent);  per¬ 
cent  of  nonwhites  enrolled,  33.7  percent 
(31,765). 

Breakdown  by  sex:  males,  60  percent;  fe¬ 


males,  40  percent. 

Breakdown  by  age:  Percent 

Under  19  years _  18.4 

19  to  21  years _ ; _ „  23.6 

22  to  34  years _ 33.4 

35  to  44  years _  14.7 

45  years  and  over _ 10.0 

Highest  school  grade  completed: 

Less  than  8th  grade _ _ _  7.1 

8th  grade _  9.9 

9th  to  11th  grade _ 33.9 

12th  grade _  41.3 

More  than  12th  grade _  5.9 

Previous  years  of  gainful  employment: 

Under  3  years _ 42.8 

3  to  9  years _ 34.9 

10  years  or  more _ 22.4 

Training  Occupations  of  all  MDTA  Gradu¬ 
ates  (cumulative  through  August  1965)  : 
Semiprofessional,  technical,  mana¬ 
gerial  _ 6.  9 

Clerical  and  sales - 23.  8 

Services _  16.  9 

Agriculture  _  4. 4 

Skilled _ 27.0 

Semiskilled  _ 20.  3 

Other _ .8. 


The  cumulative  completion  rate  of  all 
MDTA  graduates — i.e.  the  percentage  of 
those  who  completed  their  training  courses — 
as  of  April  30,  1966,  was  77.1  percent.  The 
drop-out  percentage  is  therefore  22.9  percent. 

The  average  cost  per  trainee,  including  al¬ 
lowances,  for  the  past  two  years  was:  $1,456, 
in  1964,  $1,900  in  1965. 

The  current  employment  status  of  all  per¬ 
sons  completing  MDTA  Institutional  courses 
was,  as  of  May  1,  1966; 


[In  percent] 


Em¬ 

ployed 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

With¬ 

drawn 

from 

labor 

force 

All  trainees  reporting. . . 

75.  4 

15.9 

8.6 

White _ 

77.5 

13.8 

S.  7 

Negro _ 

70.  5 

22. 1 

7.6 

Male  . . 

80.4 

14.9 

4  7 

Female. . . . 

70.2 

17.  1 

12.8 

Public  assistance  status  of  MDTA  trainees 
enrolled  in  institutional  projects  during  cal¬ 
endar  year  1965: 


[In  percent] 


Total 

White 

Non- 

white 

Receiving  assistance _ 

11.2 

8.7 

16 

N ot  receiving  assistance.  _ 

88.8 

91.3 

84 

Of  all  trainees  enrolled  in  the  institutional 
projects  during  calendar  year  1965,  80.6  per¬ 
cent  were  from  urban,  and  19.4  percent  from 
rural  counties.  Further  breakdowns  by  sex 
and  race  are  as  follows : 

[In  percent] 

Urban  Rural 

Male _  56.  7  69.  1 

Female  _  43.3  30.9 

White  _  62.  6  83.  6 

Nonwhite  _ 37.  3  16.  4 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  throughout  the 
country  today  we  have  some  3,200  coun¬ 
ties  but  only  have  about  1,400  employ¬ 
ment  offices? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  also  true.  This 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  financing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  certain  areas 
some  of  these  people,  the  downtrodden 
and  the  hard  core  poor,  would  have  to 
go  75  miles  to  find  an  employment  office. 
Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  program  since  it  is  administered  by 
the  welfare  agency,  is  in  closer  contact 
with  trainees  and  their  families  because 
of  having  social  workers  in  every  county 
in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  accurate. 
These,  to  me,  are  compelling  arguments 
as  to  why  there  was  wisdom  in  putting 
title  V  into  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  if  we  establish 
a  cut-off  date  here  for  most  of  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed,  we  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  more  than  destroying  their  hope, 
working  at  cross  purposes  in  trying  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  this  country,  and 
pushing  many  persons  needing  work  and 
training  right  back  on  relief.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
I  think  you  could  do  it  the  other  way 
and  not  destroy  their  hope,  but  I  would 
argue,  for  the  reasons  the  gentleman  has 
set  forth,  the  net  result  could  be  that, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as 
well  that  way.  In  fact,  I  see  reasons 
why  it  could  not  work  that  way.  In  es¬ 
sence,  I  am  in  agreement.  I  just  want 
to  avoid  a  categorical  position. 
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(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
15111  which  would  continue  efforts  to 
eliminate  in  our  Nation  the  causes  of  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation  and  disadvantage. 
The  program  initiated  by  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  have  only  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  less  than  2  years.  Yet,  in  that 
time  great  benefits  and  accomplishments 
have  resulted  from  the  entirely  new  con¬ 
cepts  and  programs  which  are  accepted 
terms  in  our  every  day  language.  Proj¬ 
ect  Headstart  is  giving  over  one-half 
million  deprived  preschool  children  in 
almost  2,500  communities  throughout  the 
land  an  opportunity  for  success  in  edu¬ 
cation  by  eliminating  the  handicaps  that 
they  might  otherwise  carry  with  them 
throughout  their  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  experiences. 

Approximately  1,200  communities  have 
in  operation  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  providing  330,000  youngsters 
with  work  opportunities  and  income  to 
assure  their  ability  to  continue  their 
normal  educational  pursuits  or  to  find 
employment  with  the  skills  with  which 
training  in  the  program  has  provided 
them.  In  1100  institutions  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  throughout  the  Nation  income 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  needy 
students  in  the  now  well-known  program 
referred  to  as  the  college  work-study  pro¬ 
gram. 

These  programs.  Headstart,  work- 
study,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  have 
been  publicly  acclaimed,  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  and  are  indeed  the  success  stories 
of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty.  This  is 
true  because  in  these  programs  we  are 
attacking  poverty  and  deprivation  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  affect  the  lives  of 
youngsters,  before  poverty  matures  into 
despair,  frustration,  unemployment,  de¬ 
pendency  or  delinquency. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Act  deserve  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  Congress  and  forceful 
and  effective  administration  by  the  Office 
o£  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  playing  roles  in  these 
programs.  I  personally  feel  that  Sargent 
Shriver  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  programs.  The  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  program  thus  deals 
with  a  more  troublesome  aspect  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  hard  core  of  our  unemployed — the 
long-term  unemployed  head  of  a  family, 
the  widow  with  a  large  family,  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged  unemployed  and  unskilled 
throughout  the  Nation.  Whether  it  be 
from  processes  of  automation  in  the 
mines  or  the  decline  in  job  opportunities 
on  the  farm,  many  adult  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  find  their  educations  and  their  work 
experience  inadequate  for  today’s  world 
of  work.  Too  often  members  of  this  dis¬ 
advantaged  group  lack  the  basic  educa¬ 
tional  skills  to  make  them  eligible  for 
occupational  training. 

My  chief  concern  in  seeing  title  V  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  stems  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  need  of  thousand  of 
eastern  Kentucky  families  in  need  of 
jobs.  Their  plight  has  been  my  chief 
concern  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 


Congress,  but  every  legislative  proposal 
designed  to  provide  programs  of  educa¬ 
tional,  employment,  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  for  the  most  part  have 
been  sidetracked  and  bypassed  until  the 
very  recent  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  been  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies  who  could  look  forward  to  little  more 
than  more  hunger,  more  deprivation,  and 
more  hopeless  years  of  unemployment. 
Regular  grant-in-aid  programs  fash¬ 
ioned  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  seem  to 
bypass  and  do  little  for  this  area.  As  a 
consequence,  I  have  worked  actively  for 
national  attention  to  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  area  through  specific  pro¬ 
grams  to  cope  with  the  educational  and 
economic  needs  of  this  isolated  region  of 
our  Nation.  A  region,  I  might  add,  which 
is  vast  in  many  natural  resources  not  yet 
developed. 

Many  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  in 
those  families  could  not  read  or  write 
and  their  children  were  growing  up  the 
same  way  because  you  cannot  send 
ragged,  half-sick,  half-starved  children 
off  to  school  and  even  if  you  do,  they  are 
in  no  shape  to  learn. 

For  over  6,000  of  the  most  desperate 
of  those  families,  the  winter  of  1966  is 
very  different  from  the  winter  of  1963 
because  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  program.  Unfortunately,  that 
change  has  often  been  described  by  a 
phrase  that  distorts  its  real  meaning: 
“happy  pappies.”  Yet  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  description  is  true.  These  men  are 
happy. 

They  are  happy  because  their  chil¬ 
dren — some  23,000  of  them — go  off  to 
school  every  morning  with  a  breakfast 
under  their  belts  and  with  shoes  on  their 
feet  and  warm  coats  on  their  backs. 
Most  of  these  families  still  live  far  below 
the  poverty  line  of  $3,000  a  year  but  now 
they  at  least  have  the  bare  essentials. 

They  are  happy  because  they  know 
that  if  anyone  in  the  family  is  sick,  he 
will  get  attention — and  many  of  them 
can  remember  when  loved  ones  suffered, 
perhaps  even  died,  for  lack  of  such  at¬ 
tention. 

But  most  of  all,  these  fathers  are  happy 
because  they  can  look  to  a  future,  not 
just  for  their  children,  but  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  fact,  for  400  of  those  families 
the  future  has  already  begun  because  the 
men  have  regular  jobs  and  are  beginning 
to  get  ahead,  like  one  of  many  who 
started  as  stock  clerk  and  is  now  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  housewares  section 
of  a  department  store. 

For  another  400,  the  future  is  just 
around  the  corner  because  they  are  al¬ 
ready  working  in  firms  and  industries, 
training  for  specific  jobs  that  are  there 
waiting  for  them. 

An  additional  500  are  right  behind 
these  fortunate  800.  They  are  getting 
high  school  equivalency  certificates — the 
passport  to  the  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  highly  skilled  jobs  our 
economy  needs  to  fill. 

The  future  is  a  little  more  distant  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  these  families  because 
their  handicaps  are  greater.  For  one 
thing,  a  great  many  of  them  lack  a  grade 
school  education,  but  they  are  gaining  it 
fast  through  a  three  stage  course  that 


covers  first  through  third  grades  in  one 
basic  course,  fourth  through  sixth  in  an¬ 
other,  and  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
the  third  stage.  Each  man — and  some¬ 
times  his  wife  too — begins  at  whatever 
stage  he  can  handle. 

And  while  they  are  getting  “book 
learning”  they  are  also  getting  job  train¬ 
ing  by  performing  work  that  long  needed 
doing.  For  example,  they  are  clearing 
out  creek  beds  so  that  the  spring  floods 
will  no  longer  menace  their  homes  and 
erode  the  soil.  They  are  building  bridges 
and  access  roads  so  that  families  are  less 
isolated,  they  are  fixing  up  schools  and 
other  public  buildings.  But  you  may  say, 
these  are  manual  jobs — how  can  such 
work  prepare  men  for  the  more  complex 
tasks  which  our  modern  mechanized  so¬ 
ciety  demands? 

There  are  several  answers  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  key  answer  is  that  learning 
how  to  work  is  like-getting  an  education — 
it  has  to  be  done  in  steps.  Some  of  these 
men  have  grown  up  without  ever  having 
a  chance  to  hold  a  regular  job;  others 
have  been  unemployed  for  years.  Idle¬ 
ness  takes  its  toll.  For  example,  time  is 
less  important  when  a  man  is  not  busy; 
life  has  no  routine  or  pattern;  and  stand¬ 
ards  grow  lax.  The  first  step  in  prepar¬ 
ing  these  men  for  jobs — and  it  can  be 
learned  on  almost  any  type  of  job — is 
how  to  be  a  good  workman ;  getting  to  the 
job  promptly,  sticking  with  in  good 
or  bad  weather,  accomplishing  the  task 
efficiently  and  in  the  least  possible  time. 
Good  work  habits  and  a  basic  education 
are  the  prime  essentials;  these  must  be 
mastered  first,  whatever  one  may  do 
later. 

But,  for  many  of  these  men,  there 
must  be  an  inbetween  stage  of  train¬ 
ing  in  higher  skills.  The  next  step  for 
them  may  be  the  manpower  training  and 
development  program  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  specific  vocational  skills.  In 
Kentucky,  these  programs  are  running 
night  and  day  but  there  still  are  not 
enough  clasrooms  or  enough  teachers  to 
take  on  all  who  are  ready  for  this  higher 
training.  They  have  to  wait  their  turn. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  about  an¬ 
other  element  of  these  projects  that  may 
not  be  as  obvious  but  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  basic  education  and  basic  work 
training  in  bringing  a  permanent  change 
in  the  lives  of  these  people.  This  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  their  families  by  the  public  welfare 
workers.  These  workers  determine  what 
families  are  eligible  for  the  project  and 
see  that  they  get  needed  medical  care 
and  enough  money  for  their  necessities. 
But  that  is  just  the  beginning.  They 
also  help  with  a  whole  gamut  of  family 
problems  and  plans  so  that  it  is  not  just 
the  man  who  is  working  toward  a  brigher 
future,  but  the  whole  family  supporting 
and  reinforcing  him.  This  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant,  because  as  you  all  know,  a  man’s 
family  can  help  him  climb  or  hold  him 
down.  In  fact,  it  was  this  part  of  the 
project  that  made  all  the  difference  to 
one  young  father  I  hapen  to  know  about. 
He  and  his  wife  and  two  babies  lived 
with  his  parents  and  he  was  so  under 
the  domination  of  his  father  that  he 
could  not  make  even  the  simplest  deci¬ 
sion  for  himself.  Today,  he  has  his  first 
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paying  job,  as  a  truckdriver  earning  $340 
a  month;  he  has  established  his  own 
home  and  while  he  is  still  on  good  terms 
with  his  parents,  he  runs  his  own  show. 

Multiply  the  difference  the  program 
has  made  to  this  young  man  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  men  and  their  families 
who  are  independent  or  on  their  way 
to  independence  because  of  it  and  you 
can  understand  why  the  continuation  of 
title  V  is  of  so  great  importance  to  many 
American  citizens  who  do  not  have  any 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  affluence. 

In  supporting  the  entire  bill,  I  yet 
have  some  misgivings  about  committee 
amendments  to  title  V  for  I  had  hoped 
that  this  promising  program  could  be 
given  the  stability  of  operating  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  as  presently  au¬ 
thorized  so  that  its  future  success  could 
be  enhanced  by  the  experience  gained 
by  the  agencies  now  administering  the 
program. 

Other  features  of  the  legislation  de¬ 
serve  our  wholehearted  support.  The 
Job  Corps  offers  real  hope  to  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  are  not  only  in  great 
financial  need  but  who  have  no  other 
alternative  training  or  hope  of  employ¬ 
ment  available  to  them.  Criticisms  of 
this  program  derive  solely  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  hard  core  of 
unemployed  and  out-of-school  young¬ 
sters.  In  fact,  opponents  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunities  Act  have  directed 
their  attacks  on  those  very  programs 
which  the  act  authorizes  to  reach  the 
most  difficult  problems  encountered  in 
economic  deprivation. 

None  of  us  who  have  actively  worked 
in  fashioning  this  legislation  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  terrific  problems  with 
which  we  are  dealing  could  be  solved  in 
the  few  months  span  of  time  in  which 
these  programs  have  been  operative.  We 
have  anticipated  that  great  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  in  reaching  the 
most  difficult  cases,  but  these  very  diffi¬ 
culties  point  up  the  urgent  need  for  these 
programs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  my  remarks  the  report 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  concerning  the 
young  men  now  training  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Job  Corps  conservation  centers. 

The  report  follows : 

Young  men  in  training  in  Kentucky  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Centers  are  helping  to 
protect  and  improve  national  parks  and 
forests. 

Dr.  Frankiyn  A.  Johnson,  Director  of  Job 
Corps,  said  the  young  men  aged  16  through 
21  spend  approximately  half  their  time  in 
conservation  work  and  half  in  education. 
He  said  they  have  logged  an  impressive 
record  in  the  first  17  months  of  the  program 
in  forest  fire  control  and  prevention,  timber 
and  wildlife  management,  recreation  and 
administrative  facilities  improvement,  and 
erosion  control. 

This  work  is  providing  the  young  men 
with  useful  skills  in  the  use  of  hand  and 
power  tools  and  in  developing  proper  work 
habits  and  attitudes  as  Job  Corps  prepares 
them  for  employment.  Their  conservation 
work  provides  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  nation. 

There  are  86  Conservation  Centers  in  36 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  now  in  operation, 
with  nearly  13,000  young  men  in  training. 


Most  of  these  centers  are  administered  for 
Job  Corps  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  four  centers  in  Kentucky,  with 
approximately  630  young  men  in  training. 
The  Kentucky  centers  are  Cumberland  Gap 
Center  in  Bell  County,  Great  Onyx  Center 
in  Edmonson  County,  Frenchburg  Center  in 
Menifee  County  and  Pine  Knot  Center  in 
McCreary  County. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  Corpsmen 
in  the  Kentucky  centers  through  June  1966 : 

They  spent  1,105  man-hours  fighting  for¬ 
est  fires  on  412  acres  and  built  2.4  miles  of 
fire  breaks;  cleared  3  miles  of  roadside  and  9 
acres  to  prevent  fires.  They  planted  or 
seeded  30  acres  in  tree. 

Corpsmen  cleared  242.2  acres,  landscaped 
790.1  acres,  planted  745  trees  and  shrubs  and 
seeded  or  sodded  2.7  acres,  prepared  70 
square  yards  of  parking  areas  and  overlooks, 
developed  5.2  acres  of  picnic  grounds,  and 
laid  763  yards  of  walks  of  all  kinds.  They 
removed  12  acres  of  trees  in  beautification 
work.  < 

They  helped  construct  2  foot  and  horse 
bridges,  66  barracks  and  bunkhouses,  17 
equipment  and  supply  storehouses,  and  more 
than  100  other  types  of  structures.  They  re¬ 
stored  3  historical  structures. 

The  young  men  constructed  waste  disposal 
systems  with  a  capacity  of  900,000  gallons  and 
sanitary  facilities  in  11  locations.  They 
placed  100  cubic  yards  of  cribbing  and  filling. 

They  built  .2  miles  of  fence  and  1  mile  of 
guard  rails,  helped  install  1.6  miles  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  laid  6,817  yards  of  pipe  or  tile 
lines,  and  dug  2,865  yards  of  open  ditches. 
They  constructed  1  small  reservoir  and  82 
trash  collection  stations,  placed  1,165  yards 
of  stone  walls,  erected  315  signs,  markers  and 
monuments,  and  marked  25  miles  of  boundary 
lines. 

Corpsmen  built  2  landing  docks  and  piers 
and  43  helispots;  they  helped  build  71.2  miles 
of  truck  trails  and  minor  roads  and  385.1 
miles  of  foot  trails. 

They  completed  1,000  square  yards  of  bank 
sloping,  seeded  and  sodded  24.6  acres  to  pre¬ 
vent  erosion,  and  built  1,020  yards  of  diver¬ 
sion  ditches. 

Corpsmen  cleaned  8  acres  of  stream  chan¬ 
nels  and  levees,  excavated  580  cubic  yards  of 
rock,  laid  1,900  yards  of  pipe,  tile  or  conduit 
in  ditches,  and  placed  845  square  yards  of 
rock  and  concrete  rip-rapping. 

The  committee  has  broadened  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  opportunities  in  new 
provisions  dealing  with  public  service  em¬ 
ployment  and  training.  The  needs  for 
supportive  personnel  in  the  field  of 
human  services,  welfare  and  health  ac¬ 
tivities  are  urgent.  These  personnel 
shortages  in  fields  of  vital  national  con¬ 
cern  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
gent  unemployed.  Consequently,  the 
committee  amendments  designed  to 
afford  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  in  public  service  in  the  fields 
of  health,  welfare,  and  urban  develop¬ 
ment  offer  an  additional  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  hard  core  unemployed.  These 
are  provisions  relating  to  emergency 
family  loans,  legal  services,  adult  basic 
education  programs,  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  rural  areas  and  other 
important  features  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  15111. 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons! 
for  his  dedicated  work  on  a  most  worthy 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FinoI. 
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(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago 
when  I  voted  for  this  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  I  firmly  believed  that  we  had 
found  a  vehicle  for  improving  the  lot  of 
the  poor.  I  felt,  as  most  of  you  did,  that 
we  had  finally  devised  a  firm,  bold  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  help  alleviate  and 
eventually  eliminate  most  of  the  poverty 
from  our  Nation.  But  I  was  wrong. 

After  following  this  program  carefully 
and  after  witnessing  all  of  the  waste, 
abuses,  mismanagement,  corruption,  mis¬ 
takes  and  faulty  mishandling  of  public 
funds,  I  have  become  completely  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  this  whole  concept  for 
rooting  poverty  out  of  the  American  soil. 
I  might  go  further  and  admit  that  I  am 
disgusted  with  these  glamorous-sounding 
programs  that  have  and  will  continue  to 
produce  confusion,  hate,  bitterness  and 
misuse  of  our  taxpayers’  money. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly  of  our  mistakes. 
A  program  like  the  war  on  poverty'  is 
something  you  want  to  believe  in  until 
you  have  been  shown — conclusively — 
what  a  shabby,  disgraceful  thing  it  is. 
This  is  what  I  feel  has  happened.  The 
war  on  poverty  has  let  American  down. 
It  has  let  our  country’s  poor  people 
down,  after  feeding  them  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  slogans,  false  promises,  and 
misplaced  hope.  A  betrayal  of  a  false 
promise  is  worse  than  nothing  at  all. 
Tlie  poor  have  been  betrayed  while 
the  poverty  generals  and  commissars 
have  wallowed  in  luxury  never  before 
known  to  them.  The  war  on  poverty  has 
only  warred  on  the  poverty  of  a  host  of 
social  workers,  social  planners  and  social 
revolutionaries.  The  poor  have  been 
neglected  and  ignored  while  trouble¬ 
makers  and  malcontents  have  been  bank¬ 
rolled  and  payrolled  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers. 

If  the  poverty  war  had  been  built 
around  a  series  of  tough  meaningful  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  carried  out  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  agencies,  I  believe  that 
our  multi-billion-dollar  expenditures 
would  be  producing  some  results.  In¬ 
stead  these  tax  dollars  have  been  wasted 
on  the  hire  of  social  revolutionaries 
whose  actions  are  based  on  their  own 
emnity  towards  middle-class  morality. 
Federal  dollars  have  inflamed  expecta¬ 
tions  while  ignoring  down  to  earth  needs. 
What  has  the  war  on  poverty  sown  but 
trouble?  What  does  it  promise  but  more 
trouble? 

I  believe  the  poverty  program  is  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  not  a  sound  program  but  a  theatri¬ 
cal  gesture,  an  effort  at  social  revolution 
and  a  political  power-grab  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  WPA  for  social  trouble  mak¬ 
ers,  not  a  CCC  for  the  needy.  It  is  a  sick 
program  camouflaged  with  high  sound¬ 
ing  names  like  “VISTA”  and  the  “Job 
Corps.”  It  definitely  is  not  a  program  to 
help  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
a  payroll  for  troublemakers.  It  is  not  a 
war  against  poverty.  It  is  a  war  against 
middle-class  morality. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  a  history  of 
extravagant  mismanagement.  One  of 
the  few  things  to  recommend  it  is  initial 
good  intentions.  The  road  to  the  Great 
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Society  is  paved  with  them  just  like  the 
road  to  that  other  place. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  bun¬ 
gled.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  All  it 
has  achieved  are  false  expectations. 

Not  only  has  the  program  failed  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  our  Nation,  but  it 
has  not  even  made  a  good  beginning. 
There  are  some  critics  of  the  poverty 
program  who,  admitting  the  program 
has  failed,  say  this  is  because  we  have 
not  spent  enough  money  on  it,  and  so 
they  ask  for  more  money. 

I  believe  the  poverty  program  has  had 
more  than  enough  money  to  prove  itself. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  this  money  has 
been  incredibly  misspent  and  misused 
I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  poverty 
war  shows  that  further  appropriations 
of  Federal  funds  would  mean  throwing 
good  money  after  bad. 

The  poor  are  not  really  benefiting 
from  this  money.  This  is  because  the 
program,  as  originally  set  up,  was  left 
wide  open  for  maladministration.  The 
most  popular  description  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  “chaotic.” 
OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  used  this 
term  in  talking  about  administrations  of 
the  poverty  program  in  New  York  City’s 
Harlem  district.  I  agree  it  is  a  shame, 
but  the  poverty  program  has  ignored  the 
real  needs  of  those  people  who  need  help 
so  much;  the  20  percent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  that  may  be  classified  as  living  be¬ 
low  the  poverty  level. 

There  are  almost  as  many  instances 
of  waste,  mismanagement,  abuse,  and 
corruption  in  this  program  as  there  are 
dollars  spent — and  in  both  cases  the 
numbers  are  too  high. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  tragic  case 
of  LeRoi  Jones.  He  was  given  Federal 
funds  to  propogate  his  black  supremacy 
ideas.  He  received  not  a  grant  of 
$40,000,  as  originally  reported,  but  a 
$115,000  grant  of  Federal  funds  to  con¬ 
duct  his  Black  Arts  Repertory  Theater 
in  Harlem.  This  grant  was  made  despite 
his  having  said: 

I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  hating 
white  people. 

He  has  often  urged  the  massacre  of 
the  white  population  by  some  local  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Mau-Mau. 

I  asked  Sargent  Shriver  about  this. 
He  was  quick  to  assure  me  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  that  Jones  would  not 
get  any  more  money. 

But  yet  this  is  where  the  flaw  in  the 
program  becomes  evident. 

A  short  time  later,  the  United  Plan¬ 
ning  Organization,  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  antipoverty  agency,  invited  LeRoi 
Jones  to  fly  to  Washington  and  be  the 
paid  narrator  of  a  poverty  program 
presentation  called  “Three  Days  of 
Soul.”  Jones  came,  pocketed  his  money, 
and  spread  his  antiwhite  hate  message. 
The  OEO  tried  to  cover  this  mistake  by 
saying  it  had  no  control  over  the  UPO. 
This  is  stupid  and  ridiculous  and  they 
know  it. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  that  very 
same  month.  New  York  City  police  raided 
LeRoi  Jones’  Black  Arts  Theatre  in  Har¬ 
lem,  where  they  discovered  a  secret  black 
nationalist  arsenal  full  of  rifles,  shot¬ 
guns,  cross  bows,  and  meat  cleavers. 
These  weapons,  I  assure  you,  were  not 


stage  props.  I  still  wonder  if  any  of 
these  lethal  weapons  were  bought  with 
poverty  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  recount  literally  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances  of  abuse  and  waste  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  because  of  time  I  will  speak  of 
only  a  handful. 

In  Jamestown,  R.I.,  wealthy  young¬ 
sters  were  employed  to  give  sailing  les¬ 
sons  to  youngsters  equally  well  off. 

In  Eagle  Bend,  Minn.,  a  sum  of  $38,000 
was  awarded  to  build  a  swimming  pool, 
located  in  the  State  of  10,000  lakes. 
Why?  Because  the  nearest  lake  for 
swimming  is  only  20  miles  away.  That 
is  a  new  kind  of  poverty  in  my  book. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
City  poverty  agency  took  a  number  of 
people  from  cold  unheated  slums  and 
tried  to  find  them  decent  lodgings.  Fair 
enough,  but  11  families,  consisting  of 
20  adults  and  17  children  were  sent  to 
a  plush  hotel  and  given  $9  per  day  for 
food  allowances.  It  is  this  last  fact — 
that  the  people  were  given  expensive 
suites  at  the  elegant  Hotel  Astor  and 
$9  per  person  per  day  food  allowances— 
that  bothered  me.  These  people  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  over  a  month. 
Predictably,  they  started  insulting  maids 
and  others  who  work  for  a  living.  It 
seems  that  the  poverty  war  gives  spong¬ 
ers  swelled  heads. 

Great  waste  is. apparent  in  Project 
Headstart.  Take  the  case  of  the  pre¬ 
school  center  for  100  underprivileged 
children  in  Chicago.  It  required  28  per¬ 
sonnel  to  handle  these  100  youngsters  at 
a  payroll  cost  of  $12,750  or  $126  per 
month  per  child.  This  is  a  total  of  $1,512 
per  year  per  child— more  than  required 
for  a  year  in  some  colleges.  The  pro¬ 
posed  year-round  operations  of  Project 
Headstart  have  averaged  about  5  months. 

Even  Drew  Pearson,  in  reporting  on 
this  most  expensive  babysitting  program 
in  our  histoi’y,  pointed  out  that  some 
doctors  rushed  the  little  youngsters 
through  the  exams  so  fast  that  they  were 
able  to  collect  $100  an  hour. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  local  pov¬ 
erty  agency-,  the  United  Planning  Or¬ 
ganization,  was  offered  a  total  of 
$79,000  for  a  birth  control  clinic. 

The  money  was  used  for  a  class  of 
married  women  living  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  If  anything,  it  should  have  been 
used  for  unmarried  women  or  for  those 
wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  so  as 
to  cut  future  pressure  on  the  relief  rolls. 

The  hiring  of  personnel  to  work  on  the 
poverty  program  is  completely  slipshod. 
No  effort  is  made  to  employ  those  best 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  proposed  ob¬ 
jectives  in  a  constructive  way.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  kind  of  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  are  used. 

One  man  was  employed  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization  as  a  $6,000-per- 
year  community  program  worker  in  a 
youth  employment  counseling  center, 
working  with  juveniles.  Later,  he  was 
promoted  to  an  $8,000  job.  He  has  a 
criminal  record  dating  back  to  1952  with 
11  charges  of  larceny,  false  pretenses, 
and  passing  worthless  checks.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1965,  while  still  on  the  United 
Planning  Organization  payroll  as  a  youth 
counselor,  he  was  again  charged  with 
passing  a  worthless  check. 


Another  man  was  employed  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1965,  as  a  $3,900  community  pro¬ 
gram  worker  and  later  was  promoted  to 
an  $8,650  position  counseling  juveniles. 
He  had  deserted  from  the  Army  in  1944, 
and  since  then  has  acquired  a  police  rec¬ 
ord  which  includes  soliciting  for  grand 
larceny,  false  pretenses,  forgery  and  be¬ 
ing  a  fugitive  from  justice.  I  must  re¬ 
peat — he  was  hired  as  a  youth  counselor. 
I  guess  OEO  figures  he  would  be  a  good 
instructor  in  antisocial  behavior. 

Compounded  to  this  is  the  sad  fact 
that  there  are  few  signs  of  results  in  the 
poverty  program.  Per  dollar  accom¬ 
plishment  is  incredibly  low. 

The  Job  Corps  spent  over  $53  million 
in  1965.  Its  estimated  budget  for  fiscal 
1966  was  $240  million,  ard  for  1967  the 
projected  figure  is  $355  million.  But  as 
of  February,  1966,  there  were  a  little  over 
a  thousand  Job  Corps  graduates — and 
only  a  half  of  these  were  able  to  obtain 
a  job  in  the  private  sector. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  Job  Corps 
trained  42  girls  in  the  Hotel  Huntington. 
The  first  year’s  bill  for  staff  salaries,  ac¬ 
commodations  and  incidentals  came  to 
$1,646,601 — an  average  of  $39,205  per 
“graduate.” 

The  Job  Corps  spent  $370,000  on  30,000 
brass-buttoned  jackets  at  a  time  when 
the  Job  Corps  had  only  17.000  members 
and  the  army  had  a  uniform  shortage. 

The  United  Planning  Organization  is 
not  alone  in  hiring  social  undesirables, 
this  is  a  nationwide  poverty  program 
trait. 

In  Casper,  Wyo.,  a  35-year-old  man 
was  hired  as  a  recreation  instructor. 
Previously  arrested  for  everything  from 
rape  and  aggravated  assault  to  forgery, 
he  soon  ran  amuck.  Why  was  he  hired? 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  NAACP. 

Last  August,  a  Job  Corpsman  on  leave 
in  Billings,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  a  policeman  and  wounding  a 
woman  in  a  bar.  Job  Corps  officials  not 
only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  paid  for 
his  attorney,  but  they  flew  him  back  and 
forth  from  the  camp  in  Kentucky  to 
Montana  at  least  twice.  The  corpsman 
still  remains  enrolled  in  the  program. 
This  is  ridiculous. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  discipline  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Three  Texas  Corpsmen  have  also  been 
charged  with  shooting  two  Air  Force 
policemen.  After  being  booked  for  as¬ 
sault  with  intent  to  kill  and  provided  with 
counsel,  they  too  were  returned  to  their 
regular  duty  in  the  Job  Corps. 

In  Kentucky,  150  enrollees  wrecked  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  camp  in  a  riot 
set  off  because  of  a  protection  racket  run 
inside  the  installation.  Dozens  of  the 
youths  dropped  out  of  the  program  in 
terror. 

In  Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey,  offi¬ 
cials  in  nearby  towns  complain  bitterly 
about  the  rising  crime  rate  which  they 
blame  on  the  corpsmen.  The  people  say 
that  the  streets  are  unsafe  and  unfit  for 
any  young  girls. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  two  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corpsmen  were  charged  with 
robbery,  and  attempted  murder.  The 
gun  was  found  in  the  bus  hired  to  take 
trainees  back  to  camp  after  a  Saturday 
night  in  town. 
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In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  group  of  Job 
Corps  trainees  clashed  with  a  rival  group 
in  a  riot  that  spread  over  several  city 
blocks  and  required  50  policemen  to  quell. 

Warrants  were  issued  in  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  for  two  Job  Corps  trainees  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  bludgeoning  two  victims 
with  a  lead  pipe. 

At  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  Women’s  Cen¬ 
ter,  there  were  reported  drunken  fights, 
thievery,  and  immoral  conduct. 

A  secret  House  committee  report  on 
Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey  criticized  the 
camp  for  lax  discipline,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  alcoholism  and  immoral  conduct. 
One  Rutgers  University  professor  called 
the  camp  “an  ill-conceived  social  mon¬ 
strosity.’’ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  population  of  Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  want  the  Job  Corps  around. 

The  Job  Corps  announced  on  June  7, 
that  it  was  abandoning  its  women’s 
training  center  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
because  of  “local  hostility.”  Girls  at  this 
center  were  reported  soliciting,  drunk, 
pregnant,  and  causing  the  ruination  of 
the  up-to-then  respectable  neighborhood. 

On  May  24,  1966,  the  City  Council  of 
New  Bedford,  Conn.,  passed  two  resolu¬ 
tions  asking  that  the  Rodman  Jop  Corps 
center  be  taken  out  of  New  Bedford. 

One  of  the  resolutions  “respectfully 
implored”  President  Johnson  to  close 
down  the  center.  The  other  directs  the 
mayor  to  meet  Governor  Volpe  “with 
respect  to  relocation  of  the  center  out 
of  New  Bedford  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  cause  of  this  is  based  on  good 
reason.  Two  nights  before  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed,  the  police  were  called 
to  the  center  to  quell  a  riot  in  which 
some  40  youths  had  pelted  them  with 
rocks,  iron  pipes,  and  other  missiles. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  these  abuses  in  the  poverty  program 
as  merely  isolated  abuses.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  it  is  the  achievements  of 
the  poverty  program  that  are  isolated 
freaks. 

Speaking  of  the  Job  Corps.  Why 
spend  $370,000  getting  them  special 
blazers?  I  know  another  type  of  outfit 
they  could  wear.  It  has  brass  buttons 
too.  I  firmly  believe  we  ought  to  draft 
our  Nation’s  punks  and  hoods  instead 
of  coddling  and  paying  them  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Why  should  juvenile  virtue  be 
rewarded  with  military  service  in  the 
Vietnamese  nightmare,  while  a  record 
of  delinquency  exempts  punks  from  the 
Army  and  puts  them  in  line  for  Job 
Corps  coddlings?  This  is  not  the  type  of 
policy  which  is  going  to  build  a  better 
America. 

The  poverty  program  has  become  little 
more  than  an  antisocial  protest  move¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  the  money  being  used 
to  help  the  poor,  the  money  has  been 
given  to  the  social  workers  for  them  to 
help  themselves. 

The  poverty  program  is  too  riddled 
with  social  revolution  to  be  workable. 
Work,  effort,  and  training  are  the  road 
to  success.  This  is  something  the  pov¬ 
erty  programers  refuse  to  acknowledge 
and  admit.  Instead  it  has  become  a 
Government-supported  program  for  so¬ 
cial  revolutionaries,  and  a  war  on  mid¬ 


dle-class  morality.  For  my  part,  I  am 
well  convinced  that  this  program  is  too 
much  of  a  loss  to  salvage. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  sort  out  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  the  program.  Then 
the  sound  programs  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  responsible  Federal  Government 
agencies.  The  poverty  warriors  are 
overpaid  dreamers  who  lack  practical 
sense. 

This  is  the  poverty  program  in  action. 
All  they  can  do  well  is  stir  up  trouble 
and  waste  money. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  raising  another  point — one  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  appropriations  process — but 
which  I  think  should  also  be  raised  here. 
Congress  has  to  devise  some  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  poverty  war  bureaucrats  from 
building  up  a  political  slush  fund  with 
money  they  should  be  spending  to  help 
the  poor.  As  of  mid-summer,  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  had  an  unspent  balance  of 
$782  million.  Columnists  Robert  Allan 
and  Paul  Scott  wrote  recently  that  this 
money  is  being  hoarded  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  slush  fund  in  the  fall  elec¬ 
tions. 

This  sickens  me.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  in  Vietnam.  Our  soldiers  are  being 
killed  because  Johnson  and  McNamara 
cannot  spare  the  money  to  give  them 
green-dyed  tee  shirts  and  small  pistols 
and  other  things  they  write  home  to  ask 
their  families  to  send  to  them.  But  the 
poverty  war  has  enough  money  to  rent 
tuxedoes  for  juvenile  delinquents;  and 
enough  money  to  let  the  poverty  beatniks 
and  troublemakers  accumulate  an  un¬ 
spent  balance  of  $782  million  for  stirring 
up  trouble,  paying  off  pressure  groups  or 
giving  caviar  to  rioters.  Maybe  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  to  try  and  beat 
Members  of  Congress  who  think  the 
hoods  and  punks  should  be  in  the  jungle 
swamps  of  Vietnam  instead  of  being 
coddled  by  the  Job  Corps  and  the  rest  of 
the  Great  Society. 

I  hope  the  poverty  program  meets  the 
fate  it  richly  deserves — dismantling. 
The  good  programs  can  be  run  by  sen¬ 
sible  Federal  agencies.  The  Congress 
ought  to  say  “no”  in  definite  terms  to 
care  and  feeding  of  punks,  rioters  and 
black  nationalists.  We  ought  to  junk 
the  poverty  program,  with  its  $782  mil¬ 
lion  slush  fund  for  immorality  and  trou¬ 
blemaking,  and  spend  the  money  on  a 
cost-of-living  civil  service  and  social 
security  pension  boost.  Then  we  would 
be  rewarding  achievement  instead  of 
antisocial  behavior.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  poverty  farce. 

Let  us  vote  for  commonsense — let  us 
vote  in  favor  of  dismantling  this  phoney 
poverty  war  apparatus  and  transferring 
the  sound  programs  to  regular  Federal 
Government  agencies  where  promises 
can  be  matched  by  results. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  a  comment,  following  the 
colorful  address  we  have  just  heard  from 
our  friend  from  New  York.  I  know  a 
political  campaign  is  on  in  New  York, 
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but  I  had  not  realized  it  had  gotten  quite 
that  out  of  hand. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  allegation  that  too  much  money 
is  being  spent  in  the  war  on  poverty,  be¬ 
cause  if  my  memory  is  correct — I  am 
sure,  if  it  is  not,  the  gentleman,  a  very 
prominent  Republican  leader  in  New 
York,  will  straighten  me  out — the  Re¬ 
publican  mayor  of  New  York,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  was  in  Washington 
not  many  weeks  ago,  asking  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  half  billion  dollars  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  Mayor  Lindsay  said  he  wanted 
$250  million  more  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  not  less  but 
more. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
Mayor  Lindsay  did  not  offer  any  sig¬ 
nificant  or  substantial,  if  indeed  any, 
proposals  at  all  for  changing  or  amend¬ 
ing  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  also  interested 
in  the  gentleman’s  allegations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  alleged  waste  and  corruption  in 
the  program.  I  have  here  an  article  by  a 
very  distinguished  and  able  Republican 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  in  which 
he  talks  about  what  he  calls,  the  anti- 
antipoverty  war.  Mr.  Drummond  notes 
how  the  “far  right”  has  been  attacking 
the  war  on  poverty  and  he  describes  some 
of  their  statements  as  these  “extremists’ 
tirades.” 

I  certainly  would  not  put  my  friend 
from  New  York  in  the  category  of  the 
“far  right,”  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear 
on  that.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  quote 
what  Roscoe  Drummond  said  in  this 
article. 

He  said  that  in  a  survey  of  40  cities 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  is 
not  known  as  a  revolutionary  journal,  I 
may  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York, 
that  distinguished  newspaper  reached 
this  finding : 

The  war  on  poverty  may  have  established 
some  kind  of  all  time  record.  In  the  nearly 
two  years  of  operation  there  hasn’t  been  a 
whisper  of  scandal  in  the  administration  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  programs 
across  the  country. 

Then  Mr.  Drummond  goes  on  to  con¬ 
clude  in  his  column : 

The  program  as  a  whole  in  concept  and 
substantial  execution  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  in 
any  deliberations  here  we  can  pay  some¬ 
what  more  attention  to  the  substance  of 
the  proposals  being  made  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  improv¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  program  and 
perhaps  somewhat  less  to  using  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  bill  for  what  can,  I  think, 
not  unfairly  be  described  simply  as 
political  speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record ; 

Anti  Anti-Poverty  War — Far  Right  Attacks 
Procram 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Congress  and  the  public  ought  to  take  note 
of  the  defeat-the-bill  attacks  on  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  from  the  Far  Right. 

Congress  will  soon  be  voting  on  the  1967 
appropriation  and  they  should  find  these 
extremists’  tirades  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made  to  help 
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the  very  poor  help  themselves  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  deserves  support. 

The  kill-the-bill  arguments  or  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  propaganda  spread  by  "Let 
Freedom  Ring,”  as  rung  by  the  John  Birch 
Society  via  the  telephone,  are  so  ill-founded, 
inaccurate  and  misleading  that  they  ought 
to  assure  the  public  and  Congress  that  there 
isn’t  much  of  a  case  to  be  made  against  the 
anti-poverty  program. 

By  resorting  to  such  tactics  the  extrem¬ 
ists  virtually  admit  that  valid  arguments 
against  the  anti-poverty  program  are  scarce. 

What  are  these  misstated  and  distored  ar¬ 
guments  which  their  circulators  hope  will 
put  the  anti-poverty  program  out  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

They  argue  that  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  a  cause  of  the  Negro  rioting  in  Watts  and 
elsewhere.  The  contention  here  is  that  the 
war  on  poverty,  because  of  its  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  has  a  large  place  in  any  explanation 
of  rioting  in  Watts  or  Harlem  or  any  other 
American  city  .  .  .  not  as  a  solution  but  as  a 
factor. 

The  truth  is  that  Watts  and  Harlem  are 
the  end  results  of  decades  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  unfairness  and  most  Americans 
know  that  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  act 
with  special  speed  to  help  those  who  have 
been  most  neglected.  The  anti-poverty 
program  is  part  of  that  necessity. 

The  extremist  argues  that  the  anti-poverty 
program  is  “cynically”  organizing  “the  poor 
for  political  and  revolutionary  purposes.” 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  a  major  criticism 
brought  against  the  program  by  conservative 
Republicans  in  Congress,  including  minority 
leaders  Gerald  Ford  and  Everett  Dirksen, 
is  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  done  enough  to  increase  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  poor  in  the  development  of 
policy  and  program  on  the  ground  that  such 
participation  by  the  poor  increases  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  Extremists  argue  that  the  war  on 
poverty  “is  destroying  individual  initiative.” 

The  thrust  of  all  the  antipoverty  programs 
is  self-help  through  special  education,  spe¬ 
cial  job-skill  training  needed  to  break  the 
cycle  of  extreme  poverty.  Such  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  does  not  destroy  individual 
initiative,  it  expands  individual  initiative. 

Obviously  in  any  pioneering  effort  of  this 
kind  there  will  be  mistakes,  large  and  small, 
and  shortcomings.  The  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  has  had  its  share  of  such— but  no 
more  than  might  be  humanly  expected. 

Probably  less,  indeed,  in  a  survey  of  40 
cities  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reached 
this  finding:  “The  war  on  poverty  may  have 
established  some  kind  of  all-time  record. 
In  the  nearly  two  years  of  operation,  there 
hasn’t  been  a  whisper  of  scandal  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  programs  across  the  country.” 

The  program  as  a  whole,  in  concept  and 
substantial  execution,  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
l  Mr.  FinoL 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
correction  and  remove  any  impressions 
that  might  be  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  regarding  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  make  sure  he  understands  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  liber¬ 
al  fusion  mayor  and  has  a  liberal  fusion 
government,  and  that  Is  not  to  be  attrib¬ 


uted  to  the  Republican  Party.  Let  me 
also  advise  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  that  after  12  years  of  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  York  City  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  found  it  bank¬ 
rupt.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  need  for  additional 
funds. 

I  also  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  for  2  years  I  supported  this 
program  until  I  found  all  of  this  waste 
and  misuse  of  funds  which  was  some¬ 
thing  I  could  not  tolerate  any  longer.  I 
am  not  against  a  good  program  that  will 
deal  with  these  serious  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty  but  I  think  the  present  program 
needs  help,  and  I  will  support  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  be  offered  by  the  minor¬ 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  think  this  program  needs 
correction  and  modification  and  alter¬ 
ations.  It  needs  a  lot  of  changes  and  re¬ 
forms  so  that  we  can  reach  down  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  We  must  get  down  to 
the  poor  people  and  not  stop  at  a  certain 
level  where  it  is  not  doing  the  good  that 
it  should  do. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer], 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino]  whether  he  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  New  York  City’s  mayor,  our 
former  colleague, -testified  on  the  Senate 
side  before  the  Ribicoff  committee  that 
he  thought  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  spend  $50  billion  on  our  urban 
problems,  poverty-creating  conditions 
foremost — in  the  next  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $5  billion  a  year.  Does  my  col¬ 
league  Mr.  Fino  now  in  effect  repudiate 
the  view’s  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  his  administration  insofar  as  the 
poverty  program  is  concerned?  Has  he 
been  cashiered  out  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform 
the  gentleman  from  New  York - 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  My  question  is 
whether  he  repudiates  the  views  of  the 
Republican-liberal  mayor — a  Republi¬ 
can-liberal  mayor,  and  whether  Mr. 
Lindsey  has  been  drummed  out  of  his 
party? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
always  said  that  his  is  a  Fusian  admin¬ 
istration  and  not  Republican,  and  I  also 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  at  which  time  he 
asked  for  about  $4  billion  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  come  down  before  our 
committee  and  asked  for  $4  billion.  It 
does  not  surprise  me  that  he  appeared 
before  your  committee  and  asked  for  so 
much  money.  It  so  happens  when  a 
Member  of  this  House  leaves  and  be¬ 
comes  the  mayor  of  a  city  his  attitude 
and  feelings  change  completely. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Do  you  repudiate  his 
views  as  a  leading  liberal  Republican  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  disagree  with  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  this  score. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonL 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
w'ould  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fino],  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
who  wras  a  liberal-backed  candidate,  but 
who  I  understand  now  is  also  urging  a 
poverty  program. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fino]  repudiate  him  also? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  the  mayor  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  have  asked  for. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  per  se.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  and  mis¬ 
handled. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  In  other  w7ords,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  opposed 
to  the  program  “per  se,”  but  only  “itself.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrademasL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  anticipated  some  singular  occur¬ 
rences  might  develop  during  the  course 
of  debate  on  this  particular  bill,  but  never 
had  I  assumed  that  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  requiem  for  a  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  myself,  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  our  former  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  am  distressed  that  in 
view  of  his  voting  record,  and  the  some¬ 
times  progressive  nature  of  his  views,  he 
is  not  a  member  of  our  party,  especially 
since  he  has  today  been  read  out  of  the 
Republican  Party  by  a  prominent  Re¬ 
publican  from  his  own  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Methodist,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  saved,  and 
I  hope  therefore  that  the  ex-Republican 
mayor  of  New  York  will,  perhaps,  come 
to  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon  our 
side  of  the  political  aisle. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  speak  with  reference  to 
a  Job  Corps  project  located  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1954, 
this  Nation  has  been  attacking  the  for¬ 
midable  problems  of  poverty  with  un¬ 
wavering  dedication  and  bold  programs. 
No  one  denies,  of  course,  that  we  still 
face  staggering  problems. 

People,  generally  speaking,  have  not 
recognized  poverty  in  this  country  as 
being  an  ultraserious  problem.  This  is 
because  we  live  in  the  most  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  history  of  mankind — we  earn 
more,  possess  more,  and  consume  more 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

And  some  say  they  are  opposed  to  the 
war  on  poverty  because  they  do  not  want 
to  initiate  a  bunch  of  new  fangled  ideas 
and  programs' 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  really  nothing 
new.  Poverty  is  one  of  mankinds  oldest 
problems  and  we  have,  in  fact,  been  fight¬ 
ing  it  for  a  long  time.  And  we  have 
made  some  progress. 

If  we  recall  the  speeches  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  1930’s,  we  can  remem- 
bet  that  he  spoke  in  terms  of  one-third 
of  the  Nation  being  ill  clad,  ill  fed,  and 
ill  housed.  We  now  talk  about  the  im¬ 
poverished  one-fifth  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  war  on  poverty,  one  phase  which 
attempts  to  remedy  manpower  and  un¬ 
employment  problems  is  the  Job  Corps. 

And,  despite  what  some  critics  would 
lead  you  to  believe,  the  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  centers  have  done  a  remarkable  task 
of  turning  impoverished  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  young  men  and  women  into  good 
citizens  with  gainful  employment. 

Near  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district,  the  Job  Corps  op¬ 
erates  one  of  the  most  successful — and 
certainly  the  largest — center  in  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

Gary  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a 
model  operation  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  and  from  firsthand  observation  I 
would  say  this  description  is  modest. 

Formerly  an  Air  Force  Base  and  Army 
helicopter  training  station,  Gary — which 
was  dedicated  by  President  Johnson  on 
April  10,  1965 — offers  some  39  vocational 
choices,  plus  four  required  basic  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  including  math,  science, 
citizenship,  and  communication  skills. 
The  center  is  operated  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Texas  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  foundation  es¬ 
tablished  by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Governor  Connally  also  called  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  leaders  for  help  in 
setting  up  the  courses. 

Then  another  nonprofit  organization, 
Opportunities,  Inc.,  was  formed  by  50-100 
Texas-based  business  and  industrial 
firms,  to  provide  advice  and  assistance  in 
designing  the  curriculum. 

Opportunities,  Inc.,  also  guarantee  job 
placement  for  corpsmen  who  have  com¬ 


pleted  their  training.  Gary  corpsmen 
have  been  hired  as  draftsmen,  heavy 
equipment  mechanics,  service  station 
workers,  supermarket  workers,  cooks, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  lawn  mower  repair¬ 
men,  and  in  numerous  other  vocational 
fields. 

Center  officials  report  that  job  place¬ 
ments  are  beginning  to  grow  enormously, 
now  that  the  first  group  of  corpsmen 
have  completed  a  year  at  the  center. 

Gary  is  unique  in  one  respect  since  it 
is  one  of  two  urban  centers  administered 
by  an  educational  foundation.  Others 
are  operated  by  industrial  corporations, 
for  profit. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  recently 
praised  the  operation  at  Gary  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  saying: 

With  the  latest  status  report  on  its  trainees, 
the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  leaves  the  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  success  in  the  youth  re¬ 
habilitation  experiment. 

The  San  Marcos  Center  has  a  current  en¬ 
rollment  of  some  3,000  and  another  695  have 
been  graduated  since  the  program  was 
launched.  Of  the  graduates,  475  have  en¬ 
tered  industry,  59  have  sought  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  161  have  entered  the  military. 

These  positive  accomplishments  of  695 
young  men  far  outweight  the  negative  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  a  small  number  of 
trainees  who  have  been  cited  for  violations 
of  the  law. 

The  corpsmen  now  gainfully  employed,  re¬ 
turned  to  school  or  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  were  young  men  with  dubious  futures 
only  months  ago.  The  results  are  gratify¬ 
ing  and  hold  promise  of  greater  gains  with 
continuation  of  the  program. 

Each  trainee  directed  into  a  constructive 
path  represents  a  reduction  of  the  burden  on 
society. 

Job  Corps  placement  figures  since  that 
editorial  was  written  are  even  more  im¬ 
pressive: 

Total  placement:  1,734 — 1,442  have 
been  referred  for  job  placement  in  busi¬ 
ness;  203  have  entered  the  Armed  Forces; 
74  have  returned  to  high  school;  15  have 
enrolled  in  colleges. 

Reports  from  employers  on  followup 
studies  of  job  placement  are  highly 
favorable.  Nearly  half  of  the  graduates 
enter  the  military  service,  which  is  in 
itself  an  accomplishment,  since  most  of 
them  could  not  have  passed  the  basic 
educational  requirements  to  enter  prior 
to  their  training  at  Gary. 

Still  others  have  developed  a  renewed 
interest  in  school,  and  have  returned 
home  to  enter  classes  at  the  high  school, 
and  even  college  level. 

Industry  has  looked  favorable  at  the 
total  training  program,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  well-trained  corpsmen  are  readily 
accepted  into  the  business  world. 

I  would  like  to  give  one  example  about 
this  group  of  young  men  who  completed 
their  training : 

A  firm  in  Liberal,  Kans.,  known  as 
Tradewind  Industries,  has  hired  32  young 
men  from  Gary.  The  sales  manager  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Terry  Moore,  recently 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Gary  graduates, 
who  work  there: 

We  found  the  Job  Corpsmen  to  be  most 
cooperative — probably  the  most  polite  group 
of  employees  anyone  ever  hired.  We  feel  that 
when  you  hire  32  people,  you  are  going  to 
get  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and,  also  we 
feel  that  these  boys  have  had  a  minimum 
of  trouble  since  they  have  been  here.  We 
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have  not  had  to  bail  a  corpsman  out  of  jail 
for  being  drunk,  nor  have  we  been  notified 
by  the  police  that  they  have  caused  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  town  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Liberal,  Kans.,  is  a 
small  town,  a  farm  community  of  18,000 
to  20,000  persons.  You  can  be  sure  that  if 
ex-corpsmen  were  not  measuring  up  to 
what  might  be  considered  a  proper  re¬ 
sponsibility  level  as  citizens,  it  would  not 
take  a  minute  for  the  news  to  be  all  over 
the  community  and  back  to  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  success  of  the 
Gary  program  has  been  the  reports  of 
field  correspondents  of  several  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  including  American  Builder, 
Welding  Engineer,  and  Printing  Produc¬ 
tion.  Their  reports  ring  not  only  of  high 
praise  for  the  quality  of  training  received 
but  are  laudatory  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  instruction. 

Welding  Engineer  magazine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  pointed  out  recently  that  the  in¬ 
genuity  used  in  finding  materials  with 
which  the  men  can  work  has  kept  in¬ 
struction  costs  down  to  $500  per  man  per 
year,  much  lower  than  private  trade 
schools. 

Yet  critics  of  the  OEO  program  have 
said  it  is  less  costly  to  send  a  kid  to 
Harvard  than  to  a  Job  Corps  center. 
Surprisingly,  some  people  swallow  this 
line  of  thinking. 

Obviously,  a  school  dropout  who  goes 
to  a  Job  Corps  center  is  no  candidate  for 
Harvard.  And  should  a  school  dropout 
get  into  trouble  and  land  in  jail,  he  could 
cost  society  up  to  $25,000  a  year.  Yet, 
nobody  has  suggested  in  their  wildest 
complaints  that  Job  Corps  boys  cost  that 
much. 

Average  cost  per  man-year  unit  for  the 
Gary  Center  for  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1, 
1966,  to  June  30,  1967,  has  been  estimated 
at  $4,411.82  compared  to  an  average  for 
all  eight  of  the  Nation’s  urban  training 
centers  for  men  of  $6,995.69. 

Dollar-minded  opponents  have  also 
been  trying  to  build  a  smokescreen  about 
the  program  by  pointing  to  what  they 
describe  as  extravagant  salaries  of  Job 
Corps  staff  personnel. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  quite  natural  that 
they  should  pick  the  Job  Corps  center  in 
my  district  since  it  is  the  largest  to  launch 
their  attacks. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
these  opponents  took  the  present  salaries 
and  compared  them  with  earnings  last 
year.  In  doing  so,  they  conveniently 
ignored  some  rather  crucial  facts. 

Many  Gary  Center  staff  members  came 
from  the  public  schools  in  Texas  and  the 
1964-65  minimum  salary  schedules  were 
used  as  the  comparative  figure. 

Again,  conveniently,  they  omitted  the 
fact  that  the  Texas  State  Legislature  in¬ 
creased  minimum  salary  schedules  by 
nearly  19  percent  for  1965-66. 

Another  convenient  omission  in  com¬ 
paring  present  and  past  salaries  is  the 
fact  the  Gary  Center  staff,  in  leaving 
public  schools,  forfeited  their  protection 
under  the  State  civil  service  and  benefits 
of  the  teacher  retirement  system.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  public  school  personnel  work 
about  9  months  of  the  year,  while  Gary 
Center  staff  work  a  12-month  year. 
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In  short,  the  charges  of  excessive 
salaries  at  Job  Corps  centers,  particularly 
Gai-y,  are  characteristically  empty. 

But  possibly  the  most  widely  miscon¬ 
ceived  notion  about  Job  Corps  men  is 
that  they  are  all  “hoodlums  and  mis¬ 
fits.” 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Statistically, 
the  average  corpsman  is  17’/2  years  old; 
was  unemployed  and  looking  for  work; 
finished  the  ninth  grade;  had  been  out 
of  school  for  about  11  months;  has  a 
sixth  grade  reading  level;  comes  from  a 
family  of  six;  was  living  in  a  crowded, 
substandard  house;  and  his  parents  are 
either  unemployed  or  hold  unskilled  jobs. 

Recently  a  Gary  corpsman,  Dale  Stew¬ 
art,  an  18-year-old  Cumberland,  Md., 
yoi^th  was  credited  with  saving  the  life 
of  a  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex.,  man  who  had 
been  electrocuted  while  working  on  a 
trailer. 

Stewart  administered  artificial  res¬ 
piration  until  an  ambulance  arrived,  ac¬ 
companied  the  ambulance  to  the  hospital 
and  waited  until  the  man  was  out  of 
danger. 

Such  heroic  actions,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  do  not  fit  the  profile  of  a  “hood¬ 
lum  and  misfit.” 

Nor  do  the  actions  of  25  corpsmen 
who  volunteered  blood  to  help  a  young 
girl;  or  the  young  men  in  the  industrial 
landscaping  course  who  voluntarily  as¬ 
sisted  the  city  of  Austin  in  completing 
its  municipal  garden  center;  or  the 
corpsmen  who  helped  repair  a  Girl  Scout 
camp. 

The  survivor  of  the  electrical  shock 
later  praised  Stewart  and  the  Gary  cen¬ 
ter,  saying,  “If  Dale  is  an  example  of 
what  Gary  corpsmen  are  like,  then  San 
Marcos  is  fortunate  to  have  young  men 
like  him  training  near  their  city.” 

This  same  feeling  of  good  will  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  attitude  of  the  citizens 
of  San  Marcos  and  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mayor  Ellis  Serur,  whose  firsthand 
knowledge  of  Gary  comes  from  almost 
daily  contact,  speaks  for  nearly  all  the 
community  when  he  says  that  Gary  is 
“one  of  the  finest  examples  of  youth 
rehabilitation”  that  has  ever  been  un¬ 
dertaken. 

Contrary  to  what  many  critics  report 
about  Job  Corps  center-urban  relations, 
Serur  reports  that — 

Our  (San  Marcos)  relationship  with  Gary 
and  the  corpsmen  has  been  good.  We  have 
had  few  problems.  The  Center  is  a  distinct 
asset  to  our  community. 

And  to  the  good  mayor’s  comments,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings. 

I  have  been  at  Gary  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  I  have  watched  these  young 
men  in  their  classes;  looked  over  their 
shoulders  as  they  welded  and  as  they 
worked  on  automobiles;  and  have  talked 
with  them  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

As  individuals,  as  persons,  as  human 
beings  they  are  grateful,  and  sincere  in 
their  gratitude,  for  the  “second  chance” 
that  their  country  has  given  them. 

They  are  serious-minded  young  men, 
who  realize  the  responsibility  before 
them,  and  who  intend,  for  the  most  part, 
to  act  wisely. 


All  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gary 
corpsmen  are  showing  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Job  Corps  is  paying  dividends — 
for  neighboring  communities  and  their 
residents  and  for  the  individual  corps- 
men. 

These  dividends  will  increasingly  ac¬ 
crue  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  these 
young  people  take  their  places  as  con¬ 
structive,  productive,  taxpaying  citizens. 

Another  significant  fact  about  the 
poverty  program  in  the  Southwest,  and 
Texas  in  particular,  is  its  ever-increasing 
public  acceptance.  All  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety — the  liberals,  the  conservatives, 
businessmen,  mayors,  county  judges, 
school  administrators,  the  welfare  insti¬ 
tutions,  volunteers,  and  the  poor  them¬ 
selves — are  involved  in  the  program. 

The  poverty  program  in  Texas  has 
been  administered  without  a  breath  of 
scandal  or  misuse  of  funds.  Along 
this  line,  the  fact  that  no  race  riots  have 
occurred  in  Texas  this  summer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  due  in  part  of  the  outstanding 
progress  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Recently,  Gov.  John  Connally  said  at 
McAllen,  Tex.; 

I  can  say  in  the  full  confidence  of  truth 
that  in  Texas  we  have  made  a  genuine  effort 
to  see  that  poverty  funds  are  doing,  and  will 
do,  the  job  intended  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

And  this  year  on  the  nationwide  tele¬ 
vision  program  “Meet  the  Press,”  Gover¬ 
nor  Connally  again  praised  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  poverty  program  when 
he  said  that  “the  war  on  poverty  in  Texas 
is  a  tremendous  success  in  all  phases.” 
A  great  deal  of  this  success,  also,  is  the 
excellent  and  inspired  administration  of 
our  regional  office  under  the  direction 
of  the  Honorable  Bill  Crook  whose  staff 
has  worked  closely  with  all  the  State 
programs. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  job  the  war 
on  poverty  was  directed  to  undertake, 
and  it  is  our  clear  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  the  fine  progress  being  made  at 
Gary  and  other  Job  Corps  centers  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  and  expand. 

I  believe  we  are  directing  our  efforts  in 
a  positive  and  helpful  manner  in  Texas. 
Surely  we  all  want  to  help  our  young 
people.  For  3  years  I  served  as  adminis¬ 
trator  on  the  Texas  Employment  Com¬ 
mission.  I  found  after  several  surveys 
this  inescapable  fact:  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  tied  directly  in  ratio  to  the 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  a  young  man  or  older  person 
had.  Invariably,  the  smaller  the  edu¬ 
cation,  the  less  the  opportunity  and  the 
more  the  risk  for  unemployment  and 
being  a  burden  on  society.  It  goes  to¬ 
gether  so  if  we  can  give  these  young 
people  a  chance,  they  will  respond. 

I  harken  back  to  the  day  when  I  was 
with  the  NYA,  nearly  30  years  ago,  when 
some  people  I  knew,  including  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  were  a  part  of  that  program.  We 
did  good  for  the  young  people.  Most  of 
them  responded  and  became  worthwhile 
citizens.  I  believe  we  can  do  the  same 
thing  again.  If  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
poverty  program  are  not  the  perfect  an¬ 
swer — and  we  all  admit  they  may  not 
be — then  I  say,  “Give  me  a  better  answer. 
Give  me  a  better  program.”  Until  we 


can  come  up  with  a  better  answer,  surely 
we  ought  to  unite  in  a  wholehearted 
manner  to  make  this  program  work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  has  suffered  from 
serious  instances  of  maladministration, 
lack  of  full  and  current  accounting  con¬ 
trols  and  procedures,  excessive  overhead 
in  certain  programs,  political  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  failure  to  involve  the  poor  in 
meaningful  direction  of  their  own  future. 
Aside  from  certain  administrative  and 
fiscal  failings,  another  shortcoming  has 
been  an  inability  to  coordinate  sufficient¬ 
ly  and  closely  all  the  various  training 
programs  with,  ultimately,  full-time  last¬ 
ing  job  opportunities. 

An  amendment  has  been  offered — and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee — to  mandate  much  closer  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  to  insure  maximum  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  training  programs  and  job 
opportunities. 

Quite  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  talk  today  of  the 
fact  that  in  these  United  States  there  are 
still  32  million  Americans  living  in  abject 
poverty,  more  than  8  million  Americans 
living  in  substandard  housing,  and 
serious  areas  of  unemployment  and  un¬ 
deremployment. 

Westchester  County  itself  experiences 
a  substantial  amount  of  poverty  amid 
affluence.  More  than  120,000  West¬ 
chester  residents  live  in  30,600  sub¬ 
standard  or  deteriorating  housing  units. 
One  out  of  every  twelve  Westchester 
families  is  estimated  to  be  living  in  ab¬ 
ject  poverty  and  one  out  of  five  in  serious 
poverty. 

The  antipoverty  program,  if  it  is  to  be 
fully  effective,  has  to  find  better  ways  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  education,  jobs, 
and  housing. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  what  must 
be  done  to  break  the  cycle  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  despair  that  is  the  lot  of  so 
many  Americans  in  Harlem,  Watts,  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  Woodlawn,  Hough,  and 
other  areas. 

We  have  serious  ghetto  conditions,  in 
my  judgment,  in  a  number  of  cities — 
including  several  in  Westchester  County. 
One  notable  example  is  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  Mayor  John  Lindsay  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  creative,  forthright,  and 
imaginative  job.  He  has  brought  in  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country — 
Mitchell  Sviridoff — to  assist  with  this 
undertaking.  The  mayor  has  said  that, 
in  his  judgment,  due  to  past  neglect  and 
lack  of  opportunity  and  lack  of  action, 
some  $50  billion  may  need  to  be  expended 
in  New  York  City  alone  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Our  primary  concern  must  be  these 
32  million  Americans  and  their  needs — 
the  need  for  much  more  effective  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  problem  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  must  be  trained  and  the  relation 
of  that  individual  to  a  lasting  job.  In 
addition  to  coordination  of  the  various 
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training  programs  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  we  need  to  follow  through 
from  the  initial  training  to  a  serious, 
productive  and  permanent  job  that  will 
benefit  the  community  and  the  individ¬ 
ual.  If  there  is  no  meaningful  follow- 
through,  hope  is  followed  by  an  even 
greater  despair. 

I  would  say  that  in  Westchester 
County  the  community  action  agencies, 
Headstart  programs,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects,  and  the  two 
VISTA  volunteers  have  been  effective. 

The  community  action  programs  have 
been  characterized  by  one  Westchester 
leader  as  “the  answer  to  our  prayers.’’ 
The  executive  director  of  another  pro¬ 
gram  told  me  that  the  CAP  program, 
functioning  in  large  part  through  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers,  “stresses  dignity  and 
the  value  of  the  self.”  Another  leader 
said  that,  through  “neighborhood  in¬ 
volvement,”  CAP  “helps  whole  families 
and  has  its  most  direct  effect  on  fam¬ 
ilies.”  In  the  26th  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict,  5  community  action  agencies  have 
received  27  grants  since  the  inception 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  totaling 
$992,023  in  Federal  funds. 

In  the  Headstart  program,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  one  project  in  my  district  told 
me  that  those  who  have  entered  school 
following  some  training  have  “adjusted 
well  to  the  classroom  program.”  She 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  has  shown  “how  volunteers,  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  parents  of  different  ethnic 
and  racial  backgrounds  can  work  to¬ 
gether.”  More  than  1,000  children  in 
my  district  have  participated  in  11  pro¬ 
grams,  utilizing  $290,367  in  Federal 
funds. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  and  pertinent 
to  note  that  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  some  60,000  man-hours  of  work 
have  been  devoted  to  this  program  alone 
in  the  26th  Congressional  District.  Al¬ 
most  500  young  people  are  in  training, 
and  more  than  100  have  been  placed  in 
good  firms  in  private  industry  with  well 
paying  jobs,  some  of  them  on  the  order 
of  $95  a  week.  Several  enrollees  have 
gone  on  to  college — a  dream  that  they 
has  never  thought  possible. 

So  there  are  areas,  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  my  own  county,  where  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  working.  On  a  national  level, 
several  new  programs  have  shown  prom¬ 
ise,  including  Upward  Bound  which  is 
concerned  with  encouraging  youngsters 
who  have  ability  but  who  lack  motiva¬ 
tion  to  stay  in  school  and  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  legal  services  program  is  also 
fulfilling  a  pressing  need — the  poor  re¬ 
quire  justice  and  legal  advice  like  all  of 
us,  if  not  more  so.  Similarly,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  clinics  that  have  been 
established  hold  the  promise  of  tending  to 
needs  at  a  community  level  that  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  supplied  at  overcrowded  hos¬ 
pitals. 

But  nothing  having  been  underscored 
on  the  side  of  achievement  should  fail 
to  point  out  that  the  House  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  not  fully  honored  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  study  the  antipoverty 
program  constructively  and  in  depth. 
We  did  not  have  any  full  hearings  in  the 
field.  No  minority  witnesses  were  called 


before  the  full  committee  in  Washington. 
The  report  on  the  committee  investiga¬ 
tions  was  not  released  until  September  19 
of  this  year — well  after  these  studies  were 
completed. 

I  will  not  comment  on  this  investigative 
report  except  to  say  that  it  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  serious  research  to  which 
this  House  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
15111,  has  some  shortcomings,  including 
a  significant  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  funds  among  the  various 
programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  look  seriously  at  the  bill  in  this  re¬ 
gard  and  make  this  and  other  necessary 
amendments. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to 
make  significant  and  important  and 
meaningful  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
will  offer  one  tomorrow  which  will  much 
more  clearly  deal  with  accounting  con¬ 
trols  and  auditing  practices  and  place 
these  requirements  clearly  and  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  law.  Certainly  we  need  better 
administration  and  uniform  and  precise 
accounting  controls. 

Second,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  in  some  measure  en¬ 
courage  a  greater  relationship  between 
the  program  and  the  private  enterprise 
system,  an  amendment , designed  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  talents  and  resources  of  the 
private  sector  are  brought  into  play  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

Lastly,  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  hope  will  be  considered  and 
adopted,  which  would  make  it  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  occupations  and  lo¬ 
cations  in  which  there  are  shortages  of 
trained  personnel  so  that  we  can  coordi¬ 
nate  the  various  training  programs  and 
relate,  them  to  existing  and  actual  job 
needs.  In  this  way,  we  will  increasingly 
train  individuals  for  actual,  lasting  jobs 
which  will  exist  or  which  we  can  antici¬ 
pate  may  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  the 
antipoverty  program  in  the  past  and  I 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  needed 
improvements  and  significant  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty  Mem¬ 
bers  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

[Roll  No.  311] 
Derwinski 

Griffiths 

Albert 

Dickinson 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Diggs 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Andrews, 

Donohue 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Glenn 

Dorn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ashmore 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Aspinall 

Dyal 

Hebert 

Berry 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holifield 

Boggs 

Evans,  Colo. 

Holland 

Bow 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Howard 

Bray 

Farbstein 

Jones,  Mo. 

Callaway 

Fisher 

Keith 

Carter 

Flynt 

Keogh 

Celler 

Frelinghuysen 

King,  Calif. 

Cooley 

Fulton, Tenn. 

King,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Glalmo 

Kluczynskl 

Craley 

GlUlgan 

Landrum 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

Long,  La. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Grelgg 

McClory 

McVicker 

Passman 

Scott 

Mailliard 

Pepper 

Sickles 

Martin,  Ala. 

Philbln 

Sisk 

Martin,  Mass. 

Pirnie 

Stanton 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Poage 

Stephens 

Meeds 

Pool 

Sweeney 

Miller 

Powell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Monagan 

Relfel 

Toll 

Morrison 

Resnick 

Van  Deerlin 

Morse 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Vanik 

Moss 

Robison 

Walker,  Miss 

Murray 

Rogers,  Fla. 

White,  daho 

Nedzi 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whitten 

O’Konski 

Roncalio 

Willis 

Olsen,  Mont. 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  absen¬ 
tees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  a  UPI  story 
that  appeared  today  which  in  part  reads 
as  follows: 

About  2,000  persons  representing  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  poor  in  13  States  converged  on 
Capitol  Hill  today  to  buttonhole  lawmakers 
in  behalf  of  their  program  for  a  bigger  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

The  wire  service  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  information,  stating  that 
they  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  and  Chair¬ 
man  Powell  urged  the  delegation  Mon¬ 
day  night  to  bring  the  pressure  on  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  anybody  putting  any  pressure 
on  Congress.  I  also  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  support  the 
type  of  activity  that  you  have  referred 
to  here.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
said  that  time  and  time  again.  I  believe 
Congressmen  can  be  reasoned  with,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  be 
coerced.  I  think  anybody  that  fools  with 
the  integrity  of  Congress  by  bringing 
mass  marchers  here  just  does  not  know 
the  political  realities  of  this  country.  If 
there  is — and  I  do  not  think  there  is — 
any  Federal  money  involved  in  this  at 
all,  I  will  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  try  to  re¬ 
cover  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  sentiment  and  certainly  agree 
with  him.  I  will  go  on  and  point  out 
another  fact  or  two  which  are  contained 
in  the  wire  service’s  report.  “A  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  militant  group  known  as  the 
Poverty-Right  Action  coordinated  the 
demonstration.”  It  was  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  demonstrations  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  Hill,  but  the  spokesman 
revealed  that:  “Representatives  came 
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from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  well  as  Washington,  D.C.” 

Now,  the  point  I  raise  is  that  one  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  poverty  program  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  the 
money  is  going  for  salaries  instead  of 
helping  those  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  help.  I  am  wondering  if  the  people 
who  are  here  are  lobbying  for  their  jobs 
or  lobbying  for  the  poor. 

There  are  several  questions  I  would 
like  answers  to.  I  would  like,  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  the  list  of  those  who  are 
here.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  list  of 
those  who  are  attending  this  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Are  they  drawing  per  diem  money? 
Are  they  collecting  expense  money?  I 
think  we  need  to  have  definite  informa¬ 
tion  by  tomorrow  in  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  I  think  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  will  try  to  supply  that 
information.  Rumors  prevail  on  the  Hill 
that  many  of  the  people  here  are  draw¬ 
ing  per  diem  from  poverty  program 
funds.  This  is  a  sad  mistake  if  it  is  true. 

I  might  add  further  that  yesterday  we 
learned  that  people  employed  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  were  registering  voters  in 
Democratic  precincts  in  Cincinnati, 
which  I  think  is  certainly  out  of  line.  If 
this  is  another  instance  of  the  misuse  of 
poverty  funds,  then  I  think  it  should  be 
corrected.  Criticism  such  as  this  is  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  If  the  sentiment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons],  expressed  a  moment  ago  is  right, 
then  he  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
me  on  it,  and  I  hope  he  supplies  this  in¬ 
formation  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
do  my  level  best  to  find  out  the  answers 
to  the  questions  about  the  people  here  in 
Washington.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly  that  that  is  not  a  proper 
use  of  Federal  funds.  I  reiterate  again 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  Federal  funds 
are  involved  in  this.  If  there  are  any 
Federal  funds  involved  in  it,  you  have  my 
word  that  I  will  do  everything  in  the 
world  to  recover  it  if  it  is  a  misuse  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  . 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  less  than  2  years  the  war 
on  poverty  has  become  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  successful  aspects  of  the 
President’s  Great  Society  program. 
Building  from  the  ground  up,  it  has 
taken  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  an  amazingly  short  time  to  trans¬ 
form  newly  born  ideas  and  blueprints 
into  flesh  and  blood  programs  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  list  of  accomplishments 
is  imposing.  So  far  the  war  on  poverty 
has  served  more  than  8  million  impov¬ 
erished  Americans,  one  out  of  four  of 
the  Nation’s  poor,  with  jobs,  job  train¬ 


ing,  educational  programs,  and  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  other  services.  It  has  con¬ 
tributed  vitally  to  the  emergence  of  2.2 
million  Americans  from  poverty  in  1965. 
Over  half  a  million  jobs  have  been  filled 
exclusively  by  poor  people.  Operation 
Headstart  had  reached  1,300,000  disad¬ 
vantaged  preschool  children  as  of  the 
end  of  this  summer.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  provided  useful  jobs 
and  earning  for  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  disadvantaged  teenagers. 

To  date,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  approved  over  7,475  grants 
under  the  community  action  program  to 
about  1,000  local  antipoverty  agencies  in 
all  50  States.  Job  Corps  centers  have 
been  established  where  nearly  28,750  of 
our  most  terribly  disadvantaged  teen¬ 
agers  are  currently  receiving  remedial 
education,  job  training,  counseling,  and 
preparation  for  useful  and  productive 
lives.  The  OEO  has  approved  323  VISTA, 
or  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  projects  in  49 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  which  2,300  VISTA 
volunteers  from  18  to  80  are  serving,  with 
1,077  more  in  training.  So  far,  approx¬ 
imately  9,000  poor  residents  of  target 
neighborhoods  have  participated  on  the 
governing  boards  of  community  action 
agencies  across  the  country. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  popular  re¬ 
sponse,  the  war  on  poverty  has  brought 
forth  an  absolutely  unprecedented  out¬ 
pouring  of  volunteer  effort,  including 
350,000  Headstart  volunteers,  approxi¬ 
mately  36,000  members  of  community 
action  boards,  10,000  members  of  Women 
in  Community  Service,  and  countless  doc¬ 
tors,  dentists,  lawyers,  businessmen,  reli¬ 
gious  leaders,  and  local  government  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  freely  and  enthusiastically 
devoted  their  efforts  and  skills  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Flexibility  has  been  a  keynote  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  think¬ 
ing,  as  the  exciting  new  programs  and 
innovations  clearly  indicate.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  20,418  promising  but  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  students  par¬ 
ticipated  in  Project  Upward  Bound  on  the 
campuses  of  224  colleges  and  universities, 
beginning  a  full  year  of  intensive  tutor¬ 
ing  and  special  counseling  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
by  qualifying  for  college.  Thirty-seven 
foster  grandparents  projects,  which  serve 
the  economic  needs  of  low-income  elderly 
persons,  together  with  the  emotional  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  little  children  in  public  and  private 
institutions,  have  won  wide  acclaim. 
Over  160  legal  services  projects  are,  for 
the  first  time,  bringing  the  majesty  of 
the  law  into  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
poor;  68  antipoverty  projects  for  migrant 
agricultural  workers  are  providing  the 
first  avenues  of  opportunity  from  the 
•migratory  labor  streams  to  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  life.  And  100  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  tribes  are  vigorously  con¬ 
ducting  their  own  wars  on  poverty  as  a 
result  of  the  special  attention  OEO  has 
given  to  their  problems. 

In  addition,  illiterate  adults  in  45 
States  are  participating  in  adult  basic 
education  programs;  work-experience 
projects  have  brought  jobs  and  income  to 
over  134,000  family  heads  previously  on 


relief;  over  32,000  antipoverty  loans  have 
gone  to  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas; 
and  small  business  development  centers 
in  50  urban  and  rural  communities  have 
approved  approximately  $22,840,774  in 
economic  incentive  loans  to  struggling 
small  businesses  in  poverty  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  less  than  2  years  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  accounts  for  about  1  cent  in 
each  tax  dollar,  and  which  is  directed  by 
an  OEO  staff  approximating  in  numbers 
that  which  is  required  by  the  Air  Force  to 
keep  a  single  squadron  of  B-52’s  in  the 
air.  Our  Republican  friends  have  spoken 
of  “chaotic  administration”  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  but  I  feel  that  these  facts 
constitute,  instead,  a  tremendous  tribute 
to  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff.  I  en¬ 
dorse  the  war  on  poverty,  and  lend  my 
full  support  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish], 

(Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15111,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966,  with 
gratification  at  its  many  good  features 
but  with  profound  regret  at  its  limita¬ 
tions  that  will  prevent  us  from  making 
a  full-scale  assault  on  poverty  and  its 
related  ills.  The  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  less  than  700 
days  of  its  existence  is  clear  proof  of  the 
need  for  expansion  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  is  intolerable  that  the 
splendid  beginning  that  has  been  made 
in  giving  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
their  first  chance  to  achieve  a  better  life 
may  be  thwarted  by  our  failure  to  allo¬ 
cate  sufficient  resources  of  our  affluent 
society  to  the  war  on  poverty.  The  doors 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  economic 
abundance  that  have  been  slowly  open¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  must  not  be  closed  again. 
The  commitment  that  the  Nation  made 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
eliminate,  within  our  borders,  the  an¬ 
cient  plague  of  poverty  must  be  fulfilled 
now.  To  those  who  object  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  launch  a  major  attack 
against  poverty,  I  say :  Can  we  afford  not 
to? 

Yesterday  more  than  1,000  citizens 
from  the  Newark,  N.J.,  area,  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  economic 
brackets,  journeyed  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  about  the  re¬ 
strictions  contained  in  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation.  These  citizens  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  war  on  poverty — the 
spirit  of  mutual  help  and  neighborliness 
which  made  pioneer  America  great  and 
which  has  given  new  hope  and  vitality 
to  our  hard-pressed  urban  area.  This 
was  a  stirring  example'  of  democracy  at 
work.  The  poor  and  the  unlearned 
marched  with  their  able  mayor,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Hugh  J.  Addonizio;  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  president  of  United  Commun¬ 
ity  Corp.,  Dean  C.  Willard  Heckel,  of 
Rutgers  University  Law  School;  and 
with  other  leaders  and  workers  of  the 
community,  in  the  great  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  justice.  These  citizens 
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know  full  well  that  the  poor  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  their  own  escape 
from  poverty.  But  they  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  CAP  programs,  Operation 
Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
legal  services,  job  training,  basic  adult 
education,  the  Job  Corps — all  have 
proved  their  value  in  coping  with  poverty 
and  its  ills. 

Among  the  volume  of  letters,  both  com¬ 
mendatory  and  critical,  I  have  received 
from  constituents,  was  one  from  a  par¬ 
ticipant  who  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
the  whole  point  of  the  poverty  program: 

Men  and  women  and  teenagers  in  our  area 
have  been  looking  at  life  in  a  different  light 
since  they  have  been  trained  for  new  jobs 
through  the  antipoverty  funds. 

More  than  20  years  ago  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  proclaiming  an 
economic  bill  of  rights,  declared — 

We  have  come  to  a  clear  realization  of  the 
fact  that  true  individual  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  economic  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  war  on  poverty  helps  to  implement 
that  realization.  I  urge  that  we  do  so 
comprehensively  and  adequately  so  that 
the  one-fifth  of  our  population  who  live 
lives  of  poverty  and  despair  can  “look  at 
life  in  a  different  light.” 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  war  against 
poverty,  it  has  been  well  said  is  “to  pro¬ 
vide  the  young  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn,  the  able  bodied  with  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work,  the  poor  with  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.”  To 
achieve  that  aim  will  not  be  easy.  The 
battle  will  not  be  won  this  year,  or  next 
year,  or  the  next  year. 

The  important  fact  is — we  have  be¬ 
gun — and  we  must  not  falter  or  retreat. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  import  of  the  remarks 
which  were  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  deny 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  petition  the  Congress,  or  to 
come  to  Washington  to  express  his  view¬ 
point  or  his  opinion  upon  any  matter 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
I  do  not  recall  any  outcry  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  when  the  real  estate 
lobby  descended  upon  Congress  to  op¬ 
pose  title  IV,  the  open  housing  section,  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  citizens  of  the  country  who  are 
most  concerned  and  who  are  most  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  not  only  have  the  right,  but  have 
the  obligation  to  express  their  points 
of  view  and  to  tell  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  how  the  program  has  been  im¬ 
plemented  and  what  their  needs  and 
concerns  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  I  thought, 
was  to  bring  about  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor  in  the  programs 
conducted  under  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 


gram.  When  people  are  involved  in  try¬ 
ing  to  help  themselves  to  develop  their 
own  programs,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  know  from 
them  how  effective  the  programs  are,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  move  toward  carrying  out  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1964 — and  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  President.  He  said  he  was  “declar¬ 
ing  unconditional  war  on  poverty.”  He 
warned : 

It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy  struggle — 
no  single  weapon  or  strategy  will  suffice — 

And  he  pledged  that : 

We  shall  not  rest  until  that  war  is  won. 
The  richest  nation  on  earth  can  afford  to 
win  It.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enacted  the 
first  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1964, 
we  knew  that  we  were  charting  a  difficult 
and  hazardous  voyage  toward  a  distant 
shore  which  no  civilization  had  ever 
reached  before. 

But  with  full  knowledge  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  hazards  and  the  costs  which 
lay  ahead,  we  accepted  the  challenge  of 
poverty  not  simply  because  it  was  there, 
or  because  it  was  politically  expedient, 
but  because  the  abolition  of  poverty  is 
right.  It  was  right  to  begin  an  attack 
on  poverty  which  could  abolish  it  even¬ 
tually,  if  we  used  the  full  resources  of  our 
Nation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
most  technologically  advanced  nation 
which  history  has  ever  known,  cannot 
abolish  the  anomoly  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the  war  on 
poverty  is  all  about,  and  that  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about  which  we  have  been 
debating  today  and  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  30  years  ago  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  spoke  about  “one-third  of 
a  nation  ill  housed  and  ill  clad,  ill 
nourished.” 

Now,  30  years  later  we  know  that  there 
is  still  one-fifth  of  the  Nation  living  in 
the  subbasement  of  our  society,  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation  is  still  ill  housed, 
ill  clad,  and  ill  nourished  and  unable  to 
participate  fully  in  our  national  life. 
One-fifth  of  the  Nation  is  now  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  handouts,  not  asking  simply  for 
shelter  and  clothing  and  food,  but  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity — for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — to  help  solve  their  own  problems, 
to  help  begin  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps  and  shape  then- 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  community  action 
part  of  this  program  is  designed  to  give 
people  in  the  ghetto  communities  of  our 
cities  and  in  the  poverty-stricken  rural 
areas  of  our  country  the  opportunity  to 
shape  their  own  programs.  This  is  how 
it  is  different  from  other  social  welfare 
programs  in  the  past. 

To  his  everlasting  credit,  President 
Johnson  saw  that,  although  our  Nation 
is  richer  now  than  ever  before,  there  was 
still  one-fifth  of  our  Nation  living  in 
poverty. 
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The  first  challenge  confronting  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  was  to  enable  the  entire 
Nation  to  see  how  poor  35  million  of  its 
inhabitants  really  are.  In  the  revealing 
phrase  of  Michael  Harrington,  the  poor 
of  this  country  were  truly  “the  other 
America.”  They  were  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  that  is,  unless  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  America  could  be  brought  into 
the  urban  ghettos  and  impoverished 
rural  areas  which  scar  and  pock 
America’s  bright  new  face. 

So  the  first  task  was  to  make  America 
face  fully  facts  which  seemed  so  distant 
when  presidential  candidate  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  a  nationwide  television 
audience  that  17  million  Americans  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night. 

And  in  this  first  task,  the  war  on 
poverty — led  by  the  impoverished  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  and  by  their  President — 
has  been  a  success.  Poverty  has  become 
a  fact,  a  household  word. 

The  second  challenge  of  the  war  on 
poverty  was  to  formulate  a  program  to 
do  something  about  poverty,  to  plan 
battle  tactics.  It  was  clear  from  the 
start  that  poverty  consisted  of  more  than 
bad  housing,  bad  clothing,  and  bad  food. 
Poverty  is  a  psychological  as  well  as  a 
physical  phenomenon.  In  addition  to 
houses  and  clothes  and  food,  the  poor 
need  self-confidence. 

In  plain  terms,  the  poor  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  belief  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  control  their  own  environment 
and  shape  their  own  destiny. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  defined 
a  community  action  program  as  one 
“which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.” 
We  charged  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  with  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
volving  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  to 
provide  education  for  youngsters,  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
remain  in  school,  encourage  people  to 
learn  new  skills,  and  confront  the  myriad 
problems  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
word  “poverty.” 

Rapidly,  a  truism  became  obvious. 
The  only  way  to  persuade  people  that 
they  can  have  a  hand  in  determining 
their  own  fate  is  to  ask  them  to  help 
decide  what  that  fate  will  be.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  their  sense  of  power¬ 
lessness  is  to  give  them  power. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  key  to 
the  battle  plan  for  ending  poverty.  Help 
people  to  help  themselves.  Handouts — 
housing,  food,  and  clothes — are  not 
enough. 

Thus  the  community  action  program 
was  born.  It  was  a  bold  new  idea  and  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  poverty  could 
be  very  dangerous.  For  it  required  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  which 
would  threaten  the  existing  power  struc¬ 
ture.  But  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  represented  the  kind  of  challenge 
which  must  be  met  to  create  a  success¬ 
ful  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  challenge  of 
the  war  on  poverty  was  to  wage  it:  to 
finance  it  adequately,  to  see  it  through 
the  difficulties,  and  to  win  it. 
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Today  we  are  meeting,  in  effect,  to 
review  our  battle  plans  once  again. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  effort 
has  already  cost  too  much — too  much 
money,  too  much  power  of  local  officials, 
too  much  patience  by  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  They  would  cut  spending,  abandon 
the  controversial  programs,  and  redis¬ 
tribute  the  remaining  functions  to  other 
agencies. 

I  totally  disagree  with  those  argu¬ 
ments.  When  we  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  2  years  ago,  we  knew 
that  to  be  successful  the  program  would 
have  to  be  daring  and  contro  ersial. 
The  question  which  we  should  ask  today 
is  not  whether  the  program  is  treading 
lightly,  but  whether  it  is  having  any  suc¬ 
cess. 

Naturally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate 
a  new  program  of  this  sort  after  only  2 
years,  with  any  real  precision.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
community  action.  How  does  one  weigh 
dignity?  What  price  does  one  put  on 
indignation? 

However,  a  moving  testament  to  the 
effect  of  community  action  is  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  have  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  all  over  the  country  today 
to  join  the  poor  people’s  march.  The 
point  is  that  these  people  care.  To  them 
the  war  on  poverty  is  no  longer  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  war — it  is  theirs.  Their 
families  and  their  communities  are  the 
ones  at  stake.  They  have  now  decided 
that  they  want  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
Prom  us  they  ask  the  money  to  do  so. 
Rather  than  taking  exception  to  their 
presence  here,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  did,  let  us  see 
it  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  review 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  war 
on  poverty  which  perhaps  can  be  more 
easily  measured. 

In  the  2  years  since  the  Congress  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  open  to  everyone  “the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  and  training,  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity,’’  economic 
opportunity  programs  have  reached  al¬ 
most  7.8  million  people.  More  than 
1,361,000  children  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  Headstart  child  development  pro¬ 
gram.  More  than  600,000  jobs  for  teen¬ 
agers  have  been  provided  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Over  5.1 
million  people  have  been  served  by  the 
almost  700  community  action  agencies. 

Yet  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
this  record  is  inadequate.  We  have 
reached  7.8  million  people,  but  30  to  40 
million  people  live  in  poverty.  The  pro¬ 
grams  have  barely  begun  to  take  effect. 
The  administrators  have  just  begun  to 
develop  the  understanding  and  expertise 
to  administer  them  effectively.  To  date, 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  little  more 
than  a  skirmish.  It  is  time  now  to  ex¬ 
pand  it  rather  than  to  explore  ways  to 
limit  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  war  on  poverty 
I  am  a  hawk.  When  the  1964  legislation 
was  proposed,  I  enlisted  for  the  duration. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  made  a 
moral  commitment  and  must  carry  it 


out.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  not  only  the  poor 
who  suffer,  it  is  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  particular  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1966. 

The  Job  Corps  under  title  I  provides 
residential  centers  for  young  men  and 
women,  16  through  21,  in  a  coordinated 
program  of  basic  education,  skill  train¬ 
ing,  and  constructive  work  experience. 
It  is  designed  for  youth  lacking  the 
schooling  and  skills  for  decent  jobs.  A 
typical  enrollee  entering  the  Job  Corps 
has  only  a  4.7  grade  reading  level,  al¬ 
though  he  has  finished  7  years  of  school. 
He  is  7  pounds  underweight,  and  the 
chances  are  four  out  of  five  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  from  a 
broken  home.  Sixty-five  percent  are 
from  families  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  unemployed.  Fifty  percent 
are  from  families  on  relief.  Nine  out  of 
ten  enrollees  are  unemployed  at  the  time 
of  enrollment;  the  1  in  10  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  earns  an  average  wage  of  only  80 
cents  an  hour. 

For  9  months.  Job  Corpsmen  are  given 
60  hours  a  week  of  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  work  training,  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  guidance  and  counseling,  physi¬ 
cal  fitness,  and  citizenship.  The  success 
of  this  training  is  noteworthy.  The  typ¬ 
ical  Job  Corps  graduate  has  raised  his 
reading  level  by  two  and  a  half  grades. 
He  has  gained  10  pounds  and  is  no  longer 
underweight.  He  has  received  medical 
and  dental  care  and  is  now  in  good 
health.  His  earning  capacity  is  now 
solid;  Job  Corps  graduates  have  moved 
into  jobs  with  an  average  entry  of  $1.68 
per  hour. 

Furthermore,  as  the  committee  has 
noted : 

Any  attempt  to  objectively  evaluate  the 
Job  Corps  must  take  into  account  that  its 
target  population  is  youngsters  who  are  not 
only  poor,  but  also  have  no  other  alternative 
training  available  to  them. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Job  Corps  is  not  only  successful,  but  it  is 
unique. 

It  not  only  represents  a  constructive 
opportunity  for  the  poor;  it  represents 
their  only  opportunity. 

Despite  these  glowing  facts,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  chosen  to  limit  the  program. 
It  has  cut  the  administration  request  by 
a  full  $28  million  and  set  a  ceiling  of 
45,000  enrollee  positions  or  training  slots 
for  all  conservation  camps  and  urban 
centers.  It  offers  as  a  justification  “the 
present  high  cost  per  enrollee,’’  but  I 
would  prefer  to  consider  the  high  cost  of 
welfare  payments  year  after  year,  the 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation  year 
after  year,  and  most  of  all,  the  cost  in 
human  dignity  which  follows  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  one  is  not  only  unemployed  but 
also  unemployable. 

Unfortunate  as  the  committee’s  action 
on  the  Job  Corps  is,  the  treatment  of  the 
community  action  program  is  even  more 
serious,  for  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  very  heart  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Embodied  in  nearly  1,000  urban 
and  rural  antipoverty  agencies  across 
the  Nation,  it  has  become  the  catalyst  of 


community  renewal  and  the  conduit 
from  poverty  to  opportunity  upon  which 
the  entire  national  effort  depends. 

A  guiding  spirit  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  is  faith  in  the  idea  of  a 
“community,”  where  people  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  identify  common  interests  in  a 
goal  as  large  and  noble  as  the  radication 
of  poverty,  and  can  link  their  efforts  in 
achieving  this  goal.  Community  action 
programs  represent  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ways  in  which  the  poor  can 
formulate  and  articulate  their  views. 
Congress  should  not  restrict  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  at  last  has  given  people  a 
chance  to  help  determine  their  own  fu  • 
ture. 

However,  the  committee  has  down¬ 
graded  the  community  action  program. 
Section  210  of  H.R.  15111  amends  title  II 
of  the  1964  act  by  striking  out  that  pro¬ 
vision  which  directs  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  give  preference  to 
programs  and  projects  which  are  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  community  action  program. 

The  community  action  program  is  fur¬ 
ther  downgraded  by  the  authorization 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  15111.  To 
implement  the  provisions  of  title  II,  $832 
million  is  authorized  by  section  2.  From 
that  total  at  least  $509  million  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  programs  other  than  com¬ 
munity  action.  Many  of  these  are  quite 
worthy — as  I  will  point  out  later — but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  will  all  have  to 
be  paid  for  from  community  action 
funds.  Only  $323  million  remains  un¬ 
earmarked,  that  is,  remains  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  local  communities — which 
is  about  $125  million  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  for  community  action 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  about  $150  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  administration  asked 
for  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  this  restricted  CAP  budget 
will  have  on  New  York  City.  The  poverty 
program  in  New  York  has  been  misad- 
ministered  by  local  officials,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  now  beginning  to  make  some 
headway.  If  all  of  the  programs  now 
operating  in  the  city  were  to  be  renewed 
and  funded  for  the  next  year,  they  would 
cost  $36  million — even  if  no  new  pro¬ 
grams  were  started.  Yet  under  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  this  bill  only  $23  million 
could  be  made  available.  Thus  current 
programs  in  the  city — which  are  far  from 
large  enough  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  act  would  have  to  be  cut  by  one- 
third. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended, 
however,  for  the  other  changes  which  it 
has  made  in  defining  the  role  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  “community,”  making  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with 
a  political  subdivision,  is  consistent  with 
the  concept  which  I  have  fought  for  in 
trying  to  amend  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  to  allow  an  area  like  Harlem  or 
Watts  to  be  treated  independently  of  the 
political  unit  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  also 
would  seem  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  “community”  action  to  require,  as 
202(c)  now  would,  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  community  action  board  reside 
in  the  community  itself. 

More  important,  the  proposed  new 
section  205(f)  would  require  that  at  least 
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20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  community  action  programs 
would  have  to  be  used  for  operating  in¬ 
dependently  funded  programs  in  com¬ 
munities  in  which  an  overall  community 
action  agency  is  concurrently  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  I  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Sargent  Shriver,  on  April  30, 
1965.  I  pointed  out: 

The  success  of  the  President’s  antipoverty 
program  depends  upon  stimulating  local 
initiative.  This  must  not  be  stifled  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  city  to  have  a  stranglehold  on 
the  program.  There  is  a  fear  that,  unless 
the  city  controls  the  program,  the  status  quo 
will  be  threatened  creating  a  problem  for  the 
city.  Because  of  this  political  fear  and  the 
enticing  visions  of  a  new  patronage  pool,  the 
city  administration  is  attempting  to  thwart 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Noting  the  failures  of  New  York  City  to 
get  its  proposed  programs  off  the  ground, 
I  said : 

There  should  be  a  substantial  amount  of 
direct  Federal  funding  to  local  community 
action  programs.  .  .  .  This  will  provide  for 
diversity  as  well  as  a  balance  between  the  city 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies. 

Hopefully  the  OEO  will  now  be  able  to 
cope  with  such  situations  directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  important  re¬ 
sult  of  independent  funding  is  suggested 
by  the  committee  in  the  report: 

The  amendment  will  insure — 

The  report  says — 

that  there  is  unequivocal  opportunity  for 
nonumbrella  groups  of  a  grassroots  nature 
to  undertake  independently  funded  projects. 

As  the  committee  has  made  clear,  the 
grassroots  nature  of  the  independently 
funded  projects  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boards.  Rather,  it  is  an 
additional  method  of  involving  the  poor 
in  the  projects  which  will  help  to  shape 
their  environment. 

There  are  other  commendable  aspects 
to  H.R.  15111  as  well.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  committee 
have  been  imaginative  in  devising  new 
and  exciting  programs,  while  expanding 
a  few — too  few — of  the  older,  already 
successful  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  au¬ 
thorization  has  been  increased  to  $496 
million,  which  is  almost  twice  as  much 
as  was  obligated  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  new  amount  is  expected  to 
result  in  180,000  job  opportunities  for 
youths  in  school  during  the  next  aca¬ 
demic  year,  180,000  summer  jobs  to 
bridge  the  academic  gap  between  spring 
and  fall  and  help  insure  the  return  to 
school  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  and 
85,000  full-time  job  opportunities  for 
school  dropouts.  The  out-of -school  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  improved  by  including  not 
only  work  experience  but  other  assist¬ 
ance,  such  as  basic  literacy  training  and 
occupational  skill  training,  as  well  by 
broadening  the  program  to  include  on- 
the-job  training  in  private  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sargent  Shriver  has 
called  Project  Headstart  “OEO’s  greatest 
single  measurable  success.”  It  has  had 


great  Impact  on  the  children  it  serves,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  children’s 
inelligence  quoients  have  been  raised 
by  as  much  8  to  10  points  in  just  a  6-week 
period.  This  record  is  recognized  by  the 
committee’s  action  in  authorizing  $352 
million — almost  twice  last  year’s  obliga¬ 
tion — for  this  year’s  Headstart  program. 
The  additional  money  is  to  be  used  to 
improve  health,  nutritional  social,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  mental  health  services  for 
the  preschool  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  must 
express  my  great  concern  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Headstart  program 
by  New  York  City,  a  problem  which 
underlines  my  view  expressed  earlier  that 
there  must  be  more  direct  funding  by 
OEO  of  independent  programs. 

New  York  City’s  Headstart  program 
has  been  tripped  and  often  immobilized 
by  an  impossible  tangle  of  redtape. 

Last  December,  OEO  approved  $6.5 
million  for  Headstart  programs  which 
were  to  benefit  some  12,000  New  York 
City  youngsters  in  programs  operated  by 
46  agencies,  including  New  York  City’s 
Board  of  Education.  The  programs  were 
to  operate  during  the  6  months  period 
from  January  through  June. 

By  the  middle  of  April  only  21  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  were  operating  Head¬ 
start  programs,  7  agencies  were  partially 
operating,  and  17  agencies  with  pro¬ 
grams  involving  3,500  children  were  not 
operating  at  all — the  children  trapped 
in  the  middle  of  bureaucratic  wrangle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  Headstart  agencies  in  New  York 
City  have  been  pleading  with  OEO  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agency,  to  be  funded  directly,  to 
avoid  the  morass  of  local  redtape  which 
has  impeded  rather  than  facilitated  their 
efforts.  One  of  the  important  purposes 
of  the  antipoverty  program  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  community  action  and  self- 
reliance;  yet  many  of  the  persons  oper¬ 
ating  these  local  programs  feel  that 
almost  all  their  efforts  are  absorbed  in 
fighting  through  the  many  layers  of  local 
bureaucracy  only  to  be  confronted  in  the 
end  by  another  layer  of  Federal  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  poverty 
program  to  have  OEO  deal  directly  with 
local  independent  agencies.  And  I  feel 
particularly  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  step  into  a  direct  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  when  a  local  pov¬ 
erty  umbrella  agency  has  demonstrated 
its  inability  to  effectively  administer  a 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  note  that 
new  approaches  will  be  introduced  to 
strengthen  old  programs.  Section  211 
of  the  pending  bill  would  expand  the 
adult  basic  education  program  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  reading  and  writing  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  also  other  basic  skills,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  speech.  Section  805 
would  authorize  VISTA  to  spend  up  to  15 
percent  of  its  funds  for  special  volunteer 
programs  which  would  include  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  low-income  persons. 

One  especially  important  program  that 
will  be  enlarged  by  H.R.  15111  is  the  legal 
services  program.  In  a  few  short  months 
it  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
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tive  arms  of  the  antipoverty  effort.  Ad¬ 
ministered  as  a  branch  of  the  community 
action  program,  it  sets  up  local  legal  as¬ 
sistance  projects  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Local  projects  generally  establish 
community  law  offices  in  the  target  pov¬ 
erty  neighborhoods,  thus  providing  im¬ 
mediate  legal  aid  and  representation  to 
the  poor  in  the  countless  crises  of  their 
lives,  in  which  the  law  is,  or  can  be,  the 
crucial  determining  factor.  The  extent 
to  which  the  poor  are  in  need  of  legal 
services  cannot  be  exaggerated — and 
OEO  has  moved  dramatically  to  meet 
this  need,  to  close  the  gap  between  pov¬ 
erty  and  justice. 

The  poor  are  at  a  power  disadvantage, 
politically  and  economically,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  and  one  of  the  traditional 
roles  of  the  law  is  the  elimination  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  power.  Equal  justice  un¬ 
der  law  is  an  ideal  which  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  strength  and  influence  are 
countervailed  by  effective  legal  protec¬ 
tion  of  individual  rights.  Unprotected 
rights  are  no  rights  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  legal  services -program 
helps  the  poor.  In  urban  areas,  slum 
dwellers  often  demand  that  landlords 
bring  their  property  up  to  the  minimum 
standards  required  by  municipal  housing 
codes  before  they  pay  their  rent.  The 
landlord’s  response  to  such  demands  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  service  of  an  eviction  no¬ 
tice:  ‘‘If  you  don’t  like  it,  get  out.”  Such 
response  has  made  it  possible  for  land¬ 
lords  to  flaunt  housing  codes,  for  poor 
people  would  rather  live  in  rundown 
apartments  than  in  none  at  all.  With  a 
legal  services  lawyer  to  defend  the 
tenant,  the  practice  of  evicting  tenants 
who  demand  habitable  apartments  can 
be  significantly  reduced. 

In  addition  to  providing  legal  aid,  OEO 
has  funded  one  program  at  Columbia 
University  which  is  a  research  project, 
designed  to  develop  a  body  of  expertise — 
presently  nonexistent — on  the  subject  of 
the  legal  problems  of  poor  people.  In 
cooperation  with  this  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Center  of  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  Youth,  recently  funded  by  OEO, 
has  already  begun  litigation  challenging 
unannounced  visits  to  welfare  recipients’ 
homes  by  investigators  of  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Department.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  project  will  make  the  issues,  opinions, 
and  arguments  available  to  legal  services 
projects  throughout  the  country. 

Law  schools  are  being  encouraged  to 
use  OEO  funds  to  develop  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor. 
Both  the  University  of  Detroit  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi  have  already 
begun  such  programs,  and  both  of  these 
programs  are  functioning  in  connection 
with  OEO-funded  law  offices  in  which 
law  students  are  able  to  learn  at  first 
hand  the  kind  of  legal  problems  which 
the  poor  actually  have,  and  the  manner 
in  which  lawyers  can  be  of  use  in  solving 
them.  Thus,  OEO  is  changing  not  only 
the  world  of  the  poor  but  a?so  the  world 
of  the  lawyer.  One  result  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  ben  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  on  the  part  of  law  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  whom  will  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  legal  services  to  the 
poor  after  law  school. 
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OEO  and  the  project  agencies  around 
the  country  have  been  flooded  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  jobs  in  legal  services  pro¬ 
grams.  If  legal  services  does  nothing 
but  interest  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
law  school  students  and  recent  graduates 
in  the  need  and  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
viding  legal  help  for  the  poor,  I  would 
feel  it  is  worth  while. 

At  least  three  new  programs  also  de¬ 
serve  special  mention.  The  first,  con¬ 
tained  in  section  205,  would  authorize 
$88  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  provide 
training  and  public  service  employment 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Work 
experience  will  be  combined  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  training  assistance,  such  as 
basic  literacy  and  occupational  training, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  25,000 
people  will  receive  jobs,  training,  and 
supportive  services  during  the  next  year. 
This  is  a  creative  new  idea,  which  at¬ 
tacks  hard-core  unemployment  while 
supplying  needed  services.  Experts  esti¬ 
mate  that  some  5  million  people  could 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  urban  improvement, 
and  welfare.  The  supply  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  fill  these  positions  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
so.  What  better  people  to  train  for  these 
jobs  could  be  found  than  the  chronically 
unemployed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  uncontrolled 
growth  of  narcotics  addiction  has  be¬ 
come  a  fact  of  life  for  many  of  those 
in  the  target  areas  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Section  207  is  aimed  at  helping  to  meet 
this  problem.  It  authorizes  $12.5  million 
for  a  new  experimental  program  for  the 
prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  over  5,000  addicts.  The 
approach  is  noninstitutional.  It  would 
offer  the  motivation  of  a  job,  combined 
with  educational  and  training  assistance, 
in  a  total  effort  toward  providing  the 
addict  with  a  hopeful,  not  despairing, 
future.  This  program  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  New  York  State,  where 
nearly  one-half  of  the  known  narcotic 
addicts  in  the  Nation  reside. 

Section  207  also  provides  another  im¬ 
portant  new  program  by  authorizing  $8 
million  to  establish  a  program  of  small 
loans  to  persons  from  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  who  are  confronted  with  financial 
emergencies.  Approximately  40,000 
loans,  each  bearing  2  percent  annual  in¬ 
terest,  would  be  made  and  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  the  loan  will  be  made  through 
local  credit  unions  created  in  poverty 
areas  through  community  action  groups. 
Such  a  program  holds  out  great  hope  for 
averting  family  tragedies  induced  by  a 
lack  of  urgently  needed  funds,  although 
I  must  express  my  disappointment  that 
the  loan  limit  should  be  only  $300  per 
individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  has  initiated  many  new  programs, 
the  necessary  financial  commitment  has 
not  been  made.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
we  authorized  $1,785  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  portion  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
But  when  the  appropriations  bill  came 
up,  it  appropriated  $1.5  billion.  I  de¬ 
plored  this  action  and  introduced  H.R. 
15851,  which  would  have  appropriated 


the  additional  $285  million  needed  for 
full  funding  of  the  war  on  poverty  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  bill  we  now  con¬ 
sider  authorizes  $1.75  billion — $35  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion.  When  this  bill  goes  to  conference, 
I  hope  the  Senate  figure  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  poor.  We  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  duty  to  fulfill  that 
promise  with  total  commitment.  Let  us 
proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GoodellI. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  I  wish  to  give  the 
following  examples  which  point  out  to 
me  that  needless  duplication  of  existing, 
private,  State,  and  Federal  programs  is 
occurring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Seattle  Building  &  Con¬ 
struction  Trades  Council  which  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Industrialization  Center  in  Seat¬ 
tle  is  competing  wih  an  apprenticeship 
program  which  is  already  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  which  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  State  and  Federal  funds. 

Instead  of  funding  over  $1,135,000  to 
the  Seattle  project,  why  was  the  existing 
program  not  enlarged  upon  if  the  need 
is  there? 

Another  glaring  example  was  called  to 
my  attention  early  this  summer  when  the 
magazine  Welding  Engineer  carried  an 
editorial  pointing  out  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  set  up  a 
welding  training  program  in  an  eastern 
city  and  that  the  initial  program  would 
cost  about  $16,000  -a  year  to  train  four 
welders.  This  is  figured  on  the  $3,800 
cost  for  a  12-week  course  in  arc  welding. 
As  if  the  cost  were  not  a  sad  enough 
commentary,  there  is  also  another  one — 
the  students  are  receiving  training  only 
with  stick  electrodes.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  course  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  use  of  the  Mig  gun  which  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  trade. 

I  do  not  know  why  a  welding  school 
Has  to  be  set  up  in  a  city  that  has  two  of 
the  best  privately  operated  welding 
schools  in  the  country,  schools  where 
experienced  teachers  would  provide  weld¬ 
ing  students  with  adequate  training  and 
virtually  insure  them  a  job  at  a  cost  of 
one-fourth  to  one-eighth  the  money  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  going 
to  spend  per  student. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  these  are  just  two  of 
innumerable  examples  of  waste  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  through  duplication  of 
OEO  programs  with  existing  and  ade¬ 


quate  private,  State  or  Federal  programs. 
I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  legislation  which  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  considering  so  that  we  might  alter 
or  eliminate  those  portions  which  would 
lead  to  further  needless  duplication  of 
programs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  when  we  were  discussing  this  same 
poverty  war  here  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  several  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  spoke  of  the  hopes  that  we 
had  had  for  the  program.  When  the 
original  bill  to  establish  the  OEO  came 
before  us,  the  Congress  had  hopes  for  a 
vigorous,  effective  program  to  combat 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  hopes  were  shared  by  the 
impoverished. 

Last  year,  when  we  discussed  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program,  we  looked  back 
at  those  hopes  and  at  the  failure  of  the 
poverty  war  to  meet  them.  We  noted 
with  disappointment  that  the  strong, 
vigorous,  imaginative  program  we  had 
been  promised  was  in  practice  a  half¬ 
hearted  ineffectual  sham,  weighted 
down  with  political  patronage,  untrained 
and  unqualified  personnel,  and  with  a 
complete  lack  of  purpose  and  direction. 

I  wish  that  I  could  stand  here  a  year 
later  and  report  that  the  situation  had 
improved.  I  wish  I  could  point  to  the 
improvements  and  the  attempts  to  clean 
up  the  problems.  I  wish  I  could  point 
to  poverty-stricken  people  whose  faith 
in  the  Government  had  been  renewed 
and,  most  important  of  all,  whose  faith 
in  themselves  had  been  renewed  by  the 
work  of  the  OEO. 

Instead,  I  find  only  more  disappoint¬ 
ment,  more  political  antics,  more  mis¬ 
management,  more  people  asking  “when 
will  the  poor  be  helped?”  We  have 
pumped  billions  of  dollars  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  never  gotten  off  the 
ground.  And  here  we  stand  once  again, 
about  to  pour  in  more  money,  about  to 
pledge  the  taxpayers  to  another  year  of 
supporting  one  of  the  most  expensive 
boondoggle  in  our  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartbreaking  part 
of  this  is  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  that  this  program  which  prom¬ 
ised  them  so  much  can  give  them  so 
little.  Many  of  the  people  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  here  are  already  suspicious  of 
their  Government.  They  feel  that  it 
does  not  represent  them,  and  they  blame 
their  society  for  the  poverty  they  live  in. 
One  of  the  most  laudable  goals  of  this 
program  was  to  restore  their  faith  and 
give  them  hope  and  confidence. 

This  summer,  two  teaching  Sisters 
from  a  convent  in  Florida  came  to 
Washington  and  worked  with  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  here.  With  their  lives  al¬ 
ready  dedicated  to  helping  others,  they 
came  full  of  energy  to  see  and  help  in 
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what  they  expected  to  be  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  program  could  do  for 
the  poor.  They  left  hurt,  bewildered, 
and  disappointed.  They  told  me  of 
young  men  and  women  who  were  just 
beginning  to  think  that  someone  cared, 
beginning  to  really  want  to  learn  and 
work  and  make  something  of  themselves. 
They  told  me  of  the  promises  made  these 
young  people  and  never  kept.  Paychecks 
were  held  up  for  weeks.  Careless  han¬ 
dling  of  the  books  and  confusion  in  of¬ 
fices  resulted  in  incorrect  payments, 
errors  which  then  took  weeks  to  correct. 
They  told  me  of  equipment  promised  and 
never  delivered,  of  appointments  broken, 
of  endless  waiting,  of  the  struggle  to  get 
needed  supplies,  of  the  royal  runaround 
whenever  they  tried  to  appeal  to  the 
poverty  authorities. 

They  were  indignant,  they  were  upset, 
and  they  were  terribly  disappointed. 
They  saw  young  people  buoyed  up  by 
hopes  and  promises,  let  down.  They 
saw  old  suspicions  creep  back.  They 
heary  cynicism  return,  and  apathy  and 
distrust. 

Their  story  is  not  an  unusual  one.  We 
have  heard  it  in  variation  from  all  over 
the  country.  Bungling  in  the  OEO  has 
come  to  be  expected,  and  such  reports 
cause  little  surprise  any  more. 

In  Memphis,  Term.,  youths  with  a 
weekly  salary  of  $31.25  were  forced  to 
kick  back  $25  each  from  their  salaries 
for  the  hiring  of  an  unauthorized  super¬ 
visor.  In  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  a  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  project  was  canceled 
after  it  was  discovered  that  90  percent  of 
the  youths  enrolled  were  not  from  low 
income  families.  Officials  in  Chicago  ad¬ 
mit  that  27*4  percent  of  their  23,804 
children  in  the  Headstart  program  were 
from  families  exceeding  the  poverty 
level.  They  did  not  even  know  the  in¬ 
comes  for  20  percent  more.  This  means 
that  another  5,000  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  could  have  been  helped. 

Payroll  ghosts  are  haunting  the  Boston 
community  development  program;  200 
of  the  600  teenagers  employed  last  sum¬ 
mer  claim  that  their  W2  forms  showed 
more  income  than  they  actually  received. 
An  additional  200,  for  whom  W2  forms 
had  been  issued  and  in  whose  names 
checks  were  written  cannot  be  located — • 
either  because  they  were  signed  up  with¬ 
out  addresses  or  because  they  never 
existed. 

In  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  after  wait¬ 
ing  since  August  of  1965  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  forms  to  arrive,  the  city  paid  for 
its  own  director,  teachers,  and  facilities 
to  get  the  Headstart  program  underway. 
The  forms  arrived  in  November,  and  the 
officials  were  told  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  getting  them  cleared  before  March  of 
1966. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  was 
assigned  to  a  camp  90  miles  from  his 
home.  His  travels  to  get  there  covered 
400  miles  and  2  days,  3  plane  changes, 
a  bus  ride,  and  a  car  ride.  All  this  was  at 
Government  expense,  and  after  the  Job 
Corps  had  been  advised  that  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  would  have  been  by  taxi  for  $35. 

In  Chicago,  city  hall  controls  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  42  of  the  75  community 
action  directors.  This  enables  the  mayor 
to  keep  control  of  the  $21  million  in  pov¬ 


erty  grants  to  keep  his  political  machine 
running. 

In  Philadelphia,  of  the  first  16  group 
leaders  hired  to  work  with  youngsters 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  13  had 
arrest  records  including  larceny,  assault 
and  battery,  and  morals  counts  involv¬ 
ing  minors. 

In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the  poverty 
programs  spent  $345,549  to  renovate  a 
hotel  worth  $250,000.  A  corporation 
whose  president  was  then  a  leading  Dem¬ 
ocrat  officeholder  receives  $94,800  a  year 
profit  on  the  property. 

In  Pasadena,  Tex.,  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Youth  Corps  to  be  a  strictly 
“poor-folks”  program.  The  chairman  of 
the  selection  committee  was  quoted  say¬ 
ing: 

We  felt  there  could  be  kind^  of  poverty 
other  than  material  poverty,  that  perhaps 
some  needed  jobs  for*  spiritual  or  other  rea¬ 
sons. 

It  was  reported  that  some  youths  were 
hired  who  just  wanted  to  support  a  car. 
If  they  went  down  the  list  far  enough, 
he  admitted,  it  is  possible  a  boy  with  a 
father  and  mother  who  made  $20,080  a 
year  could  have  been  hired.  Maybe  that 
is  poverty  in  Texas,  but  I  doubt  that  this 
is  what  Congress  had  in  mind. 

Over  one  third  of  the  employees,  38 
percent  making  over  $6,000  at  five  men’s 
urban  Job  Corps  centers  received  over  a 
20-percent  increase  to  join  the  war  on 
poverty.  Percentage  increase  run  as 
high  as  526  percent,  and  increases  over 
100  percent  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

On  the  subject  of  salaries,  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [William  Ayers],  pointed  out 
some  very  pertinent  figures  earlier  this 
year.  According  to  the  President’s  1967 
budget  6,484  permanent  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  are  budgeted  to  run  Mr.  Shriver’s 
war  at  a  cost  nearing  53%  million  in 
salaries  alone.  Twenty-five  of  these  are 
paid  more  than  General  Westmoreland. 
Five  receive  more  than  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  who  runs  pro¬ 
grams  twice  the  size  of  the  entire  poverty 
war. 

The  tragic  part  is  that  this  bill  we 
are  talking  about  today  only  repeats  the 
same  old  promises,  only  makes  the  same 
old  claims,  only  tries  to  buoy  the  hopes 
of  the  poor,  without  providing  a  single 
concrete  step  for  fulfilling  them. 

We  have  had  2  years  now  to  profit  by 
our  mistakes,  to  learn  by  our  experiences 
and  to  try  to  improve  the  concepts  and 
the  operation  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Instead,  we  have  just  poured  in  more 
money. 

It  has  become  even  clearer  than  it  was 
last  year  that  the  majority  does  not  want 
the  investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty 
that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the 
program  work.  We  have  attempted  on 
many  occasions  and  even  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  to  institute  such  hearings  and 
investigations,  but  we  have  been  blocked 
at  every  turn.  The  hearings  were  so 
stacked  with  favorable  witnesses  that 
Sargent  Shriver  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  critical.  Republican  suggestions 
for  witnesses  were  summarily  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  better  return  on  the  investment 
of  $2.3  billion  of  their  taxes.  And  they 
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deserve  to  know  where  the  next  install¬ 
ment  will  go  and  what  they  will  get  from 
it.  No  one  expects  the  program  to  end 
poverty  overnight,  or  entirely.  But  we 
do  have  a  right  to  expect  that  after  2 
years  and  $2  billion,  some  progress  might 
have  been  made.  Or  at  least  that  some 
progress  is  in  sight. 

Unfortunately,  it  looks  as  if  all  that  is 
in  sight  is  more  waste,  more  unkept 
promises,  more  highly  paid  political 
hacks,  and  more  newspaper  articles 
about  the  failures  and  foibles  of  the 
most  expensive  fraud  of  the  decade. 

This  is  not  what  we  wanted.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  what  many  of  us  predict¬ 
ed.  It  did  not  take  a  crystal  ball  to  see 
that  a  poorly  conceived  and  badly  plan¬ 
ned  program  run  by  unqualified  leaders 
on  political  patronage  was  doomed  to 
fail.  And  it  takes  no  occult  powers  to 
see  that  until  these  basic  flaws  are 
righted,  the  poverty  war  cannot  fulfill 
the  hopes  of  either  the  poor  or  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  not  interested 
in  the  poverty  stricken  that  we  oppose 
this  bill.  It  is  rather  because  we  do  care 
and  because  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  cries  of  “when  will  the  poor 
be  helped,”  that  we  continue  to  insist 
upon  a  more  responsible  program. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
now  and  then  we  all  get  a  wonderful  let¬ 
ter  from  what  we  like  to  call  our  grass¬ 
roots  back  home.  If  you  will  indulge  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  lady.  I  think 
this  is  truly  grassroots,  Oswegatchie, 
N.Y.  I  will  not  try  to  identify  where  that 
is  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks. 

But  in  this  letter  she  wrote  to  her 
Congressman,  she  said  this : 

The  “Vista”  program  in  Oswegatchie  was 
(is)  sure  a  big  joke!  You  should  have  seen 
the  two  characters  who  came  here  last  fall 
to  show  us  how  to  live.  Ha!  Two  beatniks, 
no  less,  with  scraggly  beards  and  long  hair 
to  say  nothing  of  tight  pants.  One  left 
when  we  had  our  first  frost — the  second  has 
stayed  on  and  altho  we  can’t  see  that  he  has 
done  anything  for  Oswegatchie  in  7  months, 
we  have  managed  thru  the  school  and  clergy 
to  make  him  look  quite  human,  so  now  he 
has  taken  his  government  car  and  his  credit 
card  and  gone  to  Potsdam  to  live. 

The  community  she  refers  to  has  two 
colleges. 

Her  letter  continues : 

He  is  now  shorn  and  shaved  so  we  have 
reversed  the  formula  and  have  done  some¬ 
thing  for  VISTA.  And  when  he  returns  to 
Berkley  College  in  California  next  fall  they 
may  send  us  a  whole  flock  of  these  char¬ 
acters  to  “humanize.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  she  concluded 
in  her  letter  as  follows: 

You  may  wonder  what  sort  of  a  nut  I  am. 
I  am  one  of  many  who  try  to  serve  their 
community  and  fellow  men — who  work  in 
churches,  on  school  boards  and  fraternal 
organizations;  who  hold  a  job — care  for  their 
homes  and  families  and  who  worry  about 
wars  in  far-off  lands  that  kill  our  fine  young 
men  for  reasons  we  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand,  who  desire  to  build  up  a  certain 
amount  of  security  for  our  old  age,  if  we 
achieve  it,  and  who  still  have  faith  in  God 
and  country  and  even  our  Congressmen. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  going  to  assume 
for  the  purposes  of  my  remarks  here 
that  your  letter  is  correct  and  I  am  sorry 
that  this  was  not  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  sooner  because  I  am  opposed  to  that 
kind  of  person  myself,  the  kind  of  beat¬ 
nik  who  was  described  there.  They  do 
not  represent  my  philosophy  and  I  hope 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  program. 

If  you  have  any  evidence  of  this,  if 
you  will  turn  it  over  to  me,  I  will  do  my 
level  best  to  get  them  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  an  embarrassment  to 
me  personally,  and  I  think  they  are  an 
embarrassment  to  our  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  VISTA 
program  can  be  a  fine  program.  I 
regret  to  hear  these  kind  of  remarks 
about  the  volunteers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  general  debate,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  first  of  all  that 
wre  Republicans  have  tried  to  take  a  con¬ 
structive  view  of  the  poverty  program. 
From  the  very  beginning — and  I  will  not 
reiterate  what  has  been  said  here  earlier 
today — we  have  offered  specific  alterna¬ 
tives.  Since  the  program  has  gotten 
underway,  and  it  is  now  2  years  old,  a 
great  many  problems  have  developed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  it  must  be 
to  you,  that  these  problems  seem  to  pro¬ 
liferate  and  compound  themselves. 

Unfortunately  and  sadly,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  that  this  Congress  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  even  today  to  take  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  begin  to  do  the  job 
that  we  all  agree  should  be  done. 

There  have  been  good  programs. 
Some  of  them  were  proposed  by  a  few  of 
us  before  there  was  a  war  on  poverty  and 
they  have  done  some  good.  But  it  is 
unforgiveable  that  after  2  years  we  are 
unwilling  as  Members  of  Congress,  yes, 
as  Americans,  to  take  an  honest  look  at 
this  program  and  make  the  changes  that 
should  be  made. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  this  year  the 
hearings  on  the  poverty  program  were  a 
farce,  literally.  Those  who  were  heard 
made  contributions,  but  they  were  al¬ 
most  exclusively  those  who  were  repre¬ 
senting  the  administration. 

We  asked  that  there  be  67  different 
witnesses  called.  Some  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  had  been  out  on  the  road  with  the 
investigative  staff;  some  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had.  We  talked  with  people  in  the 
field  who  were  striving  to  make  this  law 
work.  We  were  aware  of  the  number  of 
problems.  We  felt  there  were  people 
who  were  working  to  eliminate  poverty 
who  had  greater  wisdom,  perhaps,  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  program 
than  we  did. 

None  of  the  67  witnesses  were  called. 
Not  a  single  constructive  critic  was 
called.  In  fact,  the  most  critical  witness 
was  the  first,  Mr.  Shriver,  who  spent  the 
first  five  pages  of  his  testimony  outlin¬ 
ing  an  admission  of  things  that  were 
wrong  with  the  program. 


When  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
was  asked  by  the  press  why  none  of  the 
67  witnesses  were  called,  he  said,  “Be¬ 
cause  I  am  chairman.’’ 

This  concerns  us  because  today  we 
come  to  the  final  moments  of  general 
debate.  Tomorrow  we  will  be  marking 
up  this  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  will  at  the 
outset  offer  a  constructive  substitute 
that  has  been,  I  must  say,  much  misrep¬ 
resented.  It  is  called  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  It  would  drastically  redirect 
this  program. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  listened  to  the 
very  eloquent  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan].  He  ex¬ 
pressed  very  well  the  objectives  that 
many  of  us  have.  He  expressed  very  well 
what  many  of  us  wish  this  program  were. 

Unfortunately,  too  often  the  program 
does  not  stack  up.  We  have  heard  dis¬ 
cussion  earlier  of  the  poverty  program 
reducing  the  welfare  rate.  We  would  all 
like  to  do  that.  We  would  all  like  to  get 
more  people  off  welfare.  The  evidence 
is  that  in  a  period  of  mounting  pros  ¬ 
perity  and  decreasing  unemployment, 
welfare  expenses  have  been  going  up.  I 
need  only  quote  the  report  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  this  spring  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill: 

When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  annual 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966,  it 
reduced  the  request  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  by  $242,200,000  on  the  basis 
that  we  have  been  appropriating  hundreds 
of  millions  of  additional  dollars  every  year 
for  the  past  few  years  for  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  combating  dependency,  and  the 
outlook  for  reduction  in  the  rate  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time. 

This  was  the  summer  of  1965.  Con¬ 
tinuing  : 

Of  course,  unemployment  rates  have  been 
going  to  even  lower  rates  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  when  Congress  acted  on  the  original 
appropriation  for  1966,  yet  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  is  not  only  to  restore  the  reduction 
made  by  Congress  last  year,  but  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  approximately  $140  million. 

We  can  argue  about  the  merits  of  in¬ 
dividual  programs,  but  none  of  us  can 
argue  about  the  fact  that  there  are 
warning  signs,  that  the  amber  light  is 
up  on  this  program,  if  not  a  more  serious 
warning,  and  if  we  believe  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  eliminating  poverty — and  I  think 
we  all  do — we  had  better  make  some 
changes.  So  when  those  of  us  who  criti¬ 
cize,  offer  constructive  suggestions  in  the 
next  few  days  and  present  our  views,  I 
hope  they  will  have  the  serious  and  sin¬ 
cere  attention  of  the  membership,  and 
that  we  can  make  some  significant 
changes  in  this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie!  earlier  talked  about  the  Job  Corps. 
I  will  not  reiterate  the  many  revelations 
there  have  been.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
never  been  one  who  criticized  the  fact 
that  there  were  some  problems  in  Job 
Corps  camps  getting  unruly  youngsters 
adjusted,  provided  officials  were  realis¬ 
tically  trying  to  apply  discipline.  I  have 
never  been  one  who  criticized,  where 
people,  young  people,  who  had  had  prob¬ 
lems  and  brushes  with  the  law,  were  be¬ 
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ing  given  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
chance  to  make  good,  and  yet  some  of 
them  might  get  in  trouble.  This  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

But  we  get  a  little  tired  of  the  reply 
constantly  that  we  have  to  expect  these 
things,  and  we  do  not  do  anything  dif¬ 
ferently  to  perhaps  improve  the  program. 

We  have  now  had,  according  to  present 
statistics,  11,254  young  people  graduate 
from  the  Job  Corps  camps.  OEO  has 
claimed  4,971  of  them  as  confirmed 
placements  in  jobs,  in  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  or  in  school.  That’s  less  than  half. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  have  saved  less 
than  half,  if  we  have  really  saved  them, 
the  investment  would  be  worthwhile. 
But  unfortunately,  the  best  objective 
analysis  that  We  have  been  able  to  get  by 
respected  economists  and  academicians 
is  that  these  figures  are  not  reliable. 

When  we  look  at  the  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  with  respect  to  Job  Corps  enrollees, 
we  cannot  help  but  have  questions.  The 
boy  or  girl  graduates  from  the  Job  Corps 
and  then  what  happens  to  him  or  her? 

Unless  he  lo.ates  in  the  immediate 
area  of  that  Job  Corps  center,  the  center 
is  finished  with  him.  He  is  referred  to  a 
regional  office.  The  regional  offices  have 
just  been  developing  and  getting  per¬ 
sonnel.  They  have  had  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems  churning  all  around  them.  They 
obviously  were  not  giving  individual  care 
to  the  enrollees  to  try  to  help  these 
youngsters  get  back  into  the  flow  of  our 
economic  system. 

A  large  number  of  them,  in  fact  most 
of  them,  have  been  graduated  and  just 
dropped  back  into  society.  Most  of  these 
figures  we  find  are  reports  that  they  had 
a  first  connection  on  a  job.  They  are 
very  unreliable  reports.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  we  found  that  actually  they  had 
taken  jobs  at  a  lower  level  than  they  had 
before  they  went  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
figures  I  can  find,  there  are  over  11,000 
graduates  and  only  about  5,000  place¬ 
ments.  This  brings  another  point  to 
mind.  In  the  Job  Corps  center,  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  people  who  apply 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  they  come 
to  the  Job  Corps  center,  so  therefore  the 
community  identification  is  lost,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  people  in  that  area  that  it  is 
their  job  center  for  their  young  people. 

So  we  have  a  community  relationship 
breakdown. 

There  are  two  things  that  go  wrong. 
There  is  the  impossibility  of  following 
through  on  placement  and,  second,  the 
community  relationship  breaks  down,  the 
rapport  between  the  people  in  the  Job 
Corps  center  and  the  people  who  should 
depend  on  it  to  give  them  help. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  must  say 
many  of  those  sitting  here  know  that  4 
or  5  years  ago,  I  was  asking  for  a  resi¬ 
dent  skill  center  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  in 
this  concept.  But  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  at  the  misuse  of  this  concept. 

Perhaps  we  only  have  to  write  one 
statistic  into  the  Record  when  we  con- 
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sider  what  has  been  going  on  in  these 
Job  Corps  camps,  and  that  is  the  statis¬ 
tic  that  was  referred  to  earlier  in  our  de¬ 
bate.  In  the  vocational  area  residential 
schools,  the  average  cost  per  enrollee  has 
been  $2,600,  testified  to  in  our  hearings 
in  the  Education  Subcommittee,  with  an 
80  to  85  percent  job  connection  confirmed 
at  the  end  of  the  road.  They  took,  in 
some  instances,  Job  Corps  dropouts  and 
1'0J  GCfcS 

What  is  the  cost  in  the  Job  Coi-ps?  It 
is  estimated  somewhere  between  $9,000 
and  $12,000  or  $13,000.  If  nothing  else, 
we  can  say  that  for  the  cost  of  $9,000  or 
$10,000,  we  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
three  or  four  more  youngsters  than  we 
have. 

Many  of  us  bridle  because  we  are  not 
convinced  that  for  that  cost  we  have  ac¬ 
tually  done  anything  very  significant  for 
these  people. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  point.  Page  12 
of  the  report  finally  released  by  our 
chairman,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs,  talks  about  the 
conservation  camps.  It  could  readily 
read  right  out  of  our  debate  of  1964, 
spoken  by  Republicans : 

First,  the  skills  being  taught  at  these  cen¬ 
ter's  are  not  marketable  in  an  urban  area  en¬ 
vironment,  from  which  most  of  the  enrollees 
came  and  to  which  they  will  return. 

Second,  most  of  the  centers  are  so  remote 
to  the  need  for  doing  meaningful  conserva¬ 
tion  work  that  the  corpsmen  spend  most  of 
their  time  keeping  the  centers  intact. 

Third,  most  of  the  enrollees  enlisted  in  the 
Job  Corps  to  learn  marketable  skills  and  find 
themselves  in  remote  places  doing  nothing 
but  digging  ditches,  which  discourages  many 
beyond  the  point  of  restoration. 

That  is  from  the  chairman’s  report. 

With  all  of  these  factors  let  me  em¬ 
phasize,  I  believe  very  deply  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  involvment  of  the  poor.  Perhaps 
the  saddest  part  of  this  program  is  the 
community  action  program.  We  have 
made  some  good  starts,  but  basically 
across  this  country  we  have  had  chaos 
for  2  years  in  the  formation  of  our  com¬ 
munity  action  boards.  It  is  time  Con¬ 
gress  delineated  in  the  law  what  kind  of 
representation  we  expect  on  these  boards. 
It  is  time  we  set  a  minimum  requirement 
of  involvement  of  the  poor,  in  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  board.  It  is  time  we  set,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ryan]  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]  advocated  last  summer, 
a  minimum  requirement  for  involvement 
of  the  poor  on  these  boards,  as  well  as 
the  involvement  of  all  other  elements  of 
our  society  and  community.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  ad¬ 
vocated  that  in  specific  terms  when  the 
original  poverty  proposal  came  to  our 
committee  in  1964. 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  fact,  and 
it  is  a  fact,  testified  to  in  the  record,  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Memphis,  San 
Antonio,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Albany,  Mo¬ 
bile,  not  to  mention  Oakland  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  do  not  have  true  representation 
of  the  poor,  selected  by  the  poor  them¬ 
selves,  on  these  boards. 

But  we  seem  not  ready  to  do  anything 
about  this,  to  set  out  the  standards  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  to  eliminate  the 
community  civil  war  that  has  been  going 
on  in  too  many  of  our  communities,  to 


insist  that  OEO  set  clear  administrative 
guidelines  and  stop  vacillating  back  and 
forth,  treating  one  community  one  way 
and  another  community  another  way 
and  retracting  the  financial  commit¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made. 

It  is  time  we  started  involving  the 
States,  when  we  can,  in  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  good  faith  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  have  prepared 
the  opportunity  crusade.  It  would  cut 
$300  million  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  It  would  do  so  by  sev¬ 
eral  devices. 

First,  it  would  transfer  the  Headstart 
program  under  one  leadership,  the  Office 
of  Education.  It  would  see  to  it  that  all 
of  these  programs  were  coordinated. 

Someone  said  earlier,  “We  have  given 
up  coordination.” 

My  gosh  sakes,  what  we  want  is  co¬ 
ordination.  We  want  manpower  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  coordinate  with  the  Job 
Corps  and  not  to  send  children  to  the 
Job  Corps  who  can  be  trained  under  vo¬ 
cational  education  or  manpower  pro¬ 
grams.  We  want  them  to  start  cutting 
costs.  We  want  the  OEO  to  concentrate 
on  community  action. 

We  would  double  the  money  in  com¬ 
munity  action.  Unlike  the  committee 
bill,  we  do  not  earmark  these  funds.  We 
want  to  insist  on  representative  boards, 
and  then  let  them  use  the  money  the 
way  they  see  fit  for  their  people,  with 
representation  of  the  poor. 

We  would  realine  this  program  to  give 
the  SBA  responsibility  for  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  loans,  keeping  the  community  action 
boards  involved  in  these  decisions  but 
putting  the  responsibility  in  Washington 
on  a  single  agency. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  after  all  the  administrative  chaos 
that  has  gone  on  in  this  program,  the 
OEO  has  all  it  can  handle,  if  .  not  more 
than  it  can  handle,  in  just  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program.  That  is  what  we 
would  leave  it  with. 

We  hope  the  Members  will  give  the 
opportunity  crusade  and  our  amend¬ 
ments  serious  consideration,  because 
they  are  offered  seriously  and  sincerely. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - A  WHISPER  OF  SCANDAL? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  community  action 
program  has  the  greatest  potential  of 
the  entire  poverty  program  as  an  innova¬ 
tive  force  to  channel  and  focus  all  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  local  and  private  efforts  for 
the  development  of  human  resources.  As 
designed,  the  community  action  program 
would  allow,  for  the  first  time,  the  people 
to  be  served  by  the  program  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  communicate  their  real  needs 
to  people  with  the  ability  to  assist  them. 
Through  a  two-way  communication, 
each  community  could  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  specifically  tailored  to  meet  the 
specific  demands  of  its  peoples.  How  has 
the  performance  of  community  action 
matched  the  potential?  The  structure 
would  hardly  be  recognizable  by  the  blue¬ 
print.  Community  action  has  become 
the  most  confused,  mismanaged,  and  in¬ 
effective  effort  of  the  entire  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  original  design  of  the  program 
has  been  obscured  by — 


First,  virtual  community  civil  war  over 
the  structure  of  community  action  policy 
boards  caused  by  the  vacillating  and  in¬ 
definite  policy  by  OEO  central  on  rep¬ 
resentation  ; 

Second,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
chicanery ; 

Third,  the  failure  of  OEO  to  set  ade¬ 
quate  administrative  guidelines; 

Fourth,  the  vacillation  of  OEO  on 
guidelines  that  are  set; 

Fifth,  the  retraction  of  OEO  from  fi¬ 
nancial  commitments  to  CAP’s;  and 

Sixth,  failure  to  involve  States. 

Formulas  for  selection  of  the  CAP 
boards  varied.  Some  cities  have  beep  al¬ 
lowed  to  hedge  on  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  board  while  others  have 
had  their  funds  withheld  until  they  have 
complied  with  an  OEO  prescription.  In 
the  prepared  testimony  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Shriver 
acknowledged  that  there  was  insufficient 
representation  of  the  poor  in:  Los  Ang¬ 
eles,  Cleveland,  Memphis,  San  Antonio, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Albany  and  Mobile. 
Two  additional  cities  not  mentioned  by 
him,  but  acknowledged  to  have  very  con¬ 
trolled  selection  of  membership,  are  Oak¬ 
land  and  Chicago. 

Full  committee  investigators  found 
true  representation  and  participation 
lacking  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Newark,  New 
Haven,  and  Oakland. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Shriver  was  ballyhooing 
elections  as  the  true  method  of  getting 
involvement  of  the  poor  on  community 
action  boards.  After  several  well-pub¬ 
licized  attempts  at  holding  community¬ 
wide  elections  of  the  poor,  the  disap¬ 
pointing  turnouts — 1  percent,  5  percent, 
4  percent — caused  Mr.  Shriver  to  com¬ 
pletely  reverse  his  position  on  elections. 
We  do  not  support  elections  as  the  sole 
method,  nor  necessarily  the  best  method 
ot  achieving  involvement  of  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  feel  that  the 
failure  should  be  judged  on  face  value  or 
that  it  should  be  construed  as  a  reason 
for  abandoning  the  “involvement  con¬ 
cept.” 

The  most  basic  involvement  of  the  poor 
in  the  poverty  program  is  their  receipt 
of  its  benefits.  How  well  have  they  fared 
in  this  type  of  involvement?  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  after  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $2.3  billion,  many  people  have 
been  recipients  of  true  aid  from  the  pov¬ 
erty  program — particularly  such  people 
as  Headstart  enrollees  and  recipients  of 
small  business  and  rural  loans.  Many 
more  thousands  of  people,  as  Mr.  Shriver 
is  so  fond  of  quoting,  have  been  exposed 
to  the  program  in  the  past  2  years — Job 
Corps  enrollees,  for  instance,  who  have 
walked  in  and  out  of  Job  Corps  camp 
gates,  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees  who  were  put  “to  work  clean¬ 
ing  lots”  to  prevent  them  from  rioting. 
How  many  of  the  program  enrollees  who 
have  been  touched  by  the  program  have 
benefited  from  the  program  is  another 
story. 

This  is  the  real  scandal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — that  $2.3  billion  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  and  a  recent  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  can  claim : 

The  really  poor  have  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked.  The  program  Isn't  yet 
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really  reaching  out  to  the  masses  of  the  poor 
where  they  are  in  their  slums  and  meeting 
their  needs. 

CONFUSING  AND  CONTRADICTORY  DIRECTIVES 
FROM  OEO 

Much  of  the  local  confusion  and  strife 
resulting  from  the  limitation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  poverty  programs  is  due 
to  the  directives  issued  by  OEO.  On 
some  matters  such  as  representation 
and  organization  of  community  action 
boards  OEO  has  refused  to  take  a  stand 
other  than  not  taking  a  stand.  No  com¬ 
munity  is  able  to  tell  what  is  acceptable 
in  OEO’s  eye  until  OEO  has  given  final 
approval  to  the  local  plan.  Apparently 
on  the  matter  of  community  action 
boards,  OEO  makes  a  case-by-case  deci¬ 
sion.  Because  OEO  has  frequently  re¬ 
treated  from  ideological  positions  and 
lacks  written  guidelines  on  the  subject, 
it  has  little  influence  in  enforcing  its 
ideas.  Take  for  example  the  struggle 
that  has  beset  Milwaukee  for  the  past 
year  wTith  the  resultant  waste  of  time  and 
effort. 

In  November  1965,  Milwaukee  was  to 
have  notified  OEO  that  it  had  accom¬ 
plished  real  representation  of  the  poor  on 
its  CAP  board,  or  risk  the  loss  of  its  al¬ 
lotted  CAP  grant.  The  representation 
problem  was  not  cleared  up  by  the  dead¬ 
line  but  funds  were  released  by  the 
Washington  office  in  December  and  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  work  on  programs. 

Then  after  releasing  the  funds,  OEO 
indicated  they  still  were  not  satisfied. 
However,  Milwaukee  was  allowed  to  act 
under  an  “interim”  plan  until  July  1, 
1966,  by  which  date  the  poor  were  to 
have  been  given  a  greater  voice  in  the 
program.  July  1  came  and  went  with 
no  improvement  having  been  made.  A 
lenient  OEO  has  now  given  Milwaukee 
an  extension  until  November  1  to  work 
out  a  plan.  With  OEO’s  past  history  of 
retreat,  I  wonder  whether  the  Milwaukee 
CAP  board  will  feel  compelled  to  expand 
itself  even  by  November  1 . 

Unfortunately,  even  in  cases  where 
they  do  set  guidelines,  they  frequently 
retreat.  I  have  in  mind,  particularly  the 
infamous  CAP  guideline  memo  No.  23 
which  deals  with  personnel  policies  and 
procedures.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  di¬ 
rective  states  that : 

No  person  who  serves  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  governing  body,  the  neighborhood 
council,  or  other  major  policy  advisory  body 
of  a  grantee  may  be  employed  by  the  grantee 
or  any  of  its  delegate  agencies. 

Because  of  this  clause,  and  another 
regarding  the  families  of  board  mem¬ 
bers,  a  number  of  CAP  agencies  had  to 
drop  personnel,  and  thus  protested  vigor¬ 
ously.  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  cities 
affected.  They  had  to  suspend  an  esti¬ 
mated  500  people  on  June  29,  1966.  But 
a  week  later  OEO  allowed  the  500  to  be 
restored  to  their  jobs,  “pending  a  study.” 

When  the  community  action  program 
is  discussed,  people  usually  talk  in  terms 
of  the  large  cities — Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Detroit — little  is  said  about  rural 
programs  or  programs  in  nonurban 
areas.  The  reason  is  that  very  little  has 
been  started  in  nonurban  areas.  Still 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  have  gone  to  rural  areas 
and  much  of  that  money  has  been  in 
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Headstart.  What  is  the  reason?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  lack  of  need.  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  U.S.  poor  live  in  rural 
areas.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  programs  initiated  in  the  rural 
areas  because  of  their  special  problems. 
OEO,  however,  has  been  very  negligent 
in  using  imagination  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  help  these  areas.  When  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed  they  can  be  very 
good — such  as  the  L.B.J.  &  C.  CAP  in 
Tennessee  and  the  W.A.M.Y.  CAP  in 
North  Carolina  which  has  a  very  imagi¬ 
native  craft  cooperative  in  operation. 

Certain  State  technical  assistance 
offices  have  been  very  active  in  trying  to 
promote  rural  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  aiding  them  with  technical 
assistance.  Now  that  they  have  over¬ 
come  many  handicaps  and  succeeded  in 
developing  CAP  structures,  slowly  devel¬ 
oping  the  hard-to-win  rural  confidence, 
they  find  their  work  is  going  to  be  un¬ 
done  by  a  severe  unavailability  of  funds. 

The  fund  shortage  is  going  to  be  no 
less  acute  in  urban  areas.  The  loss  in 
confidence  of  the  poor  is  a  severe  disa¬ 
bility  to  the  progress  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should 
have  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
Republican  poverty  memos  we  have  is¬ 
sued  regarding  the  problems  with  the 
war  on  poverty  program,  and  Republican 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program.  I 
include  the  memos  at  this  point: 
[Republican  poverty  memo,  Tuesday,  Mar. 

15,  1966] 

No.  1 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  poverty 
program.  Congressman  Quie  and  I  are 
pressing  for  consideration  of  our  proposal 
to  substitute  an  Opportunity  Crusade  for 
the  misfiring  War  on  Poverty. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Shriver  testified  rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  issues.  Among 
other  things,  in  his  prepared  testimony,  he 
made  the  incredible  statement  that,  “Since 
last  summer  fewer  than  50  ineligibles  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.”  The  very  next  day,  Secretary  Wirtz 
contradicted  Mr.  Shriver  by  admitting  that 
at  least  five  to  six  thousand  enrollees  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  been  found 
ineligible  and  dropped  since  last  summer. 
1700  were  dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since 
January  1st.  Now  they  are  saying  that  these 
are  welfare  cases,  barely  exceeding  the  strict 
poverty  standards.  Well,  a  quick  spot  check 
of  widely  dispersed  records  in  Chicago  gives 
quite  a  different  picture.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me  from 
questioning  Mr.  Shriver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names  of 
the  enrollees  to  spare  them  embarrassment; 
however,  they  are  available  to  officials  who 
may  be  interested: 

Male  enrollee — 17,  family  of  four,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $11,000  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $10,200  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 19,  family  of  two  (house¬ 
wife  with  no  children),  husband  head  of 
household,  income  $5, 000-plus  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 18,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  and  mother  both  work, 
earn  jointly  $150  per  week. 

Female  enrollee — 20,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  head  of  household,  in¬ 
come  $7,500  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 17,  family  of  six,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $7, 000-plus  a  year. 

Male  enrolle — 19,  family  of  five,  grand¬ 
father  head  of  household,  income  $7, 000-plus 
a  year. 


Male  enrollee — 18,  family  of  six,  father 
and  mother  both  work,  earn  jointly  $500  a 
month. 

Male  enrollee — 20,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $5,400  a  year. 

This  is  the  program  supposed  to  help  poor 
youngsters  who  are  school  dropouts  or  likely 
drop-outs  for  reasons  of  poverty.  Obviously, 
a  full  investigation  would  reveal  many  times 
more  than  Mr.  Shriver’s  50  ineligibles  in  Chi¬ 
cago  alone.  And  no  wonder!  Last  November 
the  public  relations  representative  for  the 
Chicago  poverty  program  stated,  “We  don’t 
know  what  the  families  of  kids  make.  No 
straight  flat  figure  on  what  an  applicant 
family  should  make  has  been  set.  We  have 
no  statistics  on  incomes  of  the  families  of 
the  kids  in  the  Corps.  We  assume  that, 
when  we  receive  a  name  from  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service,  the  candidate 
named  is  qualified.” 

At  that  time,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Chicago  program  was  quoted  as  follows: 
“It  is  absolutely  correct  that,  until  today, 
no  means  test  was  given  in  recruiting.” 

Almost  one  quarter  of  the  total  enrollees 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Chicago 
had  to  be  dropped  because  they  exceeded  the 
income  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  in  Chicago  admits  that 
there  are  at  least  35,000,  and  others  estimate 
up  to  60,000,  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  in  Chicago  who  fully  meet 
the  poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  but  weren’t  given  a  chance. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases;  they  prevail 
all  over  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
1,700  dropped  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jack  Howard, 
'Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
admitted  that  about  2,000  in  New  York  City 
and  at  least  1,000  in  Los  Angeles  were  ineli¬ 
gible.  That  is  close  to  5,000  ineligibles  from 
three -cities  alone. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  discuss  other 
serious  violations  in  the  poverty  program  in 
Chicago.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  empha¬ 
size  that  the  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade  would  correct  these  deficiencies  and  put 
50,000  youngsters  into  productive  jobs  in 
private  enterprise  through  a  new  Industry 
Youth  Corps. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mar.  16,  1966] 

No.  2 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie) 

We  who  believe  in  the  concept  of  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  out  of  the  debris  of 
despair  are  dismayed  by  the  lavish  spend¬ 
ing  and  waste  that  have  blocked  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  present  War  on  Poverty.  It  is 
especially  disheartening  to  see  the  great 
potential  that  lies  within  the  anti-poverty 
concept  spend  itself  in  needless  bureaucratic 
confusion. 

The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to 
cease  is  long  past.  The  Administration’s  War 
on  Poverty  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and 
the  time  for  target  practice  is  over.  The 
program  should  be  zeroed-in  and  hitting  its 
mark.  But,  unfortunately,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case. 

Proponents  of  the  Administration’s  War 
on  Poverty  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
waste  and  abuses  have  stopped.  They  have 
not  stopped,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  should 
not  have  occured  in  the  first  place.  But  we 
must  be  realistic.  We  must  face  facts.  And 
the  facts  are  that  these  incidents  did  occur — 
and  at  great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer — 
and  we  must  now  do  something  to  correct 
these  wrongs  before  a  great  idea  dies  for 
want  of  proper  guidelines  and  implementa¬ 
tion. 

I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  was  enlisted  at  his  home 
in  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps 
Center  only  90  miles  away  from  his  home¬ 
town. 
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Under  these  circumstances  there  appeared 
to  be  no  problem,  save  the  minor  one  of 
transporting  the  enrollee  the  90  miles  to  his 
assigned  Job  Corps  Center.  But  not  so.  The 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  began  to  grind  and 
here  is  what  came  out  at  the  end: 

Before  reaching  his  destination,  the  en- 
rollee’s  travels  spanned  two  days  and  more 
than  400  miles.  He  had  to  be  put  up  for  the 
night  and  fed  two  meals,  changed  planes 
three  times,  took  a  bus  ride  and  ultimately 
a  car  ride;  all  paid  for  with  Federal  funds. 

The  trip  from  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  to 
Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have  been 
much  quicker  and  cheaper  ($35)  by  taxicab, 
as  the  Job  Corps  was  advised  by  its  recruit¬ 
ing  agency,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service.  The  final  touch  of  irony  was  that 
a  free  ride  could  have  been  secured  for  the 
enrollee  with  a  Forest  Service  Radio  Oper¬ 
ator  who  travels  daily  from  Rhinelander  to 
Park  Falls,  Wisconsin,  which  is  very  near 
Clam  Lake. 

The  Director  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  admitted  that  the  route  was  a  bit 
“circuitous.”  Here’s  the  “circuitous”  two- 
day  itinerary  of  the  enrollee  for  February  4- 
5,  1966: 

February  4:  11:20  a.m.,  departed  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wise,  via  North  Central  Airlines; 
12:53  p.m.,  arrived  Duluth,  Minn.;  1:10  p.m., 
departed  Duluth,  Minn.;  1:55  p.m.  arrived 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  enrollee  spent  the  night  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  housed  at  a  YMCA  and  given 
meal  tickets  by  the  Job  Corps. 

February  5:  1:00  p.m.,  departed  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  via  Zephyr  Bus  Lines;  5:25 
p.m.,  arrived  in  Cable,  Wise.,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center. 

The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled  a 
total  distance  of  245  miles  by  air;  160  miles 
by  bus;  and  a  short  distance  by  car  to  reach 
his  final  destination,  which,  before  he  got 
caught  up  in  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel 
program,  was  only  90  miles  away  from  his 
home.  I  feel  that  examples  such  as  this  case 
cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  that  the 
Job  Corps  is  long  on  planning  and  short  on 
action  and  results. 

I  am  not  a  critic  of  this  Administration’s 
War  on  Poverty  by  choice  but  rather  by 
conscience.  I  have  long  supported  the  con¬ 
cept  of  training  young  men  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  away  from  home  if  such  is  needed.  As 
far  back  as  1961,  my  colleague,  Charles 
Goodell  of  New  York,  and  I  offered  legisla¬ 
tion  built  on  this  concept  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  is  struc¬ 
tured  solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more 
effective  implementation  of  sound  anti¬ 
poverty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  bill 
would  correct  the  bureaucratic  confusion  and 
poor  planning  that  is  presently  clogging  the 
machinery  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommitee,  Thursday, 
March  17,  1966] 

No.  3 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
Payroll  “ghosts”  are  haunting  Boston’s 
scandal-torn  poverty  program.  The  FBI  now 
has  some  leads  on  the  extent  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  fraud  uncovered  there  several 
months  ago. 

Two  hundred  of  the  six  hundred  teen-agers 
employed  in  the  Action  for  Boston  Com¬ 
munity  Development,  Inc.  ( ABCD)  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  last  summer  claim  they 
received  Federal  income  tax  W-2  forms  show¬ 
ing  more  income  than  they  had  actually  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  other  instances,  the  local  poverty  board, 
ABCD,  has  been  unable  to  track  down  youths 
who  were  either  signed  up  without  addresses 
or  who  are  non-existent  “ghosts.” 


U.S.  Attorney  W.  Arthur  Garrity  said  the 
FBI  determined  in  February  that  it  had 
“Federal  criminal  jurisdiction”  over  the 
case.  One  ABCD  official  said  he  was  afraid 
“the  FBI  will  blow  Boston’s  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  right  out  of  the  window.” 

This  is  not  the  first  scandal  for  Boston’s 
poverty  program.  Falsified  and  padded  pay¬ 
rolls,  forged  identity  cards  and  checks,  poli¬ 
tical  favoritism,  sloppy  administration,  con¬ 
troversy  and  bitterness — all  have  been  a  part 
of  Boston’s  poverty  politics. 

Federal  funds  were  held  up  for  two 
months,  but  on  January  17,  1966,  $1,503,670 
was  released  to  ABCD  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  and  a  spokesman  said  the  department 
was  “satisfied  with  the  administrative 
changes  and  improvements  in  ABCD." 

They  finally  had  to  fire  the  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor,  Arnold  L.  Schuchter,  and  the  Director, 
Joseph  Slavet,  resigned  under  pressure.  I 
understand  Mr.  Schuchter  is  now  employed  as 
a  consultant  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Washington. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  throw  out  the  present  War  on  Poverty 
and  replace  it  with  a  sensible,  scandal-free 
program  that  would  get  the  money  and  the 
help  they  need  to  the  poor  themselves. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 

Mar.  18,  1966] 

No.  4:  Congressmen  Quie  and  Goodell 
Predict  More  Riots  Unless 

There  is  a  developing  crisis  in  the  urban 
poverty  areas  of  our  country  and  the  high 
promise  and  low  performance  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  are  key  contributors.  Unless  things 
are  changed  quickly,  there  will  be  more  riots 
in  Watts,  Oakland,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Gary 
(Indiana),  New  York  City  and  other  areas. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  launch  a  true  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  sputtering  War  on  Poverty. 

When  our  investigators  returned  from  Los 
Angeles  in  January,  we  warned  that  the 
planned  election  or  repesentatives  of  the 
board  from  seven  large  sprawling  districts 
covering  all  of  Los  Angeles  County,  rich  and 
poor,  would  be  a  farce.  We  warned  there 
would  be  further  riots  in  Watts  as  things 
were  going.  Four  highly-placed  poverty  of¬ 
ficials  in  Los  Angeles  themselves  admitted 
that  there  has  been  very  little  meaningful 
progress  in  the  anti-poverty  programs  there. 
If  anything,  the  situation  is  even  worse  in 
Oakland,  Chicago  and  Gary,  Indiana.  The 
poor  complain,  “The  money  is  being  spent 
but  where  is  it  going?”  Representatives  of 
areas  where  poverty  is  concentrated  must 
be  given  the  real  policy  role  they  were 
promised,  before  it  is  too  late.  Too  often, 
the  big  Qity  politician  has  taken  over.  As 
one  resident  of  a  poor  area  put  it,  “The 
Mayor  says  get  all  the  programs  you  can,  but 
don’t  let  anybody  organize.  The  Mayor  be¬ 
lieves  in  utilization  of  the  poor,  not  par¬ 
ticipation.  If  the  poor  speak  up,  they  lower 
the  boom.” 

Another  gave  his  reaction  to  the  War  on 
Poverty:  “I  do  not  see  that  anything  mean¬ 
ingful  and  of  substance  is  going  on  today 
in  this  program.” 

There  are  good  concepts  and  exciting  po¬ 
tentials  stifled  and  strangled  in  the  poverty 
program.  Unless  we  change  the  War  on 
Poverty,  and  change  it  fast,  the  frustration 
of  the  poor  is  going  to  boil  over  in  one  city 
after  another.  We’ve  got  to  start  striking  at 
root  causes,  not  treating  the  symptoms. 
Riots  and  violence  are  wrong  and  self-de¬ 
feating.  They  can  be  avoided  if  the  poor  are 
given  a  voice.  Residents  in  concentrated 
areas  of  poverty  must  be  encouraged  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  neighborhood  meetings  and  choose 
at  least  one  third  the  members  of  policy¬ 
making  boards.  When  this  happens,  there 
will  be  participation  of  the  poor. 

OEO  didn't  spend  any  money  on  poverty 


elections  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  where  14  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters 
turned  out.  In  Cleveland,  over  11  per  cent 
of  the  eligible  voters  in  the  two  poorest  dis¬ 
tricts  voted.  You  don't  get  participation  by 
the  poor,  when  the  poor  don’t  believe  in  the 
program.  A  man  whose  organization  is 
spending  $1  million  of  OEO’s  funds  in  Watts 
summed  it  up  this  way:  “They  are  disgusted 
with  the  phony  anti-poverty  program  the 
Mayor  is  running  in  Los  Angeles.” 

We  believe  the  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity 
Crusade  will  give  the  poor  the  chance  they 
need  to  bring  dignity  and  hope  to  themselves. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 

March  21,  1966] 

Nb.  5:  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Hotel  Cashes  in 
on  Anti-Poverty  Program 

Lease  a  run-down  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  repairs. 
Spend  $225,000  renovating  the  building, 
which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result:  One  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Charleston,  West,  Virginia. 

The  waste  involved  in  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President’s  so-called  War  on 
Poverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Quie  (R-Minn.)  in  a  speech  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel, 
owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company, 
whose  president  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  promi¬ 
nent  West  Virginia  Democrat  and  State 
Commerce  Commissioner. 

“The  run-down  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  Presidential  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior 
the  occupancy  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  in 
August,  1965,”  Congressman  Qtjie  said.  “It 
was  subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Esti¬ 
mates  or  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel  at 
$250,000.” 

“In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  per  cent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company,” 
Congressman  Quie  said. 

“Our  investigations  have  revealed  that  in 
the  Spring  of  1965  a  construction  consultant, 
an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel  to  de¬ 
termine  its  suitability  for  a  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center,"  said  Congressman  Quie. 
“Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the 
site,  the  consultant  recommended  against 
use  of  the  Hotel,  reporting  among  other 
things  that  the  building  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  rehabilitate.” 

Congressman  Quie  said  there  are  “obvious 
political  implications”  in  the  arrangement 
and  tha~t  it  is  “another  example  of  extrava¬ 
gant  diversion  of  anti-poverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians.” 

"Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year 
ranges  from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators 
gasp  at  these  figures  and  taxpayers  question 
the  justification  for  such  an  expensive  pro¬ 
gram.  We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con¬ 
cept  .  .  .  however,  the  program  wasn't  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy  with 
influence,”  Congressman  Quie  said. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
March  22,  1966] 

No.  6:  Chicago  Headstart  for  the 
Not-So-Poor 

Operation  Head  Start,  fashioned  along  the 
lines  of  a  proposal  offered  by  Representatives 
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Albert  H.  Quie  (R-Minn.)  and  Charles  E. 
Goodell  (R-N.Y.)  back  in  1961,  is  supposed 
to  help  pre-schoolers  from  poor  families. 

Out  in  Chicago,  however,  our  investigation 
shows  that  the  poverty  program  is  doing  a 
little  bit  more  by  giving  a  “head  start”  to 
the  not-so-poor.  Republican  Representative 
Goodell  lamented. 

Officials  there  admit  that  27 y2  per  cent  of 
the  23,804  children  in  the  program  are  from 
families  whose  standards  exceed  the  “pov¬ 
erty”  level.  Our  investgiation  also  shows 
they  don’t  even  know  the  family  incomes  for 
another  20  per  cent  of  the  children. 

This  means  another  5,000  children  from 
truly  disadvantaged  homes  could  have  been 
helped  if  the  poverty  warriors  had  stuck  to 
their  own  guidelines.  The  Quie-Goodell  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  Opportunity  Crusade  would  re¬ 
quire  adherence  to  strict  poverty  standards, 
meanwhile  tripling  the  funds  available. 

How  can  Chicago  justify  the  fact  that 
more  than  14  of  their  children  in  Head 
Start  were  above  poverty  standards?  How 
can  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Washington  justify  the  clear  violation  of 
their  guidelines?  When  I  visited  Chicago 
recently,  I  was  told  that  Washington  or¬ 
dered  Chicago  poverty  officials  to  expand 
in  ten  days  Head  Start  from  4,000  to  24,- 
000.  I  was  also  informed  that  very  little 
solicitation  was  done  in  several  hard-core 
poverty  areas  because  teachers  were  afraid 
to  enter  those  sections  of  the  city. 

Seven  urban  progress  centers  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op¬ 
portunity.  One  center  showed  41.1  per 
cent  of  enrollees  over  the  income  require¬ 
ment,  one  showed  31.8  per  cent  in  excess, 
one  28.3  in  excess;  and  outside  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  centers,  36.8  per  cent  reported  income 
over  requirements. 

Thousands  of  impoverished  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Head  Start  recruiters  in 
their  frantic  efforts  to  build  impressive  sta¬ 
tistics.  And  these  youngsters,  children  of 
hard-core  poverty  victims,  are  precisely  the 
ones  for  whom  this  program  was  developed. 

We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect  of 
such  a  good  concept  as  Head  Start.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  justify  to  the  thousands  of 
children  unable  to  participate  in  Chicago’s 
Head  Start  Program  the  spending  of  Fed¬ 
eral  poverty  money  for  those  who  are  not 
poor. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  of¬ 
fers  a  way  out  of  the  wasteland  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  confusion  and  callousness  that  has 
marked  OEO’s  administration  of  the  Head 
Start  Program. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  23,  1966] 

No.  7:  OEO  Teaches  California  a  Strange 
Lesson  in  Subtraction 
(By  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell) 

Today  I  want  to  recount  for  my  colleagues 
the  bewildering  experience  of  the  California 
State  Office  of  Education’s  attempt  to  have 
OEO  fund  our  State’s  very  successful  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program.  Some  of  this  in¬ 
formation  was  introduced  into  the  record  of 
the  poverty  hearings  by’  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Goodell.  I  bring  it  up  again  because  itr  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  many  of  those  who 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  all  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  programs  are  in  peril  if  such  irrespon¬ 
sible  administration  continues. 

OEO’s  stop-and-go  approach  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  for  states  operating 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs.  States 
have  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  money 
which  OEO  pledged  them.  Numerous  revi¬ 
sions  of  allocations  have  caused  administra¬ 
tive  problems,  disappointment,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  state  funds  that  will  not  now  be 
reimbursable. 

One  of  the  states  hardest  hit  by  the  OEO 


confusion  has  been  California.  In  June, 
1965,  OEO  sent  a  memo  to  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  as  it  did  to 
all  states,  notifying  them  of  the  anticipated 
state  allocation  for  1966.  According  to  that 
memo,  California  was  to  receive  $1,809,725. 
Successive  notifications  indicated  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes:  , 

June  21,  1965 _ _ $1,  809,  725 

Nov.  9,  1965 _  1,  622,  080 

January  1966 _  819,  530 

The  final  amount  is  less  than  half  the  orig¬ 
inal  estimate.  OEO  claimed  that  they  ran 
short  of  funds  and  thus  had  to  make  the 
cuts. 

If  there  were  no  funds  available,  where 
then  did  OEO  come  up  with  the  $802,550  they 
restored  to  California  on  February  25,  1966, 
after  I,  and  other  Congressmen,  lodged  vocif¬ 
erous  protests  to  OEO  over  their  treatment 
of  our  state? 

OEO  claimed  they  are  not  responsible  for 
the  revised  1966  allocation.  They  charge  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  with  the  responsibility.  This  bureau¬ 
cratic  buck-passing  has  to  stop  somewhere. 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  reforms  proposed  by  the  Quie- 
Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  that  would  fix 
singular  responsibility  for  this  program  with 
the  Office  of  Education. 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  24,  1966] 

No.  8:  I  Don’t  See  Anything  Wrong  With 
Hating 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  told  Rep.  Adam  C.  Powell’s 
Poverty  Subcommittee  that  funding  Har¬ 
lem’s  Black  Arts  Theatre  was  a  mistake, 
Washington’s  anti-poverty  agency  welcomed 
with  open  arms  the  theatre’s  controversial 
leader,  playwright  LeRoi  Jones. 

Jones,  whose  Federally-sponsored  workshop 
in  Harlem  produced  dramas  that  Shriver 
called  “vile  racist  plays  in  the  language  of 
the  gutter  unfit  for  youngsters  in  the  au¬ 
dience,”  was  brought  to  Washington  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  and  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  arts  committee  to  narrate  a  three- 
day  music  festival  for  youngsters  at  Cardoza 
High  School  March  18-20. 

The  festival,  named  the  “Three  Days  of 
Soul,”  is  the  second  in  a  planned  series  of 
cultural  programs  being  offered  by  the  Car¬ 
doza  Area  Arts  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  three  centers  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington’s  anti-poverty 
agency. 

Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last 
summer  for  producing  “hate  white”  plays 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The  Black 
Arts  Theatre  received  $40,000  in  funds  from 
OEO.  Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that 
the  program  preached  racism,  said,  “I  don’t 
see  anything  wrong  with  hating  white  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Shriver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  it  gave 
funds  to  the  project  without  checking  into 
its  purposes.  “The  facts  are  no  Federal 
dollars  should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  in 
the  first  place,”  Shriver  testified  last  week. 
“It  was  a  mistake.  I  acknowledge  it.  And 
as  a  result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review 
of  subcontracts  under  Community  Action 
Grants.” 

I  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  to  know 
why  poverty  money  continues  to  be  used  to 
sponsor  people  like  LeRoi  Jones.  Festivals 
of  this  type  may  serve  a'  useful  purpose  but 
should  we  really  cloak  a  “vile  racist”  with 
the  dignity  of  Federal  sponsorship?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strenuously  object  and  wish  to 
express  my  indignation  that  OEO  has  insist¬ 
ed  on  making  the  same  mistake  all  over  again 
on  LeRoi  Jones. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
March  25,  1966] 

No.  9:  Powell  Pulls  Punches  on  Poverty 
Probers 

Representatives  Albert  H.  Quie  (R-Minn.) 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-N.Y.)  today 
termed  eight  days  of  poverty  hearings  thus 
far  “a  lily  white  white-wash.” 

None  of  the  54  witnesses  requested  by 
Republicans  has  been  called,  nor  has  Chair¬ 
man  Adam  Clayton  Powell  deigned  to  even 
acknowledge  our  requests.  We’ve  had  eight 
days  of  hearings  and  listened  to  virtually 
nothing  but  Administration  spokesmen  and 
apologists  for  the  poverty  program. 

Republicans  are  alarmed  at  reports,  ap¬ 
parently  confirmed  by  committee  staff  per¬ 
sonnel,  that  hearings  are  now  closed.  If 
so,  we  have  not  been  notified.  If  hearings 
are  cut  off  now,  after  merely  skimming  the 
surface,  without  a  single  critical  witness 
and  without  a  single  representative  of  the 
poor,  it  will  be  a  travesty  on  the  legislative 
process. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  is 
a  100-page  bill  drastically  revamping  and 
redirecting  the  poverty  war.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute,  dealing  with  every  facet 
and  detail  of  present  problems  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and  proposing  a  variety  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  It  will  guarantee  true  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  bringing  the  states  in  as 
partners  in  the  Opportunity  Crusade  and 
giving  realistic  incentives  for  employers  to 
develop  productive,  permanent  jobs  in  priv¬ 
ate  enterprise  for  the  unskilled  and  the 
uneducated.  This,  and  other  proposals  from 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  deserve 
more  than  the  quick  brush-over  given  to 
the  war  on  poverty  in  hearings  to  date. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 
March  28,  1966] 

No.  10:  “We  Just  Don’t  Know  if  It’s  Worth 
It” 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie) 

The  words  of  the  title  are  those  of  an 
angry  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
trying  for  thirteen  months  to  get  a  year- 
round  Head  Start  program  approved  by  pov¬ 
erty  officials  for  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  place  in 
the  Record  today  the  detailed  account  of 
similar  frustrations  in  six  other  communi¬ 
ties  which  have  been  baffled,  besieged  and  be¬ 
fuddled  by  Poverty  bureaucracy. 

Having  sponsored  Head  Start  three  years 
before  the  poverty  program,  my  colleagues, 
Mr'.  Goodell,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I  are  dismayed 
that  this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shriver 
as  his  best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle¬ 
headed  administration  in  Washington.  Here 
are  the  highlights,  or  low-lights  if  you  will, 
of  a  typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  communities: 

1.  Waterloo,  Iowa:  Application  for  $43,600 
for  a  year-round  pre-school  project  was  made 
by  the  Waterloo  school  system  on  February 
24,  1965.  This  was  four  months  after  appro¬ 
priations  were  made  available  for  pre-school 
programs  by  the  Congress.  Having  heard 
nothing  on  their  year-round  application, 
Waterloo  officials  applied  for,  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  a  $15,000  summer  Head 
Start  project.  On  August  7,  1965,  they  re¬ 
submitted  an  application  for  their  year-round 
project  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  September,  they  were  asked  by 
Michael  C.  Moore,  OEO  Area  Coordinator,  for 
additional  information  which  was  sent.  In 
late  September,  they  received  a  notice  signed 
by  Theodore  Berry,  OEO  Community  Action 
Director,  dated  August  23rd,  telling  them 
they  should  allow  60  days  for  approval  of 
Head  Start  applications.  In  October,  eight 
months  after  their  original  application,  they 
received  a  form  notice  from  Dr.  Julius  Rich- 
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mond,  Director  of  Head  Start,  to  submit 
their  Head  Start  preplanning  form,  which 
had  never  been  received  or  heard  of  prior 
to  then.  On  November  23rd  they  were  told 
by  C.  Edwin  Gilmour,  Director  of  the  Iowa 
OEO,  to  apply  through  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  One  week 
later  they  were  notified  by  the  OEO  Regional 
Office  that  their  application  for  Poverty  Head 
State  funds  will  be  processed  as  "rapidly  as 
possible.”  On  December  22nd,  they  were 
asked  by  Gilmour  to  withdraw  their  Head 
Start  application  because  it  could  be  better 
taken  care  of  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act. 

On  January  3rd  they  were  notified  once 
again  by  the  Regional  Office  that  their  ap¬ 
plication  for  Poverty  Head  Start  funds  had 
been  received  and  would  be  processed  as 
"rapidly  as  possible.”  One  week  later  they 
were  notified  that  they  had  applied  for  Head 
Start  on  the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to 
fill  out  new  32-page  forms.  On  January  26th 
they  received  a  memo  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  admonish¬ 
ing  them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under 
Head  Start  “is  too  precious  to  allow  it  to 
slip  away.”  Finally,  on  February  7th  Water¬ 
loo  officials  were  notified  by  Gilmour  to  come 
to  a  meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer 
Head  Start  program.  When  asked  the  status 
of  their  year-round  Head  Start  application, 
Waterloo  School  Superintendent  replied, 
“Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  We’re  get¬ 
ting  to  the  point  where  we  don’t  know  if  it 
is  worth  it.” 

If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of  George 
Orwells  1984,  I  suppose  someone  might  sar¬ 
donically  comment  that  at  the  present  pace 
it  looks  like  it  might  be  1984  before  Water¬ 
loo  gets  Head  Start  funds  out  of  Poverty 
officials.  „ 

2.  Laramie  County,  Wyoming:  Immediately 
after  successful  completion  of  a  summer 
Head  Start  program,  Laramie  officials  began 
preparations  for  a  year-round  program. 
They  plunged  into  what  they  termed  a 
“maze  of  bureaucratic  involvement,”  includ¬ 
ing  telephone  commitments  subsequently 
reversed,  attempts  to  dictate  local  salaries, 
and  filing  and  refiling  of  forms.  By  Febru¬ 
ary  1966,  the  local  school  had  spent  $1,500 
in  staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other  expenses. 
School  Superintendent  Chester  R.  Ingils  bit¬ 
terly  assailed  the  red  tape,  autocratic  atti¬ 
tude  of  OEO  officials,  and  announced  aban¬ 
donment  of  any  plans  for  a  year-round  Head 
Start  for  this  year. 

3.  Port  Huron,  Michigan:  Having  meticu¬ 
lously  completed  a  mountain  of  reports  on 
their  summer  Head  Start  program.  Port 
Huron  officials  were  notified  that  their  forms 
were  literally  filled  with  fatal  errors.  School 
Superintendent  Gerald  S.  DeGrow  called  OEO 
in  Washington  and  was  told  that  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  had  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  because  of  inexperience  in  the  re¬ 
port-receiving  staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  “hopeless  mess.”  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  informed  that  OEO  had  notified 
all  school  districts  in  the  country  that  they 
had  goofed  in  their  reports  in  order  to  get 
the  schools  to  file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle 
Sam’s  hired  nephews  another  chance  at 
them. 

Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeGrow  asked  the 
man  in  Washington,  “Who  shall  I  have  to 
call  to  get  this  straightened  out,  L.B.J.?” 
Whereupon  he  was  told,  “That  wouldn’t  do 
much  good  because  he  probably  got  one  of 
the  letters  too.” 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  similar 
incredible  accounts  of  life  in  the  bureau- 
cratice  Poverty  jungle  as  experienced  by  of¬ 
ficials  from:  Salina,  Kansas;  Minnesota; 
Denver,  Colorado;  and  North  Tonawanda, 
New  York. 

Sargent  Shriver  has  described  Head  Start 
as  his  most  successful  program.  We  agree, 
but  it  appears  the  success  was  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of,  OEO  officials.  Our  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  would  transfer  Head  Start 


Into  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  state  and  local  school  systems 
in  conjunction  withTocal  community  action 
boards.  This  action  should  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  insure  that  Head  Start  gets  the 
management  and  administration  it  deserves 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such 
as  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  we  describe  OEO  as  a 
“fuddle  factory.”  It  is  time  for  a  change. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

March  29,  1966] 

No.  11:  Democrats  on  Poverty 

You  could  write  a  book  of  criticisms  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  by  quoting  Democratic  pro¬ 
ponents  alone,  even  though  they  lard  their 
critical  statements  with  lavish  praise  of 
scattered  results  accomplished  at  extrava¬ 
gant  costs.  Here  are  some  examples : 

“Job  Corps  dropouts  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior,”  said  Senator  Lee  Met¬ 
calf,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

“New  York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience  thus  far  in  the  poverty  program,” 
said  Congressman  James  Scheuer,  Democrat 
of  New  York  City. 

“We  must  try  to  elevate  other  programs 
now  mired  in  the  swamp  of  mediocrity,  such 
as  Camp  Kilmer;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Washington,  D.C.,”  said  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

“There  is  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  inef¬ 
fective  programs  proliferating  all  over  New 
York  City,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  basic  problem  of  poverty,”  said  Con¬ 
gressman  Hugh  Carey,  Democrat  of  New 
York  City. 

“The  rural  areas  .  .  .  are  going  to  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  and  have  already  been  lost  in 
the  shuffle,”  said  Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky. 

“I  -can  certainly  say  that  with  respect  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  Title  II,  the  program 
is  in  an  awful  mess,  and  unless  something 
is  done  about  it,  further  disorders  can  be 
expected,”  said  Congressman  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Democrat  of  Los  Angeles. 

“If  we  have  this  mayors’  veto,  then  I’m 
ready  to  wash  this  war  on  poverty  right  down 
the  drain  and  forget  it,”  said  Chairman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  after  hearing  that  15 
mayors  had  been  given  an  absolute  veto  over 
their  local  community  action  programs. 

“The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart 
PHD’s  and  professional  poor  people  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  superimposing  themselves  on  what 
are  supposed  to  be  action  programs  and  are 
converting  them  in  grandiose  sociological 
studies  and  anti-social  protest  movements,” 
said  Democratic  Congressman  Hugh  Carey. 

The  staff  has  done  “a  lousy  job”  getting 
ready  for  hearings  and  “so  a  good  portion  of 
our  staff  was  fired  over  the  holidays,"  said 
Congressman  William  Ford  of  Michigan, 
with  reference  to  Powell’s  $200,000  “investi¬ 
gation”  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  solution  is  obvious  and  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity 
Crusade,  H.R.  13378.  • 


(Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  30,  1966] 

No.  12:  Headstart  Applicants  and  Selective 
Service 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
School  Superintendent  Maurice  Friot  of 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  after  five 
months  of  being  force-fed  on  the  bitter  gall 
of  Washington  bureaucracy,  commented  on 
the  administration  of  the  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram: 

“The  harassing  and  foot-dragging  to  which 
we  were  subjected  was  in  part  a  delaying 
action  in  order  to  get  the  finances  straight¬ 
ened  out.” 
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“If  we  had  been  told  in  the  beginning  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  made  available 
to  us,  we  could  have  submitted  a  proposal 
which  would  require  that  amount  of  money 
and  saved  both  ourselves  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

“It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  very  inexperienced.” 

“Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked  by 
persons  in  the  New  York  City  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  were  ludicrous.” 

“After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long 
struggle  and  been  subjected  to  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination  with  respect  to  our  proposal,  it 
was  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  ses¬ 
sion  and  find  there  were  people  there  who 
had  been  funded  who  had  not  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  transportation  .  .  .  teachers  .  .  . 
teachers’  aides  .  .  .  [  and  ]  who  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  house  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  so  on.” 

North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  officials  in 
August,  1965,  they  wanted  to  begin  a  year- 
round  Head  Start  program  in  October,  1965. 
At  their  own  expense  they  hired  a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arranged  for 
facilities.  They  never  even  received  applica¬ 
tion  forms  until  late  November.  They  were 
then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
funds  until  March  15.  As  the  School  Super¬ 
intendent  put  it,  “March  15  is  a  little  late  to 
start  a  full  year  program.” 

selective  service  rejection  of  headstart 

APPLICANTS 

After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submitted 
31 -page  application  forms.  Poverty  bureau¬ 
crats  got  on  the  phone.  As  the  School 
Superintendent  described  it,  “We  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had 
been  rejected  for  Selective  Service  from 
which  we  were  drawing  Head  Start  candi¬ 
dates.  I  can  theorize  as  to  what  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  this  inquiry  and  Head  Start 
might  be  but  it  did  seem  a  little  un¬ 
necessary.” 

Having  stirred  things  up  in  Washington, 
North  Tonawanda  officials  were  asked  by  the 
regional  poverty  officials  to  expedite  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  additional  information  requested. 
When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
expedite  Selective  Service  information  about 
rejected  applicants,  the  person  from  the 
New  York  poverty  office  said,  “Oh,  we  didn’t- 
mean  for  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble.” 
Other  nonessential  requested  information 
was  then  waived. 

As  advocates  of  pre-school  programs  three 
years  before  the  poverty  war,  we  are  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  senseless  harassment  that 
seems  to  have  become  an  inseparable  part 
of  Head  Start  administration.  On  Monday, 
March  28,  Mr.  Qute,  on  page  6523  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  recounted  six  case 
histories  of  Head  Start  .administration  that 
would  qualify  for  lead  billing  in  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  sideshow.  Countless  other  examples 
are  available.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic 
merit  of  pre-school  training  that  its  glories 
still  shine  through  the  bureaucratic  fog. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  put  Head  Start  under  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  coordinated  with  other  edu¬ 
cation  programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  allow  for  the  effective  implementa¬ 
tion  of  worthy  programs. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  31,  1966] 

No.  13:  “Because  I  Am  the  Chairman” 
(Joint  statement.  Republican  members,  ad 
hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  <Jn  Pov¬ 
erty:  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie,  Con¬ 
gressman  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Congress¬ 
man  Alphonzo  Bell,  Congressman  Ogden  % 
R.  Reid)  . 

Not  a  single  poor  person  and  not  a  single 
foot  soldier  from  the  front  lines  of  the  War 
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on  Poverty  has  been  heard  from  In  the  House 
Poverty  hearings.  We  have  heard  from  the 
Sargent,  made  General,  but  not  from  the 
privates. 

Eight  days  of  hearings  have  produced  a 
whitewash  of  the  poverty  program.  Just 
as  last  year,  Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Pow¬ 
ell  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  suspended 
hearings  a  week  ago  and  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced,  “They  are  finished.”  We  have  al¬ 
ready  wasted  a  week  since  the  last  hearing 
that  could  have  been  used  hearing  from 
those  who  could  tell  us  what  is  wrong  and 
what  is  right  with  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
how  to  strengthen  it. 

Republicans  suggested  67  witnesses  who 
know  about  poverty  and  could  help  Con¬ 
gress  rewrite  the  law.  Why  weren’t  these 
witnesses  called,  or  others  like  them  who 
could  testify  with  authority  on  the  real 
problems  of  the  Poverty  War?  Chairman 
Powell  gave  the  answer: 

“BECAUSE  I  AM  THE  CHAIRMAN” 

One  of  the  most  flambuoyant  critics  of  the 
Poverty  War  is  Chairman  Powell  himself. 
What  a  sorry  answer  he  gives  to  the  millions 
of  poor  people  who  need  and  deserve  a 
greater  opportunity  to  change  their  circum¬ 
stances.  You  can’t  help  the  poor  nor  im¬ 
prove  the  Poverty  War  from  the  Caribbean. 
The  solemn  obligation  of  Congress  to  study 
the  Poverty  War  in  depth,  to  strengthen  it 
and  to  overhaul  it  is  once  again  not  being 
seriously  discharged. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Powell  not  only  ignored 
Republicans,  but  also  his  own  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  Committee.  He  suddenly 
and  unpredictably  made  ten  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Whatever  their  merit,  no  witness  in 
these  hearings  recommended  any  of  them. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Powell  promised  extensive 
hearings  across  the  country.  He  now  says 
his  recommendations  come  from  “open 
forums”  held  by  his  investigators.  If  so,  they 
were  held  in  the  dark,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Congress,  the  press,  or  the  public.  Not 
even  the  Democrats  on  our  Committee  knew 
what  was  going  on  last  fall,  or  know  what 
is  going  right  now.  Reportedly,  the 
Democrats  on  the  Subcommittee  have  been 
caucusing  to  decide  the  changes  which  they, 
in  their  collective  wisdom,  wish  to  make  in 
the  program.  Mr.  Powell  says  he  has  boy¬ 
cotted  those  meetings.  Instead,  he  has  been 
privately  meeting  with  Sargent  Shriver. 

Under  these  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
circumstances  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
constructive  changes  in  the  poverty  program. 
Realistic  and  meaningful  help  for  the  poor 
in  helping  themselves  is  an  urgent  impera¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Powell  now  predicts  further  riots, 
but  he  washes  his  hands  of  responsibility. 

We  have  today  written  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  indicating  the  willingness  of  Re¬ 
publicans  to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  the  Congressional  responsibility  is  ful¬ 
filled.  To  this  end,  we  have  called  for  the 
reopening  of  hearings. 


Washington,  D.C., 

March  31,  1966. 

Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
you  have  concluded  all  hearings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Both  minority  and  some  majority  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  believe  strongly  that 
we  cannot  conscientiously  discharge  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  both  to  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people  without  further  meaningful 
hearings. 

Sargent  Shriver  has  always  indicated  a 
willingness  to  testify  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Committee,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
witnesses  who  could  make  a  constructive 


contribution  in  more  searching  hearings  to 
the  formulation  of  effective  amendments. 
It  is  distressing  to  us  that  not  a  single  poor 
person  or  representative  of  the  poor  has 
been  heard.  Further,  both  minority  and 
majority  investigators  have  indicated  in  ini¬ 
tial  reports  that  anti-poverty  programs  in 
several  cities  must  be  examined  more  closely. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  strong  conviction  that 
hearings  should  be  reopened  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Indeed,  in  light  of  your  concern  expressed 
yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  further  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  New  York  City — especially  in  Brooklyn — • 
and  in  Newark,  we  feel  the  Committee  and 
the  House  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  that  more  ef¬ 
fective  programs  are  implemented  immedi¬ 
ately  to  cut  through  the  deep  despair  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  where  high  un¬ 
employment,  under-employment,  disgrace¬ 
ful  slum-lord  housing,  totally  inadequate 
school  facilities  and  a  basic  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  future  are  the 
shame  of  the  nation. 

As  Republican  members  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  we  are  prepared  to  go  any  place,  any 
time  in  connection  with  our  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  American  people  to  in¬ 
sure  an  effective,  vigorous  and  meaningful 
War  on  Poverty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Charles  E.  Goodell, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 

Ogden  R.  Reid. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

Apr.  5,  1966] 

No.  14:  OEO  Fuddle-Headed  Again 

“Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  were  inaccurate. 
Fust  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  factual  facts,”  said  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  Bernard  L.  Boutin  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

He  made  the  statement  March  23  in  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Poverty  as  he  attempted  to  justify 
OEO  money  poured  into  a  run-down  hotel 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  that  OEO  is 
using  as  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 

Today,  Congressman  Quie  took  the  House 
Floor  to  answer  the  charge  of  inaccuracy. 
He  was  loaded  with  a  battery  of  documents 
including  the  lease  on  the  hotel. 

The  documents  show  that  Congressman 
Quie  is  right — Boutin  is  wrong. 

“The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  its  Deputy  Director,  has  again  shown 
the  fuddle-headed,  make-it-up-as-you-go 
approach  that  has  characterized  the  pro¬ 
grams,  administration  and  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Quie  said. 

The  controversy  rages  around  the  run¬ 
down  Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  is  owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corporation,  whose  President  is  Angus  Pey¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner 
and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate. 

"As  we  consider  the  huge  amount  of 
money — totaling  at  least  $477,839.76  in  first- 
year  costs  alone — that  OEO  will  have  poured 
out  to  operate  this  center,  I  again  say  these 
concessions  imply  political  favoritism,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Quie  said. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  offered  documentation 
that  shows,  he  said,  “a  chronology  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts”: 

Congressman  Quie’s  contention  that  the 
rental  on  the  property  is  $94,800  a  year  is 
correct,  as  proved  by  the  lease  itself.  Boutin 
had  disputed  that  figure. 


That  OEO  is  paying  all  taxes,  insurance, 
utilities  and  repairs  is  correct,  as  he  had  said, 
even  down  to  paying  transportation,  storage 
and  personal  property  taxes  on  the  unused 
hotel  furniture. 

Originally,  Congressman  Quie  had  said 
the  cost  of  renovating  the  structure  was 
$225,000.  Boutin  claimed  $187,000. 

“Though  listed  under  various  bookkeeping 
headings,  the  best  figure  I  can  determine 
after  further  investigation  is  closer  to  $350,- 
000,”  Congressman  Quie  said. 

Congressman  Quie  also  quoted  the  West 
Virginia  statute  showing  that  his  assessment 
figures  on  the  hotel — challenged  by  Boutin — 
are  correct. 

“This  is  just  another  example  of  the  way 
in  which  OEO  operates  its  programs,  even 
down  to  determining  costs,”  Congressman 
Quie  said.  “I  might  suggest  that  OEO  pay 
more  attention  to  getting  its  figures 
straight.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Apr.  15, 

1966] 

No.  14A.  Credibility  Gap  at  OEO — Charles¬ 
ton  Revisited 

(Supplement  to  poverty  memo  14) 

“Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  .  .  .  were  inaccurate.”  Thus,  in 
testimony  on  March  23rd  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented 
by  Albert  H.  Quie  (R.  Minn.)  four  days 
earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Flor¬ 
ida  took  the  Floor  defending  OEO  and  de¬ 
claring  that  Congressman  Quie,  inadvert¬ 
ently,  was  wrong. 

Further  investigation  in  Charleston  not 
only  showed  that  Congressman  Quie  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scan¬ 
dalous  poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat 
office  holder  in  West  Virginia.  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was 
owned  by  a  corporation  whose  president  was 
Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and 
the  present  Commerce  Commissioner  in  West 
Virginia.  This  is  undenied.  Congressman 
Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Lease 
provides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net 
profit,  after  the  Federal  government  reim¬ 
burses  for  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Mr.  Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000. 
The  fact  is  that  the  rent  is  $94,800  and  the 
Federal  government  pays,  in  addition,  $4,800 
a  year  for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Quie  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50  percent  of  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40 
percent.  Chapter  18,  Article  9(a),  Section 
4  of  the  West  Virginia  code  provides  that  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  shall  not  be  less  than  50 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  ap¬ 
praised  valuation. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Federal  government 
has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating  the 
rundown  Kanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin  said 
they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact  is 
the  Federal  government  has  spent  $345,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  This  includes  $290,026.60  spent  on 
repairs  and  installation  of  equipment,  $24,- 
936.77  for  electric,  heating  and  plumbing 
items  which  they  call  "maintenance”  and 
$30,586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it  was 
chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  in  1965  and 
$508,250  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  including  in 
its  value  $345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
taxpayers’  expense!)  The  fact  is  that  reli¬ 
able  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  in¬ 
dicated  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about 
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$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston, 
the  Milner-Ruffner,  with  more  land  and  a 
more  valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1st 
this  year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square  foot  rental  cost  is  less  than  one  dol¬ 
lar.  This  figure  must  have  been  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year 
rental  by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes 
an  entirely  meaningless  computation  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel 
furniture,  $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (in¬ 
cluding  taxes  on  the  furniture  in  storage  and 
the  hotel's  accounts  receivable) ,  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  an¬ 
nually  for  rent  in  addition  to  the  $90,000  re¬ 
ported  by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful  an¬ 
nual  square  foot  cost  figure  should  include 
ALL  annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention 
$16,000  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and 
some  annually  amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51 
renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he 
fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading 
figures? 

In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  president  is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on 
property  worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  poverty 
profit  of  38  per  cent  a  year.  An  OEO  official 
described  the  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps 
arrangement  as  “the  very  best  deal  that  could 
be  gotten.”  The  taxpayers  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  “the  best  deal  for  whom?” 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Apr.  6,  1966] 

No.  15:  Alice  in  Blunderland  :  Birchers, 
Fraternity  Brothers,  and  Leftwingers 
Representing  the  Poor 
(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
“The  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  Pi  house,  in  the  ‘fraternity  row’  dis¬ 
trict  east  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen.” 

So  began  another  incredible  episode  in  the 
War  on  Poverty.  The  caller  was  a  poverty 
canvasser  assigned  to  get  the  poor  out  for  a 
meeting  that  night.  Although  Steen’s  fam¬ 
ily  income  was  in  five  figures,  he  had  heard 
about  the  Poverty  War  and  attended  the 
meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  in  Blunder- 
land  style,  poverty  officials  had  managed  to 
interest  three  people  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
select  three  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Young  Steen  returned  to  Sigma  Pi  House  that 
night  a  duly-elected  representative  of  the 
poor  for  a  three-year  term ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Charles  S. 
Gubser  has  informed  the  Congress  that  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  is  suffering  the  torments  of  all 
others  who  have  been  forced  to  struggle  in 
the  torture  machine  of  the  poverty  adminis¬ 
tration  structure. 

Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  sec¬ 
tion  leader,  Ray  Gurries,  was  elected  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
According  to  a  local  investigator,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  “is  shot  through  with 
left-wingers — people  who  are  not  run-of-the- 
mill  liberals  but  hardnose  activists  of  every 
leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dozen  years.” 

The  local  San  Jose  “Mercury,”  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  of  Southern  California, 
describes  the  poverty  board  in  these  terms: 
“It  is  a  jerry-built  structure,  erected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim.  ...  It  is  run  like 
a  football  game  with  an  unlimited  substitu¬ 
tion  rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter." 


The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  is 
far  from  an  isolated  one.  Congress  has 
failed  the  sincere  and  dedicated  people  who 
wish  to  fight  poverty.  We  have  written  a 
law  without  meaningful  and  realistic  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  avoid  Community  Action 
chaos.  What  has  happened  in  Santa  Clara 
County  is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
exciting  concept  of  involving  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves.  Many  of  us  warned  two 
years  ago  that  this  would  happen  if  we  didn’t 
rewrite  the  President’s  poverty  proposal. 

We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman  Gubser,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  On  March  9,  Mr.  Gubser  requested 
OEO  to  investigate  the  situation  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  On  March  23  the  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  testified  to  us  in  committee  that  OEO 
had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara  check¬ 
ing  for  about  eight  days.  To  date,  our  col¬ 
league  has  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of  an 
acknowledgment  from  OEO  of  his  March  9 
request.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  get¬ 
ting  mighty  tired  of  the  cavalier  attitude  of 
officials  at  OEO. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade, 
H.R.  13379,  would  avoid  problems  such  as 
have  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  County.  OEO 
would  be  required  to  insist  on  balanced  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agencies,  including  true  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor  as  well  as  local  offi¬ 
cials  and  private  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to  launch 
a  real  Opportunity  Crusade  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  confusing,  controversial 
and  faltering  War  on  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Apr.  20,  1966] 

No.  16:  The  Kanawha  Hotel — A  Logical 
Choice? 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testimony 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Boutin  was 
testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Congressman  Quie  was  attempting  to 
learn  more  about  a  feasibility  study  that 
had  been  conducted  to  determine  if  the  run¬ 
down  Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  was  suitable  for  a  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibility 
survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suitable — 
and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The  Kanawha 
Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corp.,  whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton, 
West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner  and 
unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate. 

Boutin  was  just  one  of  three  OEO  officials 
that  Congressman  Quie  questioned  about  the 
feasibility  study.  He  also  asked  Bennetta  B. 
Washington,  of  OEO’s  Women’s  Centers  Di¬ 
vision,  who  had  conducted  the  study.  She 
said  it  was  OEO’s  own  engineers.  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  asked  Milton  Fogelman,  OEO  con¬ 
tracting  officer,  who  had  conducted  the  feas¬ 
ibility  study.  Fogelman  said  it  was  Con¬ 
solidated  American  Services.  He  was  right. 
Boutin’s  version  came  out  like  this: 

Mr.  Boutin:  “Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
GSA  for  us.  The  facilities  that  were  care¬ 
fully  looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the 
Holley  Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the 
Daniel  Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn 
Hotel.” 

The  “hotel  in  question”  was,  of  course, 
the  run-down  Kanawha. 

Congressman  Quie  had  charged  earlier  that 
selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel,  coupled  with 
the  $94,800  annual  rental  and  the  fantastic 
cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  the 
first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least  $477,- 
839.76,  “implies  political  favoritism.” 


(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  fig¬ 
ures  advanced  by  Congressman  Quie  were 
inaccurate.  Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  Congressman  Quie  was  right — 
Boutin  wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures.  Boutin’s 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  “carefully 
looked  at”  appears  to  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alter¬ 
natives  were  considered  for  the  location  of 
the  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Quie  had  the  minority  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results: 

On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  con¬ 
tractor,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She 
recalled  that  early  in  1965  a  representative 
of  Packard  Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if 
she  would  be  interested  in  leasing  the  hotel 
as  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crow¬ 
ley  told  this  man  that  she  was  interested  in 
selling  the  hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She 
remembered  that  his  manner  was  abrupt 
and  her  conversation  with  him  was  less  than 
five  minutes.  To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys 
or  studies  of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by 
Packard  Bell,  OEO,  or  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  Boutin  claimed  made 
some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Ho¬ 
tel  at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  in 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Ho¬ 
tel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA  or  OEO 
in  contemplation  of  a  Women’s  Job  Corps 
site.  He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been 
made  to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by 
any  representative  of  these  organizations. 
On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been 
in  contact  with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  General 
Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been 
vacationing  in  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Creel 
confirmed  that  at  no  time  was  any  offer 
made  to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  re¬ 
garding  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  and 
to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
the  hotel  had  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton,  Pres¬ 
ident  and  General  Manager  of  the  Holiday 
Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  told  the  same  story.  He  said  that  no 
approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  site  and 
to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  the 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  building  on  February  1,  1966,  said  that 
to  his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken 
in  any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Ruff¬ 
ner  Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965,  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was  in¬ 
terested  but  was  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached.  Mr.  Lilly  said, 
he  would  have  been  very  interested  in  leas¬ 
ing  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800 
annual  rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as 
a  six-story  building  with  basement  and  pent¬ 
house  which  includes  about  170  bedrooms. 
He  said  the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the 
Millner  Co.  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the 
past  three  years  under  an  arrangement  where 
the  hotel  owners  received  17  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income.  This  resulted  in  the  following 
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approximate  incomes  to  the  hotel:  1985— 
$21,000;  1964— $18,000;  and  1963— $14,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  furniture. 

Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  hotel  and 
its  furniture,  as  well  as  furniture  storage. 

"It  seems  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as  he  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  much 
less  than  $94,800  a  year,”  Congressman  Quie 
said  in  a  speech  on  the  House  Floor  today. 
"Based  on  information  furnished  by  respon¬ 
sible  Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  the 
only  site  considered.” 

“This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  in  Mr.  Boutin’s  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee,”  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  said.  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
so  many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave 
nature  are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin’s 
entire  testimony.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  chaotic  and  make-it-up-as-you-go  ad¬ 
ministration  that  seems  to  be  so  much  a  part 
of  every-day  operations  at  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thursday, 
Apr.  21,  1966] 

No.  17:  Isn’t  There  a  Danville  Somewhere 
That  Wants  Poverty  Money? — Two 
Down — Four  To  Go 
(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
Overzealous  federal  poverty  officials  at  OEO 
apparently  crave  a  community  called  Dan¬ 
ville  in  the  United  States  that  needs  poverty 
money.  A  month  ago,  OEO  pressed  Dan¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  a  community  of  3,287,  to  set 
up  a  community  action  board  to  receive  and 
administer  poverty  funds.  Local  citizens 
resisted,  causing  Senator  Birch  Bayh  to  in¬ 
quire  of  OEO,  “Why  Danville?” 

The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Bayh 
that  Danville,  Indiana,  needed  a  community 
action  program  because  they  had  1,339  fami¬ 
lies  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  and 
1,979  families  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC).  On  this  basis,  continued 
OEO  officials,  who  could  deny  Danville  help? 
Pressing  the  matter  further,  an  OEO  official 
visited  Danville  and  to  his  consternation  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  poverty  statistics  didn't 
match  Danville,  Indiana.  Quickly  recover¬ 
ing,  regional  poverty  officials  answerd,  “Those 
figures  are  for  Danville,  Illinois — an  under¬ 
standable  mistake.” 

The  only  difficulty  came  when  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  poverty  figures  were  not  for 
Danville,  Illinois,  either!  At  this  point,  I 
suppose  OEO  officials  said:  “There  must  be 
a  Danville  that  fits  our  pattern  of  poverty.” 
Sadly,  however,  a  check  of  the  population  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Census  Bureau  indicated  there 
were  only  six  Danvilles  in  the  country  and 
none  of  them  fitted  the  poverty  profile  pre¬ 
pared  by  OEO! 

Perhaps  the  news  media  could  now,  as  a 
public  service,  assist  federal  poverty  offi¬ 
cials,  who  dearly  wish  to  help  a  Danville, 
by  running  (apropos  of  Peter  Pan)  the 
following  nationwide  ad : 

“Isn’t  there  someone  out  there,  from  a 
Danville  somewhere,  who  believes?” 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
Apr.  22,  1966] 

No.  18:  Li'l  Abner  Comes  to  Washington— 
And  Stays! — Or  What’s  New  in  Dogpatch? 
(By  Congressmen  Albert  H.  Quie  and 
Charles  E.  Goodell) 

OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  War  on  Poverty  now  has  a 
comic  book  stockpile. 

In  1964,  OEO  officials  were  scratching  their 
heads  over  how  to  mass  produce  Job  Corps 


recruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yokum  vision,  in¬ 
spiration  struck — have  one  of  America’s  most 
popular  and  creative  comic  strip  artists,  A1 
Capp,  produce  a  comic  book  to  promote  the 
Job  Corps.  By  June,  1965,  501,000  copies  of 
“Li’l  Abner  and  the  Creatures  from  Drop- 
Outer  Space”  were  ready.  With  typical  fud¬ 
dle  factory  fanfare,  OEO  information  Chief 
Holmes  Brown  announced  the  book  donated 
by  A1  Capp  was  valued  by  OEO  at  between 
$150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO  personnel  were 
thrilled  and  excited  over  Capp’s  creative  con¬ 
tribution.  Printing  costs  were  $25,000.  Cards 
were  included  in  the  books  to  be  mailed  by 
applicants  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Rumor  has  it  that  a  highly- 
placed  psychologist  at  OEO  felt  that  dis¬ 
tribution  of  books  with  cards  enclosed 
amounted  to  pressuring  youths  into  Job 
Corps  enrollment.  Some  sages  at  OEO  felt 
the  story  portrayed  in  the  comic  book  was 
controversial  and  characters  did  not  fit 
OEO’s  image.  Besides,  how  were  they  going 
to  code,  screen  and  mail  to  employment 
offices  all  the  card  applications?  Nobody  in 
the  Great  Dogpatch  on  the  Potomac,  OEO, 
had  thought  of  that  before  they  printed 
half  a  million  books. 

Since  July,  1965,  435,000  Li’l  Abner  comic 
books  have  been  gathering  dust  in  Washing¬ 
ton  warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month. 
We  are  long-time  admirers  of  Li’l  Abner  and 
the  genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even 
Dogpatch’s  Senator  Phoghorn  would  demand 
some  answers.  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 

Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rogers 
remarked  that  every  time  Congress  made  a 
joke  it  was  a  law,  and  every  time  it  made  a 
law  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Speaker,  “it  ain’t 
amoozin’,  it’s  confoozin’.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
Apr.  26,  1966] 

No.  19 :  Who  Is  the  “Wrong- Way  Corrigan” 
at  OEO? 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
The  Job  Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  its 
superficial  and  inadequate  testing,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  screening  of  applicants.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  average 
cost  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  enrollee,  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should  be  based 
upon  careful  professional  evaluation. 

While  constructive  critics  have  been  urging 
Job  Corps  officials  to  tighten  up  recruitment 
procedures,  Job  Corps  officials  have  launched 
a  series  of  new  and  experimental  procedures 
that  might  well  be  called  “Blind  Man’s 
Bluff.” 

All  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  the  processing  time 
and  tunneling  applicants  into  Job  Corps 
camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment,  de¬ 
signed  to  enroll  roughly  3,700  applicants,  has 
been  the  waiver  of  the  medical  examination 
of  applicants  between  April  14th  and  May 
7th. 

As  one  recruitment  announcement  adver¬ 
tised,  those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7th  “will 
not  need  a  physical  examination  if  they  are 
in  good  health.”  How  does  OEO  intend  to 
determine  an  applicant’s  health  unless  he 
has  been  examined  by  a  physician? 

Other  recruitment  programs  guarantee  that 
Job  Corps  applicants  will  be  sent  to  a  camp 
within  24  hours  after  signing  up,  three  days 
after  signing  up,  five  days  after  signing  up, 
or  10  days  after  signing  up.  Whether  the 
process  takes  24  hours  or  ten  days  seems  to 
be  determined  by  the  area  of  the  country  the 
applicant  comes  from. 

How  are  these  high-powered  public  rela¬ 
tions  devices  going  to  improve  the  haphazard 
screening  procedures  that  have  caused  so 
many  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps?  How 
are  criminal  records  to  be  determined  and 
analyzed  for  proper  applicant  assignment? 
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How  are  epidemics  of  communicable  diseases 
to  be  avoided  at  Job  Corps  centers?  Why 
the  assembly-line,  supermarket  approach  at 
this  stage? 

Poverty  officials  earlier  indicated  they  had 
152,000  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
couldn’t  take  care  of  them  all.  435,000  Li’l 
Abner  comic  books,  designed  to  stimulate 
Job  Corps  applications,  are  gathering  dust  in 
a  warehouse  at  taxpayers’  expense.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  shelving  the  comic  book 
approach  was  a  backlog  of  Job  Corps  appli¬ 
cants.  With  a  backlog  of  applicants,  OEO 
launches  a  series  of  all-out  recruitment  pro¬ 
grams.  The  poverty  question  of  the  day  is, 
“Who  is  the  ‘Wrong-Way  Corrigan’  at  OEO?” 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Apr.  28,  1966] 

No.  20:  Silver-Salaried  Job  Corps;  or  Rags 
to  Riches 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
Want  a  57  per  cent  raise?  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Job  Corps!  The  208  staff  personnel  at 
Camp  Gary  (San  Marcos,  Texas)  drawing 
salaries  over  $9,000,  got  an  average  increase 
of  57  per  cent  above  their  previous  salary. 
Twenty-two  of  them  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  salary.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp  Gary 
personnel  : 


Position 

Previous 

Present 

Manager  of  personnel,. . . 

Math  chairman _ _ 

$5,  000 
4,730 
4,800 
4,650 
3,200 

$10, 000 
10,  080 

Citizenship  teacher-  .  .  _ 

10]  080 
10,  080 
9,780 
9,780 
9,  780 
9,780 
9,  780 

Chairman^  commercial  skills _ 

Welding  instructor  _  ___ 

Teacher,  coimnercial  skills . - 

4,500 
4,300 
3,800 
4,  764 
4,700 
4,500 
4, 600 

Do., _ 

Auto  mechanic  instructor _ 

Drafting  instructor _ _  _ 

9,  780 
9,  493 

Duty  officer  _ _ _  __  _ 

Physical  education  instructor . 

9,480 

The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always 
given  by  Poverty  officials  for  high  salaries  is, 
“We  need  the  best  people.”  Is  it  really  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from 
the  leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant 
salaries,  there  is  a  distressing  impact  on 
school  systems.  What  school  board  can 
compete  with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  ap¬ 
parently  has  money  to  burn.  154  of  the  208 
came  directly  to  Gary  from  school  jobs.  Is 
it  necessary  to  offer  $9,780  to  a  math  in¬ 
structor  making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher 
making  $4,200,  in  order  to  attract  them  to 
come  to  Camp  Gary?  Would  a  private  em¬ 
ployer  offer  these  lavish  salary  increases  in 
his  business? 

These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  in  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Green  (D-Ore.),  the  reason 
for  extravagant  costs  of  Job  Corps  camps 
remained  a  mystery  in  the  hearings.  Camp 
Gary  does  not  stand  alone;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  to  be  a  typical  outgrowth  of  inept 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  Urban 
Job  Corps  Centers  for  full  data  on  their  staff 
salaries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  press  is  wel¬ 
come  to  examine  the  complete  salary  records 
of  Camp  Gary  in  my  office. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
Apr.  29,  1966] 

No.  21 :  The  Private  Wedding  op  Politics  and 
Poverty 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  and  Con- 
gressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  per¬ 
petrating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  of 
political  partisanship  ever  witnessed  in  Con¬ 
gress  involving  an  important  national  pro¬ 
gram.  His  actions  constitute  an  open  ad- 
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mission  that  he  and  the  majority  of 
Democrats  on  his  committee  regard  the 
poverty  program  as  pure  politics  and  the 
private  preserve  of  Democratic  political 
caucus. 

Here  is  the  almost  incredible  sequence  of 
events : 

1.  Last  fall.  Chairman  Powell  sought  and 
obtained  $200,000  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  program  that  he  con¬ 
ceded  desperately  needed  it. 

2.  Only  the  most  superficial  investigation 
was  made  and  no  report  was  issued. 

3.  In  December,  the  Chairman  appointed 
a  three-man  task  force  to  “check  on”  his  first 
investigation. 

4.  Eight  days  of  hearings  were  held  as  a 
platform  for  a  succession  of  hurrahs  for  the 
poverty  wax  to  date.  The  hearings  were  so 
loaded  that  the  only  seriously  critical  witness 
was  poverty  director  Shriver  himself. 

5.  The  Chairman  refused  to  call  any  of  the 
67  witnesses  suggested  by  the  Republicans. 
His  explanation  for  not  calling  any  of  the 
witnesses  was  characteristic:  “Because  I  am 
the  Chairman.” 

6.  Thirty-seven  days  have  been  wasted 
since  the  hearings  were  arbitrarily  closed, 
during  which  time  many  competent  witnesses 
could  have  been  heard  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

7.  Barring  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  Democrats  have  held  five  private, 
partisan  caucuses  to  try  to  convert  the  falter¬ 
ing  war  on  poverty  into  “a  bill  we  can 
defend.” 

8.  When  a  responsible  and  essentially-ac- 
curate  newspaper  story  revealed  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  what  the  Democrats  had 
been  cooking  up  in  caucus,  the  Chairman 
called  a  hasty  press  conference  to  deliver 
a  slashing  attack  on  the  reporter. 

9.  He  announced  that  the  poverty  sub¬ 
committee  responsible  for  this  important  leg¬ 
islation  will  have  exactly  30  minutes  to  pass 
on  all  amendments  to  the  entire  bill. 

It  is  obvious  that  Chairman  Powell  and 
the  committee  will  not  consider  seriously  any 
constructive  proposals  they  do  not  author 
themselves.  Mr.  Powell  claimed  credit  for 
saving  the  community  action  program  which 
he  had  cut  to  the  bone  marrow.  The  appar¬ 
ent  restoration  of  $150  million  still  leaves 
the  program  below  minimum  requests.  If 
Mr.  Powell’s  figures  are  accurate,  the  new 
face  lifting  of  the  War  on  Poverty  will  cost 
$1.95  billion,  $245  million  above  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  spend  $400  million  less  federal  money. 
By  enlisting  private  enterprise  and  the  states 
as  partners,  it  would  pump  a  total  of  $2.4 
billion  into  meaningful,  coordinated  pro¬ 
grams.  In  contrast  to  the  new  Democratic 
concoction,  the  Opportunity  Crusade  would 
make  all  the  money  needed  available  for 
Head  Start  and  would  double  present  funds 
in  Community  Action,  while  legislating  care¬ 
ful  and  proper  safeguards  against  the  kind 
of  abuse  that  has  been  rampant  in  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 

May  2,  1966] 

No.  22 :  Senator  Mansfield  on  the  Job  Corps 
(By  Congressmen  Albert  H.  Quie,  Charles 
E.  Goodell,  and  Alphonzo  Bell) 

We  proposed  experimental  job  corps  camps 
three  years  before  the  poverty  program.  We 
believe  in  the  concept,  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  Job  Corps  program  we  have  today. 

Each  time  we  advance  specific  criticism, 
the  broken  record  response  from  poverty  offi¬ 
cials  and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress  is, 
“Oh,  that's  an  isolated  case  and  they  are 
just  trying  to  destroy  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.” 

They  ignore  the  almost  endless  evidence  of 
poor  administration,  protection  rackets, 


corpsmen  forced  to  live  with  pipes  under 
their  pillows,  lack  of  discipline  in  camps,  and 
lack  of  planning  for  jobs  outside  of  the 
camp — these  conditions  seem  to  prevail 
across  the  country. 

In  the  past  we  have  exposed  serious  faults 
in  the  selection  and  screening  of  corpsmen, 
but  the  mass  production  psychology  prevails. 
Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of  a 
a  Montana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  in  a 
Billings  bar.  Thereafter,  he  was  not  only 
retained  in  Camp  Breckinridge,  Kentucky, 
but  flown  with  a  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Kentucky  to  Montana  several  times  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense  to  attend  court  proceedings 
in  Billings. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  At  the  time 
this  incident  occurred,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Mont.)  said,  “The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  my  opinion  is  a  great  idea  but  this  in¬ 
cident  is  wrong  and  really  bums  me  up! 
These  drop-outs  gnd  malcontents  are  being 
coddled  and  complimented  for  their  deroga¬ 
tory  behavior.” 

We  had  hoped  our  protests  and  warnings 
would  be  the  end  of  this  continuing  story 
of  shortsighted  administration.  Now  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  has  revealed  that 
this  regrettable  story  continues.  Here  are 
Senator  Mansfield’s  own  words  spoken  from 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1966: 

“Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  programs 
within  the  administration’s  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  program  is  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surroundings 
and  expose  them  to  education,  training,  and 
guidance,  preparing  them  for  a  more  worth¬ 
while  role  in  our  society.  The  program  takes 
these  people  from  their  home  environment 
and  places  them  in  camps  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  three  Jobs  Corps 
camps  in  my  State  of  Montana. 

“The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned  about 
its  implementation,  the  screening  process 
used  in  filling  the  camps  and  overall  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  every¬ 
one  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the  first 
camps  operating,  too  little  time  was  given 
to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  applicants. 
There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective.  There 
are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who  are 
willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
support  the  establishment  of  three  reforma¬ 
tories  in  my  State.  There  have,  as  yet,  been 
no  major  incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
camps. 

“I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job  Corps 
but  an  incident  has  occurred  in  Montana 
which  illustrates  my  cause  for  concern.  Some 
months  ago  a  juvenile  in  Billings  with  a  most 
unfortunate  background  was  selected  for  the 
Job  Corps.  However,  before  he  could  be 
transported  to  his  camp  in  the  Midwest,  he 
was  involved  in  a  bar  room  brawl  and  shot  a 
patron.  His  defense  was  immediately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials,  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  camp  and  returned  to  Billings, 
when  required  by  the  courts.  He  was  given 
better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than 
the  average  ihdividual.  Within  the  past  week 
or  so  he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  colleague, 
stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  involved  in 
a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of  two  people 
and  hospitalizing  others  in  critical  condi¬ 
tion,  including  himself. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  in  every  program,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  Job 
Corps  personnel  involved.  They  and  those 
enrolled  in  the  program  should  have  been 
more  selective  in  the  very  beginning.  Cer- 
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tatnly  a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  should  be  kept  under  very  close  surveil¬ 
lance.  Also  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
any  value  this  program  might  «be  to  a  person 
of  this  nature.  The  individual  involved  was 
given  treatment  and  protection  above  and 
beyond  that  allowed  the  average  citizen,  only 
to  have  it  thrown  back  at  us  with  more  crimi¬ 
nal  action. 

“I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men  and 
an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  guidance  personnel.” 

It  is  time  Congress  imposed  some  sensible 
standards  on  Job  Corps  administration.  Our 
Opportunity  Crusade,  offered  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  War  on  Poverty,  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  13378,  would  impose  careful 
screening  and  enrollment  procedures. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  poverty  subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

May  3,  1966] 

No.  23:  The  New  Accountings  “Recon¬ 
struct  Your  Books” 

(Joint  statement  by  Congressman  Albert 

H.  Quie  and  Congressman  Charles  E. 

Goodell) 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade,  H.R.  13378,  requires  pre¬ 
audits  to  insure  proper  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  before  poverty  money  is  granted  to  a 
community  action  agency.  The  need  for 
such  a  requirement  would  seem  obvious,  yet 
money  has  been  shoveled  forth  from  Wash¬ 
ington  without  proper  accounting  safe¬ 
guards. 

HARYOU,  in  New  York  City,  is  bad  enough 
where  the  suspended  Director  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  “reconstruct  the  books”  for  the  past 
six  months  co  auditors  can  find  out  where 
more  than  $600,000  has  gone.  Los  Angeles 
may  be  in  even  worse  shape.  How  many 
citizens  are  given  the  right  to  reconstruct 
their  books  when  Internal  Revenue  calls? 

Accumulated  evidence  indicates  gross  fis¬ 
cal  irresponsibility  during  the  first  year’s  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportu¬ 
nities  Agency  (EYOA) ,  the  Los  Angeles 
community  action  agency.  OEO,  GAD  and 
private  auditors  have  been  swarming  over 
EYOA’s  books  for  months  without  an¬ 
nounced  results.  Serious  allegations  have 
been  made  about  the  financial  accountability 
of  the  EYOA.  It  has  been  charged  that: 

I.  EYOA  did  not  have  records  identifying 
where  OEO  funds  had  been  spent. 

2.  Funds  had  been  expended  for  sub¬ 
contracts  that  had  not  been  approved  or  had 
been  improperly  approved. 

3.  Funds  were  being  commingled. 

4.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  supporting 
documentation  for  voucher  claims. 

Following  a  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Los  Angeles  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  Chairman  Adam  C.  Powell  said  there 
is  “evidence  of  mismanagement  and  fiscal 
dishonesty  in  the  program.”  Several  OEO 
audit  reports  have  indicated  that  Los 
Angeles  records  were  in  “bad  shape.”  In  the 
House  hearings  this  year,  Mr.  Nathan  Cutler, 
Director  of  OEO’s  Audit  Division,  said  the 
EYOA's  violation  of  letter  of  credit  proce¬ 
dures  “could  lead  to  more  loose  practices 
than  we  observed.” 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  facts.  Waste  and  diversion  of  pov¬ 
erty  money  annoys  and  frustrates  the  tax¬ 
payer:  it  infuriates  the  poor.  How  can 
poverty  officials  explain,  for  Instance,  a  full¬ 
time  official  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  school 
system,  William  C.  Rivera,  being  paid  $75 
a  day  for  28  days  (a  total  of  $2,100)  by  the 
community  action  agency  during  a  period 
when  he  was  supposedly  earning  overtime 
pay  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  school  funds? 

Why  is  it  that  every  other  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must  account  for  its  funds,  but 
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poverty  agencies  expect  to  be  given  a  blank 
check?  It  Is  time  the  American  people  were 
given  some  answers.  It  Is  time  the  poor, 
especially,  were  given  some  answers.  It  is 
time  for  a  true  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
will  minimize  such  abuses  and  get  the 
poverty  money  where  it  will  effectively  help 
the  poor. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  11,  1966] 

No.  24:  Whip  Cracks,  Troops  March 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

As  Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
cracked  the  whip,  Democrats  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this  week 
obediently  shouted  down  all  Republican 
amendments  to  correct  present  abuses  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program.  Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in 
closed-door  Committee  meetings  to  deny 
that  both  programs  have  serious  and  con¬ 
tinuing  deficiencies;  yet  Democrats  goose- 
stepped  away  from  any  substantial  changes. 
The  following  Republican  proposals  were 
summarily  rejected  on  straight  party  line 
votes: 

1.  Careful  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  identify  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  insure  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  to  cope  with  their  problems  in  Job 
Corps  camps  without  major  disruptions. 

2.  Authority  to  Job  Corps  camp  directors 
to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  and  deport¬ 
ment  with  disciplinary  powers,  including  the 
power  to  dismiss  enrollees  when  necessary 
to  preserve  the  opportunities  for  others. 

3.  Establishment  of  Military  Career  Centers 
for  young  men  unable  to  pass  physical  or 
mental  tests  for  military  service. 

4.  Limitation  of  salaries  of  Job  Corps  staff 
to  no  more  than  20  per  cent  increase  over 
their  previous  salaries  without  specific  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Director. 

5.  Establishment  of  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  to  provide  productive  jobs  and  train¬ 
ing  for  young  people  in  private  industry. 

6.  Transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  and  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  from  OEO  so  that  they 
will  be  fully  coordinated  with  existing  man¬ 
power  retraining  programs. 

7.  Provision  for  job  counseling  and  inten¬ 
sive  testing  on  admission  and  at  least  three 
months  prior  to  anticipated  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees. 

8.  Establishment  of  community  advisory 
groups  to  provide  appropriate  Job  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  training  for  Job  Corps  graduates. 

9.  Revision  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  school  drop-outs  or  potential  drop¬ 
outs  to  provide  separate  out-of  school  and  in¬ 
school  programs,  with  careful  standards  for 
each. 

While  Democrats  caucus  privately  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  dissention,  they  unite  in  Com¬ 
mittee  to  chant  down  constructive  proposals 
to  revamp  the  mismanaged  War  on  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
May  13,  1966] 

No.  25:  Rocking  Chair  Versus  Rock-and- 
Roll,  or  Community  Relations  Atroci¬ 
ties  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

A  first  requirement  in  successful  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  center  is  good  community 
relations.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  Job 
Corps  officials  have  acted  out  a  textbook 
version  of  how  not  to  promote  good  commu¬ 
nity  relations.  In  April,  1965,  they  opened 
a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  Hotel 
Huntington  in  a  quiet  area  surrounded  by 
residential  dwellings  for  retired  people.  The 


rental  of  the  Hotel  Huntington  for  18  months 
totaled  more  than  its  appraised  value.  Com¬ 
munity  resistance  and  resentment  were  over¬ 
whelming.  At  the  time,  an  OEO  spokesman, 
referring  to  Women’s  Job  Corps  Centers, 
said,  “The  St.  Petersburg  Center  is  the  first. 
If  any  mistakes  have  been  made,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  mine  and  I  will  learn  from  them.” 

After  one  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42 
enrollees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at 
a  cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging  $39,205  per 
graduate.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  facilities  is  by  far  the  highest  of 
any  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Training  and  classroom  facilities  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center’s  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
in  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO,  caushing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

Having  blundered  so  disastrously  in  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  good  community  relations  in  this  first 
Job  Corps  operation,  OEO  has  now  demon¬ 
strated  their  “new  look”  in  community  re¬ 
lations  and  demonstrated  how  they  have 
learned  from  past  mistakes.  On  May  4,  with 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  will 
be  moved  to  the  old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel 
under  a  14-month  contract  for  $3.1  million 
Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
acting.  On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  On  May  11,  the  School  Board  re¬ 
fused  to  extend  the  current  contract  for  use 
of  school  facilities.  Protests  rose  from  every 
corner,  including  community  businessmen 
and  planners  who  found  the  Job  Corps  loca¬ 
tion  in  direct  contradiction  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  and  rehabilitation  plans  for  that  area 
of  the  city.  The  Governor  has  indicated  he 
will  try  to  veto  the  project. 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leapt  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire, 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  some  explanations: 

1.  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to  the 
Soreno  Hotel  location  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced? 

2.  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  in  St.  Petersburg? 

3.  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  community  like  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  Job  Corps  site  in  the  first  place? 

4.  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  obses¬ 
sion  at  OEO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  in  un¬ 
suitable  locations? 

5.  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  will  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job  Corps 
graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000,  without 
counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

My  colleague,  Congressman  Quie,  and  I  are 
particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps  bungling 
because  of  our  long-time  sponsorship  of  the 
Job  Corps  approach.  Three  years  before  the 
War  on  Poverty,  we  proposed  experimental 
skill  centers  for  young  people  who  need  to 
be  liberated  from  their  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  respond  to  educational 
training.  The  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  this  week  has  rejected  summarily  a 
whole  series  of  Republican  amendments  to 
tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures  and  to 
counter  the  mass  production  psychology  that 
still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

Our  100-page  Opportunity  Crusade,  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war, 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  by  specific  provision  of  law  to  "stimu¬ 
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late  formation  of  indigenous  community  ac¬ 
tivity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  centers 
to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception 
of  enrollees  in  community  life.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 

June  3,  1966] 

No.  26:  Pedernales  Poverty  or  “We  Didn’t 
Have  a  Poverty  Program” 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

After  spending  $190,815  on  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  the  project  coordinator 
of  LaGrange,  Texas,  said,  “We  didn’t  have  a 
poverty  program.  We  didn’t  operate  it  as  a 
poverty  program.  We  took  the  position  that 
if  young  people  were  loafing  we’d  put  them  to 
work  and  do  a  lot  of  good.” 

After  a  series  of  articles  exposing  a  gross 
and  general  disregard  for  eligibility  standards 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs, 
the  Houston  Post  commented:  “One  of  the 
worst  fiascos  in  the  history  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  in  Texas  occurred  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  last  summer  as  the  federal  anti-poverty 
program  got  underway  on  a  crash  basis.” 

“We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  the 
federal  government  as  to  who  should  be  en¬ 
rolled,”  said  Pasadena’s  Mayor  Doyal. 

“We  didn’t  understand  the  Youth  Corps 
to  be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,”  said  Rev. 
Harry  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  selection 
committee.  “Our  determination  of  who 
should  be  picked  first  was  not  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  poverty.  We  felt  there  could  be 
kinds  of  poverty  other  than  material  poverty 
that  perhaps  some  needed  jobs  for  spiritual 
or  other  reasons.” 

In  many  cases,  the  Corpsmen’s  parents 
said  their  children's  participation  was  not 
because  of  economic  need.  Most  parents 
said  they  didn’t  understand  the  program 
was  for  helping  only  the  poor.  The  Reverend 
Johnson  said  it  was  possible  some  youths 
were  hired  from  the  alternate  list  who  “just 
wanted  to  support  a  car.  If  they  went 
down  the  list  far  enough,”  he  said,  “it  is 
possible  a  boy  with  a  father  and  mother  who 
made  $20,000  a  year  could  have  been  hired.” 

Some  specific  examples  of  the  youths  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Texas  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  were : 

1.  Enrollees  who  were  college  students,  al¬ 
though  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  reg¬ 
ulations  held  that  college  students  were  not 
eligible; 

2.  A  17-year-old  son  of  a  City  of  Pasadena 
secretary  and  an  operator  for  a  big  chemical 
company,  both  working.  The  mother  was 
Mayor  Doyal’s  secretary  for  about  a  month 
soon  after  he  took  office  last  May  but  she 
pulled  no  strings  to  get  her  son  in  the  Corps; 

3.  A  17-year-old  Corpsman,  the  son  of  an 
engineer  for  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.; 

4.  A  16-year-old  youth,  the  son  of  a  home 
building  contractor; 

5.  A  16-year-old,  the  son  of  the  personnel 
and  safety  director  of  a  big  industrial  firm; 

6.  Many  other  Pasadena  enrollees  who  were 
children  of  employees  at  a  chemical  plant 
and  a  refinery  whose  wages  ran  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $3  or  more  an  hour. 

Pasadena’s  Mayor  Doyal  said  he  never 
heard  of  the  so-called  $3,000  income  “pov¬ 
erty  level”  until  about  September  and  never 
heard  of  the  graduated-by-size-of-family  in¬ 
come  standards  of  July  8  until  a  reporter 
told  him  about  them  in  February,  1966. 

This  is  the  program  that  is  supposed  to 
help  poor  youngsters  who  are  school  drop¬ 
outs  or  likely  dropouts  for  reasons  of  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  poverty  programs  in  the 
Pedernales  country  are  more  typical  of  the 
nation  than  exceptional.  We  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade 
which  would  prevent  these  and  many  other 
abuses  in  the  present  poverty  war. 
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[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 
June  6,  1966  ] 

No.  27:  Job  Corps  Urgently  Needs  Repub¬ 
lican  Amendments 

(Joint  statement  by  Congressmen  Albert  H. 

Quie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

As  early  advocates  of  the  Job  Corps  con¬ 
cept,  but  vehement  critics  of  its  implementa¬ 
tion  thus  far,  we  were  pleased  to  read  in 
yesterday’s  papers  about  a  secret  White  House 
memorandum  calling  for  a  few  changes  in 
the  Job  Corps.  Unfortunately,  the  proposed 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough  and  even  more 
unfortunately  the  Job  Corps  Director  today 
denies  that  most  of  the  changes  will  be  made. 

We  have  proposed  a  large  number  of  major 
changes  including  careful  and  coordinated 
selection  of  enrollees;  transfer  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  administered  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Retraining  Act;  careful  standards  on 
staff  salaries;  emphasis  on  community  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  locale  of  Job  Corps  camps;  firm 
discipline  and  full  authority  in  Job  Corps 
directors  to  set  rules  of  conduct  and  dis¬ 
charge  enrollees;  special  evaluation  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  needs  of  enrollees  with  crim¬ 
inal  records;  effective  involvement  of  State 
and  local  officials  in  Job  Corps  camps;  test¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  and 
provision  of  suitable  job  opportunities  or 
other  assistance  upon  graduation. 

The  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Its  need  is  self-evident.  It  is  sad  to  have  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps  deny  that  even  the 
inadequate  changes  suggested  in  the  White 
House  memo  are  being  seriously  considered. 
Republicans  have  continuously  made  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  revamping  the  Job 
Corps,  too  often  ignored  by  both  the  press 
and  Job  Corps  officials.  The  changes  out¬ 
lined  in  the  alleged  White  House  memoran¬ 
dum  were  offered  by  Republicans  as  amend¬ 
ments  in  Committee  this  year  along  with 
many,  many  others.  They  were  voted  down 
on  straight  party  line  votes. 

In  addition  to  corrective  measures,  Repub¬ 
licans  continue  to  urge  creation  of  Military 
Career  Centers  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  assisting  volunteers 
to  qualify  physically  and  mentally  for  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

The  obvious  fact  that  the  Job  Corps  Direc¬ 
tor  continues  to  reject  substantial  and  con¬ 
structive  changes  in  the  Job  Corps  program, 
makes  it  even  more  imperative  that  Congress 
itself  impose  needed  standards  by  law. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
June  7,  1966| 

No.  28:  Further  Comments  From  Demo¬ 
crats  on  Poverty 

(By  Congressman  Charles  Goodell) 
While  continuing  to  vote  automatically  for 
a  War  on  Povery  program  that  is  clearly  in 
deep  trouble,  Democrats  are  often  critical 
in  their  public  comments.  Here  are  a  few: 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  criticizing  the 
screening  of  Job  Corps  applicants — “It  was 
not  my  intention  to  support  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  three  reformatories  in  my  State.” 

Senator  Walter  Mondale,  speaking  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  programs  funded— “There 
was  nothing  in  writing.  No  guidelines  for 
expenses  were  established.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  Minnesotans  working  for  anti-poverty 
are  often  frustrated.” 

“We  have  a  right  to  written,  understand¬ 
able  rules,”  Mondale  said,  “and  officials  must 
assume  there  is  some  local  wisdom.” 

Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke:  “I  question  the 
continuation  of  poverty  programs,  such  as 
the  youth  camps.  There  are  too  many  un¬ 
answered  questions  about  operations  at 


centers  such  as  Camp  Atterbury  and  Camp 
Breckinridge.” 

Governor  John  B.  Connally,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Shriver  about  the  poverty  program 
in  Texas — “OEO  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  working  for  them,  but  with 
them  and  we  want  them  to  work  with  us.” 

Congressman  Bert  Bandstra,  in  his  state¬ 
ment  printed  in  the  Subcommittee  hear¬ 
ings— “A  knowledge  gap  between  Washington 
anti-poverty  officials  and  local  workers  in  the 
war  on  poverty  leads  to  ‘administrative  con¬ 
fusion’  that  could  very  well  prove  fatal  to 
the  program.” 

Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins,  speaking 
in  Los  Angeles — "The  community  develop¬ 
ment  program  as  adopted  by  Congress  is  not 
functioning  as  it  was  set  up.  What  is  being 
done  to  this  program  is  a  crime.” 

Congressman  Robert  E.  Sweeney  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  describing  the  Job  Corps — It  is  “fan¬ 
tastically  expensive  failure  ...  It  is  costing 
taxpayers  $11,252  a  year  per  enrollee  .  .  . 
I  believe  this  money  can  be  better  used  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  military  education  channels." 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  Tennessee — “The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a  grossly- 
disorganized  affair  and  while  I  hope  some 
order  will  be  brought  out  of  current  chaos, 
I  become  more  doubtful  daily.” 

Senator  J.  F.  Patterson,  Missouri  Senate 
Democrat,  explaining  why  he  and  other  Dem¬ 
ocrats  joined  a  Republican  minority  in  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  appropriation  of  state 
funds  to  implement  poverty  programs — “I’m 
getting  a  little  fed  up  with  going  home  every 
weekend  and  consistently  having  voters 
laugh  in  my  face  about  all  the  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  we  are  buying  in  Jefferson  City.” 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  said:  “Year- 
round  antipoverty  programs  were  grossly  in¬ 
adequate  and  during  the  spring  there  is  a 
flurry  of  government  action  to  produce 
something  for  the  summer  to  keep  it  cool. 
We  question  whether  the  real  intent  is  to 
promote  equality  or  to  stop  riots.” 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Democrats  to 
stop  just  talking  about  the  poverty  program 
and  join  Republicans  in  doing  something 
about  it.  The  Republican  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade,  H.R.  13378,  would  correct  existing 
abuses,  completely  revamp  the  faltering  War 
on  Poverty,  and  truly  involve  the  poor,  the 
states,  and  private  enterprise  in  meeting  the 
very  real  and  very  urgent  problems  of  the 
poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $300,000,000  less 
than  the  War  on  Poverty,  while  more  than 
doubling  the  money  for  Headstart  and  Com¬ 
munity  Action.  A  total  of  $2.4  billion  would 
be  available  from  private  enterprise,  state, 
local  and  Federal  sources  in  contrast  to  the 
$1.75  billion  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  8,  1966] 

No.  29:  Bureacracy  Bandwagon 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie) 

In  a  speech  on  March  30,  1966,  my  col¬ 
league  Congressman  William  Ayres  alerted 
the  Congress  that  “The  Big  Money  is  in 
Poverty.”  He  reported  a  burgeoning  bureauc¬ 
racy  of  civil  servants  at  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  which  is  draining  money 
away  from  programs  intended  to  help  the 
poor.  Mr.  Ayres  made  his  statement  in  an 
attempt  to  avert  the  bad  leakage  of  funds. 

The  plea  apparently  fell  on  deaf  ears,  how¬ 
ever.  For  during  the  month  of  April  there 
has  been  a  mad  scramble  to  get  on  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  bandwagon  at  OEO.  From  March 
to  April  there  was  a  gain  of  approximately 


10  percent  in  personnel  at  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

According  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen¬ 
tial  Federal  Expenditures,  the  increase  of 
204  warriors  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  was  one  of  the  largest  Increases  in 
personnel  of  any  federal  agency  that  month. 

I  call  on  Sargent  Shriver  to  explain  this 
drastic  increase  in  staff.  Somewhere  this 
continuous  growth  of  his  bureaucracy  must 
stop.  I  call  on  him- to  remember  his  own 
words  when  he  was  arguing  for  the  passage 
of  President  Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty  in 
1964. 

“There  is  no  contemplated  huge  new  bu¬ 
reaucracy.” 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednesday, 

June  15,  1966] 

No.  30  Politics  and  Poverty  in  Chicago 
(Joint  statement  by  Congressmen  Albert  H. 

Quie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

“I  can  do  as  I  darned  please.”  Those  are 
the  words  of  Chicago’s  poverty  director,  Mr. 
Deton  Brooks,  when  it  was  revealed  that  he 
was  co-chairman  of  a  citizen’s  committee  to 
raise  money  for  a  Democratic  Congressman. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  presided  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $30  million  in  Chicago. 

As  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity,  Mr.  Deton  Brooks 
receives  a  salary  of  $22,500  a  year.  He  claims 
exemption  from  the  Hatch  Act. 

Deton  Brooks  and  poverty  officials  like 
him  all  over  the  country  should  be  clearly 
covered  under  Federal  law  prohibiting  po¬ 
litical  activities.  It  is  shocking  to  hear  Mr. 
Brooks  proclaim  that  he  is  not,  and  should 
not  be  restricted  in  his  political  activities. 
For  the  past  two  years,  as  Mr.  Daley’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  he  has  presided  over  one  of  the  largest 
poverty  programs  in  the  country.  That  pro¬ 
gram  is  totally  unrepresentative  of  the  poor 
people  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It  clearly 
violates  the  intent  and  will  of  Congress.  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
neighborhood  councils  and  staff  are  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  by  the  Mayor  and  those 
he  appoints. 

Republicans  have  urged  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  poverty  program  that  all  poverty 
employees  be  clearly  prohibited  from  polit¬ 
ical  activities.  Our  amendments  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  Congress.  It  is  ridiculous, 
but  true,  that  only  Job  Corps  employees  are 
clearly  prohibited  from  political  activities 
under  the  poverty  law.  Under  the  Hatch 
Act,  itself,  it  appears  that  some  other  state 
and  city  employees,  such  as  Mr.  Brooks,  may 
be  prohibited  from  political  activity.  It  is 
obvious  from  his  comments  that  Mr.  Deton 
Brooks  sees  nothing  wrong  with  mixing  poli¬ 
tics  and  poverty  money.  The  well-oiled 
Daley  machine  whirs  on,  drowning  out  the 
anguished  cries  of  the  poor  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  significant  role  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Boards. 

We  urge  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Attorney  to  investigate  this  case  thoroughly. 
We  further  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Republican  Opportunity  Crusade  as  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  misfiring  political 
War  on  Poverty.  The  Opportunity  Crusade 
will  clearly  bar  partisan  activity  by  any  pov¬ 
erty  worker;  it  will  also  guarantee  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  poor  on  Community  Action 
Boards,  double  the  money  in  the  Community 
Action  programs  over  Administration  pro¬ 
posals,  and  eliminate  the  confusion,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  political  chicanery  Infesting  the 
present  poverty  war. 

The  Democratic  committee  bill  in  the 
House  has  now  belatedly  added  a  section 
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purporting  to  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  all 
poverty  workers.  Publicity  has  caused  Mr. 
Deton  Brooks  to  be  dropped  summarily  as 
co-chairman  of  the  citizens’  fundraising 
committee  for  a  Democratic  Congressman. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  solicitation  letters 
have  gone  out  with  Mr.  Brooks’  name  on  the 
letterhead  as  co-chairman.  Once  again,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Democrats  are  ready 
to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Deton  Brooks  in  Chi¬ 
cago  does  not  stand  alone,  although  this  is 
the  first  case  that  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  which  a  Community  Action  director 
has  defended  his  action  in  supporting  the 
campaign  of  a  Congressman  who  serves  on 
the  Congressional  committee  which  writes 
the  poverty  legislation.  On  October  31,  1965, 
the  distinguished  columnist  Richard  Wilson 
said: 

“The  big  city  political  machines  have  not 
been  equal  to  the  demands  of  growing  ur¬ 
banization.  They  thrive  on  poverty,  un¬ 
absorbed  minorities,  religiosity.  Favoritism 
is  cultivated  as  an  art.  Honesty,  justice 
and  efficiency  are  equally  uncomfortable  in 
city  hall.” 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  16,  1966] 

No.  31 :  Job  Corps  Salary  Excesses — No  End 
in  Sight 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie) 

Over  one-third  of  the  employees,  38  per 
cent,  making  over  $6,000  at  five  men’s  urban 
Job  Corps  centers  received  over  a  20  per  cent 
increase  to  join  the  War  on  Poverty.  Nobody 
seems  to  deny  that  excessive  salary  increases 
did  occur  and  still  do  occur  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  examples  of  the  increases  at  the  five 
centers — Ft.  Custer,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan; 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Morganfield,  Kentucky; 
Camp  Kilmer,  Edison,  New  Jersey;  Ft.  Rod- 
man,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Edinburg,  Indiana — could  be 
given  ad  infinitum. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  here  to  list  all  the 
examples,  but  a  quick  check  of  the  payroll 
records  indicates  even  more  incredible  in¬ 
stances  of  persons  who  received  over  a  50 
per  cent  increase  from  their  previous  salaries. 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  today  the  complete 
list  of  those  persons,  but  here  are  just  a  few 
examples : 


Center 

Position 

Increase 

Previous 

salary 

Present 

salary 

Custer _ _ _ 

Chief  group  life  supervisor _ 

Percent 

98 

82 

98 

64 

140 

73 

159 

216 

75 

70 

$4, 800 
4,368 
4,392 
4,560 
5,004 
5, 196 
5,800 
3,005 
10,  300 
6,000 

$9,  515 
7,950 
8,700 

7.500 
12,  000 

9,000 
15,  017 
9,506 
18,000 

8.500 

Do _ _ _ 

Vocational  instructor . . 

Breckinridge . . 

Counselor  instiuctor. . . . 

Do . . . 

Vocational  instructor _ _ 

Atterbury _ _ 

Chief  security.  ...  .  ...  ...  _ 

Do _ _ 

Supervisory  test  administrator 

Kilmer . .  .. 

Manager . .  . 

Do _ _ _ 

Personnel  supervisor _  __ 

Rodman _ 

Director  of  curriculum _ 

Do _ _ _ 

Instructor  of  physical  education 

This  scandalous  situation  continues  in  the 
Job  Corps,  but  all  attempts  of  Republicans 
to  correct  it  have  been  rejected  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  Republicans  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  would 
limit  salary  increases  of  Job  Corps  person¬ 
nel  to  20  per  cent  above  their  previous  salary, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  director. 
This  amendment  was  rejected  in  committee 
by  the  Democrats  on  a  straight  party-line 
vote.  The  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade, 
which  includes  full  safeguards  against  pov¬ 
erty  program  excesses,  incorporates  this 
amendment  which  would  guard  against  sal¬ 
ary  abuses. 

It  is  time  that  something  be  done  about 
this  appalling  leakage  of  poverty  funds.  En- 
rollee  costs  of  the  Job  Corps  can  never  be 
brought  down  to  a  reasonable  level  as  long 
as  payroll  costs  continue  at  the  levels  just 
cited.  We  cannot  let  the  good  potential  of 
the  Job  Corps  be  continually  sacrificed. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Republican 
Opportunity  Crusade. 


Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

CUSTER  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Chief  group  life  supervisor _ 

Percent. 

98 

$4,800 

$9,515 

Do _ _ _ 

59 

6,000 

9,  514 

Do _ _ _ 

96 

4,848 

9,  514 

Vocational  teacher _ 

55 

5, 760 

8,900 

Orientation  counselor. . . 

55 

5,200 

8,  050 

Vocational  instructor _ 

82 

4,368 

7,  950 

Staff  trainer... . . . . 

50 

4,980 

7,500 

Counselor .  . . 

50 

5,000 

7,500 

Vocational  instructor. .  _ 

82 

3,  860 

7,010 

7,000 

Public  informat  ion  reporter. . . 

50 

4,680 

Captain,  F.  &  S . . . 

50 

4,500 

6,783 

Group  life  supervisor _ 

59 

3,  952 

6,300 

Do . . 

51 

4,160 

6,300 

Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

BRECKINRIDGE  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

Acting  director,  vocational 
training _ 

Percent 

65 

$7, 800 

$12,  900 

Supervisor  of  general  educa¬ 
tion . .  _  _ 

50 

6, 396 

9,600 

Counselor  instructor . . 

98 

4,392 

8,  700 

Do _ _ _ 

211 

2,700 

8,  400 

Vocational  instructor.  .  ... 

59 

5,100 

8,100 

Orientation  instructor _ 

63 

4,800 

7,800 

Vocational  instructor. ..... 

64 

4,560 

7,500 

General  education  instructor.. 

84 

3,420 

6,300 

ATTERBURY  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

Dentist-- . . . . 

90 

6,  420 

12, 192 

Chief  security _ _ 

140 

5,004 

12,  000 

Dentist _  _ 

127 

5, 196 

11,  820 

Unit  coordinator.. . . 

400 

1,800 

9,000 

Supervisory  test  administra¬ 
tor .  . 

73 

6, 196 

9,000 

Psychologist _ 

77 

4,800 

8, 490 

Dispatcher..  . . . 

60 

1,  500 

7,560 

Health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation _ _ 

50 

5,040 

7,560 

Security  investigator _ 

71 

4,  416 

7,  560 

Custodial  supervisor. . 

65 

4, 140 

6,840 

Supervisor,  CX _ 

53 

4,464 

6,840 

Resident  adviser,  III. . . 

229 

2,076 

6,840 

vStock  record  supervisor . 

100 

3,420 

6,  840 

Tester,  11  .  ....  _ 

52 

4,  356 

6,600 

Health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation... . . 

102 

3, 120 

6,300 

Resident  adviser,  II _  . 

100 

3, 120 

6,  228 

Do.. _ _ 

147 

2,520 

6,228 

Physical  education  and  recre¬ 
ation,  II _  _ _ 

132 

2,688 

6,228 

Do _ _ _ 

71 

3,363 

6,  228 

Do . . . . . 

448 

1,096 

6,000 

Assistant  maintenance  sup¬ 
ervisor . . . 

100 

2,000 

6,000 

Resident  adviser,  II. . . 

60 

1,512 

6,  000 

Do . . . . 

111 

2,844 

6,000 

Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

RODMAN  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Director  of  curriculum _ 

Percent 

75 

$10, 300 

$18,  000 

Senior  resident  counselor .  ... 

76 

6,  800 

12,  000 

Instructor,  business  education. 

82 

5,  500 

10, 000 

Instructor  math  economics. . 

51 

6,300 

9,500 

Assistant  nead,  physical  ed¬ 
ucation _  .  .  .  _ 

59 

5,  500 

8, 750 

Instructor,  D.  P.  laboratory.. 

55 

5,500 

8,500 

Instructor,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  . . . 

70 

5,000 

8,  500 

Maintenance  manager . .  _  ... 

92 

4,  160 

8,  000 

Assistant  department  head... 

131 

3,250 

7,  500 

Night  duty  officer _ _ 

75 

4,  000 

7,  000 

Do _ 

75 

4,000 

7.  000 

Security  administrator _ 

82 

3,840 

7,  000 

Tutor  counselor . .  ...  _ 

72 

3,952 

6, 800 

Unit  supervisor  counselor _ 

76 

3, 800 

6, 800 

Instructor  II,  business  edu- 

cation.  _ _ 

54 

4,200 

6,500 

Tutor  counselor .  _ 

81 

3,  600 

6, 500 

Instructor  II,  physical  edu¬ 
cation _ _ _ _ _ 

86 

3,500 

6,  500 

Tutor  counselor _ 

50 

4,200 

6,300 

Do _ 

156 

2,340 

6,  000 

Do _ 

100 

3,  000 

6,  000 

Do _ 

110 

2,860 

6,  000 

Do _ 

92 

3,120 

6,000 

Purchasing  administrator . 

78 

3,380 

6,000 

Tutor  counselor _ 

50 

4,000 

6,000 

Do _ 

65 

3,  040 

6,  000 

Do _ _ _ _ 

140 

2,500 

6,  000 

Do _ 

68 

3,  580 

6,  000 

Do _ 

186 

2,100 

6,000 

Recreation  specialist . . 

138 

2,  520 
1,800 

6,  000 

Do _ 

233 

6,  000 

Do _ _ _ 

54 

3,  900 

6,000 

KILMER  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Dentist _ _ 

330 

3,998 

17,  201 

Manager  administrator . 

408 

2,704 

15,  392 

Manager...  .  _  _  _ 

159 

5,800 

15,  017 

14, 186 

Contract  administrator, 
senior  _ !_ 

54 

9,200 

Administrator,  vocational 
services _ 

313 

3,  307 

13,  645 

Dentist  .  _ _  .... 

315 

3,  120 

13,  000 

Administrator,  educational 
services _ 

60 

7,  758 

12,418 

Education  resident  specialist . 

69 

6,  800 

11,  502 

Administrator,  personnel _ 

81 

5,  980 

10,  795 

Administrator,  food  services. . 

103 

5, 190 

10,  546 

Supervisor _ _  .. 

60 

6,  550 

10,  504 

Do _ 

305 

2,  600 

10,  442 

Administrator,  avocations _ 

52 

0,  800 

10,  317 

Administrator,  social  activi¬ 
ties . .  . 

53 

6,  600 

12,900 

Administrator,  security _ 

92, 

5, 200 

10,004 

Personnel  supervisor..  . 

216 

3,005 

9,508 

Administrator,  mat  control— . 

69 

5, 439 

9,214 

Supervisor,  activities  section.. 

59 

5, 750 

9, 131 

Analysis  systems  programer. . 

155 

3,  536 

9,006 

Counselor  _ 

85 

4,  800 

8,902 

Social  activities  sponsor _ 

79 

4,250 

8,715 

Foreman  of  guards . . 

109 

4, 160 

8,  694 

Education  specialist - -  .. 

287 

2,200 

8,  507 

Supervisor,  skills  . 

60 

5,200 

8,320 

Athletic  activities  sponsor _ 

55 

5,300 

8,237 

Education  specialist . . 

61 

4, 900 

7,904 

Senior  instructor  .  . 

50 

5,200 

7,  779 

Education  specialist -  . 

71 

4,500 

7,717 

Special  athletic  activities, 
senior  - - - 

99 

3,840 

7,654 

Supervisor  . 

89 

4,000 

7,  561 

Athletic  activities  sponsor _ 

81 

4, 100 

7,  530 

Counselor . . . . 

526 

1,200 

7,  509 

189 

2,  600 
4, 160 

7,509 

Do . . . . 

65 

7,509 

Counselor - - - — 

106 

3,  640 

7,509 

Do... . . 

51 

4,  988 

7,509 

Senior  instructor _ 

90 

3,952 

7,  509 

Counselor..  ...  - - 

56 

4,  804 

7,  509 

Administrative  assistant - 

124 

3,  350 

7, 48H 

Instructor  - - - 

58 

4,680 

7,  405 

Do. - - 

58 

4,  680 

7,  405 

Education  specialist . . 

68 

4,  420 

7,  405 

Do _ _ _ _ 

54 

4,  800 

7,  405 

Do . — - 

50 

4,  900 

7.  363 

Do . . 

63 

4,  800 

7,  342 

Do _ _ — - 

63 

4,500 

7,  322 

Recreation  specialist... . 

142 

3,005 

7,280 

Specialist,  FA.. . .  — 

62 

4,  500 

7,280 

Instructor - - 

53 

4,  700 

7,  145 

Activity  athletic  sponsor _ 

72 

4,  160 

7, 145 

Instructor _ 

65 

4,316 

7, 134 

Specialist - 

140 

2,  860 

6,  804 

(Unspecified) _ _ 

120 

3, 120 

6,864 

Iio . . 

52 

4,500 

6,  822 

Do _ _ _ 

77 

3,848 

6,  802 

Do . : . . . 

64 

4, 160 

6, 802 

Education  specialist _ 

104 

3,328 

6,802 

FA  specialist _ _ 

74 

3,  920 

6,802 

Administrative  assistant _ 

90 

3,536 

6,  729 
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Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

KILMKR  JOB  CORPS 
center — continued 

Percent 

79 

$3,  608 

$6,  458 

76 

3,640 

6,  396 

*~Do  1--- _ _ 

63 

4, 160 

6,365 

Do  . . 

206 

2,080 

6,  364 

Do  . . - . 

86 

3,380 

6,  302 

Do  . . . 

61 

4. 160 

6, 302 

Do  . - . 

142 

2,  600 

6,  302 

Do  . 

130 

2,  724 

6,271 

Do . 

61 

4, 160 

6,  271 

Do  . . . 

61 

3, 900 

6,  261 

60 

4, 160 

6,  240 

Social  activities  specialist - 

71 

139 

3,  640 
2,  600 

6,  209 
6,209 

Do  _ 

139 

2,  600 

6, 209 

199 

2,080 

6,  209 

99 

3, 120 

6, 209 

84 

3,380 

6, 208 

138 

2,  600 

7, 178 

Do . - . 

95 

3, 120 

6,074 

Do . . . - 

92 

3, 120 

6.  001 

Do  _ _ 

80 

3,328 

6,001 

Do  _ _ _ 

65 

3.  640 

6,001 

Do . . . 

92 

3, 120 

6,001 

Do  _ 

51 

3, 972 

6,001 

Do  _ 

92 

3, 120 

6,001 

Do . - . - 

80 

3,  328 

6,001 

Do . - . 

61 

3.  733 

6,001 

Do  . . . 

65 

3, 640 

6,  001 

Do _ _ _ _ 

50 

4,  000 

6,001 

Do _ _ 

77 

3,380 

6,  001 

Do  _ _ _ 

173 

2,200 

6,001 

Do  . . . - 

114 

2,  808 

6.001 

Do  _ _ _ J _ 

131 

2,  600 

6,001 

Do . — . . 

65 

3,640 

6,001 

Do . . 

100 

3,005 

'  6,001 

Do _ _ _ _ 

65 

3,  600 

6,001 

Do _ _ 

80 

3,328 

6,  001 

Do . . . . 

110 

2,860 

6,001 

Do _ 

58 

3,900 

6,001 

Do _ _ 

65 

3,640 

6,  001 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  29,  1966] 


No.  32:  Who’s  Kidding  Whom;  or  Job  Corps 
Fizzle 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Qtjie) 

The  following  is  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Modern  Grocer  magazine  of  May  27, 
1966: 

"A  few  months  back  Modern  Grocer  re¬ 
ceived  a  ‘hot’  telephone  call  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Someone  at  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
asked  for  help  in  placing  young  men  trained 
for  supermarket  work.  ‘Fine,’  was  the  reply. 
'Give  us  the  facts  and  we’ll  do  a  story.’ 

“The  facts  came  soon  enough;  a  New  York 
regional  office  was  designated  to  which  to 
apply  and  Modern  Grocer  editors  hurried 
and  wrote  the  story.  We  did  more.  We  called 
up  some  key  people  whom  we  knew  needed 
personnel  and  referred  them  to  the  Job 
Corps.  We  sat  back  then,  waiting  to  see 
doors  swing  wide  open  and  Job  Corps  grad¬ 
uates  pour  through. 

“The  doors  did  open.  Key  people  in  the 
stores  phoned  in,  wrote;  there  were  even 
personal  calls.  With  what  results?  To  date 
note  a  single  candidate  for  a  Job  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Job  Corps.  Calls  to  the 
New  York  office,  letters,  have  turned  up  zero. 
In  a  word,  they  don’t  have  people  ready  yet. 

“Is  this  the  way  the  Government  does 
things?  Is  the  Government  playing  some 
sort  of  game  in  which  big  expectations  are 
raised  but  nothing  happens?  We  think  this 
matter  of  jobs  and  of  stores  needing  people 
badly,  who  are  not  available,  directly  affects 
our  entire  economy  and  we  ask,  ‘What’s  with 
the  Job  Corps?  Who’s  kidding  whom  with 
the  people's  money?’  ” 

All  of  this  is  indeed  strange  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  OEO  claims  6,013  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  date,  of  whom  only  2,626  have 
jobs,  have  gone  into  the  armed  services,  or 
back  to  school.  Where  are  the  3,487  Job 
Corps  graduates  who  have  supposedly  been 
prepared  for  employment? 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
member  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
July  19,  1966] 

No.  33:  Opportunity  Crusade  Versus  War 
on  Poverty  Amendments  (H.R.  13378 

Versus  H.R.  15111) 

(Joint  release  by  Congressmen  Albert  H. 

Quie,  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Alphonzo  Bell) 
After  two  years  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
many  serious  deficiencies  are  apparent. 
The  Democratic  majority  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  refused  to  hold 
full  and  constructively  critical  hearings,  for 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  taken  the  un¬ 
precedented  action  of  admonishing  them  in 
a  recent  report  adopted  14  to  1.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  ignores  most  of  the  deficiencies 
and  in  many  instances  compounds  them. 
Testimony  denied  the  House,  but  received 
in  the  Senate,  supports  the  direction  of  the 
Opportunity  Crusade,  as  do  investigations 
carried  on  independently  by  Republicans 
around  the  country. 

The  Opportunity  Crusade  proposes  to  unite 
local,  state  and  Federal  governments  with 
private  industry  in  launching  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  training,  education  and 
motivation  for  the  poor.  By  involving  all 
segments  of  our  economy,  $2.4  billion  will  be 
committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
$1.4  billion  will  be  Federal  funds.  This  is 
contrasted  to  the  $1.75  billion  program,  all 
Federal  funds,  that  is  planned  by  the  100 
per  cent  Federal  War  on  Poverty.  The  at¬ 
tached  table  sets  out  a  comparison  of  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  of  anti-poverty  funds 
under  Opportunity  Crusade  and  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

The  following  features  of  Opportunity 
Crusade  will,  we  believe,  result  in  a  more 
effective  and  productive  program  against 
poverty : 

1.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
be  stripped  of  all  its  present  programs  except 
Community  Action  and  VISTA.  All  training 
programs  will  be  coordinated  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  the 
Labor  Department;  the  education  programs, 
including  Headstart,  will  be  administered  by 
experts  in  the  Office  of  Education;  the  work 
experience  program,  which  embraces  a  variety 
of  psychological  and  sociological  problems  as 
well  as  employment  problems,  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  experts  in  HEW;  the  small 
business  loan  program  will  be  administered 
by  the  experts  in  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration;  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  loan  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  experts  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Opportunity  Crusade,  which  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $300  million  less, 
will  double  the  funds  available  for  Headstart 


and  place  more  emphasis  on  state  and  local 
responsibility. 

3.  The  Job  Corps  program,  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  severe  criticism  across  the  country 
because  of  excessive  expenditures,  malad¬ 
ministration  and  uncoordinated,  unrealistic 
implementation,  will  be  completely  re¬ 
vamped.  This  bill  provides  for  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  evaluation  and  screening  of  appli¬ 
cants;  coordination  with  existing  manpower 
and  vocational  programs;  more  effective  se¬ 
curity  and  discipline  in  the  camps;  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  enrollees  convicted  of  felonies;  and 
a  $5,000  restriction  on  the  annual  cost  per 
enrollee. 

4.  New  camps  will  be  set  up  under  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  to  equip  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  volunteer  basis  young  men  from 
poverty  backgrounds  who  cannot  meet  Se¬ 
lective  Service  standards. 

5.  Community  Action  funds  will  be  more 
than  doubled;  at  least  one-third  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  poor  on  policy-making 
boards  will  be  required;  and  continued  flexi¬ 
bility  of  local  programs  will  be  assured 
by  eliminating  earmarked  and  restrictive 
funding. 

6.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new  Industry 
Youth  Corps  where  private  employers  will  be 
given  a  realistic  incentive  to  hire  untrained 
young  people  between  16  and  22  with  one- 
third  of  their  wages  paid  while  they  undergo 
on-the-job  training  for  meaningful  perma¬ 
nent  employment. 

7.  The  bill  avoids  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
$12,500  ceiling  on  salaries  in  the  Committee 
bill,  recognizing  direction  of  some  of  the 
urban  programs  would  justify  larger  salaries. 
Instead,  Opportunity  Crusade  would  require 
approval  by  the  Director  of  any  salary  in¬ 
crease  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  over  previous 
salary. 

8.  Careful  administrative  guidelines  are 
written  into  all  programs  under  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  to  eliminate  the  confusion, 
delay,  and  frustration  which  have  plagued 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

9.  The  employment  service  would  be  auto¬ 
mated  to  provide  high-speed,  reliable  joining 
of  individuals  with  jobs. 

10.  The  Labor  Department  would  institute 
a  national  skill  survey  to  pinpoint  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  skilled  job  categories  for  which 
qualified  applicants  cannot  be  found,  as 
recently  recommended  by  a  bipartisan  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report. 

11.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  will  enlist 
the  state  and  local  governments  as  partners 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  provides 
realistic  incentives  for  private  employers  and 
individuals  to  join  the  public  agencies  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  provide  education,  jobs, 
better  housing  and  dignity  for  the  poor.  It 
will  require  true  involvement  of  the  poor. 


Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  opportunity  crusade  and  the  war  on  poverty 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Opportunity 

crusade 

commitment 

Opportunity 

crusade 

authorization 

Committee 

proposal 

Administra¬ 

tion 

proposal 

Total . 

2,434 

1,462 

1, 754.  5 

1, 745 

170 

170 

200.0 

228 

Skill . . . 

80 

40 

50 

382 

225 

496.0 

300 

150 

50 

106 

80 

80 

00 

46 

36 

Community  action . 

867 

700 

323.0 

466 

Urban  CAP . - . 

300 

324 

Bonus . . 

108 

54 

Rural  CAP . . . . . 

307 

276 

Bonus . . . . 

92 

46 
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Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  opportunity  crusade  and  the  ivar  on  poverty — Con. 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Opportunity 

crusade 

commitment 

Opportunity 

crusade 

authorization 

Committee 

proposal 

Administra¬ 

tion 

proposal 

Earmarked  community  action  programs . 

130.5 

121 

25 

25 

Skill  surveys _ _ _ 

5 

5 

* 

Automation _ _ _ _ 

20 

20 

VISTA  ...  _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

25 

31.0 

352.0 

20 

Headstart _ _ _ _ _ _ 

644 

327 

Regular.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

444 

Bonus _ _ _ _ _ _ 

200 

Adult  basic  education. .  _ _ _ _ _ 

44 

40 

55 

12 

26.6 
57.  0 

30 

Rural  loans  and  migrants _ _  _ 

55 

65 

Small  business  incentives _ _  -  _ 

12 

4.  5 

5 

Work  experience _  .  _ 

200 

200 

119.  0 

160 

10 

10 

15.0 

'  17 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thursday, 

July  21,  1966] 

No.  34:  “Taxpayers’  Money  Shouldn’t  Be 
Used  To  Take  Sides  in  Politics” 

(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

Those  were  the  words  of  an  Irate  citizen 
of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  after  nine  pov¬ 
erty  staff  members  participated  in  partisan 
efforts  to  get  Durhajn  residents  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  precinct  meetings.  The  Community 
Action  Agency,  Operation  Breakthrough,  used 
four  of  its  vehicles  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  Democratic  precinct  meeting. 

Subsequently.  OEO  and  officials  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Breakthrough  admitted  a  mistake  and 
supposedly  barred  future  incidents  of  this 
nature.  Three  weeks  later  staff  members  of 
Operation  Breakthrough,  using  private  auto¬ 
mobiles  as  well  as  vehicles  leased  by-fhe  North 
Carolina  Fund,  actively  solicited  votes  and 
transported  voters  to  the  Democratic  primary 
in  Durham.  The  North  Carolina  Fund  is 
financed  by  state  and  Foundation  money,  as 
well  as  Federal  poverty  grants. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  just  another  example 
in  a  long  series  of  incidents  involving  par¬ 
tisan  use  of  poverty  money  in  communities 
across  the  country. 

Other  problems  abound  in  the  Durham 
poverty  war  in  spite  of  a  promising  potential 
in  some  aspects  of  the  program.  In  addition 
to  partisan  political  involvements.  Operation 
Breakthrough  staff  and  vehicles  were  used 
to  picket  city  officials  and  community  and 
business  leaders.  In  a  housing  dispute,  pov¬ 
erty  staff  and  vehicles  were  even  used  to 
picket  the  private  residence  of  a  Negro  leader 
who  was  attempting  to  mediate  the  issue. 

Investigation  of  the  Durham  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  reveals  the  following  additional  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  impaired  the  efficiency 
and  disabled  the  potential  of  the  program: 

1.  Top  personnel  have  exploited  their  posi¬ 
tions  of  authority  in  personal  relationships 
with  staff  employees,  creating  serious  morale 
and  personnel  problems. 

2.  Various  departments  of  the  Durham 
poverty  program  are  poorly  coordinated  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  firm  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  Executive  Director  has  re¬ 
signed  effective  July  25,  1966,  it  is  urgent 
that  responsibilities  of  supervisory  staff  be 
clearly  defined  and  coordinated  by  the  new 
director. 

3.  The  accounts  of  the  Durham  poverty 
program  are  grossly  delinquent  and  there  has 
been  a  complete  breakdown  in  communica¬ 
tions  between  accounting  and  the  programs 
themselves.  This  information  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  by  recent  fiscal  audit. 

Detailed  publication  of  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  deficiencies  at  this  time  could 
only  further  impair  Operation  Breakthrough. 
Firm,  forceful  and  independent  action  by 


OEO  and  the  local  leadership  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  is  imperative  if  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  program  in  Durham  are  not  to 
reach  scandalous  public  proportions. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
July  26,  1966] 

No.  35:  Poverty  Grants  for  the  Yet  Unborn 
(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
Recently,  Washington  poverty  warriors  an¬ 
nounced  a  $43,511  grant  to  a  four-county 
Community  Action  program  in  Missouri. 
With  their  usual  businesslike  efficiency  and 
thoroughness,  OEO  described  the  area  to  be 
served  as  follows:  “Approximately  120,000 
needy  persons  are  found  scattered  in  every 
town  and  along  rural  roads  in  an  area  60 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.” 

Their  poignant  description  raised  a  vision 
of  a  60-mile  swath  of  poverty  cut  through  the 
beautiful  Missouri  terrain. 

Then  the  area  Congressman  got  interested. 
Adding  up  his  own  figures,  he  calculated 
that  the  four  counties  contained  a  maximum 
total  population  of  only  105,000  persons.  He 
was  understandably  perplexed  as  to  where 
the  120,000  needy  persons  were  to  be  found. 
The  Congressman  notified  OEO  that  they 
were  telling  the  world  that  everyone  in  the 
area  was  impoverished,  plus  several  thousand 
yet  unborn. 

Hasty  recalculations  by  OEO  whittled  the 
figure  of  needy  persons  down  to  80,000  of 
the  105,000  population.  In  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinued  disbelief  by  the  Congressman  and 
the  citizens  of  the  four  counties,  OEO  finally 
agreed  that  there  were  probably  only  about 
5,000  needy  families  in  the  area. 

The  $43,511  grant  was  to  the  Daniel  Boone 
Human  Development  Corporation  for  ad¬ 
ministering  and  staffing  of  a  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  program  in  St.  Charles,  Lincoln,  Warren 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Missouri. 

Earlier  this  year,  OEO  admitted  that  its 
Washington  profile  of  poverty  for  Danville, 
Indiana,  not  only  exceeded  the  population 
there  but  failed  to  fit  any  Danville  in  the 
nation.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Shriver’s 
computerized  poverty  machine  in  Washing¬ 
ton  continues  to  grind  out  distorted  poverty 
statistics  and  a  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  fuddles.  The  fuddle  factory,  known  in 
the  alphabetic  jargon  of  government  as  OEO, 
continues  to  live  up  to  its  name. 

As  if  the  Community  Action  grant  was  not 
enough,  $163,000  was  recently  announced  to 
set  up  legal  services  for  the  poor  in  nine 
counties  of  Missouri.  As  the  Congressman 
put  it,  “The  local  bar  associations  didn’t 
even  know  this  was  going  to  be  done.  This 
isn’t  the  way  you  get  ahead.”  It  turned 
out  the  application  was  submitted  by  a  law 
professor  who  is  a  consultant  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  OEO. 


After  criticizing  the  high  salaries  "for  jobs 
that  are  not  clearly  defined”  and  heavy  over¬ 
tones  of  politics  in  the  poverty  program,  the 
Democratic  Congressman  representing  this 
area,  the  Honorable  William  L.  Hungate,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  press  that,  although  he 
favored  the  poverty  war  last  year,  he  will 
vote  against  continuing  the  program  this 
year. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Aug.  11,  1966] 

No.  36:  the  President’s  Club  and  Poverty 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie  and  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Goodell) 

A  new  and  suspicious  situation  has  come  to 
our  attention  invloving  President’s  Club 
contributions  and  a  mililon  dollar  contract 
in  the  poverty  program. 

Late  in  1964,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Washington  was  seeking  a  quali¬ 
fied  engineering  firm  to  provide  guidance  in 
the  selection  of  Job  Corps  sites  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  engineering  services  to  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters.  Mr.  E.  Hunter  Smith,  Jr.  (Chief  of  the 
Job  Corps  Installation  and  Logistics  Divi¬ 
sion)  by  memorandum  of  December  22,  1964, 
specified  five  major  requirements  for  such  a 
firm,  including  an  “immediate  capability” 
and  "a  Washington,  D.C.,  area  operational 
office.”  Mr.  Smith  recommended  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  Fogelman,  OEO  Contract  Officer,  four 
firms  “known  to  be  experienced  in  these  types 
of  services  who  have  expressed  interest”  (Lub- 
lin-McGaughy  and  Associates,  1120  Connecti¬ 
cut  Avenue,  N.W.;  Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson 
and  Mendenhall,  1725  I  Street;  H.  D.  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Associates,  Arlington,  Virginia; 
and  Mills,  Petticord  and  Mills,  3308  14th 
Street,  N.W.) . 

Two  weeks  later,  the  contract  was  granted 
to  Consolidated  American  Services,  Incor¬ 
porated  (ConAm),  a  firm  unmentioned  and 
unrecommended  in  the  Smith  memorandum. 
It  turned  out  that  ConAm  had  a  one-man 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  did  not  meet 
several  important  requirements  outlined  in 
the  Smith  memorandum. 

The  original  contract  was  estimated  at 
$500,000  and  is  now  being  phased  out  by 
OEO  after  expenditure  of  $1,350,000.  The 
size  and  cost  of  the  contract  depended  upon 
continuing  task  orders  from  OEO. 

A  subsequent  audit  reveals  that  “no  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  that  other  potential  con¬ 
tractors  were  canvassed  though  several  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  known.” 
It  also  found  “matters  which  may  not  be 
in  the  Government’s  best  interest.” 

The  Senior  Vice  President  of  ConAm  was 
W.  C.  Hobbs.  According  to  the  records  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  W.  C.  Hobbs,  list¬ 
ing  addresses  of  ConAm  offices  in  California 
and  Washington,  contributed  $1,000  to  the 
President’s  Club  on  September  28,  1964;  $1,- 
000  to  the  Demoratic  National  Committee 
on  May  4,  1965;  and  $1,000  to  the  President’s 
Club  on  March  11,  1966. 

ConAm  personnel  informed  our  investiga¬ 
tors  that  they  had  not  done  this  type  of 
work  for  the  Government  prior  to  the  OEO 
contract.  A  new  Management  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Services  Division  of  ConAm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  November,  1964,  two  months  before 
the  OEO  contract.  I  understand  that  with 
the  expiration  of  the  OEO  contract,  the 
Washington  Management  and  Engineering 
Services  Division  of  ConAm  is  now  being  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  total  cost  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Washington  Office  of  ConAm  was 
charged  to  the  OEO  contract.  Auditors 
have  made  the  following  comment: 

“In  our  opinion  the  selection  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  firm  could  have  resulted  in 
significant  monetary  savings  to  OEO.  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  employee  travel  costs, 
relocation  expenses,  furniture  and  lease  ex- 
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penses,  and  other  start-up  costs.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  possible  with  little  effect 
upon  the  immediate  availability  and  know¬ 
how  of  technical  manpower  ^needed  by  OEO 
since  ConAm  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  an 
almost  entire  staff.” 

W.  C.  Hobbs  joined  ConAm  in  March.  1964, 
and  with  the  expiration  of  the  poverty  con¬ 
tract  has  now  been  separated  from  ConAm. 

There  are  other  discrepancies  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  the  ConAm  con¬ 
tract.  The  facts  cited  herein,  however,  re¬ 
quire  a  full  and  immediate  investigation: 

How  did  Hobbs  and  ConAm  get  the  inside 
track  at  OEO? 

Why  were  four  apparently  qualified  firms 
ignored  and  a  fifth  firm  that  failed  to  meet 
important  specifications  chosen? 

What  connection  was  there  between  the 
$1,000  contributions  to  the  President’s  Club 
and  the  apparent  arbitrary  selection  of  Con¬ 
Am  for  this  contract? 

A  simple  denial  of  any  relationship  is  not 
enough.  The  taxpayers  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  deserve  a  full,  detailed 
explanation  of  this  unusual  selection  proced¬ 
ure  that  gave  a  million-dollar  poverty  con¬ 
tract  to  a  one-man  Washington  office  whose 
Senior  Vice  President  was  coincidentally  a 
continuing  member  of  the  President’s  Club. 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 

Sept.  26,  1966] 

No.  37:  Con  Am:  The  Million  Dollar 
Poverty  Puddle 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

“The  most  frustrating  experience  of  my 
business  life,”  says  Chief  Con  Am  Engineer. 
“From  the  outset  the  Con  Am  situation  was 
confused  and  at  times  completely  ineffective. 
It  was  apparent  OEO  was  not  equipped  to 
effectively  guide  a  program  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  Facilities.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dan  Miller,  the 
chief  engineer  hired  especially  by  Con  Am 
to  supervise  their  million  dollar  poverty  con¬ 
tract.  On  August  11th  we  revealed  that  OEO 
arbitrarily  chose  Con  Am  (Consolidated 
American  Services,  Inc.)  to  evaluate  Job 
Corps  sites,  although  Con  Am  did  not  meet 
OEO’s  own  specifications  and  at  least  four 
qualified  firms  were  available.  Coincidently, 
Mr.  William  C.  Hobbs,  operating  a  one-man 
Con  Am  office  in  Washington,  has  given 
$3,000  to  the  President’s  Club  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee.  The  contract, 
recently  terminated,  totalled  $1,350,000. 

In  June  1965  Con  Am  hired  Mr.  Dan  Miller 
as  their  chief  engineer  on  this  poverty  con¬ 
tract.  Mr.  Miller  in  a  sworn  affadavit  con¬ 
tinues  as  follows: 

“It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selection  of 
several  sites  were  politically  motivated 
(Kanawha  Hotel,  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana) .  Despite  Con  Am  re¬ 
ports  recommending  abandonment  of  several 
sites,  OEO  disregarded  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  proceeded  with  contract  awards. 
William  Hobbs  on  several  occasions,  indi¬ 
cated  he  had  been  instructed  by  OEO  to  pass 
favorably  upon  sites,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  engineers,  were  not  as  suitable 
as  alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

“Con  Am  eventually  built  a  staff  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  people.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the 
Spring  of  1965,  attempted  to  conceal  the 
activities  of  certain  personnel  from  me;  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  generally  aware  these  people  were 
working  on  matters  other  than  OEO  business 
and  their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  were 
being  vouchered  for  payment  with  OEO 
funds. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1965,  Hobbs  hired  a  re¬ 
tired  military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  involving 
OEO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
months  and  expressed  concern  that  he  was 


signing  OEO  vouchers  and  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feared  a  Congressional 
investigation  would  divulge  this  situation 
and  his  career  and  reputation  would  be 
jeopardized.  This  individual  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fear. 

“I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  Con  Am  contract  would  reveal 
a  number  of  these  irregularities.” 

Mr.  Miller  summed  up  the  situation  in 
these  words:  “In  my  professional  opinion, 
Con  Am  was  not  equipped  to  perform  this 
service  satisfactorily  and  I  feel  subsequent 
developments  confirmed  this.  The  Con  Am 
project  was  the  most  frustrating  experience 
of  my  business  life.  I  became  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  and  felt  the  program  was 
being  jeopardized  by  OEO  bureaucracy  and 
political  favoritism.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  respected  and  distinguished 
engineer  who  was  acclaimed  by  Con  Am  offi¬ 
cials  as  a  “well  qualified  man.”  After  his 
brief  frustration  with  government  waste  and 
boondoggle  he  returned  to  private  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  high  level  of  responsibility.  I 
have  requested  GAO  to  make  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Con  Am  contract. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

Sept.  27,  1966] 

No.  38:  OEO’s  Consultants 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie) 

Previous  revelations  about  personnel  and 
salaries  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  indicates  that  OEO  has  produced  more 
bureaucratic  wealth  than  any  comparable 
agency. 

During  the  debate  last  year,  you  will  re¬ 
call  a  list  of  all  OEO  consultants  was  placed 
in  the  record.  Recently,  examination  of 
OEO’s  consultant  lists  raises  serious  questions 
about  personnel  practices  at  that  agency. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  advises  that 
there  are  112  vacancies  at  OEO  in  Grades  GS 
15-18.  Coincidentally,  as  of  July  1,  1966, 
there  were  approximately  200  consultants  on 
the  payroll  and  the  majority  were  in  the 
$60-$100-a-day  bracket.  A  number  of  these 
“consultants”  have  played  prominent  roles 
as  full-time  top-level  functionaries  since  the 
Administration’s  anti-poverty  program  was 
launched  in  October,  1964.  Among  these 
were  Edgar  Cahn,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  and  Lewis  Eigen,  an  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  answer  to  the  obvious  question  “Why 
does  OEO  maintain  full-time  consultants 
rather  than  fill  existing  GS  vacancies?”  may 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  The  consultant  device  is  being  used  to 
pay  at  a  higher  level  than  permitted  by  Civil 
Service  Standards; 

2.  Individuals  are  being  hired  at  a  con¬ 
sultant  rate  higher  than  their  qualifications 
and  credentials  justify;  or 

3.  Sargent  Shriver  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  what  personnel  to  retain. 

When  one  realizes  that  OEO  has  more  per¬ 
sonnel  in  supergrades  than  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  budgeted  for  twice  what 
OEO  is,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  OEO  tries 
to  hide  high-salaried  people.  The  law  and 
Civil  Service  regulations  clearly  provide  that 
consultants  may  not  be  used  when  jobs  call 
for  full-time,  continuing  employment. 
Perhaps  OEO  officials  can  produce  a  techni¬ 
cality  by  which  they  evade  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law,  but  the  abuse  is  apparent  and 
flagrant. 

I  have  furnished  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  with  a  detailed  list  of  OEO  consult¬ 
ants  and  have  asked  for  a  full  report  on 
OEO  consultant-hiring  practices.  I  have 
also  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  investigate  the  matter.  I  plaoe  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  list  of  OEO  con¬ 
sultants. 

Two  years  have  produced  a  series  of  mis¬ 


management  incidents  in  OEO.  No  Federal 
agency  has  had  more  management  difficulties 
than  OEO.  No  agency  has  had  such  hasty 
personnel  turn-over  than  OEO.  No  agency 
has  abused  its  privileges  in  the  use  of  high- 
paid  consultants  as  OEO.  The  excuse  that 
the  program  is  new  can  no  longer  be  used. 
We  can  correct  much  that  is  wrong  with  the 
program  by  adoption  of  the  Republican  sub¬ 
stitute  entitled  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act 
of  1966.  But  faulty  management  of  OEO 
over  two  years  can  only  point  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor.  The  first  order  of  business,  to  get  this 
faltering  agency  on  the  road  to  victory  is  to 
replace  its  Director,  Sargent  Shriver. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
words  of  Moses  Maimonides  in  the  12th 
century  when  he  wrote  about  the  eight 
steps  in  the  duties  of  charity  are  apropos 
as  we  study  the  merits  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  first  and  lowest 
degree  of  charity  is  to  give  with  reluc¬ 
tance:  “the  gift  of  the  hand — not  the 
heart.” 

The  highest — and  I  read  here  from 
Maimonides: 

Lastly,  the  eighth  and  most  meritorious 
of  all  is  to  anticipate  charity,  by  preventing 
poverty;  namely,  to  assist  the  reduced  fel¬ 
low  man,  either  by  a  considerable  gift,  or 
loan  of  money,  or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or 
by  putting  him  in  a  way  of  business;  so  that 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  and  not 
be  forced^to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  hand  for  charity. 

When  you  reduce  this  whole  legisla¬ 
tion  to  its  lowest  common  denominator, 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  This 
whole  massive  effort  has  been  directed  at 
one  thing,  getting  people  off  of  charity; 
getting  people  out  of  poverty;  getting 
them  into  the  stream  of  the  Nation’s 
economy. 

This  debate  has  quite  properly  brought 
out  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made — 
and  mistakes  have  been  made.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  say  that  this  massive  program 
has  worked  perfectly  all  the  way.  Our 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  have 
performed  a  useful  service  in  calling  some 
of  these  mistakes  to  public  attention. 
I  might  say  that  on  our  side,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  subcommittee  and  various 
_other  Members  of  Congress  have  moved 
swiftly  to  correct  the  mistakes  as  they 
became  known  to  the  public. 

But  let  us  not  obfuscate  the  real  issue. 
The  real  issue  is  that  this  program  has 
been  a  massive  effort  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history  to  do 
something  about  poverty.  Man  has 
talked  about  trying  to  eliminate  poverty 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  but  it  has 
been  this  Congress  and  the  previous  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  evolved  a  program  of  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  test  here  is:  is  it  working?  Yes; 
we  could  spend  hours  talking  about  its 
shortcomings,  but  let  us  also  say  some¬ 
thing  about  its  positive  aspects. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]  and  I  talked  to  the  late 
Ray  Hilliard  shortly  before  he  died.  He 
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was  the  head  of  the  welfare  department 
in  Cook  County,  which  takes  in  Chicago. 
Ray  Hilliard  told  us  that  since  this  pro¬ 
gram  got  started,  he  had  been  able  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  public  relief  rolls  of  Cook 
County  17,000  people.  17,000  people 
taken  off  of  relief  and  given  a  new  lease 
of  dignity  on  life.  Today  they  are  gain¬ 
fully  employed. 

I  recently  talked  to  one  of  those  people 
and  I  said,  “How  does  it  feel?”  It  was  a 
man  we  trained  to  be  a  chef.  He  and 
his  family  had  been  on  relief  for  a  long 
time.  We  trained  him  to  be  a  chef.  He 
is  now  earning  $110  a  week.  I  talked  to 
him  and  asked  him,  “How  does  it  feel?” 
He  said,  “Mister,  you  do  not  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  come  home  now  and  be 
greeted  by  my  kids  as  a  breadwinner  in¬ 
stead  of  a  reliefer.” 

Now,  how  do  you  put  a  dollar  tag  on 
that  kind  of  constructive  progress  that 
we  have  made  in  that  one  family,  and 
what  effect  will  it  have  on  his  children 
and  their  children?  The  only  way  that 
you  are  going  to  break  this  tragic  chain 
of  poverty  is  to  have  these  people  taught 
a  skill. 

Ray  Hilliard  told  us  an  even  more 
startling  fact.  I  found  it  almost  incred¬ 
ible  and  impossible  to  believe.  He  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  correct  and  Ray  Hilliard 
was  an  honorable  man.  He  told  us  at 
the  time  he  talked  to  us  when  we  were 
in  Chicago  holding  this  investigation, 
that  at  that  time  he  did  not  have  one 
able-bodied  adult  male,  capable  of  work¬ 
ing,  on  the  relief  rolls  of  Cook  County. 
We  all  shook  our  heads  in  disbelief.  We 
did  not  think  it  could  be  possible.  He 
said,  “We  have  all  of  these  programs  and 
these  people  are  in  training  programs, 
and  they  will  be  hired  as  soon  as  we  com¬ 
plete  the  training  programs.” 

Now,  this  is  meaningful  progress. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  in¬ 
struct  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  to  establish  within  its 
ranks  a  permanent  oversight  committee 
that  would  function  year  around  to  make 
sure  that  the  legitimate  complaints  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  program  as  they 
develop  are  called  to  the  attention  of  a 
proper  congressional  legislative  author¬ 
ity  for  action.  Such  a  subcommittee  now 
exists  in  our  full  committee  and  I  believe 
the  House  should  make  it  a  permanent 
subcommittee  of  our  full  committee,  so 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
know  that  an  arm  of  the  House  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  over  its  shoulder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee  see  that 
the  spirit  of  this  act  is  being  carried  out, 
that  letters  like  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  read  a  little  while 
ago,  will  not  happen  again. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  basically  this  program  is 
working. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Chicago  our  Com¬ 
munity  Action  workers  have  contacted 
more  than  500,000  people  who  are  either 
underemployed  or  who  have  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  some  time;  people  who  have 
migrated  to  Chicago  and  all  the  other 
large  cities  because  they  have  been  auto¬ 
mated  out  of  their  jobs  on  the  farms  of 
America  and  in  many  of  our  Southern 
communities;  people  who  are  unable,  un¬ 


prepared  for  urban  life,  people  who  know 
nothing  about  urban  life,  and  in  many 
instances,  tragically,  people  who  are  un¬ 
employable  because  they  cannot  read  and 
have  had  absolutely  no  experience  in 
factory  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  have  been 
contacted  by  our  Community  Action 
workers.  These  people  have  been  chan¬ 
neled  into  meaningful  training  programs 
and  they  are  being  helped  so  that  some 
day  we  will  be  able  to  take  them  off  the 
public  dole  and  they  may  contribute  as 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  now 
overcome  its  initial  growing  pains.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  were  many  mistakes  made, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  those  mistakes  myself, 
as  they  were  made,  because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  this  is  the  first  massive  effort  that 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  undertaken  to  get  to  the  very  roots 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Chicago  have 
an  antirodent  program.  You  might 
say  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  pov¬ 
erty?  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
poverty.  You  cannot  get  people  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  dignity  and  pride  and 
you  cannot  have  families  develop  a  sense 
of  hope  when  rats  are  crawling  through 
their  homes  and  over  their  beds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  and 
the  progress  which  we  have  made 
through  a  part  of  the  community  effort 
has  been  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say,  to  you  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  as  you  examine  the  various  parts 
of  this  program — and  our  committee  has 
examined  it — the  majority  staff  has  done 
a  good  job  in  calling  attention  to  the 
many  shortcomings  of  the  program.  I 
say  to  you,  you  will  find  much  in  this 
program  that  will  make  every  Member 
of  Congress  proud  and  will  make  every 
citizen  of  this  country  proud  who  took 
on  this  great  challenge  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  Illinois,  my  constituents  are  going 
to  benefit  from  these  programs.  My 
constituents  eventually  will  see  their 
real  estate  taxes  cut  as  people  now  on 
relief  will  be  able  to  get  jobs  to  get  off 
the  public  dole  and  become  taxpayers 
themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
take  each  and  every  family  off  relief  and 
put  them  in  the  stream  of  the  economy, 
my  friends,  then  we  shall  realize  what 
this  means  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  our 
sixth  year  of  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
is  no  accident.  It  did  not  just  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  we  take  a 
family  off  relief  and  put  it  into  the 
stream  of  the  Nation’s  economy  we  are 
helping  the  entire  economic  structure, 
because  this  family  then  becomes  a  con¬ 
sumer,  creating  jobs  for  their  fellow 


Americans,  who  produce  the  products 
the  family  needs. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I  say, 
certainly,  there  have  been  mistakes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  stay  with  this  program  and  this 
Committee — and  I  congratulate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  for 
the  magnificent  work  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  have  done  in  bringing  before  us 
a  meaningful  program,  one  that  we  can 
rally  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  as  we  go 
along,  new  programs  will  be  undertaken, 
and  that  other  suggestions  will  be  made 
as  to  how  best  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  Oversight 
Committee  is  established,  so  that  when 
the  bill  comes  before  us  again  in  1968,  we 
can  incorporate  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres!  . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pucinski]  that  a  special  oversight 
committee  should  be  set  up  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  we  have 
one  and  it  is  sitting  right  here  right  now. 

Mr.  AYRES.  My  reason  for  asking 
the  question  was  I  wondered  if  this  would 
be  applicable  under  the  new  rules  that 
you  adopted? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  to  answer  because  he 
has  been  the  instigator  of  a  lot  of  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  As  you  know,  under 
the  new  rules  that  we  voted  for  27  to  1 
the  other  day,  the  committee  can  adopt 
whatever  subcommittees  they  wish  to 
have.  If  the  committee  when  it  meets 
the  next  time  wishes  to  have  an  over¬ 
sight  committee  of  this  sort,  then  the 
committee  can  adopt  a  rule  establishing 
that  oversight  committee  and  naming 
the  Members  to  it  and  carry  out  the 
functions  that  have  been  outlined  here. 
That  is  within  our  prerogatives  under 
the  new  rules. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  they  have  answered  my  question 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski!. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  that  this  sub¬ 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
They  are  all  experts  on  this  program.  I 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  would  recommend 
that  this  committee  continue  its  func¬ 
tions  because  they  have  done  a  good  job 
and  they  today  are  probably  more  expert 
on  this  antipoverty  legislation  than  any 
Member  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  inquire  as  to 
the  status  of  the  time  and  ask  the  de¬ 
sires  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  as  to  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  debate. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  3  min¬ 
utes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  very  short,  dispas¬ 
sionate  closing  statement  just  to  explain 
what  we  are  going  to  do  tomorrow  as  far 
as  the  procedure  is  concerned  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  wants  to 
use  the  remainder  of  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
hang  on  to  my  3  minutes  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes  right  now  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  evening’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  there  is  a  headline  “GOP 
Hits  Poverty  Bill,  Shriver’s  Ouster  Is 
Urged.” 

Of  course,  most  of  us  knew  that  this 
probably  was  going  to  be  the  headline, 
but  press  releases  usually  go  out  a  little 
ahead  of  the  speeches. 

I  have  here  a  brief  speech  that  was 
prepared,  not  by  me,  but  by  some  of  the 
people  who  are  assisting  me  in  rebutting 
the  points  that  are  raised.  I  will  not 
take  the  whole  time  of  the  House  to  read 
about  the  number  of  additional  people 
who  are  on  the  staff  down  there  and 
rebut  the  rest  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  about  the  GS  levels.  If 
the  Members  are  seriously  interested  in 
this,  they  can  read  it  in  the  Record 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  that  statement  has  any 
reference  to  me  on  anything  I  have  said, 
I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  read  it 
in  the  Record  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  charged  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  was,  in  effect,  abus¬ 
ing  Civil  Service  personnel  procedures  by 
employing  over  200  highly  paid  con¬ 
sultants,  when  there  are,  according  to  the 
gentlemen,  vacancies  for  112  employees 
of  GS-15  and  supergrade  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  this 
charge  appears  damaging  to  OEO.  But 
in  fact,  like  other  charges  that  have  been 
periodically  made  by  the  gentlemen 
against  OEO,  it  turns  out  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
There  are,  it  is  technically  true,  112  OEO 
vacancies  at  the  GS— 15  and  supergrade 
levels,  as  of  September  1.  Of  12  GS-18 
slots,  11  are  filled;  of  16  GS-17  slots,  15 
are  filled;  of  20  GS— 16  slots,  12  are  filled; 
and  of  219  GS-15  slots,  117  are  filled. 
There  are  also,  it  is  true,  211  consultants 
presently  on  the  OEO  payroll.  However, 
of  those  211  consultants,  only  47  are  em¬ 


ployed  on  a  full-time  basis — the  164 
others  are  only  intermittent  consultants, 
who  may  serve  for  1  day  or  2  days  or 
a  month,  or  once  a  week.  One  of  the 
full-time  consultants  and  three  of  the 
intermittent  consultants  serve  without 
compensation.  The  full-time  consul¬ 
tants  are  paid  an  average  of  $60  per  day, 
or  about  equivalent  to  a  GS-14;  the  in¬ 
termittent  consultants  get  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $70  per  day,  or  about  equivalent 
to  a  GS-15 — GS-14,  step  1  earns  $58.08 
a  day,  GS-15  step  1  earns  $67.52  a  day. 

But  just  as  significant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that,  while  102  so-called  va¬ 
cancies  technically  do  exist  at  the  GS-15 
level,  actually  most  of  these  slots  are 
filled  with  highly  competent  GS-13’s  and 
GS-14’s,  people  who  show  exceptional 
promise  of  being  able  to  eventually  win 
promotion  to  the  GS-15  level.  Thus,  in 
practice,  OEO  is  not  only  fully  in  accord 
with  civil  service  procedures,  but  is  ac¬ 
tually  setting  a  fine  example  of  economy 
and  personnel  administration. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  while,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  fiscal  1967  budget,  OEO’s  author¬ 
ized  average  grade  level  is  GS-9.5,  in  ac¬ 
tuality,  as  one  of  the  present,  the  average 
OEO  grade  level  is  only  8.93 — an  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  figure,  and  one  that  is  well  be¬ 
low  the  average  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole. 

So  endeth  my  speech.  I  do  not  think 
I  maligned  the  gentleman  too  much  in 
that.  I  did  not  intend  to  if  I  did. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  like 
to  use  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  him  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time,  so  you  do  not  need 
to  worry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  minute. 

I  agree  that  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  did  not  say  anything  about  me.  This 
speech  was  written  by  someone  else,  evi¬ 
dently  down  in  OEO.  But  I  might  point 
out  just  one  name  that  I  mentioned  in 
my  comments  earlier:  Edgar  Kahn,  who 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $70  a  day,  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  $14,000.  It  is  true 
that  the  permanent  employees  were  at 
somewhat  lower  figures,  for  the  most 
part,  but  some  were  higher — $100  a  day, 
$85  a  day,  and  so  forth,  which  were  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  $14  a  day.  But  the 
question  arises  mainly  about  the  OEO 
consultants  who  are  on  a  permanent 
basis  rather  than  an  intermittent  basis, 
people  like  Mr.  Kahn  who  is  for  2  full 
years  and  who  is  not  placed  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  status. 

My  understanding  of  civil  service  reg¬ 
ulations  is  that  they  are  only  supposed  to 
work  130  days  in  1  year,  and  they  would 
then  either  go  on  a  permanent  status  or 
they  would  not  work  any  more  in  that 
year.  That  is  my  big  gripe — not  with 
the  intermittent  employees,  but  with  the 
permanent  employees. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  follow  precisely  the  figures  that 
were  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  as  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  budgeted  GS  levels,  but  it  would 
appear  that  most  of  the  utilization  in 


OEO  puts  them  above  those  in  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  major  point  made  by  me  today 
was  that  the  Office  of  Education  runs  $3.5 
billion  worth  of  programs,  and  yet  OEO 
is  budgeted  at  the  higher  GS  levels  for 
up  to  twice  as  many  people  while  spend¬ 
ing  $1.5  billion. 

In  addition,  they  have  taken  on  this 
large  number  of  consultants. 

I  think  the  points  that  were  made  to¬ 
day  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie],  and  by  me  have  not  been 
contradicted.  We  indicated  these  were 
the  budgeted  figures.  If  OEO  is  not  util¬ 
izing  the  full  budgeted  allocation  for 
high-salaried  individuals,  I  would  say  it 
would  indicate  they  could  cut  down  on 
their  allocation  for  salaries. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reserved  for  myself  some  time  in  order 
to  close.  I  do  not  intend  to  yield  any 
more  time,  because  I  understand,  under 
the  rule,  I  have  the  right  to  close.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  any  more  time  until 
majority  Members  have  used  the  balance 
of  their  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
understanding  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  is  going  to  close  the  debate,  I  will  be 
glad  to  use  up  my  1  minute.  So  the 
gentleman  will  not  think  I  will  come 
back  at  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
will  think  that,  I  will  not  say  anything 
in  this  time  that  will  require  some  de¬ 
bate — and  if  it  did,  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  yield,  so  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
back  the  30  seconds  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  order  to  close  the  debate. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  come  to  the  close  of  I  do  not  know 
how  many  quorum  calls  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  hours  of  debate.  We 
started  off  with  8  hours  of  debate,  and, 
of  course,  we  both  yielded  back  some  time 
yesterday. 

I  had  reserved  this  time  to  answer  all 
the  damages  that  had  been  done  to  us 
during  the  general  debate,  but  it  is  not 
worth  using  that  time,  because  obviously 
we  have  not  been  done  any  great  damage 
in  this  debate. 

I  will  take  the  few  minutes  of  remain¬ 
ing  time  and  say  what  I  believe  the 
orderly  procedure  should  be  tomorrow. 

When  we  rise  here  and  when  we  go 
next  into  the  reading  of  the  bill,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
bill.  At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  will  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

We  are  doing  this  so  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
be  available  for  Members  of  the  House 
as  a  whole,  so  they  will  not  have  to  run 
all  over  the  Congress  looking  for  copies 
of  the  substitute.  It  will  all  be  in  the 
Record  for  them  tomorrow.  We  want  to 
do  that  so  we  will  be  perfectly  fair  with 
our  opponents  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  copies  of  Mr.  Quie’s 
bill  at  the  desks  if  we  want  to  look  at  it  in 
bill  form. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  was  doing  this  not  to  run  up  the 
Government  Printing  Office  bill,  but  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Quie  wanted  to  have  it  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  all  Members. 

Second.  I  hope  we  can  move  expedi¬ 
tiously  through  this  5-minute  debate  to¬ 
morrow  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  and 
that  we  can  hold  quorum  calls  to  zero. 
We  will  certainly  do  our  part  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  hope  we  can  have  a 
dignified  and  distinguished  debate  to¬ 
morrow  and  proceed  to  a  vote  as  early 
as  possible  on  the  merits  of  all  the 
amendments. 

I  might  state  that  as  far  as  our  side  is 
concerned,  we  have  perhaps  a  couple  of 
amendments.  We  are  certainly  open- 
minded  about  anybody  else’s  amend¬ 
ments.  If  they  will  submit  them  to  us  in 
advance,  we  will  try  to  make  an  advance 
judgment  on  them,  so  if  there  is  an  area 
of  agreement,  we  can  agree,  and  if  there 
is  disagreement,  we  will  all  know  about  it 
ahead  of  time. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  copies  of  the 
amendments  from  Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr. 
Quie,  that  is  these  other  114  amend¬ 
ments,  and  we  still  have  not  gotten  them, 
but  we  will  be  generous  with  the  other 
side  tomorrow  and  try  to  unravel  them 
as  the  114  amendments  are  presented. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
"  counted  the  amendments  myself,  so  I 
do  not  know  where  the  114-figure  came 
from.  But  the  amendments  that  Mr. 
Goodell  and  I  have  are  included  in  the 
“Opportunity  Crusade”  substitute. 
There  may  be  additional  amendments 
that  other  Members  have,  and  I  cannot 
speak  for  them,  but  for  the  two  of  us, 
these  are  our  amendments.  So  if  the 
Members  will  read  the  “Opportunity 
Crusade”  substitute  which  has  been 
available  since  last  January,  these  are 
our  amendments  that  we  will  offer. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
Mr.  Goodell  have  anything  he  washes  to 
say  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any 
other  Members  have  any  amendments 
to  offer,  we  on  the  Democratic  side  will 
try  to  evaluate  them  and  be  as  open  as 
possible  toward  them. 

This  is  a  tough  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  41  pages  long.  It  makes  massive 
changes  in  this  year’s  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  as  it  has  been  carried  on  up 
to  this  point.  I  believe  these  changes 
really  are  constructive. 

With  that  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time  we  may 
have. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  my  support.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  watched  the  program 
develop  and  grow  in  the  counties  and 
towns  of  southeastern  Ohio  where  Ap¬ 


palachia  meets  the  rural  Midwest,  and 
where  the  need  for  economic  opportunity 
is  great  indeed.  I  have  tried  to  play  a 
role  in  getting  antipoverty  programs  un¬ 
derway  in  the  10th  District,  and  I  have 
been  truly  heartened  at  the  progress  that 
is  being  made. 

Many  difficulties  faced  the  war  on 
poverty  in  the  10th  District.  Pockets  of 
economic  and  educational  need  were 
scattered  over  a  large  area.  There  often 
was  little  if  any  history  of  cooperation 
between  the  different  towns  and  counties 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Local  re¬ 
sources  were  often  lacking.  Experienced 
and  expert  personnel  were  few  and  far 
between.  And  there  was  opposition  from 
ill-informed  and  misguided  individuals 
and  groups.  But  the  program  was 
launched,  and,  despite  stubborn  obsta¬ 
cles,  has  won  widespread  local  suport 
and  a  growing  degree  of  success. 

Practically  all  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
are  operating  in  the  10th  District,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  several  bicounty 
and  multicounty  CAP  agencies,  which 
have  fostered  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
intercounty  cooperation  on  social  and 
economic  problems.  There  are  many 
neighborhood  youth  corps  projects  and 
Headstart  projects,  all  of  which  have 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  poor 
teenagei’s  and  young  children  who  have 
participated.  The  institute  for  regional 
development  at  Ohio  University  in  Ath¬ 
ens  has  become  a  model  center  for  re¬ 
gional  planning,  technical  assistance,  and 
program  development,  and  has  received 
several  grants  from  OEO.  Vesuvius  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Lawrence  County  has 
quietly  become  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  successful  Job  Corps  conservation 
center,  and  is  also  a  place  where  VISTA 
volunteers  are  effectively  working  to 
overcome  the  ravages  of  poverty.  Law¬ 
rence  County  is  the  site  of  a  large  work- 
experience  program  which  stresses  useful 
work  on  highway  beautification  projects. 
And  several  rural  antipoverty  loans  have 
been  made  to  10th  District  residents. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  working  and  that 
it  must  be  extended  and  expanded.  The 
demand  for  new  programs,  and  for  re¬ 
funding  existing  programs,  continues  to 
grow  all  across  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  meet  that 
demand  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
Sargent  Shriver  has  called  the  war  on 
poverty  a  “hand  up”  program  rather 
than  a  “hand  out”  program — I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of  putting  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  time  for  this  Body  to  give 
the  war  on  poverty  a  hand.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15111. 

In  this  day  and  age,  with  much  talk 
of  economy,  it  might  be  more  politically 
advantageous  in  certain  areas  of  my 
district  to  speak  against  this  bill,  but  I 
believe  there  has  been  much  good  done 
by  the  various  programs  under  this  legis¬ 
lation.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  have  cut  wherever 
and  whenever  feasible  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
proper  spending. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  state  that 


there  has  been  no  wrong  or  misdirection 
in  some  instances,  but  I  believe  this  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

We  all  know  that  rarely  do  the  news 
media  publish  that  which  is  good,  but 
more  often  than  not  they  publish  the 
sensational  and  the  bad. 

This  legislation  before  us  seeks  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  bring  together  under  one 
roof  many  varied  programs  which  have 
been  spread  through  various  agencies, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  and  waste.  By 
this  legislation  and  amendments  there¬ 
to,  the  loopholes  of  waste  and  poor  pro¬ 
graming  are  expected  to  be  closed. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  good,  let  us 
just  examine  a  few  examples — 

Under  the  Job  Corps,  manpower  train¬ 
ing  and  education,  persons  who  are  with¬ 
out  a  trade  are  being  taught  a  trade  in 
industry  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
employees.  These  same  persons  are  now 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
taxpayers  instead  of  being  a  drain  on  our 
tax  dollars — without  this  training  they 
might  be  on  welfare  rolls  for  years  or 
jailed. 

The  people  are  being  taught  to  help 
themselves  so  that  they  may  help  others. 
We  might  say  our  forefathers  did  it  on 
their  own,  they  were  not  given  this  help — 
yes,  this  is  true,  but  it  also  is  true  that 
the  opportunities  were  greater  in  a  non- 
skilled  economy  of  yesterday  than  today 
in  a  world  of  mechanization.  Also, 
should  we  not  try  every  means  to  cure 
ill  rather  than  to  let  it  just  fester  and 
hope  it  will  cure  itself?  I  believe  the  old 
adage  of  yesterday  a  “stitch  in  time  saves 
nine”  applies  today  as  it  did  in  yester¬ 
year. 

A  recent  report  by  Hon.  Harold  W. 
Tucker,  Chief  Librarian,  Queens  Bor¬ 
ough  Public  Library,  clearly  points  out 
the  good  achieved  under  this  program — 
good  achieved  for  all  people  of  every 
race,  color,  and  age.  The  following  are 
just  a  few  quotes  from  parents  as  to  the 
program : 

Evyan  looks  forward  to  visiting  the  library 
and  is  very  proud  to  talk  about  it.  She  has 
begun  to  tell  stories  of  her  own  and  sings 
the  new  songs  she  learns. 

The  children  are  Korean,  as  you  know,  and 
I  thank  you  for  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  verbalize. 

I  brought  my  boy  to  some  programs  while 
my  wife  was  expecting  a  baby.  I  am  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  with  him  now  and  answer 
questions  asked  by  him. 

I  think  if  my  six-year-old  had  had  the  pro¬ 
gram,  maybe  he  would  be  like  my  three- 
year-old,  who  wants  stories  read  to  him  at 
home  and  has  developed  the  ability  to  sit 
quietly. 

Recently  I  received  letters  from  a  nun 
of  the  Teaching  Order  of  Ursuline  Sisters 
who  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  telling  me 
of  her  work  under  the  poverty  programs. 
Sister  Margaret  Mary  wrote  me  and  I 
quote  a  part  of  her  letter  dated  July  24, 
1966: 

We  are  4  Sisters  working  on  a  Headstart 
project  *  *  *  The  children  are  4  and  5  years 
old,  about  80%  of  them  *  *  *  some  have  no 
fathers,  one  has  a  father  in  a  V.A.  Hospital 
*  *  *  with  no  hope  of  release  *  *  *  It  is  nice  to 
see  that  the  families  that  need  the  program 
are  really  getting  it  *  *  *  Some  children  did 
not  know  what  grapes  were  *  *  *  some  had 
never  seen  rice  *  *  *  One  little  fellow  we 
noticed  picked  up  all  the  leftover  fruit  from 
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lunch.  The  social  worker  found  that  he 
took  this  home  where  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  ten  had  only  this  for  food  while  awaiting 
their  welfare  check  *  *  *  no  father  *  *  * 
These  families  are  all  white  except  for  one 
Puerto  Rican  family  *  *  *  I  guess  I  never 
realized  this  would  be  so  on  Long  Island. 

Continued  quotes  from  Sister  Mar¬ 
garet  Mary  and  her  letter  dated  August 
1.  1966: 

This  must  he  the  fifth  week  of  the  program, 
and  it  is  amazing  to  see  the  progress  *  *  * 
When  they  started,  many  were  scared  and 
uncertain  *  *  *  very  rarely  were  sentences 
used  *  *  *  only  one  or  two  words  at  the 
most  *  *  *  Now  they  know  the  names  of  all 
the  objects  in  the  room  and  now  use  sen¬ 
tences  *  *  *  they  can  organize  little  games 
and  play  better  with  each  other  and  share 
toys.  *  *  *  There  are  Lutherans,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Catholics,  and  Jewish  children 
mixed  in  this  group — no  prayers  are  said. 
Another  feature  of  the  program  is  meetings 
with  parents  which  meetings  include  the  Di¬ 
rector,  Social  Worker,  and  Nurse,  where  all 
problems  are  discussed  and  solutions  sought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  price  tag  do  we 
put  on  saving  one  mind — one  person — 
this  program  is  saving  many  a  body, 
mind,  person,  and  community. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  H.R.  15111,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1966.  These 
amendments  expand  the  program  where 
needed,  correct  inequities  in  the  present 
program,  and  will  substantially  improve 
the  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  proposed  changes  represent  exten¬ 
sive  study  and  research,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  experience  gained  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  the  antipoverty 
program  has  been  in  operation.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  $1.7  billion  is  insuf¬ 
ficient.  Yes,  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
costly  program;  but  let  us  remember 
that  even  more  costly  are  the  social  ills 
of  poverty — unemployment,  slum  hous¬ 
ing,  poor  health,  crime,  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  There  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  inadequacies  in  our  massive 
war  against  poverty,  but  we  must  revi¬ 
talize  the  program  and  continue  the  job 
we  have  begun. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
community  action  programs  not  be  cut; 
rather,  they  should  be  expanded.  These 
programs  are  proving  their  usefulness 
and  we  must  not  lose  the  valuable  ground 
we  have  already  gained  with  their 
operation. 

New  York  City,  with  its  many  com¬ 
plex  problems,  should  be  given  a  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  share  of  funds  for 
these  programs. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  provides  for 
stronger  expanded  Headstart  efforts. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  antipoverty  programs.  The 
cycle  of  poverty  can  be  broken  first  by 
dealing  with  young  children.  This  sum¬ 
mer  over  560,000  deprived  preschool 
children  in  the  United  States  were  given 
educational,  social,  cultural,  nutritional, 
and  medical  attention  to  properly  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  kindergarten  and  first 
grade.  In  addition,  a  year-round  pro¬ 
gram  for  3-  and  4-year-olds  has  bene¬ 
fited  over  200,000  youngsters,  and  a  win¬ 
ter  Headstart  enrollment  of  193,000  is 
anticipated.  With  the  expanded  Head¬ 
start  efforts  provided  in  this  bill,  the 


program  will  be  able  to  flourish  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  provision 
for  $88  million  for  special  job  training 
in  the  public  service  professions.  This 
proposal  is  designed  to  reach  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed  and  to  provide  them 
with  subprofessional  jobs  in  the  public 
services,  such  as  in  health  and  hospital 
areas,  in  schools,  municipal  offices,  and 
libraries.  If  adopted,  this  proposal  will 
not  only  provide  work  for  chronically 
unemployed  individuals,  but  it  could  be 
a  catalyst  to  alleviate  some  of  the  short¬ 
ages  in  health  personnel  which  now  exist 
and  which  are  likely  to  increase  with  the 
medicare  program.  It  is  a  promising 
way  to  begin  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  $22  million  authorized  in  the  bill 
to  continue  a  program  of  legal  services 
to  the  needy  has  my  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port.  Our  antipoverty  drive  for  new 
opportunities  in  employment,  better 
health,  and  education,  will  fall  short 
of  our  goals  unless  a  program  of  legal 
assistance  can  be  extended  to  the  very 
poor.  The  poor  and  uneducated  are  the 
most  intimidated.  They  live  in  a  maze 
of  consumer  credit  laws,  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  housing  requirements,  and  im¬ 
migration  laws.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  legal  services  program  di¬ 
rects  its  attention  and  the  community’s 
resources  to  the  needs  of  those  afflicted 
and  disadvantaged  by  poverty.  The 
American  Bar  Assoication,  leaders  of  lo¬ 
cal  bar  groups  and  various  legal  aid 
agencies  are  cooperating  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

H.R.  15111  sets  aside  $12.5  million  for 
programs  of  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  dope  addiction  is  a  symptom 
of  poverty.  New  York  will  benefit  more 
than  any  other  area  from  these  funds, 
although  it  is  a  limited  amount.  I  sup¬ 
port  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  combat  the  plague 
of  narcotic  addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  take  the  time 
to  comment  on  all  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  favor  the  expansion  of  the  job 
training  programs,  such  as  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  the  proposed  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  manpower  program.  The 
Job  Corps  has  been  successful  in  pro¬ 
viding  school  dropouts  an  opportunity 
to  learn  skills  and  face  the  world  with 
new  hope.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  given  thousands  of  the  young 
unemployed  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money,  to  find  work,  to  break  away  from 
the  hopelessness  of  poverty  and  become 
respectable  citizens  instead  of  tax  bur¬ 
dens. 

In  my  city  of  New  York,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  increasing  in  volume,  expand¬ 
ing,  and  bringing  more  neighborhood 
groups  into  operation.  In  my  area,  south 
Bronx,  we  have  three  community  prog¬ 
ress  centers  in  operation.  I  resist  any 
effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate  funds  for 
the  many  important  and  sorely  needed 
activities  of  our  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  We  are  not  waging  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  support  our  poor — the  program  is 
not  one  of  charity — but  an  all-out  effort 
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to  allow  the  poverty  stricken  to  develop 
and  to  use  their  capabilities,  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  independence,  to  give  them 
economic  opportunities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
discussion  thus  far  of  H.R.  15111,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1966.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  observations  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  floor  to  the 
effect  that  administration  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  our  national  life  could  be  improved. 
If  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had  not  made  some  administrative  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  2  years  since  it  was  first  es¬ 
tablished;  if  as  broad  and  as  new  and 
as  complex  a  program  as  this  had  been 
carried  out  without  any  blunders,  with¬ 
out  any  waste,  without  any  mistakes  in 
judgment — I  would  be  deeply  impressed, 
indeed.  In  fact,  I  would  be  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  of  how  ordinary  mortals  could 
cope  with  the  supermen  who  were  in 
charge  of  this  undertaking. 

Some  mistakes  are  bound  to  creep  into 
any  new  program  in  its  first  2  years.  In 
fact,  mistakes  of  substantial  proportions 
are  often  found  in  far  more  permanent 
programs  with  far  less  complicated 
goals,  even  after  generations  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Administrators,  whether  career 
civil  servants  or  political  appointees,  do 
share  our  humanity  with  us,  and  like  all 
of  us,  like  even  the  most  vigorous  critics 
of  the  OEO,  they  are  fallible. 

The  question  that  concerns  me  is  not 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  mis¬ 
takes.  It  is,  rather,  “Has  there,  or  has 
there  not,  been  an  effort  made  to  get  on 
with  the  job?”  It  is  a  source  of  deep 
pride  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee,  where  this 
program  had  its  birth,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  program’s  conception, 
that  the  effort  is  being  made. 

There  is  an  old  and  pervading  argu¬ 
ment  against  trying  to  do  anything  for 
the  poor.  This  argument  contends,  first, 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  it  is  good 
for  their  character,  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  useful  to  have  the  poor  around  in  or¬ 
der  to  hold  down  wage  costs.  I  find  the 
second  argument  is  seldom  stated  aloud, 
though  we  hear  the  first  on  every  side. 
I  note,  however,  that  it  is  usually  the 
successful,  those  who  have  either  never 
known  poverty  or  have  risen  from  it, 
who  feel  that  efforts  to  help  the  remain¬ 
ing  poor  are  bad  for  their  moral  fiber. 
I  have  seldom  heard  the  very  successful 
suggest  that  they  need  their  own  moral 
fiber  improved  by  having  some  of  their 
affluence  removed.  Their  concern  is 
usually  directed  toward  those  who,  by 
remaining  poor,  have,  it  is  implied,  re¬ 
tained  that  strength  of  character  which, 
the  affluent  insist,  affluence  removes.  To 
my  colleagues  in  this  House — none  of 
whom  may  be  said  to  be  in  real  poverty — 
I  offer  a  bit  of  reassurance.  I  do  not 
really  think  their  presently  comfortable 
circumstances  has  hurt  their  charac¬ 
ter.  And  I  really  do  believe  that  the 
Nation  can  make  the  daring  experiment 
of  trying  to  help  the  poverty  stricken 
share  some  of  that  affluence,  some  of 
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that  material  well-being,  which  we  think 
of  as  characterizing  this  richest  Nation 
in  the  world’s  history. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shrink  back  fi'om 
this  effort  because  we  think  there  may  be 
further  administrative  foul-ups,  then,  by 
the  same  token,  we  should  simply  dis¬ 
solve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  creep  home  to  pull  the 
blankets  up  over  our  heads  and  stop  liv¬ 
ing  altogether.  Our  fallibility  begins 
with  our  birth.  Our  life  histoi’ies  are 
histories  of  attempts,  sometimes  success¬ 
ful,  sometimes  not,  to  reach  up  and  out — 
from  where  we  are — to  something  better 
and  higher  and  bigger  and  beyond  us. 
And  the  greatest  failures  are  not  those 
who  try  and  fail,  but  those  who  fail  to  try 
altogether. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  commend  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  many 
dedicated  people  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  our  life. 

The  job  can  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  century  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  wise  and 
good  men  assumed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  eliminate  slavery  from  our  country, 
and  impossible  for  the  country  to  survive 
the  effort  to  do  it.  Slavery,  we  .were  told, 
was  divinely  ordained  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  and  the  slaves  were  really  better 
off  than  they  would  be  fending  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  we  abolished  it,  and  today 
we  wonder  how  it  was  ever  tolerated. 

Sixty  years  ago,  I  dare  say,  wise  and 
good  and  learned  men  would  have  as¬ 
serted  that  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate 
any  of  the  great  killing  diseases.  But, 
by  the  generosity  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  substantial  contribution  of 
Federal  and  State  public  health  and 
medical  research  bodies,  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  many  of  them,  and  are  on  our  way 
to  eliminating  others. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  thunders 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  still 
echoing  in  our  ears,  wise  and  pnident 
men  thought  it  was  impossible  for  the 
human  race  to  exist  much  longer — that 
the  nuclear  genie  would  soon  turn  on  us 
all.  He  may.  But  here  we  still  are,  20 
years  later.  And  we  have  not  wiped  our¬ 
selves  out.  And  we  have  learned  better 
than  any  preceding  generation  of  hu¬ 
manity  ever  knew  what  it  is  like  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  of  Armageddon.  We  have 
not  eliminated  war  or  the  threat  of  war. 
But  we  are  trying.  And  in  trying,  rather 
than  in  passively  accepting  what  we  once 
thought  inevitable,  we  are  truly  earning 
the  blessings  of  our  children,  and  of  our 
Father. 

So  it  is  with  the  war  on  poverty,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  can  nit-pick  until  the 
snow  falls,  and  we  will  never  be  done  with 
the  catalog  of  administrative  shortcom¬ 
ings.  We  can  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  program  will  upset  old  relation¬ 
ships,  disturb  old  complacencies,  and  that 
rapid  and  successful  completion  of  the 
effort  is  far  from  assured.  And,  on  that 
basis,  we  can  avert  our  eyes  and  try  to 
shed  our  responsibilities.  Or,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  can  face  squarely  the  difficulties, 
the  trials  and  tribulations  that  lie  before 
us.  We  can  take  responsibility  for  the 
failures  that  are  mathematically  certain 


to  happen,  and  we  can  courageously  take 
action  to  go  on  with  the  struggle  anyway. 

Victoiy  over  poverty  is  not  assured, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  need  for  that 
victory — and  the  need  to  struggle  against 
poverty— is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of 
tomorrow’s  sun.  If  we.  are  to  rid  this 
Nation  of  the  shame  and  scandal  of  in¬ 
credible  want  in  the  midst  of  unbeliev¬ 
able  wealth — if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
own  stated  aspirations  and  ideals — we 
can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
January  15,  1965,  a  group  of  30  young 
men  arrived  at  the  Catoctin  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  near  Thurmont  in 
western  Maryland. 

They  were  the  first  Job  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Nation,  which  now  number 
about  28,750  young  men  and  women: 
Catoctin  was  the  first  of  106  Job  Corps 
centers  to  open. 

A  recent  check  of  that  first  group  of 
30,  showed  that  16  completed  their  train¬ 
ing  and  went  to  work,  entered  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  returned  to  school,  and  9  still 
were  in  the  program.  Five  had  left  be¬ 
fore  completing  their  training. 

A  look  at  the  center  now  shows  the 
great  amount- of  work  the  young  men 
have  performed  to  make  the  center  a 
showplace  for  the  many  visitors  who 
come  there  each  'week.  An  examination 
of  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  also  shows 
the  great  amount  of  work  the  young  men 
have  performed  to  improve  facilities  for 
the  public. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about 
the  feelings  of  neighboring  communities 
toward  Job  Corps  centers.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  feelings  of  nearby 
Thurmont.  Mayor  Roy  W.  Lookingbill 
recently  wrote  to  Sargent  Shriver,  stat¬ 
ing  in  part : 

Sentiments  here  when  the  center  was  an¬ 
nounced  were  very  anti-Job  Corps.  Probably 
this  was  due  to  the  fear  of  the  unknown  .  .  . 
After  sixteen  months’  operation  at  Catoctin 
we  can  truly  say  that  Job  Corps  has  been  an 
asset  to  our  small  community. 

I  feel  that  Catoctin  is  typical  of  Job 
Corps  centers  around  the  Nation,  and 
what  happened  at  Catoctin  and  Thur¬ 
mont  is  happening  at  most  of  the  other 
105  centers. 

Given  the  chance,  Job  Corps  is  doing 
the  job  which  had  been  set  for  it.  Job 
Corps  is  providing  the  basic  education 
and  work  skill  training  needed  by  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  school  dropouts 
in  the  Nation.  Not  all  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  into  the  program  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  opportunity — but  no 
one  expected  perfection.  However, 
enough  young  men  and  women  are  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  program  to  make  it  very 
worthwhile. 

Many  Job  Corps  centers  are  graduating 
young  men  and  women  on  a  regular  basis 
now  that  they  have  been  operating  a 
year  or  more.  Job  Corps  is  issuing  fig¬ 
ures  of  certified  placements  and  these 
show  that  of  nearly  10,800  graduates, 
nearly  4,300  young  people  have  been 
placed ;  the  actual  number  of  placements 
is  much  higher  with  certification  lagging 
substantially  behind  employment. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  those  placed  have 
found  meaningful  employment  at  an 
average  wage  of  $1.68  an  hour.  Their 


performance  on  the  job  has  been  very 
good,  according  to  word  from  the  com¬ 
panies  which  are  hiring  them. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  them  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Armed  Forces.  You  must 
remember  that  before  coming  to  Job 
Corps,  more  than  40  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  the  service  were  unable  to 
qualify. 

The  remaining  11  percent  have  gone 
back  to  school,  with  more  than  30  of  them 
going  on  to  college.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  them,  who  had  the 
ability  and  needed  only  the  motivation, 
are  going  to  college  through  the  Upward 
Bound  program,  another  OEO  antipov¬ 
erty  program. 

You  might  say  that  this  result  is  not 
an  outstanding  success.  But  you  must 
remember  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Most 
centers  are  now  just  completing  their 
first  year  and  beginning  to  have 
graduates. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  results  will 
show  clearly  that  the  decision  to  invest 
in  the  future  of  young  people  was  a 
sound  one.  Spending  between  $5,800  and 
$7,700  a  year  on  each  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  is  an  investment  which  they  will  re¬ 
pay  as  wage  earners  and  taxpayers — and 
the  investment  will  reduce  greatly  the 
money  needed  for  welfare  payments. 

The  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  near 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  has  established  an 
enviable  record  in  its  first  15  months  of 
operation. 

The  center  has  graduated  more  than 
800  young  men  of  which  it  has  verified 
placement  reports  on  635 — 464  have  gone 
into  employment,  142  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  29  to  continued  and  advanced 
education. 

The  young  men  are  being  given  train¬ 
ing  for  entry  level  jobs  in  electronics, 
food  preparation  and  service,  automo¬ 
tive  repair,  business  machine  operation 
and  repair,  landscaping  and  nursery 
work,  building  maintenance,  and  other 
occupations  in  which  there  is  a  present 
demand  for  workers,  a  demand  which  is 
expected  to  continue  into  the  future. 

The  Parks  center  has  done  its  job  well 
in  education  and  training.  And  they  also 
have  done  well  in  finding  avocational 
pursuits  for  the  young  men. 

The  young  men  of  Parks  have  demon¬ 
strated  surprisingly  high  ability  in  art 
work.  They  have  set  up  a  small  farm 
for  young  men  with  an  interest  in  this 
area,  and  residents  of  surrounding  com¬ 
munities  have  donated  animals  to  the 
farm.  It  may  be  the  only  farm  in  the 
country  which  boasts  of  regular  domestic 
animals  along  with  a  llama. 

Litton  Industries,  which  operates  the 
center,  has  shown  the  way  in  a  number 
of  innovations  at  Parks. 

It  has  set  up  an  accelerated  night  class 
program  for  young  men  who  want  to  get 
their  high  school  equivalency  certificates 
and  the  response  has  been  excellent. 

It  has  concentrated  heavily  on  coun¬ 
seling,  with  the  result  that  the  young 
men  have  been  assisted  in  their  personal 
and  group  problems. 

The  Parks  center  staff  has  created  a 
graduate  dormitory.  This  is  for  young 
men  who  are  nearing  the  completion  of 
their  training.  They  are  instructed  in 
how  to  act  when  seeking  employment, 
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how  to  dress,  how  to  fill  out  employment 
applications  and  the  many  things  they 
need  to  know  on  entering  the  job  market 
and  becoming  members  of  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

The  Litton  operations  at  Parks,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Steve  Uslan,  is 
being  reflected  throughout  the  large 
company.  A  number  of  Litton  affiliates 
are  hiring  young  men  and  women  who 
are  completing  training,  not  just  at  Parks 
bfit  at  other  centers. 

The  company  recently  established  a 
foundation,  which  has  funded  work- 
study  scholarships  for  the  young  people 
of  Job  Corps.  Several  weeks  ago  Litton 
announced  the  29  winners  of  these 
scholarships,  who  will  be  going  back  to 
school  with  Litton  paying  the  tuition, 
fees,  and  the  cost  of  books  and  the  young 
people  having  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  living  expenses. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  a  Job  Corps 
center  operating  so  well  as  Parks;  it  is 
equally  heartening  to  see  a  major  busi¬ 
ness  firm  like  Litton  Industries  taking 
such  a  major  role  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  Camp  Parks  contribution  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  increas¬ 
ingly  felt,  and  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  see 
that  such  progress  continues. 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1966”. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

The  Clerk.  Amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Quie.  Strike  out  all  after  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  Act  of  1966”. 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that, 
in  spite  of  the  impressive  historical  record 
of  this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  to  our  citizens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers 
and  indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  in¬ 
hibit  the  full  development  of  individual  po¬ 
tential.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply 
to  launch  a  program  with  compelling  and 
persuasive  objectives.  A  realistic  program 
to  help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in 
modern  society  is  our  urgent  imperative.  A 
program  which  merely  raises  expectations 
and  administrative  salaries  without  mean¬ 
ingful  results  falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  society.  Those  citizens 
who  are  to  be  served  by  government  pro¬ 
grams  must  have  a  significant  role  in  help¬ 
ing  themselves.  Expenditures  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  things  to  beneficiaries,  rather 
than  in  partnership  with  beneficiaries,  is  a 
miscarriage  of  the  true  congressional  pur¬ 
pose  of  dignifying  human  lives. 

It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  these  individuals  at  low 
levels  of  income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  necessary  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  levels  of  poverty. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  it  is  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  that  the  needs  of  the  very 
young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible  and 
diverse  programs  emphasizing  education. 


health,  strengthening  of  the  family  and  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
individual  participation.  Community  ac¬ 
tion,  involving  the  poor  at  policymaking 
levels  with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and 
experience,  is  the  indispensible  ingredient  of 
success.  Permanent,  productive  jobs,  with 
personal  dignity  and  independence  must  be 
provided  primarily  by  private  enterprise.  It 
is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  edu¬ 
cate  and  provide  incentives.  All  levels  of 
government  must  participate  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  way.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  Act  shall .  launch  an  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  for  the  isolated  Americans  imprisoned 
by  poverty. 

TITLE  I - JOB  CORPS 

Part  A — General 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  residential  centers  to  assist  young 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
their  present  family  or  community  environ¬ 
ments  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  to  increase  their  skills  for  em¬ 
ployment,  to  enhance  their  ability  to  respond 
to  programs  of  education,  training,  and  work 
experience,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
jobs  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Job  Corps 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established  a 
Job  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered,  in  coordination  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary”). 

Composition  of  the  Job  Corps 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  young  men  and  women  who — 

(1)  have,  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  at¬ 
tained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two, 

(2)  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  are  natives  and  citizens  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
as  nonimmigrants  or  as  parolees  under  sec¬ 
tion  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

(3)  meet  such  other  standards  of  enroll¬ 
ment  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and 

(4)  have  agreed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  an  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  in  special 
cases. 

Allowance  and  Maintenance 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta¬ 
tion,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational  serv¬ 
ices,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month 
of  satisfactory  participation  therein  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  or  her  family  and  any  sum  so  paid 
shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of 
an  equal  amount  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  enrollee’s  death  during  the  pe- 
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riod  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f ) . 

Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi¬ 
cally  provided  in  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrolees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  en¬ 
rollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  (1)  Enrollee  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.) ,  be  deemed  to  be  civil  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in 
section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au¬ 
thorized  by  or  under  the  direction  of  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  ex¬ 
cept  that  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
disability  accruing  after  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)  (1))  shall  apply 
to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

Part  B — Skill  Centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  skill  cen¬ 
ters  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto  will 
be  provided,  wherever  possible,  under  simu¬ 
lated  or  actual  employment  conditions,  edu¬ 
cation,  training,  and  other  activities  designed 
to  develop  the  motivation,  work  discipline, 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  a  vocation  after  leaving  the  Jobs 
Corps. 

Operation  of  Centers 

Sec.  112.  (a)  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  skill 
centers  provided  for  in  this  part  through  con¬ 
tracts  with  private  industry. 

(b)  Contracts  entered  into  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  profits  accruing 
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thereunder  are  reasonable  and  subject  to 
renegotiation  in  the  event  they  are  exces¬ 
sive  for  any  reason,  as  determined  under 
standards  which  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

Part  C — Conservation  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 
Sec.  121.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  in  rural  areas  at  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide,  in  coordination  with  other 
manpower  development  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  under  his  jurisdiction,  for  basic  edrt- 
cation,  training,  motivation,  and  work  disci¬ 
pline  of  youths  who  (1)  are  so  deficient  in 
education,  skills  and  work  habits,  that  they 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  acceptance  in  skill 
centers'  or  other  applicable  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  training  programs,  or  (2)  in¬ 
dicate  a  special  interest  in  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreational  activities  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  pursuit  and  are  unable  to  qualiy  for 
other  programs  because  of  educational  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

Operation  of  Centers 

Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  conservation  centers  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas.  Enrollees  in  conservation  centers  shall 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying  out, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility, 
and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  sur¬ 
vey  program  involving  surveys  and  maps  of 
existing  vegetation  and  investigations  of  the 
plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities. 

Part  D — Military  career  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 
Sec.  131.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  military 
career  centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned 
thereto  will  be  provided  education,  training, 
and  other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  oper¬ 
ated  as  to  equip  the  enrollees  for  a  success¬ 
ful  military  career. 

Enrollment  in  Centers 
Sec.  132.  Enrollees  in  military  career  cen¬ 
ters  shall  be  persons  who  ( 1 )  have  evidenced 
an  interest  in  the  possibility  of  qualifying 
for  a  military  career  or  have  expressed  a 
special  preference  to  become  an  enrollee  in 
the  military  career  center  and  (2)’  are  not 
qualified  for  military  service,  but  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  qualified  for  such  serv¬ 
ice  through  preparation  received  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  career  center. 

Operation  of  Centers 
Sec.  133.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  full  and  complete  authority  to  design, 
program,  and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  shall  have  complete  authority 
over  enrolees  in  said  center.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor’s  sole  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  military  career  centers  shall  be  the 
screening  and  referral  of  applicants. 

•  Part  E — Administration 
Selection  and  Assignment  of  Enrollees 
Sec.  141  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  in  the 
Job  Corps.  He  shall  select  for  enrollment 
only  persons  he  believes  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  benefit  from  education  or  training  in 
any  other  facility  or  program  and  require  a 
change  of  family  or  community  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
education  or  training. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of 
referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  Corps  shall 
undergo  physical  and  mental  examinations 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appropriate  State 
bureaus  of  identification  to  determine  any 
parole  or  probationary  restrictions  that  may 
apply  to  individual  applicants.  Applicants 
shall  be  finger  printed  in  accordance  with 
procedures  followed  for  military  inductees, 
and  inquiry  shall  be  directed  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  other  appropriate 
agencies  to  determine  criminal  violations  by 
said  applicant,  criminal  charges  pending 
against  said  applicant,  or  other  similar  in¬ 
formation.  Criminal  violations  by  said  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  not  disqualify  the  applicant 
from  the  Job  Corps  but  special  evaluation  of 
the  distinctive  nature  of  said  applicant’s 
problems  shall  be  made  and  provision  made 
for  suitable  treatment  and  handling. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  any  time  a  Job  Corps  center  established 
more  than  six  months  has  more  staff  person¬ 
nel  than  it  has  enrollees. 

(e)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade¬ 
quate  reception  of  enrollees  into  community 
life. 

Community  Advisory  Groups 

Sec.  142.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the 
formation  of  community  advisory  groups  to 
develop  community  programs  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  job  opportunities  or  further 
training  for  graduates  of  Job  Corps  programs. 
Wherever  possible,  such  advisory  groups 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  board. 

Job  Counseling  and  Placement 

Sec.  143.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  test¬ 
ing  and  counseling  for  each  enrollee  at  ap¬ 
propriate  intervals  and  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  enrollee’s  scheduled  termination 
date.  Data  derived  from  such  counseling  and 
testing  shall  be  sent  to  the  agency  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  situated  in  the  area  in 
which  the  enrollee  proposes  to  reside,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  advisory  group  provided 
for  under  section  142,  for  that  community. 
Upon  the  termination  of  an  enrollee’s  service 
in  the  Job  Corps,  all  records  pertaining  to 
such  enrollee  (including  data  derived  from 
his  counseling  and  testing)  shall  J>e  made 
available  immediately  to  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram  nationally.  Such  agency  shall  develop 
suitable  job  opportunities  for  the  enrollee 
or,  where  appropriate,  shall  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  further  education  or  training  for 
enrollee. 

Regulations;  Standards  of  Conduct 

Sec.  144.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec¬ 
essary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
special  provisions  in  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enrollees,  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  purnishing  of  health  services. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal 
statutes,  the  Job  Corps  shall  provide  the  cost 
of  attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  in 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  indigent  defendants  is 
not  provided  under  applicable  State  law. 

(c)  Any  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  who  is 
convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during  his 
enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

(d)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 


and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
should  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is 
determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or 
in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center,  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expe¬ 
ditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority 
as.  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Relationships  with  States 
Sec.  145.  (a)  No  center  shall  be  established 
under  this  title  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-oper¬ 
ated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative 
costs  of  such  programs. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropri¬ 
ate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or 
probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub¬ 
ject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regu¬ 
lar  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  re¬ 
ports  to  such  State  authorities  to  conform 
with  the  appropriate  parole  and  probation¬ 
ary  requirements  in  such  State. 

Use  of  Local  Public  and  Private  Education 
and  Training  Agencies 
Sec.  146.  Wherever  practicable  education 
and  vocational  training  for  enrollees  in  the 
Job  Corps  shall  be  provided  through  local 
public  or  private  educational  agencies  or  by 
vocational  institutions  or  technical  insti¬ 
tutes  where  such  institutions  or  institutes 
can  provide  substantially  equivalent  train¬ 
ing  unless  such  education  or  training  can  be 
provided  within  the  Job  Corps  more  effec¬ 
tively  or  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

Discrimination  Prohibited 
Sec.  147.  In  the  selection  of  enrollees  or 
staff  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  shall  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
person’s  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

Sec.  148.  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  en¬ 
rollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  103(a)(2)  of  this  Act) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.” 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
oath  or  affirmation  required  by  this  section. 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Costs 
Sec.  149.  The  Director  shall  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job 
Corps  centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  in- 
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eluding  costs  of  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion)  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  per  enrollee  in 
such  centers. 

Authorizations  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  150.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $170,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  II - NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (1) 
to  enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  through  in-school  programs,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  which  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  contribute  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  recreational  areas,  and  (2)  to 
provide  programs  of  out-of -school  on-the-job 
training  for  needy,  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
school  or  assist  them  to  become  self-sustain¬ 
ing  while  obtaining  the  training  necessary 
for  a  successful  career  in  a  vocation. 
Establishment  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established 
a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  to  be  administered  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Secre¬ 
tary”). 

Development  of  Programs 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  assist  qualified  community  action  boards 
(as  defined  in  section  328)  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  through  contracts,  of  in-school  pro¬ 
grams  and  out-of-school  programs  which 
will  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
In  the  absence  of  a  qualified  local  community 
action  board,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  develop  such  programs  through 
direct  contracts  with  qualified  applicants. 
Selection  of  Enrollees 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  community  action  boards 
or  other  qualified  applicants,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en¬ 
rollee  in  programs  under  this  title  unless — 

(1)  he  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two; 

(2)  his  income  and  his  family’s  income 
does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  poverty  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Secretary  that  takes  due 
account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend¬ 
ents,  and  other  special  circumstances  sub¬ 
stantially  affecting  the  ability  of  individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  in-school  programs  he 
is  in  need  of  remunerative  employment  to 
resume  or  continue  his  education; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  is  unemployed  and  in  need  of  interim 
remunerative  employment; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  pro¬ 
grams,  he  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and-  the 
local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropri¬ 
ate  procedures,  including  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling;  and  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  by  him  in  any  regular 
academic  or  vocational  program  is  no  longer 
practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
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hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  .  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions. 

—  Payments 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri¬ 
teria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  income  levels.  Not  more  than  12(4 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  within  any 
one  State. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  section  149 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  enrollees  in  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  and  to  all  offi¬ 
cers'  and  employees  any  part  of  whose  salaries 
are  paid  from  sums  made  available  under 
this  title. 

Part  B — In-scliool  programs 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  qualified  community  ac¬ 
tion  board,  or  in  any  community  in  which 
there  is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for 
an  in-school  program  shall  submit  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary  which  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re¬ 
quire. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli¬ 
cation  under  this  section  only  if  he  finds 
that — 

(1)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  politioal  party)  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or 
(B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  prjoects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(2)  The  program  will  enable  student  en¬ 
rollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(3)  The  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protec¬ 
tion  of  State  or  community  recreational 
areas; 

(4)  Tlie  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  employed  workers,  jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  title,  or  impair  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services; 

(5)  The  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
area,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 
in  no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for 
regular  employees  performing  similar 
services; 

(6)  The  program  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in 
such  program  and  sponsored  by  State  or 
local  public  educational  agencies:  Provided., 
however,  That  where  such  services  are  in¬ 
adequate  or  unavailable,  the  program  may 
make  provision  for  the  enlargement,  im¬ 
provement,  development,  and  coordination  of 


such  services  with  the  cooperation  of,  or, 
where  appropriate,  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

(7)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s  wage  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  shall 
pay  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wage  during 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  projects  with  high  train¬ 
ing  potential. 

Part  C — Out-of-school  programs 
Applications 

Sec.  221.  Any  qualified  community  action 
board,  or  in  any  community  in  which  there 
is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  which  the  Director  determines 
to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for  an 
out-of -school  training  program  shall  sub¬ 
mit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  which 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  require. 

Industry  Youth  Corps 

Sec.  222.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  employment  of  youths  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
in  private,  profitmaking  enterprises.  The 
Secretary  is  empowered  to  make  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  non-profit  programs,  and  to  insure  that 
participating  youths  benefit  from  their  em¬ 
ployment  without  exploitation  or  unreason¬ 
able  profits  by  the  employer. 

(b)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  under  this  section  shall  only  be 
approved  if  they  are  implemented  through 
contracts  between  a  qualified  community 
action  board  and  employers  under  conditions 
of  supervision  and  regulation  by  such  said 
qualified  community  action  board. 

Approval  of  Applications 

Sec.  223.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an 
application  under  this  part  only  if  he  finds 
that — 

(a)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  either— 

(1)  on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facili¬ 
ties  or  projects,  or 

(2)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  or 

(3)  on  local  projects  provided  under  section 
222  of  this  part  by  contract  between  the 
qualified  community  action  board  and  the 
employer. 

(b)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  the  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  an  employer 
under  which  the  enrollees  will  be  provided 
on-the-job  training  that  meets  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements: 

(1)  The  training  content  of  the  program 
is  adequate,  involve  reasonable  progression, 
and  holds  promise  that  it  will  result  in  the 
qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable  em¬ 
ployment. 

(2)  The  training  period  is  reasonable  arW 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training. 

(3)  Adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  will  be  provided. 

(4)  The  enrolleee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as 
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may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary,  considering  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  proficiency  of  the  employee, 
and  in  no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  regular  employees  performing  similar 
services. 

(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enrollee  may  be  permitted 
to  participate  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is 
ascertained  that  (A)  he  will  benefit  from 
an  additional  year  under  the  program,  (B) 
his  employer  is  making  adequate  provision 
for  his  possible  long-term  employment,  (C) 
he  is  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid 
from  sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for 
other  training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and  (D) 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion 
of  his  wages  in  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

(6)  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  supple¬ 
mentary  classroom  instruction  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

(7)  The  training  will  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  enrollee  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary  finds  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his  permanent 
employment. 

(8)  The  employment  of  the  enrollee  must 
not  displace  employed  workers  or  impair  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  for  services. 

(9)  In  the  event  the  employer  is  a  private, 
profitmaking  concern,  the  employer  shall  pay 
at  least  66%  per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s 
wage. 

(10)  In  the  event  the  employer  is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  agency,  the  employer  shall  pay 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s  wage 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wages 
during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Part  D. — Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be  re¬ 
served  to  administer  and  conduct  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  under  section  222,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  m - URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Urban  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  new  and 
imaginative  programs  for  urban  communities 
to  mobilize  and  coordinate  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  through  total  involve¬ 
ment  of  individuals  and  groups  concerned 
and  meaningful  communication,  planning, 
and  implementation  at  the  local  community 
level. 

Qualified  Urban  Community  Action  Boards 

Sec.  302.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co¬ 
ordinate  programs  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — ■ 

(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor  comprising  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board; 

(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se¬ 
lected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor;  and 


(c)  in  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  is  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor 
through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Director  may  approve  a 
community  action  program  for  support  un¬ 
der  this  part  if  he  determines  such  pro¬ 
gram — 

(1)  includes  component  programs  all  of 
which  are  focused  upon  the  needs  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  and  which 
provide  expanded  and  improved  services,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
necessary. in  connection  therewith; 

(2)  has,  if  policy  is  determined  by  smaller 
constituent  groups  of  the  community  action 
board,  such  as  an  executive  committee,  true 
representation  of  the  poor  proportionate  to 
that  attained  on  the  community  action 
board  itself; 

(3)  provides  that  any  component  board 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  only  in  a  single 
impoverished  area  or  neighborhood  of  the 
community,  is  representative  primarily  of 
and  selected  by  the  residents  of  such  area, 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disap¬ 
prove  programs  for  that  area; 

(4)  includes  provisions  for  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess  of  the  public  to  information  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appro¬ 
priate  local  community  groups,  and  reason¬ 
able  public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  board  engaged  in  the  development,  con¬ 
duct,  and  administration  of  the  program,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Director; 

(5)  is  organized  and  designed  to  coordi¬ 
nate,  to  the  extent  feasible,  all  programs  at 
the  community  level  primarily  affecting  the 
poor,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  conflict, 
and  waste  in  such  programs  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  altering  or  eliminating  ineffectual 
programs; 

(6)  includes  arrangements  with  a  reputable 
private,  and  independent  auditing  firm  to 
preaudit  all  grants  and  programs  under  this 
title  to  insure  that  adequate  records  are  kept 
and  fiscal  controls  enforced;  and 

(7)  includes  provision  for  a  complete  audit 
of  the  books  six  months  after  the  initiation 
of  a  program  and  annually  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  qualified  com¬ 
munity  action  board  already  serving  an  area 
unless  he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  proposed  program  is  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  experimental  nature  and  does  not 
conflict  with  any  component  program  being 
carried  on  by  the  community  action  board, 

(2)  the  program  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  overall 
community  action  program,  or 

(3)  the  program  is  required  to  meet  an 
urgent  and  temporary  emergency  need  of  the 
poor. 

(c)  The  Director  may  approve  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  is 
not  a  qualified  community  action  board  in 
any  area  which  is  not  served  by  a  qualified 
community  action  board  (or,  if  served  by 
such  a  board,  the  program  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  subsection  (b) )  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  would  qualify  as  a  component 
of  a  community  action  program. 

Definition 

Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  “urban  community’’  means  an  area 
determined  by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  information  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population 
of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand,  except 
where  the  Director,  under  authority  of  sec¬ 
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tion  314,  designates  an  area  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  and 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
as  a  rural  area. 

Part  B — Rural  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  new  and 
imaginative  separate  programs  to  meet  the 
unique  and  distinctive  problems  of  the  rural 
areas  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  their 
resources  to  combat  poverty  through  total 
involvement  of  individuals  and  groups  con¬ 
cerned  and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  implementation  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level. 

Qualified  Rural  Community  Action  Boards 

Sec.  312.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co¬ 
ordinate  programs  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — 

(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  service,  technical  action  panels 
under  rural  community  development,  and 
representatives  of  the  poor  comprising  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board; 

(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se¬ 
lected  by  a  process  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings  in  areas  of  concentration  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  in  light  of  the  special 
problem  of  separation,  isolation,  and  com¬ 
munication  which  prevail  in  rural  areas. 

Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  313.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  Director  may  approve  a 
community  action  program  for  support  under 
this  part  if  he  determines  such  program — 

(a)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of 
section  303(a),  and  303(b). 

(b)  provides  that  any  community  action 
board  operating  within  established  county 
or  municipal  borders  under  a  qualified  overall 
board  with  broader  geographical  jurisdiction 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  section  312 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disapprove 
programs  for  that  area. 

Definition 

Sec.  314.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  “rural  areas”  means  any  area  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  information  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population  of 
seventy-five  thousand  or  less,  except  that  in 
exceptional  circumstances  he  may  designate 
as  a  rural  area  any  area  having  a  population 
of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Part  C — Administration 
Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  321.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  322  and  323.  Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  Twenty 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director 
shall  determine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums 
so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection — - 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  alloted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot¬ 
ment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  recipients  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
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in  all  the  States;  .  ^  ^ 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  'will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  in  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  year  of  age 
living  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  divide  each  State’s 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  may  be  used  only  for 
urban  community  action  programs,  and  one 
of  which  may  be  used  only  for  rural  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  Each  such  part  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  allotted 
as  the  urban  population  or  rural  population, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  the  State,  as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  data  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(d)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  title;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced:  Provided,  That 
any  amount  originally  included  in  that  part 
of  the  State’s  allotment  reserved  for  use  for 
urban  community  action  programs  may  be 
used  only  for  such  programs  when  reallotted, 
and  any  amount  originally  included  in  that 
part  of  the  State’s  allotment  originally  re¬ 
served  for  rural  community  action  programs 
may  be  used  only  for  such  programs  when 
reallotted.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  “State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  322.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community 
action  programs. 

Fnancial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with  qualified 
community  action  boards  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  title,  including  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  programs  which  are  components  of  a 
community  action  program  and  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title 
except  that  where  the  Director  approves  a 
program  under  section  303(c)  he  may  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  private 


nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part  or  all  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under 
this  title  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  provide  for  any 
preschool  or  early-school  program,  whether 
or  not  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de¬ 
prived  children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  section  the  Director 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  incidence  of  poverty  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be 
affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a 
position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application 
is  made.  In  determining  the  incidence  of 
poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  informa¬ 
tion  available  with  respect  to  such  factors  as: 
the  concentration  of  low-income  families, 
particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent 
of  persistent  unemployment  and  under  em¬ 
ployment;  the  number  and  proportion  of 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance 
on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant 
or  transient  low-income  families;  school 
dropout  rates,  military  service  rejection 
rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational 
attainment;  the  incidence  of  disease,  dis¬ 
ability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  condi¬ 
tions;  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and 
services;  and  the  ihcidence  of  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  324.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  communi¬ 
ties  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  community  action  programs,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  personnel  needed  to 
develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  provide  services  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  thereunder  through  grants  to,  or  con¬ 
tracts  with  qualified  community  action 
boards,  or,  in  communities  not  served  by 
such  a  board,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Research,  Training,  and  Demonstrations 

Sec.  325.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  or  other  appropriate  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  such  program  shall  conflict 
in  any  way,  in  any  area,  with  any  existing 
community  action  program.  Expenditures 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $30,000,000. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  322  and  323  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter¬ 
minations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  or  component  there¬ 
of  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
penditures  or  contributions  from  non-Fed¬ 
eral  sources  which  were  being  made  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and 
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promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a 
literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved. 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 

Sec.  327.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective 
participation  of  the  States  in  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies 
on  the  development,  conduct,  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State,  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  agencies  in  providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  communities  in  develop¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  administering  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un¬ 
less  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con¬ 
tract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved, 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and 
found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

Qualified  Community  Action  Boards 

Sec.  328.  The  Director  shall  certify  the 
name,  and  area  served,  by  each  board  which 
is  a  community  action  board  as  defined  in 
section  302  and  which  he  finds  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned 
qualified  community  action  boards  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

Part  D — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
recruit,  select,  train  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combatting  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of 
Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non¬ 
profit  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol¬ 
unteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (in¬ 
cluding  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 
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(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  149  of  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployment,  including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
105  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  the  computation  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  105(c)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
Part  E — Voluntary  assistance  program  for 
needy  children 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  341.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
allow  individual  Americans  to  participate 
in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program  coordi¬ 
nated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies. 

Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 

Sec.  342.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  and  coordination  center  to  encourage 
voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  an  admin¬ 
istrator  whose  full-time  duty  shall  be  to 
give  effect  to  this  program. 

(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  co¬ 
ordination  center  and  that  nothing  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

Part  F — Office  of  Economic  Opportttnity 
Establishment  of  Office 

Sec.  351.  (a)  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  established  by  section  601  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  hereby 
continued  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
There  shall  also  be  in  the  Office  one  Deputy 
Director  and  two  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rectors  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion  payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  payable  to  the  Assistant  Secretries  of 
the  Executive  Departments. 
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Authority  of  Director 

Sec.  362.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.),  except  that,  of  the  personnel 
so  appointed,  not  more  than  one  in  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  shall  be  in  grade  16,  17,  or 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949; 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu¬ 
lar  places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (in¬ 
cluding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  employed  intermittently,  while  so  em¬ 
ployed:  Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

(c)  appoint,  with  regard  to  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  committees 
composed  of  such  private  citizens  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under 
this  Act;  and  members  of  such  committees, 
other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  and  travel 
expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  title  and  authorize 
the  redelegation  thereof; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  with¬ 
out  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
subdivision  without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in¬ 
tangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Status  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(h)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public; 

(i)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(j)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to 
or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(k)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding  and  (2)  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for 


repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of 
buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by 
him;  but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the 
authority  contained  in  this  clause  (A)  except 
when  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item, 
service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the 
proper  administration  of  this  title,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed, 
and  (B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration)  or  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an 
activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Committee)  of  his 
intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item, 
service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority;  and 

(1)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  cri¬ 
teria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons,  make  such  pay¬ 
ments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under¬ 
payments)  ,  and  generally  perform  such  func¬ 
tions  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Information  Center 

Sec.  363.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  insure  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  programs  and  other  relevant  in¬ 
formation  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to 
public  officials  and  other  interested  persons, 
the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate, 
and  distribute  such  information,  either  free 
of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re¬ 
ceived  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  ac¬ 
count  as  an  offset  to  such  cost) ,  and  make 
arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regulation. 

Part  G — State  bonus  community  action 
program 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  371.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  join  as  partners  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  372.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
being  allotted  as  the  amount  allotted  such 
State  under  section  321  (other  than  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  thereof)  bears  to  the  amount  allot¬ 
ted  all  the  States  under  such  section  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
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carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  373.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
office  of  economic  opportunity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “State  agency”)  which 
shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(2)  provides  that  in  formulating  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  carried  out  under  this  part,  pri¬ 
ority  shall  be  given  programs  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  State; 

(3)  provides  for  carrying  out,  or  supple¬ 
menting  the  financing  of,  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  inadequately,  assisted 
thereunder; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  in  the  State  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  means  by  which  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  under  this  title  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  other  local.  State,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  programs,  and  to  report  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  State  agency  within  one  year; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Director  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  such  reports; 

(6)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part; 

(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  insure  that  salaries  of  profession¬ 
al  staff  personnel  shall  be  reasonable  with 
due  consideration  of  salary  incomes  of  said 
individuals  in  previous  employment. 

(b)  The  Director  may  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  but  he  shall  not  finally  disap¬ 
prove  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Payments' 

Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  from  its  allotment,  under  section 
372,  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  in  carrying  out  such  plan.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Director;  and  may 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  after  making  appropriate  ad¬ 
justments  to  take  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  50  per  centum,  except  that  with  respect  to 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  State  com¬ 
mission  provided  for  in  section  373(a)(4), 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  90  per  centum. 
Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and  Ju¬ 
dicial  Review 

Sec.  375.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  373,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  further 


payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
grams  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  payments  shall  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Director  under  section  373  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Director  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Director  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifi¬ 
cally  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Director’s  action. 

Part  E — Authorisations  of  appropriations 
Sec.  381.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  parts 
D  and  G  thereof)  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  this 
title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  G  of  this  title  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropirated  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  to  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  IV - PRESCHOOL,  EARLY  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOE  CHILDREN  OF 
LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Amendment  to  Title  II  of  Public  Law  874 
Sec.  401.  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

“Special  Bonus  Grants;  Preference  for  Pre- 
School  and  Early  School  Programs 
“Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  title,  re¬ 
quire  that  preference  over  grants  for  all  other 
programs  shall  be  given  to  grants  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  preschool  and  early-school  programs 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven,  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  to  undertake  success¬ 
fully  the  regular  elementary  school  program. 
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“(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  special  bonus  grant 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  if  ( 1 )  it 
received  a  basic  grant  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  more  than  65  per  centum  of 
the  funds  expended  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  the  application  sub¬ 
mitted  under  section  205  were  expended  for 
carrying  out  preschool  and  early-school  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de¬ 
prived  children,  aged  three  through  seven, 
in  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  low-income  families  to  success¬ 
fully  undertake  the  regular  elementary  school 
program. 

“(b)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  expenditures  for  such  preschool  and 
early-school  programs  exceeded  65  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  such  applica¬ 
tion. 

“(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  which  all  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title 
for  such  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shall  be 
reduced  ratably;  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  aggregate  grants  under  this  section 
for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  $100,b00,000.” 

TITLE  V - ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  programs  of  func¬ 
tional  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  mathematics  for  individuals  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  whose  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  these  subjects  are  such  that  they 
are  prevented  from  obtaining  permanent  em¬ 
ployment,  commensurate  with  their  real  abil¬ 
ity,  or  entrance  into  other  education  or  train¬ 
ing  programs;  and  to  promote  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
have  poor  employment  possibilities  because 
of  such  factors  as  inadequate  education,  lack 
of  motivation,  poor  attitude  or  appearance, 
and  other  significant  disabilities  related  to 
their  derivation  in  poverty;  and  to,  wherever 
appropriate,  provide  a  new  type  of  special¬ 
ized,  functionally  oriented  basic  education 
through  the  use  of  nonprofessional,  non- 
certified  personnel  teaching  limited  curric- 
ulums  as  prescribed  by  the  State. 

Establishment  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established  an 
Adult  Basic  Education  Program  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  carried  out  in  coordination  with  other 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  “Commissioner”). 

Grants  to  States 

Sec.  503.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  to — 

(1)  make  grants  to  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  where  a  community  is  not 
served  by  such  a  board,  to  a  local  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  to  assist  in  establishment  of 
pilot  projects  by  local  educational  agencies, 
and  private  school  agencies,  relating  to  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies, 
of  individuals  described  in  section  501,  to 
(A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modifica¬ 
tions,  or  adaptations  in  light  of  local  needs, 
of  special  materials  or  methods  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  such  individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  educational  agency 
programs,  and  private  school  agency  pro- 
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grams,  for  instruction  of  such  individuals  in 
such  schools  or  other  facilities,  and  (C)  ac¬ 
quire  additional  information  concerning  the 
materials  or  methods  needed  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  for  raising  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tional  skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  programs,  and  private  school 
agency  programs,  for  instruction  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  in  such  schools  or  other  facilities; 
and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement 
of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by  the 
State  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap¬ 
prove  for  purposes  of  this  title  the  plan  of  a 
State  which — 

(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  feports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af¬ 
ford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  qualified  community  action 
boards,  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies) ; 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and 
services  for  individuals  described  in  section 
501  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  under  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
grants  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  503  (b) ,  of  grants 
under  this  title  which  affords  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable 
period  and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of 
the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State, 
toward  elimination  of  the  inability  of  adults 
to  read  and  write  English  and  conduct 
elementary  arithmetic  computations,  and  to¬ 
ward  substantially  raising  the  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  individuals  described  in  section 
501;  and 

(6)  provides  for  maximum  utilization  of 
nonprofessional,  noncertified  teachers  of 
limited  curriculums,  as  prescribed  by  the 
State,  of  a  functional,  as  distinguished  from 
academic,  nature. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with¬ 
out  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec.  505.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  503  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  each  State  who  have  attained  age 
eighteen  and  who  have  completed  not  more 
than  five  grades  of  school  or  have  not 
achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 


of  the  best  and  most  recent  information 
available  to  him,  including  any  relevant  data 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  re¬ 
quired  being  derived  by  proportionately  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  $50,000.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “State” 
shall  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is  avail¬ 
able,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any) 
approved  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallocated  among  the  States  whose  propor¬ 
tionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

Payments 

Sec.  506.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  Commissioner;  and  may  be 
made  in  such  installments  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  determine,  after  making  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments  to  take  account  of  pre¬ 
viously  made  overpayments  or  underpay¬ 
ments;  except  that  no  such  payments  shall 
be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Com¬ 
missioner  finds  that  the  amount  available 
for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for 
such  year  will  be  not  less  than  the  amount 
expended  for  such  purposes  from  such 
sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

_(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  504(a)  and  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  not  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  make  grants  to  a  community 
action  board  or  a 'private  nonprofit  agency 
as  provided  for  in  section  503(b),  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  arrange  for  making  grants 
to  such  board  or  agency  on  an  *  equitable 
basis  from  the  State’s  allotment  under  sec¬ 
tion  505. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and  Ju¬ 
dicial  Review 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  504,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  noti¬ 
fy  such  State  agency  that  no  further  pay¬ 


ments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  further  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
grams  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  payments  shall 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  504  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  or  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commissioner’s  action. 

Teacher  Training  Projects 
Sec.  508.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
funds  from  graduate  and  teacher  training 
programs  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  to  provide  training  to 
persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
instructors  for  individuals  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  501,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances, 
if  any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  be  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine. 

Small  Neighborhood  Programs 
Sec.  509.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  support 
of  small  neighborhood  programs  adapted  to 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
that  normally  produce  resistance  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  more  formal  programs  of  adult 
basic  education. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  510.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “State  educational  agency” 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  if  different,  the 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
supervision  of  adult  basic  education  in  pub- 
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lie  schools  whichever  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there  is 
no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(2)  The  term  "local  education  agency” 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there 
is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  local  authority  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  schools  therein,  it  means  such 
other  board  or  authority; 

(3)  The  term  “private  school  agency" 
means  an  association  or  corporation  operat¬ 
ing  or  conducting  programs  of  adult  basic 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures  or  may  lawfully  incur  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individ¬ 
ual. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  511.  The  Commission  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
§40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VI - RURAL  LOANS  AND  MIGRANT  PROGRAMS 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  separate  program  of  specialized 
assistance  to  residents  of  rural  areas  relying 
substantially  on  agricultural  pursuits  for 
income,  who  show  promise  of  maintaining 
their  livelihood  in  agriculture,  or,  with  the 
liberalized  benefits  provided  herein,  show 
promise  of  ability  to  supplement  their  in¬ 
come  or  maintain  or  support  themselves  in 
nonagricultural  enterprises. 

Part  A 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
‘‘Secretary”)  is  authorized,  acting  through 
the  Farmers’  Home  Administration,  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $3,500 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  low- 
income  rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  such  loans  have  a  reason¬ 
able  possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  income  of  such  families  by 
assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(1)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re¬ 
duce  encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
thereon, 

(2)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 

(3)  participate  in  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions;  and/or  to  finance  nonagricultural  en¬ 
terprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  if  the  family  is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  part  in  areas 
served  by  qualified  community  action  boards, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
such  boards  in  developing  programs  under 
this  part. 

Cooperative  Associations 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 


Limitations  of  Assistance 

Sec.  604.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  603,  the  applicant  is  fulfill¬ 
ing  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being 
met. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sec.  605.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  602 
and  603  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  limitations; 

(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  The  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  average  market  yield  on  out¬ 
standing  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Treasury  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 

(e)  With  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  603,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f  >  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in 
preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products, 
including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance. 

Part  B 

Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 

Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and 

Their  Families 

Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  develop  and  implement  programs  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which 
aid  migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm 
laborers  and  their  families,  by  bettering  or 
helping  them  to  better  their  present  living 
conditions  and  providing  programs  which 
develop  individual  skills  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  as  well  as  developing  permanent 
employment  possibilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  States  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  develop  a  program,  coordinated 
through  regional  arrangements  or  State 
compacts,  to  provide  minimum  standards 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  other  environmental  conditions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  special  programs 
(1)  that  will  operate  on  mobile  basis,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  migrant  community  through  its  en¬ 
tire  seasonal  flow,  or  (2)  that  provide  re¬ 
turn  transportation  and  other  appropriate 
assistance  for  migrants  employed  in  seasonal 
operations  who  remain  in  an  area  after 
termination  of  their  seasonal  employment 
with  the  expectations  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  but  are  thereafter  terminated  from 
such  employment. 

(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 


may  reserve  up  to  $1,000,000  to  be  used  to 
conduct  a  .  tudy  of  methods  of  decasualizing 
the  labor  market,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  studies  of  the  migrant  labor  streams  and 
alternate  occupations  for  migrants  which  will 
effect  considerable  rcductives  in  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  worker,  of  training  programs 
to  adapt  the  worker  to  mechanized  agricul¬ 
tural  processes,  and  of  training  programs  to 
prepare  workers  for  complete  removal  from 
the  migrant  stream. 

Part  C 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VII - SPECIAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS  AND 

INCENTIVES 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
supplement  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1966  by  assisting  in  the  establishment,  con¬ 
tinuation,  expansion,  and  strengthening  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  individ¬ 
uals  who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  set 
by  the  Director,  and  to  assist  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  or  expansion  of  small  business 
concerns  which,  by  the  nature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  hold  substantial  and  continuing  promise 
of  employing  substantial  numbers  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  inadequate  backgrounds  of  educa¬ 
tional  experience  or  skills. 

Loans,  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
Sec.  702.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  “Administrator")  is 
authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  im¬ 
mediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repay¬ 
able  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632) 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder) .  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a 
concern,  when  he  determines  that  such  loans 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  long-term  unemployed :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  no  such  loans  shall  be 
made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the 
total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single 
borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
exceed  $25,000.  The  Administrator  may  defer 
payments  on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for 
a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.  The  Administrator  shall 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  private  business  community  in 
the  program  of  assistance  to  such  concerns. 

Coordination  With  Community  Action 
Programs 

Sec.  703.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  702  in  any  community 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  this  Act  unless  such  financial  assistance  is 
determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such  program. 

Loan  Ternis  and  Oonditions 

Sec.  704.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
702  (including  immediate  participation  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following  lim¬ 
itations: 

(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan; 
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(b)  The  financial  assistance  is  not  other¬ 
wise  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  programs; 

(c)  Tlie  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assu^ 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  out¬ 
standing  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Administrator  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  made  in  redevelopment  areas  desig¬ 
nated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505);  and 

(e)  Fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 

Sec.  705.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  sub¬ 
contractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  706.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $12,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VIII - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
train  and  equip  individuals  Inured  to  the  per¬ 
petual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  welfare 
to  become  self-supporting  and  capable  of 
sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Federal 
authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordinate  the 
facilities  and  programs  available  at  State  and 
local  levels,  including  to  the  extent  possible, 
those  in  the  private  and  voluntary  sector. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
equipping  individuals  with  the  motivation, 
discipline,  and  training  necessary  to  hold 
permanent  Jobs  In  private,  profltmaklng 
enterprises. 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  a« 
the  "Secretary")  shall  determine  eligibility 
for  programs  under  this  title  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  meotlng  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  tho  standpoint  of  up¬ 
grading  the  employability  of  Individuals; 

(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of  In¬ 
dividuals  and  families  shall  continue  without 
diminution  during  periods  of  participation; 

(c)  Participants  may  engage  In  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  without  pay  from  their  employers 
for  Umltod  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
years:  Provided,  That  tho  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  they  are  not  being  exploited  as 
a  source  of  free  labor; 

(d)  Participants  employed  under  thin  title 
shall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect  regular 
employees  (including  substitute  workers)  or 


additional  workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
hired  by  employers  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram; 

(e)  Employment  by  private,  profltmaklng 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer  will 
hire  the  individual  participant  upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  agreed  upon  training; 

(f)  All  participants  in  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  training  if  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training  and 
education  to  participants; 

(h)  In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

(i)  In  determining  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  in¬ 
dividuals  with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
schooling  who  lack  the  background  for  effec¬ 
tive  performance  as  employees  and  citizens. 
Payments  for  Experimental,  Pilot,  and  Dem¬ 
onstration  Projects 

Sec.  803.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
of  programs  designed  to  help  unemployed 
fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  re¬ 
tain  capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec¬ 
tion  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
131,5),  subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  409(a)  (l)-(6),  inclusive,  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  in  addition 
to  the  sums  otherwise  available  pursuant 
there.  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less 
than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the 
United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Authorization  ol'  Applications 

Sec.  804.  Tho  Socrotary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Wclfaro  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30.  1967,  and  tho  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  tho  purpose  of 
carrying  out  tills  title,  thoro  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1007,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
11)08,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1000,  Much  sums  may  bo  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  IX  AUTOMATING  Tit*  IMl’LOYMKNT 
SERVICE 

Meg,  001,  flection  1011  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1002  (l'ublte 
l,s.w  07  410),  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Mid,  1011,  (a)  The  Hecretary  of  Labor  Is  di¬ 
rected,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  Infor 
insttnn  regarding  skill  requirements,  noon 
patlonal  outlook,  Job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  In  vsilnus  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  filiate,  area,  oi  other 
appropriate  basis  wblob  shall  be  used  In  the 
odncatliinal,  training,  eounsellng,  and  place 
mant  activities  performed  under  this  Act. 
In  the  sdinlnlsti  el  Inn  of  I  bis  Act,  the  Moore 
tai  v  shell  give  the  highest  priority  to  pet 
forming  the  duties  prescribed  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  with  particular 
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emphasis  on  Identifying  and  pahLaLing  tho-vt 
occupations,  skills,  industries  and  geographic 
areas  in  which  the  supply  of  qualified  work¬ 
ers  is  Insufficient  to  meet  existing  and  fore¬ 
seeable  future  needs.  The  rum  of  $50,000,000 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  matching  the  qualifications  of  job 
Applicants  with  employer  requirements  on  a 
local,  interarea,  and  nationwide  basis.  Such 
program  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a  quick 
and  direct  means  of  communication  among 
local  offices  of  the  Service  in  the  interarea 
and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting,  nm 
placement  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers,  and  the  referral  of  workers  to  in¬ 
dustries  which  need  them  wherever  located 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  development 
of  such  program,  the  Service  shall  establish 
a  network  utilizing  electronic  data  processing 
and  telecommunication  systems  for  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  communication  of  job 
and  worker  information.  The  sum  of  $20.- 
000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  902.  Section  104  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use. 
and  training:  and  the  President  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  <  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  year  1967)  a  report  per¬ 
taining  to  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
utilization,  and  training.  Such  reports  shall 
contain  a  specific  and  detailed  account  of  the 
administration,  utilization,  and  operation  of 
the  functions  and  activities  prescribed  by 
section  103  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  X - ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Repealers;  Effective  Dates 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  repealed,  effective  June 
30. 1966. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  June 
30,  1966. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  June  SO.  I960,  and 
January  1,  1967,  the  authority  granted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  may 
continue  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  the  orderly  transformation  of 
programs  being  carried  on  under  that  Act 
into  programs  to  be  carried  on  under  this 
Act.  The  authority  to  carry  on  a  program 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
until  January  i.  1967,  shall  tv  exercised  by 
the  officer  charged  with  carrying  out  a  simt- 
lar  program  under  this  Act, 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 
Siw\  1002,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
ahull  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  consult  and 
devise  methods  to  Insure  that  ami  poverty 
efforts  conducted  by  all  segments  of  the  VVd- 
rrul  Government  are  coordinated, 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Direc 
tor,  who  nhall  he  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Deiennc,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
theming  and  Urban  Development,  the  \,i 
mlnUtrator  of  the  Small  Hnstne-v.  Admthts 
(ration,  (lie  Chairman  of  the  ivunctl  ot  Wo 
nomto  Advtaers,  the  Director  ot  selective 
Service,  and  each  other  agency  who  has  pri¬ 
mary  i enpounlhlllt  v  for  a  pr, youth  being  cat 
rled  out  under  this  Act 
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Labor  Standards 

Sec.  1003.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi¬ 
lar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a— 5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shay 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133 — 133z- 
15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c)). 

Reports 

Sec.  1004.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  officer  charged  with  carrying  out  a 
program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  program  he  carries  out  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

Definitions 

Sec.  1005.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  III  such  term  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
the  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense,  induces  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context 
requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  “family”,  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan¬ 
tial  support  from  the  enrollee. 

Preference  to  Community  Action  Programs 
Sec.  1006.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  Federal  program  is  di¬ 
rected  to  give  preference  for  any  application 
for  assistance  or  benefits  which  is  made 
pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  approved  pursuant 
to  title  III  of  this  Act. 

Political  Discrimination;  Political  Activity 
Sec.  1007.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  belief  of  any  person 
whose  compensation  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  sums  appropirated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  All  disclosures  concerning  such 
matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organiza¬ 
tions  as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  No  discrimi¬ 
nation  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or 
promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or 
in  favor  of  any  person  whose  compensation 
is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  because  of 
his  political  affiliations  or  beliefs,  except  as 
may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

(b)  No  person  whose  compensation  is  paid, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  no  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the 


purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  af¬ 
fecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such  persons 
shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private  ca¬ 
pacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political  sub¬ 
jects  and  candidates.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsection  (b) ,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  person  concern,  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  action. 

Limitation  of  Staff  Salaries 

Sec.  1008.  No  person  whose  compensation 
exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which  he 
was  receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding 
employment,  but  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
is  charged  by  this  Act  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  which  he  is  employed 
may  grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases. 

Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  1009.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorized  any  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  administration,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

TITLE  XI— -TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOE  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

Public  Assistance 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess 
over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  title  I,  H,  or  III  of  this  Act  or  any  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  such  title  shall  not  be 
regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources  of  such 
person  in  determining  his  need  under  such 
approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income  re¬ 
sources  of  any  other  individual  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under 
such  approved  State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other 
individual  in  determining  the  need  of  such 
other  individual  under  such  approved  State 
plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  individual) 
and 

(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
come  or  resources  of  such  family  in 
determining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan. 

Mr.  QUIE  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ir.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  to  revise  and  extend 
then-  remarks  in  the  general  debate  on 
the  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  which  has  just  been  conclud¬ 
ed,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flo¬ 
rida? 

Theri  was  no  objection. 


HOUR\OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tyday  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ? 

Mr.  ARENtoS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  tto  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  like  to  reiterate  what 
I  said  to  the  Wentleman  last  night.  I 
hope  under  thty  circumstances,  since  we 
came  in  early  today  and  will  come  in 
early  tomorrow,  where  will  be  no  indica¬ 
tion  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  foreclose  d Abate  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  \  I  reiterate  my  answer 
of  yesterday  todty.  I  would  hope  we 
could  move  expeditiously  through  the  de¬ 
bate  without  any  curtailment  of  debate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I^r.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  by  reservation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  frORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  reserving  the  rtyht  to  object,  I 
have  observed  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  get  to  the  Uarge  number  of 
amendments,  there  hawe  been  nine  quo¬ 
rum  calls  in  the  past  3  clays.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  on  the  \  other  side  wall 
recognize  where  they  have  come  from 
and  keep  that  in  mind  when  they  hold 
us  down  on  time.  We  Irave  tried  very 
hard.  I  hope  they  are  not  suggesting 
we  have  been  trying  to  deity  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw\my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object!  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  afternoon  I 
took  the  time  to  count  the  ntymbership 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Almough  we 
do  not  make  a  quorum  call  on  apercent- 
age  basis,  the  gentleman  miglty  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  attendance  was  as  poor 
on  that  side  as  it  was  over  here" 

I  withdraw  my  reservation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iteserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  tyy  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  quorum  cal\  can 
only  be  made  when  there  are  fewer  \han 
100  Members  on  the  floor. 

We  are  considering  major  legislation 
which  involves  many  people  in  this  co 
try  who  are  supposedly  to  benefit,  as  \tyll 
as  the  taxpayers.  I  believe  the  leapt 
that  can  be* asked  is  that  there  be  1 
Members  of  Congress  here  to  listen  tl 
the  debate 
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through,  but  the  mythmaking  habit  lives 
onHji  Bonn  and  in  Washington.  Franz- Josef 
Stranss  and  Gerhard  Schroeder  have  in  turn 
proven,  adept  disciples  of  the  old  specter- 
raiser  aJul  willing  collaborators  have  not  been 
lacking  ih.  this  Capital  even  after  the  depll- 
ture  of  th\ Dulles  brothers. 

In  fact,  nvwch  of  the  nervousness  in  official 
Washington  lk  connection  with  this  week’s 
visit  by  Chancellor  Erhard  springs  from  a 
series  of  long-cherished  myths  which  some 
people  in  the  Adimnistration  have  begun  to 
question  but  others  xemain  determined  to  de¬ 
fend.  A  few  topical  examples: 

a  nucleaK.  phobia 

Myth:  “The  Germans’Nyant  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  if  they  don’t  get  £toem  from  us,  they 
will  turn  elsewhere.  \ 

Fact:  Public  opinion  polls  nave  shown  con¬ 
sistently  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ordinary  Germans  want  to  stayNs  far  away 
from  atomic  weapons  as  possible.  \Bonn  po¬ 
litical  leaders  are  so  defensive  on  tire  subject 
that  they  rarely  raise  it  in  public;  in  Krhard’s 
successful  campaign  for  re-election  las'tyear, 
he  never  once  mentioned  it  on  the  hustings. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  Free  Democrats, 
who  together  form  a  majority  in  the  current 
Bundestag  (parliament) ,  have  formally  urgea' 
Erhard  to  renounce  all  claims  to  possession 
or  “co-possession”  of  nuclear  hardware. 
Backbenchers  in  his  own  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  feel  the  same  way. 

Neither  Russia,  Britain  nor  China  has  ever 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  toward  abet¬ 
ting  German  nuclear  ambitions.  As  for  the 
French,  Strauss  did  evoke  some  interest 
among  Paris  officials  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  but  Gen.  de  Gaulle  spiked 
the  Idea  firmly  upon  his  return  to  power.  He 
has  been  urging  the  United  States  for  eight 
years  to  return  an  equally  flat  “no”  to  Bonn’s 
nuclear  hints.  In  the  atomic  field,  as  in 
others,  Bonn  has  nowhere  else  to  go  but 
Washington. 

"fear”  is  political 

Myth:  An  East-West  treaty  to  ban  the 
spread  of  atomic  arms  would  cause  a  politi¬ 
cal  explosion  among  “the  Germans,”  who  are 
primarily  worried  about  their  security. 

Fact:  Parliamentary  debates  and  party 
congresses  this  year  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  clear  majority  in  Bonn  to  ratify  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  no  political  party, 
including  Erhard’s  CDU,  has  dared  attack 
the  nonproliferation  idea  openly.  In  private, 
Bonn  government  opposition  is  based  less 
on  fear  of  Soviet  attack  than  on  the  fear  that 
East  Germany  would  sign  the  pact  and  thus 
upgrade  its  international  status.  / 

A  WELCOME  PRUNING  / 

Myth:  "The  Germans”  would  be  upspt  if 
the  Western  allies  reduced  the  number  of 
their  troops  in  West  Germany.  / 

Fact:  Most  ordinary  Germans,  especially 
those  living  near  Allied  garrisony&nd  bases, 
probably  would  welcome  a  phasing  out  of  the 
“occupation.”  There  would  be  a  shock  if 
everyone  went  home  at  oncef  but  a  partial 
cutback  (say,  by  two  American  and  one 
British  divisions)  would  hardly  cause  a  ripple 
among  the  general  pubjfc  unless  Bonn  of¬ 
ficials  deliberately  stirpfed  up  a  storm. 

As  for  these  officials,  their  resistance  to 
Allied  troop  reductions  is  primarily  politi¬ 
cal,  on  two  counts:  (1)  any  dramatization 
of  the  East-W^st  detente  weakens  their 
“hard”  postuiV  toward  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Yugosjdvia  and  other  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  and  (3)  any  easing  of  external  tensions 
tends  to  help  the  Social  Democrats  as  the 
party  of /domes tic  reform. 

/  PHANTOM  EXPELLEES 

Mvth:  The  Bonn  government  cannot  ac¬ 
cent  the  present  German  frontiers  and  make 
p^&ce  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “ten  million”  expellees  who 
'"control  a  fifth  of  the  vote.” 


Fact:  Of  the  original  9.6  million  expellees, 
many  have  died,  many  were  too  young  to 
remember  the  expulsion  and  most  are 
thoroughly  integrated  into  West  German  life. 
Separate  expellee  parties  have  failed  dismally 
and  the  expellee  lobbies  that  harass  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  parties  are  frequently  criticized  as 
unrepresentative. 

More  important,  the  expellee  organizations 
are  largely  a  creation  of  the  Bonn  govern¬ 
ment;  they  could  scarcely  exist  without  the 
massive  official  subsidies  they  receive.  Their 
main  function  is  to  persuade  the  outside* 
world  that  Bonn  officials  “cannot”  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

THE  EXTREMIST  BOGEY 

Myth:  The  present  Bonn  government  led 
by  Erhard,  Schroeder  and  Defense  Minister 
Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel  must  be  propped  up  by 
the  United  States  because  it  is  “moderate.” 
If  it  falls,  "extremists,”  "Gaullists”  or  “neo¬ 
nationalists”  will  take  over. 

Fact:  From  the  viewpoint  of  American 
efforts  to  relax  tensions  in  Europe,  the  Er¬ 
hard  team  has  been  as  hard  to  budge  as 
Adenauer  in  his  heyday.  If  it  fails,  the  main 
political  beneficiaries  will  indisputably  be 
the  Social  Democrats,  whose  foreign  policy 
hero  is  not  Otto  von  Bismarck  but  John  F. 
.Kennedy  and  whose  domestic  program  is .  ’ 
indistinguishable  from  the  Great  Society.  / 
Nf  the  promotion  of  a  stable  democratic 
system  in  Germany  remains  one  of  the/ob- 
Jectives  of  American  policy,  most  non  offi¬ 
cial  observers  agree  that  a  change  of  iklmin- 
istrations  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The 
present  period  is  at  least  as  propitious  as 
any  other  Because  there  is  no  external  crisis, 
both  major Narties  are  responsible  and  the 
rising  younger  generation  i y  clearly  being 
alienated  by  th\stodgy  conservatives  so  long 
in  power.  \  / 

The  extent  of  youth’s  /alienation  is  shown 
not  only  by  voting  Statistics  (the  SPD  has  a 
clear  majority  of  uraoer-45s)  but  by  some 
rather  disturbing  polls\  For  example,  nearly 
half  the  Germans  vmder'C5  would  rather  live 
in  some  other  country;  an.  full  third  would 
prefer  to  be  Inyhe  United  (States. 

/unity  secondarSj 

Myth:  “The  Germans”  are  determined  to 
reunify  a/nngle  nation-state  withm  the  1937 
frontiers:  \ 

Factr  This  is  certainly  the  positiorv  of  cur¬ 
rent /Bonn  policy-makers,  some  of Vjvhom 
wepe  also  in  government  service  inN937. 
Bkft  for  many  others — including  nearly\ev- 
etyone  under  35 — the  Eastern  territories  are 
'lost  irrevocably  and  “unity”  in  a  single  nt\ 
tion-state  matters  less  than  freedom  and  a' 
decent  life  for  the  17  million  citizens  of 
Communist  East  Germany.  If  that  territory 
could  become  another  Austria— free  and 
open — moat  Germans  on  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe  would  be  satisfied. 

A  LIBELOUS  STEREOTYPE 

The  underlying  myth,  therefore,  is  that 
“the  Germans”— the  stereotype  conjured  up 
by  Bonn  and  Washington  bureaucrats  resist¬ 
ing  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war — bear  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  real  German  people. 

In  a  way,  the  stereotype  is  a  libel,  for  the 
59  million  citizens  of  West  Germany,  by  and 
large,  are  as  interested  in  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  any  other  people.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  war,  West  Germany  has  grown 
up  and  can  face  the  facts  of  life.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  why  the  United  States  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  act  accordingly. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  article,  the 
argument  that  Germany  desires  nuclear 
weapons  or  that  they  would  seek  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  if  they  were  not  allowed 
a  share  is  one  of  the  great  myths  of  our 
time.  It  is  clear  that  this  “obstacle”  to 
a  nuclear  nonproliferation  1s  not  an 
obstacle  at  all. 
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In  view  of  this  there  surely  should  b/ 
no  objection  to  the  report  of  the  Eduqa- 
tional  Committee  To  Halt  Atomic  Ws&p- 
ons  Spread.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  redouble  its  efforts,  re¬ 
move  the  remaining  obstacle  and  allow 
us  to  push  forward  along  thy' long  and 
difficult  road  to  the  day  wtfen  nuclear 
war  will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  man¬ 
kind.  / 

%.  X- _ 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  15111,  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act.  I  urge  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  take  action  on  this  proposal  so 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  proceed  with  the  urgent  business 
of  waging  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  legislation,  as  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
does  not  call  for  a  great  increase  in  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  total  amount  of  money 
requested  to  support  the  nine  programs 
throughout  the  country  during  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $1,750  million.  This  is  only  a 
modest  increase  over  the  $1*4  billion 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1966.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  expand  the  more  successful 
programs,  improve  those  which  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  their  effectiveness,  and 
initiate  several  new  projects  in  answer  to 
specific,  pressing  needs. 

H.R.  15111  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  three  programs  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  evidence  of  success — the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart,  and 
VISTA.  The  amendments  ask  for  an 
authorization  of  $496  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as  compared 
with  the  $271  million  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  During  fiscal  year  1966,  528,- 
296  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  were  enrolled  in  1,477  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  Through  this 
program  these  high  school  dropouts  or 
potential  dropouts  have  been  given  a 
second  chance  in  life,  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education,  to  return  to  school 
or  to  obtain  a  job.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  offer  several  improvements  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Eligibility  to  enroll  in  the  Corps  would  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  limits  of  16 
to  21  years  of  age  to  students  in  the  9th 
through  12th  grades.  The  program 
would  also  be  expanded  to  allow  profit¬ 
making  organizations  to  participate. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would 
finance  the  training  costs  for  youths  em¬ 
ployed  by  such  businesses  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  pay  the  wages.  Greater 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  locating 
jobs  which  offer  a  chance  for  permanent 
careers  to  these  young  people,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  will  not  return  to  school 
for  future  education.  These  improve¬ 
ments,  along  with  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture,  will  mean  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  will  be  able  to  reach  more 
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young  people  and  give  them  new  hope 
for  the  future. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishments  of  the  Headstart 
program  over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
This  past  summer  575,000  children  were 
enrolled  in  preschool  programs.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  2  million 
children  ages  3  to  5  who  could  benefit 
from  Headstart  programs.  The  proposed 
amendments  ask  that  the  funds  for.*. 
Headstart  be  increased  from  $180  million 
in  fiscal  1966  to  $352  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  will  not  only  mean  that 
the  program  can  be  extended  to  reach 
more  children,  but  also  that  it  can  offer 
medical  and  dental  diagnosis  and  care, 
in  addition  to  educational  service.  More 
money  will  also  enable  more  children  to 
participate  in  year-round  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams.  The  record  of  Headstart  more 
than  justifies  the  expansion  requested  in 
this  legislation. 

The  third  program  to  be  enlarged 
under  H.R.  15111  is  VISTA,  Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America,  whose  appropria¬ 
tions  would  be  doubled  from  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  $31  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  Currently  3,274  volunteers 
are  in  training  and  on  the  job,  serving 
the  Nation’s  poor  and  disadvantaged  at 
settlement  houses,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  Appala¬ 
chian  mountain  hollows,  and  nighbor- 
hood  centers  in  slum  neighborhoods. 
The  VISTA  program  has  not  only  bene¬ 
fited  those  for  whom  the  volunteers 
worked,  but  also  has  been  a  broadening 
educational  experience  for  many  who 
have  wished  to  be  of  service  to  their 
country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  mention  all  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  this  bill.  They 
show  evidence  of  much  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  this  legislation.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  for  the  purpose  of  tight¬ 
ening  up  the  regulations  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  community  action  programs. 
Two  new  programs  are  proposed — the 
establishment  of  experimental  projects 
related  to  the  prevention  and  treatments 
of  narcotic  addicts,  and  a  program  of 
loans  of  up  to  $300  to  be  given  to  low- 
income  families  to  meet  emergency 
needs. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
job  training  for  those  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  unemployable.  The  program 
employing  the  chronically  unemployed  in 
beautification  projects  would  be  replaced 
by  a  more  comprehensive  work-training 
program  for  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
especially  those  over  45  and  nonwhite, 
in  which  they  would  work  in  many  areas 
of  public  service,  including  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  safety,  welfare,  and  conservation 
activities.  The  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  V  will  be  revised  to 
provide  greater  coordination  with  the 
manpower  and  development  training 
program  and  the  State  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices.  This  reorganization  should 
mean  that  those  persons  eligible  for  this 
program  will  be  trained  in  a  skill  which 
is  marketable  and  will  be  assisted  in  lo¬ 
cating  permanent  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  examination  of  this 
bill  has  convinced  me  that  its  enactment 
is  a  necessity.  The  proposals  are  care¬ 


fully  conceived  and  are  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  successful  programs  and  improve 
those  which  have  received  criticism. 
The  additional  emphasis  on  education 
and  training  should  do  much  to  over¬ 
come  the  inadequacies  facing  many  of 
those  who  are  poor.  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

This  program  has  been  the  target  of 
criticism  from  its  inception,  but,  like  any 
other  program  of  this  magnitude,  there 
will  be  some  deficiencies  in  its  overall  op¬ 
eration.  One  would  not  tear  down  an 
entire  house  just  because  the  builder 
erred  in  the  placement  of  light  switches 
or  outlets,  or  his  painter  used  the  wrong 
color  paint  on  some  wall.  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  make  corrections  of 
these  errors  to  obtain  an  adequate  prod¬ 
uct. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  program 
which  has,  in  many  instances,  proven 
successful.  This  legislation  will  permit 
us  to  continue  it  and  make  corrections 
where  there  have  been  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  before,  I  sup¬ 
port  this  program,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  not  spend  the  time  and  energy 
to  tear  it  to  shreds.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  good  legislation  and  will, 
in  time,  remove  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  against  it. 


(Mr.  CONYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  CONYERS’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


HEADSTART  FOR  WHAT? 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  waste  and  mismanagement 
which  have  characterized  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  antipoverty  program  have 
been  a  source  of  serious  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  body,  myself  included. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  overwhelming  evidence 
indicates  that  instead  of  easing  the 
plight  of  the  impoverished,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  served  largely  to  line  the 
pockets  of  bureaucrats  and  purchase  new 
power  for  unscrupulous  politicians. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that 
poverty  funds  have  often  been  utilized 
by  civil  rights  activists  bent  on  inciting 
strife  and  civil  disobedience.  A  well- 
documented  article  appealing  in  the 
September  26,  1966  edition  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  a  highly  respected  national  pub¬ 
lication,  outlines  the  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  one  federally  financed  pov¬ 
erty  project  in  Mississippi  and  the  mili¬ 
tant  black  power  movement.  “The 
Story  of  the  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mississippi’’  is  extremely  timely  this 
week  when  we  are  being  asked  to  au¬ 
thorize  $1,750  billion  to  continue  the 
poverty  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  closely  scru¬ 
tinize  this  article  since  it  dramatically 


points  up  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
present  law  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  such  a  scandalous  situation.  More¬ 
over,  it  confirms  the  view  that  poverty 
pjpgrams  must  be  administered  by  re¬ 
sponsible  local  citizens  rather  than  ir¬ 
responsible  outside  elements. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  aforementioned  article  from  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  entitled  “Headstart  for  What?" 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Headstart  for  What?  The  Story  of  the 

Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

“No  part  of  the  (anti-poverty)  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  any  grant  until  the  (Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity)  Director  has  determined 
that  the  grantee  is  qualified  to  administer 
the  funds  and  programs  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  grant." — 1966  anti-poverty  program 
appropriation  bill. 

Washington. — Like  thousands  of  others 
throughout  the  U.S.,  a  group  of  poor  little 
children  in  Shubuta,  Miss.,  have  been  at¬ 
tending  Head  Start  classes  under  federal 
auspices  to  prepare  them  for  entering  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  They  must  have  gotten  a 
liberal  education.  For  classes  were  held  next 
door  to,  and  run  from  the  home  of,  a  mili¬ 
tant  civil  rights  leader,  Mrs.  Allie  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  operation.  Other  groups 
used  the  home,  too,  including  one  woman  in 
residence  there  accused  of  transporting  per¬ 
sons  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  Civil 
rights  meetings  were  held  and  according  to 
signed  affidavits,  breaches  of  peace  occurred 
and  murder  was  attempted  on  the  premises. 

The  Shubuta  classes  are  just  one  example 
of  scandalous  Head  Start  operations,  run 
with  federal  grants  of  $7  million,  by  the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi 
(CDMG),  an  unincorporated  organization 
controlled  by  leftist  militant  civil  rights 
workers,  representing  chiefly  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  others. 

INCITING  TO  RIOT 

SNCC,  the  Negro  group  which  launched 
the  cry,  “black  power,”  is  led  by  Stokeley 
Carmichael,  who  was  recently  arrested  in 
Atlanta  on  charges  of  inciting  to  riot.  Mr. 
Carmichael  also  has  urged  Negroes  to  refuse 
to  serve  in  Vietnam.  The  National  Director 
of  CORE  is  Floyd  McKissick,  who  declared  on 
a  television  program  last  month:  “Non¬ 
violence  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  black 
people  will  not  agree  to  be  non-violent.” 

Investigation  just  completed  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  (D. 
Miss.)  reveal  that  funds  given  to  CDGM 
have  been  used  to  finance  civil  rights  vio¬ 
lence.  Investigators  have  irrefutable  evi¬ 
dence  that  those  responsible  for  the  Head 
Start  program  have  paid  money  directly  to 
SNCC,  and  that  Head  Start  school  rooms, 
kitchens,  grounds  and  automobiles  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  civil  rights  activi¬ 
ties. 

With  its  entire  $7  million  grant  already 
spent,  the  Child  Development  group  has 
made  a  request  for  $21  million  to  finance 
year-round  operations.  However,  owing  to 
the  investigation,  the  Office  of  Opportunity 
has  been  asked  to  withhold  further  funds 
from  CDGM.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence,  the  agency  is  expected  momentarily 
to  comply. 

CHECK  TO  SNCC 

Here  is  the  almost  incredible  story.  On 
May  18,  1965,  OEO  announced  a  grant  of 
$1.4  million  to  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College, 
West  Point,  Miss.,  for  a  Head  Start  program. 
In  less  than  two  weeks,  the  college  gave  at 
least  one  check  for  $200  to  SNCC.  (A  photo- 
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stat  of  the  cancelled  check  is  in  the  files  of 
Sen.  Stennis.) 

The  college  then  contracted  with  CDGM  to 
carry  out  the  whole  propram.  Paul  J.  Cotter, 
investigator  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  later  testified  that  the  college 
was  "used  merely  as  a  conduit  for  the  federal 
Head  Start  grant  ...  to  avoid  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  governor's  veto.”  (Section  209  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  says  a  gover¬ 
nor  may  not  veto  an  OEO  grant  "to  any  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education.”) 

Sargent  Shriver,  who  heads  the  War  on 
Poverty,  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  finding  a  college  to  operate  a 
Head  Start  program;  OEO,  he  said,  does  so  in 
many  states.  Mr.  Shriver,  however,  failed  to 
add  that  for  the  other  Head  Start  programs, 
the  National  University  Extension  Associa¬ 
tion  arranges  one-week  orientation  courses 
for  teachers.  Mr.  Shriver  made  an  exception 
for  CDGM  and  allowed  it  to  give  its  own 
orientation  courses.  He  also  permitted  the 
agency  to  select  and  train  non-professional 
teachers  from  among  the  poor  (in  line,  says 
OEO  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  stresses  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  in  the  War  on  Poverty) . 

The  Group’s  Head  Start  program  is  unique 
in  other  respects,  too.  It  doesn’t  come  under 
the  direction  of  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Moreover,  Senator  Stennis  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  of  its  Head  Start  areas  are 
identical  with  SNCC’s  organizing  targets. 

MILITANT  ARM 

CDGM  began  its  statewide  operations  from 
its  headquarters  at  Mount  Beulah,  a  former 
Negro  college  at  Edwards,  Miss.,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  conference  headquarters 
of  the  Delta  Ministry,  the  militant  Missis¬ 
sippi  arm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
member  of  the  Delta  Ministry  is  its  associate 
director,  the  Reverend  Warren  McKenna. 
Herbert  Philbrick,  who  was  a  Communist  for 
the  FBI,  declared  in  Congressional  testi¬ 
mony  “When  I  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  I  knew  McKenna  well  as 
one  of  the  leading  collaborationists  of  and 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union.  At  one 
time  we  spoke  together  from  the  same  plat¬ 
form  at  a  Communist-sponsored  youth  rally.” 

Rev.  McKenna  also  has  been  listed  as  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Samuel  Adams  School 
in  Boston,  the  principal  Communist  Party 
training  unit  in  New  England.  In  1957  in 
defiance  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  he 
led  a  group  of  41  young  Americans  into  Red 
China.  While  there,  he  had  his  picture  taken 
with  Premier  Chou  En-lai. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Beittel,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  CDGM,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Delta  Ministry. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Thomas  is  a  director 
of  both  the  Delta  Ministry  and  CDGM.  Also 
on  the  CDGM  board  is  Miss  Thelma  Barnes 
of  the  Greenville  office  of  the  Delta  Ministry. 

Of  the  30  people  who  organized  CDGM,  21 
had  militant  civil  rights  backgrounds.  Here 
are  a  few  examples;  Louis  Grant,  a  field  co¬ 
ordinator  for  CDGM,  was  a  field  organizer  for 
SNCC  and  also  a  member  of  CORE  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  arrested  on  June  14,  1965, 
in  connection  with  civil  rights  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Frank  Smith,  Coordinator  of  the  CDGM 
Community  Staff,  also  was  arrested  in  Jack- 
son  on  the  same  date  for  the  same  reason. 
He  is  a  member  of  both  SNCC  and  CORE. 

LAUNCHED  CORE  CHAPTER 

Miss  Jeanne  Herron,  Program  Coordinator 
for  CDGM,  launched  the  CORE  chapter  in 
Philadelphia.  John  Harris,  CDGM  Field  Co¬ 
ordinator,  was  a  chapter  chairman  for 
SNCC  and  handled  voter  registration  demon¬ 
strations. 

R.  Hunter  Morey,  a  member  of  the  CDGM 
central  staff,  has  a  business  card  which  iden¬ 


tifies  him  as  a  representative  of  both  SNCC 
and  CDGM.  In  effect,  he  is  the  Mississippi 
director  for  SNCC. 

So  much  for  who’s  who  in  CDGM.  Shortly 
after  its  inception,  it  was  in  so  much  trouble 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  and  OEO  itself 
started  to  investigate.  They  charged  that 
$1,129  of  federal  money  was  used  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  fines  and  bail  of  Head  Start  employes. 
When  Jeanne  Herron  and  Robert  Dodge  dem-' 
onstrated  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  grounds  on 
August  9,  1965,  against  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  they  were  employed  by  CDGM 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Shriver  finally  got  the  CDGM  to  re¬ 
fund  $373  to  OEO.  In  the  other  cases,  he 
said  the  Group  wasn’t  using  federal  money 
and  that  he  could  not  control  what  Head 
Start  employes  did  off  duty. 

The  books  of  CDGM  proved  to  be  in  chaotic 
condition,  once  Congressional  investigators 
obtained  them.  On  this  score  they  told  the 
Committee;  “CDGM  books  and  records  were 
removed  surreptitiously  from  the  Mount  Beu¬ 
lah  headquarters  and  taken  to  New  York 
City  by  the  accountants.  It  took  three  days 
to  get  the  books  back  to  Mississippi.” 

In  all,  the  investigators  questioned  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $400,000.  Here’s  what  Senator 
Stennis  told  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
“Checks  on  federal  funds  (were)  .  .  .  issued 
to  individuals  in  the  amount  of  $100  each 
and  charged  to  petty  cash  without  support¬ 
ing  vouchers.  Some  of  these  checks  were 
issued  to  individuals  who  had  been  arrested 
in  connection  with  marching  protests  in 
Jackson.  Checks  were  issued  to  individual 
members  of  the  central  staff  .  .  .  for  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  without  supporting  re¬ 
ceipts  .  .  .  Thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  for  supplies  and  equipment,  much  of 
which  is  placed  in  churches  and  other  private 
buildings  without  adequate  inventory  or 
other  records,  and  recovery  this  property  is 
improbable  if  not  impossible.” 

FEE  OVERSTATED 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  OEO’s  own 
Audit  Findings  and  Recommendations :  “The 
$30,710 .  fee  paid  to  the  Delta  Ministry  at 
Mount  Beulah  for  feeding  and  housing 
CDGM  employes  during  the  week  of  teacher 
orientation  .  .  .  appears  to  be  overstated  by 
approximately  $21,000  .  .  .  We  found  docu¬ 
mentary  support  for  only  657  of  the  831  per¬ 
sons  who  supposedly  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence  .  . . 

“We  found  no  evidence  to  support  CDGM’s 
non-federal  share  contribution  of  $180,568. 
(Federal  law  requires  grantees  to  provide  at 
least  10%  of  the  cost  of  Head  Start  projects.) 
The  approved  budget  indicates  that  the  non- 
federal  share  will  consist  of  volunteers’  serv¬ 
ices,  donated  equipment  and  facilities  .  .  . 

“Three  thousand  chairs  .  .  .  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,500,  although  the 
grant  conditions  prohibit  project  funds  from 
being  expended  for  the  purchase  of  furni¬ 
ture  .  .  .  CDGM  rents  a  fleet  of  about  12 
automobiles.  However,  ...  no  procedures 
or  controls  were  in  existence  to  restrict  the 
use  of  such  vehicles  to  official  business.” 

Like  the  Committee  investigators,  OEO  also 
questioned  outlays  totaling  $400,000.  Its 
officials  indicated  they  thought  the  matter 
should  be  cleared  up  before  granting  further 
funds. 

GREENVILLE  “SQUAT-IN” 

Shortly  thereafter,  demonstrators  broke 
into  a  locked  empty  building  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Base  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  for  a  29-hour 
“squat-in.”  Their  leader  was  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Rev.  Thomas.  At  least  three  Missis¬ 
sippi  newspapers  quoted  him  as  saying  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  “squat-in” 
was  to  jar  loose  funds  from  OEO  for  the 
financing  of  CDGM. 

After  the  demonstrators  refused  to  obey 


the  U.S.  Attorney  General’s  order  to  leave,  the 
Air  Force  brought  in  air  policemen  from  four 
states  to  remove  them.  They  had  to  carry 
out  Rev.  Thomas. 

Here’s  what  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  re¬ 
ported  on  February  2,  1966:  “Rev.  Art 

Thomas  .  .  .  observed  that  most  news  stories 
he  had  seen  made  a  point  of  saying  that  the 
demonstrators  kicked,  screamed,  cursed  and 
bit  the  airmen  who  were  under  orders  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  building.  Rev.  Thomas 
said  the  demonstrators  had  considerable 
provocation  for  the  cursing  and  abuse  they 
heaped  upon  the  airmen.” 

On  the  same  date,  the  Commercial  Appeal 
quoted  Suffragan  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul 
Moore,  National  Chairman  of  the  Delta  Min¬ 
istry,  as  saying  that  the  decision  to  carry  out 
the  Greenville  operation  “was  made  during 
a  conference  last  week-end  at  Mt.  Beulah.” 

REUTHER  SPEAKS  OUT 

A  few  days  later  Walter  Reuther  spoke  out. 
(Besides  heading  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty,  which  achieved  notoriety  a 
couple  of  months  later  when  it  booed  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  out  of  its  meeting  and  staged 
a  near-riot.)  Said  Mr.  Reuther,  “The  poor  of 
Mississippi  need  their  faith  in  the  federal 
government  restored  by  immediate  and  vig¬ 
orous  federal  action  .  .  .  Current  delay  in 
funding  the  pre-school  program  sponsored 
by  the  CDGM  had  produced  great  frustration 
and  lack  of  faith  in  the  intentions  of  the 
federal  government.  Poor  children  should 
not  be  made  to  pay  the  price  of  adminis¬ 
trative  delay.”  (Minutes  of  a  CDGM  board 
meeting  on  June  5,  1965,  indicate  that  the 
CCAP  had  donated  $4,000  to  the  Group.) 

When  the  Greenville  operation  failed  to 
produce  fresh  federal  funds  for  CDGM,  the 
latter  tried  another  tactic.  It  sent  48  of  its 
Head  Start  students  to  Washington  for  three 
days.  Accompanied  by  25  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  and  two  nurses,  they  sang  for  members 
of  Congress,  toured  the  White  House  and 
presented  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Meanwhile,  CDGM  was  negotiating  with 
OEO.  The  former  managed  to  get  a  refund 
of  $4,223.  While  OEO  auditors  recommended 
that  an  additional  $12,338  be  recovered,  at 
last  report  it  had  not  been. 

“MERELY  FORGIVEN” 

Negotiations  continued,  and  OEO  finally 
got  the  items  in  question  down  to  $31,726. 
This,  however,  prompted  Senator  Stennis 
to  remark,  'The  unauthorized  and  questioned 
expenditures  of  $400,000  were  neither  recov¬ 
ered  nor  explained;  they  were  merely  for¬ 
given.” 

At  OEO’s  suggestion,  CDGM  agreed  to  put 
$35,000  in  escrow,  an  amount  they  both 
deemed  adequate  to  cover  the  questioned 
items.  Subsequently,  OEO  gave  the  Group 
a  grant  of  $5.6  million  for  1966. 

Abuses,  on  a  grander  scale,  continued. 
For  three  days  in  June  1966,  about  200  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  so-called  James  Meredith 
march  in  Mississippi  camped  at  and  used 
the  facilities  of  the  Belzoni  Head  Start  cen¬ 
ter.  On  June  24,  the  Reverend  James  F.  Mc- 
Ree,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  CDGM,  fed 
several  hundred  Meredith  marchers  at  the 
Canton  Asbury  Head  Start  center. 

Asked  why  black  power  signs  were  dis¬ 
played  in  its  Head  Start  classrooms,  CDGM 
declared,  “Some  buildings  used  by  CDGM 
during  the  day  serve  as  community  centers 
which  host  a  number  of  different  activities 
during  the  evening  ...  It  would  in  no  way 
reflect  on  CDGM  for  black  power  signs  to 
be  displayed  in  such  a  building  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  organizations  in  the 
community  it  serves.” 

Still  without  any  public  explanation  is  why 
CDGM  wrote  checks  to  “employees”  who  did 
not  live  in  Mississippi.  For  instance,  one 
for  $101.29  and  dated  August  12,  1966,  was 
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made  out  to  Willie  Watley,  whose  reported 
address  at  the  time  was  Chicago. 

threaten  boycott 

On  July  22,  1966,  a  school  day,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Mrs.  Allie  Jones  and  three  paid 
Head  Start  teachers  visited  at  least  two 
stores  in  Shubuta,  Miss.,  during  school  hours 
to  make  demands  not  connected  with  Head 
Start  classes.  At  both  places  the  women 
presented  a  paper  headed  Shubuta  Head 
Start  Commitee  which  said,  “We,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Community  Planning  and  Im¬ 
provement  Committee  .  .  .  make  these  de¬ 
mands  . . .”  They  included  colored  employees 
in  all  business  concerns,  more  jobs,  new  fac¬ 
tories  and  Negroes  added  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  They  threatened  to  boycott  Shu¬ 
buta  merchants  unless  the  demands  were 
met  within  one  week.  They  carried  out  this 
threat,  and  on  August  6  and  20  demon¬ 
strated  in  front  of  Shubuta  stores. 

Complaint  affidavits  signed  by  Shubuta 
citizens  before  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Shubuta 
testify  that  the  following  events  took  place 
at  Mrs.  Jones’ Home: 

April  7,  1966 — John  D.  Smith,  son-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  disturbed  the  peace  in  the 
home.  Joe  Staten  another  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  made  threats  with  a  shotgun  in 
the  yards  of  the  home. 

September  5,  1966 — Rachel  Smith  (wife  of 
John  D.  Smith  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jones) 
“did  unlawfully  assault  and  attempt  to  take 
the  life  of  John  D.  Smith  with  a  30-30  rifle.” 

September  5,  1966 — Minnie  Lee  House,  who 
makes  her  headquarters  at  the  Jones  home, 
unlawfully  transported  persons  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prostitution. 

As  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  Jones 
home,  the  local  bank  appraises  it  at  $1,000 
maximum. 

Here’s  what  Committee  investigators  found 
regarding  other  CDGM  Head  Start  centers: 
“Several  centers  were  little  more  than  four 
room  shacks  with  bath,  accommodating  60 
to  80  children  with  a  staff  of  10  or  more 
They  were  over-crowded  and  in  soiled  con¬ 
dition." 

For  its  centers,  CDGM  paid  rents  ranging 
from  $140  a  month,  “while  their 

owners  wentrout  and  rented  better  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  going  rate  of  $35  to  $37.50 
a  month,”  according  to  investigators. 

As  a  rule.  Head  Start  programs,  like  other 
anti-poverty  measures,  come  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  local  groups  overseeing  all  anti¬ 
poverty  Community  Action  Programs.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  true  of  the  CDGM  Head  Start 
program.  The  Group  supervises  its  own 
work  in  28  counties  and  is  responsible  only 
to  OEO. 

SITUATION  IN  GULFPORT 

Here’s  how  Taylor  Howard,  President  of 
the  Harrison  County  Civic  and  Voters  League 
of  Gulfport,  describes  his  local  situation: 
“We  have  petitioned  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Harrison  County  to  assist  in  creating  a 
workable  Community  Action  Committee  .  .  . 
so  we  can  bring  all  these  poverty  programs 
under  one  county  committee.  We  feel  that 
programs  would  be  better  managed.  In  our 
effort  to  help  in  this  we  have  been  vilified, 
and  outright  interference  with  public  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  one  of  the  tactics  used  by 
CDGM  personnel  in  .  . .  Harrison  County  .  . 

Meantime,  CDGM  is  enthusiastic  about  its 
efforts.  As  noted,  it  wants  to  enlarge  Head 
Start  to  a  year-round  program.  It  originally 
asked  OEO  for  $41  million,  but  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  scale  down  the  figure  to  $21  mil¬ 
lion. 

So  far,  OEO  appears  to  be  succeeding 
beyond  its  wildest  expectations  in  getting 
money  from  Congress  for  its.  nationwide 
Head  Start  Program.  It  requested  $327  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  program  for  fiscal  1967,  but  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  last  week  voted  $527 
million  for  Head  Start,  following  a  vote  for 
$352  million  by  the  House  Labor  Committee. 
The  Senate  Committee  also  approved  $2.5  bil¬ 


lion  in  spending  authority  for  OEO — nearly 
$750  million  more  than  the  agency  requested. 

Head  Start  often  has  been  called  the  most 
popular  of  the  programs  of  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty.  Who,  it  is  argued,  can  be  against  help 
for  poor  little  children?  But  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  them  to  be  taught  by 
members  of  organizations  charged  with  in¬ 
citing  riots?  And  who  wants  Head  Start 
money  to  be  used  to  finance  riots? 
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(Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McFall)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER’S  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Meeds  (at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing¬ 
ton)  ,  for  Tuesday,  September  27,  and 
Wednesday ,  September  28,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Multer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  O’Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five-instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances., 

Mr.  Schisler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yen 
Mr.  Williams  in  two  i/istances. 


SENATE  BI 


REFERRED 


H3CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  U 
address  Che  House,  following  the  leg* 
lative  program  and  any  special  outers 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

Mr.  HalperN  (at  the  request /if  Mr. 
Skubitz)  ,  for  r0  minutes,  today;  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  ins  remarks  /md  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at\the  i/fiuest  of  Mr. 
Skubitz)  ,  for  10  miimtes/ on  September 
29;  to  revise  and  extenomis  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous/natter. 

Mr.  Findley  (at /the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  30  nnnutes.  Coday;  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  Jns  remarkNgnd  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissioi\to 
extend/remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  tl 
Recoiu),  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, A 
waygranted  to; 

Ir.  Buchanan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
Remarks  during  the  debate  on  the  poverty 
r  amendments  today,  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Quie  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  made  during  general  de¬ 
bate  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Goodell  as  part  of  the  debate  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  McFall)  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Celler. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  and,  i/vder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2040. /fn  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean 
H.  Gosselm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

S.  2^52.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  D. 
Lagasca,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

rS.  2467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Igostion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda  W. 
Perez  de  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pividal  (Rafael  Nobo) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcial 
Alfredo  Marti  Prieto  (Alfredo  Marti);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Zych; 
to  the  Committee  on'the  Judiciary. 

S.  3300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
i(ilson  (nee  Hiranaka) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
tnffi Judiciary. 

S/^358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Bezatas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  356IL  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3817.  An  act  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  moni  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protechJootball  contests  between  sec¬ 
ondary  school^,  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Npmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED 


liLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  BURLESON,  frhm  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  thtvsHouse  of  the 
following  titles,  which  weN^  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  to  amend  sectiAn  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954Vrelating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  ta\pur- 
poses,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmdiir 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (reV 
tired) ; 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  poverty  bill.  Both  Houses  parsed  continuing  appropria¬ 
tions  measure.  Rep.  Kastenmeier  introduced  and  discussed \ills  to  provide  family 
farm  financing,  milk  indepmity  programs,  and  school  lunch  priorities. 


HOUSE 

1.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  various  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Agreed  to  several  amendments  regarding  the  Job 
Corps,  pp.  23136-95,  23226-4£~ 


2.  APPROP  fTIONS.  Both  Houses  passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  1308, 

ing  a  ropriations,  pending  enactment  of  the  remaining  regular  appropriat 
through  Oct.  22.  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


:mu 


M^Kon  inserted  a  summary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  in  appropriation 
iring  this  session,  pp.  23128-33,  23341-2 


2 


/ 


3.\F00D  FOR  PEACE.  Rep,  McCormack  inserted  a  letter  from  Secretary  Rusk  favoring 
(he  conference  committee's  provision  regarding  trade  with  North  Vietnam  or  Cj, 

H.  R.  14929,  the  food- for-peace  bill.  pp.  23127-8 

DAIRY  \INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Randall  asked  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  ^ferring 
dairyman  from  selective  service,  p.  23214 

5.  HISTORIC  SITES;  BANKING;  TAXATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for 

consideration  of  S.  3035,  to  establish  a  program  for  preservation  j6t  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation;  H.  R.  17899,  to  strengthen  and  regu¬ 
latory  and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and 
insured  savings\and  loan  associations,  etc.;  and  H.  R.  17607,  /to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  /n  the  case  of  cer-p 
tain  real  property^  p.  23246 

6.  HOLIDAYS.  The  Judicia^jv  Committee  reported  H,  R.  15699,  /to  establish  a  Commis¬ 

sion  on  National  Observances  and  Holidays  to  consider  /Proposals  for  such  occa¬ 
sions  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  (H.  Rfept.  2105).  p.  23246 

7.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee /reported  with  amendment  S. 

1674,  to  authorize  the  Interror  Department  to  make  disposition  of  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  resources\;H.  Rept.  2140)/  p.  23246 

8.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Public  Works\Committee /feported  with  amendment  S.  1861,  to 

provide  additional  assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster  (H.  Rept. 
2141).  p.  23246  X  A 

9.  SALT  WATER;  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Joint/Atomic  Energy  Committee  reported  H.  R. 

17558,  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy'  Comtoission  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
arrangement  for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power-desalting  project 
(H.  Rept.  2145).  p.  23246 

10.  RETIREMENT.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  \k>mmittee  voted  to  report  (but 

did  not  actually  report)  S.  699,  to  provide  for\inclusion  of  periods  of  reem¬ 
ployment  of  annuitants  unde/r  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  annuities  of/their  surviving  spouses.\p.  D927  (. 

SENATE 

11.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed,  65-3,  with  amendmei^s  this  bill,  H.  R. 

14745.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  23289-344 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  /The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported\«.thout  recommen¬ 

dation  H.  R.  1/5963,  and  with  amendment  S.  3010,  to  establish  aNDepartment  of 
Transportation  (S.  Repts.  1660,  1659)  (p.  23249).  S.  3010  was  pointed  in  the 
Record  and/Aade  the  unfinished  business  (pp.  23356-63). 

13.  FORESTRY,/  Received  from  the  Comptroller  General  a  report  on  "need  foK  effective 

contro/s  over  timber-cutting  practices  in  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  Forest 
Service" ;  to  Government  Operations  Committee,  pp.  23249-50 

lv.  FORETGN-AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 
“Wdments  this  bill,  H.  R.  17788  (S.  Rept.  1663)  p.  23250 
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be  Required  to  pay  $150  a  month;  and 
an  (5yl0,  a  general,  would  be  required  to 
pay  $260  a  month.  However,  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  monthly  con- 
tributionbf  the  Federal  Government  ex¬ 
ceed  $350  per  month. 

Mr.  CARSy.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished\hairman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS\f  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  tlr^  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mi\Speaker,  I  want  to 
bear  down  on  this  one  point.  I  believe 
we  can  all  agree  that\a  person  who  is 
mentally  retarded  is  seriously  handi¬ 
capped,  and  a  person  whoNs  deaf  is  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped,  and  a  iters  on  who  is 
emotionally  disturbed  is  seriously  han¬ 
dicapped. 

The  point  is,  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  handicap  itself,  as  soon  as  tub  child 
is  found  to  be  emotionally  retarded  or 
emotionally  disturbed  or  deaf  in  the  se 
that  deafness  is  recognized  by  the  : 
that  is  serious  enough  to  receive  bene^ 
fits  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
bill  states  “moderately”  or  “seriously,”  so 
I  think  the  gentleman’s  point  is  covered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  has  contributed  more  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  than  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
I  am  happy  to  concur  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14088  and  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  its  approval  by  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  addition 
to  passing  the  House  unanimously,  all 
the  conferees  of  the  House  have  agreed 
to  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  in  the  conference  report.  The 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  final 
form,  as  given  by  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv¬ 
ers]  is  complete  and  thorough.  It  re-, 
quires  little  elaboration. 

I  would  simply  like  to  add,  for  eu 
phasis,  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  complete  the  medicare  progranVorig- 
inally  initiated  for  active  duty  depend¬ 
ents  and  military  retirees  and  feneir  de¬ 
pendents  in  1956.  This  has  bwn  a  good 
program,  I  can  tell  the  Members  as  a 
user  in  civilian  life  as  well/as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  far  as  the  gentlejnan’s  request  is 
concerned  about  addhtonal  care  of  the 
mentally  unsound,  iVould  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  the  oonference  work,  this 
also  includes  spouses  as  well  as  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  originajfy  passed  by  the  House. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed.  Any¬ 
one  who  lives/iOO  to  125  miles  away  from 
the  post  c*unps,  with  many  children, 
while  her/husband  is  serving  overseas, 
certainljr  knows  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lationy 

It  is  less  expensive  than  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  version,  as  it  comes 


back  from  the  distinguished  conferees. 
It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gaping  holes  in 
the  medical  services  available  to  families 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  delighted  to 
endorse  this  legislation  for  true  medi¬ 
care  for  dependents  of  our  armed  serv¬ 
ices  personnel  and  I  am  sure  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  join  with  and  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  close  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  acting  today  on  behalf  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert],  who  handled  this.  I  can¬ 
not  adequately  praise  Mr.  Hebert’s  sub¬ 
committee  and  his  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray],  in 
this  area.  They  did  a  magnificent  job, 
^and  I  believe  they  deserve  the  thanks  of 
single  man  and  woman  in  the  mili- 
and  of  every  single  person  in  Amery 
for  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
this  legislation. 

SPEAKER.  Tire  question  y?  on 
agreein^\to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  ag/eed  to. 

A  motion,  to  reconsider  wa/  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF 

SOUTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16608)  to 
amend  the  charter  of  Southeastern  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  all  after  "trustees.” 
down  to  and  including  line  12  and  insert 
“Each  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
office  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces¬ 
sor  was  elected;  except  that  (1)  in  expand¬ 
ing  or  reducing  the  number  of  trustees  un¬ 


der  this  Act,  the  board  of  trustees  shall/ 
have  the  authority  to  fix  or  adjust  the  terms 
of  office  of  such  additional  or  remaining 
trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  thai/the 
terms  of  office  of  not  more  than  one/third 
of  the  trustees  shall  expire  annually;  and 
(2)  a  trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vaodncy  oc¬ 
curring  prior  to  the  expiration  or  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  wa/  appointed 
shall  be  elected  only  for  the  ij/expired  term 
of  such  predecessor." 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  JH.R.  16608  is  to 


amend  the  Charter 
University  of  the 


ret  of  Southeastern 
5istrict  of  Columbia 


IA  POLICE 
ARY  ACT  OF 

Speaker,  I  ask 
rtake  from  the 
[.R.  15857)  to 


DISTRICT  OF 
AND  fireme: 

1958 

Mr.  McMILLAN 
unanimous  consent  to’ 

Speaker’s  table  the  bill 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Fir emen^rS alary  Act  oryl958  to  in¬ 
crease  salaries  of  officers  anck  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force\and  the 
Fire  Department,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto^,  dis- 
agree/io  the  Senate  amendments, >md 
reqi/st  a  conference  with  the  Senate! 

le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tXe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Whitener,  Dowdy,  Nelsen, 
Horton,  and  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 


(50  Stat.  697,  approved  August  19,  1937) 
in  two  respects  y 

First.  To  increase  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  b/ard  of  trustees  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  cor/oration  to  a  maximum  of 
30 — in  pLTce  of  the  present  maximum 
of  21 — and  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  by 
the  /ooard  itself,  rather  than  by 
the/board  of  managers  of  the  Young 
m’s  Christian  Association  of  the  City 
Washington. 

Second.  To  provide  that  the  income  of 
the  university  corporation  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  maintenance,  endowment, 
promotion,  and  advancement  only  of  the 
university,  rather  than  be  divided  be- 
tweeen  the  university  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  as  provided  by  the  char¬ 
ter. 

The  proposed  changes  to  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  charter  provided  by  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Section  1  of  H.R.  16608  rewrites 
section  3  of  the  charter  act  so  as  to  place 
the  management  of  the  university  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  not  less 
than  9  nor  more  than  30  in  number,  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  graduates  of  the 
university  of  qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  board,  nominated  by  the  alumni,  and 
elected  by  the  board. 

Present  law  provides  for  a  board  of 
trustees  of  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than 
21  members,  who  shall  be  graduates  of 
the  university,  and  of  qualifications  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
^YMCA  of  Washington. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  in  this  regard  is  to 
h&hp  establish  the  university  and  its 
boartl  of  trustees  as  an  independent,  self- 
governing  entity. 

The>amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
would  provide  that,  in  increasing  the 
number  of  trustees — from  21  to  30 — the 
board  of  trtistees  shall  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  adjustxthe  terms  of  office  of  the 
additional  or  remaining  trustees,  so  that 
the  terms  of  no\more  than  one-third  of 
the  trustees  shallVxpire  each  year. 

This  is  deemed  Nclarifying  language, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  concur\  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Second.  Section  2  ^f  H.R.  16608 
amends  section  6  of  the  Charter  Act  to 
give  the  university  exclusiveXcontrol  of 
its  own  funds,  by  providing  tmR  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  university  corporation  shall 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance,  endow¬ 
ment,  promotion,  and  advancementSnnly 
of  the  university,  rather  than  be  deviled 
between  the  university  and  the  Yo 
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len’s  Christian  Association  of  the  city 
if  Washington,  as  is  provided  by  the 
charter. 

3oth  these  changes,  in  the  judgment 
of  uie  board  of  directors  of  the  YMCA 
andVin  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university,  are  essential 
to  tha  continued  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  university  and  to  its  higher 
educatic 

The  ejfcecutive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  YMCA — which  is 
empowered  to  act  for  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  thck  YMCA — on  July  18,  1966, 
approved  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
charter.  Similar  action  approving  the 
changes  was  ta,ken  by  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  university  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  board  ofjdirectors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
23053  of  the  CongressionaiaRecord  for 
yesterday  I  am  reported  as  saying: 

We  are  in  our  sixth  year  of  tjie  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Record  should  read : 

We  are  in  our  sixth  year  of  continuous 
prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that\  the 
Record  be  so  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection\to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ill 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111, 
with  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pend¬ 
ing  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Op¬ 
portunity  Crusade  Act,  which  I  have  of¬ 
fered  as  a  substitute,  is  a  complete  sub¬ 


stitute  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

For  the  past  2  years  we  in  the  minority 
have  raised  our  voices  in  opposition  to 
the  way  OEO  has  operated  this  program. 
We  have  looked  at  the  shortcomings. 

We  realize  at  this  juncture  that  much 
of  this  program  must  be  on-going  and 
that  we  need  to  make  corrections  now 
which  appear  somewhat  different  from 
the  substitute  proposal  we  offered  2 
years  ago. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  did  offer 
a  substitute,  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen],  in  1964.  Our  intent  then 
was  to  make  this  program  work.  It  is 
still  our  intent.  When  an  unworkable 
bill  is  offered  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
2  years  we  vote  against  it.  But  now  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  Act,  if  it  is  adopted, 
will  make  changes  in  each  of  the  titles 
of  the  present  antipoverty  law.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  Op¬ 
portunity  Crusade  Act  is  to  remove  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  all 
of  the  present  programs  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Community  Action  and  VISTA. 
It  proposes  to  place  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  under  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Department  of  Labor  now  handles 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  We  heard  in  the  first  2  days 
of  debate  on  this  bill  that  there  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  coordination.  If  you  could  put 
all  of  the  training  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Labor,  then  you  would 
get  that  coordination.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  which  now  has  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  securing  people  to  participate  in 
the  Job  Corps,  would  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  various  programs  they 
administered  they  could  fit  in  best — the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  or  the  type  of  training  where  they 
remain  in  their  homes,  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  or,  if  they  need  a 
change  in  environment,  they  could  put 
them  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

[Roll  No.  313] 
Farbstein 

Mathias 

Albert 

Fisher 

Meeds 

Andrews, 

Flood 

Miller 

Glenn 

Flynt 

Monagan 

Aspinall 

Fogarty 

Moore 

Bow 

Gray 

Morrison 

Cahill 

Greigg 

Morse 

Callaway 

Griffiths 

Moss 

Carter 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Murray 

Celler 

Hanna 

Nedzi 

Chelf 

Harsha 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Clark 

Hebert 

O'Konski 

Clausen, 

Herlong 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Don  H. 

Howard 

Pelly 

Cooley 

Huot 

Philbin 

Daddario 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pirnie 

Daniels 

Karth 

Poage 

Derwinskl 

Kee 

Redlin 

Dickinson 

King,  N.Y. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Donohue 

Klrwan 

Resnick 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kluczynskl 

Reuss 

Dyal 

Landrum 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McClory 

Robison 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Roncallo 

St  Germain  Tupper  Willis 

Scott  Utt  Wilson, 

Smith,  Calif.  Walker,  Miss.  Charles  H. 
Stephens  Watkins  Wright 

Teague,  Calif.  White,  Idaho 

ToU  Williams 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  340  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  had  consumed  2  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  carrying  on 
from  the  explanation  I  began  before  the 
quorum  call,  I  repeat  that  we  would 
transfer  all  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  existing  agen¬ 
cies. 

This  would  place  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Also,  Headstart  and  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program  would  be  under  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important,  at  this  juncture,  after  a  pre¬ 
school  program  has  been  started  by  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act,  that  these  be  administered 
by  one  agency.  The  schools  I  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  and  the  school 
administrators  with  whom  I  have  com¬ 
municated  have  told  me  time  and  again 
the  difficulty  it  would  make  for  them 
to  have  two  agencies  of  Government 
handling  preschool  activities,  both  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  All  of  the  innova¬ 
tion  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  would  require  in  the  substitute  that 
the  community  action  councils  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  making  certain,  in  preschool  edu¬ 
cation,  the  involvement  of  both  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  parents. 

I  also  point  out  that  loans  to  poor 
farmers  would  be  handled  entirely  by  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration.  When 
one  watches  the  operation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  one  sees  the  program  has  already 
been  delegated  to  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  entirely  handled  by  them. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  loans 
to  the  poor  under  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  They  would  be  handled 
entirely  by  them. 

Title  V,  the  work  experience  program, 
would  be  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  Welfare.  We 
have  testimony,  which  I  will  later  put  in 
the  Record,  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
explaining  how  well  the  program  is  work¬ 
ing  now  and  really  the  confusion  which 
would  occur  if  the  committee’s  amend¬ 
ment  transferring  part  of  the  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  were  enacted 
into  law. 
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As  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  there 
is  $300  million  less  of  Federal  money 
provided  in  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
would  be  less  money  available  for  the 
poverty  war.  So,  if  anyone  is  interested 
in  cutting  back  the  money  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  in  the  United  States, 
this  would  not  be  the  way  to  do  it.  I  say 
that  because  I  believe  that  properly  run 
we  can  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  this  money  could  wisely  be 
spent,  but  in  order  to  do  it  we  would  have 
to  make,  I  believe,  amendment  to  the  law 
which  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act 
would  do. 

We  provide  for  a  State  bonus  plan 
where,  if  there  is  any  program  that  is. 
especially  adapted  to  a  State,  for  every 
dollar  the  State  would  put  up  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  would  put  up  an  addi¬ 
tional  dollar.  This  would  bring  about 
greater  coordination  and  liaison  between 
the  State  governments  and  the  Federal 
Government.  One  of  the  breakdowns  of 
our  federal  system  has  occurred  in  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
where  States  have  been  circumvented  in 
all  too  many  cases.  In  fact,  sometimes 
even  local  governments  have.  This 
would  bring  about  a  wedding  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Job 
Corps  amendments  which  we  have  to  of¬ 
fer  are  aimed  at  eliminating  the  criticism 
you  have  heard  from  us  and  that  you 
have  read  in  the  press  all  across  the 
country  of  excessive  expenditures  and 
maladministration  and  poor  economy. 
These  would  be  revamped  and  we  would 
set  up  an  evaluation  and  screening 
process  for  the  applicants  in  coordination 
with  exisitng  manpower  and  vocational 
programs.  More  effective  discipline  and 
security  in  the  camps  would  be  brought 
about  and  we  would  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  enrolees  convicted  of  felonies. 
There  would  be  a  $5,000  restriction  on 
the  annual  cost  per  enrollee.  I  want  to 
inform  you  now  that  criminal  violations 
by  the  applicant  do  not  disqualify  him 
under  our  bill  for  the  Job  Corps.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  their  criminal  record 
that  they  had  before  they  came  to  the 
camp  so  that  there  will  be  adequate 
handling  of  them  after  they  reach  the 
camp. 

The  most  important  feature  I  will  be 
stressing  in  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  or  title  II  of  the  bill  is  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  themselves.  To  me  the 
one  genius  that  should  be  recognized  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  poor  people  could  fill  a  part 
of  the  program  and  be  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it.  People  have  asked  be¬ 
fore,  How  can  this  be  done?  They  only 
need  to  look  back  on  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cooperative  extension  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  been  on  our  books  for 
many  years.  There  was  a  proposal  to 
cut  back  on  funds  this  year,  and  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  do  it.  Here  the  poor 
farmers  in  this  program  have  been  in¬ 
volved  on  the  planning  boards  of  ex¬ 
tension  committees  in  the  counties 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  have 
proven  that  this  can  be  done.  You  can 
look  at  some  community  action  programs 
in  the  country  in  various  parts  where  the 
poor  have  been  actively  involved  and 


they  have  operated  well.  We  see  a  sense 
of  hope  developing  among  the  poor;  and 
we  see  in  city  after  city  where  they  are 
denied  this  voice  the  kind  of  violence 
that  has  occurred  in  so  many  of  those 
cities.  There  we  know  that  this  genius 
of  involvement  of  the  poor  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law  itself  so  that  the  political 
influence  of  those  who  administer  the 
program  will  not  cause  them  to  say, 
“Well,  in  this  case  you  do  not  have  to 
involve  the  poor.”  This  to  me  is  the  key 
for  eliminating  poverty  in  the  country. 
As  we  see  what  has  happened  over  many 
years  in  this  country,  where  your  parents 
and  your  grandparents  and  your  great- 
grandparents  undoubtedly  lived  in 
poverty  at  one  time,  just  as  mine  did,  we 
now  see  the  new  generations  have  come 
out  of  poverty.  They  have  hope.  These 
people  are  involved  in  bettering  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  will  bring  this  about 
through  the  amendments  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  wherein  we  specify 
specifically  that  at  least  one-third  must 
be  of  the  poor.  We  lay  out  the  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  poor  and  we  select  their 
representatives. 

Some  people  have  said  that  if  the  poor 
could  run  these  programs,  they  would 
not  be  that  poor  if  they  had  that  ability. 
Well,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  poor 
running  the  programs,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  poor  picking  the  people  who 
can  represent  them.  They  may  not  pick 
a  person  who  is  poor  to  represent  them, 
but  they  feel  that  that  is  their  individual, 
their  man,  whom  they  can  speak  to  and 
feel  they  can  have  their  voice  heard  in 
the  community  action  board. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  gentleman’s  explanation  on 
this  point  with  reference  to  his  substi¬ 
tute  proposal.  So  I  ask  the  question. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  to  say  that  his 
substitute  proposal  would  reduce,  by 
some  $300  million,  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  this  program,  but  that, 
in  turn,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
less  money  would  be  expended  on  the 
overall  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  because 
of  two  things:  The  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  come  in  with  expenditures  of 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done: 

One  is  the  State-sharing,  plan  where 
the  State,  for  every  dollar  the  State  puts 
up,  the  Federal  Government  will  put  up 
an  additional  dollar. 

And  the  second  one  is  the  involvement 
of  private  industry.  We  provide  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry  to  participate  in  the 
matching  with  reference  to  the  Neighor- 
hood  Youth  Corps,  where  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  up  one-third  of 
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their  salaries  and  local  industry  will  put 
up  two-thirds  and,  in  return,  we  will 
see  that  they  learn  the  skills  and  will  be 
placed  in  employment  where  they  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  and  will  no  longer 
be  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  intend 
to  carry  out,  through  his  substitute,  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  share  for  this 
year  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  program 
will  be  reduced  by  some  $300  million,  but 
that  this  money  which  is  reduced  at  the 
Federal  level  will  be  supplied  by  State 
governments  and  by  private  industries  in 
order  to  maintain  the  spending  at  the 
overall  proposed  level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  actually,  the  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  greater  than  the  proposed 
level,  because  of  the  amount  that  private 
industry  and  the  States  put  into  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
intended  that  the  Federal  appropriation 
will  be  reduced  by  $300  million  in  the 
substitute,  if  adopted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  did 
I  correctly  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  as  well  that  the  substitute  pro¬ 
posal  will  in  effect  result  in  fragmentiz¬ 
ing  this  program  or,  actually,  abolish 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
place  the  responsibiltiy  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program  in  individual 
agencies  which  presently  administer  the 
special  programs  they  are  administering, 
plus  additional  ones,  which  will  be  given 
to  HEW,  for  example,  to  administer? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  exactly — not  abolish 
OEO  but,  rather,  leave  them  only  the 
community  action  program  and  VISTA. 
But  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  programs 
will  be  transferred  to  the  existing  agen¬ 
cies — the  educational  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  work  experience 
program  of  title  V  to  HEW,  the  training 
program — Job  Corps — and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — to  the  Depai’tment  of 
Labor,  and  the  loans  to  farmers — loans 
to  farmers  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration — and 
loans  to  the  small  buinessman  will  be 
transferred  to  SBA. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
these  existing  agencies  are  given  these 
responsibilities,  will  the  Congress  be  able 
to  make  an  overall  determination,  once 
this  program  is  fragmentized,  as  to  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  this  poverty  program  is 
costing?  Will  it  not  be  possible  to  hide 
program  costs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  indeed,  this  program 
was  enacted  into  law  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  spending  $31  billion  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  used  the  figure 
of  $32  billion,  but  I  have  seen  other 
figures,  however  we  say  $31  billion. 

So,  this  is  not  apparent.  However,  we 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  we 
are  spending  on  Project  Headstart  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  that  by 
keeping  tract  of  what  the  Office  of  Ed- 
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ucation  is  doing  with,  for  instance,  pre¬ 
school  education  of  title  I  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  School  Acts  and 
so  forth  and  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  programs  which  they  are  adminis¬ 
tering. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  under  this 
substitute  proposal  there  would  be  one 
authorization  request,  one  which  is  co¬ 
ordinated,  coming  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  money  with  which  to 
operate  the  poverty  program,  or  would 
there  be  a  number  of  individual  requests 
which  would  come  from  responsible 
agencies  for  authorizations  who  have 
such  responsibilities? 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  year  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  ail  of  the  programs  would  be  in 
this  Opportunity  Crusade,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  preschool  program,  which 
program  will  have  to  wait  for  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  School  Act  to 
be  enacted,  which  acts  will  come  up  for 
consideration  of  the  Congress  next  week. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  about  next 
year? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Next  year  I  would  expect 
that  they  would  come  in  separate  re¬ 
quests  as  each  department  came  up  with 
recommendations  for  their  own  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  the  point 
I  have  been  leading  to.  Fragmentizing 
the  program  in  this  way  and  allowing 
individual  agencies  to  make  individual 
requests  for  authorizations,  is  there  not 
a  very  distinct  and  strong  possibility 
that  the  overall  cost  of  the  program  is 
going  to  be  considerably  increased  rather 
than  maintained  at  the  present  level 
when  we  have  no  overriding  cover  to 
coordinate  the  entire  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  believe  the  Congress 
can  as  effectively  determine  how  much 
ought  to  be  expended  in  each  of  these 
programs  when,  we  will  say,  the  Office  of 
Education  administers  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  department  all  by  itself  rather  than 
having  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  looking  over  its  shoulder! 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  concerned,  we 
heard  the  Director  say  it  will  take  until 
1976  to  finish  and  it  will  take  $20  billion 
by  that  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  the 
so-called  opportunity  crusade  or  the 
poverty  crusade.  It  has  had  several 
names.  It  has  been  apparent  from  its 
inception  that  the  authors  are  more  en¬ 
amored  of  a  handy  slogan,  a  handy 
handle,  than  they  are  with  the  content. 
An  examination  of  the  three  major 
forms  it  has  taken  during  the  past  year 
shows  very  little  relationship  between 
the  proposal  now  being  presented  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
proposal  that  he  has  heretofore  been  dis¬ 
cussing  at  great  length  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 


The  Record  is  replete  with  descriptions 
of  his  proposed  crusade,  as  it  is  now 
called.  But  I  caution  those  who  have 
been,  as  I  have,  attempting  to  interpret 
his  intention  from  reading  the  Record 
that  what  you  have  before  you  is  con¬ 
siderably  different  than  anything  you 
have  been  offered  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  proposed  a 
number  of  changes.  But  first  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
gentleman  offering  this  package. 

I  believe  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  say  that  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  be  transferred  to  existing  agencies. 
Now  that  is  a  nice  sounding  catch  phrase, 
“let  us  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  exist¬ 
ing  agencies.”  It  has  a  ring  of  steadi¬ 
ness  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  take  a 
look  at  the  bill  you  have  before  you, 
you  will  find  that  the  bill  specifically 
creates  or  re-creates  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  general  conferring  of 
powers  on  that  Agency  that  we  have  in 
the  existing  law. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in¬ 
dicates,  however,  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
be  whittled  down  so  that  they  would 
only — he  used  the  word  “only” — ad¬ 
minister  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  VISTA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  for  us  is  whittle  down  an 
existing  agency  not  eliminate  it.  This 
same  agency  which  yesterday  he  told 
us  was  totally  unnecessary  and  was  badly 
mismanaged  and  was  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  legitimate  functions  in  the  true 
crusade  against  poverty.  Now,  he  says, 
that  he  wants  to  transfer  some  functions, 
but  he  is  not  now  ready  to  dismantle 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  en¬ 
tirely  so  he  is  going  to  leave  it  with  what? 
If  you  will  look  at  the  proposed  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  substitute  and  in  the  bill 
presented  by  the  committee,  you  will  find 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  still  be  administering  a  major  por¬ 
tion  if  not  the  majority  of  the  money 
they  and  we  are  asking  to  be  authorized 
under  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  indicated  that  we  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  spend 
some  $300  to  $400  million  less  in  the  war 
on  poverty  although  the  total  effort 
against  poverty  would  not  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  this  saving. 

How  is  this  magic  to  be  accomplished? 
In  response  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  he  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  First  because  of  private 
industry  suddenly  coming  forward  may¬ 
be — and  I  say  this  as  “maybe” — the  same 
private  industry  that  the  gentleman  was 
referring  to  as  being  the  people  guilty  of 
profiteering  in  their  present  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program — are  going  to  come 
forward  with  large  sums  of  money  that 
they  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  skill  centers. 
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Now,  let  us  examine  the  Republican 
proposal  as  it  would  abolish  the  present 
concept  of  the  Job  Corps  by  fragment¬ 
ing  it  away  and  spinning  it  off  into  a 
multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies. 

First.  Transfer  the  Job  Corps  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  coordinate  it  with 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs. 

The  OEO  and  Labor  have  signed  inter¬ 
agency  agreements  to  fully  coordinate 
and  cooperate  in  their  respective  pro¬ 
grams.  No  other  action  is  necessary  at 
this  time. 

The  OEO  should  continue  to  operate 
the  Job  Corps  to  insure  emphasis  re¬ 
mains  on  helping  hard-core  poor.  Those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty  spectrum 
may  be  left  out  in  shift  to  conventional 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  activities. 

The  Job  Corps  has  only  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  start  up  phase  of  operations. 
Transfer  of  authority  to  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  would  delay  progress  in  that 
they  would  have  to  repeat  many  steps 
OEO  has  already  taken. 

The  Job  Corps  is  an  experimental 
program.  No  change  in  administration 
should  be  made  until  its  impact  on  elimi¬ 
nating  poverty  is  clearly  established. 

Second.  Change  Job  Corps  centers  to 
include  three  types — skill  centers,  oper¬ 
ated  to  extent  possible  through  contract 
with  private  industry ;  conservation  cen¬ 
ters,  operated  by  agencies  responsible  for 
natural  resource  management;  and 
military  career  centers,  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Skill  centers  would  not  be  different 
from  present  urban  centers.  Use  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  an  endorsement  of  pres¬ 
ent  OEO  practice.  However,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  option  to  use  either  pri¬ 
vate  industry  or  nonprofit  contractors 
be  retained. 

In  conservation  centers  no  fixed  quota 
is  set,  but  the  GOP  propose  limits  to 
make  them  open  only  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  qualify  for  other  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing.  Conservation  training  should  be 
available  to  any  male  enrollee  interested 
in  it.  Placing  the  least  qualified  and 
those  without  any  other  choice  of  train¬ 
ing  in  conservation  camps  may  result  in 
the  failure  of  the  program. 

Military  career  centers  should  not  be 
a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  proposed  to 
take  military  rejectees  into  the  army  and 
give  them  necessary  training.  The  draft 
already  draws  heavily  on  the  poor. 

If  Job  Corps  training  is  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  military  careers  will  only  be  one 
of  several  opportunities  available  to 
graduates.  As  of  June  1,  1966,  approxi¬ 
mately  28  percent  of  gi-aduates  have  en¬ 
tered  military  service. 

Third.  Specify  standards  and  policies 
regarding  selection,  inquiry  concerning 
background,  fingerprinting,  discipline, 
counseling,  and  placement  of  enrollees. 

These  are  essentially  administrative 
matters  and  should  be  handled  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  enrollees  are 
involved  in  serious  behaviorial  problems. 
Job  Corps  officials  have  tightened  secu¬ 
rity  through  a  new  seven-point .  system 
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and  closer  supervision  of  corpsmen  off- 
center  is  being  maintained. 

The  statutory  restrictions  proposed 
would  eliminate  from  consideration 
many  young  people  who  deserve  a  second 
chance. 

The  new  provisions  would  be  costly 
and  time  consuming. 

Fourth.  Limit  legal  services  to  Job 
Coi-ps  enrollees  charged  with  violating 
State  laws  to  those  cases  where  the  State 
does  not  provide  the  service  to  indigents. 

This  places  unfair  burden  on  com¬ 
munities  near  Job  Corps  centers,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  youth  involved  are  ixot  from 
the  area. 

No  need  for  this  statutory  restriction 
since  the  number  of  such  cases  is  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

Fifth.  Limit  the  annual  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  Job  Corps  center  to  $5,000  per  en- 
rollee  exclusive  of  capital  costs. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  specify  exact  figure 
in  an  experimental  program.  In  some 
cases,  costs  may  ali-eady  be  above  the 
limit  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce  them  in  the  immediate  future.  To 
completely  close  a  facility  dowxx  on  this 
basis  only  would  be  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  the  second  answer  that  he  gave 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  in¬ 
deed  a  fascinating  one.  At  a  time  when 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States  of  this 
country  are  telling  their  constituents 
and  telling  us  of  the  teri’ific  problems 
they  have  in  meeting  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  pressures  on  them  for  their  very 
limited  tax  resources,  he  is  suggesting  in 
his  bill — and  if  you  will  turn  to  that  sec¬ 
tion  on  State  plans  you  will  find  $700 
million  of  the  proposed  appropriation 
that  would  be  tied  into  a  program  that 
will  only  be  available  for  spending  in 
the  States  to  the  extent  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  States  are  capable  of  matching 
dollar  for  dollar  that  expenditure. 

In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman  is 
calling  upon  the  States  to  do  is  to  reach 
into  their  already  overtaxed  resources 
and  come  up  with  $700  million. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  [Mr.  Gurney],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  LMr.  Quie],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  and  others  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  drafting  and  the  pi-esentation 
of  the  opportunity  crusade.  My  State  of 
Minnesota,  like  the  State  of  Michigan, 
represented  in  part  by  the  previous 
speaker,  is  enjoying  a  surplus  in  its 
State  treasury.  I  am  sure  these  States 
would  regard  favorably  and  would  re¬ 
spond  to  the  matching  formula  concept 
contained  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
Particularly  I  am  sure  that  Michigan, 
under  its  very  able  State  administration, 
would  do  so,  and  I  have  every  expecta¬ 


tion  that  Minnesota  would  do  so  as  well. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  a  great  many 
States. 

Not  only  is  the  opportunity  crusade  a 
sound  program  but,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  the  States  and  private  groups  can 
participate  and  involve  themselves  in  a 
more  meaningful  way  in  the  solution  of 
poverty  problems  through  the  Republi¬ 
can  alternative  plan. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  strongly  support  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  suppoi-t  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment — what  has  been  termed  as  the 
“Oppoi'tunity  Cnisade  Act  of  1966.” 

What  it  pi'oposes  to  do  has  been  ably 
explained  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Quie  of 
Minnesota. 

Yet,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  review  it 
again. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  attempt  hei-e 
to  kill  or  curtail  the  war  on  poverty. 

There  is  a  genuine  and  sincere  effort 
to  revamp  the  program,  take  a  new  look, 
a  fresh  approach  and  hopefully  get  them 
off  to  a  fi-esh  start  and  headed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  constructive  direction. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  place  the  poverty  war  pro¬ 
grams  under  existing  agencies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Take  the  Headstart  program.  It  is  an 
education  progi-am,  nothing  more,  noth¬ 
ing  less.  Why  should  it  not  be  placed 
under  the  Office  of  Education,  where  the 
expei’tise  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field,  is  concentrated. 

Ali-eady  the  Federal  Government  is 
heavily  involved  in  aid  to  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 

Headstart  is  preliminary  to  these  pro¬ 
grams.  It  would  seem  only  sensible  to 
put  it  in  the  same  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  1963,  this  Congress  set  up  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Incidentally  tliis  was  Representa¬ 
tive  Quie’s  substitute  for  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  bill. 

I  have  personally  visited  training  pro¬ 
grams  underway  in  my  congressional 
distiict  under  this  act.  I  have  been  very 
favoi'ably  impressed  with  what  I  saw. 

Why  is  it  not  most  sensible  to  place  the 
training  programs  of  the  poverty  war 
under  this  previous  and  going  program, 
and  also  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  they  rightfully  belong? 

Why  duplicate,  with  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  and  redtape,  similar  but  duplicat¬ 
ing  poverty  war  programs? 

I  doubt  if  anyone  in  this  House  would 
deny  that  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
fraught  with  controversy. 

These  Job  Corps  camps  are  the  1960’s 
vex-sion  of  the  CCC  camps  of  three 
decades  ago. 

I  undei'stand  that  this  idea  was  very 
successful  back  then. 

But  there  is  a  basic  difference  now  and 
that  is  in  leadership  and  direction. 

The  CCC  camps  were  run  under  the 
dii'ection  of  the  militaiy,  with  attendant 
military  discipline. 

It  is  our  proposal  here,  that  we  go  back 
to  this  earlier  and  workable  idea. 

We  propose  to  put  the  Job  Corps  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Discipline  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
major,  tx-oublesome  problems  with  the 
Job  Corps. 

What  more  logical  step  than  to  tackle 
this  problem  with  a  military  approach, 
since  this  kind  of  training  involves  dis¬ 
cipline  as  a  basic  concept. 

Then,  there  is  the  brandnew  idea — 
Industry  Youth  Corps.  This  would 
heavily  involve  private  industry  in  this 
whole  ai-ea  of  on-the-job  training. 

We  hear  the  constant  cry  on  every 
hand  that  jobs  are  going  begging,  that 
thei’e  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower. 
Industry,  after  industry,  and  business 
after  business  says — give  us  more  trained 
men. 

There  are  thousands  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  across  our  land  with  skilled  work¬ 
men,  foi'emen,  and  plant  management 
pei'sonnel  to  provide  the  teaching  staff, 
and  also  the  machines  and  the  tools  to 
train  on. 

Let  xxs  put  this  great  reservoir  of  talent 
to  work. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans,  believe  in  the  principle  of 
pi-ivate  enteiprise,  even  though  we  dif¬ 
fer  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  cei-tain  situations. 

Let  us  put  aside  party  diffei-ences  to 
put  private  industry  at  work  in  this  wax- 
on  poverty. 

We  have  heard  many  hours  of  debate 
on  the  equal  oppoi’tunity  amendments 
this  week. 

There  has  been  charge  and  counter¬ 
charge. 

Pei-haps  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle  are  somewhat  exaggerated — both 
the  good  and  the  bad  have  been  over¬ 
emphasized  in  this  debate,  depending  on 
whence  it  came. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  which  no  one  can  deny, 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  in  deep  trouble 
everywhere — all  over  this  land.  It  has 
been  severely  and  justly  criticized  even 
by  some  of  the  administi-ation’s  most  ar¬ 
dent  supporters. 

It  has  provoked  storms  of  controversy 
everywhere. 

Without  beating  a  dead  horse  further 
by  going  into  specifics,  I  say  that  the 
kindest  thing  we  could  do  here  in  this 
House,  this  year,  would  be  to  give  this 
progx-am  a  new  look  and  a  fresh  start. 
This  amendment  proposes  to  do  just 
that. 

This  amendment  does  not  gut  this 
pi-ogram. 

It  is  sincerely  trying  to  help  it  out. 

Let  us  put  aside  partisan  differences 
and  genuinely  help  out  the  poor  of  this 
counti-y,  by  making  another  and  more 
worthwhile  try  to  fight  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  effectively,  by  voting  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Machen 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remai-ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  war  on 
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poverty  since  the  enactment  of  the 
original  legislation  by  the  88th  Congress. 
Last  month  I  issued  a  position  paper  on 
the  subject  detailing  my  expectations  for 
the  program  and  offering  certain 
criticisms. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  this 
paper  because  of  its  pertinence  to  the 
debate  on  H.R.  15111 : 

Poverty 

I  support  the  war  on  poverty  programs  be¬ 
cause  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
conventional  welfare  programs  and  systems 
of  unemployment  compensation  do  not  offer 
the  answers  to  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Welfare  statistics  are  rising.  The  number 
of  children  receiving  aid  through  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  has  increased  over  the  past  10  years 
from  1,666,206  to  3,358,112.  This  program 
and  the  old  age  assistance  programs  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's  welfare  rolls 
and  it  is  obvious  that  these  figures  are 
steadily  rising. 

A  too  liberal  interpretation  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  system  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
businessmen  who  say  that  they  have  jobs 
available  but  no  one  to  fill  them  and  no  way 
to  keep  the  help  they  have.  My  experience 
in  the  Maryland  legislature  and  my  dis¬ 
cussions  with  these  businessmen  disclose  that 
all  too  often  a  worker  will  stay  on  the  job 
only  long  enough  to  qualify  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  then  will  quit.  This 
certainly  acts  against  the  best  interests  of 
everyone,  including  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  truly  unemployed  and  desperately  needs 
the  allowances.  Naturally,  the  welfare  and 
unemployment  compensation  programs  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated  as  there  will  always  be  a 
need  for  such  measures  but  we  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  minimizing  the  necessity 
for  them. 

Therefore,  when  the  war  on  poverty  was 
announced,  I  believed  that  we  were  on  the 
way  toward  finding  an  answer.  This  action 
program  can  be  the  catalyst  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  between  businessmen,  church  peo¬ 
ple,  civic  leaders,  and  other  members  of  the 
community  to  find  answers  to  the  age  old 
social  problem.  It  will  take  the  participation 
of  all,  our  governments,  our  businessmen, 
our  unions,  to  get  us  really  on  the  road  to 
solution.  Everyone  in  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  has  a  duty  to  set  an  example  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  reason,  and  goodwill. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
answer  is  that  our  Nation  must  move  more 
rapidly  to  solve  its  social  problems  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  conditions  that  breed 
anger  and  frustration  and  blind  rebellion. 
The  greatest  danger  to  a  civilized  Nation  is 
the  man  who  has  no  stake  in  it,  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  rejecting  all  that  civilization 
stands  for. 

The  war  on  poverty  program,  which  was 
announced  and  adopted  by  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress  Just  prior  to  my  election  has  been  called 
a  war  because  it  requires  a  complete  mobil¬ 
ization  of  the  resources  of  this  nation  to 
break  the  social  and  economic  bonds  that 
hold  one-fifth  of  our  people. 

Although  some  opposition  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  War  on  Poverty  from  segrega¬ 
tionists  who  claim  special  aid  to  Negroes 
will  result,  analysis  of  the  makeup  of  that 
one-fifth  reveals  that  6.3  million  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  are  white  as  contrasted  to  1.17  million 
nonwhites.  Of  course,  the  proportion  is 
higher  for  Negroes,  36  percent  compared  to 
the  white  14.4  percent,  but  overall,  whites 
stand  to  gain  more  from  the  antipoverty  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  especially  tragic  that  the  segre¬ 
gationist  arguments  are  often  aimed  at  ob¬ 
taining  the  opposition  of  the  people  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
programs. 


Now,  22  months  after  the  firing  of  the  first 
salvo,  is  a  good  time  to  offer  some  tentative 
appraisals. 

Are  we  winning  the  war? 

Is  the  effort  succeeding  or  will  the  war  on 
poverty  be  recorded  as  a  well-intentioned 
disaster? 

In  my  opinion,  this  national  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  still  falling  short  of  achieving  its  ob¬ 
jectives — yet  not  so  far  short  as  to  blight 
its  underlying  idealism,  or  dim  its  chances 
of  worthwhile  success.  And  certainly  not 
enough  to  justify  an  abandonment  of  the 
challenge. 

Taking  a  critical  look  there  seem  to  be 
three  factors  which,  in  combination,  make 
it  an  unique  effort  to  wipe  out  poverty  in 
this  country. 

Above  all,  it  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
Its  emphasis  is  on  instilling  incentive  and 
self -pride  rather  than  providing  the  minimum 
basic  physical  needs  of  a  person.  It  attempts 
to  direct  the  poor  toward  productive,  self- 
sufficient  lives  rather  than  toward  depend¬ 
ence  on  welfare  payments  which  have  kept 
families  for  three  generations  on  the  monthly 
dole. 

The  motivation  toward  a  rewarding  life 
consists  of  three  steps:  stimulating  a  per¬ 
son’s  desire  to  improve;  taking  this  desire 
and  coupling  it  with  training  and  reeduca¬ 
tion  to  give  him  a  useful  skill  and  then 
aiding  him  to  find  and  keep  a  decent  job. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  attempt  this 
war.  The  economy  is  booming,  jobs  are 
plentiful  and  employers  are  willing  to  take 
more  chances  in  their  hiring  and  to  devote 
more  time  and  money  toward  retraining  on 
the  job.  It  will  take  the  cooperation  of 
these  businessmen  to  make  the  program  a 
success. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  on  poverty  has  prob¬ 
ably  churned  more  controversy  per  dollar 
spent  than  any  other  recent  domestic  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  certain  localities,  notably  the  big 
Cities,  political  machines  have  tried  to  block 
the  successful  implementation  of  the  poverty 
programs  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
involve  the  community  as  a  whole  in  the 
operation. 

.  I  would  stress  that  the  tightening  of  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  and  administrative  con¬ 
trols  in  some  areas  would  quiet  some  of  the 
criticism. 

Some  of  the  problems  lie  within  the  basic 
structuring  of  the  operation.  Interagency 
confusion  is  caused  by  the  responsibility  for 
many  of  the  programs  being  shared  between 
several  agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  more  centralization  of 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  programs 
would  be  worked  out  to  prevent  duplication 
of  efforts  and  inefficiency. 

Clarification  of  assignment  of  the  different 
functions  is  essential  in  order  to  point  up 
the  successes,  the  failures  and  the  just  “so- 
so”  programs. 

I  would  make  other  recommendations. 

A  recent  national  news  magazine  pointed 
up  the  increasing  shortage  of  sub-profes¬ 
sional  health  care  aides.  The  article  stressed 
that  medicare  can  be  expected  to  widen  even 
further  the  gap  between  need  and  supply. 
Certainly  job  training  programs  should  focus 
on  this  area. 

Studies  on  education  have  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  teachers  are  desperately 
needed  to  teach  and  should  not  be  burdened 
by  excessive  paperwork  and  administrative 
matters.  Aides  could  be  trained — and  under 
the  impetus  of  new  federal  spending  in  the 
educational  field — could  be  put  construc¬ 
tively  to  work  in  the  school  system. 

Another  need  is  for  adequate  day  care 
facilities  for  working  mothers.  In  some 
cities  we  have  the  absurd  situation  whereby 
a  woman  in  training  for  a  Job  receives  not 
only  a  training  allowance  but  free  day  care 
for  her  children  while  she  is  learning.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  graduation  day,  the  allowance 


stops,  the  day  care  is  not  available  and  she 
is  left  with  less  money  than  she  had  on  wel¬ 
fare  even  though  she  now  has  a  job  that  pays 
fairly  well. 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care 
Centers  recently  met  and  its  findings  were 
that  “the  problem  of  child  day  care  is  the 
unmet  need  of  the  American  domestic  so¬ 
cial  scene.”  There  are  9.7  million  working 
mothers  with  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
A  third  of  these  have  children  under  6. 

In  Prince  Georges  County  alone  we  have 
almost  850  women  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  from  the  Welfare 
Department. 

Yet  right  across  the  river  in  Alexandria  we 
saw  where  a  public  operated  day  care 
center  for  low  income  families  was  able  to 
cut  by  40%  the  number  of  city  families  re¬ 
ceiving  this  type  of  aid.  Since  the  families 
paid  according  to  salary,  the  city  was  able 
to  effect  a  significant  net  saving.  Surely  we 
can  learn  from  this  experience. 

The  United  States  need  not  fear  to  take 
these  steps.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  realize  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  tolerate  this  blight  on  our  na¬ 
tion  and  that  an  answer  must  be  found. 

There  are  several  encouraging  signs.  Al¬ 
ready  poverty  programs  have  reached  11  mil¬ 
lion  people — 1  out  of  3  of  the  nation’s  poor; 
and  this  at  a  cost  of  roughly  only  1% 
of  our  national  budget  over  the  period  of  the 
program's  existence.  Based  on  a  survey  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  the  tangible 
results  of  the  war  on  poverty  far  outweigh 
the  few  problems  that  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered. 

I  support  the  war  on  poverty  because  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
Lack  of  motivation  and  lack  of  education 
breeds  crime  and  violence.  And  the  cost  of 
crime  to  society  is  more  than  any  nation  can 
afford.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
we  will  eliminate  all  crime,  poverty  and  un¬ 
employment.  However,  I  do  feel  that  we  can, 
through  the  implemenation  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  eventually  insure  the  maximum  op¬ 
portunities  to  those  that  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
opposing  this  proposal,  called  the  “op¬ 
portunity  crusade,”  may  I  say  that  the 
arguments  used  in  its  behalf  are  very 
seductive,  and  I  believe  unless  they  are 
carefully  analyzed,  they  would  probably 
convince  some  of  us  that  it  is  a  good 
approach. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  war  on 
poverty  has  become,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  retreat  to  the  jungles  of  di¬ 
vided  leadership  and  disjointed  programs 
that  prevailed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1964. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  clouded 
leadership  in  providing  services  related 
to  juvenile  delinquency  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  created  the  coordi¬ 
nated  approach  under  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
which  formed  the  basis  for  title  II. 

Federal  programs  to  help  the  poor 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time 
but  they  were  uncoordinated,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  different  agencies  with  different 
standards  and  objectives,  often  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other  and  quarreling  over 
jurisdiction. 

Also,  at  the  local  level,  all  across  this 
country  of  ours,  there  existed  thousands 
of  community  programs  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  expand  opportu¬ 
nity.  These  were  created  locally  by  both 
public  and  private  initiative. 

All  of  these  programs — Federal  and 
local — were,  however,  limited  in  re- 
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sources  and  programs;  and  provided 
only  a  limited  solution  for  only  a  part  of 
the  problem;  only  a  block  of  housing 
improvement  in  a  wide  slum  area,  too  few 
day  care  centers  for  the  children  of  moth¬ 
ers  who  also  needed  training  perhaps,  or 
preschooling  for  children  whose  parents 
were  unemployed,  and  so  on. 

The  simple  fact  is:  the  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  are  complex.  Therefore,  the  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  comprehensive. 

THE  NEED  IS  FOR  A  COORDINATED  ATTACK  ON 
POVERTY 

As  the  then  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  April 
1964  on  why  the  fragmented  approach 
will  not  work  expressed  it: 

There  is  no  one  cause  of  delinquency  or  of 
poverty  .  .  .  (Harlem)  children,  falling  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  behind  in  school,  will  not 
catch  up  if  we  merely  improve  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  come  from  families  which  dis¬ 
courage  education:  many  live  in  poor  hous¬ 
ing  and  are  exploited  by  corrupt  landlords. 
Their  families  are  plagued  with  poor  health, 
alcoholism,  and  drug  addiction,  by  unem¬ 
ployment  and  discrimination. 

These  factors  do  not  exist  in  isolation; 
they  exist  together  and  reinforce  one  an¬ 
other.  A  program  .  .  .  must  be  a  total  at¬ 
tack  on  the  problems. 

It  must  be  a  total  effort  to  bring  about 
broad  community  change. 

The  plain  fact  is  bureaucracy  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  bewildering  problem  in  logistics 
for  the  poor;  a  problem  of  endurance 
which  calls  for  stamina,  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity,  and  finances  which  few  of  us — even 
the  most  affluent — possess. 

Thus,  a  low-income  family  with  many 
needs  would  have  to  be  intellectually 
above  average  to  even  locate  physically 
the  welfare  bureau,  employment  offices, 
health  clinics,  training  and  counseling 
facilities,  or  the  local  antipoverty  agen¬ 
cies.  If  located,  there  is  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  transportation  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
cision  which  agency  is  designed  for  a 
specific  need  which  itself  is  not  always 
clear. 

If  the  intent  of  fragmenting  the  solu¬ 
tions  is  to  so  bewilder  the  victims  of 
poverty  that  they  will  “give  up,”  then 
this  approach  is  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  adoption  of  the 
coordinated  approach  while  sound  in 
principle  depends  on  sensible  implemen¬ 
tation  and  firm  administration.  This  we 
had  hoped  to  achieve  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  restated.  May  12,  1965, 
in  the  House  committee  report  on  H.R. 
8283  which  read  in  part: 

The  broad-based  community  action  agency 
is  capable  not  only  of  mobilizing  resources 
but  also  of  coordinating  the  use  of  those  re¬ 
sources.  It  reduces  the  likelihood  of  dupli¬ 
cation  and  waste.  It  promises  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  broader  range  of  needed  services  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  those  in  need  than  re¬ 
liance  on  the  traditional  independent  and 
separate  actions  of  a  miscellany  of  unrelated 
groups. 

We  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
not  permitted  nor  will  we  permit  community 
action  agencies  to  develop  into  bureaucratic 
monopolies. 

Monopolies  in  public  services — whether 
conventional  public  utilities  or  antipov¬ 
erty  programs — require  policing  by  reg¬ 


ulatory  bodies  if  the  public  interest  is  to 
be  served. 

It  has  been  the  timidity  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  enforcing  its 
policies  and  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
has  led  to  abuses  that  tend  to  discredit 
the  coordinated  approach  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

Therefore,  changes  in  the  law  are  war¬ 
ranted.  And  some  changes  have  been 
recommended.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  destroy  the  basic  concepts  in 
order  to  obtain  implementation  or 
stronger  enforcement.  If  more  changes 
are  needed,  and  I  believe  they  are,  we 
should  act  in  a  nonpartisan,  objective 
manner  to  rewrite  the  bill  after  a 
thorough  in-depth  investigation  and 
open  public  hearings  that  can  withstand 
all  reasonable  criticism. 

But  now  when  the  poor  see  their  first 
glimmer  of  hope  is  not  the  time  to 
retreat. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  has  been  reference  on  the  other 
side  to  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  the 
Poverty  Act  as  a  coordinating  agency. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  President  at 
any  time  can  establish  coordinating 
agencies  to  provide  coordination  among 
the  various  departments. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Poverty  Act  started  as  a  kind  of  experi¬ 
mental  approach  to  a  large  problem,  and 
really  in  this  manner  bypassed  many  of 
the  on-going  agencies.  This  in  turn  is 
now  causing  confusion,  because  by  that 
bypassing  and  superimposing  of  other 
programs  on  these  agencies,  confusion 
has  been  rampant. 

I  might  cite  as  an  example  the  adult 
basic  education  provision,  whereby  the 
program  of  adult  basic  education  is 
farmed  out  to  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment.  What  the  OEO  is  doing  in  this 
case  is  merely  acting  as  a  referral  agency, 
or  as  a  funnel  agency.  This  causes  addi¬ 
tional  confusion.  For  example,  in  June 
of  1965  there  was  proposed  an  amount 
which  was  to  be  given  to  adult  education 
in  California,  the  sum  of  $1.8  million. 
The  California  State  educational  organi¬ 
zations  planned  for  this  and  started 
making  preparations.  Then  in  November 
of  1965  there  came  another  notification 
that  this  would  be  cut  to  $1.6  million. 
Finally,  they  allocated  $819,000  to  the 
adult  basic  education  program  sometime 
in  February  1966.  This  naturally  threw 
the  adult  basic  education  program  into 
confusion.  After  pressure  brought  by 
some  Congressmen,  the  OEO  finally  add¬ 
ed  $802,000  to  the  sum  of  $819,000. 

The  same  type  of  result  occurs  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  poverty  program. 

As  a  coordinating  effort,  I  believe  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  Poverty  Act  in 
many  areas  has  been  a  complete  failure 
and  in  many  cases  is  attempting  to  do 
things  which  could  be  done  by  on-going 
agencies  already  in  effect. 

I  support  the  Quie  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  will  place  these  programs 
where  they  belong,  in  the  agencies  al¬ 
ready  set  up  to  fight  poverty. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BELL.  I  cannot  yield  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

As  I  say,  the  agencies  have  already 
been  set  up  to  fight  poverty.  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  most  direct  method  to 
reach  the  problem.  I  think  superimpos¬ 
ing  the  OEO  over  other  Government 
agencies  Is  Inefficient  and  I  think  we 
should  correct  it  now.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  these  corrections,  when  we  have 
found  the  failures.  Do  not  wait  until  It 
is  too  late  and  when  we  have  billions 
more  invested  and  additional  complex 
problems. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiring  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  or  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayers]  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  and  we  could  reach  some 
agreement  about  time.  I  know  you  are 
very  earnest  about  what  you  are  doing 
and  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  around 
1 : 45  we  could  agree. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  yield,  I  am  just  checking 
on  the  number  of  people  we  have  here. 
I  think  2  o’clock  would  be  about  the  time 
when  we  will  have  concluded  our  work. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Two  o’clock  is  all  right 
with  me.  Can  we  get  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  on  that  to  make  it  2 
o’clock  that  all  debate  will  cease? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AYRES.  How  many  speakers  does 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  have  on  his 
side? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  wTe  could  use 
about  20  of  them,  Mr.  Ayres,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  use  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
really.  I  know  people  are  busy.  We  are 
not  going  to  rush  it  through. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  about  14  oi¬ 
ls  people  standing  now,  which,  with  half 
an  hour  allotted,  means  that  each  would 
have  about  2  minutes.  This  would  seem 
a  little  bit  short.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
not  proceed.  Then  we  may  find  we  could 
do  it  sooner  than  2:30.  Maybe  2:15. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Why  do  we  not  agree 
on  2:15? 

Mr.  AYRES.  May  I  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  the  gentleman  from  Florida  with¬ 
draw  his  request  and  make  it  again  in 
another  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  interesting  that  In  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  proposed  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie],  the  opponents  of  the  present 
bill  are  really  not  proposing  to  abolish 
any  of  the  present  antipoverty  programs. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  represents  a  back- 
handed  compliment  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  the 
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first  months  of  its  operation,  because,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  have 
been  no  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
want  to  kill  the  Headstart  program  or 
the  VISTA  volunteers  or  destroy  the  mi¬ 
grant  workers  program  or  do  away  with 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  About 
2  years  ago,  when  we  were  debating  this 
legislation,  the  people  on  the  other  side 
were  saying,  “Why,  there  is  no  problem 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States.”  Most 
of  them,  in  any  event,  were  opposing  the 
entire  concept  represented  by  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  we  are  now  considering; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mobilization  of  our  re¬ 
sources  to  combat  the  existence  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  wealthiest  nation  in  history. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Not  at  this  time, 
because  I  do  not  have  enough  time. 

I  think  it  is  significant  as  well  that  in 
this  Republican  effort  to  fragment  the 
antipoverty  program,  as  distinguished 
from  the  effort  to  maintain  coordination 
of  the  several  aspects  of  the  program — 
which  represents  our  point  of  view  on 
this  side — what  the  minority  seeks  to  do 
in  effect  is  to  destroy  the  major  thrust 
of  this  program,  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  some  30  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  live  in  poverty.  The 
Republicans  who  used  to  plead  for  coor¬ 
dination  and  argue  against  duplication, 
now  want  to  fragment  this  program  and 
spread  it  all  over  Washington,  D.C. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  stupid  indeed  now  to  do  away 
with  painfully  constructed  patterns  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  which 
have  been  developed  and  shaped  in  the 
first  months  of  the  operation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  not  only  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
but  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  just  to  add  up  a  partial  list  of 
the  people  in  our  country  who  are  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  continuing  the  war  on  poverty, 
as  represented  by  HJR.  15111,  and  look 
at  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  a 
few  days  ago  here  in  Washington  the 
Inter-Religious  Committee  Against  Pov¬ 
erty,  led  by  a  distinguished  American 
churchman  like  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  the  new  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man,  and  considered  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  major  religious  faiths 
in  our  country,  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
a  resolution  in  support  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayors  of  this 
country  are  for  this  program,  and  not 
only  Democratic  mayors.  Republican 
mayors  are  also  for  the  program.  For 
instance,  the  Republican  mayor  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lindsay,  is  for  it,  the  Republi¬ 
can  mayor  of  Oakland,  Mayor  Reading,  is 
for  it.  The  Republican  mayor  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Mayor  Johnsson,  is  for  it.  The 
Republican  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
home  town  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  Is  for  it. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  Republican 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Black  duck,  Minn., 


in  the  home  State  of  the  author  of  the 
substitute  bill  [Mr.  Qtjie],  has  strongly 
indorsed  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  Republican 
mayors  in  my  home  county  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Mishawaka  support  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  Gover¬ 
nors?  We  have  not  so  far  heard  much 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
Governors,  although  someone  here  may 
now  go  out  and  get  on  the  telephone  and 
talk  to  them  and  then  we  will  be  flooded 
with  telegrams,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  another  Re¬ 
publican,  supports  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  organizations  of  this  country 
support  the  war  on  poverty.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  some  of  them  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  and  passed  a  significant  reso¬ 
lution  in  this  respect.  I  refer  to  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils 
of  America — the  Red  Feather  organiza¬ 
tions  of  our  country — have  pledged  their 
support  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  its  continuation. 

And,  moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
Red  Feather  organizations  urge  contri¬ 
butions  from  them  organization,  from 
the  Community  Chests  and  the  United 
Fund  organization,  of  funds  on  the 
local  community  level,  in  order  to  help 
make  up  the  local  share  to  be  joined  writh 
the  Federal  funds  for  local  antipoverty 
programs. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  community  chest  organiza¬ 
tions  urged  in  a  resolution  which  they 
passed  yesterday  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. — which  I  shall  later  insert  into  the 
Record — that  personnel  from  local  com¬ 
munity  chest  organizations  be  made 
available  to  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Red  Feather  organizations 
are  willing  to  give  both  money  and  man¬ 
power  in  support  of  the  antipoverty 
programs  in  the  communities  in  wrhich 
they  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  strongly  supports  the  legal 
services  program  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
supports  the  health  services  program. 
The  American  labor  movement  strongly 
supports  this  effort  to  eradicate  poverty 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  roster  of  the  business 
organizations  which  have  given  their 
support  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  would,  in  effect,  be  a  blue-ribbon 
listing  of  some  of  the  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  organizations  of  our 
country,  firms  such  as  AVCO,  Xerox, 
Federal  Electric,  Westinghouse,  General 
Electric,  U.S.  Industries,  Packard-Bell, 
Burroughs  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  this  list 
of  the  various  people  and  segments  of 
our  country  who  support  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  can  only  conclude  that  most 
of  the  opposition  to  it  comes  from  some 
Republican  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Chaii’man,  I  w'ould  like  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  insert  certain 
materials  concerning  the  significant 
agreement  reached  yesterday  between 
five  Government  agencies  and  the  United 
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Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America  to  which  agreement  I  have 
earlier  referred. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  resolu¬ 
tion  11  concerning  the  role  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  support  of  the  antipoverty 
program : 

Government,  Voluntary  Agencies  Voice 

Agreement  on  Joining  Forces  for  Social 

Welfare  Objectives 

Washington,  September  27. — “Full  agree¬ 
ment  that  both  governmental  and  voluntary 
activity  is  needed”  in  the  national  effort 
to  eliminate  social  ills  and  to  promote  hu¬ 
man  well-being  was  announced  today  by 
officials  of  five  major  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  and  leaders  of  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Funds  and  Councils  of  America. 

A  program  of  cooperation,  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  in  the  effort  to  promote 
health  and  welfare  advances  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  “there  is  a  place  for  everyone" 
who  wants  to  help,  was  contained  in  a  joint 
statement  made  public  today  by  Joseph  A. 
Beirne,  UCFCA  president. 

Signing  for  government  agencies  are  John 
T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  W.  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  R. 
Sargent  Shriver,  director,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

For  some  2,000  United  Fund  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest  communities  across  the  country 
were  Mr.  Beirne,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  his 
capacity  as  UCFCA  head;  Bayard  Ewing, 
attorney,  Graham,  Reid,  Ewing  and  Staple- 
ton,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  chairman  of  UCFCA 
executive  committee;  Donald  S.  Frost,  vice 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  UCFCA  vice  president;  and  UCFCA 
directors,  Harry  T.  Sealy,  vice  president, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Illuminating  Company, 
and  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Pitney-Bowes  Corporation,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Their  joint  statement  emphasized  belief  in 
the  role  of  well-organized  and  effective 
voluntary  programs  as  a  significant  part  of 
the  total  effort  to  eliminate  social  ills  and 
improve  the  mode  of  life  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

“The  voluntary  sector  should  be  a  prime 
channel  of  information  to  the  public  and 
should  take  the  lead  in  mounting  a  joint  at¬ 
tack  by  governmental  and  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  on  the  basic  social  disorders  which  re¬ 
sult  in  need  for  health  and  welfare  services," 
the  joint  statement  said. 

Among  other  points  agreed  upon  are  the 
need  for  voluntary  organizations  to  mobilize 
citizen  opinion  and  action  with  respect  to 
social  conditions  and  continue  to  develop  co¬ 
operative  financing,  community  budgeting 
and  community  planning  procedures. 

The  statement  also  urged  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  to  continue  their  traditional  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  research,  experimentation  and 
demonstration  of  new  approaches  and  de¬ 
velop  methods  by  which  their  clients  and  the 
residents  of  areas  they  serve  can  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  operation  of  their  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Beirne,  who  is  also  president  of  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of  America,  said  at  a 
press  conference  today  at  The  Willard  Hotel; 
“This  statement  of  consensus  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  complete  cooperation  between 
government  and  voluntary  agencies  in  solv¬ 
ing  America’s  health  and  welfare  problems. 

“Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
some  2,000  communities  which  have  more 
than  7,600,000  volunteers  trained  in  budget¬ 
ing,  raising  and  administering  local  funds  for 
30,000  health,  welfare  and  character  building 
agencies  through  their  United  Funds  or  Com¬ 
munity  Chests. 

“There  are  also  some  500  community  plan¬ 
ning  groups,  known  as  Community  Councils, 
many  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  report  have 
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been  called  upon  by  the  government  to  help 
Initiate  and  carry  out  Federal  programs,”  he 
said. 

Statement  bt  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President, 

Communications  Workers  of  America  and 

Presdent,  United  Community  Funds  and 

Councils  of  America,  September  27,  1966 

The  statement  of  consensus,  signed  today 
by  leaders  of  the  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils  of  America  and  five  of  the 
United  States  government's  leading  officials 
in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  marks  an 
important  forward  step  in  the  national  ef¬ 
fort  of  Americans  to  help  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  in  need. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  government 
agencies  and  citizen  organizations  working 
to  solve  health  and  welfare  probems.  While 
the  voluntary  agencies,  particularly  in  these 
two  closely  related  fields,  have  always  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  free 
society,  the  new  consensus  goes  beyond  that 
mere  acceptance  to  help  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  future  cooperation.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  this  compact  may  be  a  means  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  voluntary  organizations. 

The  challenge  is  so  great  that  it  is  clear, 
as  the  statesman  points  out,  that  ‘‘there 
must  be  room  for  everybody”  who  wants  to 
work,  constructively  and  effectively,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  welfare  and  health  of  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  nation. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
some  2,000  communities  which  have  more 
than  7,600,000  volunteers  trained  in  budget¬ 
ing,  raising  and  administering  local  funds 
for  30,000  voluntary  health,  welfare  and 
character  building  agencies  through  their 
United  Funds  or  Community  Chests. 

In  1965  more  than  25  million  families  bene¬ 
fited  from  these  services  as  a  result  of  the 
$625  million  raised  voluntarily  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  national,  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies. 

There  are  some  500  community  planning 
groups,  known  as  Community  Councils,  many 
of  which  we  are  pleased  to  report  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  government  to  help  ini¬ 
tiate  and  carry  out  Federal  programs. 

Community  Councils  continually  assess  the 
needs  of  their  communities  and  recommend 
community  action  programs  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  and  long-range  social  problems 
within  the  scope  of  their  area. 

This  consensus  outlines  the  areas  in  which 
both  governmental  and  the  voluntary  sector 
can  cooperate  to  do  the  job  which  needs  to 
be  done  without  conflict  or  overlapping  of 
services. 

Government  and  the  Voluntary  Sector  in 
Health  and  Welfare 

A  STATEMENT  OF  CONSENSUS 

Public  interest  in  the  solution  of  basic 
social  welfare  problems  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
These  problems  are  the  age-old  enemies  of 
mankind :  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  If 
they  are  to  be  overcome,  there  must  be  a  total 
mobilization  of  our  society.  In  recognition 
of  this  requirement,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
expansion  of  Federal  activity  and  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  social  welfare  field.  However, 
there  is  full  agreement  that  both  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  activity  is  needed. 
These  two  forces  must  work  hand  in  hand — • 
strengthening  and  supporting  each  other.  In 
planning  the  total  program,  each  must  take 
into  account  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
the  other  and  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  community. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  success  of  both  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  voluntary  efforts  depends 
heavily  upon  the  extent  of  personal  interest, 
understanding  and  participation  on  the  part 
of  individual  Americans.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  these  problems,  personal  decisions 


and  attitudes  may  be  as  important  in  coping 
with  many  of  them  as  organized  services. 
And  in  the  organized  programs — as  full-time 
workers,  as  volunteers,  or  as  informed  con¬ 
tributors  and  taxpayers — there  is  a  place  for 
everyone. 

Additional  points  of  agreement 

1.  Services  in  the  areas  of  community 
health,  family  and  child  welfare,  youth  guid¬ 
ance  and  recreation  are  an  important  part 
of  the  total  effort  to  eliminate  social  ills  and 
promote  human  well-being. 

2.  Increased  governmental  activity  in  these 
areas  makes  it  essential  that  there  also  be 
well-organized  and  effective  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams. 

3.  Voluntarism  in  health  and  welfare  has 
a  three-way  role : 

a — The  financing  and  operation  of  needed 
services. 

b — The  encouragement  of  active  citizen 
interest  and  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  governmental  services. 

c — The  mobilization  of  citizen  opinion  and 
influence  in  support  of  the  best  possible 
total  program  of  governmental  and  voluntary 
services. 

4.  The  voluntary  sector  should  not  limit 
its  interest  and  activity  to  providing  services. 
It  should  be  a  prime  channel  of  information 
to  the  public  and  should  take  the  lead  in 
mounting  a  joint  attack  by  governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies  on  the  basic  social 
disorders  which  result  in  need  for  health  and 
welfare  services. 

5.  In  addition  to  supporting  regular  agency 
services,  the  voluntary  sector  should  see  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  stimulate 
and  support  innovative  programs,  to  match 
governmental  grants,  and  to  finance  new 
services  which  have  proven  effective.  Volun¬ 
tary  agencies  must  emphasize  their  tradi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  for  research,  experi¬ 
mentation  and  demonstration  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  They  should  see  that  new  services 
and  program  innovations  which  have  proven 
effective  are  incorporated  in  public  programs. 
They  should  enthusiastically  support  new 
programs,  both  public  and  private,  so  that 
voluntary  agencies  will  maintain  their  his¬ 
toric  role  of  leadership  in  health  and  welfare 
and  the  power  to  participate  in  adapting  gen¬ 
eralized  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  community. 

6.  Voluntary  and  governmental  services 
should  complement  and  supplement  each 
other.  The  result  should  be  an  orderly  and 
rational  total  program  of  services.  This  calls 
for  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  voluntary  agencies  as  governmental  pro¬ 
grams  multiply  and  grow.  Voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  should  continually  re-examine  their  tra¬ 
ditional  scope  and  methods  in  relation  to 
current  social  needs  and  new  governmental 
programs.  There  should  be  consideration  of 
the  strengths  of  existing  programs  of  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  as  governmental  programs  are 
planned  and  projected. 

7.  There  should  be  close  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  such  compre¬ 
hensive  voluntary  agencies  as  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  The  National 
Health  Council,  and  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  as  govern¬ 
mental  planning  and  operations  increase  at 
the  national  and  regional  levels.  These 
agencies  will  need  to  assume  increasing  roles 
in  planning,  coordination  and  standard  set¬ 
ting. 

8.  The  voluntary  sector  should  continue  to 
develop  cooperative  financing,  budgeting  and 
planning  procedures.  In  this  way  commu¬ 
nity  leadership  can  encourage  flexibility  and 
constructive  change  in  voluntary  agency  pro¬ 
grams  and  see  that  they  are  appropriately 
related  to  governmental  activity.  In  this 
way,  too,  joint  public-voluntary  planning  can 
be  carried  on  and  comprehensive  community 
plans  developed. 


9.  Voluntary  agencies  should  emphasize 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  services  and 
services  aimed  at  promoting  general  health, 
welfare  and  social  adjustment.  While  such 
services  will  not  be  limited  exclusively  to  the 
“poor,”  they  should  search  constantly  for 
those  in  greatest  need  of  services.  Voluntary 
agencies,  must,  of  course,  be  operated  and 
their  services  rendered  without  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  or  segregation  of  any  kind. 

10.  Voluntary  agencies  should  set  the 
highest  of  standards  in  their  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  should  provide  the  best  in  skilled 
professional  service.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  vital  role 
of  the  volunteer  worker,  of  broad  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation  in  policy  making,  and  of  warmth 
and  the  personal  touch  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  services. 

11.  Voluntary  and  governmental  agencies 
should  cooperate  in  meeting  the  central 
problem  of  social  welfare  manpower  short¬ 
ages.  The  citizen  leadership  traditionally 
associated  with  voluntary  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  activity  should  participate  actively  in 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity  programs  associated  with  the  “War 
on  Poverty.”  Personnel  should  be  made 
available  to  these  programs,  on  a  lend-lease 
basis  if  necessary,  by  both  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  corporations.  Voluntary  community 
fund-raising  groups  should  include  funds  in 
their  budgets  to  match  government  appro¬ 
priations  for  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  should  insist  upon  representation 
on  community  committees  administering 
these  programs.  In  this  way  local  citizen 
leadership  and  control  can  be  maintained. 
Voluntary  agencies  should  develop  methods 
by  which  their  clients  and  the  residents  of 
areas  they  serve  can  participate  meaning¬ 
fully  in  the  operation  of  their  own  programs. 

12.  Voluntary  agencies  must  account  to  the 
public  for  the  funds  and  methods  used,  and 
for  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

This  statement  represents  a  consensus  of 
the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  on  the  im¬ 
portant  role  ofthe  voluntary  sector  in  health 
and  welfare  in  American  society. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment;  the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity;  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President, 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Bayard  Ewing, 
Graham,  Reid,  Ewing  and  Stapleton, 
Providence,  R.I.;  Donald  S.  Frost,  Vice 
President,  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Harry  T.  Sealy,  Vice 
President,  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Walter  H. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pitney-Bowes 
Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  new  member  of  this  committee,  I  have 
not  taken  part  in  the  general  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
considered  and  reported  out  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  now,  however,  going  to  support 
the  proposed  amendment  in  the  form  of 
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the  substitute  bill,  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  commend  my  col¬ 
leagues,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  on  the  work  they 
have  done  to  dig  out  facts  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Job  Corps  centers,  facts  that  apparently 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  unwilling  to  develop. 

I  think  the  real  testimonial  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  facts  that  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  was  the  so-called  answers  that 
we  have  heard  in  the  last  few  days  from 
members  of  the  majority.  Typical  was 
the  answer  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  yesterday  when  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  refute  the  facts  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  had  de¬ 
veloped  about  the  number  of  supergrade 
jobs  and  the  number  of  experts  who  were 
hired  outside  of  the  civil  service  system. 
In  refuting  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  he  started  out  by  say¬ 
ing  “while  it  is  technically  true.”  Then 
he  admitted  every  fact  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  had 
brought  out. 

That  is  typical  of  the  refutation  that 
the  majority  has  employed  to  refute  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  have 
developed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  an¬ 
other  example  was  yesterday  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  produced  a  packet  of  cards  saying, 
“We  can  refute  every  poverty  memo. 
Here  it  is  right  here.” 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  asked  him  to  put  it  in  the 
Record,  and  if  you  will  examine  the 
Record,  it  is  barren  of  the  poverty 
memos.  These  facts  are  now  uncon¬ 
tradicted  in  any  major  respect.  They  are 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  put  them  in  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  yesterday. 

It  is  very  good  to  wave  things  around 
and  say,  “Oh,  we  have  refuted  that  many 
times — do  not  pay  any  attention  to  these 
things,  they  are  the  old  allegations.” 

They  have  not  been  refuted,  and  they 
have  not  been  answered  effectively. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an 
answer  to  his  question? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  that 
following  the  procedure  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  days,  I  will  have  to 
say  I  will  yield  to  you  at  the  time  I  have 
completed  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
period  of  great  inflation.  Our  President 
has  variously  assigned  causes  for  this, 
first  blaming  the  farmers,  then  blaming 
the  housewives.  I  recall  at  one  time  the 
President  suggested  to  the  housewife 
that  she  should  seek  that  cheaper  cut  of 
meat  and  in  that  way  she  could  combat 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  rising 
cost  of  food. 


I  suggest  that  in  line  with  this  argu¬ 
ment,  we  have  a  real  bargain  offered  in 
the  Opportunity  Crusade  because  here 
we  not  only  have  a  cheaper  cut  of  meat 
pricewise,  but  we  have  a  better  quality 
meat. 

We  can  save  some  $300  million  and  at 
the  same  time  acquire  better  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  overall  war  on  poverty. 

Time  and  again  the  majority  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  would  be  fragmenting  the 
program  if,  for  instance,  we  put  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  in  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  presently  have 
a  fragmented  program. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  majority  that  we 
need  to  coordinate  the  war  on  poverty.  I 
see  very  little  opportunity  to  coordinate 
Operation  Headstart  with  the  Job  Corps, 
for  instance. 

What  relationship  is  there  between 
teaching  preschoolers  and  teaching  those 
who  are  dropouts  from  school? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  his 
question? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  have  the  time  or  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Time  and  again  we  have  read  in  the 
press  throughout  this  country  of  the 
failures  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Let 
me  suggest  one  of  the  reasons  for  these 
failures  is  the  lack  of  discipline  and  it  is 
the  lack  of  experienced  personnel  head¬ 
ing  up  the  Job  Corps  centers. 

One  example  that  I  am  familiar  with 
is  my  democratic  opponent  2  years  ago 
who  seeking  and  not  gaining  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  voters  in  our  district  was 
subsequently  rewarded,  however,  by  be¬ 
ing  given  a,  job  as  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  camp  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He 
was  not  particularly  qualified  for  this  job 
nor  did  he  have  in  the  law  nor  in  the 
policies  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  the  basis  for  the  sort  of  discipline 
that  he  should  have  had. 

The  results  are  apparent  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  contained  in  the  minority 
views  accompanying  the  bill  under 
debate : 

For  several  months,  residents  of  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  complained 
to  civil  and  Job  Corps  center  authorities  that 
the  discipline  and  control  of  enrollees  at  the 
Rodman  Men’s  Job  Corps  Center  was  ex¬ 
tremely  lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late 
last  summer  and  several  instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  and  in  New  Bedford  during 
recent  weeks  resulted  in  a  nervous  and  tense 
situation  in  New  Bedford. 

The  following  was  reported  by  members  of 
the  New  Bedford  Police  Department: 

“On  Saturday  night.  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd 
of  approximately  160  Job  Corpsmen  gathered 
at  about  10  p.m.  and  began  a  march  to  free  a 
fellow  Corps  man  who  had  been  arrested 
earlier  in  the  day  and  charged  with  wielding 
a  knife.  Two  single-manned  New  Bedford 
Police  cars  attempted  to  intercept  the  crowd 
who  were  armed  with  pipes,  bedposts,  um¬ 
brella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly  2  hours, 
the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors  who  resided 
in  south  New  Bedford  near  the  Job  Corps 
center.  It  was  reported  some  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  citizens  sat  in  their  bedroom  windows 
armed  with  shotguns  and  .22  caliber  rifles. 
Men  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  to 
report  to  work  for  the  night  shift.  Job  Corps 
men  rapped  on  houses  with  cubs  and  looked 
in  the  windows  of  residents’  homes. 
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“Approximately  35  police  from  2  shifts 
reported  to  the  emergency.  The  Job  Corps 
men  were  persuaded  to  return  to  the  center 
about  midnight.  They  continued  to  shout 
obscenities  at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at 
the  patrol  cars.  One  policeman  reported  a 
shot  fired  at  the  patrol  car  from  behind  the 
center  fence.  A  Molotov  cocktall-type  bomb 
was  recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a 
variety  of  clubs,  pipes,  and  umbrella  sticks. 

“In  the  absence  of  security  and  in  view  of 
the  limited  police  personnel,  many  considered 
New  Bedford  fortunate  that  there  were  no 
physical  injuries  reported  and  a  minimum  of 
property  damage.  The  police  who  reported 
to  the  scene  first  feared  they  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  emergency. 

"The  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  City  Council 
acted  swiftly.  At  a  special  meeting  Monday. 
May  23,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  council: 

“  ‘NEW  BEDFORD  CITY  COUNCIL 

“  ‘Whereas  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Job 
Corps  facilities  have  no  place  in  urban  com¬ 
munities,  particularly  one  the  size  of  New 
Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  manpower,  both  police 
and  fire,  to  deal  with  resulting  problems; 
and 

“  ‘Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
unqualified  in  agreement  that  the  basic  idea 
is  meritorious,  experience  shows  that  im¬ 
proper  location  detracts  from  the  chosen 
goals;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  people  living  in  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford  have  had  their  peace 
of  mind  shattered  and  they  have  been  put 
into  a  state  of  fear  that  is  alien  to  this 
staid  New  England  seaport;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  populace,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  demand  that  the  center  be  moved 
away  from  New  Bedford  immediately;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  city  is  actually  menaced 
by  hordes  of  undisciplined  youths  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  hysteria;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  advised  of  this  defect  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  living  laboratories:  Therefore  be 
it 

"  ‘Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  implored  to  close  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  and  to  move  its  facilities  to  a 
rural  area  away  from  this  city;  and  be  it 
further 

"  ‘Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed 
as  evidence  of  our  sentiments  to  President 
Johnson. 

“  ‘Rollcall  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City 
Council:  11  yeas;  no  nays;  vote  recorded 
unanimous.’  ” 

Based  on  these  and  other  authoritative 
accounts  of  the  way  in  which  Job  Corps 
camps  are  being  administered,  we  would 
concur  with  a  Federal  judge  who  recently 
returned  a  17-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  to 
a  Federal  correctional  institution  for  Juven¬ 
iles  rather  than  return  him  to  the  Job  Corps, 
because  as  he  expressed  it, 

“I'm  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the 
Job  Corps.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
situation  and  if  we  let  this  sort  of  thing 
go  on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don’t 
know  to  what  proportions  it  might  grow.  I 
think  the  National  Training  School  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  atmosphere  for  you.” 

We  cannot  allow  such  atrocities  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  insist  that  arrest  records  of  all 
Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  and  that 
practical  and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  be  imposed  at  the  camps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  rhetorical  question  that  was  asked 
by  the  speaker  who  just  preceded  me,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ErlenbornI.  He  asked — what  is 
the  relationship  between  the  project 
Headstart  and  that  of  the  Job  Corps? 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  relationship  of 
Headstart  and  the  Job  Corps  is  that  if 
we  can  vastly  expand  the  Headstart 
program  in  scope  and  effectiveness,  if  we 
decided  now  to  devote  our  resources  and 
talents  to  do  the  job  right,  and  if  we  in¬ 
volve  each  of  the  2*4  million  children  in 
our  country  who  urgently  need  Head¬ 
start  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  their 
school  careers,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  not  need  the  Job  Corps  10  years 
from  now. 

We  will  have  broken  once  and  for  all 
that  chain  of  poverty— inherited,  en¬ 
demic,  built-in,  structured  poverty— 
which  now  cuts  through  virtually  every 
age  group  in  our  society. 

The  Republicam  proposal  would  have 
us  turn  back  each  of  the  constituent 
poverty  programs  to  the  existing  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  logically  might  administer 
them.  Superficially,  that  seems  like  an 
intriguing  prospect. 

But  let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  the  last  generation  we  have  had 
agencies  which  could  have  looked  at  this 
problem  of  structured  poverty  in  our 
midst.  We  have  had  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  has 
a  Children’s  Division,  that  has  educa¬ 
tion  programs  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
had  an  Agriculture  Department  that  has 
been  running  training  programs  of  all 
kinds. 

We  have  had  a  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  lends  money.  We 
have  had  a  Department  of  Labor  with  a 
variety  of  training  programs. 

But  not  a  single  one  of  these  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  ever  went  beyond 
serving  their  general  broad  constituen¬ 
cies  to  attack  the  special  narrow  prob¬ 
lem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
They  were  serving  their  general  constitu¬ 
encies  with  a  broad-gaged  shotgun,  and 
none  of  those  pellets  really  hit  the  pov¬ 
erty  target  on  the  eye;  the  20  percent  of 
our  people,  30  to  35  million  Americans 
who  have  not  been  reached  by  this 
enormous  variety  of  established,  tradi¬ 
tional  governmental  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  created  under  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  of  an  essentially  mid¬ 
dle-class  society. 

That  is  why  in  a  time  of  unequaled  af¬ 
fluence  and  plenty,  at  a  time  of  labor 
scarcity  in  many  areas  of  our  economy, 
at  a  time  when  the  unemployment  rate 
for  male  whites  over  21  is  down  to  1.2 
percent,  a  rate  economists  character¬ 
ize  as  frictional  unemployment,  not  really 
unemployment  at  all;  in  this  same  day 
and  age  we  have  an  unemployment  rate 
well  up  in  the  twenties  for  Negro  teen¬ 
agers,  and  an  unemployment  rate  among 
adult  Negroes  of  8.3  percent  or  2%  times 
the  3.1-percent  unemployment  rate  for 
adult  whites. 

Our  existing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  have  passed 
over  the  question  of  the  special  and  in¬ 
sistent  need  in  our  society  for  analysis 


and  treatment  of  structured  permanent 
poverty. 

The  one  thing  that  we  need  more  than 
anything  else,  even  above  coordination, 
is  innovation  and  experimentation,  cour¬ 
age  in  devising  new  programs,  new  tools, 
new  techniques  in  meeting  the  problem 
of  poverty. 

The  programs  of  the  existing  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  real  sense  have  fortified 
and  sustained  the  existence  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  poverty  subgroup  in  our  society. 
The  OEO — this  a  single  agency  which 
has  as  its  only  constituency  the  poverty- 
afflicted  in  our  midst — is  the  only  kind 
of  agency  which  can  and  will  have  the 
courage  to  innovate,  to  experiment  and, 
if  you  please,  to  make  some  mistakes. 

Of  course  they  have  made  mistakes  in 
the  poverty  program  because  they  were 
looking  for  new  approaches,  new  pro¬ 
grams,  new  tools,  new  answers  to  the 
problem  of  poverty,  which  have  escaped 
the  policymakers  in  the  established 
executive  branch  agencies. 

I  believe  deeply  that  it  is  only  in  one 
agency,  with  courageous,  innovative 
leadership  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
the  new  answers — we  urgently  seek  the 
imaginative  innovative  programs  now 
the  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  failed  to  develop. 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  regret  that 
it  should  be  necessary  for  this  Committee 
to  attempt  to  do  what  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  should 
have  done,  that  is,  to  give  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  to  reasonable  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  programs  roughly  labeled  as  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

The  alternative  before  us  is  a  major 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive  one.  Yet,  the  limitations  of 
debate  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  go 
into  the  details  that  really  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  come  up  with  a  sound  logical 
explanation  of  this  as  a  reasonable  alter¬ 
native. 

In  my  opinion,  the  justifications  for 
continuing  OEO  as  it  is  now  set  up  do  not 
add  up  to  very  much.  Proponents  of  the 
bill  argue  that  we  need  a  new  bureauc¬ 
racy.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
one  of  the  reasons  OEO  was  established — 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  put  quite  baldly — 
is  that  we  cannot  trust  the  old  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schetjer]  who  preceded  me  said  that  in 
almost  so  many  words. 

The  original  idea  was  that  we  must  set 
up  OEO  as  a  competitor  with  the  var¬ 
ious  Federal  agencies  which  have  had 
this  broad  responsibility,  this  vital  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  alleviate  poverty,  for 
which  we  are  currently  spending  over 
$30  billion  a  year  because  the  estab¬ 
lished  agencies,  it  is  claimed,  have  not 
been  doing  much  of  a  job. 

One  of  the  proponents  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  described  the  clouded  bureauc¬ 
racy  which  has  been  attempting  to  fight 


poverty  in  a  variety  of  fields.  In  my 
opinion — I  recognize  my  opinion  is  not 
going  to  be  worth  very  much  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  prevails  now  at  the  end 
of  a  session — it  is  no  answer  to  set  up  a 
new  bureaucracy  which  shows  all  the 
elements  of  weakness  of  the  old  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  a  lot  more  weaknesses  besides. 

Unless  we  take  a  look  at  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  new  bureaucracy,  we  are 
going  to  be  bogged  down  in  an  even  more 
serious  morass  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no¬ 
body  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  say 
we  should  not  look  at  the  weaknesses  of 
the  new  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
Congress  had  not  looked.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Republicans  to  set  up  their  own 
task  force  on  the  economic  opportunity 
program  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  do 
the  job  the  committee  members  should 
have  done.  I  happened  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  the  Democrats  did  not  make  the 
same  effort  to  look  to  the  people  who 
are  running  these  programs  financed  by 
OEO,  and  see  them,  and  hear  what  those 
people  have  to  say  about  the  weaknesses 
of  the  poverty  program.  If  we  can  find 
out  what  the  weaknesses  are — even 
though  this  is  a  campaign  year,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  as  anxious  as  the  Demo¬ 
crats;  indeed,  we  are  obviously  even  more 
anxious — we  can  improve  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

If  we  had  done  an  adequate  job  in  the 
committee,  either  by  holding  hearings 
in  Washington  or  by  going  into  the  field 
and  listening  to  what  the  people  have  to 
say,  we  would  be  better  off  now  in  eval¬ 
uating  what  is  being  proposed  here  to¬ 
day.  That  is  my  basic  point. 

All  this  talk  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  not  look  at  what  the  committee  is 
proposing  and,  for  goodness  sakes,  do  not 
look  at  any  alternative  suggestions  that 
may  be  offered  even  though  we  know  this 
program  is  not  working.  We  acknowl¬ 
edge  we  are  making  mistakes,  but  it  is 
argued  we  should  go  ahead  anyway — this 
is  no  way  to  legislate,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel¬ 
come  this  ecumenical  spirit  evidenced  by 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  we  can  un¬ 
dertake  a  deep,  thoroughgoing  probe  of 
the  program,  in  which  the  Republican 
side  will  join. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  we  ever 
have  more  Members  of  the  minority  side, 
and  especially  if  we  become  the  majority 
party,  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of 
that  eventuality.  Then  we  can  get  a 
better  and  more  objective  look  at  these 
programs  than  we  have  had  under  the 
present  leadership. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
phrase  used  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  just  preceded  me,  sounds 
vaguely  familiar.  We  heard  a  year  ago: 
“We  hope  we  can  have  an  investigation 
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in  depth.  We  hope  we  can  look  at  this 
program  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We  hope 
we  can  develop  the  weaknesses  and  in¬ 
corporate  improvements  into  this  legis¬ 
lation.” 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen]  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  our  committee  when  we  first  wrote 
the  poverty  legislation.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  way  it  was  all  written,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  were  locked  out 
and  could  not  participate  and  offer  our 
suggestions.  He  also  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  taking  the  lead  in  going  out  and 
holding  hearings  in  the  field,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Goodell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  When  these  task 
force  hearings  were  held  by  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  invited  to  testify,  and  testified,  and 
Democrats  and  Republicans  working  in 
the  poverty  program  praised  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  said  they  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  efforts  which  were  going 
on  in  the  field. 

I  might  say  also  that  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  ADA  and  CORE  and  a  variety 
of  officials  locally  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  particularly  a  very  heavy 
leavening  of  the  poor  themselves,  testi¬ 
fied. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  should 
have  been  done  officially  by  our  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  thought  it  was  going  to 
proceed  last  year  when  we  set  up  the 
committee  task  forces. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  work  in  the  field. 

I  hope — it  is  a  rather  vain  hope,  I 
fear — that  perhaps  the  words  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  will  bode  a  little 
better  situation  in  the  coming  year  and 
that  we  will  evenutally  reach  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  be  willing  to  go  out  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  this  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  cannot  re¬ 
sist  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  whatever 
we  do  in  terms  of  trying  to  make  this  a 
better  program  should  be  apolitical,  non¬ 
political,  and  bipartisan. 

I  recall  the  task  force  movement  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Washington,  going  to  the  great 
cities,  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  our 
great  cities  program.  I  like  to  think, 
always,  that  I  come  from  the  first  city  in 
America,  the  great  City  of  New  York. 

I  believe  my  memory  serves  me  cor¬ 
rectly  in  this  respect,  that  the  first  city 
targeted  in  for  the  task  force  to  examine, 
in  terms  of  the  big  cities  program,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  was  New  York 
City. 


I  ask  the  gentleman  to  confirm  this 
for  me  now.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some 
mysterious  but  not  ulterior  reason,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  New  York  City  said,  ‘‘Not 
yet,  boys,  we  are  not  quite  ready  for 
you,”  or  something  to  that  effect,  New 
York  City  was  stricken  from  the  list  and 
the  first  city  in  America  became  Phila¬ 
delphia? 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  confirmation. 
This  was  not  done  politically.  It  was 
done  because  New  York  City  was  not 
quite  ready  to  have  a  close-cut  examina¬ 
tion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  he  is  not  correct.  I 
am  not  sure  which  city  was  first. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  certain,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  because  I  am  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  list  of  cities  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  first  city  scheduled 
there  was  New  York,  and  New  York  was 
stricken  from  the  list,  and  New  York 
never  became  a  subject  of  examination 
by  the  task  force. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  decline  to  yield  further  at  this 
time.  I  have  only  5  additional  minutes, 
which  I  appreciate,  but  this  is  my  own 
time  and  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

A  list  was  published.  There  was  no 
secrecy  about  the  plans  of  our  task  force. 
A  list  was  published  of  cities  in  which 
we  hoped  to  hold  hearings  during  the 
summer.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  a  cur¬ 
tailment  was  necessary.  It  w’as  neces¬ 
sary,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  modify 
that  schedule  in  substantial  ways. 

This  was  necessary,  for  one  reason, 
because  of  the  protracted  airlines  strike. 
We  had  hoped  to  get  out  to  Denver,  for 
example,  but  we  could  not.  We  had 
hearings  set  up  in  San  Diego,  but  we 
were  obliged  to  postpone  them  a  month. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  because  of  the  necessity  for  cam¬ 
paigning  only  on  weekends  when,  if  the 
leadership  had  seen  fit,  we  might  have 
finished  our  legislative  duties  by  Labor 
Day. 

What  has  developed  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  task  force  is  a  beginning  of  some¬ 
thing  which  needs  far  more  attention 
than  it  has  had. 

I  might  say,  there  was  no  decision  to 
go  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  example,  for 
political  reasons.  We  had,  as  one  of  the 
key  witnesses  in  Philadelphia,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion.  If  our  motivation  had  been  politi¬ 
cal,  presumably  we  would  have  been  in¬ 
terested  only  in  hearing  Republicans, 
and  we  Republicans  would  not  have 
wanted  to  hear  what  Democrats  had  to 
say. 

Admittedly  a  good  many  of  the  people 
who  testified  were  very  critical  of  the 
political  motivations  behind  the  poverty 
program,  as  established  in  Philadelphia. 
That  was  no  reason  for  us  to  keep  away. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Democrats  have  as 
much  obligation  as  we  to  look,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  way  the  Daley  organization 
in  Chicago  has  perverted  what  should  be 
done  with  the  OEO  programs,  and  what 
is  being  done  with  the  poverty  programs 
in  Philadelphia. 
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It  does  no  good  simply  to  ignore  these 
problems  and  to  argue  that  Republicans 
are  indulging  in  partisan  maneuvering 
because  we  go  to  these  cities.  We  had 
full  cooperation,  I  might  say,  from  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  Republicans  and  participants 
in  OEO  programs  in  San  Diego. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  although  I 
shall  not  object. 

Many  of  us  on  this  side  have  spoken 
for  our  5  minutes  and  we  have  not  gone 
on  and  on.  I  was  very  concerned  when 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
born]  refused  to  yield  on  this  side  and 
defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
following  a  pattern  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  after  we  yielded  the  15  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  regret  so  much  of  this  debate  on 
this  bill  has  been  so  dead,  with  virtually 
no  exchange  between  people  with  differ¬ 
ing  ideas.  In  my  opinion,  even  if  debate 
has  to  come  this  way,  with  extensions 
of  time  by  unanimous  consent,  this,  in 
a  sense,  is  not  usual,  but  it  is  better  than 
simply  ignoring  the  problems  which  the 
minority  bring  up  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  in  a  sense, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  did  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  to  yield  on  his  time 
and  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  would  re¬ 
quest  an  extension  of  his  time,  but  he 
declined  to  yield  to  me.  However,  I  do 
think  this  is  the  way  we  should  proceed 
so  that  we  could  have  an  exchange  and 
a  debate  and  not  just  listen  to  one  per¬ 
son  giving  his  views  and  refusing  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  other  side.  No.  2,  I  want  to 
say  that  there  are  a  couple  of  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  contributed  to  the  question  of 
going  to  New  York  City  by  our  task  force. 
One  is  we  had  to  pay  for  our  task  force 
to  go  there.  We  had  to  pay  all  of  the 
expenses  for  them  to  get  their  people  up 
there  and  to  carry  these  hearings  on. 
That  was  part  of  the  reason  for  having 
the  curtailment.  The  other  reason - 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  declines  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  second  reason 
was  that  we  were  advised  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  such  with  the  high  promise 
and  low  performance  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  particularly  in  the  Bedford-  Stuy- 
vesant  area,  that  this  was  a  very  inflam¬ 
matory  situation  and  we  had  better  wait 
before  going  up  there  and  inquiring  into 
the  limitations  of  the  poverty  program 
and  talking  about  improving  it.  We  had 
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better  wait  until  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  up  in  a  calmer  atmosphere. 
We  tried  to  be  responsible  about  this. 
This  advice  came  to  us  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  both  parties  and  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  views. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
further  that,  as  chairman  of  the  task 
force,  I  was  visited  in  Washington  in  my 
own  office  by  over  40  individuals  from 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  They 
gave  me  at  firsthand  a  very  unflatter¬ 
ing  description  of  the  way  that  these 
OEO  poverty  programs  are  being  han¬ 
dled  in  that  area.  So  I  had  an  indica¬ 
tion  there  was  a  problem. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  it  is  still  my  intention  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  get  up  there  to  listen 
to  the  people  most  directly  involved  in 
this  program  or,  in  some  cases,  those 
who  are  not  involved  but  who  are  poor. 
Unless  we  keep  our  ears  open,  it  seems  to 
me  we  will  not  make  needed  improve¬ 
ments  in  complex  programs  of  this  kind. 
So  if  you  can  take  a  leaf  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  book,  even  if  not  until  after  the 
election,  we  will  all  be  the  gainers  be¬ 
cause  we  will  come  up  with  better  legis¬ 
lation  than  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  twice  during  the  dis¬ 
course  just  past  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  mentioned  not  going  to  New  York 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  my  col¬ 
league  from  upstate  New  York  mentioned 
again  that  there  was  a  variety  of  reasons. 
I  will  admit  that  the  mayor  of  “Fun 
City’’  is  quite  popular  in  Variety.  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  if  there  were 
a  variety  of  reasons,  they  should  stimu¬ 
late  a  delectable  appetite  for  inquiry. 
They  should  really  spur  a  well-meaning 
team  to  go  up  and  find  out  why  there 
would  be  a  variety  of  reasons  why  you 
should  not  come  in  and  look  at  poverty 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  decline  to  yield  until 
I  finish  my  statement. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  trouble  in  New 
York.  If  you  want  to  build  better  legis¬ 
lation,  you  should  take  a  look  at  where 
the  trouble  lies,  and  I  should  think  if 
you  were  sincere — and  I  think  you  are 
sincere — you  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  coming  to  New  York  because  there 
might  be  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  Congress  should  go  where  the 
trouble  is  and  that  the  Congress  should 
look  hard  at  why  there  is  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  if  you  are  going  to  be  bipartisan  and 
nonpolitical  and  if  you  suspect  that  there 
is  a  problem  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  be¬ 
cause  the  program  is  not  being  operated 
correctly,  you  should  go  right  into  Bed¬ 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  there  is  not  being  rim  correctly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  sug¬ 
gest  this,  that  it  is  not  so  as  to  the  point 
about  which  the  gentleman  talked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
minority  were  traveling  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York,  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  stopped  at  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
we  would  have  picked  up  his  cost  of  that 
travel.  We  might  have  even  subsidized 
the  difference  between  the  fare  for  the 
gentleman,  an  amount  of  about  $3  or  $4, 
in  order  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  the  point 
time  and  time  again  that  I  do  not  want 
to  look  upon  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
New  York  as  a  partisan  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Lindsay  ad¬ 
ministration  took  over,  I  personally  met 
with  and  I  had  colleagues  from  New 
York  on  the  Republican  side  who  met 
with  me  and  we  said,  “What  can  we  do 
to  help  you  in  an  orderly  transition?” 

“Will  you  do  something  to  crimp  the 
salaries  at  the  top  levels  of  employment 
in  order  that  there  may  be  more  at  the 
bottom?” 

And,  “We  will  assist  you  in  every  way 
possible.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  get  any  re¬ 
quest  for  assistance,  although  we  have 
been  operating  this  legislation  for  some 
years.  They  did  not  accept  our  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  a  politi¬ 
cally  inspired  poverty  program  and  if 
you  want  to  put  a  stop  to  political  pov¬ 
erty  programs,  come  on  up  to  New  York, 
because  there  you  will  find  the  biggest 
“fat  cat”  program  that  exists  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  you  have  $45,000- 
a-year  directors. 

You  have  $35,000-a-year  assistants. 
They  have  not  gotten  into  the  flow  of 
things,  they  are  not  getting  into  the 
neighborhoods,  and  I  invite  you  to  come 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  our  poverty  program  as  it  is  now 
operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  coordina¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  all  the  facets  of 
this  program,  let  us  start  with  the  big¬ 
gest  city  in  the  world,  the  city  of  New 
York.  There,  you  can  only  get  a  look 
in  at  the  poverty  program,  if  you  are  on 
the  “Lindsay  team.” 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  my  colleague  who 
stopped  on  this  inspection  tour  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Carey  1  was 
appointed  to  a  task  force  supposedly  to 
look  into  these  various  matters.  And 
we  said  we  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  was  placed  on  this 
task  force.  We  were  supposed  to  go  up 
to  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  see  and  determine  why  the  poor 
were  not  involved. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  [Mr.  Carey]  was  gagged  and  we 
could  not  go  ahead  with  the  proposed 
program  of  inspection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  was  not  gagged  by  anyone,  or  else 
I  would  not  be  taking  the  position  which 
I  am  not  taking  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  has  been  a  very 


able  member  of  this  committee  and  he 
joined  me  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  searching  and  a  serious  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  problem.  I  agreed  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  serious  and  search¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  problem  because 
we  did  not  get  any  help  from  the  city 
administration  in  making  that  investi¬ 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  went  with 
me  to  Chicago.  He  saw  the  program,  as 
I  asked  him  to.  Now  let  us  examine  this 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  situation  as  we  did 
in  Chicago  and  to  see  the  problems  di¬ 
rectly  as  they  exist,  then  compare  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
did  we  get  to  Chicago  from  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  situation? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  made  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  2,000  demonstrators  who 
appeared  on  Capitol  Hill.  Rumors  pre¬ 
vailed  that  many  of  the  demonstrators 
were  on  the  public  payroll.  I  wish  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  people  appearing  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  see  their  Congressmen  on  any  is¬ 
sue,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis¬ 
take  and  certainly  one  that  needs  to  be 
examined  if  they  are  on  the  payroll  and 
if  their  expenses  are  paid  by  the  poverty 
program  to  appear  here  to  lobby. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  stated  yesterday  that  he  would 
secure  information.  I  believe  these  facts 
should  be  on  the  table  at  this  point,  and 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  has 
any  information  concerning  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
inquiry  about  this. 

I  am  advised  that  it  is  against  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  regula¬ 
tions  to  pay  any  expenses  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  None  have  been  paid.  None  will 
be  paid.  To  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday, 
if  there  is  any  attempt  to  collect  any 
money  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  for  this  type  of  activity,  I  will 
violently  resist  it  and  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  stop  the  paying  of  any 
money.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  money  has  been 
paid. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  when  he  says, 
“Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  money” 
does  he  mean  from  the  national  office 
here  in  Washington  or  does  he  mean 
OEO  money  that  was  used  in  community 
action  agencies  in  the  local  cities? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  mean  no  Federal 
moneys. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  answer  is  accurate  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  not  willingly 
misstate  any  facts. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  hope  also  that  it  is 
accurate.  If  it  is  wrong,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  this  is  the  information  that  has 
been  given  to  me  and  I  believe  it.  I  will 
follow  through  on  it,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  would  wish  to  point  out  that  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  some  of  the 
expenses  have  been  paid  out  of  these 
community  action  programs.  If  this  is 
true,  this  is  Federal  money. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  know  that  article 
have  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  titles 
of  the  newspapers — describing  how  these 
funds  were  raised  and  how  the  program 
of  the  people  coming  down  here  was 
financed.  I  said  yesterday,  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  it.  I  said  that  I  thought  Congress¬ 
men  could  be  reasoned  with  and  not  co¬ 
erced.  I  have  not  talked  to  any  Con¬ 
gressman  who  was  involved  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  yesterday  who  thought  he  was  co¬ 
erced.  I  do  not  think  anybody’s  integrity 
has  been  infringed  upon  or  lost  and  cer¬ 
tainly  mine  has  not. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  sure  nobody  will 
be  excited  about  a  visitor  coming  to  the 
office.  But  the  point  I  make  is  that  if 
the  taxpayers’  money  is  being  used,  it  is 
a  misuse  of  the  taxpayers’  money  and 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  this  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Now  it  was  brought  out 
on  this  floor  that  voter  registration  ac¬ 
tivities  were  going  on  in  Cincinnati.  It 
has  not  been  disputed.  If  that  is  true, 
it  certainly  is  a  misuse  of  funds  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  used  on  a  partisan  basis, 
■whether  it  be  Republican  or  Democratic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly  on 
this  floor  called  attention  to  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  has  done  nothing  about  this.  I 
have  documented  these  facts.  If  we  see 
a  series  of  incidents  in  our  Government, 
if  these  persons  appearing  here  are  on 
the  payroll,  if  we  condone  voter  regis¬ 
tration  misuse  of  funds,  if  we  condone 
violations  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  has 
been  done,  then  we  as  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  failing  to  meet  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  because  the  people  of  our  great  coun¬ 
try  are  entitled  to  better  and  cleaner 
handling  of  public  affairs  where  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  used. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  number  of 
individuals  came  down  from  Newark, 
N.J.,  to  petition  in  favor  of  this  poverty 
bill.  It  so  happens  I  took  a  flight  from 
Washington  to  Newark  yesterday  to  meet 
an  evening  commitment.  On  the  plane 
with  me  were  a  number  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  with  their  buttons  still  in  their 
lapels.  I  did  not  ask  any  of  them  how 
their  trips  were  financed.  I  would  sim¬ 
ply  like  to  say  that  the  cost  of  an  air¬ 
plane  trip,  one  way  from  Washington  to 


Newark,  is  $18.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
there  are  other  and  cheaper  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  between  those  two  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  before  us,  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  which  has  been  proposed,  and  of 
the  poverty  program  itself.  There  has 
been  surprisingly  little  discussion  about 
the  necessity  for  such  a  program.  I  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  necessity.  Yes,  I 
know  that  there  is  great  poverty  in  many 
areas  of  our  country,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  some  Americans  to  get  their  heads 
above  water.  But,  I  know  too  that  the 
Congress  has  approved  many  programs 
to  help  those  who  want  a  better  life.  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  there  is 
a  requirement  for  the  poverty  program 
which  is  now  under  debate.  Its  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  period  of  its  existence 
certainly  have  not  added  to  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  program.  The  stories  of 
waste,  of  extravagance,  of  overpayment 
of  officials,  of  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
Job  Corps,  of  failure  to  accept  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibilities  inherent  in 
the  program;  all  are  well  known.  I  find 
too  little  that  refutes  those  charges.  I 
find  altogether  too  little  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  essentiality  of  continuing  the 
program  now  that  its  test  run  has  been 
made. 

America  is  very  deeply  involved  in  war. 
It  is  a  difficult  war  to  fight,  in  a  difficult 
terrain  and  with  difficult  supply  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  a  very  costly  war.  Add,  too, 
the  mounting  forces  of  inflation,  and 
here  the  prospects  are  fully  as  frighten¬ 
ing  as  any  other  threat  which  confronts 
our  Nation.  America  just  cannot  afford 
everything  for  everybody.  Our  country 
can’t  take  a  chance  on  inflation  getting 
further  out  of  hand.  So  very  little  has 
been  done  either  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
Government  or  to  stop  inflation.  There 
is  talk,  persuasive  talk,  but  the  record 
sheet  shows  no  results.  There  are  no 
significant  accomplishments  at  this  date. 

Congress  could  perform  a  distinct  serv¬ 
ice  by  killing  this  bill.  The  Nation  doesn’t 
require  a  poverty  program  now.  Most 
of  the  essential  work  that  is  needed  in 
this  field — and  some  is  needed — will  be 
done  whether  or  not  there  is  a  poverty 
program  as  such.  No  one  questions  the 
desirability  of  cutting  the  cost  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  where  this  properly  can  be 
done.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that 
governmental  expenditures  are  forcing 
inflation  upward.  No  one  questions  the 
fact  that  expenses  of  war  must  be  met 
regardless  of  inflation.  By  rejecting  the 
authorization  for  a  continuation  of  the 
poverty  program,  the  Congress  would 
take  a  major  forward  step  in  establishing 
a  sound  course,  and  it  is  the  course  which 
I  believe  the  American  people  want. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  concur  with  those  who  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated  that  our  constituents  do 
have  a  perfect  right,  and  they  should 
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exercise  the  right,  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  relate  their  views  to  us. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  my  community 
action  people  who  came  to  Washington 
to  lobby  for  the  poverty  bill.  While  I 
was  meeting  with  them  out  in  the  Ray¬ 
burn  Room,  Sargent  Shriver  came  by. 
He  was  his  most  gracious,  usual  self. 
He  autographed  their  propaganda,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  up  here  lobbying  yesterday 
also.  Then  he  had  a  few  needling  re¬ 
marks  to  say  about  me  in  front  of  my 
constituents : 

If  it  were  not  for  Bill,  my  problems  would 
be  over — 

Said  Sarge. 

My  constituents,  who  know  me  well, 
said: 

Sargent  Shriver,  we  know  where  ole  Bill 
stands.  He  is  our  friend. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  these  people  because  I 
know  them  personally.  They  are  poor 
people  and  they  are  on  the  poverty  pay¬ 
roll  at  home  under  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  I  talked  with  them  at 
quite  some  length.  I  asked  them  how 
much  allowance  they  had  been  given 
to  get  to  Washington,  and  one  dear  lady 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  number  of 
years  said : 

Bill,  they  were  kind  of  skimpy.  They  gave 
us  only  $16-a-day  per  diem. 

Then  a  gentleman  spoke  up  and  said: 

We  did  get  a  little  car  allowance. 

They  planned  on  staying  only  1  day. 
Last  evening  the  weather  was  inclement 
and  they  called  my  office  about  4 : 30  and 
talked  with  my  secretary,  who  is  also 
from  Akron.  They  said: 

You  know,  since  the  weather  is  so  bad, 
we’re  afraid  we  can’t  drive  back.  We  would 
like  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  if  you  believe  you  can 
get  us  reservations. 

My  secretary  called  the  Congressional 
Hotel  and  got  reservations. 

While  they  stood  at  the  desk,  and, 
being  poor  people,  without  much  luggage, 
the  manager  found  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn. 

But  they  knew  that  “old  Bill”  was 
their  friend.  They  called  our  office  and 
my  secretary  authorized  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  to  state  that  I  would  stand  for 
the  bill  if  they  could  not. 

These  people  are  honest  and  sincere 
people.  They  were  not  asking  to  borrow 
money.  They  were  only  asking,  you 
might  say,  that  I  sign  the  note. 

But  they  then  said  to  the  manager: 

We'li  call  Akron.  We  think  we  can  get 
the  bill  OK’d. 

Now,  laugh  if  you  want  to,  cry  if  you 
may,  those  of  you  who  have  just  been 
snickering.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons!  may  want  to  make  a  call 
to  the  hotel  in  a  few  minutes  to  check 
for  himself.  They  called  Akron  and  they 
got  an  OK  from  the  Greater  Summit 
County  Community  Action  Council  of 
the  poverty  program  at  home  that  they 
would  pay  the  bill.  When  they  left  this 
morning,  they  signed  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  is  being  mailed  to  the  Greater  Sum¬ 
mit  County  Community  Action  Council, 
72  East  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
these  five  poor  people  who  found  they 
could  stay  in  the  inn. 
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Now,  let  Mr.  Shriver  answer  this  one. 
He  might  say,  “I  am  not  responsible  for 
what  went  on  out  in  the  field.” 

I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  these 
people,  poor  people,  were  ordered  down 
to  Washington  under  the  same  situa¬ 
tion.  They  were  being  paid  $16  per  diem 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  go  over  to  the 
Congressional  Hotel  and  ask  for  Mr. 
Bacheck,  the  manager,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  issue  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  if  it  is 
not  paid  by  the  Community  Action  Coun¬ 
cil  at  home,  of  course,  I  will  pay  it.  But 
what  a  shame  they  had  to  come. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  a  little  bit 
confused,  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  the  OEO  to  pay  the 
overnight  lodging  expenses  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  or  whether  it  would  have  been  worse 
for  the  gentleman  to  have  set  the  prece¬ 
dent  he  perhaps  intended  to  set. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  that  I  was  raised  in 
poverty.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  broke. 
These  people  would  like  to  have  gone 
home  last  evening. 

But  they  were  not  in  a  brandnew  car. 
They  were  in  an  old  car.  The  weather 
was  bad  and  the  driving  would  have  been 
difficult.  They  are  honest  people.  If 
the  OEO  does  not  pay  them  as  they 
promised  to,  I  will  consider  it  a  Christian 
gesture,  in  the  name  of  those  who  believe 
in  helping  poor  people,  and  I  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  this  word  does  not  get  back  to 
Louisiana  very  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ayres 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  would  be  advisable  for  this  committee 
to  make  certain  that  Sargent  Shriver  is 
called,  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  answer  the  many  charges 
that  have  been  made,  because  we  now 
have  new  rules  in  our  committee.  We 
can  expedite  things  overnight.  I  believe 
under  the  new  leadership,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chairman  Powell,  who 
still  has  the  gavel — and  who  has  not 
broken  it  yet,  I  will  say  to  our  chair¬ 
man — we  can  take  this  bill  back  and 
come  out  with  a  clean  bill,  and  Sargent 
Shriver  then  will  be  able  to  prove 
whether  or  not  he  should  remain  on  the 
job. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
salute  my  distinguished  colleague  from 


Ohio  for  his  reference  to  the  new  rules 
of  the  committee.  He  said  that  we  can 
now  expedite  things  overnight.  I  am 
presenting  a  bill  tomorrow  for  the 
committee  at  its  regular  meeting  to  set 
up  a  model  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  rules, 
the  bill  is  in  order.  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  the  gentleman  will  stick  to  his 
word  and  help  expedite  things  overnight 
and  not  do  anything  to  block  the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  legislation  of  this  type.  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  its  consideration  the  other  day 
because  it  had  not  been  considered  un¬ 
der  the  new  rules.  Now  that  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  under  the  new  rules,  I  will  be 
there  and  discuss  it  under  the  new  rules. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Not  to  press  the  point, 
but  I  am  sure  the  deaf  will  be  glad  to 
hear  this. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  even  though  their  ears  might 
not  be  able  to  hear,  their  hearts  will 
feel  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
heart  I  know  you  are  right. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question.  There 
have  been  some  comments  about  the 
Cincinnati  voters’  registration  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  referred  to. 
What  are  the  facts,  and  what  is  supposed 
to  be  wrong  with  what  was  done?  Can 
one  of  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
side  tell  me? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman,  in  the  debate 
yesterday,  it  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  that  voter  registration 
had  been  conducted  in  Cincinnati  in 
Democrat  precincts  only,  and  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  poverty  program  were  con¬ 
ducting  the  voter  registration  drive. 
This  has  not  been  disputed.  I  hope  it 
is  not  true,  but  it  has  not  been  refuted 
by  anyone,  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  has 
gone  on,  it  is  wrong,  because  certainly 
if  it  is  used  in  a  partisan  way,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  line.  I  believe  it  should 
not  be  done  at  all  in  fact,  and  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  job  of  the  poverty  program 
to  register  voters. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  believe  one  of  the  things  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  ought  to  be  doing 
is  promoting  good  citizenship  and  citizen 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  if  they  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gilligan],  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vising  this  committee  just  what  did 
happen  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  to  set  the  record 
straight,  since  certain  allegations  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  voters’ 
activities  in  Cincinnati.  An  operation 
called  “REV-UP” — that  is,  Register 
Every  Voter — was  conducted  in  the  city 


of  Cincinnati,  culminating  on  Sunday 
past,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ohio,  we  had  all  the  polling 
places  in  the  county  of  Hamilton,  1,300 
places,  open  to  register  voters. 

Sponsoring  operation  REV-UP,  or 
among  those  sponsoring  it,  were  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Episcopal  bishop  of  southern  Ohio, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  YWCA, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  the  PTA’s  of  both  the 
public  and  parochial  schools. 

The  Neighborhood  Council  people, 
working  under  the  community  action 
program,  participated  just  as  much  as 
did  these  other  citizen  groups  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  every  American  citizen  ex¬ 
ercise  his  privilege  and  his  responsibility 
of  voting. 

Lest  this  slur  that  these  activities  were 
conducted  only  in  Democratic  precincts 
be  left  unchallenged,  I  believe  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  On  last 
Sunday  during  the  registration  hours, 
21,000  people  went  into  the  1,300  polling 
places  and  were  registered,  9,000  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  and  11,000  in  the 
heavily  Republican  silk  stocking  subur¬ 
ban  districts  outside  the  city  of  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Goodell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Mich¬ 
igan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Let  me  say, 
before  the  gentleman  directs  an  inquiry 
to  me,  I  fear  this  story  about  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  voter  registration  drive  we  have 
been  given  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  demonstrates  that, 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  minority 
have  more  indignation  than  they  have 
information. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  facts  in  the  Cincinnati  case,  and  did 
not  make  reference  to  it. 

We  did  investigate  a  number  of  other 
cases.  I  would  give  a  specific  example 
of  one  particularly  in  Durham,  N.C., 
where  it  is  established  and  admitted  that 
nine  of  the  poverty  workers  used  the 
poverty  vehicles  to  transport  people  to 
the  Democratic  precinct  meetings.  OEO 
subsequently  condemned  this  action  and 
said  that  it  was  wrong  and  that  they 
could  not  permit  this  to  happen.  Then 
subsequently  they  were  involved  again 
in  other  Democratic  activities. 

This  has  been  a  recurring  problem  in 
other  counties;  in  Letcher  County,  Ky., 
and  a  variety  of  other  places. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  us  to  be 
very  careful  and  very  cautious  when  we 
get  into  voter  registration  and  the  use 
of  poverty  funds. 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  they  went  around 
and  said,  “Do  you  want  to  contribute  to 
democratic  organizations?”  They  hand¬ 
ed  out  pamphlets  and  “democratic"  was 
with  a  small  “d”  but,  of  course,  how 
many  people  got  that  message? 
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There  are  a  lot  of  sophisticated  and 
indirect  ways  this  money  can  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  As  I  understand  the 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  I  checked  on 
them  and  it  is  my  information  that  the 
money  was  all  refunded.  I  regret  that 
these  people  were  used  like  that  or  used 
themselves  like  that. 

If  the  gentleman  will  support  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today,  H.R.  15111,  he 
will  find  in  there  there  are  very  stringent 
provisions  restricting  political  activities, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gilligan]  will  remain  on  the  floor  I 
believe  wTe  all  appreciate  the  light  he 
shed  on  these  allegations,  but  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  should  recognize 
he  still  has  not  answered  whether  or  not 
the  community  action  program  indi¬ 
viduals  concentrated  their  registration 
activities  in  the  Democratic  wards. 

He  merely  stated  in  the  final  analysis 
that  9,000  in  Cincinnati  registered  and 
11,000  in  the  outside  areas,  the  so-called 
suburbs,  but  in  no  way  did  he  shed  any 
light  on  or  anwser  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  community  action 
program  individuals  concentrated  on 
what  would  be  called  the  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  Democratic  wards  or  precincts. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Do  you  mean  do  we 
have  a  community  action  program  with 
workers  working  in  the  Indian  Hills  area, 
the  silk-stocking  Republican  area,  in 
Cincinnati?  We  do  not  have  much  of  a 
community  action  program  in  upper- 
income  Republican  areas  of  Hamilton 
County. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Then,  you  are  say¬ 
ing  that  they  did  concentrate  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  precincts? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  I  say  they  concen¬ 
trated  their  citizenship  activities  in  the 
places  that  they  have  been  working  in 
regularly  in  order  to  try  to  get  people 
involved  in  community  activities.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  suggest  that  a 
person  who  is  in  the  employ  of  a  program 
engaged  in  community  action  should  not 
participate  in  partisan  political  activ¬ 
ities?  Do  you  condemn  that?  If  you  do, 
all  right.  Fine.  Then  I  will  present  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
a  newsletter  circulated  in  the  Negro 
areas  of  Cincinnati  in  this  past  week 
which  is  signed  and  issued  by,  according 
to  Ohio  law,  a  gentleman  named  Ben 
Simpson,  who  is  identified  in  this  news¬ 
letter  as  the  “chairman  for  Taft  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  13th  award.”  He  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No.  Let  us  get 
back  to  the  original  point.  The  gentle¬ 
man  still  has  not  said  whether  or  not 
the  community  action  workers  concen¬ 
trated  in  what  might  be  called  Demo¬ 
cratic  precincts. 


Mr.  GILLIGAN.  They  concentrated  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  have  been 
working,  which  are  low-income  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and,  as  any  low-income  person 
in  this  country  knows,  if  he  wants  help, 
he  votes  Democratic. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  just  indicated  that  in  the  bill, 
2  years  late,  belatedly,  the  Democrats 
of  this  committee  have  decided  that  they 
are  going  to  put  in  a  Hatch  Act  pro¬ 
vision.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effec¬ 
tive  it  will  be,  but  2  years  ago  we  asked 
for  this  to  be  done,  before  you  set  up  all 
of  these  organizations  for  all  of  these 
people  working  in  partisan  ways.  The 
allegation  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gilligan]  indicates  that  there  are 
a  few  Republicans  around  in  some  of 
these  districts  that  could  be  helped  if 
they  got  to  them,  and  that  they  are  not 
all  in  the  Indian  Hills  district  of  Ohio. 
I  think  he  may  find  that  out  come 
November. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  certainly  indicated  he  has  a 
very  active  campaign  force  working  for 
him  among  these  poverty  program  work¬ 
ers  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation.  It  has  been  docu¬ 
mented  here  by  the  debate,  far  beyond 
what  I  expected  to  hear,  that  political 
appointees,  tax  paid,  are  engaged  in 
voter  registration  and  that  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  might  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  said.  The  words 
used  were  “partisan  political  activities.” 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Certainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  1  additional  minute  in  order 
to  hear  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Gilligan. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Despite  all  of  the 
references  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  activities  in  the  Cincinnati  area, 
the  one  documented  case  of  partisan 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  poverty  program  is  the  one 
that  I  cited  just  a  moment  ago  of  Mr. 
Ben  Simpson,  who  is  working  for  the 
Taft  Committee.  There  is  no  other  spe¬ 
cific  allegation  of  partisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Cincinnati  area  on  the  part 
of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  report  this. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  did  your 
campaign  manager  actively  solicit  signa¬ 
tures  for  your  petition  on  renomination? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Did  my  campaign 
manager? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Yes.  Solicit  for  you. 
Is  your  campaign  manager  a  member  of 
the  poverty  program  in  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Was  Mr.  Hansan  your 
former  campaign  manager? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Did  he  solicit  your 
petition  this  year? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  He  did  not  solicit  your 
petition  this  year? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Did  he  ever  solicit  any 
petition  for  you? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Before  he  was  in 
the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  use  some  of  that  time  that  I  reserved 
a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fought  out 
the  New  York  campaign  and  we  have  just 
finished  the  Ohio  campaign,  I  hope. 
And,  we  only  have  48  more  States  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  41  more  pages 
in  this  bill  to  go.  And,  I  want  to  see 
if  we  cannot  get  some  kind  of  agreement 
as  to  when  we  can  vote  on  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  and  see  if  we  can  reach  some 
agreement  with  the  gentleman,  either  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good¬ 
ell]  or  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  debate, 
for  the  first  time  perhaps,  is  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  interest  the  Members. 

Let  us  not  cut  it  off  too  fast.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  move  expeditiously,  but  if 
there  is  a  move  to  cut  off  the  debate,  we 
should  wait  a  few  minutes  and  not  make 
it  so  restricted. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Can  we  agree  to  cut 
it  off  within  a  period  of  5  minutes  or  10 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  agreed  a  while  ago 
that  after  we  had  talked  for  a  little 
while? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  During  the  preced¬ 
ing  colloquies  I  believe  some  issues 
have  been  raised  that  we  did  not  an¬ 
ticipate.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  go  a  little  longer  and  perhaps  this 
will  subside  and  then  we  can  place  a 
limit  upon  the  continuing  debate  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  suppose  we  go 
a  little  longer — 15  minutes  from  now? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  some  20 
Members  standing,  and  if  all  debate  ends 
within  a  period  of  10  minutes,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  saying  that  they  shall  have 
one-half  minute  each. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Each  of  the  Members 
standing  may  not  consume  their  one- 
half  minute  and,  therefore,  we  can  reach 
a  vote  on  the  substitute  at  an  earlier 
time. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  That  Is  a  very  unfair 
restriction.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  want  about  5  minutes, 
and  we  will  take  2  minutes?  Go  ahead 
and  take  5  minutes  and  we  will  take  only 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to  proceed 
expeditiously,  as  we  do.  But  I  believe 
when  you  have  20  Members  standing  it 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  impose  a  dt- 
bate  limitation.  Let  us  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  during  the  debate  in  the  next  10 
or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  in  about  5  or  10 
minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  start  moving  to  cut  off  all  debate?  I 
want  to  see  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  all  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  answer  what  has  been  discussed  here 
in  debate  during  the  next  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] — and  I  shall 
not  use  all  of  my  time — but  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  on  this  subject  at  this  very 
time  in  order  to  put  the  subject  matter 
into  focus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  considerable 
question  about  this  business  of  politics 
which  exists  in  the  various  programs. 

I,  myself,  a  year  ago  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  prevent  political  activity  in  the 
community  action  program. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  ,  in  discussing  my 
amendment,  stated  that  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  should  pass,  the  people  involved 
in  the  community  action  program  could 
not  even  talk  to  one  another. 

Thus,  by  design  and  by  conception,  and 
by  promise  here  on  the  floor,  politics  was 
the  only  thing  they  intended  to  talk 
about  in. the  community  action  program. 

Now,  then,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion,  why  if  all  of  these  remarks  we  have 
made  are  invalid,  has  the  committee  this 
year  adopted  my  amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  adopted  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 
The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
proposed  last  year  I  do  not  believe  is  the 
same  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
proposed  this  year.  If  it  is  the  same 
amendment,  I  suppose  we  can  have  per¬ 
suasion  by  reason. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  is  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  amendment  which  I  offered  last 
year.  When  it  was  offered  last  year  Mr. 
Gibbons  claimed  that  my  amendment 
was  full  of  so  much  punctuation  and 
such  other  language  that  he  could  not 
understand  it.  But  the  amendment  has 
been  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 


ida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  and  applied  to  the  bill 
this  year — Why? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  record  should  be  clear  that  last 
year  when  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  objected  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  he  used  the  language  along  that 
line,  it  was  so  complicated  and  had  so 
much  punctuation  in  it  that  no  one  knew 
what  it  meant.  The  language  that  was 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  yvas  the  precise  language  in  title  I 
of  the  poverty  law  that  had  applied  to 
the  Job  Corps  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  program.  That  language  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  was  resisted  last  year  as  similar  lan¬ 
guage  was  resisted  when  the  original 
poverty  program  came  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress. 

We  ought  to  have  had  a  Hatch  Act 
amendment  in  this  bill  a  long  time  ago. 
Now  that  most  of  the  workers  have  been 
hired  and  most  of  the  organizations  have 
been  set  up,  we  seem  to  be  ready  in  the 
committee  to  move  forward  and  apply 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  depart¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  from  the  matter  of 
partisan  political  action  in  these  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  it  seems  to  me 
among  the  letters  I  received  urging  me 
to  vote  for  increased  appropriations  for 
this  bill  was  one  from  somewhere  on  the 
west  coast,  either  in  California  or  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  stating  that  in  set¬ 
ting  up  some  of  the  activities  of  the  local 
programs,  one  of  them  was  clearly  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  director  of  the  program  in 
that  area  that  these  people  had  gone  out 
and  worked  for  the  passage  of  a  bond 
issue. 

Bond  issues  are  not  always  good,  some 
are  good  and  some  are  bad  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  controversial  in  a 
community. 

Do  I  understand  that  these  people 
were  used  to  go  out  and  take  a  side  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  a  bond  issue 
in  a  community — when  elsewhere  in  the 
letter  it  was  indicated  that  some  of  these 
people  were  from  outside  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
role  where  a  community  has  a  pending 
bond  issue  which  might  be  controversial 
and  merely  because  these  people  might 
take  one  side  or  the  other  and  they  em¬ 
ploy  government-paid  people  to  go  out 
and  become  involved  in  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  bond  issue,  I  think  is  funda¬ 
mentally  and  basically  wrong. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
again  if  the  change  this  year  as  far  as 
political  activity  is  concerned,  with  the 
amendment  that  has  come  out  of  the 
committee,  does  that  in  your  opinion 


prevent  engaging  in  political  activity  in 
community  action  programs? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Partisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity — yes. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  see. 

Then  what  happened — what  is  it  that 
brought  about  this  change  in  attitude 
over  that  you  had  last  year — what  has 
happened  that  would  constrain  you  to 
offer  this  amendment  this  year  to  this 
bill  to  prevent  partisan  political  activ¬ 
ity  when  you  opposed  it  so  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  my  amendment  or  not. 
It  is  what  we  agreed  to  in  committee. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  know  what  it  is 
that  caused  this  amendment  to  be 
brought  forth  and  passed  this  year  when 
it  was  not  necessary  at  all  last  year? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
personal  about  the  amendment  that  was 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  It  is  not  a 
personal  matter.  This  involves  political 
activities  in  the  poverty  program.  All 
America  is  interested  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  that  is 
before  the  House  at  this  moment.  We 
have  gone  in  all  sorts  of  directions  and  I 
would  like  to  add  just  one  further 
thought  before  I  go  into  the  discussion 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
bill. 

There  have  been  some  comments  about 
the  Chicago  program.  No  program  in 
America  has  been  more  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  than  the  Chicago  program  by 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  television, 
radio.  The  minority  staff  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Chicago.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  the  Chicago  program 
is  a  model  program  for  America.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mayor  Daley — and  even  his  most 
partisan  critics  must  grudgingly  admit — 
that  Chicago’s  mayor  is  the  most  compe¬ 
tent,  municipal  administrator  in  this 
country. 

The  Chicago  poverty  program  has  been 
a  model  program.  It  has  worked  well. 
It  has  had  its  share  of  shortcomings  and 
faults.  We  have  tried  to  correct  them. 

But  what  is  before  the  House  right 
now  is  a  substitute  bill. 

I  think  we  ought  to  devote  some  time 
to  a  discussion  of  that. 

H.R.  16307,  the  bill  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
says  in  its  preamble  that  it  is : 

A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined  efforts  of 
government  at  all  levels  with  private  en¬ 
deavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity  for  the 
poor. 

Now  no  one  could  quarrel  with  that 
very  lofty  ideal  and  that  very  lofty  goal. 
Yet  if  you  read  the  preamble  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  law  that  we  are  amending 
today,  it  also  states  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  act  to  strenghen,  supple- 
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ment  and  coordinate  efforts  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  that  policy. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  substitute  bill,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  is  perhaps  in  the 
right  church  but  the  wrong  pew,  because 
this  substitute  bill,  while  it  talks  about 
meshing  the  combined  efforts,  actually 
would  undo  the  very  thing  that  Congress 
did  in  1964  when  it  launched  this  massive 
poverty  program. 

Yesterday  I  said  that  I  will  concede 
that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
this  program  during  the  growing-pains 
period,  but  now  this  program  is  showing 
positive  results.  I  submit  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  would  put  us  right  back  to 
where  we  were  in  1964  before  President 
Johnson  proposed  to  this  Congress  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
would  serve  as  a  coordinative  agency,  as 
a  catalyst  for  all  the  programs  that  are 
now  being  undertaken  in  this  country. 
We  have  had  much  activity  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  previous 
Congresses  to  say  that  we  alone  discov¬ 
ered  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Many  agencies — the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  both  under  Democrats 
and  Republicans — have  made  efforts  in 
this  direction,  but  it  was  in  1964,  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  that 
we  took  all  these  programs  and  coordi¬ 
nated  them. 

I  say  that  for  us  to  accept  this  substi¬ 
tute  and  to  give  Headstart  to  the  Office 
of  Education  and  all  these  other  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
in  the  long  run  cost  us  more  money.  As 
we  develop  new  techniques,  new  ideas, 
new  policies,  we  are  going  to  make  this 
poverty  program  a  lot  more  efficient  than 
it  has  been. 

For  someone  to  suggest  a  substitute 
program,  now  that  our  earlier  efforts 
are  bringing  the  results  we  originally  en¬ 
visioned,  is  clearly  to  say  that  we  made 
a  mistake  in  1964.  I  cannot  believe  any¬ 
one  interested  in  true  economy  in  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  us  go  back  to  the 
old  days  when  each  agency  was  vying 
for  taxpayers’  funds  and  the  game  of 
one-upmanship  was  the  rule  of  the  day. 
Today  they  are  all  working  together. 
Today  a  community  action  program  or 
a  community  organization  or  a  commu¬ 
nity  agency - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  Without  objection,  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  you 
now  have  community  agencies.  They 
are  part  of  a  coordinated  program.  They 
submit  proposals  to  the  regional  office. 
The  regional  office  sees  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  looks  like,  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
duplication.  It  then  moves  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  OEO  works  with  all  these  agen¬ 


cies  to  put  the  package  together,  and 
we  achieve  both  economy  and  progress. 

I  submit  that  to  accept  the  substitute, 
well  meaning  as  it  may  be — and  there  are 
a  lot  of  good  features  in  the  substitute — 
to  accept  the  substitute  would  really  turn 
the  clock  back  on  a  program  that  is 
bringing  dignity,  hope,  and  opportunity 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
living  in  poverty  and  despair  much  too 
long. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
about  to  move  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  move  to  cut  off 
debate.  This  is  a  most  important  over¬ 
all  substitute.  I  have  not  yet  spoken. 
I  would  like  to  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  then  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
generously  yield  to  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  if  they  want  to 
reply  to  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  will 
have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  interrupt  the  gentleman.  He  may 
speak  all  5  minutes  if  he  want  to.  But 
I  move  that  the  debate  cease  on  this 
substitute  amendment  in  10  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  of  which  will  be  reserved 
for  the  majority  side.  I  so  move. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  heavy  steamroller  is 
in  evidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Time  cannot  be  reserved  by 
the  committee  on  a  motion  to  limit  de¬ 
bate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  then 
I  move  that  all  debate  cease  at  3  o’clock 
on  the  substitute  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
cease  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  120,  noes 
88. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
will  terminate  at  3  o’clock. 

The  Chair  observed  standing  at  the 
time  the  motion  was  made  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell],  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Teague],  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
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bama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews],  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor¬ 
head],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg],  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fras¬ 
er],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Farnum],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Matthews],  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGre¬ 
gor],  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  one-half  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  half 
minute  I  have  I  merely  wish  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  assurances  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  at  the 
opening  of  the  debate  that  there  would 
be  no  effort  to  close  off  the  time  on 
amendments  as  you  can  read  on  page 
22810  of  the  Record. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fully  debate  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
will  be  considered  this  year  there  should 
not  be  an  effort  to  ramrod  it  through 
without  ample  time  to  discuss  amend¬ 
ments,  especially  a  complete  substitute 
to  the  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  uncalled 
for  and  will  not  permit  the  kind  of  debate 
necessary  for  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons], 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

(Mr.  POLANCO- ABREU  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  arise  in  support  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 
Puerto  Rico  is  no  new  belligerent  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Poverty  is  an  old  foe, 
and  we  have  been  waging  war  against  it 
on  our  island  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  We  have  been  pursuing  this 
adversary  with  every  human  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resource  available  to  us,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  continue  our  aggression 
throughout  many  years  to  come,  because 
this  is  not  a  struggle  to  be  won  in  the 
first  engagement  or  with  a  single  cam¬ 
paign. 

We  in  Puerto  Rico  have  fought  pov¬ 
erty  on  the  housing  front;  we  have 
fought  it  on  the  education  front  and  on 
the  ramparts  of  industrialization  to  cre¬ 
ate  jobs.  But  mostly,  our  poverty  war  is 
being  fought  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  because  it  is 
the  kind  of  war  which  is  changing  the 
face  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

The  war  against  poverty  is  raging  In 
the  mainland  cities,  and  their  poverty- 
stricken  rural  counterparts,  and  this 
struggle  will  change,  finally,  the  face  of 
America  and  the  destiny  of  Americans. 
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When  we  consider  specific  legislation, 
such  as  the  bill  before  us  today,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  predict  with  any  precision  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  future  generations  of  Americans. 
But  since  I  have  had  experience  in  this 
type  of  battle,  I  can  well  imagine  what  it 
might  be:  Somewhere,  in  some  crowded 
American  city,  on  some  isolated  farm  or 
along  some  meandering  country  road  is 
a  young  man  or  a  woman,  unknown  to  us 
today,  who  because  of  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  programs  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  approve,  may  become  the 
person  to  change  the  entire  quality  of  life 
in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  all 
this  hemisphere.  He  may  be  able  to  do 
this  because  he  was  given  a  chance, 
which  he  might  never  have  had,  to  gain 
an  education,  to  rise  above  the  ghettos 
of  his  beginnings,  to  achieve  for  himself 
an  identity  and  a  purpose  without  which 
the  creative  personality  cannot  flourish 
in  a  democracy. 

I  can  predict  such  events  because  I 
have  seen  them  happen.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  them  with  some  of  my  impover¬ 
ished  friends  and  many  of  their  friends. 
The  human  spirit  needs  only  the  slight¬ 
est  nourishment,  and  it  can  flourish  in 
the  most  barren  of  soils.  Today  many  of 
our  cities  are  barren  of  opportunity,  but 
contain  vast  unused  reservoirs  of  pro¬ 
ductivity,  rich  in  untapped  talent — de¬ 
serving  people  awaiting  only  the  out¬ 
stretched  helping  hand  proffered  by  this 
bill. 

It  is  this  bill,  which  supports  this  new 
kind  of  war,  which  can  attack  and  smash 
the  vicious  poverty-ignorance  combina¬ 
tion  on  a  broad  front.  We  are  only  now 
firing  the  first  salvos,  and  assuredly  if  we 
continue  the  assaults,  we  shall  succeed.  I 
most  wholeheartedly  urge  that  we  do  not 
falter  in  this  appointed  task,  but  rather 
that  we  continue  with  new  resolve  and 
firm  determination. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  we  had  to  move  to  cut  off  de¬ 
bate  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
Many  Members  have  commitments  to  go 
home  and  to  do  necessary  things  on 
Friday. 

After  11  quorum  calls  in  these  past  3 
days,  and  after  more  than  2  hours  on 
this  one  amendment,  knowing  we  have 
103  others  yet  to  come - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Good- 
ell). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelsen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodell.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  30  sec¬ 
onds  allotted  to  me  be  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good¬ 
ell]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  same  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentlemen? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
regret  that  there  has  been  a  limitation 
of  time,  because  I  think  with  some  pa¬ 
tience  this  would  have  developed  into 
a  situation  where  we  could  have  with 
complete  agreement  disposed  of  this,  the 
most  important  amendment  which  we 
are  going  to  consider,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  I  am  not  particularly  moved 
by  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  about 
quorum  calls  being  made  when  we  are 
considering  a  bill  which  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1.75  billion.  This  bill 
should  benefit  and  affect  a  great  many 
people  across  this  land.  It  will  affect  all 
of  the  taxpayers.  We  should  have  a 
quorum  on  the  floor  to  deliberate  during 
a  discussion  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  may  say  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
if  we  had  294  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  feel  sure  we  would  be  able  to 
keep  100  here. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  this  debate  has  become  unnec¬ 
essarily  bitter  and  partisan.  I  would  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  major  proposal  here  today  in 
this  substitute.  It  is  a  proposal  which  I 
think  embarrasses  a  great  many  of  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  because 
it  incorporates  some  sensible  approaches 
to  programs  that  are  off  the  track. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  amused  when  I 
hear  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
say  that  in  1964  we  declared  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  we  started  to  fight  poverty. 
Now,  whatever  happened  to  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  and  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  the  New  Frontier? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  over  $40  billion 
that  we  are  spending  on  a  variety  of 
other  programs  which  affect  the  poor? 

We  have  heard  the  question  raised  over 
and  over  again  here  about  our  proposal 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  co¬ 
ordination.  Our  proposal  would  put  all 
Headstart  programs  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  Is  it  more  important  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  Headstart  programs  in  one 
agency  or  to  coordinate  Headstart 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
one  agency?  We  have  two  different 
agencies  in  Washington  now  making 
grants  to  our  local  people  for  Headstart. 
Local  officials  do  not  know  how  much 
they  will  get  from  each  one,  and  they 
have  different  standards  for  each  agency. 
Why  does  it  not  make  sense  to  coordi¬ 
nate  through  a  single  agency  with  an 
expansive  program?  We  will  double  the 
money  for  Headstart  in  our  proposal. 
Why  does  it  not  make  sense  to  put  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  OEO?  They  have  more 
than  they  ran  handle  in  all  of  these 
organizations.  It  is  cockeyed  adminis¬ 
trative  structure  that  you  gentlemen  sup¬ 
port,  and  I  hope  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  completely  revamp 
it  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Some  of  you 
will  have  to  look  with  embarrassment 
at  the  words  you  have  said  which  will 


be  written  in  the  Record  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  coordinate  all  of  these  programs 
when  the  administration  comes  forward 
in  a  year  or  two  and  faces  up  to  the 
necessity  of  disintegrating  these  pro¬ 
grams  into  different  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mi-.  Fraser],  for  one-half  minute. 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  is  defeated.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  OEO  programs 
across  the  country  are  taking  hold  and 
are  really  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  poor  neighborhoods 
and  by  the  poor  themselves.  I  spent  last 
week  touring  some  of  the  projects  in  my 
own  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  can  tell 
you  these  projects  are  well  run  and  are 
doing  a  good  job.  Suddenly  now  to  be¬ 
gin  to  revise  the  whole  organizational 
structure  of  the  poverty  program  under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  a  step  backward  and  wTould  be 
a  tragic  mistake.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  amendment 
adopted. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  attack  on  poverty.  Too 
often  we  allow  its  scattered  failures  or 
inadequacies  to  obscure  its  real  accom¬ 
plishments  over  the  past  2  years.  As 
Sargent  Shriver  said  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty,  the  OEO  in  less  than  2  years 
has  reached  over  600,000  preschool  chil¬ 
dren  in  Headstart  programs,  over  500,- 
000  teenagers  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  over  750,000  others  in  job  and 
skill  training  opportunities.  With  the 
help  of  the  OEO  projects,  over  2.2  million 
people,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  have  increased  their  earnings 
above  the  poverty  level. 

The  importance  of  the  OEO  programs 
Is  identified  by  examining  how  this  re¬ 
sult  was  achieved.  With  the  help  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  programs,  these 
2.2  million  people  took  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  Self-help  has  been  the  missing 
dimension  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
poor.  Self-help  is  the  new  dimension 
that  has  made  many  OEO  programs  so 
effective. 

The  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  that 
emphasizes  self-help  in  the  most  unique 
sense  is  the  community  action  program. 
I  can  speak  from  the  experience  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  when  I  say  that  CAP  has  given 
to  the  poor  the  organization,  the  incen¬ 
tive,  and  the  voice  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves.  Larry  Harris,  the  Minneapolis 
director  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
written : 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Congress 
does  not  see  fit  to  enlarge  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  particularly  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  for  this  fiscal  year.  The 
CAP  has  given  a  first  voice  to  the  low  income 
residents  in  our  community  which  we  must 
hear  and  heed  if  our  democracy  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  real  government  of  all  the  people. 

The  administration  recommendation 
for  CAP  authorizations  at  a  level  of  $914 
million  is  barely  adequate  to  maintain 
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programs  planned  on  the  assumption  last 
year  that  appropriations  for  this  year 
would  be  doubled.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  cut  this  authorization  to 
$805.5  million  is,  I  think,  unfortunate. 
But  to  cut  the  committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  even  further  would  be  disastrous. 
The  programs  long  planned  as  part  of 
coordinated  attacks  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  poverty  would  be  dangerously  affected. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  programs  and  their  potential  effect, 
I  read  to  you  from  a  list  submitted  for 
funding  by  the  Minneapolis  community 
action  program: 

A  family  planning  clinic. 

An  experimental  junior  high. 

A  reading  resource  center. 

Urban  area  summer  program,  cur¬ 
riculum  development. 

A  small  business  development  center. 

A  youth  employment  service. 

A  post  high  school  counselor. 

A  neighborhood  service  center. 

A  summer  work  training  program. 

The  amount  of  effort  that  has  been 
put  into  planning  these  programs — by 
officials  of  all  levels  of  government  and, 
most  importantly,  by  the  poor  them¬ 
selves — must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  I  urge  the  greatest  expansion  of 
the  war  on  poverty  that  this  Congress 
finds  possible,  and  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead], 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time,  also, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentlemen? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joelson]. 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Republican  substitute  has  been  called  by 
them  the  “Opportunity  Crusade.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  of  the 
crusades  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the 
crusaders  sallied  forth  to  save  the  in¬ 
fidels  and  they  hacked  them  up,  they 
mowed  them  down,  and  they  plowed  them 
under. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  afraid  that  this 
type  of  crusade  is  not  a  crusade  for  the 
poor,  but  a  crusade  against  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
substitute  will  fail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen]  for  one-half  minute. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  yield  his  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  for  one-half  minute. 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  yield  his  time  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  rMr. 
Goodell]). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  for  1  minute. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  would  cost  $300  million  less 
than  the  proposed  war  on  poverty.  And, 
it  would  double  the  funds  for  community 
action.  It  would  fully  fund  the  Head¬ 
start  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  OEO  would  be  stripped 
of  responsibility  for  all  programs,  except 
the  community  action  program,  with 
twice  as  much  money  as  now  contained 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  VISTA. 

Mr.  Chariman,  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
placed  under  the  manpower  development 
and  retraining  program,  where  under 
such  program  an  evaluation  could  be 
made  as  to  whether  they  are  more  aptly 
placed  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  a  State 
bonus  program,  a  program  designed  to 
bring  in  the  various  States  if  they  want 
to  give  money  in  addition  to  the  money 
which  is  contained  under  our  substitute 
and  the  committee  bill.  We  have  the 
new  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  this 
year  which  is  designed  to  get  private 
enterprise  to  train  and  provide  produc¬ 
tive  jobs  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
type  youths  at  the  age  level  of  16  to  22. 
We  would  require  at  least  one-third 
representation  of  the  poor  on  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  in  carrying  out  the 
various  aspects  of  these  programs,  as 
well  as  balanced  representation  from 
other  elements  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  legal  assistance  program,  but 
I  am  very  much  against  its  operation  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  a  young  lawyer  in  my 
congressional  district  to  Senator  Mur¬ 
phy: 

Clare,  Bushman  &  Baldwin, 

Attorneys  at  Law. 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  September  23,  1966. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy  :  I  viewed  with  great 
concern  and  appreciation  your  efforts  to  get 
the  War  on  Poverty  under  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  move. 

I  am  quite  concerned  with  the  way  that 
program  is  developing.  As  the  enclosed 
clipping  indicates  Senator  Alvin  Weingand, 
democrat  from  Santa  Barbara,  was  placed 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  recently 
formed  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Program  which  is  funded  by  Sargent  Shri- 
ver’s  office.  The  office  here  in  Santa  Maria 
has  two  receptionists,  two  legal  secretaries, 
and  two  attorneys.  No  private  law  office 
between  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  has 
four  secretary-receptionists,  and  yet  these 
people  will  be  competing  with  these  private 
offices.  Two  of  these  legal  secretaries  earn 
$100  a  month  more  than  the  highest  paid 
legal  secretary  in  the  community. 

The  attorneys  on  the  staff  are,  without 
any  experience,  among  the  highest  paid  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  area. 

The  spouse  of  one  of  the  attorneys  is  on 
the  Democrat  Central  Committee.  The  Dem¬ 


ocrat  incumbent  state  senator  is  on  their 
Board  of  Trustees. 

This  organization  appears  to  be  formed 
more  for  political  action  than  for  rendering 
legal  assistance. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  represent  a 
business  man  who  had  elected  to  become  self- 
insured  in  the  operation  of  his  automobile. 
He  had  an  accident  and  was  sued.  He  re¬ 
tained  us  to  represent  him.  He  had  lost  his 
position  as  manager  of  a  major  concern  and 
was  reduced  to  employee's  status  with  an  at¬ 
tendant  reduction  in  Income.  We  indicated 
to  him  we  realized  his  financial  plight  and 
worked  out  a  payment  program  where  he 
could  pay  us  $5.00  a  week  for  our  services. 
The  net  cost  to  him  probably  on  balance 
was  less  than  If  he  had  elected  to  have  in¬ 
surance.  This  was  agreeable  with  him  and 
with  us.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  case  that 
we  expected  to  get  rich  on,  but  it  was  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  he  needed  legal  assistance, 
and  we  agreed  to  represent  him  for  what  he 
could  afford  to  pay.  Half  way  through  the 
case,  he  and  the  war  on  poverty  got  together, 
and  the  war  on  poverty  said,  "You  don’t  have 
to  hire  an  attorney  to  represent  you.  You 
qualify  for  legal  aid.”  And  legal  aid  was 
rendered  to  him.  We  were  fired,  and  they 
represented  him  for  free. 

The  above  information  was  brought  to 
Congressman  Teague’s  attention,  and  he 
wrote  Sargent  Shriver,  who  in  turn,  sent  him 
the  enclosed  letter. 

Note  by  Sargent  Shriver’s  letter  the  OEO 
supposedly  is  not  going  to  underwrite  legal 
services  in  fee  generating  cases.  Not  only 
have  they  done  so  in  the  above  mentioned  ex¬ 
ample,  but  I  understand  in  Santa  Maria  that 
the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  is  assisting  people  in  tax  refund  cases. 

A  tax  refund  case,  though  it  may  generate 
only  a  small  fee,  does  generate  a  fee.  If  the 
person  is  capable  of  finding  an  attorney  who 
is  willing  to  represent  him,  why  should  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers  do  it? 

Many  of  the  same  kind  of  cases  that  we 
have  hitherto  considered  economically  mar¬ 
ginal,  but  nonetheless  fee  generating,  are 
now  going  to  be  handled  by  OEO  funded 
lawyers.  This  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is 
also  unwise. 

Even  the  largest  law  firms  in  our  area 
handle  cases  that  are  not  profitable.  They 
handle  them  because  this  is  their  obligation 
as  a  professional  person.  This  is  what  they 
owe  to  their  community.  Why  should  the 
government  step  in  and  handle  these  cases? 
The  government  wishing  to  subsidize  lawyers 
is  one  thing,  but  seeking  to  destroy  the  con¬ 
tacts  of  people  with  legal  problems  with 
regular  attorneys  is  another. 

I  would  suggest  one  of  the  most  economic 
way  of  seeing  poor  people  get  adequate  legal 
representation  is  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  permit  the  recovery  of  attorney’s  fees 
for  people  when  they  sue  their  government, 
or,  legislation  that  would  provide  for  direct 
payment  after  the  services  have  been 
rendered  by  a  private  attorney  to  either  the 
recipient  of  the  services,  or  the  recipient 
can  pay  the  attorney,  or  to  the  attorney  for 
rendering  the  services.  Either  system  should 
provide  that  the  person  receiving  the  as¬ 
sistance  pay  what  that  person  can  afford.  If 
he  cannot  afford  adequate  representation, 
then  what  he  can  pay  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  other  means.  This  certainly 
can  be  done  with  more  benefit  going  to  the 
poor  person,  fewer  high  salaries  paid  for 
bureaucrats  to  shuffle  the  papers  that  further 
deny  the  individual  their  rights,  and  a 
greater  good  for  greater  number  at  a  lower 
cost. 

I  suppose  the  lawyers  of  today  are  in  the 
same  boat  the  medical  profession  was  in  a 
decade  ago.  They  are  unaware  of  what  i6 
actually  going  on,  and  they  are  confused 
about  what  to  do  about  it.  The  truth  of 
the  matter,  unfortunately,  is  that  the  legal 
profession  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
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new  demands  placed  upon  It  by  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions.  There  simply  are 
not  enough  lawyers  to  go  around,  just  as 
there  are  not  enough  doctors  to  go  around. 
But  there  is  one  basic  difference  between 
law  and  medicine,  and  that  lies  in  the  ability 
of  one  to  find  an  advocate  to  challenge  his 
government.  The  government  does  not  un¬ 
derwrite  disease  and  injury,  and  yet,  the 
government  does  a  lot  to  create  legal  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  of  the  legal  problems  we  have 
to  wrestle  with  are  government  created, 
especially  when  we  deal  with  poor  people, 
social  security,  welfare,  insurance,  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  disability  benefits,  federal 
torts  claims  act  cases,  and  problems  of  the 
working  man  against  his  government  sup¬ 
ported  union.  These  are  all  problems  that 
are  marginal  as  far  as  fee  generating  ability 
is  concerned.  These  are  cases  in  which  at¬ 
torneys  throughout  the  country  are  spending 
much  of  their  time  to  represent  their  clients. 
It  would  seem  that  if  this  governmental 
agency  is  going  to  underwrite  these  claims 
against  other  governmental  agencies,  that 
there  would  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  doing 
it,  but  I  suppose  that  argument  is  moot  at 
this  point. 

I  attended  the  first  national  conference 
on  law  and  poverty  in  June  of  1965,  and 
Governor  Brown’s  first  state  conference  on 
law  and  poverty  in  August  of  1965.  At  both 
of  these  conferences,  I  begged  the  powers 
to  consider  the  effects  of  their  decisions  to 
underwrite  one  side  against  another  in  an 
economic  struggle  which  had,  at  its  origin, 
not  a  legal  cause,  but  an  economic  one.  I 
was  unable  to  find  an  answer  to  my  query 
as  to  what  justice  was  served  by  defending 
a  tenant  about  to  be  evicted  by  his  land¬ 
lord  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  when  the  basic 
facts  were  quite  simply  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  in  question.  I  asked 
what  further  justice  could  be  served  when 
the  landlord  looked  upon  that  rent  as  his 
whole  source  of  life  and  was  himself  in 
"poverty.”  These  were  questions  which  are 
still  unanswered. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  make  you 
aware  of  what  is  happening  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  County,  California,  with  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  California  Rural  Legal  As¬ 
sistance  Program.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  built  as  a  political  machine  for  selfish 
gain  to  clutter  the  courts  and  subvert  the 
rights  of  others.  If  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  Program  was  sincere  in 
assisting  the  rural  poor,  they  would  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Guadalupe,  not  in  Santa  Maria, 
and  would  be  divorced  from  political  pres¬ 
sure.  But  when  you  have  the  Board  of 
Trustees  made  up  by  an  incumbent  Demo¬ 
crat  senator  and  the  employees  married  to 
Democrat  Central  Committee  men,  you’re 
faced  with  all  the  evils  that  the  Hatch  Act 
was  designed  to  prevent,  albeit,  perhaps  more 
subtle. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ted  Bushman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
discussing  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966.  When  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  war-on-poverty  programs 
were  first  proposed  in  1964,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  original  act.  My  support 
for  the  new  program  relied  on  its  prom¬ 
ise  for  providing  needed  opportunities, 
especially  to  people  in  urban  areas,  such 
as  my  home  community  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  After  the  inception  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  watched  the  progress  of  its 
programs  carefully,  and  I  assisted  the 
community  action  program  in  Rochester 
in  getting  started.  Noting  the  worth¬ 
while  programs  and  progress  that  had 
taken  place  after  the  first  year  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  I  again  supported 


the  war  on  poverty  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  amendments  came  before 
us  in  1965.  While  I  had  noted  short¬ 
comings  In  some  programs  in  other 
areas,  the  capably  led  and  efficiently 
run  community  action  program  in  Ro¬ 
chester  demonstrated  to  me  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  had  served 
to  benefit  many  of  our  economically  de¬ 
prived  citizens. 

In  the  past  year,  my  contacts  with  the 
Rochester  community  action  program, 
action  for  a  better  community — 
ABC — have  been  increasingly  close. 
Having  witnessed  their  success  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Rochester  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past,  I  have  done  everything 
possible  to  insure  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  their  services  in  our  city’s 
impoverished  areas. 

In  order  to  show  more  specifically  the 
strides  made  by  ABC  in  Rochester,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point,  the  re¬ 
port  of  Otis  E.  Finley,  Jr.,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  action  for  a  better  community, 
which  he  presented  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ABC  board  last  June : 
Report  by  Otis  E.  Finley,  Jr.,  Executive 

Director,  Action  for  a  Better  Community, 

Inc.,  Annual  Meeting,  June  29,  1966, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  ABC 
Board,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  this  after¬ 
noon  on  a  Community  In  Change.  This 
change  is  viewed  through  the  program  ac¬ 
tivities  and  operations  of  Action  for  a  Better 
Community,  Inc.  and  covers  the  period  June 
1,  1965  through  June  30th,  1966.  I  will  not 
recite  a  mass  of  statistics  about  the  program 
during  this  period  for  two  primary  reasons. 
First,  much  of  the  statistical  information 
has  already  been  reported  publicly  through 
the  press  during  the  year  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ports  we  have  issued  from  the  various  proj¬ 
ects.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  human 
element,  services  to  the  poor,  can  often  be 
lost  in  a  mass  of  statistics.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  review  with  you  our  programs, 
problems,  and  progress  in  the  year  ahead. 

Your  Executive  Director  assumed  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  first  of  June  a  year  ago,  follow¬ 
ing  the  very  capable  leadership  of  the  interim 
co-directors,  namely,  Dr.  Walter  Lifton  and 
Dr.  Walter  Cooper.  The  immediate  task  was 
to  translate  the  grants  received  by  these  two 
gentlemen  into  action  programs  and  services 
for  our  citizens  in  the  Rochester  community. 
This  task  was  attempted  in  terms  of  four 
major  goals  or  objectives  of  the  community 
action  agency. 

1.  The  coordination  and  development  of 
services. 

2.  The  involvement  of  the  people  who  most 
need  help. 

3.  The  stimulation  of  change. 

4.  Total  mobilization  of  the  community. 

From  the  very  outset,  we  were  faced  with  a 

series  of  major  problems.  Of  critical  im¬ 
portance,  of  course,  was  the  involvement  of 
residents  of  the  areas  to  be  served.  Here  our 
Citizens  Advisory  Council,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Kathryn  Terrell  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  many  stalwart  citizens  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  gave  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
agency  invaluable  assistance  and  guidance 
and  help,  such  as  counsel  related  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  personnel,  interpretations  on  the 
various  aspects  of  each  individual  project, 
contacts  of  and  with  individuals  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  might  be  important  in  the 
execution  of  the  program,  and  in  many  other 
ways  which  could  not  be  documented  but  for 
which  the  Executive  is  eternally  grateful. 

An  immediate  problem  was  the  need  to 
recruit  and  to  obtain  personnel  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  which  were  just  getting  under  way. 
This  included  the  hiring  of  two  key  individ¬ 


uals,  namely,  the  Administrators  of  our  Title 
I  and  Title  II  programs.  In  a  sense,  we  had 
to  make  an  unorthodox  crash  effort  in  order 
that  the  program  get  started.  This  meant 
that,  in  some  instances,  tried  and  tested 
traditional  approaches  of  selection  and  re¬ 
cruitment  had  to  give  way  because  of  prac¬ 
tical  expediency.  At  this  time,  we  had  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  persons  on  the  staff  of 
ABC,  including  your  Executive  Director,  the 
Business  Manager,  two  secretaries  and  four 
persons  on  the  Lighted  Schoolhouse  staff. 
We  had  to  secure  personnel  to  man  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  included 
the  hiring  of  a  Project  Director,  a  number  of 
counselors  and  group  leaders. 

During  this  early  critical  period,  there 
were  some  delays  in  getting  our  grants,  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the  State  level. 
Following  receipt  of  information  that  our 
funds  had  been  approved  as  of  a  certain  date, 
we  were  already  passed  the  actual  starting 
date  for  some  projects  which  caused  funds, 
which  we  would  normally  have  begun  to 
expend  from  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the 
program,  not  to  be  utilized  because  of  the 
delays. 

The  summer  of  1965  was  also  the  summer 
of  so  called  Crash  Programs.  The  commu¬ 
nity  of  Rochester  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  which  was  designed  to  assist 
young  people  above  and  beyond  the  other 
funded  programs  by  ABC.  These  summer 
programs  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  City 
Recreation  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  City-County  Youth  Board  and  ABC.  All 
required  recruitment  of  personnel  for  the 
short  period  of  two  and  a  half  months  during 
the  summer.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  give  way 
and  defer  other  vitally  important  activities 
in  order  to  assure  that  our  summer  effort 
could  be  successfully  mounted  and  our  young 
people  in  Rochester  could  be  assisted  during 
a  most  vital  period  of  the  year.  During  the 
peak  of  the  summer  activity,  we  were  able 
to  involve  more  than  1500  Rochester  boys 
and  girls  in  a  variety  of  worthwhile  activities, 
including  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
various  recreation  and  day  camp  activities 
and  educational  efforts  through  our  Lighted 
Schoolhouse. 

Internally,  ABC  was  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  building  an  administrative  team,  a 
housekeeping  force,  to  provide  leadership  in 
management  and  fiscal  responsibility  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  challenged  to  put  in 
operation  seven  programs  of  major  dimen¬ 
sions,  each  of  which,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  unprecedented  in  any  given 
community.  There  was  an  external  problem 
which  the  agency  had  to  cope  with  also. 
This  problem  was  due  to  the  fact  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  was  so  new  that  there  were 
many  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions 
in  all  levels  of  the  community  as  to  what 
the  program  was  designed  to  do,  what  it 
could  accomplish,  what  it  could  not  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  community,  particularly  the  poor  com¬ 
munity,  had  been  conditioned  to  the  relative 
large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  funded 
to  Rochester  for  its  war  on  poverty.  Not 
having  seen  visible  evidence  of  any  activity 
up  until  this  point,  there  were  naturally 
questions  raised  as  to  what  was  happening 
to  the  money  and  who  was  getting  it.  The 
stories  appearing  in  the  national  press  did 
not  help  to  allay  these  fears  and  suspicions. 

During  this  period,  criticisms  were  levied 
against  Action  for  a  Better  Community  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  its  Board  of 
Directors,  with  respect  to  the  involvement  of 
the  poor,  with  respect  to  services  rendered. 
The  curious  thing  however,  is  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  criticism  leveled  at  the  agency  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  leveled  by  groups  and 
organizations  who  had  never  once  consulted 
with  the  agency  or  organization  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  these  remarks.  In  spite  of 
these  problems,  Action  for  a  Better  Commu- 
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nity  has  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  providing  help  with,  for,  and  by  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  poor  community 
in  this  area. 

On  the  subject  of  involvement  of  the  poor, 
several  things  can  be  said.  (1)  The  program 
is  entirely  voluntary  in  nature — people  can 
choose  to  participate  or  not  to  participate,  as 
is  the  choice  of  every  citizen  in  a  democracy. 
(2)  According  to  Sargent  Shriver,  National 
Director  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  there 
are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  poor  can 
and  should  be  involved  in  programs.  One,  of 
course,  is  in  employment.  Here  in  Rochester, 
ABC  has  consistently  planned  for  a  number 
of  job  opportunities  that  would  go  to  un¬ 
skilled  persons  in  every  one  of  its  projects. 
This  has  been  a  practice  from  the  very  incep¬ 
tion  program  was  never  intended  as  a  mass 
employment  program  or  a  public  works  proj¬ 
ect.  The  second  method  of  involvement  of 
the  poor  in  the  program  has  to  do  with  their 
role  on  policy-making  bodies. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  delib¬ 
erately  established  two  policy  groups  in  order 
to  provide  as  broad  a  base  as  possible  for 
community  representation.  In  Rochester, 
ABC  has  both  groups.  Some  cities  have  only 
one.  We  have  a  governing  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  we  have  a  Citizens’  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Citizens’  Advisory  Council  is  a  pol¬ 
icy  advisory  body  who  elects  its  own  repre¬ 
sentation  to  serve  on  the  overall  Board  of 
Directors.  According  to  the  Constitution  of 
ABC,  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Council  has  a 
majority  of  votes  on  the  ABC  Board.  It  is 
worth  noting  here  that  the  Vice  President  of 
ABC  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  and  is  also  a  resident  of 
the  area  to  be  served.  Membership  to  the 
Citizens’  Advisory  Council  is  open  to  any 
citizen,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
who  resides  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

Citizen  participation  in  committee  activity 
is  not  restricted  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  Citizens’  Advisory  Council.  Our  neigh¬ 
borhood  Service  Information  Centers  have 
an  advisory  group  of  residents  in  the  area  of 
the  Service  Centers  who  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving  not 
only  the  operation  of  the  Service  Center  but 
of  improving  the  services  to  the  people  in 
the  neighborhoods.  A  third  method  of  in¬ 
volving  residents  in  the  areas  to  be  served  is 
through  direct  services.  Here,  every  project 
of  ABC  to  date  has  involved  the  poor.  This 
includes  the  Work,  Education,  Training  Cen¬ 
ters,  where  adults  are  enrolled  in  Manpower 
Training  Courses  and  then  employed  on  the 
WETC  staff  and  the  neighborhood  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  Centers,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  their  parents  an  opportunity  to  work 
during  the  day.  The  Head  Start  program 
enrolls  pre-school  age  children,  all  of  whom 
came  from  our  critical  areas  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  we  are  to  assist. 

A  most  dramatic  example  of  involvement 
of  residents,  not  only  in  services,  but  also  in 
employment,  is  in  the  story  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  During  the  peak  of  op¬ 
eration  last  year,  our  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  was  able  to  put  money  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  young  people  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  amount  well  over  $100,000.00. 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  our  finan¬ 
cial  structure.  In  the  midst  of  criticism  and 
misunderstanding,  we  sometimes  fail  to  re¬ 
member  that  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
concern  about  local  anti-poverty  programs 
around  the  country  has  been  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  finances  available  for  programs.  It 
is  in  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  feel  that 
ABC  has  established  a  creditable  record. 
During  the  summer  of  1965,  we  established  a 
payroll  accounting  system  with  an  outside 
agency.  We  found  this  to  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  expediting  our  payroll 
which,  during  some  periods,  involves  more 
than  600  people  during  any  given  week. 


This  plan  set  into  operation  in  Rochester 
is  now  a  plan  which  is  recommended  by  OEO 
for  other  agencies  around  the  country.  While 
we  do  not  claim  credit  for  any  originality 
in  this  area,  we  do  wish  to  emphasize  that 
with  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  accounting  firm 
of  Price  Waterhouse,  we  have  been  able  to 
manage  our  affairs  in  a  most  business-like 
fashion.  This  is  documented  in  the  audits 
done  both  by  Price  Waterhouse  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  date. 

As  a  catalyst  for  change,  ABC  is  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  more  effective  co¬ 
ordination  in  development  of  services  be¬ 
tween  and  with  other  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  community.  We  have  been 
conducting  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
Youth  Board,  the  City  officials,  with  other 
youth-serving  agencies,  such  as  the  YMCA, 
Girl  Scouts,  YWCA,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  we 
might  best  meet  the  youth  needs  of  our 
citizens  through  a  combined  effort  in  which 
ABC  will  play  its  role  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  will  play  their  roles. 

Increasingly,  the  business  and  industrial 
community,  not  only  is  cooperating  with 
ABC  in  the  development  of  more  effective 
utilization  of  manpower  resources,  but  also 
the  business  and  industrial  community  is 
offering  help  and  services  to  ABC.  One  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  assistance  being  given  to  Mr. 
David  Anderson,  our  Title  I  Administrator, 
in  the  development  of  a  motivation  project 
for  young  people  using  audiovisual  equip¬ 
ment.  This  project  which  started  slowly  i$ 
beginning  to  expand  on  an  increasingly  ac¬ 
celerated  basis. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  along  with 
Xerox  and  others,  made  major  contributions 
in  the  early  development  of  the  agency.  The 
City  of  Rochester  and  the  Community  Chest 
both  made  cash  contributions  while  the 
County  of  Monroe  furnished  the  headquar¬ 
ters  building  for  ABC. 

A  major  goal  of  ABC  is  full  mobilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  community.  Although 
such  mobilization  may  take  months  or  years, 
there  already  is  evidence  of  continuous  and 
encouraging  progress.  This  mobilization  of 
the  resources  requires  planned  and  adaptable 
methods  of  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  problem  and  issues,  as  well  as  specific 
efforts  to  enlist  the  social,  educational, 
spiritual,  governmental,  civic  and  economic 
leaders  and  organizations. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  your  Executive 
Director  has  been  involved  in  more  than  70 
speaking  engagements  during  the  year.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  belief  and  opinion  of  some,  this 
effort  was  not  designed  for  suburbia  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  Speaking  engagements 
have  been  conducted  across  the  metropolitan 
community  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting 
to  the  total  community  the  problem  and 
nature  of  poverty,  its’  effects  and  what  all  of 
us  must  do  as  citizens  to  eradicate  the  misery 
and  suffering  from  all  of  our  people.  This 
effort  has  been  multiplied  by  many  members 
of  our  staff  who  have  labored  long  and  ardu¬ 
ously  evenings  and  weekends  so  that  we 
might  achieve  the  consensus  necessary  to  do 
a  first-class  community  job,  but  also  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  understanding  of  the  needs  and  to 
grope  for  methods  and  approaches  in  which 
we  can  all  help  each  other  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  for  all  time. 

In  short,  during  the  initial  tuning  up 
period  of  ABC,  we  have  tried  to  be  many 
things  to  many  people.  We  have  tried  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  all  types  of  organizations  and 
groups,  including  the  poor,  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  anti-poverty  program. 
We  have  tried  to  create  hope  where  there 
was  much  despair.  We  have  tried  to  insist 
that  following  reduction  of  federal  spending 
for  the  anti-poverty  program  as  presently  re¬ 
quired  by  law  in  1967,  the  community  must 
be  in  a  position  to  pick  up  its’  share  of  the 
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burden.  It  is  my  personal  feeling  to  the 
members  of  this  Board,  that  without  such 
continuing  communication  with  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  Rochester  commu¬ 
nity,  we  might  not  move  a  step  further  to¬ 
ward  realization  of  this  community-wide 
support. 

Having  reported  thus  far,  a  logical  ques¬ 
tion  would  be,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?” 
First  and  foremost,  I  would  offer  the  opinion 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  year  that 
a  major  need  of  the  poor  in  the  community 
of  Rochester  is  more  jobs.  We  are  not 
equipped  in  ABC  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
type  of  jobs  that  many  people  would  like  to 
receive.  This  raises  a  question  as  to  what 
else  can  be  done  about  about  the  job  problem 
for  the  poor,  generally,  unskilled,  worker  in 
our  community.  Some  have  suggested  a 
form  of  public  works  program,  others  have 
suggested  the  absorption  of  these  workers 
into  industry  at  this  time.  We  must  all  be 
aware  we  are  still  faced  with  problems  of 
training,  education  and  upgrading  for  an 
industry  which  is  basically  one  of  technol¬ 
ogy  in  this  area.  ABC  will  address  itself  to 
this  problem  and  its  solution  during  the 
coming  year. 

Another  major  problem  of  the  poor  in 
Rochester,  of  which  all  of  you  are  aware,  is 
the  problem  of  inadequate  housing.  ABC 
does  not  have  a  specific  charge  at  the  moment 
for  major  activities  in  the  area  of  housing  for 
the  poor.  However,  we  will  establish  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  representative  citizens  to  deter¬ 
mine  ways  and  means  in  which,  through  the 
poverty  program,  we  can  lend  our  weight  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  earnestly  con¬ 
cerned  with  better  housing  for  our  citizens. 

We  will  continue,  to  the  extent  that  we 
may  be  funded  by  the  federal  government, 
to  provide  those  services  already  in  opera¬ 
tion,  such  as  our  Lighted  Schoolhouse,  Work, 
Education  and  Training  Centers,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Service  Centers,  Family  Children’s  Cen¬ 
ter,  Head  Start,  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  It  should  be  pointed  out  -  to  this 
Board  and  to  the  public  that  ABC,  Action  for 
a  Better  Community,  planned  an  expansion 
of  approximately  $1,000,000.00  in  program 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1966.  We  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  wanted 
to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  and 
needs  in  the  Rochester  community.  Our 
proposals  would  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  jobs  for  the  poor  and  significant  new  op¬ 
portunities. 

It  is  important  to  report  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  proposals  submitted  by  ABC  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  reflects 
on  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  yet  au¬ 
thorized  new  monies  for  the  anti -poverty 
program.  Had  this  been  the  case,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  in  a  strong  position 
to  provide  more  effective  services  to  our  ci¬ 
tizens  in  this  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to  high¬ 
light  some  of  the  growing  pains  in  getting  a 
small,  but  potentially  large,  program  under 
way  in  the  Rochester  community.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  sincere  help,  understand¬ 
ing  and  constructive  criticism.  We  have  in¬ 
volved  the  poor.  This  does  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  cannot  do  better.  Now  that  we 
are  coming  of  age,  we  will  strengthen  our 
efforts.  We  will  shore  up  the  dam.  We  will 
strive  to  fulfill  our  mission  which,  simply 
put,  is  to  provide  a  new  way  of  life  for  the 
poor  so  that  together  we  can  fulfill  the 
American  dream. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  lead  my  colleagues  on  a  tour 
of  the  ABC  program  installations  in 
Rochester.  A  few  moments  witnessing 
the  "Lighted  Schoolhouse”  or  “Walking 
Teachers,”  or  "Project  Headstart”  pro¬ 
grams  in  action  would  be  more  instruc¬ 
tive  than  anything  I  might  say  here. 
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One  of  the  keys  to  success  of  the 
Rochester  program  has  been  the  inte¬ 
grated  involvement  of  every  segment  of 
the  community  in  its  administration. 
City  officials,  representatives  of  the  poor, 
and  business  leaders  have  all  contributed 
to  ABC’s  efforts  to  upgrade  the  lot  of 
Rochester’s  poor. 

In  fact,  Rochester  business  has  not 
limited  its  contribution  in  the  poverty 
effort  to  Rochester’s  local  program.  Two 
large  firms  in  the  area  are  prime  con¬ 
tractors  currently  running  Job  Corps 
camps  in  Appalachia. 

One  of  these  firms,  Graflex,  Inc.,  a 
division  of  General  Precision,  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  on  the  management  of  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Camp  in  Union 
County,  Ky.  This  facility  was  formerly 
operated  by  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  it  had  experienced  several  discour¬ 
aging  reversals  in  the  past,  including  a 
well-publicized  riot  last  year.  Under 
Graflex,  which  is  one  of  the  Nation’s 
pioneering  companies  in  modem  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  Breckinridge  is  show¬ 
ing  marked  success.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  some  background  material  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  at 
Breckinridge.  Not  included  with  this 
material  are  more  than  60  letter  from 
leading  citizens  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  communities  around  the  Job 
Corps  Center  which  testify  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  its  neighbors.  I  have 
included  a  comprehensive  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Breckinridge,  authored  by  jour¬ 
nalist  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers  in 
the  Rochester  area. 

The  material  follows : 

Graflex,  Inc.,  General  Precision, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  July  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 

1220  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  As  you  know,  Graflex  has 
been  involved  stt  Breckinridge,  commencing 
March  1st,  under  a  subcontract  pursuant  to 
which  we  have  been  effecting  an  orderly 
transition  of  administration  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  to  Graflex.  Commencing 
on  July  1st,  Graflex  became  the  prime  con¬ 
tractor. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  made  in  Rochester  under 
date  of  June  2nd,  with  respect  to  the  award 
of  the  OEO  contract  to  Graflex.  Please  note 
our  sincere  statement — “It  is  not  enough  for 
business  to  be  profit  oriented  alone.  To  be 
truly  successful,  business  must  have  a  social 
conscience.” 

Also  enclosed  please  find  copies  of  a  few 
of  the  63  letters  which  were  received  from 
citizens  in  the  Evansville/Breckenridge  area, 
regarding  the  Job  Corps  operation  at  Breck- 
enridge  which,  incidentally,  is  about  35  miles 
south  of  Evansville.  Please  note  that  these 
are  not  just  empty  pious  expressions  of  com¬ 
mendation,  but  reflect  considered  judgment. 
Several  of  the  letters  recognize  the  fact  that 
problems  have  to  be  overcome,  but  conclude 
that  the  objectives  justify  the  risks. 

Another  enclosure  is  comprised  of  the 
questions  and  answers  for  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  I  participated  in  Evansville 
on  June  22nd,  for  broadcast  on  the  program 
“Viewpoint,”  Station  WTVW,  on  July  3rd. 

To  summarize  the  situation  briefly,  may 
I  cite  the  following  which  is  now  based  on 
some  measure  of  experience: 

1.  As  anyone  visiting  Breckinridge  will  see, 
sound  businesslike  principles  coupled  with. 


modern  educational  techniques,  can  pro¬ 
duce  impressive  results. 

Instead  of  being  doomed  to  a  useless  life 
on  relief  (or  worse),  disadvantaged  young 
men,  through  Job  Corps,  are  being  taught 
a  vocation  enabling  them  to  become  self- 
sufficient  citizens. 

Expressed  differently,  for  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000  per  corpsman  (at  Breckin¬ 
ridge)  ,  we  may  be  saving  society  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  family  on  relief  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  in  a 
lifetime. 

2.  Just  as  we  are  training  disadvantaged 
young  men,  so,  also,  Job  Corps  at  Breck¬ 
inridge  is  applying  multimedia  educational 
techniques  which,  being  successful  in  this 
setting,  will  be  of  benefit  in  furthering  the 
total  educational  process. 

3.  Given  the  opportunity  and  suitable  en¬ 
couragement,  corpsmen  at  Breckinridge  will 
prove  themselves  to  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  community  service — in  Evansville,  in  par¬ 
ticular: 

(a)  A  group  of  corpsmen  have  cleaned  up 
unsightly  lots  on  South  Evans  Street  in 
Evansville. 

(b)  A  plan  is  under  way  pursuant  to  which 
Breckinridge  corpsmen  and  staff  members 
are  being  blood-typed,  in  anticipation  of  a 
blood  donor  program  in  the  Pall. 

(c)  Corpsmen  from  the  Breckinridge  Rec¬ 
reation  Aide  training  program  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  of  service  in  Evansville  Nursing 
Homes — thus  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  a 
good  learning  experience  and  a  useful  service 
to  the  community. 

(d)  A  Breckinridge  singing  group,  known 
as  “The  Gospel  Tones,”  makes  frequent  radio 
and  television  appearances  in  the  area.  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  appeared  at  civic  functions 
and  at  a  Baptist  Convention  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
Illinois. 

4.  Breckinridge  corpsmen  graduates  are 
beginning  to  make  a  reputation  for  them¬ 
selves  on  the  outside. 

Between  May  1st  and  June  30th,  64  grad¬ 
uates  have  completed  their  training  in  Auto 
Mechanics,  Retail  Sales,  Recreation  Aide,  and 
Service  Station  Specialist,  and  their  numbers 
will  be  increased  in  frequency  in  the  months 
to  come. 

For  example,  one  such  graduate  is  now 
working  in  our  own  Graflex  Photo  Studio  as  a 
Photo  Technician.  This  corpsman  graduate, 
Ray  Treat,  is  doing  a  good  job  and  making 
friends  both  for  himself  and  Job  Corps. 

Since  OEO’s  Job  Corps  Program  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  pioneering,  both  in 
procedures  and  techniques,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  there  have  been  problems  in  getting 
things  under  way.  Recognizing  that  Job 
Corps  starts  with  nearly  100%  dropouts 
makes  the  job  more  difficult  but,  at  the  same 
time,  more  challenging.  The  opportunities 
to  benefit  society  more  than  justify  the  in¬ 
herent  risks. 

I  hope  that  you  will  visit  Breckinridge  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  see  for  yourself  all 
that  is  being  accomplished. 

Sincerely, 

G.  C.  Whitaker,  Chairman. 

Graflex  Awarded  Contract  for  Job  Corps 
Program 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  June  2,  1966. — Graflex, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Precision  Equip¬ 
ment  Corportion,  will  operate  the  Breckin¬ 
ridge  Job  Corps  Center  at  Morganfield,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  beginning  July  1  under  a  contract 
announced  today  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington. 

The  contract  provides  $12,388,000  in  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  Center  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  and  calls  for 
Graflex  to  train  a  peak  enrollment  of  up  to 
2000  Job  Corps  volunteers  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  staff  of  approximately  700  will 
be  engaged  by  Graflex  for  the  program  at 
Breckinridge. 


Administration  of  the  facility  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  the  responsibility  of  Southern 
Hlinois  University  which  Graflex  has  served 
under  a  management  consulting  contract 
since  early  March  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
smooth  takeover  from  the  former  adminis¬ 
tration. 

James  R.  Pornear,  director  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center,  will  continue  in  that  post,  and  a 
large  number  of  dedicated  members  of  the 
staff  will  also  continue  to  serve,  according 
to  Gaylord  C.  Whitaker,  Graflex  board  chair¬ 
man. 

In  announcing  the  award  of  the  contract, 
Whitaker  said:  “The  receipt  of  this  contract 
is  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  our 
company.  We  have  an  important  stake  in 
the  educational  field  and  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  training  disadvantaged  young  men 
to  become  self-reliant,  tax-paying  citizens, 
instead  of  a  prospective  burden  on  society. 
At  the  same  time,  this  places  us  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  growing  educational  mar¬ 
ket  were  we  can  apply  practical,  yet  innova¬ 
tive  training  techniques  designed  to  extend 
the  skill  and  usefulness  of  the  indespensable, 
yet  limited  number  of  teachers  available. 

“We  have  entered  this  program  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  recognizing  both  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunities.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  in  certain  phases  of 
the  program,  and  Breckinridge  has  had  its 
share.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  convinced 
that  sound  business  principles  coupled  with 
complete  24-hour  corpsmen  involvement,  ac¬ 
companied  by  good  communications  and  firm 
but  fair  discipline,  should  minimize  reoccur¬ 
rence  of  such  difficulties.  We  believe  strongly 
in  the  underlying  philosophy  and  the  goals 
of  the  Job  Corps.  We  believe  that  we  should 
make  commitment  to  the  nation — that  we 
should  bring  our  experience  to  bear  as  a  vital 
element  in  reducing  poverty  and  the  dangers 
inherent  therein. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  business  to  be  profit 
oriented  alone.  To  be  truly  successful,  busi¬ 
ness  must  have  a  social  conscience.” 

Job  Corps  Centers  have  been  established 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  provide 
basic  education  and  work  skill  training  for 
young  men  age  16  through  21,  many  of  whom 
are  school  dropouts  and  have  been  unem¬ 
ployable.  The  Job  Corps  program  is  a  key 
element  In  the  Johnson  Administration’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty.  The 
nationwide  program  is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  headed  by 
Sargent  Shriver. 

G.  C.  Whitaker  Interview  on  “Viewpoint,” 

With  Don  Schultz,  June  22,  1966,  WTVW. 

Channel  7,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Broadcast 

July  3 

l.  graflex  plans? 

1.  Complete  corpsman  involvement  on 
round-the-clock  basis.  Emphasis  on  the 
whole  man.. 

Learn  to  read — not  just  to  read,  but  to 
master  a  vocation.  Same  with  math,  and 
other  basic  skills. 

2.  Tie  training,  work  program,  recreation 
and  rest  into  one  another  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port — “Area  Concept.” 

3.  Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  hav¬ 
ing  corpsmen  participate  in  establishing 
rules  and  regulations  as  well  ias  discipline. 

4.  Satellite  program  before  completion — 
Evansville,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
Atlanta. 

Apply  work  habits  on  the  job  before  gradu¬ 
ation.  Smooth  out  difficulties  before  de¬ 
parture. 

5.  Community  Cooperation: 

(a)  Blood  bank,  firefighting,  emergency 
support  (blood  typing) ,  corpsmen  and  Staff. 

(b)  Citizens  welcome  to  visit  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions. 

6.  Functional  facilities — Multimedia  tech¬ 
niques. 
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2.  DIFFER  FROM  SIU? 

We  recognize  that  it  Is  easier  to  second- 
guess  than  to  initiate. 

1.  Sound  business  principles — budgets,  or¬ 
ganization  charts,  data  processing. 

2.  Clear-cut  communications. 

3.  Well  defined  objectives — understood  by 
all. 

4.  Firm,  but  fair,  discipline. 

3.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  BUSINESSLIKE  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  APPROACH? 

1.  Academic  haze  is  removed. 

2.  Costs  are  controlled. 

3.  Experience  in  on-job-training  put  to 
work. 

4.  If  you  want  a  tough  job  done — do  it 
yourself.  (Industry  has  learned  this.) 

4.  INHERENT  PROBLEMS  IN  TAKING  OVER 
CONTRACT? 

1.  Avoid  ‘‘new  broom”  temptation — return 
the  good — eliminate  the  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Make  effective  use  of  facilities,  personnel 
and  inventory — at  the  same  time  not  a  re¬ 
tread  of  the  old  program. 

3.  Correct  past  mistakes  without  creating 
new  and  different  problems. 

5.  IMMEDIATE  OPERATING  PROBLEMS? 

1.  Staffing. 

2.  Providing  continuity  in  operations  and 
services. 

3.  Commanding  respect  and  gaining  co¬ 
operation  from  area  residents. 

4.  Using  local  services,  facilities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  fullest  extent  possible. 

5.  Responding  to  local  needs  and  desires 
as  well  as  serving  the  nation. 

6.  WHAT  TYPE  OF  TRAINING? 

1.  Basic  skills — reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic. 

2.  Cross-occupational  skills — politeness, 
pleasing  personality,  neatness,  promptness, 
patriotism,  mutual  respect. 

3.  Vocational  skills,  such  as:  Auto  me¬ 
chanics,  food  services,  machinists,  landscape 
gardening,  recreational  aides,  electronics, 
retailing,  small  motor  repair. 

7.  HOW  ARE  CORPSMEN  TRAINED? 

1.  Programed  instruction: 

(a)  Each  at  his  own  rate. 

(b)  Step-off  points. 

(c)  Trained  to  a  “standard”  rather  than  to 
a  “grade.” 

2.  “Live”  with  teachers  and  counselors — ■ 
round-the-clock — family  basis. 

3.  Multimedia:  Overhead  projectors,  film¬ 
strips,  movies — modern  audiovisual  tech¬ 
niques  as  well  as  standard  methods. 

4.  On-job  training. 

8.  WILL  GRAFLEX  HIRE  GRADUATES? 

1.  Yes,  where  applicable. 

Example:  Success  with  a  Breckinridge 
graduate,  Ray  Treat,  Laboratory  Technician 
apprentice.  Photographer  trainee. 

9.  HOW  ARE  CORPSMEN  RECRUITED? 

1.  Community  Action  groups,  unemploy¬ 
ment  offices,  social  agencies. 

2.  Tests: 

(a)  Intelligence  and  health  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

(b)  No  serious  criminal  record. 

(c)  No  sex  deviates. 

3.  Desire  to  improve  self.  (Voluntary 
program.) 

10.  IS  NATIONAL  CRITICISM  OF  JOB  CORPS 
JUSTIFIED? 

1.  Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2.  Some  problems  must  be  expected  when 
you  start  with  100  percent  dropouts. 

3.  Instead  of  being  a  drag  on  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomy,  corpsmen  can  contribute  to  society. 

4.  Can’t  promise  perfection  where  people 
are  involved. 

5.  Don’t  blame  the  whole  program  because 
of  isolated  failures. 

6.  Don’t  throw  away  the  wagon  because 
of  the  squeak. 


7.  Even  if  some  are  not  salvaged,  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  an  economic  success. 

Average  family  on  relief  costs  $75,000/ 
$100,000  in  a  lifetime  versus  estimated  cost 
of  $6,000  per  Breckinridge  graduate. 

11.  HOW  WILL  GRAFLEX  OVERCOME  PROBLEMS? 

1.  Deep  dedication — a  truly  successful 
company  must  have  a  social  conscience  as 
well  as  economic  health. 

2.  Applying  innovative,  yet  sound,  busi¬ 
ness  principles. 

3.  Concentrating  on  the  real  objectives — 
building  self-sufficient  citizens. 

12.  SECURITY - HOW  IS  THIS  STRENGTHENED? 

1.  Tie-in  with  state  and  local  police. 

2.  Breckinridge  guards  train  with  local 
police. 

3.  Corpsmen  liaison — counselling  func¬ 
tions — “family  concept.” 

4.  Corpsmen — help  in  formulating  regula¬ 
tions,  disciplines  and  penalties. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  MEMORANDUM  ON  JULY  3 
BROADCAST,  STATION  WTVW 

Estimated  cost  per  Breckinridge  graduate 

1 .  As  stated  in  the  “Cost  Budget  Summary” 
of  the  T.O.  &  P.,  the  Cost  per  Corpsman  Man- 
Month  is  $607.28. 

If,  as  expected,  the  average  Corpsman  grad¬ 
uates  in  nine  months,  the  Total  Cost  be¬ 
comes  $5,465.52  each,  or 

2.  When  the  Enrollee  level  reaches  2,000, 
the  Breckinridge  Cost  per  Corpsman  Man- 
Month  is  $457.00  or  $4,113.00  per  nine-month 
graduate. 

If,  at  the  2,000  Corpsman  level,  it  should 
take  as  long  as  12  months  to  graduate,  this 
cost  would  become  $5,484.00  each,  or 

3.  To  be  conservative,  we  have  assumed 
the  estimated  cost  of  $6,000.00  per  graduate. 


East  Peoria,  III., 

July  14,  1966. 

Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center, 
Morganfield,  Ky. 

To  the  Personnel:  This  is  but  a  feeble 
attempt  to  express  our  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  training  our  son,  Archie  J.  Row¬ 
land,  received  at  Breckinridge.  You  literally 
saved  his  life,  for  before  he  entered  the  Job 
Corps  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  way  he 
could  ever  have  anything  was  to  steal  it.  He 
could  have  ended  up  in  prison — or  worse. 

Now  Archie  has  a  good  job  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company  making  $2.96  an  hour.  (He 
has  been  there  a  month.)  He  will  get  a  raise 
every  six  months,  and  a  chance  to  advance 
as  he  becomes  more  experienced. 

Archie  couldn’t  get  a  job  before,  so  his 
Job  Corps  Training  was  an  answer  to  all  our 
prayers.  I  know  there  are  many  other  boys 
who  have  benefited  as  much  as  our  son,  so 
we  want  you  all  to  know  that  we  think  the 
Job  Corps  Training  Program  should  con¬ 
tinue. 

We  know  your  job  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
may  seem  hopeless  at  times,  but  when  you 
hear  that  one  of  “your  boys”  turned  out 
good,  it  must  be  rewarding,  too.  Your  salary 
couldn’t  be  big  enough  for  the  wonderful 
service  you  perform. 

Archie  appreciates  your  help,  too,  and  often 
mentions  “Mr.  Meyers”  and  some  of  the  other 
personnel  there. 

May  God  bless  each  of  you,  and  keep  you 
from  harm,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  life  can  hold. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns. 

| From  the  Evansville  Courier,  Aug.  19,  1966] 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center  “Better 
Place”  Year  After  Riot 
(By  Ron  Jenkins) 

Morganfield,  Ky. — A  year  ago  Saturday  an 
incendiary  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center, 
exploded  on  a  sticky-hot  afternoon  into  a 
brick-throwing,  club-swinging  scene  of 
massed  frustration  and  confusion. 


The  infamous  Aug.  20  riot,  or  "disturb¬ 
ance,”  is  something  that  OEO  and  Job  Corps 
officials  would  rather  forget.  Instead,  they 
prefer  to  talk  about  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps,  1966. 

It’s  a  much  better  place  now,  they  believe, 
and  chances  are  only  slight  that  anyone  will 
ever  see  another  major  disturbance  here. 

One  of  the  most  firm  believers  in  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center,  1966,  is  Jim 
Fornear,  the  man  Graflex  Inc.,  chose  to  re¬ 
tain  as  center  director — and  a  man  who  was 
on  board  here  a  year  ago  as  coordinator  of 
activities  and  development. 

great  difference 

“There’s  a  great  difference  here  now,  both 
in  the  administration  of  this  center  and  in 
the  attitudes  and  relationships  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff,”  Fornear  said  this  week. 
“There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  disturb¬ 
ance  should  not  happen  again.” 

Spelled  out,  Fornear’s  reasons  are : 

1. - — A  more  efficient  operation  of  all  pro¬ 
cedures,  such  as  the  Graflex-initiated  “area 
manager”  concept  which  places  students  with 
similar  skills  into  the  same  living  environ¬ 
ment  and  gives  a  closer  staff-student  rela¬ 
tionship. 

2.  — A  well-trained  and  better-prepared 
staff. 

3.  — A  much-improved  and  larger  security 
force,  now  a  uniformed  command  equipped 
with  new  authority  and  modem  policing 
machinery. 

STRICT  SCREENING 

4.  — A  more  strict,  on-center  screening  proc¬ 
ess  which  eliminates  most  would-be  trouble¬ 
makers. 

5.  — A  vastly-improved  center-community 
relationship  in  surrounding  areas,  such  as 
Evansville. 

“This  time  last  year  we  didn’t  have  a  well- 
trained  staff,”  Fornear  recalled.  “We  tried 
to  take  corpsmen  when  we  weren’t  prepared 
to  handle  him.” 

That,  he  believes,  was  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  uprising  by  an  estimated  50 
students  (if  you  take  the  low  estimate) 
which  focused  nationwide  attention  and 
criticism  on  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center. 

UNFULFILLED  PROMISES 

Promises  made  by  hometown  recruiters 
were  not  fulfilled  when  the  student  arrived 
here.  Idle  time  and  a  “certain  amount  of 
agitation  from  within  and  without  the 
ranks”  stirred  the  boiling  pot,  too,  but 
Fornear  had  just  as  soon  forget  that. 

“The  lull  after  the  riot  gave  us  time  to 
grow  up,”  Fornear  said.  “We  were  able  to 
come  back  with  more  efficient  management.” 

The  lull  lasted  from  Aug.  20  to  shortly 
before  Christmas,  a  period  of  four  months — 
during  which  there  was  no  arrival  of  corps- 
men  here. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  steady  decline 
in  student  enrollment  from  the  day  of  the 
riot  until  it  was  announced  in  November  that 
trainee  arrivals  would  resume  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

REPORTS  VARIED 

The  day  of  the  riot,  the  student  enroll¬ 
ment  numbered  about  650.  Reports  from 
the  center  in  December  of  last  year  varied, 
but  close  observers  placed  the  number  of 
corpsmen  here  then  as  “around  350.” 

Several  changes  took  place  on  the  staff, 
too.  Fornear  moved  up  within  10  days 
after  the  disturbance  as  deputy  director  to 
then-director  Jim  Hughes.  On  Nov.  12, 
Fornear  was  named  "acting  director”  when 
Southern  Illinois  University  announced  the 
removal  of  Hughes — a  decision  obviously 
prompted  by  OEO. 

WASHINGTON  DECISION 

The  big  change  came  in  January  of  this 
year  when  SIU  president  Delyte  Morris  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  university  would  not  renew 
its  federal  contract  when  the  18-month  $10- 
million  pact  expired  June  30. 
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That  decision  also  originated  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  OEO  officials  indicated  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  an  industrial  rather  than  educa¬ 
tional  contractor. 

Then  came  the  announcement  in  February 
of  this  year  that  Graflex  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  General  Precision  Inc.,  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
had  been  named  as  SIU's  replacement.  The 
one-year  contract  which  was  effective  July  1 
totals  $12.1  million. 

With  the  arrival  of  Graflex  came  a  change 
in  the  philosophy  of  administering  a  voca¬ 
tional-type  center  for  17-21-year-old  youths, 
most  of  whom  are  high  school  dropouts. 

The  changes  launched  by  Graflex  have 
given  Breckinridge  a  “new  image,”  Fornear 
contends.  In  fact,  the  36-year-old  director 
believes  that  “by  January  we  will  have  the 
number  one  urban  center  in  the  country. 

DIFFICULTIES  HURDLED 

Others— including  higherups  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  OEO — are  convinced  that 
Breckinridge  has  hurdled  its  major  difficult¬ 
ies  and  is  winging  along  its  way  to  a  smooth 
and  orderly  attack  on  President  Johnson’s 
"War  on  Poverty.” 

It  was  learned  that  two  higher-echelon 
Job  Corps  officials  had  notified  Fornear  in 
July  of  this  year  that  they  were  “highly- 
impressed  with  the  present  operation  of  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center.”  One  letter 
from  Washington  even  disclosed  that  Wray 
Smith,  former  director  of  the  Job  Corps’ 
eight'  urban  centers,  had  noticed  a  change 
for  the  better  at  Breckinridge — the  same 
center  he  classed  as  “at  the  bottom  of  the 
nation’s  eight  urban  centers”  shortly  after 
the  Aug.  20  riot. 

FAVORABLE  COMMENTS 

Fornear  disclosed  that  directors  of  the 
eight  urban  centers  were  at  Breckinridge 
early  in  July  along  with  OEO  leaders.  A 
tour  of  the  center  at  that  “working  con¬ 
ference”  brought  favorable  comments  from 
all  directions,  he  said. 

Things  will  be  even  better,  Fornear  con¬ 
tends  when  the  center  reaches  its  peak  en¬ 
rollment  of  2,000,  which  is  forecast  for  early 
spring,  1967.  “The  process  will  be  much 
smoother  with  a  stable  population  and  a 
more  consistent  out-go  and  input  of  stu- 
dents,”  he  explained.  , 

The  current  student  population  was  listed 
earlier  this  week  at  1,225  with  a  staff  of  632. 
A  staff  of  680  will  be  needed  to  handle  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  2,000  corpsmen,  Fornear  esti¬ 
mated. 

[From  the  Brighton -Pi ttsford  Post, 

Aug.  18,  1966] 

Pittsford  Firm  Operates  Job  Corps  Center: 

A  New  Product  for  Graflex — Education 

for  Disadvantaged 

(The  editor  of  this  newspaper,  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  recently  visited  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Morganville,  Ky.,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  operated  under  government  contract  by 
Graflex.  Inc.,  of  Pittsford.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  center.) 

(By  Andrew  D.  Wolfe) 

A  lad,  brow  furrowed  and  perspiring,  slowly 
breaks  into  a  smile  as  he  completes  a  "bead 
weld”  joining  two  pieces  of  steel  sheet. 

Another  listens  attentively  as  a  teacher  ex¬ 
plains  a  lesson  in  an  arithmetic  book. 

Still  another  smiles  happily  as  he  totes  a 
tray  with  three  full  glasses  of  milk  and  four 
hot  dogs  to  his  table  in  the  dining  hall — and 
proceeds  to  down  all  of  them  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

A  teacher  watches  with  pride  as  a  student 
succesfully  puzzles  out  the  installation  of  an 
auto’s  brake  drum. 

A  former  Pittsford,  N.Y.,  industrial  admin¬ 
istrator  turned  educator,  says  thoughtfully, 
"This  isn’t  going  to  answer  all  of  the  poverty 
and  racial  programs,  but  it’s  sure  as  hell  part 
of  the  answer — a  big  part  we  think.” 


There  is  a  common  denominator  for  all  of 
these  people — a  zest  for  what  they’re  doing 
and  a  special  kind  of  confidence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  future  of  the  Breckinridge 
Job  Corps  Center,  near  Morganfield,  Ky. 

They  all  believe  that  a  unique  kind  of  part¬ 
nership  between  government  and  industry 
can  help  end  the  poverty  syndrome  in  which 
so  many  Americans  find  themselves  in  a  time 
of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

They  seem  aware  that  Breckinridge  is  one 
of  the  crucial  testing  points  of  the  national 
Poverty  Program.  They  are  almost  militantly 
certain  that  Breckinridge  has  the  ideas, 
equipment,  and  determination  to  enable 
many  American  youths  to  jump  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  economic  uselessness  and  a  useful,  sat¬ 
isfying  life. 

The  basic  facts  are  quickly  told. 

Breckinridge,  located  in  Kentucky  about  35 
miles  south  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  one  of  12 
major  job  training  centers  for  youths  16  to 
21.  Although  it  originally  was  operated  by 
Southern  Illinois  University,  it  has  since  July 
1  been  administered  by  Graflex  under  a  con¬ 
tract  from  U.S.  Government’s  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

It  is  located  on  700  acres  of  what  during 
World  War  II  was  Camp  Breckinridge,  one  of 
the  largest  troop  installations  in  the  nation. 
Wooden  barracks  PX’s,  chapels,  and  other 
buildings  familiar  to  GI’s  of  20  years  ago 
have  been  repainted  and  rebuilt  to  serve  lads 
training  in  12  principal  job  classifications. 
These  include  auto  body  repair,  auto  parts, 
auto  repair,  burner  technician,  culinary  arts, 
electricity  and  electronics,  landscape  and 
nursery,  recreation  assistant,  retail  sales, 
service  station  operation,  small  engine  repair, 
and  welding. 

There  are  now  about  1,200  students  at  the 
center,  which  opened  for  business  in  June, 
1965.  Eventually,  the  enrollment  will  total 
about  2,000,  and  the  present  staff  of  about 
630  is  expected  to  level  off  at  a  little  over 
700. 

The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation — and  from  every  conceivable  back¬ 
ground.  Roughly  50  per  cent  are  white,  50 
per  cent  from  other  races.  Some  speak  with 
the  soft,  slow  drawl  of  the  deep  South;  some 
with  the  twang  of  Appalachia;  some  with  the 
nasal  cockney  of  the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn. 

What  they  have  in  common  is  a  disad¬ 
vantaged  background,  faulty  education— 
and  a  desire  to  do  something  to  overcome 
their  handicaps. 

They  have  read  of  the  job  corps — or  a 
school  advisor  has  told  them  about  it,  or 
perhaps  an  interviewer  in  a  state  employ¬ 
ment  office  suggested  they  try  it. 

Some  have  been  in  minor  trouble.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  school  dropouts.  Many  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
come  from  broken  homes.  In  some  cases, 
they  represent  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
of  a  family  to  be  supported  by  charity  or 
public  funds. 

Unless  the  chain  is  broken,  they  look  like 
good  bets  to  continue  the  family  pattern. 

But  here  they  are  at  Breckinridge. 

The  explanation? 

Here’s  what  James  Fornaer,  Breckinridge 
director,  has  to  say:  "The  cards  may  seem  to 
be  stacked  against  these  boys,  but  I  think 
that  almost  all  of  them  who  come  here  have  a 
lot  of  guts  and  determination.  They’re 
young,  and  few  of  them  have  ever  been  away 
from  home  in  their  lives.  Most  of  them 
have  failed  time  and  again  in  school.  But 
here  they  are,  willing  to  try  again.  Willing 
to  go  many  miles  from  home,  and  start  an 
experience  which  is  completely  foreign  to 
them. 

“The  point  is  that  these  boys  have  a  lot 
to  offer.  It’s  up  to  us  to  help  them  develop 
their  potential. 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  these  boys  are 
no-goods.  If  we  can  help  them  overcome 
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their  handicaps,  they’re  going  to  be  wonder¬ 
ful  citizens.” 

A  former  Southern  Illinois  University 
teacher  and  before  that  a  high  school  guid¬ 
ance  chief,  Fornaer  has  been  at  Breckinridge 
since  it  opened.  He’s  a  tall,  rugged  man, 
just  36.  He  has  a  disciplined,  balanced  way 
of  looking  at  things  unusual  in  one  so  young. 

But  he  makes  no  effort  to  hide  his  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  Job  Corps  program. 

“This  program  is  a  real  frontier,”  he  says 
in  his  Ohio  Valley  drawl.  “It’s  just  about 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  American  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  millions  of  these  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
missed  by  our  regular  schools. 

“But  if  they’re  going  to  survive  in  today’s 
world  and  not  be  public  charges,  education 
has  got  to  help  them.  This  means  that 
we’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  all  our  preconceived 
ideas  about  education  and  find  methods  that 
really  work." 

Fornaer  is  fond  of  noting  that  a  year  at 
Breckinridge  costs  about  $9,000  per  student 
per  year,  and  this  figure  should  drop  as  time 
goes  on.  “But  a  single  individual  on  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  for  most  of  his  life  can 
cost  easily  $75,000,”  he  says.  “Isn’t  it  worth 
$9,000  to  give  him  a  means  of  earning  his 
own  living?” 

The  program  at  Breckinridge  is  designed 
to  give  a  boy  the  necessary  skills  to  make 
his  way.  It’s  also  designed  to  motivate  him, 
and  to  give  him  confidence  to  overcome  the 
setbacks  that  occur  in  life. 

Since  many  of  the  boys  come  from  back¬ 
grounds  of  great  poverty,  Breckinridge  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  him  anything  from  simple 
arithmetic  and  reading  to  how  to  use  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  drive  an  auto. 

“During  the  first  orientation  week,”  says 
Fornaer,  “we  try  to  find  out  each  trainee’s 
general  standing  in  these  things.” 

Those  who  enter  at  less  than  a  sixth  grade 
educational  level  are  given  special  remedial 
work.  If  his  level  is  between  the  sixth  and 
ninth  grades,  he  gets  basic  work  in  the  art 
of  communicating — writing,  reading,  and 
speaking.  He  also  gets  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  personal  and  social  development. 

“The  point  to  remember,”  says  Fornaer, 
“is  that  many  of  these  boys  have  become 
dropouts  because  they  haven’t  mastered  some 
of  these  basic  skills.  They  may  have  abil¬ 
ity,  but  they  are  unable  to  use  it.” 

So  Breckinridge  tries  to  give  them  the 
basic  tools  and  knowledge  needed  for  mod¬ 
ern  living  and  learning. 

As  these  are  mastered,  however,  the  em¬ 
phasis  shifts  to  the  direct  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  And  all  the  basic  education  courses 
are  oriented  to  the  career  field  chosen  by 
each  student. 

This  is  aided  by  the  fact  Graflex  has  di¬ 
vided  Breckinridge  into  four  separate  "cam¬ 
puses,”  each  giving  training  in  a  different 
set  of  related  work  skills.  Thus  on  one  cam¬ 
pus,  you  will  find  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair,  auto  parts,  and  related  activities. 

And  on  such  a  campus,  basic  education 
in  communications  will  teach  the  spelling  of 
words  in  every  day  use  in  the  auto  me¬ 
chanics  field.  And  arithmetic  problems  will 
use  automobile  subject  matter. 

Explains  Fornaer:  “Education  for  many  of 
these  boys  has  been  a  pretty  abstract  thing 
which  they  don’t  understand.  We  want  to 
show  them  it’s  something  they’ll  be  using  in 
every  day  life  on  their  jobs.  This  helps 
break  down  their  apprehensiveness.” 

Three  things  stand  out  about  the  Breckin¬ 
ridge  teaching  program: 

1.  Each  boy  makes  progress  at  his  own 
speed.  He  keeps  at  a  subject  or  project  until 
he’s  learned  it;  then  moves  along  to  the 
next. 

2.  Individual  instruction  is  a  necessity — 
“We’ve  got  to  see  that  each  boy  doesn't  get 
lost  in  a  ‘group’  situation,”  says  Fornaer. 
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3.  Formal  classroom  techniques  are  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  “Many  of  these  boys 
have  failed  in  the  conventional  classroom,” 
says  Fornaer.  “To  put  them  into  one  again 
is  to  invite  continued  failure.”  An  instruc¬ 
tor  puts  it  this  way:  “I  don’t  want  them  be¬ 
hind  desks.  I  want  them  out  around  that 
automobile  motor.  Then  they  can  see  what’s 
being  done,  and  it  makes  sense  to  them. 
They’ll  start  asking  questions,  and  they’ll  be 
learning.” 

This  emphasis  on  the  practical,  however, 
doesn’t  mean  that  course  work  is  not  care¬ 
fully  planned.  Actually,  the  work  is  planned 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

And  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
teaching  machines  are  much  in  evidence. 

For,  despite  its  avoidance  of  conventional 
teaching  methods,  Breckinridge  and  similar 
Job  Corps  Centers  are  using  every  tool  at 
education's  disposal. 

(Next  week:  What’s  Graflex  Doing  at 
Breckinridge?) 

[From  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post, 

Aug.  25,  1966] 

“Companies  Must  Meet  Social  Responsi¬ 
bility” — Why  Graflex  Is  Running  Job 

Corps  Center  for  the  Poverty  Program 

(The  editor  of  this  newspaper,  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  recently  visited  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  training  center  in  Kentucky  operated 
by  Graflex,  Inc.,  under  government  contract. 
This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series.) 

(By  Andrew  D.  Wolfe) 

What  is  Graflex,  Inc.,  long  famed  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cameras,  doing  in  Kentucky 
as  the  operator  of  a  Job  Corps  Training  Cen¬ 
ter? 

The  Center  now  is  providing  training  to 
more  than  1,200  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21.  It  seeks  to  close  the  “skills 
gap”  for  them  and  help  them  become  suc¬ 
cessful,  self-supporting  citizens. 

Yet  the  operation  of  the  center,  located  at 
the  former  World  War  II  Army  Camp  Breck¬ 
inridge  in  Kentucky,  seems  a  far  cry  from 
the  manufacture  of  cameras  and  audio-visual 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  answer  to  this  apparent  contradiction 
can  be  found  in  an  1,150-page  book.  It  also 
can  be  found  by  talking  to  Graflex’s  board 
chairman,  Gaylord  C.  Whitaker. 

The  1,150-page  book  was  Graflex’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  contract  to  operate  the  Breckin¬ 
ridge  Job  Corps  Center.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and, 
among  other  things,  explained  why  the  com¬ 
pany  felt  it  could  handle  the  task. 

Graflex's  original  proposal  was  one  of  60 
submitted  to  the  OEO.  The  60  applicants 
were  reduced  to  13  and  then  to  three.  The 
three  included  General  Electric  and  Ford- 
Philco.  Graflex,  by  far  the  smallest  company, 
won  out. 

Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center  had  opened 
in  June,  1965,  under  the  supervision  of 
Southern  Illinois  University.  The  university 
did  a  highly  creditable  job  in  planning  the 
center's*  academic  program,  and  getting  it 
into  operation.  But  there  were  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  that  the  university  had 
found  difficult,  and  these  difficulties  had 
helped  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  discipli¬ 
nary  problems  among  the  trainees. 

The  OEO  felt  that  many  of  the  problems 
would  be  easier  for  an  industry  to  solve. 

So  they  invited  corporations  to  bid  for  the 
job. 

Whitaker  learned  of  the  opportunity,  and 
he  liked  the  idea.  He  talked  it  over  with 
Robert  Rice,  Graflex  president;  with  other 
Graflex  officials;  and  with  Graflex’s  parent 
company,  General  Precision  Equipment. 

Graflex,  after  a  number  of  lean  years, 
was  beginning  to  make  real  economic  prog¬ 
ress.  Could  It  afford  to  dissipate  its  energies 
in  such  a  project,  no  matter  how  worth¬ 
while? 


After  considerable  thought  and  discussion, 
it  was  decided  that  Graflex  should  submit 
a  bid. 

“In  the  first  place,”  says  Whitaker,  “Gra¬ 
flex  and  several  other  divisions  of  General 
Precision  are  becoming  deeply  involved  in 
the  fast-growing  educational  market.  Gra¬ 
flex’s  SVE  division  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  the  audio-visual  field  for  many 
years,  as  other  GPE  divisions  have  been  in 
such  fields  as  closed  circuit  television  and 
specialized  computers. 

“We  felt  we  could  learn  many  things  that 
would  help  us  in  broadening  our  advance  in 
the  education  market.” 

Whitaker  then  adds:  “Apart  from  these 
considerations,  however,  there  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  for  a  company  to  be  economi¬ 
cally  healthy  is  not  enough.  We  feel  that 
companies  have  to  show  social  responsibility, 
to  be  ready  to  help  the  nation  overcome  its 
problems. 

“We  felt  that  we  could  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  by  operating  Breckinridge.” 

Executives  and  technical  people  sailed  into 
the  job  with  determination  and  tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent,  effective 
proposal  to  the  OEO,  the  company  had  to 
study  the  vast  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  had  to  make  inten¬ 
sive  studies  and  evaluations  of  what  was 
being  done  at  Breckinridge  and  at  the  11 
other  major  Job  Corps  Centers. 

Among  the  many  who  took  part  in  the 
work  were  Vice  President  Frank  Kiernan, 
Robert  E.  Kane,  personnel  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  Herbert  Watkins,  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Faegre,  then  of  Fairport,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  and  had  done  much  work  in 
the  field  of  education  for  the  retarded. 

Also  playing  prominent  roles  were  Donald 
McCowan  (Finance  and  budgets),  James  S. 
Panosian  (purchasing),  and  Mike  Harvey 
(data  processing). 

Personnel  at  the  center,  notably  James 
Fornear,  now  its  director,  were  very  helpful, 
and  Southern  Illinois  University  personnel, 
masking  any  disappointment  they  may  have 
felt  at  losing  the  center,  were  tremendously 
helpful. 

The  task  faced  by  the  bidders  for  the 
Breckinridge  center  can  be  stated  in  this 
manner:  Attract  and  educate  from  1,200  to 
2,000  young  men  16  to  21  years  old,  most  of 
whom  had  reached  educational  levels  of  the 
seventh  grade  or  less. 

Most  of  the  boys  would  be  drop-outs. 
Some  would  not  even  know  how  to  use  a 
telephone,  or  drive  an  auto.  Communica¬ 
tions  skills  possessed  by  some  would  be  so 
minimal  that  they  would  be  difficult  to  teach 
in  a  formal  classroom  situation.  Many 
would  have  failed  so  consistently  in  school 
that  they  totally  lacked  confidence  that  they 
could  learn.  This,  plus  all  the  probems  of  a 
disadvantaged  background  would  mean  that 
they  would  be  very  difficult  to  motivate. 

It  would  be  no  good  if  the  boys  came  and 
left  without  learning  anything. 

And  the  whole  business  would  be  useless, 
if  the  boys,  after  graduating,  could  not  or 
would  not  use  their  new-found  skills  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  regular  jobs. 

It  was  to  this  problem,  in  particular,  that 
Graflex  addressed  itself. 

“I  think  an  industry  has  advantages  in 
solving  this  problem,”  says  Whitaker.  “We 
wanted  to  create  an  environment  that  would 
in  many  ways  resemble  what  the  boys  would 
find  in  a  regular  job.  Many  of  the  boys  had 
failed  badly  in  the  classroom.  Why  put 
them  back  into  the  kind  of  situation  that 
they’d  have  trouble  handling? 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  they  could  get  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  in  a  work  environment, 
they’d  be  a  long  way  toward  being  able  to 
hold  down  a  good  job." 

So  Graflex’s  proposal  to  the  OEO  stressed 
the  importance  of  creating  an  “on-the-job” 
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environment.  And  the  company  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  its  managerial  know-how  would 
make  it  possible  to  operate  most  of  its  teach¬ 
ing  areas  in  a  way  that  would  resemble 
industry. 

The  proposal,  however,  did  not  neglect 
morale.  It  suggested  many  steps  to  make  the 
Job  Corps  trainees  happy  and  relaxed.  A  key 
suggestion,  since  carried  out  successfully, 
was  to  divide  the  center  in  four  individual 
“campus”  areas  so  that  the  individual  trainee 
would  not  feel  lost  and  alone. 

“I  don’t  want  to  suggest,”  Whitaker  noted, 
“that  we  were  going  to  step  in,  throw  out 
what  Southern  Illinois  University  had  done, 
and  start  over.  We  think  they  did  a  re¬ 
markable  job.  What  we’ve  done  is  to  take  the 
work  they’d  done  and  add  to  it  some  of  the 
things  that  a  well-run  company  can  do.” 

The  whole  proposal,  1,150  pages  plus 
numerous  exhibits,  was  put  together.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  OEO,  and  much  correspond¬ 
ence  and  discussion  followed. 

Finally,  last  Winter,  the  company  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  it  would  be  given  a  $12.3  million 
contract  to  operate  the  center  for  one  year 
starting  July  1. 

(Next  week:  How  the  Center  teaches.) 


[From  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post,  Sept.  1, 
1966] 

Needs  Skills  for  Modern  Life — Profile  of 
a  Job  Corps  Student 

(Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  recently  visited  the  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  operated  by  Graflex, 
Inc.,  under  government  contract.  This  is  the 
third  article  and  deals  with  the  case  of  an 
average  trainee.) 

He’s  18  years  old,  husky,  and  a  little  diffi¬ 
dent. 

He  never  got  beyond  the  7th  grade  in 
school,  and  had  consistently  flunked  in  lower 
grades. 

He  was  rejected  by  Selective  Service  be¬ 
cause  of  his  low  educational  level,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  steady  job. 

Occasionally,  he  has  been  In  trouble,  but 
until  now  the  trouble  never  has  been  very 
serious. 

Both  his  father  and  one  of  his  grand¬ 
fathers  had  consistent  difficulty  in  holding 
down  a  steady  job.  His  family  lived  at  a 
poverty  level. 

His  home  is  in  the  hill  country  of  Eastern 
Tennessee,  but  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  Oregon,  or  West  Texas,  or  Montana,  or 
the  Bronx. 

He  could  be  either  Caucasian  or  Negro  in 
racial  background. 

He  is  neither  stupid,  nor  criminal,  or  lazy. 

His  problem  is  that  he  has  always  lacked 
some  of  the  skills  necessary  for  modern  life — 
skills  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted  like 
self-expression  and  reading.  He  doesn’t 
know  how  to  drive  an  auto,  use  a  telephone, 
write  a  check,  or  fill  out  an  application  for 
employment. 

From  the  very  first  day  he  entered  school, 
he’s  felt  at  a  disadvantage  and  unsure  of 
himself.  He  couldn’t  understand  what  the 
teachers  were  talking  about,  and  accepted 
their  estimate  that  he  was  stupid. 

At  best,  he  and  the  family  he  starts  will 
be  dependent  upon  welfare  and  charity  for 
much  of  their  upkeep.  At  worst,  he  will 
drift  into  lawlessness  and  end  up  a  public 
charge  in  prison. 

A  rough  guess  is  that,  unless  he  can  be 
developed  into  a  useful,  effective  citizen,  he 
will  cost  the  public  more  than  $100,000  over 
his  lifetime. 

Then  came  the  Job  Corps,  the  federal  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  him  and  others  like 
him  to  become  useful  citizens. 

An  employment  counselor  (or  was  it  a 
school  teacher)  urged  him  to  apply.  With 
considerable  misgiving  he  did  so.  He  was 
accepted,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  found 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  Breckinridge  Job 
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Corps  Center  in  Kentucky,  which  is  operated 
by  Pittsford’s  Graflex,  Inc. 

His  Initial  reaction  was  to  quit.  But  one 
of  the  counselors  at  the  center  challenged 
him  to  stick  it  out  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

So  he  stayed  on  through  the  orientation 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he  felt 
he  wanted  to  try  to  learn  something  about 
auto  repair.  He  then  found  himself  in  a 
barracks  with  a  group  of  other  youths  who 
had  set  vocational  goals  in  the  auto  field. 

He  still  felt  strange  and  wanted  to  go 
home.  But  he  stayed  on. 

His  first  work  was  an  introductory  course 
in  welding.  His  teacher  was  a  powerfully- 
built  Negro  from  Evansville  named  Ray 
Lovelace.  Lovelace  is  a  demanding  teacher 
who  probably  could  be  earning  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  salary  plying  his  trade  in  Evans¬ 
ville: 

But  he  apparently  feels  there  is  a  need 
for  him  at  Breckinridge. 

Lovelace  is  strict,  and  there  is  no  coddling 
of  trainees. 

He  sets  high  standards  for  his  beginning 
welders,  and  makes  sure  his  students  live  up 
to  them.  More  important,  he  expects  them 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work. 

And  this  is  the  key. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  our  trainee 
is  given  a  meaningful  task  by  a  person  who 
expects  him  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 

There’s  no  formal  course.  Everyone  moves 
as  fast  as  he  can. 

Boys  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  listless 
and  totally  without  goals  suddenly  begin  to 
function  effectively. 

Lovelace  doesn’t  stand  over  them  with  a 
whip,  but  everyone  works  like  a  beaver. 

Meanwhile,  the  trainee  is  taking  academic 
courses.  He  is  getting  individual  personal 
attention  in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  From  his  instructors  and 
his  fellow  students  he’s  learning  something 
about  grooming. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  time  means 
something,  and  he’s  punctual  at  his  classes. 

Most  important  of  all,  he’s  been  given  a 
tiny  gleam  of  hope — a  feeling  that  somehow 
he’ll  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  modern  life. 

It  is  the  development  of  this  kind  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  is  the  goal  of  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  Center. 

When  the  trainee  graduates  in  about  a 
year’s  time,  he  will  not  yet  be  a  full-fledged 
body  repair  man.  But  he  will  be  on  his  way. 

He  will  have  confidence  in  himself.  He 
will  have  made  up  much  of  the  ground  he 
lost  in  school — at  least  in  the  things  that  are 
most  important  for  his  success  as  a  human 
being. 

He  will  have  been  given  training  in  getting 
along  with  other  people,  and  he  will  know 
what  is  expected  of  him  when  he  gets  a  reg¬ 
ular  job.  Perhaps  he  will  even  have  spent 
some  time  in  a  regular  commercial  body 
shop,  learning  right  on  the  job  what  a  fore¬ 
man  will  require  of  him. 

When  he  graduates,  he  will  have  emerged 
from  the  half-world  of  the  chronically  pov¬ 
erty-stricken. 

All  this  is  perhaps  an  optimistic  viewpoint 
of  what’s  going  on  at  Breckinridge,  and  at 
least  to  some  degree  at  other  Job  Corps 
Centers  throughout  the  nation. 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  we’re  magicians,’’ 
says  James  Fornear,  the  energetic,  tough- 
minded  director  at  Breckinridge.  “Some  of 
the  boys  take  one  look  at  the  camp,  turn 
around,  and  go  right  home. 

“Others,  as  in  any  group,  hang  around, 
don’t  learn  anything,  and  make  trouble. 

“But  we  have  some  facts  that  make  us 
think  most  of  the  boys  are  doing  a  good  job. 

‘For  example,  the  reports  back  from  our 
first  graduates,  who  left  here  in  July,  indi¬ 
cate  they’re  getting  good  jobs  and  doing 
well  at  them. 

“Then  we’ve  got  some  other  indices.  Right 
now  we’re  graduating  better  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  boys  who  enter.  That’s  consider¬ 


ably  better  than  the  students  in  the  nation’s 
colleges. 

"Finally,  we  get  encouragement  from 
smaller  things,  like  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  our  students  came  back  after  last  year’s 
Christmas  vacation  although  they  can  quit 
whenever  they  wish.  When  you  know  that 
very  few  of  these  kids  ever  had  been  away 
from  home,  and  when  you  realize  that  the 
work  down  here  is  demanding,  something 
like  that  makes  you  recognize  that  these 
boys  are  determined  to  make  it.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post,  Sept.  8, 
1966] 

Job  Corps  Center — Graflex’s  Goal  at 

Breckinridge — A  Good  Job  for  Every 

Graduate 

(Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  of  this  newspa¬ 
per,  recently  visited  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  training  center  in  Kentucky  which  is 
operated  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  of  Pittsford.  This 
is  the  fourth  and  final  article  in  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  center.) 

(By  Andrew  D.  Wolfe) 

“Confidence — confidence  that  he  can  learn 
a  useful  trade,  confidence  that  he  really  can 
hold  down  a  good  job — that’s  really  the  most 
important  thing  a  boy  can  get  at  Breckin¬ 
ridge.” 

The  speaker  is  36-year-old  James  Fornear, 
the  soft-spoken  but  endlessly  active  director 
of  the  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center. 

“The  thing  we  have  to  remember,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “is  that  these  boys  have  had  a  his¬ 
tory  of  failures.  In  many  cases,  their  fathers 
and  their  grandfathers  couldn’t  fit  into  so¬ 
ciety.  The  boys  themselves  have  done  poorly 
in  school.  Practically,  from  the  very  first 
day  of  school,  many  of  them  were  told  they 
couldn’t  learn.  Their  whole  personalities 
are  conditioned  to  failure. 

“Yet  the  fact  is  that  these  boys  have  po¬ 
tential.  They  don’t  need  to  be  failures.  Get¬ 
ting  them  to  see  this  is  our  biggest  job.” 

How  does  Breckinridge  do  this? 

There  are  hundreds  of  answers — outstand¬ 
ing  teachers;  counselors;  courses  programed 
with  infinite  care;  light,  but  firm  discipline; 
and  great  emphasis  on  group  morale. 

There  are  the  lively  social  programs,  and 
an  active  athletic  program — designed  to  help 
the  boys  socialize  and  gain  personal  confi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  to  provide  needed  exercise. 

There  axe  the  handsome  blazers  given  the 
boys  after  they  have  been  at  Breckinridge  a 
month  and  worn  when  they  make  official 
trips  “off  campus.” 

There  is  the  friendly,  but  respectful  rela¬ 
tionship  between  boys  and  counselors. 

“Perhaps  we  could  explain  it  this  way,” 
says  Fornear.  “We  try  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  it’s  fun  and  easy  for  the 
boys  to  learn — an  environment  in  which  they 
won’t  run  into  the  old  blocks  that  kept  them 
from  learning  in  regular  schools.” 

A  good  example  of  what  Fornear  is  talking 
about  is  the  atmosphere  created  by  instruc¬ 
tors  W.  E.  Smith  and  L.  O.  Robinson  for  their 
course  in  the  operation  of  filling  stations. 

Smith, _  a  man  in  his  forties,  is  a  former 
regional  sales  executive  for  a  major  gasoline 
company.  He’s  a  tall  athletic  man  with  the 
friendly  outgoing  quality  that  means  so 
much  in  sales  work. 

His  teaching  partner,  Robinson,  a  Negro, 
is  a  vocational  teacher  by  profession.  He’s 
an  alert  man  with  a  warm  personality,  ob¬ 
viously  an  expert  mechanic  and  obviously  an 
expert  teacher. 

Smith  teaches  management  and  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  Robinson  handles  automotive 
maintenance  and  related  subjects.  They  ob¬ 
viously  make  a  smooth-working  team. 

Their  “classroom”  is  a  real  filling  station, 
built  into  one  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
former  World  War  2  Camp  B’-eckinridge.  It 
is  spotless  and  a  beehive  of  activity. 

The  office  of  the  filling  station  is  used  for 


formal  instruction  and  the  boys  operate  the 
station,  from  filling  gas  tanks  to  making 
change  at  the  cash  register. 

A  placard  on  the  wall  lists  some  of  the 
things  the  boys  leam: 

Driveway  Services. 

Cash  Fund  Management 

Know  Your  Products 

Specification  and  Price  Sheets 

Auto  Washing 

Tires 

Displays  and  Lighting 

Housekeeping  and  Safety 

The  Knack  of  Selling 

In  the  corner  of  the  instruction  room  a 
boy  is  working  out  problems  on  a  small  add¬ 
ing  machine.  Another  is  making  out  a  “daily 
report,”  while  a  third  fills  out  order  forms. 

In  the  shop  Robinson  is  having  a  boy  re¬ 
place  a  worn  brake  drum.  When  the  lad 
runs  into  difficulty,  Robinson  asks  another 
student  to  help  him  puzzle  it  out. 

And  out  at  a  gas  pump,  a  boy  wipes  a 
windshield  while  gas  is  pumped  into  the 
auto.  He  quite  clearly  has  absorbed  the 
Smith-Robinson  doctrine  of  smiling  sales¬ 
manship. 

No-one  is  loafing.  There  is  an  air  of  opti¬ 
mism,  almost  gaiety  to  the  scene. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  search  hard  for  the 
reason. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
these  boys  have  a  feeling  that  they  can 
really  find  a  niche  in  modem  life,  that  they 
can  achieve  some  of  the  things  that  most 
Americans  take  for  granted,  but  which  al¬ 
ways  have  been  out  of  their  reach. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  gaiety  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

But  isn’t  there  something  touchingly  vul¬ 
nerable  about  these  boys?  Will  they  be  able 
to  understand  and  accept  the  normal  disap¬ 
pointments  after  their  hopes  have  been 
raised  so  high? 

“Certainly,  this  is  something  we’re  con¬ 
cerned  about,”  says  Fornear.  “We  recognize 
that  a  lot  of  our  work  can  go  right  down  the 
drain  if  a  boy  isn’t  prepared  for  normal  dis¬ 
couragements  when  he  leaves  here. 

“So  we  try  to  warn  them  against  some  of 
the  things  people  run  into.  We  try  to  teach 
them  to  understand  that  disappointments 
are  part  of  life. 

"And  right  now  we’re  setting  up  what  we 
call  ‘satellite’  training  centers  in  Louisville, 
Evansville,  Nashville,  and  St.  Louis.  When 
a  boy  is  getting  on  toward  the  end  of  his 
program,  we’ll  send  him  to  one  of  these 
centers.  And  they’ll  put  him  right  out  on 
a  regular  job  for  two  weeks  so  he’ll  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  things  he’ll  run 
into  when  he’s  working.  After  that  he  comes 
back  here  for  his  final  work. 

“The  whole  point,  of  course,  is  to  make 
sure  these  boys  really  make  the  grade.  We 
could  run  the  boys  through  all  kinds  of 
courses  here,  but  they  wouldn’t  mean  a  darn 
if  the  boys  aren’t  able  to  get  and  hold  jobs.” 

This  practical,  pragmatic  viewpoint  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  Graflex  operation  of  Breck¬ 
inridge. 

“I’ve  always  been  an  educator,”  says  For¬ 
near,  "but  I  must  say  I’m  impressed  with  the 
way  the  Graflex  industrial  people  have  gone 
about  this  work.  Before  they  came  here, 
we  were,  of  course,  concerned  with  what 
happened  to  the  boys  after  they  left. 

“But  the  Graflex  people  aren't  just  con¬ 
cerned.  They’re  determined  these  boys  are 
going  to  get  jobs.  They’re  just  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  those  jobs  as  they  are  to  sell 
cameras  and  their  other  products.” 

Graflex  is  correspondingly  impressed  with 
Fornear  and  his  staff  at  the  center. 

Says  Gaylord  C.  Whitaker,  Graflex  chair¬ 
man  and  a  key  in  the  effort  to  get  Graflex 
the  contract  to  run  Breckinridge;  “These 
people  are  doing  an  extraordinary  job. 
They’re  determined  to  find  an  answer  to 
what’s  probably  the  most  serious  problem  in 
American  education — the  kid  who  doesn’t 
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make  the  grade  in  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

“It’s  not  an  easy  task,  and  we’ll  probably 
make  mistakes,  but  I  feel  these  people  are 
doing  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in 
America  today.  And  I  think  you  can  sense 
that  our  people  here  know  this  is  impor¬ 
tant.  You  can  sense  that  this  is  the  reason 
for  their  dedication  to  this  Job.” 

Among  area  Graflex  people  who  have 
played  important  roles  in  the  Breckinridge 
project  are  the  following:  Frank  J.  Kiernan, 
Director  of  Administration  and  Operation; 
Robert  E.  Kane,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Operation;  Herbert  W.  Wat¬ 
kins.  Personnel  and  Public  Relations;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Stockdale,  Public  Relations  (Darcy 
Associates) ;  Christopher  L.  Faegre,  Planning 
and  Evaluation;  Donald  D.  McCowan,  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Budgets;  James  S.  Panosian,  Pur¬ 
chasing;  and  Mike  Harvey,  Data  Processing. 

Another  constituent  company,  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  is  the  prime  contractor  for 
the  women’s  Job  Corps  center  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.  Their  record  is  equally 
impressive,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
information  I  have  gathered  on  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  facility: 

Job  Corps  Center  for  Women, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  September  27,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Horton, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  We  at  Xerox  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  our  subsidiary 
company  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  have  entered 
into  the  Job  Corps  program  through  the 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  with  the  idea  of  training  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  through  21, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  found  their 
academic  and  vocational  education  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  or  impractical.  These  reasons  more 
often  than  not  have  been  related  to  their 
rearing  in  an  environment  influenced  by  the 
ravages  of  poverty.  We  have  previously 
stated  our  intentions  to  devote  significant 
financial  and  human  resources  to  study  the 
needs  of  education  and  to  evolve  new  services 
that  would  help  to  meet  some  of  these  needs. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Job  Corps  provided 
a  here-and-now  opportunity  to  further  our 
goal  in  education  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  since  January 
of  this  year  when  we  received  our  first  en- 
rollee,  we  have  trained  and  sent  off  to  their 
first  jobs  26  graduates  who  have  completed 
courses  as  nurse's  aides,  keypunch  operators, 
and  various  office  skills.  In  addition,  five 
girls  have  returned  to  their  schooling.  On 
September  30,  we  will  graduate  14  more  en- 
rollees  into  the  above  fields.  In  addition,  we 
feel  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  have 
recently  processed  approximately  100  new 
enrollees  and  we  anticipate  that  over  95  per 
cent  of  these  new  enrollees  have  sufficient 
ability  to  be  trained  for  productive  employ¬ 
ment  in  vocational  skills  of  varying  complexi¬ 
ties.  The  innate  skills  are  there  to  be  trained 
provided  we  locate  the  key,  which  is  a  com¬ 
plex  Job  due  to  the  nature  of  their  previous 
life  experience.  We  are  convinced  that  we 
can  find  the  key  in  a  residential  educational 
program. 

It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that  skills  train¬ 
ing  is  not  the  entire  job.  We  have  had  to 
teach  living  skills  such  as  getting  to  work  on 
time  day  in  and  day  out,  personal  hygiene, 
the  importance  of  personal  appearance,  and 
getting  along  with  co-workers.  These  living 
skills  are  very  important  in  getting  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  job  and  we  have  emphasized  them 
through  parallel  situations  in  our  Center. 
Such  home-like  disciplines  as  getting  to  class 
on  time,  arising  at  6:30  a.m.,  room  inspec¬ 
tion,  wearing  appropriate  dress  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  community  responsiveness 


through  student  government  seem  to  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  maturity  that  goes  with  hold¬ 
ing  a  job. 

The  most  gratifying  part  of  this  experience 
has  been  the  eagerness  of  the  students  to 
learn  a  vocational  skill  and  then  go  home  and 
get  a  job.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
enrollees  are  possessed  with  the  ambition  to 
gain  a  respected  place  in  the  community 
through  the  attainment  of  a  job  skill.  Their 
committment  is  beyond  anything  I  would 
have  imagined  prior  to  my  coming  to  Job 
Corps.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you 
that  my  previous  experience  has  been  with 
Xerox  as  general  manager  of  their  Haloid 
Photo  Department  in  Rochester.  I  came  to 
this  program  a  few  short  months  ago  from 
the  industrial  community  with  the  usual  re¬ 
sults -oriented  attitude  of  anyone  running  a 
profit-oriented  enterprise.  We  find  our  en¬ 
rollees  also  want  results  in  the  form  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  they  want  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  the  future  we  hope  to  graduate  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  our  average  enrollment  every 
month.  In  our  case,  this  means  30  trained 
graduates.  We,  at  Huntington,  recognize 
that  it  is  through  successive  placement  that 
we  make  our  ultimate  contribution.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  know  each 
individual  and  her  capabilities.  We  must 
have  a  vocationally  oriented  program,  as  that 
is  not  only  the  Job  Corps  goal,  but  it  is  our 
student’s  only  real  interest.  The  value  of 
this  program  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  in 
that  our  population  is  eager  to  work  hard 
and  accomplish  the  goal  set  out  for  the  Job 
Corps  program.  We  have  tailored  our  train¬ 
ing  to  the  individual.  The  individual  does 
respond,  has  the  capability  to  be  trained  and 
is  graduating  to  productive  work  in  society. 
Your  support  of  this  worthwhile  national 
effort  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  N.  Mayer,  Center  Director. 

While  there  are  examples  of  poverty 
programs  which  have  not  accomplished 
as  much  as  those  I  have  cited  in  detail, 
the  success  of  the  CAP  in  Rochester,  and 
of  these  two  Job  Corps  installations 
should  stand  as  evidence  of  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  accomplish  when  it  is  admin¬ 
istered  properly. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  established 
in  Rochester,  Breckinridge,  Huntington, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  I  feel  that 
the  poverty  program  generally  has  found 
a  place  for  itself  in  our  national  policy. 

The  fact  that  economic  opportunity 
has  been  enhanced  in  many  communities 
of  the  poor  by  the  operation  of  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  convinces  me  that  we 
cannot  at  this  point  hamper  or  stop  the 
progress  of  these  efforts. 

Thus,  while  it  is  not  appropriate  for 
budgetary  reasons  to  add  new  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  poverty  program  at  this 
time,  we  must  evaluate  the  program  as  it 
now  stands,  and  allow  those  aspects  of 
the  program  which  have  proven  success¬ 
ful  to  continue. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  on  poverty  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  substitute. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  experience  with  the  war  on  poverty 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  relevant  to  the  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  today. 

It  has  been  charged  that  politics  domi¬ 
nate  the  program  in  certain  localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  need  not  be  the 
case.  It  is  not  the  case  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty  can 
be  administered  effectively,  nonpoliti- 
cally,  and  successfully.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  in  Congress  should  not  kill  the  entire 
program  because  in  certain  localities  it 
may  not  been  so  administered. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  overall  guidance  for 
the  war  on  poverty  is  given  by  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  called  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Human  Resources,  Inc. 
Of  the  22  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  there  are  only  three  Democratic 
elective  officeholders,  one  of  whom  is  a 
judge.  One  of  the  members  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Governor 
Scranton.  There  are  three  clergymen. 
There  is  an  officer  of  T.  Mellon  &  Sons, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  a  president  of  a  major 
manufacturing  corporation.  There  are 
two  representatives  of  organized  labor. 
Eight  of  the  22  members  of  the  board  are 
representatives  of  the  poor  themselves. 

This  strange  amalgam  has  worked  just 
the  way  the  Congress  intended  it  to  work 
when  we  enacted  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act. 

Our  experience  with  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  Pittsburgh  has  taught  us  three 
things:  First,  a  new  understanding  of 
the  poor  themselves;  second,  a  new  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  remedies  for  poverty; 
and,  third,  a  new  understanding  of  the 
economies  which  would  result  from  a 
successful  war  on  poverty. 

First,  there  was  a  new  understanding 
of  the  poor  themselves.  We  began  to 
realize  that  not  only  were  at  least  28,000 
Pittsburgh  families  poverty  stricken,  but 
that  with  each  succeeding  generation 
they  are  falling  steadily  behind  the 
achievements  of  the  majority,  and  that 
each  succeeding  generation  is  becoming 
more  bitterly  alienated  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  majority.  As  industry  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  become  more  and  more  auto¬ 
mated  with  machines  replacing  the  un¬ 
skilled  laborer,  this  group  has  had  no 
other  future  than  a  career  as  recipients 
of  public  welfare.  Further,  we  became 
aware  that  these  people,  the  children  of 
poverty,  would  become  the  parents  of 
poverty. 

The  second  thing  we  learned  was  that 
the  remedies  which  were  being  proposed 
in  the  war  on  poverty  were  redically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  almost  any  of  the  welfare 
programs  which  preceded  it.  We  learned 
that  the  war  on  poverty  does  not  seek  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  poverty  by  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  dole  which  tends 
to  weaken  the  individual’s  own  incentive 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  We  learned  that  the  war  on 
poverty  seeks  to  end  poverty  not  by 
handouts,  but  by  compensatory  educa¬ 
tion  to  make  each  individual  better  able 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  his  environment. 

The  third  thing  which  we  learned  was 
the  economies  which  would  result  from 
a  successful  war  against  poverty.  On 
the  Mayor’s  Committee  for  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  hard-headed  businessmen  and 
bankers  have  looked  over  the  ledgers  and 
found  from  the  cold  pragmatic  facts  that 
the  war  on  poverty  makes  sense. 

After  generations  of  welfare,  we  have 
found  out  that  handing  out  a  dole  in¬ 
sures  just  one  thing — that  next  year 
the  dole  gets  bigger. 
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With  the  war  on  poverty  we  have 
stepped  back  and  taken  a  look  at  some 
of  the  welfare  cases — mother  on  relief — 
whose  mother  was  on  relief — and  back 
to  the  grandmother  who  was  also  on  re¬ 
lief. 

To  end  this  cycle  of  poverty  may  cost 
more  in  the  short  run,  but  over  the  longer 
period  we  believe  that  it  will  save  us  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

For  these  reasons,  in  Pittsburgh,  we 
find  normally  liberal  politicians  and 
normally  conservative  businessmen 
united  on  the  same  humanitarian  and 
yet  pragmatic  road  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  can  march  down  this 
same  imaginative  road  and  adopt  this 
legislation  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  I  have  a  half  minute  reserved 
during  the  time  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  all  time  has  expired,  it  now 
being  past  3  o’clock  p.m. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieL 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  the  “noes”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
115,  noes  143. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  carries  an  author¬ 
ization  for  the  appropriation  of  more 
than  $1.75  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1967,  to  continue  and  expand 
the  war  on  poverty,  one  of  the  major 
administration  programs  in  establishing 
the  Great  Society. 

The  elimination  of  poverty  from  our 
Nation  is  not  the  issue  today.  No  one 
challenges  the  need  for  effective  action 
to  end  poverty  in  our  land. 

The  issue  to  be  considered  here  and 
now  is  whether  the  projects  administered 
by  the  Offices  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  the  original  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  are  effective,  whether  they  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  as  proposed 
in  the  amendments  to  the  act  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  and  whether  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  funds  in  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  authorized  is  justified  at  this  time. 

A  review  of  the  facts  as  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
the  cost  in  salaries,  and  the  projects 
themselves  has  uncovered  startling  evi¬ 
dence  of  inefficiency,  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  bungling. 

As  an  example,  “the  Job  Corps  trained 
42  girls  in  the  Hotel  Huntington  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  The  first  year’s  bill  for 
staff  salaries,  accommodations,  and  in¬ 
cidentals  came  to  $1,646,601 — an  average 
of  $39,205  per  ‘graduate.’  ” 1 

In  a  further  report  on  this  same  proj¬ 
ect,  it  was  disclosed: 


1  Rockford,  Ill.,  Register-Republic. 
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The  antipoverty  program  is  paying  $225,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  been  estimated  at 
$150,000  to  $200,000.2 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  this  comment  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  training  center: 

The  girls  get  little  training,  but  do  get 
$30  spending  money  and  $50  put  in  the  bank 
each  month,  special  bus  transportation  to  the 
bank  and  downtown,  and  maid  service.  They 
are  not  even  required  to  help  serve  their  own 
food. 

At  another  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  in  Indiana,  the  reported  cost  per 
enrollee  is  $22,000.3 

A  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge, 
Ky.,  under  a  $9  million  grant  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  2,000  young  people,  produced, 
as  of  June  1966,  250  dropouts  and  8 
“graduates.”  In  November  of  1965  the 
enrollees  of  this  project  outnumbered  the 
staff  by  only  the  narrow  margin  of  358 
to  35Q.4 

Salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  staff  mem¬ 
bers  follow  the  same  pattern  of  exces¬ 
sive  spending.  Staff  personnel  number¬ 
ing  208  at  Camp  Gary,  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
employed  at  salaries  of  over  $9,000  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  income  of  57  percent 
above  their  previous  salary.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  salary.  Just  to  list  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  past  and  present  salaries  at 
Camp  Gary :  5 


Position 

Previous 

Present 

Manager  of  personnel . - 

$5,000 

$10,  000 

Math  chairman. ..  ...  ...  _ 

4,  730 

10,  080 

Citizenship  teacher _ _ 

4,  800 

10, 080 

Chairman  commercial  skills . — 

4,  650 

10,  080 

Welding  instructor _ _ 

3,200 

9,  780 

Teacher,  commercial  skills  ...  ... 

4,  500 

9.  780 

Do _ 

4,300 

9,  780 

Auto  mechanic  instructor. . .  _ 

3,  800 

9,  780 

Drafting  instructor . 

4,764 

9,780 

Science  teacher _ _ _ ... 

4,  700 

9,780 

Duty  officer _ : _ _ 

4,  500 

9,  493 

Physical  education  instructor _ 

4,600 

9,  480 

At  five  urban  Job  Corps  centers  for 
men — Fort  Custer,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Morganfield,  Ky.; 
Camp  Kilmer,  Edison,  N.J.;  Fort  Rod- 
man,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Camp  At- 
terbury,  Edinburg,  Ind. — over  one-third 
of  the  employees,  38  percent,  making 
over  $6,000,  received  over  a  20-percent 
increase  above  their  previous  salaries. 

The  list  of  these  employees  follows: 6 


Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

CUSTER  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Chief  group  life  supervisor _ 

Percent 

98 

$4,800 

$9,515 

Do . . . 

59 

6,  000 

9,  514 

Do _ _ _ 

96 

4.  848 

9,  514 

Vocational  teacher _ .... 

55 

5.  760 

8,900 

Orientation  counselor _ 

65 

5,200 

8.  050 

Vocational  instructor _ 

82 

4.368 

7,  950 

Staff  trainer . . 

60 

4,980 

7,  500 

2U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  23,  1965, 
p.  50. 

3  Strom  Thurmond  Reports  to  the  People, 
May  23,  1966. 

*  Ibid. 

0  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  Republican  Poverty  memo  No.  20, 
Apr.  28,  1966. 

0  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  Republican  Poverty  memo  No.  31, 
June  16,  1966. 


Position 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Percent 

Counselor . . . . 

60 

$6,000 

Vocational  instructor.. _ ^ 

82 

3,860 

Public  information  reporter... 

50 

4,680 

Captain,  F.  &  8 . . . . 

60 

4,600 

Group  life  supervisor . 

69 

3,952 

Do . . . . 

61 

4, 160 

BRECKINRIDGE  JOB  CORPS 

CENTER 

Acting  director,  vocational 

training _ 

65 

7, 800 

Supervisor  of  general  educa- 

tion _ _ 

50 

6,396 

C  ou  nselor-instruct  or _ 

98 

4,  392 

Do _ 

211 

2,700 

V ocational  instructor _ 

59 

5, 100 

Orientation  instructor _ 

63 

4,  800 

Vocational  instructor . 

64 

4.560 

General  education  instructor. 

84 

3,420 

ATTERBURY  JOB  CORPS 

CENTER 

Dentist _ _ 

90 

6,420 

Chief,  security _ 

140 

5,  004 

Dentist _ I _ _ 

127 

6, 196 

Unit  coordinator _  _ 

400 

1,800 

Supervisory  test  adminis- 

trator _ 

73 

5, 196 

Psychologist _ _ 

77 

4,  800 

Dispatcher . .  . 

50 

1, 500 

Health,  physical  education, 

and  recreation _ 

50 

5,040 

Security  investigator. . . 

71 

4,416 

Custodial  supervisor _ 

65 

4,140 

Supervisor,  CX _ _ 

53 

4,464 

Resident  adviser  III.  .  .  .. 

229 

2,076 

Stock  record  supervisor _ 

100 

3,  420 

Tester  II _  __  _ 

62 

4,356 

Health,  physical  education. 

and  recreation  _ 

102 

3,120 

Resident  adviser  II _  . 

100 

3, 120 

Do _ _ 

147 

2,520 

Physical  education  and  rec- 

reation  11 _ 

132 

2,688 

Do . . . . . 

71 

3,  636 

Do _ 

448 

1,  095 

Assistant  maintenance  super- 

visor _ _ 

100 

2,000 

Resident  adviser  II . .  _ 

60 

1,  512 

Do _ _ _ 

111 

2,844 

RODMAN  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Director  of  curriculum _ 

75 

10,  300 

Senior  resident  counselor _ 

76 

6,800 

Instructor,  business  educa- 

tion . .  ...  _ 

82 

5,500 

Instructor  math  economics... 

51 

6,300 

Assistant  head,  physical 

education _ _ _ 

50 

5,  500 

Instructor  D.  P.  laboratory... 

65 

Si  500 

Instructor,  physical  educa- 

tion  .  . . . 

70 

6,000 

Maintenance  manager _ 

92 

4, 160 

Assistant  department  head... 

131 

3,250 

Night  duty  officer _ 

75 

4,000 

Do _ 

75 

4,  000 

Security  administrator _ 

82 

3,  840 

Tutor-counselor . 

72 

3,952 

Unit  supervisor  counselor _ 

76 

3,860 

Instructor  II,  business  edu- 

cation _  _ 

54 

4,200 

Tutor  counselor .  ..  _ 

81 

3,600 

Instructor  II,  physical  educa- 

tion...  _.  . . . 

86 

3,500 

Tutor-counselor _ 

60 

4,200 

Do.. . . . 

156 

2,340 

Do _ _ _ 

100 

3,000 

Do.. . . 

110 

2, 860 

Do _ 

92 

3, 120 

Purchasing  administrator _ 

78 

3,380 

Tutor-counselor _ 

60 

4,000 

Do . . . 

65 

3,  640 

Do _ _ _ 

140 

2,500 

Do _ _ _ _ 

68 

3,  5S0 

Do _ _ 

186 

2, 100 

Recreation  specialist _ 

138 

2,  520 

Do _ _ _ 

233 

1 , 800 

Do _ _ 

54 

3,900 

KILMER  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Dentist _ _ _ 

330 

3,  998 

Manager  administrator _ 

468 

2,704 

Manager..  _  _  _ _ 

169 

5,800 

Contract  administrator, 

senior _ _ 

5-1 

9,200 

Administrator  vocational 

services _ _ 

313 

3,  307 

Dentist _ _ _ 

315 

3,120 

Administrator,  educational 

services _ 

60 

7, 768 

Education  resident  specialist- 

69 

6,800 

Administrator,  personnel _ 

81 

5,980 

Administrator  food  services.  . 

103 

5,  190 

Supervisor _ _ _ 

60 

6,550 

Do . . 

305 

2,600 

Present 

salary 


$7,  600 
7, 010 
7,  000 
6,783 

6.300 

6. 300 


12, 900 

9,600 
8,700 
8,400 
8, 100 
7,  800 
7,  600 
6,  300 


12, 192 
12,  000 
11,820 
9,000 

9,000 
8,  490 
7,  600 


7,  560 
7,  660 
6,840 
6, 840 
6,  840 
6, 840 
6, 600 


6,300 
6, 228 
6,  228 


6,228 
6,  228 
6,000 

6,  000 
6,000 
6,000 


18,000 

12,000 

10,  000 
9,500 


8,  750 
8,500 


8,  500 
8,000 
7,  600 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,  800 
6,800 


6,  500 
6,500 

6,500 
6,  300 
6,  000 
6,000 
6,  00(1 
6,  000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,000 
6.  000 
6,  000 


17,  201 
15, 392 
15,  017 

14, 186 

13, 645 
13,000 

12,  418 
11,502 
10,  796 
10,  540 
10,  504 
10,  442 
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Posit  ion 

In¬ 

crease 

Pre¬ 

vious 

salary 

Present 

salary 

Ktr.MKR  JOB  CORPS 
center — continued 

Administrator,  avocations - 

Percent 

62 

$6,800 

$10,317 

Administrator,  social  activi¬ 
ties  . . -  - . . 

63 

6,600 

12,900 

Administrator,  security - 

92 

5,200 

10,004 

Personnel  supervisor - 

216 

3,005 

9,506 

Administrator,  mat  control... 

69 

5, 439 

9,214 

Supervisor,  activities  section. 

69 

5,750 

9,131 

Analysis  systems  programer.. 

155 

3,536 

9,006 

Counselor  .  _ 

85 

4,800 

8,902 

Social  activities  sponsor - 

79 

4, 250 

8,  715 

Foreman  of  guards . . 

109 

4,160 

8,694 

Education  specialist . — 

287 

2,200 

8,507 

Suprvisor,  skills...  ...  - 

60 

5,200 

8,320 

Athletic  activities  sponsor - 

55 

5,300 

8, 237 

Education  specialist— . . 

61 

4,900 

7.904 

Senior  instructor _ 

50 

5,200 

7,779 

Education  specialist.  - 

71 

4,500 

7,717 

Special  athletic  activities, 
senior _ _ 

99 

3,840 

7,  654 

Supervisor _ 

89 

4,000 

7,561 

Athletic  activities  sponsor - 

81 

4,160 

7,530 

Counselor _ 

526 

1,200 

7,509 

Instructor. . . 

189 

2,600 

7,-509 

Do . . 

65 

4, 160 

7,509 

Counselor - 

106 

3,640 

7,509 

Do _ _ - . 

51 

4,988 

7,  509 

Senior  instructor - 

90 

3,952 

7,509 

Counselor _ 

56 

4,804 

7,509 

Administrative  assistant - 

124 

3, 350 

7, 488 

Instructor _ 

58 

4,680 

7,405 

Do _ 

68 

4,680 

7,  405 
7,405 

Education  specialist _ 

68 

4,420 

Do. . . . . 

-64 

4,800 

7,405 

Do _ _ _ 

50 

4,  900 

7,363 

Do . . . . . 

53 

4,800 

7,342 

Do _ 

63 

4,500 

7,  322 

Itecreation  specialist _ 

142 

3,005 

7,280 

Specialist,  FA _ 

62 

4,500 

7,280 

Instructor _ - _ 

53 

4,  700 

7,145 

Activity  athletic  sponsor . 

72 

f  160 

7,145 

Instructor.  _ 

65 

4, 316 

7,134 

Specialist. _ _ 

140 

2,  860 

6, 864 

(Unspecified) _ 

120 

3, 120 

6,  864 

Do _ 

52 

4,500 

6,822 

Do . . — - 

77 

3,848 

6,  802 

Do _ _ 

64 

4, 100 

6,802 

Education  specialist _ 

104 

3,328 

6,802 

FA  specialist.  . . . 

74 

3,9-20 

6,802 

Administrative  assistant - 

90 

3,  536 

6, 729 

Itecreation  specialist - 

79 

3,608 

6,  458 

Group  leader,  senior - 

76 

3,640 

6,  396 

Do _ _ _ — 

53 

4,160 

6,365 

Do _ 

206 

2,  080 

6,  304 

Do _ _ _ — - 

86 

3,  380 

6,302 

Do. . - 

51 

4,160 

6,302 

Do _ _ 

142 

2,600 

6,302 

Do _ _ 

130 

2,  724 

6,271 

Do _ 

51 

4, 160 

6,271 

Do - - - - - 

61 

3,900 

6,261 

Garage  mechanic . . 

50 

4, 160 

6,240 

Social  activities  specialist . 

71 

3,640 

6,209 

Group  leader. . . 

139 

2,000 

6,209 

Do . . . . 

139 

2,600 

6,209 

Specialist,  FA . . . 

Group  leader - - — 

199 

2,080 

6, 209 

99 

3, 120 

6,209 

Craft  specialist . . 

84 

3,380 

6,208 

Group  leader.. . . . . 

138 

2,  600 

6, 178 

.  Do _ _ - . _ 

95 

3, 120 

6,074 

Do. . 

92 

3, 120 

6,  001 

Do . . . - 

80 

3, 328 

6,001 

Do... . - . 

65 

3,640 

6,001 

Do... . . 

92 

3, 120 

6,  001 

Do. . 

51 

3,  973 

6,001 

Do _ _ _ 

92 

3, 120 

6,001 

Do . . . 

80 

3,  328 

6,001 

Do _ _ 

61 

3, 733 

6,001 

Do . . 

65 

3,640 

6,001 

Do . . . 

50 

4,000 

6,001 

Do . . . 

77 

3,380 

6,001 

Do . . . 

173 

2,  200 

6,001 

Do _ _ 

114 

2,808 

6,001 

Do . . . 

131 

2, 600 

6,  001 

Do . . 

65 

3,  640 

6,001 

Do . . . 

100 

3,  005 

6,001 

Do . . . . . 

65 

3, 600 

6,001 

Do . . . . . 

80 

3, 328 

6,  001 

Do _ _ _ 

110 

2, 860 

6,001 

Do . . . 

58 

3,900 

6,  001 

Do . . . 

65 

3,640 

6,001 

High  administrative  costs  have  not 
held  down  crime  and  violence  stemming 
from  Job  Cor'ps  enrollees.  There  have 
been  reports  of  one  incident  after  an¬ 
other  in  which  Job  Corps  enrollees  have 
been  involved  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  and  where  youths  with  previous 
criminal  records  have  been  accepted  for 
training — and  apparently  the  Job  Corps 


still  has  no  procedure  for  screening  ap¬ 
plicants  with  felony  records  so  that  they 
can  conform  to  parole  and  probation  re¬ 
quirements. 

Other  projects  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  expand 
the  record  of  extravagant  costs. 

As  an  example,  Operation  Headstart  is 
estimated  to  cost  $170  per  child.  In 
North  Carolina,  a  previous  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  professional  and  trained  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  cost  $30  per  child, 
$140  per  child  less  than  the  Headstart 
program.7 

When  North  Carolina  applied  for  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  to  expand  its  program,  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  rejected,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  because  the  plan  “was  based  on 
State  administration  of  the  funds  and 
program.” 8 

The  Headstart  program  designates  a 
5-to-l  staff  ratio  with  classes  limited  to 
20  children  under  1  professional  teacher 
assisted  by  2  other  adults.8 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
abounds  in  newspaper  reports  of 
examples  of  dishonest,  kickbacks,  politi¬ 
cal  patronage,  enrollment  of  fictitious 
persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees, 
and  disregard  of  eligibility  standards. 

As  included  in  the  House  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  minority  views,  the  following  are  a 
few  examples: 

In  November  1965,  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler  discovered  and  exposed  thefts,  em¬ 
ployment  of  ineliglbles  and  other  irregu¬ 
larities  in  Boston’s  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects.  The  thefts  perpetrated  by 
falsified  payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  in 
the  summer  work  program  for  Boston’s 
youths.  According  to  the  Boston  Traveler, 
November  30,  1965,  additional  payroll  thefts 
of  $2,000  were  uncovered  along  with  fresh 
evidence  that  city  hall  henchmen  were  pick¬ 
ing  off  plum  jobs  in  the  program. 

The  March  3,  1966  edition  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  reported  the  FBI, 
OEO,  and  the  TT.S.  Labor  Department  were 
investigating  new  evidence  of  financial  ir¬ 
regularities  involving  youths  employed  in 
ABCD’s  summer  programs.  It  was  reported 
an  ABCD  official  admitted  the  agency  had 
been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths  listed 
as  employees  and  for  whom  W-2  income  tax 
forms  had  been  issued.  Some  youths  had 
complained  they  received  W-2  forms  showing 
more  income  than  they  actually  received. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  advised  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Goodell  the  FBI  had  completed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  allegations  of  payroll  irregularities  in 
connection  with  ABCD’s  program  and  that 
prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  six  poten¬ 
tial  subjects,  five  employees  and  one  enrollee 
of  the  program,  is  presently  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  four  Rhode  Island  communities,  the 
following  irregularities  were  disclosed  in 
the  fall  of  1965: 

Providence,  R.I.,  newspapers  reported 
the  following: 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  families  of  enrollees  was  $6,000 
to  $7,000  and  seven  enrollees  were  paid  to 
give  sailing  lessons. 


1  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  23,  1965, 
p.  51. 

» Ibid. 

“P.T.A.  Magazine,  March  1966  (reprint  In 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  Mar.  1966,  p.  4) . 


In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths 
were  college  students  and  the  parents  of  73 
owned  at  least  58  homes  and  113  motor 
vehicles. 

In  the  Cranston  program,  3  parents  were 
making  over  $9,500  a  year  and  10  parents  were 
in  the  $5,300-$6,300  range.  Some  of  the  city 
councilmen  were  allowed  from  5  to  10  re¬ 
ferrals  each. 

In  the  Newport-Mlddletown  program,  eight 
were  students  in  college  and  the  director  of 
the  program,  at  $8,000  a  year,  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city.10 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  re¬ 
ported  four  elderly  charwomen  had  been 
displaced  by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youths  at  the  Cambria  County  War 
Memorial,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the 
period  June  to  November  1965.  One  of 
the  elderly  ladies  was  the  sole  support  of 
her  family  which  included  a  21-year-old 
retarded  child.* 11 

I  could  go  on  and  on  in  citing  examples 
of  gross  mismanagement  and  fiscal  ir¬ 
responsibility  in  these  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  OEO  which,  according  to 
the  “OEO  Status  of  Programs  as  of  June 
30,  1966,”  page  77,  range  from  a  grant 
of  $3,677  for  “Mexican  dance  instruc¬ 
tion”  to  $7,534  for  “mountain  hiking 
trips.” 

One  more  example  of  administrative 
costs — a  comparison  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  a  part  of  HEW,  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education 
in  fiscal  1967  is  $3,478  billion  as  com-, 
pared  to  $1,724  for  the  Office  of  Eco-" 
nomic  Opportunity,  yet  the  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  will  need  only  2,861  permanent 
employees  compared  with  OEO’s  6,484 
permanent  employees.18 

The  following  is  a  comparison  in  high- 
paying  jobs  in  these  two  agencies  which 
reveals  that  five  individuals  in  OEO  are 
paid  more  than  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  receives  $26,000. 

In  the  grades  GS-15  through  GS-18, 
in  which  pay  ranges  from  $17,055  to 
$25,382,  this  is  the  comparison:  13 


Grade 

Salaries 

OEO 

OE 

GS-15 _ 

$17,055  to  $22,365.. 

249 

125 

GS-16 . . 

$19,619  to  $25,043. . 

25 

33 

GS-17 _ 

$22,217  to  $25,325.. 

17 

10 

GS-18 _ 

$25,382 _ 

13 

3 

Above  $25,382 _ 

6 

1 

Total _ 

310 

172 

In  spite  of  the  mismanagement  and 
waste  existing  in  OEO  programs,  as  doc¬ 
umented  in  so  many  instances,  we  are 
being  asked  to  extend  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  create  new  ones  under  OEO 
administration. 

Programs  already  created  within  the 
OEO  include  home  food  production, 
family  counseling,  remedial  reading, 
rural  family  loans  (administered  by  the 
fanners  Home  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture) ,  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram,  Vista — Domestic  Peace  Corps — 
Job  Corps,  Headstart,  foster  grandpar¬ 
ents — a  program  staffed  by  a  ratio  of  38 


10  House  Rept.  No.  1568,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
p.  123. 

11  Ibid,  p.  125. 

“  Ibid,  p.  143. 

10  Ibid,  p.  143. 
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foster  grandparents  for  50  children — 
small  business  loans — administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  out 
of  the  SBA  revolving  loan  fund,  and  pro¬ 
viding  loans  up  to  $15,000  for  persons 
who  want  to  go  into  business  or  to  expand 
an  existing  business  and  who  are  unable 
to  meet  the  credit  requiremnts  of  other 
loan  programs — adult  basic  education 
program,  work  experience  program,  pro¬ 
grams  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  Upward  Bound — a  precollege  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  students  carried 
out  under  grants  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
OEO  would  receive  authorization  to  “ex¬ 
periment  with  new  and  vitally  needed 
services  to  meet  pressing  community 
problems,  including  narcotics  addiction, 
dire  family  financial  emergencies,  inade¬ 
quate  legal  services,  and  establish  a  de¬ 
monstration  Job  Corps  center  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  integrating  day  enrollees  into 
a  residential  center.1* 

In  view  of  the  record  already  estab¬ 
lished  by  OEO  in  the  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  that  agency,  can  we  seriously 
consider  extending  its  activities  into  the 
field  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  expenditure  of  $8  million 
for  launching  a  program  of  small  loans 
to  persons  from  low-income  families? 

The  programs  already  under  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  branch  out 
into  widely  divergent  fields,  and  extend 
the  Federal  encroachment  into  many 
new  areas  of  our  social  and  economic 
life.  These  programs  are  also  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  dual  control  in  which  two 
agencies  are  now  involved  in  an  area 
which  a  department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  previously  established  to 
administer.  State  administration  in 
certain  areas  again  is  being  weakened 
through  a  further  expansion  of  Federal 
administration. 

Before  any  further  authorizations 
should  be  approved  for  the  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  review  of  programs 
in  operation,  a  screening  of  administra¬ 
tive  procedures,  and  a  meaningful  as¬ 
surance  provided  within  the  bill  under 
consideration  that  the  waste  and  extrav¬ 
agant  spending  within  the  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  eliminated. 

To  act  upon  this  legislation  without 
such  assurances  would  simply  commit 
tax  moneys  to  sponsor  further  adminis¬ 
trative  mismanagement  and  fiscal  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  the 
House  has  become  embroiled  in  debate 
over  the  war  on  poverty.  In  1964,  after 
extensive  work,  we  authorized  a  massive 
program  to  bring  our  national  resources 
directly  to  bear  on  the  special  problems 
of  the  undereducated,  underskilled,  un¬ 
deremployed  Americans  who  do  not,  can¬ 
not,  share  our  general  prosperity.  Last 
year,  before  extending  the  program,  we 
discussed  the  doubts  and  questions  which 
had  arisen  in  the  short  time  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  Now  we  are  reviewing  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
poverty  debates  will  not  become  an  an- 


14  Ibid,  p.  26. 


nual  tradition  in  this  House.  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  can  make  the  changes  and 
impose  the  disciplines  this  effort  clearly 
needs,  so  that  our  future  work  may  focus 
on  how  to  advance  a  strong,  flourishing 
program,  rather  than  on  whether  to  dis¬ 
mantle  its  structure  and  start  again. 

I  hope  that  we  can  and  will  resolve  this 
year  the  many  recurrent  criticisms  which 
this  program  has  provoked.  Continued 
controversies  over  the  merits  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  specific  projects  have  already 
cast  dark  shadows  over  the  whole  en¬ 
deavor.  Congress  has  been  distracted 
from  the  substance  of  some  programs  by 
the  sensationalism  of  charges  raised. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  it¬ 
self  has  been  distracted  from  its  real  job 
of  service  to  the  poor  by  the  need  to 
service  Congress,  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  agency’s  momentum 
and  morale.  Above  all,  many  of  the 
people  we  seek  to  help  have  become  dis¬ 
illusioned  as  the  program’s  purpose  has 
been  undermined,  its  potential  unreal¬ 
ized,  and  its  promise  unfulfilled. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  cheat  the 
poor.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  cheat  the 
American  taxpayers,  or  the  countless 
hard-working  local  and  State  officials 
who  would  like  to  use  this  program  as 
a  vital  tool  of  human  renewal. 

On  July  21  of  last  year,  when  we  un¬ 
dertook  our  first  review  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  I  said  in  part : 

We  should  judge  this  and  all  legislation  .  .  . 
not  in  terms  of  slogans  or  partisan  claims 
and  counterclaims,  but  in  terms  of  its  real 
impact  upon  the  people  whom  it  is  designed 
to  help.  We  should  ask  whether  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  the  job  .  .  .  One  year  is  hardly 
long  enough  in  which  to  learn  whether  this 
program  works  or  does  not  work.  But  a  year 
is  long  enough  in  which  to  see  some  progress 
and  some  problems. 

At  that  time  I  reviewed  the  very  real 
and  heartening  advances  made  by  some 
OEO  programs,  most  notably  Headstart, 
Catch-up,  and  VISTA.  I  also  reviewed 
the  difficulties  which  had  plagued  the 
Job  Corps  and  community  action  pro¬ 
grams — the  overemphasis  on  publicity 
and  quick  results,  the  lack  of  nationwide 
uniformity  or  clear,  consistent  standards, 
and  the  swelling  of  administrative  over¬ 
head.  I  concluded  that  reforms  would  be 
essential,  if  the  program  was  to  survive. 

The  poverty  program  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  year.  We  now  have 
twice  as  much  evidence,  twice  as  much 
experience  on  which  to  base  our  judg¬ 
ments.  As  a  supporter  of  the  program’s 
principles,  and  as  one  who  has  voted  for 
its  creation  and  continuance,  I  have 
hoped  that  all  grounds  for  criticism  could 
be  removed  as  the  agency  matured  be¬ 
yond  the  inevitable  growing  pains  suf¬ 
fered  by  every  new  administrative  body. 
But  I  cannot  ignore  the  facts.  And  the 
accumulated  facts  have  shown  me  that, 
on  balance,  basic  reforms  are  now  essen¬ 
tial. 

The  committee  bill  before  us  does  meet 
some  of  the  valid  criticisms  which  have 
been  leveled  against  OEO  operations. 
Yet  it  does  not  reach  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issues,  which  is  whether  the  most 
promising  antipoverty  programs  are 
best  served  by  maintaining  OEO’s  juris¬ 
diction  over  them.  My  answer  to  this 
question  now  is,  “No.” 

The  circumstances  leading  me  to  this 
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conclusion  can  be  capsuled,  in  a  review 
of  just  one  case,  that  of  the  1966  summer 
Catch-up  program  for  Washington 
County,  Md. 

The  Washington  County  Board  of 
Education,  working  through  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Community  Action  Coun¬ 
cil — CAC — has  conducted  both  a  Head¬ 
start  program  for  preschool  children  and 
a  Catch-up  program  for  grade-school 
children  in  the  summer  of  1965.  Both 
brought  great  benefit  to  many  county 
families.  Early  this  year,  the  CAC  was 
informed  that  about  $205,000  beyond  the 
funds  available  for  Headstart  would  be 
allocated  to  the  county,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  guideline,  an  application 
for  Catch-up  funds  was  submitted  on 
April  18. 

On  June  11,  almost  2  months  after 
submission  of  the  application  and  2 
weeks  before  the  program  was  scheduled 
to  begin,  the  executive  director  of  the 
CAC  advised  my  office  that,  after  a  long 
silence,  he  had  just  received  word  infor¬ 
mally  from  OEO  that  his  Catch-up  ap¬ 
plication  could  not  be  funded  at  that 
time,  presumably  because  the  funds  sup¬ 
posedly  available  had  been  diverted  to 
other  programs. 

On  June  14, 1  wrote  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
urging  immediate  funding  of  the  project 
and  asking  a  number  of  questions  about 
OEO’s  funding  procedures,  the  apparent 
lack  of  realistic  planning,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  priorities  for  assistance. 

On  June  23,  I  was  advised  that  OEO 
had  approved  a  grant  to  the  CAC  of 
$164,625,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  original  requests  and  two-ithirds  of 
the  guidelines  sent  out  earlier  this  year 
by  OEO.  Because  the  grant  had  been 
reduced,  the  Catch-up  program  had  to 
be  curtailed,  and  was  operated  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  shorter  period  than  originally 
planned. 

On  July  5,  at  least  3  weeks  after  my 
original  letter,  I  received  a  note  from 
Sargent  Shriver,  thanking  me  for  my 
inquiry  and  advising  me  that  he  was 
referring  my  questions  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Woolner,  acting  director  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  regional  office,  for  a  “complete 
report.” 

On  July  15,  not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Woolner,  I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Shriver 
requesting  a  reply  to  the  questions  I  had 
asked  a  month  before. 

On  July  21,1  received  from  Mr.  Fred  A. 
Forbes,  public  affairs  officer  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  regional  office,  a  letter  intended 
to  be  the  “complete  report”  I  have  been 
promised.  This  letter  advised  me  that 
the  Washington  County  program  and 
othei’s  in  the  State  had  finally  been 
funded;  offered  a  short,  confusing  reply 
to  one  of  my  questions;  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  grant  addi¬ 
tional  funds  to  meet  an  “unanticipated 
demand  for  educational  programs.” 

On  July  25, 1  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Foi'bes, 
reminding  him  that  he  had  not  replied 
to  three  of  the  four  groups  of  questions 
I  had  asked,  and  had  l-esponded  to  only 
one  of  my  six  recommendations,  the  one 
urging  approval  of  the  Washington 
County  f  unds. 

On  August  2,  7  weeks  and  two  letters 
after  my  initial  inquiry,  I  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes  which  did 
include  short  replies  to  each  of  the  ques- 
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tions  and  suggestions  I  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Shriver. 

The  postscript  to  this  story  came  in 
mid-August,  when  the  truncated — but 
successful — Washington  County  Catch¬ 
up  program  ended,  and  local  officials 
failed  to  receive  the  check  from  OEO 
with  which  to  pay  their  staffi  About 
250  Washington  County  individuals, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  in  low-income 
brackets,  were  forced  to  wait  at  least  2 
weeks  after  conclusion  of  the  program 
before  the  funds  were  actually  recieved. 
Despite  several  conferences  between 
county  CAC  officials  and  the  regional 
OEO  staff,  and  phone  discussions  be¬ 
tween  my  office  and  the  regional  office  of 
OEO,  no  full  explanation  of  the  delay 
could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  summary,  and  the 
correspondence  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks,  illustrate 
the  problems  which  continue  to  erode 
the  effectiveness  of  OEO.  After  my  own 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  I  can 
fully  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  frustrations  felt  by  local  officials  who 
seek  straight  answers  to  basic  policy 
questions,  often  under  the  pressure  of 
budget  or  application  deadlines,  and  are 
unable  to  learn  the  facts.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  problems  met  by  this  particular 
county  in  winning  funding  and  the 
actual  funds,  I  can  better  understand 
why  some  local  officials  have  simply  given 
up  and  decided  to  seek  other  avenues  of 
support  for  worthwhile  programs. 

Nor  did  I  find  the  answers  to  my  ques¬ 
tions,  when  received,  too  reassuring.  As 
the  full  correspondence  shows,  Mr. 
Forbes’  comments  give  no  clear  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  agency's  confusion,  vague¬ 
ness  and  inefficiency  have  been  resolved. 
The  problems  which  Washington  County 
encountered  this  year — problems  of  un¬ 
anticipated  extra  costs  for  certain  pro¬ 
grams,  lack  of  deadlines,  lack  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  funding  guidelines,  absence  of 
sensible  and  far-sighted  planning — are 
precisely  the  same  problems  which  many 
in  the  House  criticized  a  year  ago.  Yet, 
after  another  full  year’s  experience  and 
many  chances  for  reform,  all  that  is 
offered  is  a  request  for  more  money,  and 
bland  pledges  to  improve. 

This,  I  submit,  is  not  enough. 

In  1964,  when  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  was  pased,  many  of  us  viewed 
this  Act,  and  the  new  agency  it  created, 
as  a  vehicle  for  progressive  experiment 
and  for  new  forms  of  concentrated  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  most  in  need.  The  ex¬ 
istence  and  energies  of  OEO,  we  thought, 
would  not  only  produce  direct  results,  but 
would  also  stimulate  older  agencies  to¬ 
ward  more  imaginative  and  incisive  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  problems  of  undereduca¬ 
tion  and  unemployment. 

Our  prediction  has  been  half  fulfilled. 
The  programs  initiated  by  OEO — espe¬ 
cially  Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
adult  education — have  indeed  served  as 
catalysts  for  rejuvenation  of  other  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  even  the 
Department  of  Defense.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  itself,  instead 
of  becoming  the  source  of  stimulation 
and  vitality,  has  actually  come  to  retard 
the  progress  of  its  most  promising  works. 


Such  tangles  ana  delays  as  those  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Washington  County  have  dis¬ 
appointed  potential  beneficiaries,  and 
have  frustrated  the  best  efforts  of  local 
community  action  agencies.  Coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  Federal  agencies,  too,  has 
been  discouraged  by  the  administrative 
confusion  at  OEO. 

For  example,  in  June,  when  OEO  be¬ 
latedly  discovered  that  catch-up  pro¬ 
grams  could  not  be  fully  funded,  appli¬ 
cants  were  advised  to  seek  alternate 
funds  through  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act — but  applica¬ 
tions  for  such  funds  for  summer  pro¬ 
grams  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  States 
by  May  2.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
orchestrate  many  sources  of  assistance 
when  one  source  does  not  know,  or  will 
not  give,  the  score. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  summer  we  have 
been  given  tragic  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  to  direct  the  energies  of  all  our  citi¬ 
zens  into  constructive  efforts,  by  assist¬ 
ing  those  who  cannot  now  compete  for 
education,  for  training  and  for  jobs 
which  offer  opportunity.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  waste  more  time,  more  money, 
more  good  will.  Accordingly,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  amendments  to  the  committee  bill 
which  would  transfer  most  programs  now 
administered  by  OEO  to  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  departments,  where  they  can  be 
administered  with  relative  efficiency  and 
more  fully  coordinated  with  other  closely 
related  Federal  programs.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  alternative  to  this  reform 
is  continuing  chaos,  wasted  time,  wasted 
funds,  and  lost  opportunity. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

June  14,  1966. 

Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  was  very  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  delayed,  and  therefore  in  effect 
denied,  the  application  of  the  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  Community  Action  Coun¬ 
cil  for  ^approximately  $206,000  for  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  Washington  County  Catch-up  Program. 

This  application  was  submitted  on  April  18 
in  accordance  with  funding  guidelines  set  by 
your  agency  earlier  this  year.  Despite  its 
adherence  to  all  regulations,  the  Council  has 
just  been  advised  that,  due  to  unexpected 
increases  in  other  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  expenditures,  the  funds  originally 
allocated  for  Operation  Catch-up  are  no 
longer  available. 

My  immediate  concern,  of  course,  is  that 
you  exert  every  effort  to  provide  substantial 
funding  for  this  valuable  program  at  once. 
This  summer’s  Operation  Catch-up  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  has  already  been  undermined 
by  O.E.O.’s  delay,  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Further  delay  could  deny  the  grade-school 
children  of  Washington  County  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  extended  education  which 
proved  so  constructive  last  year. 

This  regrettable  situation,  in  my  Judgment, 
raises  serious  questions  about  O.E.O.’s  timing, 
emphasis  and  planning  in  regard  to  summer 
programs  generally.  I  would  appreciate  your 
prompt  response  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  I  understand  that  no  deadlines  for 
submission  of  Operation  Catch-up  applica¬ 
tions  were  established,  and  that  local 
agencies  were  not  advised  when  O.E.O.  would 
start  approving  these  applications  which  had 
been  received.  Why  was  no  effort  made  to 
gather  and  review  all  timely  applications  for 
Catch-up  funds,  before  any  applications 
were  approved? 

2.  I  further  understand  that  local  agen¬ 
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cies  were  given  funding  “guidelines”  for 
summer  programs  based  on  estimates  of  the 
distribution  of  poverty  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  that  O.E.O.  permitted  applications 
for  Federal  funding  up  to  150%  of  these 
“guidelines,”  on  the  assumption  that  some 
localities  would  not  apply  for  assistance. 
Why  were  any  summer  grants  in  excess  of 
the  guidelines  approved  before  all  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  received  and  reviewed? 

3.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  present 
shortage  of  Catch-up  funds  is  due  at  least 
in  part  to  the  need  to  divert  these  funds  to 
the  continued  financing  of  certain  year- 
round  Community  Action  programs. 

(a)  Why  was  no  administrative  division 
of  funds  among  all  types  of  CAP  projects 
made  and  adhered  to? 

(b)  Why  did  O.E.O.  fail  to  anticipate  real¬ 
istically  the  demand  for  continuing  support 
of  year-round  programs? 

(c)  To  what  extent  have  year-round  pro¬ 
grams  been  cut  back  in  accordance  with  the 
apparent  scarcity  of  funds? 

4.  O.E.O.’s  handling  of  the  Washington 
County  case  and  others  strongly  suggests 
that  summer  programs  generally  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  “crisis  atmosphere,”  despite 
O.E.O.’s  extensive  publicizing  of  their  im¬ 
portance  and  previous  achievements.  Your 
agency’s  tardiness  in  reaching  funding  deci¬ 
sions  has  denied  local  school  boards  and 
agencies  adequate  time  either  to  organize 
approved  programs,  or  to  adjust  plans  to 
meet  unexpected  reverses. 

(a)  Despite  the  lessons  of  1965,  when  many 
programs  suffered  because  they  had  been 
developed  hastily,  why  did  O.E.O.  wait  until 
the  middle  of  May  this  year  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  approve  applications  for  summer 
programs? 

(b)  Why  were  no  early  deadlines  for  these 
applications  set? 

(c)  Why  have  Catch-up  programs,  which 
have  been  encouraged,  been  given  such  low 
priority  in  funding? 

In  my  judgment,  Washington  County's 
unfortunate  experience  strongly  suggests 
that  the  following  steps  should  be  taken  by 
O.E.O.: 

1.  Adequate  funds  for  this  and  other  pend¬ 
ing  programs  should  be  made  available  at 
once. 

2.  The  role  and  relative  importance  of 
summer  programs  for  grade-school  children 
should  be  clarified,  so  that  local  school 
boards  and  families  might  know  what  atten¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  expect  from  O.E.O.  in 
the  future. 

3.  A  separate  allocation  for  Catch-up  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  established  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  CAP  appropriation  granted  by  Congress 
each  year,  and  this  allotment  should  not  be 
diverted  to  other  uses  unless  all  reasonable 
and  timely  Catch-up  applications  have  first 
been  approved  and  funded. 

4.  If  “guidelines”  for  Catch-up  funding  are 
circulated,  no  funds  in  excess  of  these  guide¬ 
lines  should  be  approved  until  all  timely  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  funded  100%.  If  addi¬ 
tional  funds  do  become  available,  supple¬ 
mentary  grants  can  later  be  made. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish 
and  observe  realistic  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing  procedures,  including  sensible  projects  of 
anticipated  demand  for  funds,  so  that  un¬ 
expected  year-end  “shortages”  can  be 
avoided. 

6.  Allocations  for  summer  programs,  and 
solicitations  of  local  applications  for  summer 
assistance,  should  be  begun  earlier  in  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  my 
comments,  and  a  full  report  on  the  steps  you 
are  taking  to  insure  that  the  grade-school 
children  of  Washington  County  and  other 
areas  may  enjoy  the  supplemental  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  which  they  have  antici¬ 
pated  this  summer. 

Very  sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mathias:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  14  concerning  the 
Washington  County  Operation  Catch-Up 
proposal. 

As  you  know,  a  grant  of  $164,625  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  June  23  for  Washington  County. 

Because  of  the  many  specific  points  raised 
in  your  letter  concerning  our  handling  of 
the  proposal  and  our  funding  policies,  I  have 
asked  Sid  Woolner,  our  acting  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Director,  to  give  you  a  complete 
report  on  your  comments. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  With  every  best  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


July  15,  1966. 

Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  This  is  in  regard  to  my 
letter  of  June  14,  asking  several  questions 
about  the  administration  of  “Catch-up”  pro¬ 
grams,  and  your  interim  reply  advising  me 
that  my  inquiry  had  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Woolner  in  the  Regional  Office. 

It  now  appears  that  H.R.  15111  will  be 
before  the  House  next  week.  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  me,  in  my  evaluation  of 
this  bill,  to  have  before  me  specific  replies 
to  my  questions  of  June  14,  and  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  cooperating  in  making  this  in¬ 
formation  available  to  me  before  next 
Wednesday. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Mid-Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathias:  Sargent  Shriver  has 
asked  Sid  Woolner,  our  Acting  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Director,  to  give  you  a  complete  re¬ 
port  on  your  recent  letter  regarding  the 
Washington  County  Catch-Up  program  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  State. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  on  June  23  we 
announced  five  grants  to  the  state  of  Mary¬ 
land.  A  grant  of  $164,625  to  Washington 
County  for  a  summer  Catch-Up  program  for 
1,000  children,  $35,669  to  Wicomico  County, 
for  200  children  of  school  age  for  a  three- 
month  remedial  and  enrichment  program, 
$76,555  to  Dorchester  County  for  300  students 
for  two  summer  education  programs,  $101,750 
to  St.  Mary’s,  Charles  and  Calvert  Counties 
for  700  children  for  a  two-month  summer  en¬ 
richment  and  remedial  program,  and  $12,012 
to  Kent  County  for  75  children  for  a  six-week 
summer  enrichment  program. 

No  deadline  was  set  for  Operation  Catch- 
Up  applications  because  the  complete  state 
picture  had  to  be  fully  considered  In  light  of 
funds  available.  Only  in  this  manner  could 
we  try  to  solve  these  funding  problems  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

There  was  certainly  an  unanticipated  de¬ 
mand  for  educational  programs  not  only  in 
Maryland  but  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Congress  will  be  willing  to  grant  us 
additional  funds  so  that  these  needs  may  be 


met  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  realistically 
provide  for  the  needs  of  each  community  and 
provide  for  these  needs  with  equitable  time 
schedules. 

Your  continued  interest  in  our  programs 
that  benefit  your  people  is  most  appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  A.  Forbes, 

Public  Affairs  Officer. 

July  25,  1966. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Forbes, 

Public  Affairs  Officer,  Mid-Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Office,  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Forbes  :  Mr.  Emerson  has  told  me 
of  his  conversation  with  you  today,  and  of 
your  willingness  to  help  provide  complete 
responses  to  my  June  14  letter  to  Mr. 
Shriver. 

My  inquiries  did  begin  after  O.E.O.  had 
advised  Washington  County  officials  in  mid- 
June  that  funding  of  the  County’s  Catch-up 
program  would  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Of 
course  this  particular  program,  and  others  in 
the  State,  have  since  been  funded  at  levels 
averaging  two-thirds  of  the  initial  requests. 
But  this  fact  does  not  lessen  my  interest  in 
learning  more  about  the  general  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  through  which  local  officials 
have  been  subjected  to  so  much  delay,  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty. 

My  letter  of  June  14  included  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  questions  and  six  recommendations 
for  future  action.  Although  my  most  im¬ 
mediate  acquaintance  with  the  program  is  in 
Maryland,  I  am  concerned  about  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  effectiveness  nationwide.  Thus  my 
questions  and  suggestions  were  stated  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  and  my  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Shriver  as  the  official  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  nationwide  administration 
of  O.E.O. 

Rather  than  restating  the  questions  in  my 
June  14  letter,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  it. 
In  reviewing  it  and  your  reply  of  July  20, 

I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  your  com¬ 
ments  are  not  at  all  responsive  to  my  second, 
third,  and  fourth  questions,  dealing  respec¬ 
tively  with  guidelines  for  distribution  of 
funds  among  the  States;  diversion  of  Title 

II  funds  from  Catch-up  to  year-round  Com¬ 
munity  Action  programs;  and  pre-planning 
for  summer  programs  generally.  In  fact,  by 
agreeing  that  “there  was  certainly  an  unan¬ 
ticipated  demand  for  educational  programs,” 
you  have  reemphasized  the  apparent  lack  of 
foresight  which  initially  prompted  my  in¬ 
quiries. 

In  answer  to  my  first  question,  about  the 
absence  of  guidelines  for  submission  of 
Catch-up  applications,  you  have  replied  that 
“no  deadline  was  set  for  Operation  Catch-up 
applications  because  the  complete  state  pic¬ 
ture  had  to  be  fully  considered  in  light  of 
funds  available.”  I  hope  you  will  tell  me 
how  it  might  be  possible  to  determine,  much 
less  evaluate,  the  “complete  state  picture” 
before  all  applications  for  funds  have  been 
received,  and  why  deadlines  would  not  help 
to  bring  this  picture  into  timely  focus. 

Concerning  the  six  recommendations  which 
I  offered,  you  have  responded  to  only  one, 
the  one  concerned  with  making  more  money 
available.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your 
comments,  or  those  of  Mr.  Woolner  or  Mr. 
Shriver,  on  the  five  additional  suggestions, 
so  that  I  might  have  more  assurance  that 
administrative  reforms  will  be  made,  and 
that  funds  authorized  in  the  future  will  be 
allocated  prudently,  equitably,  and  far  more 
systematically. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation,  and  will 
await  your  response. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  Mid-Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathias:  This  is  in  further  an¬ 
swer  to  your  letter  of  July  25  regarding  cor¬ 
respondence  of  June  14.  There  apparently 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  community  action  agencies  regarding 
OEO  policies,  and  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
those  questions  which  you  feel  are  still  open. 

Question  two  relates  to  funding  guidelines. 
The  guidelines  which  were  issued  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  were  not  intended  to  represent  al¬ 
locations;  they  were  guides  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  made  available 
to  grantees.  All  CAP’S  were  advised  that  ap¬ 
plications  for  funding  during  fiscal  1966 
would  have  to  be  received  by  April  30  in  order 
to  be  considered.  No  commitment  was  made 
to  fund  all  programs  received  by  that  date. 

In  answer  to  question  three,  the  limitation 
of  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  very  sizable  demand 
throughout  the  country  plus  cost  increases 
for  summer  Head  Start  that  exceeded  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  These  increases  were  largely  in 
the  area  of  medical  and  dental  care.  We 
have  as  a  matter  of  policy  placed  the  con¬ 
tinued  financing  of  established  programs  at 
the  top  of  our  priorities.  This  judgment  is 
based  on  a  decision  that  it  is  more  important 
to  conduct  activities  already  established  than 
to  support  new  programs  and/or  intermittent 
programs.  Our  national  office  is  now  re¬ 
viewing  total  demands  for  Title  II  funds  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  back  any  programs  now 
funded. 

Your  fourth  question  deals  with  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  grant  announcements.  In  making 
grant  approvals,  largely  in  the  order  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  we  have  attempted  to  follow  generally 
a  first  come,  first  serve  procedure.  There  ac¬ 
tually  is  an  alternate  source  of  funding  the 
summer  CAG  programs,  mainly  by  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In 
view  of  this,  we  felt  that  there  was  justifica¬ 
tion  in  funding  certain  programs  for  which 
no  alternate  source  was  available.  It  is  our 
hope  that  with  more  experience  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  grant  applications  we  can  set  ear¬ 
lier  deadlines  and  avoid  last  minute  ap¬ 
provals  which  are  just  as  undesirable  for 
OEO  as  they  are  for  the  grantee.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  are  considering  a  December  dead¬ 
line  for  summer  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
the  circumstances  about  which  we  are  all 
concerned. 

We  are  certainly  in  general  agreement 
with  your  six  recommendations  with  these 
modifications : 

1.  The  question  of  adequate  funds  for 
community  action  programs  is  one  which  is 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 
Whether  or  not  1967  funds  will  be  adequate 
will  depend  on  our  final  appropriation. 

2.  As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  there  is 
an  alternate  Federal  source  of  funds  for 
summer  programs  and  we  are  encouraging 
local  school  boards  to  review  this  issue  care¬ 
fully.  As  a  result  of  such  reviews,  several 
boards  decided  last  spring  to  use  money  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  rather  than  OEO  funds. 

3.  Allocations  for  separate  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  burdensome  and  lead  to  consid¬ 
erable  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  local 
communities.  We  believe  that  earlier  dead¬ 
lines  will  meet  this  issue  in  better  fashion 
than  the  development  of  allocations  by 
types  of  programs. 
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4.  Our  Central  Office  Is  now  reviewing  a 
proposal  that  would  restrict  all  CAP  agencies 
operating  below  guideline  to  hold  their 
guideline  figure  until  there  is  further  clari¬ 
fication  of  our  funding  situation. 

5.  We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
second  year  and  projections  based  on  our 
past  experience  are  now  considerably  more 
realistic  so  that  we  can  expect  to  project  our 
demands  in  a  more  realistic  fashion. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  A.  Forbes, 

Public  Affairs  Officer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5: 

‘‘authorization  op  appropriations 
“Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other 
than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof)  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of— 

“(1)  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
“(2)  $832,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  n. 
“(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 
“(4)  $119,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 
“(5)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 
“(6)  $31,000,000  for  carrying  out  title 
VIII.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Be¬ 
ginning  with  line  10  on  page  1,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  5  on  page  2 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“(1)  $395,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
“(2)  $744,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 
“(3)  $55,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 
“(4)  $12,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  IV, 
“(5)  $200,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V. 
“(6)  $10,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 
“(7)  $25,000,000  for  carrying  out  title 

vm." 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  the  way  the  bill  as  it 
comes  before  the  Committee  is  cast,  we 
start  right  out  with  six  major  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  each  title.  This  requires  us  to 
do  things  backward.  Assuming  there 
might  be  changes  in  certain  of  these 
titles,  the  details  of  the  titles,  it  could 
well  have  ramifications  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  the  authorization.  Since 
we  are  faced  with  this  necessity,  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  now  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  section  2. 

The  figure  that  is  in  the  bill  is  $696 
million  for  title  I,  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighbox-hood  Youth  Corps.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  $395  million. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  $832 
million  total  for  all  the  earmarked  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  unearmarked  community 
action.  My  bill  would  provide  $744  mil¬ 
lion  for  completely  unearmarked  pro¬ 
grams  and,  in  addition  to  those,  Head¬ 
start  would  be  funded  at  about  $640 
million. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $57  mil¬ 
lion  for  title  III.  My  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  $55  million. 

Title  IV.  There  is  $12  million  in  my 
bill.  This  is  the  small  business  section, 
and  there  is  no  money  in  the  committee 
bill  for  this  section.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
specific  money  should  be  authorized,  and 
this  is  accomplished  in  the  opportunity 
crusade. 


Title  V.  The  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram.  When  the  time  comes  we  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill.  The  work  experience  program  is 
now  delegated  to  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  administered  through  our  States  and 
our  welfare  people.  We  feel  they  are  do¬ 
ing  a  reasonably  effective  job.  They  do 
thereby  coordinate  a  variety  of  programs. 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  get  the  peo¬ 
ple  off  of  welfare  and  to  work,  to  be 
breadwinners. 

The  committee  bill  would  suddenly 
and  wrenchingly,  I  might  say,  transfer 
title  V  from  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  over  to  the  Labor  Department.  Our 
bill  would  retain  the  program  in  HEW 
and  in  addition  would  increase  money 
in  title  V  to  $200  million  from  $119  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  titles  VI  and  VII,  there  is  relatively 
little  difference.  The  authorization 
changes  that  I  am  offering  here  en  bloc 
would  total  $1.4  billion,  a  little  bit  over 
that,  as  compared  to  $1.75  billion  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  authorizations  I 
offer  would,  in  other  words,  cut  a  little 
more  than  $300  million  from  the  present 
committee  bill,  and  would  reallocate  the 
money  into  different  sections  and  differ¬ 
ent  titles  with  a  different  emphasis  as.  I 
hate  indicated. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  question  on  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  with  reference 
to  title  I,  the  Job  Corps.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  majority  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  enroll¬ 
ment  to  35,000  by  June  30  of  next  year. 
What  would  the  effect  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  be  with  respect  to  any  en¬ 
rollment  limitation? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  part  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Job  Corps  section, 
that  will  come  later,  I  would  limit  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  to 
$5,000  apiece  per  year.  This  particular 
amendment  would  have  no  direct  impact 
on  any  limitation  that  occurs  either  in 
the  bill  or  subsequently  by  amendment. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  limit  the  Job 
Corps  to  45,000  enrollees.  If  a  subse¬ 
quent  amendment  is  offered  to  reduce 
that,  presumably  the  reduced  amount  I 
am  offering  for  the  Job  Corps  would  also 
be  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  enrollees. 
That  would  even  be  below  the  number 
they  would  offer  specifically  in  an 
amendment. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
much  too  expensive,  that  it  is  wastefully 
administered,  and  that  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $9,000  per  enrollee  is  way  out  of 
line. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  some  mention  of  Head¬ 
start.  Which  of  the  amounts  suggested 
as  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  cover  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  perhaps  the  gen¬ 


tleman  is  aware,  there  are  proposals  to 
put  Headstart  under  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Since  we  cannot  amend  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Headstart  funds  would  come  out  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  there  would  be  no 
funds  in  this.  I  would  offer  them  nor¬ 
mally  in  this  bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
put  it  over  to  the  Office  of  Education,  we 
cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  there  are  no  funds  for  Head¬ 
start  authorized  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  correct. 
A  good  portion  of  Headstart — I  believe  in 
New  York  City,  some  two-thirds  of  Head¬ 
start — is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  authorized,  and  they  can 
do  that,  and  Headstart  is  eligible  under 
title  I. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  under  the  program.  It  is  eligible 
under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  and  also  under  title  I  of  the 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  his  amendment  would 
save  some  $300  million?  Because  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  proposes  to  au¬ 
thorize  zero  for  Headstart,  he  is  making 
a  $352  million  reduction  in  the  funds 
for  Headstart.  Under  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  the  entire  saving  is  coming 
out  of  Operation  Headstart. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Not  at  all.  We  are 
increasing  funds  for  community  action, 
and  increasing  funds  for  Headstart  un¬ 
der  this  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  are  cutting  some  funds  from 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  order 
to  set  up  this  new  industry  Youth  Corps 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
enrollees  would  be  borne  by  the  employ¬ 
ing  industries,  and  one-third  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  do  have  less  money,  but  we  are 
able  to  get  more  enrollees  by  this  de¬ 
vice. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  gentleman’s  pro¬ 
posal  and  these  proposals  is  that  the 
gentleman  puts  a  little  more  money  in 
some  things  and  less  in  others.  The 
principal  observable  difference  is  that 
the  committee  bill  provides  specifically 
for  earmarking  $352  million  for  Head¬ 
start  and  the  gentleman  earmarks  noth¬ 
ing  for  Headstart. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  should  also  like  to  di¬ 
rect  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  if  he  will  agree  to  respond. 

It  is  my  observation  that  in  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  just  pro¬ 
posed  the  principal  area  to  be  deleted  is 
the  $300  million  of  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  believe  if  we  read  this  amendment 
carefully  which  the  gentleman  has  pro¬ 
posed,  recalling  the  arguments  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  making  in  the  past  2  hours 
with  reference  to  the  substitute  bill,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  only  program 
which  is  in  fact  to  be  eliminated  and  cut 
out  is  the  Headstart  program,  which  the 
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gentleman  himself  has  hailed  as  one  of 
the  significant  achievements  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program. 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  comments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  not  only  favor  the 
Headstart  program,  but  I  proposed  a 
Headstart  program  as  early  as  1961.  I 
want  to  see  Headstart  go  forward. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  continue  as  a 
two-headed  monster.  I  want  this  to  go 
under  the  Office  of  Education. 

If  we  could  put  the  money  specifically 
in  here,  that  would  be  fine.  Our  propo¬ 
sal,  the  opportunity  crusade,  would  give 
priority  for  Headstart  under  title  I  of 
the  education  bill,  under  the  education 
law.  This  would  mean  that  any  appli¬ 
cations  which  were  eligible  would  qualify 
for  Headstart  and  would  be  funded  first 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  title  I. 

This  would  give  it  ample  funding.  It 
would  go  under  a  central  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  they  could  allocate  the 
money  needed  across  the  country.  The 
school  districts  would  know  how  much 
was  going  to  come  in.  It  would  go  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  From 
there  it  would  go  to  the  local  community 
action  board.  The  board  could  contract 
with  private  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Mich¬ 
igan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
extension  and  amendments  are  out  of 
the  committee  and  out  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  Does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
add  $352  million  for  Headstart  to  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  that  bill  when  it  comes  up, 
if  he  manages  to  take  the  $352  million 
for  Headstart  out  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  will  tell  him  what  we 
intend. 

It  is  more  than  $350  million.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  enough 
money  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  to  take  care  of  all 
requests  for  pre-school  programs. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
will  take  care  of  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  half  the  requests  we  know  about 
now. 

What  we  would  recommend,  within 
the  budget  of  the  President,  is  enough 
money  earmarked  both  out  of  title  I 
money  already  authorized  and  the  money 
we  would  take  out  of  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  the 
only  Economic  Opportunity  Act  program 
which  appears  to  be  deleted  from  this 
amendment  is  the  project  Headstart  is 
that  this  is  the  only  one  we  we  are  going 
to  put  under  a  program  like  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 


The  two  programs  of  the  Job  Corps, 
which  we  call  skill  centers,  and  the  con¬ 
servation  centers  in  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  Act,  we  plan  to  put  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  We  do  not  have  to 
amend  an  existing  act  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
military  centers,  and  the  same  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 

But  with  respect  to  project  Headstart, 
the  only  way  we  can  accomplish  this  is  to 
amend  an  existing  act,  which  is  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  School  Act  and 
not  germaine  to  this  act. 

If  the  bill  had  come  up  first,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act, 
we  would  have  been  attempting  to  amend 
that.  We  find  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  is  not  scheduled 
for  action  until  next  week.  So  we  will 
be  prepared  to  take  that  action  next 
week. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  wonder  about  the  point 
that  both  you  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  raise,  that  you  are  reticent  and 
hesitant  to  offer  an  amendment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Public  Law  89-10,  or  Public  Law 
874  which  was  the  original  act  which  in¬ 
corporated  the  new  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  you  did  not  offer  to  amend  this  law 
and  did  not  make  provision  for  specific 
appropriations  for  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram.  I  wonder  if  in  the  bill  we  were 
discussing  for  several  hours  this  after¬ 
noon,  which  is  the  minority  bill,  H.R. 
16307,  on  page  56,  under  the  preschool 
title  IV  portion  of  your  program,  is  there 
not  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  874.  I 
question  whether  this  is  really  an  omis¬ 
sion  which  has  been  made  by  your  side — 
and  a  deliberate  omission — to  cut  out 
completely  the  Headstart  program  and 
$352  million  which  we  on  this  side  ad¬ 
vocated  in  our  bill.  I  notice  also  that 
your  Republican  Party  poverty  memo 
dated  July  19,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  contains  a  promise 
that  you  will  double  the  funds  for  the 
Headstart  program.  Yet  when  you 
delineate  your  program  on  the  last  sheet 
of  your  memorandum  there  is  in  fact  a 
dotted  line  indicating  zero  funds  for  the 
Headstart  program.  Judged  by  this 
memorandum  if  there  is  any  underlying 
reason  for  this  amendment  which  de¬ 
feats  the  program  we  have  cutting  it  by 
$300  million,  it  must  be  to  effect  a  savings 
by  deleting  the  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I  find  noth¬ 
ing  on  page  56  which  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act.  The  reason  why  we  have  to  do 
it,  as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  is  that 
it  would  not  be  germane  and  a  point  of 
order  would  be  raised  against  it.  So, 
when  we  drafted  the  bill,  we  had  to  make 
it  conform.  The  substitute,  H.R.  16307, 
was  a  later  bill  than  the  original  one  we 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
We  had  to  make  it  conform.  So  for  that 
reason  I  can  tell  the  gentlewoman  we  did 
It.  It  was  only  for  the  reason  that  it 


would  be  ruled  out  of  order  from  the 
standpoint  of  germaneness  that  we  had 
to  take  that  approach. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  gentleman’s  position.  Is 
the  gentleman  making  the  commitment 
that  when  we  vote  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  next  week 
he  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in¬ 
crease  the  authorization  for  Project 
Headstart  programs,  and  an  amendment 
to  title  I  which  would  specifically  ear¬ 
mark  an  additional  $300  million  or  what¬ 
ever  the  figure  is  that  he  suggests,  for  the 
Headstart  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  will  join  with  me  on 
transferring  Project  Headstart  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  be  administered 
under  title  I,  I  would  be  glad  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  unwilling  to  do  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  you  say  you  are 
unwilling  to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Is  that  the  only 
condition  under  which  the  gentleman 
wants  to  indicate  his  support  for  Project 
Headstart  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  he  will  oppose - 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  I  am  saying  is,  if 
your  colleagues  will  not  join  with  you 
but  rather  will  join  with  me,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it,  but  what  we  must  do  here 
is  transfer  Project  Headstart  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  and  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  we  provide  sufficient 
money  for  that  under  title  I  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Act.  There  is 
no  need  if  Headstart  is  not  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  But  I  might 
say  that  I  am  disturbed  that  more  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  is  not  used  for  preschool 
programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  consensus  as  to  how 
many  are  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
is  seeking  recognition  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  on  this  amendment,  so  if  you  want 
to  close  off  debate,  it  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OP  THE 
ACT 

Job  Corps — Studies  To  Be  Property  of  United 
States 

Sec.  101.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “the  Act")  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  Provided,  That  such  agreements 

shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training 
center  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States”. 

Job  Corps — High  School  Equivalency 
Certificates 

Sec.  102.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  Provided, 

That  such  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities,  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  education  or 
training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
high  school”. 

Job  Corps — Number  of  Women  in  the  Corps 
Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or  before 
July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  and  training  centers  is 
at  least  10,000.” 

Job  Corps — Maximum  Capacity  of  Job  Corps 

Camps  and  Centers 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  en¬ 
rollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees’  Compensation  Act 
Sec.  105.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “$150,  except  that 
with  respect  to  compensation  of  disability 
accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly 
pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be”. 

Job  Corps — Pilot  Project  on  Day  Schools 
Sec.  106.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Special  Pilot  Project 
“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  a 
pilot  project  at  a  Job  Corps  training  center 
which  shall  be  designed  to  appraise  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  conducting  a  training  center  both 
as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational 
school  for  day  students.  In  conducting  such 
project  the  Director  may  waive  any  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  part  insofar  as 
they  would  apply  to  such  day  students.  The 
Director  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  March  1,  1968,  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  derived  by  him  from  such  pilot  project.” 
Work  Training  Programs — Revision  of  the 
Program 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of 
Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out — 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 


twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend¬ 
ance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  in¬ 
dividuals  useful  work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  basic  literary  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Par¬ 
ticipation  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  aged 
sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  whether  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from 
such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  wel¬ 
fare  payments. 

“Financial  Assistance 
“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  enrollees  (except  those  engaged  in  on- 
the-job  training)  will  be  employed  either  (A) 
on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or 
projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  sponsored 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations; 

“(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

“(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work,  training  or  education  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training 
projects,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  other  than  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reason¬ 
able  training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  en¬ 
rollees  for  services  performed. 

“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential  and  high  poten¬ 
tial  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “who  have  attained  age  six¬ 
teen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two,”. 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “paid  for  the  period  ending  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act” 
and  by  striking  out  “and  such  assistance 
paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  costs,”. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAMS - DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON 

USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  110.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

" Part  D — Duration  of  program 
“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  for  which  he  is  responsible 
under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  authorize  by  law. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
$496,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  part  B  thereof.” 

Mr.  POWELL  (during  reading  of  title 
I).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  this  title 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  title  I  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  the  chairman 
has  indicated  earlier  that  he  would  be 
liberal  with  reference  to  the  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  and  in  not  cutting 
off  time  for  debate  on  the  various 
amendments  which  are  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  disappointed 
at  the  developments  on  the  substitute 
and  with  the  arrangements  with  the 
chairman,  that  we  would  have  today 
ample  time  to  present  our  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  expect  to  talk 
at  great  length  on  the  individual  amend¬ 
ments.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  filibuster  on  this  question. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
colloquy  which  I  had  previously  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  the  gentleman  indicated  that 
some  of  his  amendments  would  be  of¬ 
fered  en  masse. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  are  some  of  the 
amendments  designed  to  make  four  or 
five  substantive  changes,  en  bloc;  yes. 
But  we  were  trying  to  confine  them  to 
matters  that  focus  upon  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram  or  issue. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  this  side, 
I  can  give  my  personal  word,  although 
I  cannot  commit  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  that  we  shall  proceed  as 
indicated,  since  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  other  side  to  filibuster  the 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  is  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore¬ 
gon:  On  page  2  on  line  23  before  the  quota¬ 
tion  mark  insert  the  following:  “:  Provided 
further,  That  in  arranging  for  the  education 
and  training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  enrollees  shall 
be  assigned  to  training  centers  or  conserva¬ 
tion  camps  near  their  homes”. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  not  spoken  in  the  preceding  few 
days  upon  this  particular  legislation.  I 
believe  there  are  many  excellent  parts  of 
this  program  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
there  are  portions  or  parts  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  where  Congress  has  erred  in 
not  being  more  specific — has  failed  to 
tighten  the  reins  to  the  extent  that  we 
should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  simply  be 
to  say  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  that  those  who  are  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  conservation  camps  and  urban 
centers  would  not  be  transported  across 
the  continent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  regrettable  waste  of  funds  and 
unwise  planning  for  us  to  transport  boys 
and  girls  from  New  York  to  Oregon  or 
from  California  to  Florida  or  from  Loui¬ 
siana  to  California  or  Oregon. 

It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
controversial  matters  we  have  in  this 
country  today  is  the  busing  within  a 
city,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  on 
a  “national  busing  binge.”  We  have  not 
paid  any  attention  to  placing  youngsters 
in  centers  or  camps  in  their  geographical 
areas  which  could  be  done  under  this 
program. 

The  educational  philosophy  or  logic  for 
transporting  young  people  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast — or  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast  absolutely  escapes  me 
and  I  suggest  it  cannot  be  justified  either 
on  the  basis  of  program  benefits  or  cost. 

This  amendment  gives  a  directive  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  would  be  a  directive 
saying  that  we  want  this  national 
busing  business  stopped,  if  they  can 
find  places  that  are  closer  to  the  homes 
of  the  youngsters  that  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Accordingly,  when  I  use  the  words  in 
my  amendment,  “to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,”  I  want  it  to  be  interpreted 
exactly  that  way — to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  feasible.  I  w'ould  hope  the  House 
would  accept  the  amendment  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  take  this  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered,  and  violate  neither 
the  spirit  nor  the  intent  of  the  law — so 
that  later  we  would  not  be  forced  to  put 
in  an  actual  mileage  limitation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
very  happy  to  accept  this  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

[Mr.  QUIE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“JOB  CORPS - EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRA¬ 

TION  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  106.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

“  ‘EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

“‘Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  arrange  for, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  the  carrying  out 
of  not  to  exceed  experimental  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects  providing  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  and  youth  employment 
on  a  combined  residential  and  non-resi- 
dential  basis  in  communities  selected  by  him. 
Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of  re¬ 
sources  or  authority  under  both  this  part 
and  part  B  of  this  title,  and  the  Director  is 


authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such 
parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  elements  of  such  projects 
essential  to  a  determination  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The 
Director  shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full 
description  of  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  section  no  later  than  March 
1, 1969.’  ” 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  legislation  at  which  we  need  to 
take  a  very  close  look.  I  would  certainly 
take  this  moment  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  proceeded  this  year  and  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  that  have  been  made  to  make 
major  changes  which  I  think  will 
strengthen  the  entire  program. 

However,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
program,  we  ought  to  follow  very  closely. 
I  think  there  are  parts  of  this  program 
that  cannot  be  defended  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint.  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  those  people  who  are 
critical  of  the  Headstart  program  being 
under  the  Poverty  Office  and  yet  other 
educational  programs  being  under  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  program  designed 
for  dropouts,  a  program  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  dropouts.  I  do  not  know  how  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  can  go  home  to  their 
districts  and  defend  the  outrageous  costs 
of  the  Jobs  Corps  program  when  we  had 
members  of  the  administration'  before 
our  committee  who  finally  admitted  that 
the  average  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  boys’ 
Job  Corps  was  $9,100  per  year  for  just 
operating  expenses,  with  no  capital  out¬ 
lay  included  in  the  figure.  The  average 
cost  for  girls  was  $8,400  per  girl  in  1965 
with  no  capital  outlay  included.  In  one 
Job  Corps  center,  operating  costs  per 
year  per  enrollee  were  $13,000  for  1965. 

Outside  of  the  outrageous  costs  for  the 
Job  Corps  program,  the  additional  trag¬ 
edy  is  we  are  reaching  so  very  few  who 
need  help.  Statistics  show  that  there 
are  about  5  million  dropouts  in  this 
country.  I  have  used  the  figure  of 
500,000  girls  who  are  eligible  for  the 
girls’  Job  Corps  and  500,000  boys  for  the 
boys’  Job  Corps  program,  both  by  age 
and  by  economic  circumstances.  And 
yet  as  of  the  time  we  were  considering 
this  legislation  in  April  in  committee, 
there  were  only  1,600  girls  and  some 
18,000  boys  in  the  program.  This  is  an 
infinitesimal  number  compared  with  the 
problem  that  faces  us  as  a  nation  if  we 
are  really  serious  about  doing  something 
for  these  youngsters  who  need  help. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  today  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  are  obliged  to  find  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  so  that  we  can  reach  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  people  at  a  cost  that  is 
reasonable  and  in  line  with  other  pos¬ 
sible  programs.  Therefore  this  amend¬ 
ment  offers  an  alternative  to  the  Job 
Corps  program.  We  provide  the  alter¬ 
native  of  residential  and  day  centers 
that  would  be  combined  in  a  particular 
area.  If  we  would  try  to  strengthen  vo¬ 
cational  educational  programs,  and  per¬ 
haps  strengthen  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  way,  we  could  more  nearly 
meet  the  problems  that  face  us. 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  we  will  never  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dropouts,  or  the  prevention  of 
dropouts,  until  we  are  willing  to 
strengthen  the  vocational  educational 
programs  in  our  public  high  schools  and 
junior  highs.  I  get  very  discouraged 
when  I  hear  constant  criticism  of  our 
public  schools — that  they  are  not  doing 
the  kind  of  job  that  they  ought  to  be  do¬ 
ing,  and  yet  we  have  never  really  given 
them  the  same  chance. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  gave  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  that  we  are  spending  on  the  Job 
Corps  for  every  youngster  who  is  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  they  would  be  able  to  do  the 
job  much  better,  and  we  would  turn  out 
fewer  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps.  Let 
us  not  starve  the  schools,  siphon  off 
badly  needed  personnel,  and  then  say 
they  have  failed,  so  we  shall  set  up  a 
Federal  structure  at  whatever  cost. 

So  this  amendment  states  that  we  will 
have  four  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  combining  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  training  and  work-study  com¬ 
bined  in  a  residential  and  day-center 
setting.  For  many,  the  special  programs 
at  the  day  center  will  be  sufficient;  for 
those  who  need  a  change  in  home  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  residential  program  will  be 
provided.  In  this  way,  I  think  that  we 
can  reach  more  people  at  a  much  more 
out  of  20,  we  might  help  at  least  10  out 
reasonable  cost.  Instead  of  reaching  1 
of  20  for  the  same  expenditures. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  all  my 
time.  I  merely  take  this  time  to  accept 
the  very  fine  amendment  that  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  has  submitted.  I 
believe  it  is  a  constructive  step.  It  is  one 
we  have  discussed  many  times. 

We  all  know  we  have  a  tough  job 
ahead  of  us  here.  We  took  some  steps  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  we  have  before 
us  to  try  to  cut  down  the  cost  and  to  try 
to  reexamine  the  Job  Corps.  The  gentle¬ 
woman’s  amendment  is  perfectly  accep¬ 
table  to  us.  I  hope  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  merit.  I  might  explain  my 
concern  that  this  amendment,  although 
it  was  discussed  in  our  committee,  was 
not  actually  incorporated  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  at  that  time.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  establish  here  a  general  approach  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  we  will 
accept  amendments,  that  we  will  amend 
this  legislation  as  it  has  come  from  the 
committee,  because  I  believe  the  delib¬ 
erations  in  the  committee  were  not  ade¬ 
quate,  and  there  are  many  other  changes 
which  are  necessary. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  indi¬ 
cated  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
Job  Corps.  I  agree  with  her  comments. 
She  knows,  and  she  was  very  kind  and 
cooperative  with  reference  to  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Delinquency  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  when  we  tried  to  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  schools  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1961  and  1962.  She  ac- 
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cepted  my  amendment  at  that  time. 
We  finally  got  it  authorized,  but  we 
never  got  any  funding  on  this. 

Then  we  embarked  on  this  massive 
Job  Corps  program  in  1964,  as  a  part  of 
the  poverty  program.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  take  the  step  I  was 
urging  before  the  war  on  poverty,  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  joining 
me,  to  have  some  experimental  camps. 

This  ties  in  very  much  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  if  she  anticipates  there 
would  be  any  increased  authorization 
necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  these  com¬ 
bined  residential  and  nonresidential 
camps? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No.  I  have 
not  proposed  that  there  be  any  increases 
in  the  cost.  It  sems  to  me  savings  can 
be  made  in  various  parts  of  the  program 
that  will  adequately  finance  these  four 
experimental  programs.  I  would  suggest 
savings  from  other  places  be  applied  on 
this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  savings 
can  be  made  in  the  present  appropria¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  provide  not  only  for 
these  four  residential  and  nonresidential 
experimental  schools,  but  for  a  number 
of  other  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
gentlewoman  confirmed,  as  her  testi¬ 
mony  indicated,  a  cost  of  $9,100  per  en- 
rollee  per  year  for  the  Job  Corps.  The 
testimony  we  had  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  was  that  area  schools  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $2,600  per  year,  operat¬ 
ing  on  very  much  the  same  basis,  taking 
very  much  the  same  kinds  of  youngsters. 

Of  course,  they  did  not  take  them  from 
one  area  of  the  country  and  transport 
them  across  the  country  to  another  area. 
They  do  not  transport  them  90  miles,  as 
they  did  in  Wisconsin,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  by  air,  and  overnight,  and  at  a 
hotel,  when  a  free  ride  was  available. 
They  did  not  transport  youngsters,  who 
might  get  into  trouble  with  the  law,  back 
and  forth  three  times  from  Brecken- 
ridge,  to  Montana.  There  have  been  a 
variety  of  these  things  documented  as 
excesses  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Nonetheless,  many  of  these  Job  Corps 
camps  have  dropouts  who  have  moved 
to  the  vocational  education  schools,  the 
area  residence  schools,  and  have 
emerged  from  those  area  residence  voca¬ 
tional  schools  to  get  jobs.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  vocational  schools  who  have 
been  taking  not  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
They  are  taking  in  some  instances  the 
Job  Corps  dropouts  and  rejects  and,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,600  a  year,  training  them 
and  getting  them  jobs,  which  the  Jobs 
Corps  did  not  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  GrEen  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurney:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 


“JOB  CORPS - CRIMINAL  CONDUCT  BY  ENROLLEES 

“Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
subsection  added  by  section  104)  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“‘(g)  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal  sta¬ 
tutes,  the  Job  Corps  shall  provide  the  cost  of 
attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  provision  for  such  repre¬ 
sentation  of  indigent  defendants  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  under  applicable  State  law’.” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  What  it 
really  says  is  that  legal  services  shall  be 
provided  only  when  local  State  law  does 
not  provide  them.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  if  the  local  legal  situation  is  such 
that  there  is  a  public  defender  provided 
then  we  will  not  spend  Job  Corps  money, 
poverty  war  money,  to  defend  a  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  gets  into  trouble. 

Actually,  I  should  think  that  this  would 
lie  within  the  purview  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  ought 
to  clean  up  and  improve  the  act  a  little 
bit.  It  will  not  do  anything  about  not 
providing  legal  representation  for  Job 
Corps  enrollees  who  get  into  trouble.  If 
the  State  does  not  provide  it,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide  it  un¬ 
der  the  poverty  war  program,  as  it  does 
now. 

All  this  seeks  to  do  is  to  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation. 

Of  course,  we  have  seen  many  instances 
in  which  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  got¬ 
ten  into  serious  trouble,  so  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
this  direction. 

There  was  the  case  at  Camp  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  for  example,  where  a  man  was 
charged  with  shooting  a  policeman  and 
wounding  a  woman  in  a  bar.  Here  Job 
Corps  officials  put  up  a  $2,500  bond  and 
paid  for  an  attorney.  Incidentally,  this 
happened  in  August  of  last  year  and  this 
particular  case  has  not  been  brought  to 
trial  yet.  I  would  say  possibly  the  legal 
representation  that  we  have  provided  so 
far  under  the  act  is  not  exactly  the  best 
we  might  provide. 

There  was  the  case  of  Mountain  Home, 
in  Idaho,  which  we  all  know  about.  That 
is  the  case  where  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
beat  up  another  enrollee.  This  made 
nationwide  headlines. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  attorney 
general  of  Idaho,  who  had  this  to  say 
about  that  case. 

Prom  my  own  personal  standpoint,  I  must 
state  that  I  am  highly  shocked  and  Indig¬ 
nant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  to  fur¬ 
nish  legal  counsel,  bail,  psychiatric  evalua¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  etc.,  to  an  accused, 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Federal  em¬ 
ployee,  State  employee,  or  whatever. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Our  system  of  criminal  justice  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  for  many  years  has  required  the 
appointment  of  legal  counsel  for  Indigent 
defendants  and  the  reports  of  our  supreme 
court  are  replete  with  opinions  stating  that 
the  failure  to  fully  and  fairly  advise  an  ac¬ 
cused  of  his  right  to  legal  counsel,  and  to 
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furnish  such  counsel,  constitutes  the  de- 
prlval  of  constitutional  rights. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  Florida,  in 
my  own  county,  we  have  an  adequate 
public  defender  system.  That  is  true  of 
other  counties. 

For  example,  I  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  last  year  we  en¬ 
acted  on  this  floor  a  public  defender  bill 
applying  to  all  the  Federal  system  of 
jurisprudence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  checked  with  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  on  that,  and  already  we  have  ac¬ 
tually  furnished  legal  counsel  in  trial 
cases  to  more  than  17,000  indigent  de¬ 
fendants  and  several  hundred  in  appel¬ 
late  courts  as  well. 

So  the  only  point  I  make  here,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  is  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  here  is  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  in  this  program.  My  amendment 
actually  would  simply  place  Job  Corps 
enrollees  in  the  same  status  as  any  other 
citizen  charged  with  a  crime.  He  would 
be  expected  to  obtain  counsel  if  he  could. 
If  he  could  not  and  if  he  were  indigent, 
counsel  would  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
if  the  States  furnished  it,  and,  if  not,  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  poverty 
war  program,  would  furnish  counsel.  I 
would  hope  that  the  majority  and  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  might  accept 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
reasonable  and  it  would  honestly  and 
fairly  improve  the  act  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  You  made 
reference  to  the  Mountain  Home  case 
there.  Are  you  referring  to  the  case  of 
Paul  D.  Jones,  a  fanner  by  that  name? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  That  is  the  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
mind  if  at  this  point  in  the  Record  we 
extended  the  facts  concerning  Mr.  Jones 
and  the  disposition  of  his  case? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  addi¬ 
tional  question  I  have  is,  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  well  familiar  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  indicate  a 
clear  duty  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
to  provide  counsel  in  the  case  of  criminal 
charges  at  all  stages  in  the  proceeding 
against  the  defendant? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  case.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  bearing  on  the  amendment  I  offered, 
because  it  simply  states - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney]  would  have  the  very  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  transferring  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  local  communities  in¬ 
volved,  whether  they  be  a  municipality 
whose  ordinances  have  been  violated  or 
a  State  or  county  in  the  case  of  a  more 
serious  violation,  the  responsibility  for 
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providing  counsel  at  all  steps  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  resulting  from  the  arrest  or  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  member  of  this  Federal 
program  in  their  jurisdiction. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is 
saddle  the  responsibility  of  providing 
legal  services  to  Job  Corpsmen  upon  the 
community  where  centers  are  estab¬ 
lished.  The  corpsmen  would  not  be  there 
except  for  this  local  program  and  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  fair  to  cast  the  burden 
of  their  legal  defense  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  no  more  fair  than  requiring 
local  hospitals  to  provide  medical  serv¬ 
ices  for  enrollees  as  if  they  were  local 
welfare  cases. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it 
is  sometimes  pretty  important  that  cases 
involving  enrollees  be  handled  quickly 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  handling 
them  be  pretty  clearly  fixed.  With  a 
local  resident,  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
a  case  languish  for  weeks,  or  even  months 
while  a  busy  lawyer  handles  other  things 
before  getting  into  a  case  involving  an 
indigent  defendant.  But  this  will  not  do 
for  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Further,  there  are  no  law  firms  that 
handle  these  cases  on  a  regular  retainer 
basis.  And  case  fees  are  set  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  prescribed  in 
the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  that  we  do 
not  provide  counsel  for  a  corpsman,  then 
the  duty  clearly  falls  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  provide  that  counsel.  If  we  do 
provide  the  counsel,  there  is  no  such 
duty  upon  the  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  if 
we  are  to  accept  his  argument,  this  is 
going  to  throw  a  great  burden  upon  the 
various  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should 
like  to  correct  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida.  I  did  not  say  this 
would  necessarily  throw  a  great  burden 
upon  the  local  community. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  will  he  please  tell 
me  since  my  question  to  him - 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  choose  not 
to  yield  further  if  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  misquote  me.  I  yielded  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  for  a  question.  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  asked. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  the  question  is 
this : 

Is  it  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
2,000  enrollees  in  our  job  camps  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  into  trouble,  trouble  that  re¬ 


quires  criminal  prosecution?  Otherwise, 
the  gentleman’s  argument  fails. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  gentleman’s  question  to  be 
this: 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  2,000  enrollees  will  be  in 
trouble? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Otherwise,  there  would 
not  be  a  burden  placed  upon  the  local 
community. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  answer 
is  borne  out  by  the  record,  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  enrollees 
will  finish  their  program  without  getting 
into  any  trouble  at  all  in  the  various 
local  communities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe,  just  for  the 
purposes  of  keeping  the  record  cleai' — we 
should  point  out  that  all  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
proposes  to  do  is  say  that  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
provide  counsel  in  the  State  courts  and 
local  courts,  where  there  is  a  State  or 
local  procedure  or  law  under  which  they 
would  have  counsel. 

We  have  in  many  States  this  provision 
whereby  counsel  is  provided,  either 
through  a  public  defender  or  through 
some  other  means.  Under  the  State  law 
and  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
this  land — Federal  courts  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier — these  are  considered 
to  be  adequate.  And,  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
bear  the  cost  of  having  an  attorney  ap¬ 
pear  in  behalf  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
in  a  State  or  local  court.  However,  in  the 
Federal  court  it  does  not  matter  because 
that  is  already  provided  for. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  to  pro¬ 
vide  exactly  that.  That  is  precisely  my 
point.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  statute,  we  would  provide  the  money,  as 
I  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan,  for  example,  where  we  do 
have  a  statute  specifically  spelling  out  the 
procedures  to  provide  counsel,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  explain  to  me 
why  he  feels  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
ought  to  absorb  the  cost  of  defending  this 
corpsman,  providing  the  cost  of  all  of 
these  proceedings — the  cost  of  appeal — 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  gentleman’s  argument,  any  Federal 
employee  in  the  State  of  Michigan  should 
have  Federal  counsel  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  even  though  he 
commits  a  crime  that  is  a  State  matter. 

In  those  circumstances,  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  it  and  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
It  is  a  State  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ramifications  of  our  present  procedure 
with  reference  to  Job  Corps  enrollees,  I 
believe,  are  not  quite  clear  to  all  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  get  to 
the  point  where  any  person  who  has  Fed¬ 
eral  connections,  any  Federal  connections 
at  all,  will  automatically  have  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  pay  for  his  cost  of 
counsel,  then  we  have  gone  a  long  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  on  which 
the  Federal  court  provides  for  a  public 
defender,  or  funds  with  which  to  provide 
counsel,  is  that  a  Federal  crime  and  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  is  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  Federal  courts,  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  counsel  under  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  and  other  court  decisions 
that  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  one  is  involved 
in  a  State  court  or  a  local  court,  the 
responsibility  falls  upon  those  court  jur¬ 
isdictions  to  provide  this  kind  of  counsel. 
If  they  do  not,  then  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  counsel. 

But  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  point  where  every  person  who  has 
any  Federal  connection  or  a  Federal  job 
has  the  right  to  the  Federal  Government 
using  the  taxpayers’  money  to  pay  for 
counsel  for  him  in  a  state  or  local  court. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  wholly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
last  year  in  passing  the  Federal  public 
defender  law  providing  for  necessary — 
when  the  court  orders  it — public  defense 
by  publicly  paid  defenders  before  the 
courts  for  Federal  crimes. 

Also  encouraging  the  States  to  do  so  on 
the  State  level. 

Now  we  encouraged  the  States  to  do 
this  on  a  State  level,  to  set  up  public 
defenders.  We  have  them  in  many  areas, 
as  our  hearings  indicated.  We  have 
them  in  my  district.  We  have  them 
many  places  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

How  in  the  world  can  anybody  justify 
duplicating  this  effort  when  you  have 
somebody,  as  in  the  case  of  my  district, 
and  they  are  on  the  payroll  fulltime  and 
they  are  available  to  do  the  job,  willing  to 
do  the  job,  and  yet  not  giving  them  the 
opportunity.  This  is  nothing  but  dupli¬ 
cation. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  opposing 
such  a  proposal  after  our  voting  the 
public  defender  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  last  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  the  public 
defender  statute  to  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Florida  refers  applies  only  to  Fed¬ 
eral  crimes  involving  persons  charged  in 
the  Federal  courts;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  it  is  correct,  it  applies  only  to  Fed¬ 
eral  crimes  but  it  permits  the  State  and 
local  defenders  to  handle  those  cases  in 
the  Federad  courts  and  encourages  the 
States  to  set  up  such  public  defenders. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

In  my  practice  of  law  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress  I  have  represented  indigent 
defendants  and  there  was  often  a  good 
of  difference  between  the  kind  of  repre¬ 
sentation  that  a  defendant  received 
through  his  own  counsel  and  the  kinds  of 
representation  that  he  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  through  an  appointed  defender. 
The  difference  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  lawyers.  Often  it  was 
the  same  lawyer  in  either  case.  But  the 
time  at  which  the  lawyer  entei’ed  the 
case  was  sometimes  crucial. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  might  make  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  that  question  of  the 
time  at  which  the  defense  counsel  enters 
a  case. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  several  occasions  and  I 
am  advised  by  him  that  they  try  to  make 
a  judgment  in  each  case.  If  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  Job  Corps  man  charged  with 
crime  is  receiving  all  of  the  counsel  and 
attention  he  needs  under  a  public  de¬ 
fender  system,  if  one  exists,  or  under  an 
assigned  counsel  system  if  that  is  the 
system  that  exists  in  that  State,  they 
will  not  retain  separate  counsel  on  his 
behalf.  They  only  do  so  in  those  cases 
where  they  feel  that  they  must  and  that 
the  defendant  in  order  to  receive  proper 
legal  counsel  must  have  assistance  in 
addition  to  that  which  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  State  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  to 
presume  that  OEO  is  rushing  around  try¬ 
ing  to  enrich  lawyers  for  no  good  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  ought  to  leave  some  area  of  dis¬ 
cretion  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  respect  to  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  because  it  would 
not  leave  any  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  State  law,  or  the  adequacy 
of  the  State  law,  providing  free  legal 
representation  to  indigent  defendants. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  GurneyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gurney) 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  45. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gurney 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  42, 
noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROGERS  OT 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  page  3,  after  line  18,  insert: 

"JOB  CORPS - LIMITATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  CON¬ 

SERVATION  CAMPS 

‘‘Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the 
following: 

“  ‘(g)  The  Director  shall  not,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  enter  into  any  contract 
for  the  establishment  of  a  conservation 
camp.’  ’* 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  note  on  page  3,  at  line  18,  we 
have  a  limitation  of  45,000  enrollees  in 
camps  and  centers.  That  means  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  for 
the  Job  Corps. 

Information  supplied  to  me  is  to  the 
effect  that  of  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
facilities  and  conservation  camps,  of 
which  we  have  106,  83  are  conservation 
camps.  The  cost  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  conservation  camps 
for  the  year  1965  was  $9,677  per  en- 
rollee,  and  for  the  year  1966  was  $9,350 
per  enrollee. 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  is 
not  to  disturb  the  present  conservation 
camps  that  have  been  established  and 
the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into,  but  to  provide  that  in  the  future 
the  director  shall  not  establish  a  con¬ 
servation  camp. 

This  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  if 
an  individual  is  entitled  to  training  and 
meets  the  requirements,  it  is  best  that 
he  be  trained  at  home  and  not  moved 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  his  own  society. 
At  the  present  time,  the  conservation 
camps  are  established  away  from  the 
main  centers  of  population.  We  trans¬ 
fer  individuals  away  from  their  homes, 
away  from  their  families.  We  set  up  a 
program  of  teaching  or  training  of  some 
nature,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  and  receive  the  benefits  as  in¬ 
tended  in  this  program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  best  that  we 
limit  the  number  of  conservation  camps, 
and  by  that  limitation  make  it  possible 
for  an  individual  to  be  trained  other¬ 
wise  under  this  program.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con¬ 
sidered  very  carefully  and  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  the  proper  rate  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  mode  of  expansion  of  the  Job 
Corps.  The  limitation  of  45,000  is  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  we  offer  to  the  Congress  this 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  changes 
that  we  offer  to  the  act.  The  effect  of 
the  45,000  amendment,  as  we  have  noted 
in  the  bill — to  which  the  Congressman 
from  Colorado  has  already  called  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  committee — is  to  limit  the 
Job  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  that 
number  of  training  spots,  or  training 
slots,  as  they  are  referred  to. 


Examining  very  closely  the  existing 
program,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  new 
spots  to  be  filled  in  this  program  to  reach 
the  45,000  strength  will  be  found  in  two 
areas,  primarily  in  urban  centers  and 
more  directly  in  women’s  urban  centers. 

The  gentleman  will  also  notice  in  the 
amendments  we  offer  this  year  a  second 
provision  w'hich  requires  more  concen¬ 
tration  on  increasing  the  number  of  va¬ 
cancies  available  for  women. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  by  limiting 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  available 
and  by  increasing  the  number  within 
that  total  allocated  to  women’s  train¬ 
ing  centers,  we  are  really  directing  the 
expansion  of  the  program,  if  any  there 
be,  toward  urban  center,  because  we  do 
not  send  young  ladies  to  conservation 
camps. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  wall  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  indi¬ 
cated  a  moment  ago,  there  are  83  of 
these  camps  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  are  only  12,399  people  in  these 
camps. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  it  is  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  legislation  as 
set  forth  on  lines  14  to  18,  which  has 
a  limitation  of  45,000,  that  the  director 
can  open  up  more  conservation  camps? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  No.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
to  reach  the  45,000  it  would  be  either 
necessary  or  desirable  for  him  to  open 
camps  which  are  not  now  either  con¬ 
tracted  for  or  negotiated  for.  Our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  we  could  handle  far 
more  than  the  45,000  if  we  were  to  ex¬ 
pand  all  the  existing  facilities  and  those 
already,  while  not  developed,  contracted 
for,  to  something  closer  to  full  capacity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the  great¬ 
est  need  for  this  program  is  in  the  urban 
areas,  as  the  gentleman  indicated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  when  he  said  there  are  more 
likely  to  qualify  in  the  urban  areas  under 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  will  put 
it  this  way,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman’s 
question:  I  agree  that  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  in  need  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  program  will  be  found  in 
urban  areas.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  greatest  therapy  for  these  people  in 
need  is  their  transportation  to  the  rural 
areas,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  healthful  activity  in  the 
great  outdoors.  I  consider  that  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  great  State  of 
Colorado  are  perhaps  the  luckiest  in  all 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  a  case  can 
be  made  for  the  rural  conservation 
camps.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
committee  chairman’s  report,  he  also 
very  decisively  points  out  the  problems 
in  the  rural  camps  and  conservation 
camps.  They  are  taking  urban  boys  out 
of  urban  complexes  and  sending  them  to 
rural  camps  and  teaching  them  conserva- 
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tion  skills.  Then  the  boys  go  back  to 
the  urban  areas  and  they  have  not 
learned  any  skill  of  use  to  them  there. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

When  this  bill  was  put  together  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee,  one 
of  the  problems  we  were  worried  about 
was  the  proliferation  of  these  Job  Corps 
centers.  We  asked  the  managers  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  OEO  to  come  down  to  our 
committee  healings  and  to  bring  in  all 
the  contracts  they  had  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  camps.  We  told  them  we  did 
not  want  them  to  establish  any  more 
centers.  We  had  the  assurance  that  they 
would  not  establish  any  more  centers. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  more  centers. 

But,  I  would  hate  to  catch  them  right 
in  the  middle  of  trying  to  prepare  a 
camp,  or  moving  one  which  is  not  well 
located,  or  changing  a  mistake  that  has 
been  made. 

When  we  put  in  the  limitation  of 
45,000  enrollees,  we  saw  enough  contracts 
to  establish  enough  positions  for  45,000 
enrollees. 

I  would  hope,  believing  the  committee 
wants  to  limit  the  number  of  camps  and 
believing  that  we  have  received  the  as¬ 
surance  from  OEO  that  they  will  not  es¬ 
tablish  any  more  of  these  centers  until 
this  committee  gets  a  chance  to  go  back 
and  enact  more  legislation,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  withdraw  his  amendment 
at  this  time  based  on  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  as¬ 
surance  can  you  give  me  that  if  the 
amendment  should  be  withdraw,  the  di¬ 
rector  would  not  establish  some  of  these 
conservation  camps  in  the  future  other 
than  what  is  stated  here?  Why  not  go 
ahead  and  say  that  we  put  a  limitation 
on  it.  He  already  has  promised  you  he 
would  not,  so  what  is  wrong  with  keeping 
it  in  here? 

Mi*.  GIBBONS.  The  Director  told  us 
he  already  had  enough  contracts  out  to 
build  camps  that  would  take  us  up  to 
45,000  enrollees.  That  was  about  4 
months  ago,  when  we  actually  had  them 
bring  the  contracts  down  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  room  for  examination.  We  received 
their  assurance,  based  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  the  committee  gave  them  not  to 
build  any  more  camps. 

As  you  will  notice,  the  expenditure  of 
the  Job  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
$300  million.  This  year  they  are  asking 
for  only  $228  million.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
the  had  a  maximum  of  about  25,000  en¬ 
rollees.  During  fiscal  year  1967  they 
will  have  a  maximum  of  about  45,000 
enrollees.  So  you  can  see  that  all  of  the 
construction  work  and  the  rehabilitation 
work  that  has  caused  so  much  trouble 
is  behind  us  now. 

I  understand  they  are  not  going  to 
build  any  more  facilities  or  contract  for 
building  any  more  facilities.  However, 
in  case  they  encounter  special  problems, 

I  would  hate  to  have  this  ironclad  re¬ 
striction  hanging  over  them.  The  $228 
million  authorization  for  this  year  does 


not  include  any  construction  funds.  So 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  please  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sabotage  you 
here.  We  are,  however,  trying  to  avoid 
difficult  problems  that  might  arise  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
the  other  problem  that  presents  itself  is 
this:  You  may  have  the  assurance  of 
the  present  Director,  but  suppose  you 
have  a  change.  Is  he  bound  by  what  the 
other  gentleman  promised  this  com¬ 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  Director  but  his  staff. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  the  colloquy 
we  have  had  here  on  the  floor  and  the 
situation  we  have  referred  to  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  will  clarify  it.  While  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado’s  [Mr.  Rogers] 
amendment  is  praiseworthy,  I  feel  that 
it  may  cause  us  some  trouble  and  we  do 
not  want  them  to  build  any  more  of  these 
centers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
want  to  cause  any  trouble,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  want  the  assurance  that 
there  will  not  be  additional  ones  put  in 
operation  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  will  be  some 
put  in  operation,  Mr.  Rogers,  because  we 
only  have  28,600  enrollees  at  the  present 
time  and  we  have  to  enroll  up  to  45,000 
people.  So  there  will  be  some  coming  in 
operation,  but  there  will  not  be  any  more 
contracted  for. 

We  just  passed  an  amendment  a  few 
moments  ago  on  a  motion  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  to 
establish  up  to  four  experimental  centers. 
These  would  not  be  conservation  centers. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  they  can  get  the 
four  additional  centers  out  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  potential  camps  and  centers 
that  they  already  have.  I  do  not  want 
to  cause  any  more  trouble  than  we  have 
now. 

[Mr.  QUIE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  31,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  : 
On  page  3,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 


"job  corps— standards  of  conduct 

"Sec.  105.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“  ‘STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“  ‘Sec.  112.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  should  be  made  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  is  determined  that  retention 
in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  de¬ 
portment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

“  ‘(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers,  the  individual  directors 
of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall  be 
given  full  authority  to  take  appropriate  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the 
Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal  pro¬ 
cedures  to  higher  authority  as  provided  un¬ 
der  regulation  set  by  the  Director.’  ’’ 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  submitted  a  copy  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons].  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it  or  not.  I  think 
it  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment.  It 
does  not  cut  any  money  out  of  the  bill. 
It  does  not  change  the  direction  of  the 
program.  All  this  would  do  is  give  au¬ 
thority  to  the  directors  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers  to  establish  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  and  deportment  and  give  them  the 
authority  to  enforce  these  standards. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
mulitude  of  stories  that  there  have  been 
in  the  press  across  the  country  of  riots  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers — one  in  the  Rod- 
man  Job  Corps  Center  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  that  I  referred  to  sometime  ago. 

There  a  group  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
formed  into  a  mob  and  terrorized  the  res¬ 
idents  of  New  Bedford  requring  that  the 
police  be  called  out  in  emergency  pro¬ 
cedures  to  put  down  the  riot.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  no  one  was  injured. 

I  think  that  this  is  also  obviously  not 
a  partisan  issue.  To  just  give  some 
credence  to  that  statement,  let  me  quote 
what  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Senator  from  Montana,  said  con¬ 
cerning  a  bit  of  trouble  they  had  at  the 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  Job  Corps 
Center.  Senator  Metcalf  said : 

The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  in  my  opinion 
is  a  great  idea  but  this  incident  is  wrong 
and  really  burns  me  up.  These  dropouts  and 
malcontents  are  being  coddled  and  compli¬ 
mented  for  their  derogatory  behavior. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  call  for  some  disciplinary  procedures. 

Mr.  WTLLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  have  had 
the  courtesy  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  I  might  say 
that  on  its  face  it  is  appealing.  I  have 
a  couple  of  questions  and  maybe  we  can 
save  some  time. 

What  specifically  do  you  mean  in  the 
second  paragraph  when  you  speak  of  the 
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appeal  to  a  higher  authority?  The  ap¬ 
peal  as  I  read  it  here  is  the  appeal  from 
the  action  taken  by  the  camp  director. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  By  the  director. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  By  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  camp? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  right. 
This  would  give  the  authority  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  establish  an  appeal  procedure 
in  whatever  fashion  he  may  deem  wise — 
to  appeal  to  the  regional  office  or  to  ap¬ 
peal  directly  to  the  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  gives  complete  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  whatever  procedures  they  feel  would 
be  proper  within  their  own  setup. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  specifically  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (B)  that  the  ap¬ 
peal  procedures  would  be  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  accept 
such  an  amendment.  I  think  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  do  so  so  that  there  would 
be  no  confusion  that  this  might  author¬ 
ize  appeals  to  a  court  because  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  With  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  his  amendment  and  recommend 
its  adoption. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  satisfied  with  the  language  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  only 
change  is  simply  to  make  it  clear  when 
we  use  the  word  “director”  we  are  not 
referring  to  the  camp  director  but  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  word  “director”  is  used 
in  the  amendment  twice. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  refers  to  the  director  of  the 
Jobs  Corps  camp. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  last 
line  of  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  it  reads  “to 
the  Director  of-  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.”  My  proposal  would  simply 
spell  that  out. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  and  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Erlenborn:  In  the  last  line  after  the  word 
"Director”  insert  the  words  “of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  2,  line  23  strike  the  period  and  insert: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Director  shall 
by  regulation  establish  suitable  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  such  agencies  or  organizations 
with  which  he  enters  into  agreements  to 
assure  they  possess  the  capacity  and  educa¬ 
tional  resources  to  adequately  carry  out  such 
agreements  and  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  section.” 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  I 
think  it  is  a  salutary  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  it.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I 
think  it  is  important. 

We  had  some  problems  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  relating  to  the  Job  Corps,  of  which  I 
am  sure  many  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware.  I  think  one  of  the  basic 
problems  that  developed  relating  to  the 
Job  Corps  was  its  location.  It  was 
located  initially  at  the  wrong  place,  in 
a  retiree  area,  not  the  proper  place  for  a 
Job  Corps  as  it  was  made  up.  I  think 
experience  clearly  showed  this  was  the 
case.  Fortunately,  the  Job  Corps  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  the  only 
choice  after  such  mishandling. 

I  am  sorry  that  when  a  new  location 
was  proposed  and  commitments  were 
made  to  the  local  governing  authorities 
that  before  a  final  decision  was  made  as 
to  location  the  local  authorities  would  be 
consulted  but  the  facts  show.  No.  1,  they 
were  not  consulted:  No.  2,  the  agency 
that  was  determined  to  be  qualified  as  the 
sponsoring  contractors  apparently  by  the 
Job  Corps  authorities,  OEO,  were  in  fact 
not  so  qualified,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it. 

In  other  words,  what  happened,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  a  couple  of 
lawyers  got  together  in  Louisiana  and 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  get  some  of 
these  Job  Corps  contracts.  They  found 
out  this  St.  Petersburg  one  was  in  trouble, 
which  it  was.  The  school  board  gave 
the  contract  up  and  these  lawyers  wanted 
the  contract,  and  apparently  the  OEO 
was  ready  to  give  it  to  them. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]  ,  is  familiar  with  this  situation,  and 
it  is  directed  at  this  problem.  I  think  the 
problem  developed  because  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  negotiating  and  were 
to  run  the  Job  Corps  for  OEO  by  contract 
were  not  qualified  to  do  that  job. 

They,  these  lawyer  contractors,  had  no 
expertise  or  know-how  in  Job  Corps  edu¬ 
cation,  Job  Corps  programing,  Job  Corps 
problems,  and  the  result  was  it  was 
snafued  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am 
glad  the  Job  Corps  left  St.  Petersburg. 
Such  mismanagement  and  uncalled-for 
criticism  of  local  officials  and  citizens 
cannot  win  support  for  this  program. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  All  it  does  is  provide  for 
necessary  qualifications  in  the  future 


for  people  who  contract  with  OEO  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  That  is  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  do.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  does.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  staff  on  its  draftsmanship. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

I  will  say  on  the  same  subject  of  St. 
Petersburg  Job  Corps,  but  not  necessarily 
relating  to  this  amendment,  that  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  when  OEO  gets  in 
trouble,  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  largely 
because  of  its  own  action,  that  it  will 
not  use  such  poor  public  relations  as  to 
blast  the  public  community  that  had 
bent  over  backward — and  I  am  talking 
about  my  own  hometown  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — to  accommodate  this  facility, 
when  mistakes  were  made  basically  by 
OEO  in  the  first  instance  as  to  its  loca¬ 
tion.  and,  in  the  second  instance,  in  get¬ 
ting  someone  unqualified  to  handle  re¬ 
lations  and  negotiations  with  the  local 
community  and  to  find  a  new  location. 

I  would  suggest  Sargent  Shriver  and 
others  in  OEO  would  do  better,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  should  apologize  instead-of  lam¬ 
basting  the  local  authorities,  who  are 
trying  to  do  their  best  to  get  along  with 
OEO  and  their  authorities,  that  they 
would  at  least  get  a  qualified  contract¬ 
ing  authority  before  they  go  into  nego¬ 
tiation  on  a  project  of  this  nature.  With 
such  mismanagement,  all  OEO  could 
do  was  to  remove  the  center,  particu¬ 
larly  after  Shriver  “blew  his  top”  and 
blasted  good  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  es¬ 
sential,  as  my  amendment  simply  pro¬ 
vides,  that  the  Director  shall,  by  regula¬ 
tion,  establish  suitable  qualifications  for 
any  of  these  contracting  agencies,  one  of 
which  put  the  kiss  of  death  on  this 
St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  principally  directed  at  nongovern¬ 
mental  agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  accept  this  amendment. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  he 
has.  I  direct  my  question  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida.  Will  you  accept  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  the  amendment 
straight  in  my  mind.  I  wonder  if  we 
may  have  the  Clerk  re-report  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody 
else  has  a  copy  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  be  re-reported. 

The  Clerk  re-reported  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  little  disagreement  on  our  side 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  Will 
the  gentleman  give  us  time  or  pass  over 
this  amendment  temporarily,  and  go  on 
to  something  else? 

Well,  then,  I  will  let  Mr.  Ford  answer 
that  question  if  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  young'  women  who 
were  at  St.  Petersburg  in  training  have 
now  resumed  their  training  elsewhere. 
However,  this  has  not  stilled  the  unjust 
and  continued  haranguing  attack  of 
these  people  on  the  people  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  who  attended  these  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important,  in  considering  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well  has 
suggested — but  which  really  at  this  point 
seems  to  be  almost  an  impertinent 
amendment — to  review  the  facts. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
main,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  suggest  what  is  imperti¬ 
nent  about  suggesting  that  the  agencies 
have  basic  qualifications  established  by 
OEO?  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
providing  qualifications  preventing  such 
further  instances  should  not  be  offered 
as  a  part  of  this  bill?  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  a  question.  Will  he 
state  his  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
Is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  OEO 
should  establish  basic  qualifications  for 
people  with  whom  they  contract  to  set 
up  these  Job  Corps  centers?  Is  that 
impertinent?  I  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  mean  to  suggest  by  the 
offering  of  this  amendment  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  did  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Petersburg  location, 
consult  with  the  local  officials  and  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Pinellas 
Board  of  Education  was  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  program  before  locating  it 
there;  and  as  to-  whether  the  local  city 
government  was  capable  of  maintaining 
order  in  the  area,  then  it  is  not  imper¬ 
tinence  to  suggest  this  by  the  amend¬ 
ment.  If  the  gentleman  is  now  saying  to 
me  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  failed  in  this 
regal'd  in  the  St.  Petersburg  case,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wish  he  would.  What  I  was 
saying  is  that  the  OEO,  in  my  opinion, 
did  not  require  adequate  qualifications 
of  the  next  contracting  officer  so  that 
proper  negotiations  could  be  carried  on, 
and  in  the  future  should  do  so.  That 
certainly  is  not  impertinent. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  When  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  initial  steps  to  bring  them  there 
were  by  way  of  invitation  from  the  mayor 
of  that  great  city.  The  school  board  in 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  running  a  very 
successful  manpower  training  program 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  same  local 
public  agency  would  be  able  to  operate 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

It  is  important,  in  considering  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  and  what  it  sug¬ 
gests  by  its  adoption,  to  understand  that 
simple  sentence.  It  was  thought  by 
those  who  went  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
location  that  the  Pinellas  County  School 


Board  was,  in  fact,  an  agency  that  would, 
in  fact,  have  the  capacity.  There  was 
evidence  that  they  were  operating  a 
similar  activity,  and  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  it  would  be  a  successful 
project. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  knows  as 
well  as  every  one  else  who  has  examined 
the  problem  very  carefully  that  the  real 
problem  at  St.  Petersburg  did  not  arise 
out  of  an  incapacity  of  the  board  of 
education  to  operate  the  educational 
portion  of  the  facility,  but  arose  out  of 
difficulties  with  community  acceptance 
and  many  other  problems. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  that  if  his  amendment  is  directed 
specifically  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  his 
amendment  would  have  been  to  no  avail 
had  it  been  in  the  act  at  the  time  of 
establishment  of  that  center.  All  of  the 
qualifications  for  compliance  with  his 
amendment  were  met  in  this  instance. 
I  simply  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  offering  of  the  amendment  and  its 
adoption  at  this  point,  supported  solely 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  case  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  justifies  its  adoption, 
suggests  that  these  steps  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  and  that  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  was  not  a  proper  agency. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  committee  reject  the  amendment. 

The  young  women  who  have  been  in 
training  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps 
Center  have  now  resumed  training  else¬ 
where.  But  this  has  not  stilled  the  un¬ 
just,  and  essentially  untruthful  attacks 
that  were  made  on  them  and  the  Job 
Corps. 

Once  more  we  shall  state  the  facts, 
and  once  more  we  expect  the  opponents 
of  the  program  to  distort  and  misstate 
as  they  wish,  and  then  wind  up  their 
pious  criticism  with  platitudes  and 
homilies. 

The  Job  Corps  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
rather  than  elsewhere  for  two  main  rea¬ 
sons: 

First.  Mayor  Herman  Goldner  and  the 
Pinellas  County  Board  of  Instruction  in¬ 
vited  the  Job  Corps  with  the  greatest  of 
enthusiasm. 

Second.  The  school  board  had  been 
running  a  successful  manpower  training 
program  and  it  was  thought  they  could 
apply  this  knowledge  to  a  program  which 
was  an  even  greater  challenge. 

The  Center  site  was  chosen,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  contractor,  the  Pinellas  board, 
although  it  was  reviewed  by  Job  Corps 
representatives.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Pinellas  board  would  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
its  residents  far  better  than  an  outside 
contractor. 

The  site  chosen  was  the  Huntington 
Hotel,  but  since  it  was  limited  in  space,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  also  use  part  of 
the  Mirror  Lake  Junior  High  School  for 
classes. 

When  it  became  evident  after  some 
months  of  opei'ation  that  it  would  be 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  to 
combine  all  facilities  under  one  roof,  a 
search  was  made  for  a  new  site  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  April  21,  Mayor  Goldner  told  Job 
Corps  Director  Dr.  Franklyn  A.  Johnson 
that  he  could  support  the  Job  Corps 
tentative  choice  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for 


a  new  site,  if  other  sites  proved  unavail¬ 
able  or  unsuitable. 

It  was  well  known  to  city  officials  that 
the  Job  Corps  was  trying  to  find  another 
in-town  location,  not  only  because  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  operate, 
and  supply  added  space  for  increased  Job 
Corps  enrollment,  but  also  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  area’s  elderly  residents. 

The  city  officials  promised,  publicly,  to 
assist  in  every  possible  concrete  way.  At 
no  time  during  these  site  studies  was  any 
mention  made  by  any  of  the  officials  of 
plans  for  waterfront  development  in  the 
Soreno  area,  and  it  was  in  fact,  not  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  last  moment,  when  all 
sites  but  the  Soreno  had  been  examined 
and  found  wanting. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Job  Corps 
seems  to  have  a  weakness  or  even  an 
obsession  with  old  hotels.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incorrect.  The  fact  is  that  the 
use  of  older  hotels  is  much  cheaper  than 
building  new  facilities;  they  provide 
readymade  facilities  which  can  easily  be 
converted  to  residential  and  educational 
use;  they  are  generally  close  to  areas 
where  the  young  people  can  get  on-the- 
job  training;  and  they  are  usually  also 
near  recreational  resources. 

But  the  Job  Corps  in  no  way  repects 
other  residential  facilities  if  they  prove 
more  suitable.  One  women’s  center  op¬ 
erated  by  General  Electric  has  recently 
opened  in  a  former  veterans  hospital  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  still  another  facility 
has  just  opened  on  the  campus  of  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  University.  Similar  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  planned  elsewhere  for  po¬ 
tential  use. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  the  mi¬ 
nority,  figures  which  can  be  justified 
neither  by  proper  accounting  methods 
nor  by  commonsense  have  been  juggled 
to  prove  that  it  costs  sametiling  like 
$39,000  a  graduate  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
center.  One  way  to  get  a  figure  like 
this  is  to  charge  off  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  everything  else  in  1  year  and 
divide  it  by  the  number  of  graduates.  If 
one  uses  such  a  ridiculous  system,  then 
the  first  class  of  graduates  from  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs  must 
have  cost  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  each. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has  two  grad¬ 
uating  seniors  this  year  after  3V2  years 
of  operation.  If  the  total  cost  of  the 
school  from  the  beginning  up  to  this 
month  is  assessed  against  the  two  gradu¬ 
ates,  what  do  you  suppose  the  cost  per 
graduate  would  be?  Obviously  it  would 
be  astronomical,  and  quite  ridiculous,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  school  facilities  will  be 
in  use  for  many  years. 

The  only  sensible  way  to  find  out  the 
cost  per  graduate  is  to  determine  the  cost 
per  student  per  month,  over  the  period 
of  time  the  individual  stays  in  the  center. 

Thus,  if  an  individual  devotes  9 
months  to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  program  before  graduation,  the  cost 
in  1967  is  estimated  at  $6,200. 

The  figure  used  to  get  the  $39,000  item, 
was  the  42  St.  Petersburg  graduates  in 
March.  Actually,  of  course,  more  than 
225  corpswomen  have  gone  through  the 
St.  Petersburg  program  during  its  1  year 
of  operation.  To  determine  cost  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  the  total  of  these 
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graduates  with  those  enrollees  who  have 
completed  part,  but  not  all,  of  their 
training,  and  those  who  transfer  to  other 
centers  for  new  programs  or  completion 
of  a  program. 

What  has  been  the  net  result  of  St. 
Petersburg?  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
community  never  really  let  itself  become 
involved  with  a  vital  activity  in  its  center, 
the  center  was  a  fair  success.  Many 
young  women,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  “made  it”  without  their  Job  Corps 
training,  benefited  greatly  from  their 
experience. 

The  volunteer  “Friends  of  the  Job 
Corps”  from  the  St.  Petersburg  commu¬ 
nity,  plus  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
hard-working  staff,  kept  most  of  the  girls 
from  being  affected  by  the  occasional 
hostility  which  they  encountered.  The 
program  worked,  and  these  girls  who 
have  seen  it  through  are  now  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  centers  where  they  may 
continue  their  education  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  more  conducive  to  their 
becoming  “somebodies”  in  a  world  which 
had  previously  ignored  them. 

In  spite  of  the  critics  who  disguise 
their  hostility  to  the  program  with  pious 
promises  that  “they  can  do  better,” 
something  which  they  not  only  would  not 
do,  but  have  never  even  attempted  in  any 
form  prior  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  program 
will  go  on.  It  will  continue  to  work. 
And  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
great  hopes  for  reclaiming  destitute 
young  people  and  turning  them  into  pro¬ 
ductive,  responsible  citizens. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
makes  great  sense. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  strikes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
issues  that  were  pointed  out  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  in  the  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  some  of  the  national  failures 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Even  those 
of  us  who  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of 
the  committee  report  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  must  allow  and  concede  that  we  are 
really  and  truly  spinning  our  wheels  in 
many  areas. 

One  of  the  summary  conclusions  I 
have  been  prompted  to  as  a  result  of  the 
report  is  that  we  lack  in  the  OEO  a 
basic  standard  by  which  the  contracting 
groups  can  be  evaluated  before  these 
projects  are  put  into  movement. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  report  is  the  fact  that 
whether  the  contracting  agency  running 
the  camp  is  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
the  University  of  Oregon  or  a  private 
contracting  body  there  has  not  been  a 
uniformity  of  results.  I  think  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent,  if  the  Job  Corps  program  is 
ultimately  to  succeed  in  its  primary  goal 
of  retraining  the  dropouts  and  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  America,  that  we  do 
start  out  and  make  darned  certain  there 
is  some  basic  qualification  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  or  institutions  carrying  the  program 
further.  I  cannot  see  from  the  language 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


where  the  result  would  be  anything  but 
helped  by  the  committee’s  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  the  basis  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  question.  Initially  the  school 
board  was  qualified.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  I  did  not  raise  that  question. 
But  when  the  next  contracting  party 
came  in  they  were  not  qualified,  in  my 
opinion,  and  that  caused  the  mess.  It 
was  because  they  were  not  qualified  to 
negotiate  or  to  handle  it  after  negotia¬ 
tion.  That  is  how  they  got  in  trouble 
and  that  is  why  the  furor  was  raised. 
The  whole  thing  could  have  been  avoided 
as  to  the  second  contracting  officer  if 
they  had  been  adequately  qualified  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  it  has  nation¬ 
wide  application  in  addition,  obviously. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
sympathize  with  our  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  for  the  loss  of  the 
project  there.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  many  contracts  involved  in  that 
project  there  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  many  such  contracts  lost,  just 
like  any  Members  of  the  House  or  their 
colleagues  or  friends  would.  To  me,  this 
is  a  meaningless  amendment.  Its  good 
and  its  bad  counteract  each  other.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  feels  that  this  is  going  to  help 
the  Director  of  OEO  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  his  staff,  then  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  it,  assuming  this  is  the 
real  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  love  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman’s  statement.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  accepting  the  amendment? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No,  I  am  not  accepting 
it.  I  am  just  saying  that  if  this  is  going 
to  expand  the  efficiency  of  OEO  more 
than  it  was  in  St.  Petersburg.  Again,  I 
console  my  friend  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  loss  of  his  project. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  clarification. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Gladly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  view  of 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  clearly  indicating  that  his 
amendment  was  not  intended  as  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  procedures  followed  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  case  in  the  initial  loca¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  the  Job  Corps 
center  there,  I  feel  that  the  clouds  have 
cleared  on  this  amendment  for  me.  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  that  it  really 
does  not  do  anything  much  one  way  or 
the  other  and  would  therefore  not  pursue 
my  objection  to  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  :  On  page 
3,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 

“JOB  CORPS - COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the 
following: 

“‘(g)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly 
and  adequate  reception  of  enrollees  into  com¬ 
munity  life.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mi-.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
that  at  any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  the 
Director  will  be  required  to  request  the 
officials  there  in  the  State  to  set  up  such 
a  committee  amongst  local  citizens  so 
that  we  will  not  see  again  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  many  times  and  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  young  men  go  into  town 
and  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  initial 
step  should  be  taken  by  the  community 
so  that  in  this  country  we  will  see  very 
seldom — and  I  hope  never — reports 
printed  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  these  young  men  and  young  ladies 
were  not  accepted  by  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  at¬ 
mosphere  is  necessary  in  every  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disturbances  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  have 
happened  at  numerous  centers.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  those  cases  where 
community  Job  Corps  councils  have  been 
established  there  have  been  only  a  few 
instances  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  and  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  community,  these  young 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
that  we  can  go  on  to  other  matters  with¬ 
out  any  additional  undue  delay  in  an 
effort  to  further  explain  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
was  nice  enough  to  furnish  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  cir¬ 
culate  it  on  our  side  over  here  and  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  purposes 
thereof. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  genlteman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  shall  only  take  just  a  moment  of 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disapprove  of  most 
of  the  poverty  program.  I  even  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  offers 
his  belief  that  the  original  “conception” 
of  this  legislation  was  “immaculate.” 

Particularly,  I  am  interested  in  the 
$200,000  library  on  the  table  over  there, 
the  investigation  of  the  poverty  program, 
paid  for  by  America’s  taxpayers  and  as 
yet  has  been  of  no  value  to  them.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  if  it  did  not  contain  a  chronicle 
of  2  years  of  use  and  abuse  of  the  poor 
under  the  operations  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  before 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  admired 
the  phrase  “war  on  poverty” — it  raised 
great  hopes  in  my  own  mind — I  have 
met  poverty  before :  she  and  I  were 
what  one  would  call  briefly  acquainted. 

But  many  millions  of  Americans  have 
known  dame  poverty  better  than  I — • 
millions  were  and  have  been  her  inti¬ 
mates  and  have  lived  with  her  all  their 
lives.  The  phrase  “war  on  poverty” 
raised  a  million  more  important  hopes 
than  mine.  And  now,  2  years  later,  these 
hopes  have  fallen  with  a  sudden  thud 
like  a  dishpan  falling  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  The  war  on  poverty  has  become  a 
political  extravaganza,  a  political  carni¬ 
val — filled  with  barkers,  shell  game  art¬ 
ists,  cupie  dolls,  and  cotton  candy. 
Gentlemen,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
shocked  America  into  numbness. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  attempted  in  some  sincerity  to  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  great  deficiencies  in  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
this  week,  there  will  be  some  improve¬ 
ments.  It  could  not  be  worse. 

One  of  the  big  improvements  planned 
for  this  bill  is  to  place  a  sort  of  Hatch 
Act  on  the  community  action  program. 
Now  I  was  not  here  at  the  conception  of 
this  bill,  but  I  was  here  at  the  reconcep¬ 
tion  a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  prevent  political  activity 
in  the  community  action  program.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
in  talking  against  my  amendment,  stated 
that  if  my  amendment  should  pass,  the 
people  in  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  could  not  even  talk  to  one  an¬ 
other:  thus,  by  plan,  by  design,  by  con¬ 
ception,  by  promise  here  on  the  floor, 
politics  was  all  they  intended  to  talk 
about  in  the  community  action  program. 
I  am  pleased  that  a  year  later,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  revulsion  against  manipulation  of 
the  poor  for  political  ends  has  demanded 
the  adoption  of  my  last  year’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  great  criticism  I  have  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  is  that,  in  an  era  in  history 


distinguished  by  our  being  adrift  from 
many  of  our  ancient  moorings  and  in  a 
sea  of  violent  changes — with  an  assault 
on  law  and  order  itself,  an  ugly  symptom 
or  byproduct  of  the  changes — this  pov¬ 
erty  program  is  a  wild  ride  in  a  political 
spacecraft  with  defective  rudders. 

This  poverty  program  skips  State  and 
local  established  and  elected  author¬ 
ities — sets  up  a  financial  distribution 
arrangement  between  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  and  any  collective  authority 
in  any  community  who  holds  out  a  hat 
with  the  word  “education”  printed  on  it. 
The  size  of  the  hat  is  in  proportion  to  the 
political  power.  From  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  we  learned  recently  the  Flor¬ 
ida  district  of  the  poverty  bill  “manager” 
got  most  of  the  gravy.  This  is  the  boon¬ 
doggle  to  end  all  boondoggles.  Gentle¬ 
men,  until  this  program  gets  some  moor¬ 
ings,  some  attachments  other  than 
political,  some  deeper  relation  to  the 
poor  than  it  has,  voting  for  it  would 
be  counter  to  the  instructions  given  me 
2  years  ago  by  my  electorate,  which  was 
to  keep  watch  over  their  tax  money. 

Leon  Keyserling,  who  advocated  mini¬ 
mum  -  wages,  along  with  Michael  Har¬ 
rington,  the  philosophical  author  of  the 
poverty  program,  not  long  ago  stated 
that  the  poverty  program  would  only 
help  3  to  7  percent  of  the  people  it  was 
aimed  at.  Sargent  Shriver  on  television 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  asked  how  many 
people  had  been  relieved  from  poverty  by 
the  program.  His  answer  was  about 
50,000.  This,  gentlemen,  is  about  the 
number  of  people  employed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  directly  or  indirectly  under 
this  great  political  fiesta.  Leon  Keyser¬ 
ling  went  on  to  say  that  jobs  were  the 
only  real  help  for  the  poor.  Gentlemen, 
when  jobs  for  the  poor  rather  than  po¬ 
litical  patronage,  boondoggle,  and  politi¬ 
cal  revolution,  become  the  chief  aims  of  a 
war  on  poverty — then,  and  then  alone, 
will  it  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  point  out  to  all  of  you  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  entire  poverty  bill  that 
could  not  be  done  locally,  or  by  some 
other  already  established  agency.  I- see 
no  need  for  continuing  this  political 
farce — this  monument  to  the  cynical  use 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  2,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 
“transfer  of  job  corps  to  department  of 

LABOR 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  together  with  the 
functions  thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  be  administered  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  on  such  date  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  may  fix.  The  functions 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
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portunity  with  respect  to  the  Job  Corps  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
functions  transferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or,  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by  such 
officers,  agencies,  and  employees  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  as  he  shall  designate. 

“(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a), 
the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations,  alloca¬ 
tions,  and  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  the  Job  Corps,  together 
with  so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  determine  of  other  per¬ 
sonnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
funds  (available  or  to  be  made  available)  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  re¬ 
late  to  functions  transferred  by  this  section.” 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nidTks  ) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
probably  will  not  use  my  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  delay  the 
proceedings.  I  think  it  is  important 
when  we  consider  major  amendments 
that  we  have  as  many  of  the  Members 
here  to  make  these  very  important  policy 
decisions  as  possible. 

This  amendment  I  have  discussed  in 
my  general  remarks  in  the  debate  in  the 
last  2  days  and  briefly  earlier  today.  It 
is  a  simple  proposal.  It  would  provide 
for  coordination  of  our  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Job  Corps  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Let  me  explain  one  major  feature  of 
this.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  itself  would  be  run¬ 
ning  the  training  program.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  with  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  the  selection  and  the  screening 
of  the  applicants. 

In  some  areas,  including  my  own,  they 
have  come  up  and  said,  “We  will  take 
any  qualified  youngster  that  comes  in 
and  guarantee  that  within  3  days  they 
will  be  in  a  Job  Corps  camp,”  or  in  5 
days  or  30  days. 

This  was  a  part  of  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
mental  programs  at  the  very  time  that 
we  were  complaining  most  heavily  in 
Congress  about  the  failure  to  give  ad¬ 
equate  consideration  in  the  screening 
of  boys  to  go  into  Job  Corps  camps  and 
girls. 

It  is  our  feeling,  those  of  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Job  Corps  concept  that  some 
of  these  youngsters  can  be  disturbed  by 
transferring  them  out  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  that  many  of  the  youngsters 
going  to  Job  Corps  camps  could  be  serv¬ 
ed  by  the  manpower  development  train¬ 
ing  program,  by  vocational  education 
programs  or  by  some  other  program  of 
this  nature.  Many  of  them  would  be  ac¬ 
tually  better  off  if  they  stayed  in  their 
community  to  obtain  their  training. 

No  judgment  of  that  nature  is  made. 
My  amendment  would  give  the  manpow¬ 
er  and  development  training  act  officials 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  judgment  at  the  out¬ 
set  as  to  where  is  the  best  place  for  this 
boy  or  this  girl  to  go. 

We  are  spending  $9,100  to  $13,000  per 
enrollee  per  year  on  youngsters,  many  of 
whom  actually  belong  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  getting  help.  We  have  to  do  a 
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great  deal  more  to  try  to  bring  down  the 
excessive  costs  per  enrollee.  We  have 
other  amendments  to  try  to  do  that.  But 
at  least  this  one  would  begin  the  process. 
It  would  put  one  agency  in  charge  of  all 
these  various  programs  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendments  that 
were  adopted  to  the  substitute  that  I 
proposed  in  1962,  we  have  HEW  and  the 
vocational  authorities  in  HEW  with  the 
clear  responsibility  of  providing  training 
in  institutions.  The  Labor  Department 
does  not  have  that  responsibility  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  That  is  the  significance  of  this 
amendment  directing  that  it  go  to  the 
Labor  Department  to  be  administered  in 
coordination  with  the  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act. 

Thus  we  will  utilize  the  vocational 
educational  people  to  the  maximum  de¬ 
gree  in  actually  providing  training. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  suggest  in  his  re¬ 
marks  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  administration  of  the  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  training  program  have 
acquired  an  expertise  and  staff  for  the 
conduct  of  the  residential  type  of  train¬ 
ing  comparable  to  what  some  people  call 
the  modern  CCC  camps  of  the  Job  Corps? 
Are  they  better  able  to  administer  the 
program? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman’s 
question  illustrates  the  point  I  have  been 
attempting  to  make.  He  apparently 
does  not  understand  how  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  operates. 
The  Labor  Department  does  not  admin¬ 
ister  these  institute  programs.  The 
responsibility  for  the  institute  part  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  with  HEW  and  with  the  vocational 
educational  people.  That  would  be  pre¬ 
served  under  my  amendment,  so  that  it 
would  be  the  vocational  people  who  are 
providing  actual  guidance  in  the  camps 
themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further - 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  aspect  of  your  suggestion. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  you  made  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  keep  these  boys 
home  and  put  them  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  programs  rather  than  sending  them 
to  Job  Corps  camps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  an  over¬ 
simplification.  I  said  that  there  are 
many  boys,  particularly  in  these  mass 
recruitment  programs  of  3  or  5  days 
in  a  camp.  There  are  many  of  those 
youngsters  going  into  the  Job  Corps 
who  should  not  go  there. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  I  addressed  the  House  with  respect 
to  a  Job  Corps  project  in  my  congres¬ 


sional  district.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  talk  in  par¬ 
ticular  about  that  camp  in  my  district. 

Gary  Job  Corps  Center  came  about  by 
virtue  of  the  Governor  of  Texas,  work¬ 
ing  with  members  of  the  legislature,  in 
appointing  a  Texas  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  called  in  the  attorney  general 
and  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as  arms 
of  the  State,  and  they  established  what 
is  called  the  Texas  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  three-man  private,  nonprofit 
foundation.  He  also  brought  in  members 
of  the  business  community  and  the  local 
San  Marcos  community,  and  together  we 
established  this  TEF. 

The  work  of  that  organization  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
if  it  could  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Job  Corp  program  would  be 
much  more  effective.  TEF  also  estab¬ 
lished  Opportunities,  Inc.,  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  The  Governor,  through  the  TEF 
and  the  Director  of  the  center,  called  to¬ 
gether  some  75  leaders  of  businesses  in 
Texas  and  he  said  to  them,  “We  want 
you  to  be  participants  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  center.”  As  such,  they  were 
given  the  authority  to  lay  out  the  courses, 
establish  the  curriculum,  and  provide  the 
type  of  program  so  the  training  would 
be  current  and  meaningful.  These  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  actually  laid  out  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  shops. 

As  a  consequence,  these  boys  are 
getting  good  training  and  Opportunities 
Inc. — the  businessmen  of  Texas,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that — has  said  to  the 
boys,  “Finish  your  course,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  job.”  This  has  been  a  united 
effort  of  the  business  people  in  Texas 
to  make  this  a  worthwhile  community 
project,  to  make  it  v/ork. 

I  went  to  the  center  authorities  and 
the  San  Marcos  civic  leaders  before  this 
center  was  put  in  operation,  and  I  said, 
“This  is  the  type  of  center  it  will  be.  Do 
you  want  it?”  As  a  consequence,  we  had 
the  acceptance  of  the  city  of  San  Marcos 
and  of  the  mayor  and  the  public  officials, 
who  have  made  statements  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
talked  about  the  cost.  He  says  there  are 
terrible  costs.  At  San  Marcos,  at  Gary, 
it  is  $4,411,  and  not  $9,000  or  $10,000  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  reference. 

At  Gary,  we  have  the  largest  center  in 
the  country — nearly  3,000  boys.  We 
have  good  cooperation  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  who  has  said  in  a  national  televi¬ 
sion  program — and  he  is  a  conservative 
Governor — that  all  phases  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  program  in  Texas  are 
a  tremendous  success.  It  is  also  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  with  the  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission. 

When  the  gentleman  wants  to  transfer 
all  this  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  nobody  in 
Washington  I  know  of,  and  no  officer  I 
have  heard  of,  has  said  he  would  like 
to  have  this  Department  transferred 
over  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  No¬ 
body  in  Texas  has  said  he  wants  it  trans¬ 
ferred.  In  Texas  it  is  working  well  with 
the  various  State  agencies. 


We  do  work  with  the  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  because  it  is  an  arm 
of  the  Labor  Department.  When  a  boy 
writes  in  that  he  wants  to  go  into  tho 
center,  his  name  is  referred  to  us  in 
Texas,  and  the  Texas  Employment  Com¬ 
mission  does  screen  these  boys.  That 
is  really  what  they  do  and  should  do. 

It  is  not  for  the  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  program,  because  that  is  for  an  old¬ 
er  type  boy  or  worker  who  should  have 
a  base  to  operate  from  in  that  commu¬ 
nity.  This  Job  Corps  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  affected  and  weakened  if  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  where 
nobody  wants  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
case  the  gentleman  makes  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  true,  because  we  have  a  special  man¬ 
power  training  project  for  boys  20  to  22 
years  old.  Nothing  I  offer  in  this 
amendment  will  disturb  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  law  and  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  that  they  get  clearance  from 
the  Governor  and  authorities  and  co¬ 
ordinate.  Hopefully  they  will  coordi¬ 
nate. 

There  are  many  good  things  about 
Camp  Gary  and  some  difficult  things. 
Without  going  into  that,  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  a  cost  per  enrollee  of  $4,- 
100  or  $4,200.  The  point  is  if  we  get 
some  coordination,  whatever  the  cost  per 
enrollee,  they  will  stop  talcing  youngsters 
into  the  Job  Corps,  if  those  youngsters 
can  be  served  by  a  manpower  program 
more  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell],  that  the  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  training  program  is  a 
good  program,  but  it  is  designed  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  older  type  of  worker;  that  is, 
not  for  the  16-year-old. 

Although  the  act  may  have  been 
amended — I  have  not  kept  that  close  to 
it — to  include  some  of  the  16-year-olds, 
I  recall,  when  I  was  on  the  Texas  Em¬ 
ployment  Commission,  a  person  had  to 
be  18  or  over  and  the  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold. 

The  main  intent  has  been  for  the  older 
type,  who  would  take  this  supplemental 
training  and  then  go  back  to  a  job  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  original  act  had 
such  a  provision  for  the  18-year-old  per¬ 
son.  We  expanded  and  liberalized  that 
section.  The  Manpower  Act  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  thereof  are  dealing  with 
youngsters  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  can  bet- 
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ter  answer  as  to  whether  it  includes  the 
16-year-olds,  but  if  it  does  I  submit  it  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  MDT  program, 
and  is  not  really  designed  for  what  the 
MDT  accomplishes.  I  know  that  be¬ 
cause  I  helped  set  up  the  program  in 
Texas,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  true 
nationally. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  might  say  further, 
when  we  talk  about  a  boy  of  the  age  of 
16,  he  is  really  not  in  the  labor  market, 
in  truth  and  in  fact.  He  needs  training. 
That  is  one  good  reason  why  the  centers 
are  needed  on  the  Job  Corps  basis,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 

I  perhaps  have  been  as  critical  of  the 
Job  Corps  camps  as  any  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  I  know  personally  the  director 
of  the  Job  Corps  camp  to  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  refers,  in  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

I  believe  a  tribute  is  due  the  director 
of  that  camp  for  having  done  a  job 
which  is  without  equal  at  any  other  Job 
Corps  center  in  the  country.  This  is  so 
because  Dr.  O.  J.  Baker,  who  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  or  superintendent  of  that  center,  is  a 
hardheaded  man  with  commonsense,  a 
practical  educator.  He  is  doing  a  good 
job  at  that  center 

His  steadying  hand  in  the  formation  of 
policies,  the  hiring  of  personnel,  and  the 
administration  of  the  program  has  been 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  center.  I  understand  he  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  director  of  all 
three  Job  Corps  projects  in  Texas — 
where  I  know  that  his  outstanding 
ability  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Dr.  Baker  is  indeed  a 
commonsense  administrator.  I  daresay 
he  has  more  good  judgment  about  him 
than  many  of  the  Job  Corps  directors 
rolled  together.  He  is  an  excellent  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  is  now  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wallace  Dockall  who  is  equally 
effective. 

These  kind  of  men  spell  out  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  as 
it  presently  stands  would  permit  pay¬ 
ment  under  certain  circumstances  to 
trainees  as  young  as  17  years  of  age,  but 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
trainees  can  be  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  22,  even  though  they  may  be  as 
young  as  17. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
what  I  suspected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  To  keep  the  se¬ 
quence,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  obviously  the  funds  provided 
here  in  title  I  would  be  to  fund  Job  Corps 
camps.  We  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
fund  limitation  he  referred  to  for  such 
programs  of  the  manpower  program. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  authorize  $170 
million  or  $200  million  or  whatever  the 
final  decision  may  be  here  for  Job  Corps 
camps.  It  will  go  only  to  the  question 
of  administration. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  questions  were  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Labor  could 
effectively  handle  this  program.  I  raised 
this  question  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  at  the  hearings. 

He  indicated  very  emphatically  that 
he  could  handle  the  program.  I  might 
also  point  out  when  this  proposal  of  a 
Job  Corps  was  first  brought  before  us  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  administer  it.  At  that  time 

1  raised  many  questions,  wondering 
whether  they  should  or  not,  realizing  that 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  old 
CCC  camps.  I  realized  later  that  the 
administration  was  right  when  they  pro¬ 
posed  it  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  I  have  been  convinced  of 
it  since.  Watching  the  OEO  operating 
the  Job  Corps  camps  over  a  period  of 

2  years  convinces  me  that  it  should  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Only  in  this  way  can  these  training  pro¬ 
grams  be  properly  coordinated  with  those 
entering  the  OEO  and  those  programs 
that  are  outside  of  the  OEO.  If  we 
would  do  this,  I  am  convinced  we  will 
have  a  coordinated  job  training  program 
for  the  young  people  who  have  dropped 
out  or  who  need  this  type  of  training  in 
school  or  else  who  have  to  have  an  en¬ 
vironmental  change  in  order  to  learn 
skills  that  are  necessary  for  employment. 
Therefore  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  has  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  which  really  must 
be  adopted  if  this  program  will  be  work¬ 
ing  well.  If  we  do  not  do  it  this  year, 
it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  it  will 
have  to  be  done,  anyway.  So  we  might 
as  well  do  it  now  so  that  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  can  begin  as  soon  as  this 
bill  is  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

“JOB  CORPS - FACTORS  FOR  SELECTION 

“Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the 
following : 

“'(g)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  Corps 
shall  undergo  physical  and  mental  exami¬ 
nations  under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director.  Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appro¬ 
priate  State  bureaus  of  identification  to  de¬ 
termine  any  parole  or  probationary  restric¬ 
tions  that  may  apply  to  individual  appli¬ 
cants.  Applicants  shall  be  fingerprinted  in 


accordance  with  procedures  followed  for  mil¬ 
itary  inductees,  and  inquiry  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  determine 
criminal  violations  by  said  applicant,  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  pending  against  said  applicant, 
or  other  similar  information.  Criminal  vio¬ 
lations  by  said  applicant  shall  not  disqualify 
the  applicant  from  the  Job  Corps  but  special 
evaluation  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  said 
applicant's  problems  shall  be  made  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  suitable  treatment  and 
handling.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  section  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  other  amendments  are  there  to 
title  I? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  eight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  II 
amendments  at  the  desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Job  Corps  or  of  the  Director  to 
admit  young  men  or  young  women  to  the 
Job  Corps.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  require  him  to  develop  what  in¬ 
formation  he  can  about  the  background 
of  the  Job  Corps  applicant  before  he  ac¬ 
cepts  him.  The  classic  case  that  has 
been  cited  is  the  young  man  that  went 
to  the  Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  camp 
in  Idaho.  He  was  not  only  a  three-time 
felony  loser  and  one  time  an  attempted 
murder  conviction,  but  he  was  on  parole. 
The  Job  Corps  did  not  know  that  he  had 
these  convictions.  They  did  not  know 
he  was  on  parole.  I  have  no  objection  in 
itself,  if  the  Job  Corps  knows  this  and 
knows  that  they  have  the  facilities  and 
personnel  to  meet  the  individual’s  prob¬ 
lems,  if  they  take  someone  with  a  crim¬ 
inal  background. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  all,  the  Job  Corps 
is  supposed  to  be  for  young  men  and 
women  who  need  to  live  in  a  beneficial 
environment  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
training  and  education  afforded  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  if  a  boy  is 
going  into  the  Job  Corps,  he  may  very 
well  be  someone  who  comes  from  a  back¬ 
ground  or  a  neighborhood  where  he  has 
had  brushes  with  the  law  and  has  been 
convicted  in  some  instances. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to 
go  into  their  background  when  the  boy 
is  brought  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  situation,  that 
young  man  came  into  that  Job  Corps 
center  and  they  made  him  a  squad 
leader,  a  wing  leader  and  a  dormitory 
leader.  Subsequently  he  assailed  one  of 
the  enrollees  but  the  other  enrollee  was 
drummed  out  of  the  camp  and  out  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Director  at  that 
point  defended  the  assailant  and  asked 
that  he  be  taken  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  subject  every  Job  Corps 
enrollee  to  a  fingerprint  test,  as  we  do 
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with  every  person  inducted  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  asked  the  Job 
Corps  representatives  why  they  did  not 
know  this  information,  they  said  it  would 
be  too  difficult  to  find  out — it  would  be 
an  impossible  procedure  to  ascertain  this 
information.  But  my  response  was  that 
with  the  fingerprint  test,  any  constable  of 
the  village  or  any  police  officer  could 
have  followed  the  ordinary  procedures  to 
ascertain  this  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Chicago  they  are 
fingerprinting  all  of  the  local  individuals 
and  all  participants  in  the  program. 
They  have  had  no  objection  to  this  on 
personal  grounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  automatic  pro¬ 
cedure  now,  and  through  this  procedure 
we  could  be  sure  that  if  we  know  there 
are  convictions  against  a  Job  Corps  ap¬ 
plicant,  then  we  could  make  an  assess¬ 
ment  based  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  one  moment,  but 
one  further  point. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  have  been  in  a  running 
discussion  for  some  months  and  hope¬ 
fully  it  will  be  worked  out  with  the  State 
officials,  because  they  have  taken  note 
of  these  people  who  are  on  probation,  and 
if  they  are  taken  into  the  Job  Corps  or 
into  a  Job  Corps  camp  and  if  the  boys 
have  left  a  particular  State  to  go  to  a 
Job  Corps  camp  across  the  country,  and 
if  they  are  in  violation  of  their  proba¬ 
tion  in  doing  so,  the  State  officials  have 
objected  to  this  and  the  Job  Corps  said 
that  they  could  not  be  responsible  for 
making  reports  on  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  this 
could  be  worked  out  so  that  they  could 
go  to  camp  and  I  feel  that  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  youngster  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  now  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  before  coming  to  Con¬ 
gress.  I  believe  the  gentleman  knows 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  States  in  this 
country  boys  under  the  age  of  17  are 
not  fingerprinted  and  that  their  con¬ 
victions  for  crimes  involving  them  are 
not  certified  to  the  FBI. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  as  suggested  here  would  reveal 
practically  nothing  that  could  be  added 
to  the  already  very  exhaustive  screening 
procedure  used  in  this  operation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman.  I 
shall  let  the  gentleman  take  his  own 
time.  I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  almost  every  State  of 
which  I  am  aware — every  State — has  a 
State  bureau  of  identification  and  that 
they  do  keep  records  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  agree - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  most  instances  at 
the  age  of  16  or  17  the  records  for  those 
youngsters  cannot  be  made  public,  but 
they  can  work  out  an  arrangement  for 
the  Job  Corps  enrollee  in  order  to  get  his 
permission  to  do  this,  and  this  can  be 
done  very  easily.  But  the  gentleman  is 
raising  a  question  about  a  marginal  age 
group  where  there  might  be  some  prob¬ 
lem  involved.  In  most  instances  there 
would  be  no  problem  involved.  In  cases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  they 
have  all  been  at  least  18  or  19  years  of 
age,  and  they  would  have  known  about 
this  information. 

Now  you  can  argue  that  maybe  in  some 
instances  you  will  not  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  would  like,  but  you  will  get  a  lot 
of  information  on  a  number  of  these  ap¬ 
plicants  and  we  have  to  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  available  when  we  take 
them  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  true, 
however,  that  information  would  be 
available  on  these  youngsters  in  the  age 
group  to  which  you  have  referred  who 
have  had  trouble  with  the  law  and  have 
been  fingerprinted  as  a  result  of  that  dif¬ 
ficulty? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
informed  this  would  be  in  a  lot  of  in¬ 
stances  covered  and  it  would  give  you  a 
valuable  guide  when  you  are  taking  these 
youngsters  in. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Has  there 
been  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  young 
people  or  their  parents  who  might  other¬ 
wise  want  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps  be¬ 
cause  of  some  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Our  desks  are  piled  up  high 
with  letters  from  Job  Corps  enrollees  who 
wanted  to  drop  out  because  they  fear  for 
their  lives  and  for  their  personal  safety. 
This  involves  the  entire  problem  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  connection  with  the  camps. 
But  certainly  when  you  are  taking  the 
youngsters  who  have  criminal  back¬ 
grounds  into  the  camps,  you  ought  to 
know  it  when  you  are  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  in  a  facility  where 
their  opportunity  should  not  jeopardize 
the  opportunities  of  the  rest  of  the  boys 
in  that  camp.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  I  referred  to. 

Ml-.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  meat  of  this 
amendment  is  the  requirement  that 
every  Job  Corps  enrollee  be  submitted 
to  a  procedure — and  the  gentleman  has 
used  this  language — of  fingerprinting 
similar  to  the  military. 

We  are  talking  in  most  instances  of 
an  enrollee  17  years  of  age.  We  are 
talking  about  a  very  special  group  of 
people. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
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the  experience  of  the  Job  Corps,  we  have 
had  more  applicants  actually  than  we 
were  able  to  take  care  of. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  search¬ 
ing  out  and  finding  a  program  that 
w-ould  offer  some  opportunity  for  people 
in  poverty  and  some  challenge  that  they 
would  rise  to  and  accept,  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  out  of  poverty,  are  gratified  to. 
know  that  we  do  not  draft  anybody  into 
the  Job  Corps. 

If  a  boy  comes  to  the  Job  Corps,  he 
comes  there  because  he  wants  help  and 
because  someone  has  indicated  to  him 
that  if  he  comes  to  the  Job  Corps  he  is 
going  to  find  there  a  friendly  reception; 
and  if  he  can  get  in,  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  of  communal 
living  with  his  peers — from  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  many  instances — and 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for 
more  advanced  training  and  ultimately 
for  gainful  employment. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  boys  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  program  are  going  directly 
into  the  military  service. 

The  record  we  have  of  the  conduct  of 
these  boys  indicates  that  as  an  age  group, 
their  conduct  when  they  are  off  the  base 
and  on  their  own  time  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  their  age  group  at  every  level 
of  society.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  that  there  is  no  major  community 
in  this  country  that  can  compare,  when 
you  consider  the  crime  statistics  for  this 
age  group  against  the  population  at 
large  and  put  the  figures  up  against  the 
record  of  these  kids.  We  are  talking  on 
the  average,  about  a  boy  with  4  years  of 
reading  ability,  underweight,  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  from  a  broken  home  not  to 
mention  all  these  other  problems. 

He  walks  into  the  Job  Corps  center; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  says, 
that  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is 
grab  him  and  fingerprint  him  as  we  do 
in  the  military. 

Nowr  if  this  were  likely  to  produce  a 
great  improvement  in  the  already  very 
tight  and  stringent  screening  process,  I 
wrould  have  no  objection.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  gets  all  excited  about  being 
fingerprinted.  I  do  not  know’  how  many 
times  I  have  been  fingerprinted.  But  I 
have  never  personally  considered  it  to 
be  a  difficult  task.  So  I  do  not  make 
the  argument  against  fingerprinting  in 
terms  of  any  real  strong  feeling  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  this  boy’s  rights. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
subject  this  kind  of  boy,  coming  from 
the  kind  of  environment  that  he  is  com¬ 
ing  from,  to  a  procedure  that  is  likely 
to  accomplish  little  or  nothing  in  benefit 
for  the  Job  Corps  and  is  very  likely — 
although  not  necessarily — because  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  because  of 
the  effect  it  will  have  on  him  and  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  facts,  to  have  a 
dilatorious  effect  on  his  attitude  and  our 
ability  then  to  do  something  for  him. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  17-year-old,  I  might  point  out 
that  w’ith  the  screening  process  we  al¬ 
ready  use  is  providing  far  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  fingerprint  record  w’ould 
provide.  Because,  although  a  juvenile 
record  in  most  States  is  protected  and 
is  suppressed  so  that  a  fingerprint  record 
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check  would  not  reveal  the  contents  of 
that  record,  the  screening  process  now 
engaged  in  by  the  Job  Corps  elicits  in¬ 
formation  that  would  be  found  in  such 
a  record  if  it  were  available.  Therefore, 
the  present  screening  process  provides 
more  actual  information  on  a  confiden¬ 
tial  basis  and  does  not  subject  the  boy 
to  the  humiliating  experience  suggested 
by  the  gentleman. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  we  would  fingerprint  not 
only  those  who  come  to  the  Job  Corps 
with  some  suspicion  of  a  change  in  their 
name  or  a  record  of  some  kind,  but  we 
would  fingerprint  everyone  who  would 
come  through  the  door.  The  first  official 
act  they  would  encounter  would  not  be 
one  of  friendship  but  one  of  hostility  and 
the  assertion  of  raw  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxjie:  On  page 
2,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

"JOB  CORPS - SELECTION  OF  ENROLLEES 

"Sec.  103.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  in  the  Job  Corps.  He  shall 
select  for  enrollment  only  persons  he  believes 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  in  any  other  facility  or  pro¬ 
gram  and  require  a  change  of  family  or  com¬ 
munity  environment  in  order  to  respond 
adequately  to  such  education  or  training.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  most  expensive  training 
program  for  any  young  person  is  the  Job 
Corps.  It  was  admitted  by  the  Director 
in  the  Senate  hearings  that  the  average 
cost  was  $9,200.  He  hopes  by  the  end 
of  another  year  he  can  probably  get  it 
down  to  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  per 
enrollee. 

That  is  an  expensive  way  to  train  a 
young  person  if  he  can  be  trained  some 
place  else  at  a  lesser  cost.  So  what  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  re¬ 
quire  that  if  he  could  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  education  and  training  in  any  other 
program,  that  is  where  he  should  be,  and 
only  in  cases  where  a  change  in  environ¬ 
ment  is  required  would  he  receive  Job 
Corps  training  and  be  moved  to  another 
area. 

We  find  there  is  an  expansion  of  the 
residential  vocational  schools  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  record  among  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  schools.  The  one  about 
which  I  submitted  some  information  in 
the  Record  yesterday  had  an  average  cost 
of  $2,600.  What  a  difference  in  Federal 
expenditures  and  the  number  of  young 
people  that  can  be  helped  with  a  program 
that  costs  on  the  average  of  $2,600  as 
compared  with  one  that  admittedly  costs 
$9,200  per  year. 

Also,  if  they  could  be  helped  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  effort 
would  be  directed  in  that  way.  We  hope 


to  offer  an  amendment  for  a  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  in  order  that  youth 
would  get  the  necessary  training  and  ac¬ 
tual  employment  in  industry  and  then  a 
job  in  industry.  Any  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  much  better  for  young 
men. 

Also  if  they  could  receive  the  type  of 
training  that  would  be  offered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  that  would  be 
preferable  because  there  is  use  for  them 
after  they  finish  that  type  of  training. 

The  Job  Corps  training  would  be 
limited  to  those  individuals  who  could  be 
helped  by  that  type  of  training  only,  and 
that  is  what  would  be  required  in  the 
guidelines  when  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  who  should  be  selected  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Did  the  gentleman  in 
his  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
a  youngster  count  in  the  cost  of  acquir¬ 
ing  property? 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  I  understand,  this  is 
not  counted  in  the  average  cost  of  $9,- 
200.  I  tried  to  determined  what  the 
Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  used  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  figure  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Shriver  said  it 
was  not  counted  in. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  tried  to  determine  from 
his  comments  what  he  meant.  As  best 
I  could  determine,  those  costs  were  not 
included. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  best  I  could 
determine  was  the  opposite.  I  think  we 
both  are  right.  He  could  not  determine. 

When  we  built  the  Rayburn  Building 
it  cost  about  $830,000  per  Congressman. 
That  was  the  first  year,  and  the  expense 
now  is  over  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  we  are  going  to  train 
all  the  Job  Corps  trainees  in  the  Ray¬ 
burn  Building,  it  will  cost  a  fantastic 
figure.  This  is  completely  irrelevant,  as 
if  we  were  comparing  a  diamond  ring 
with  an  orange. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  not  say  that. 
I  believe  the  minority  is  very  happy  with 
the  Rayburn  Building  also.  What  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  the  cost  has  dropped 
in  3  years.  The  cost  has  dropped  some 
in  3  years,  from  $12,000,  to  $10,000,  to 
$9,000.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Then  we  may  still  have 
figures  showing  increasing  drops  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  hope  so,  but  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  ever  get  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cost  of  the  Youth 
Corps,  of  the  Manpower  Training,  or  of 
the  Vocational  Residential  Training- 
Schools.  It  will  never  get  down  to  those. 

What  my  amendment  says  is,  if  that 
training  can  be  given  in  other  programs, 
these  applicants  should  be  trained  in 
these  other  programs,  and  only  if  they 
cannot  be  trained  in  those  other  pro¬ 
grams,  then  they  will  be  put  in  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  people  in  America  who  are  below 
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what  Secretary  McNamara  has  called  the 
‘‘salvage  line”? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  these  are  people 
who  are  below  the  level  of  the  urban 
training,  but  they  are  not  below  Job 
Corps  training  level. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  have  this  type  of  training,  even  though 
‘it  might  cost  more,  than  to  have  the  cost 
of  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  and  wel¬ 
fare  costs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  my  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  training  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  job  centers — that  is,  for  those 
who  can  qualify  for  it.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  this.  They  would  not  be  in  prisons. 
It  does  say  that  if  they  can  be  trained 
in  the  less  expensive  programs,  they  will 
be  trained  in  those  programs  rather  than 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

A  close  examination  of  the,  amendment 
would  indicate  that  there  has  been  either 
a  Freudian  slip  or  a  change  in  plans  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  offered  the 
amendment,  because  it  makes  reference 
to  the  “Secretary.”  A  close  examination 
of  the  amendment  indicates  to  me  that 
we  have  already  voted  on  it  once  on  this 
floor,  because  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  so- 
called  Opportunity  Crusade.  The  word 
“Secretary”  I  believe  has  been  lifted  from 
that  proposal  because  it  was  anticipated 
that  by  the  time  that  we  reached  this 
amendment,  we  would  have  transferred 
the  Job  Corps  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Since  we  have  not  transferred  it 
and  have  voted  twice  against  transfer¬ 
ring  it,  I  would  assume  that  where  the 
word  “Secretary”  is  used,  it  really  means 
“Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.” 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
where  the  word  “Secretary”  appears,  it 
be  changed  to  the  word  “Director”.  This 
was  taken  from  the  “Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade”,  as  a  number  of  other  amendments 
have  been.  Realizing  the  “Opportunity 
Crusade”  was  not  adopted,  we  have  taken 
parts  of  it  and  offered  those  as  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Clerk  will  re-report  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
2,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

"JOB  CORPS - SELECTION  OF  ENROLLEES 

“Sec.  103.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  ‘The 
Director  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  in  the  Job  Corps.  He  shall 
select  for  enrollment  only  persons  he  believes 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  in  any  other  facility  or  pro¬ 
gram  and  require  a  change  of  family  or  com¬ 
munity  environment  in  order  to  respond  ade¬ 
quately  to  such  education  or  training.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman’s  amendment  at 
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first  blush  does  not  seem  to  be  too  un¬ 
reasonable  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  what  is  being  done.  However, 
the  gentleman  himself,  in  supporting  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  move  this  program  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  under  the  MDTA  and 
therefore  take  advantage  of  the  expertise 
of  that  Department,  has  spoken  about 
the  tremendous  facilities  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  agencies 
through  the  State  departments  of  labor 
and  the  Employment  Service  have  to  per¬ 
form  which  are  necessary  in  this 
program. 

By  delegated  authority  from  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  to  the  Labor  Department, 
there  is  a  screening  process  in  the 
recruiting  for  this  program  which  takes 
place  through  the  employment  offices. 
Corpsmen  enrollees  are  screened  by 
labor  department  personnel  operating 
under  the  Labor  Department,  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  program  available  through 
that  agency  would  be  best  for  them.  It  is 
only  after  they  have  been  screened  in  this 
fashion  that  they  go  on  to  the  Job  Corps. 

What  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
literally  would  do  would  be  to  force  one 
additional  step,  or  in  fact  a  return  back 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
of  the  portion  of  the  program  which  has 
been  delegated  by  agreement  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  It  would  be  cumber¬ 
some.  It  would  provide  a  statutory  im¬ 
pediment  to  an  already  smooth  working 
procedure  which  accomplishes,  I  believe, 
what  the  gentleman’s  amendment  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

For  this  reason  at  this  time  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  I  remind  the  Mem¬ 
bers  we  have  already  voted  against  it 
once  today. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
serve  on  the  committee  which  has 
brought  this  legislation  before  us.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity,  however,  to  hear 
testimony  on  the  operation  of  certain  Job 
Corps  camps  located  on  the  public  lands 
during  consideration  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Interior  Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  I  found  particularly  interest¬ 
ing — and,  I  must  state,  disturbing — the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stoddard, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  with  respect  to  problems  experi¬ 
enced  by  that  Bureau  in  regard  to  Job 
Corps  camps  located  on  lands  under  its 
administration. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  an  official  report,  sent 
through  appropriate  channels,  sought  to 
advance  improvements  in  the  camp  pro¬ 
gram.  He  recommended  that  screening 
of  enrollees  assigned  to  camps  on  the 
public  lands  for  training  and  work  be 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Agriculture,  which  Depart¬ 
ments  have  responsibility  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  development  of  these  lands. 

Another  recommendation  was  that 
camp  directors  have  greater  discretion  in 
disciplinary  actions— that  the  director 


not  be  required  to  consult  higher  author¬ 
ity,  often  as  far  away  as  Washington, 
before  taking  action  against  an  enrollee 
whose  conduct  was  disruptive  of  the 
camp  program. 

Mr.  Stoddard  suggested  that  there  has 
been  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  personnel 
in  the  maintenance  of  numerous  levels 
of  administration  within  the  Job  Corps, 
and  that,  in  effect,  the  available  funds, 
together  with  general  guidelines,  should 
be  distributed  from  headquarters  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  operating  level. 

Because  Mr.  Stoddard  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  operation  of  what  are 
designated  conservation  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps,  located  on  the  public  lands, 
he  finds  it  uneconomic  and  ineffective  to 
set  up  arbitrary  boundaries,  based  on 
educational  attainment,  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  enrollees  to  either  a  conservation 
center  or  a  so-called  urban  center. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  would 
be  accepted  by  most  taxpayers  as 
representing  worthwhile  improvements, 
assuming  that  we  have  a  determination 
to  insure  that  an  enrollee  not  only  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  potential  productivity,  but  also 
that  the  work  he  does  will  increase  the 
economic  stake  all  taxpayers  have  in  the 
efficient  development  and  management 
of  the  public  lands.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  care  to  comment  on 
this  memorandum? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  a  specific  answer  about  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Stoddard. 
He  has  been  in  my  office.  I  will  get  the 
information  tonight  to  give  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
has  been  replaced  in  this  particular  job. 

The  OEO  does  have  a  very  long  and 
very  detailed  screening  process  for  the 
enrollees.  We  are  trying  to  get  into  this 
program  some  of  those  people  who  are 
pretty  disadvantaged.  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  some  of  them  have  is  that,  to  use  a 
slang  expression,  they  have  been 
“busted.”  They  have  had  trouble  with 
the  law. 

Either  we  must  let  them  roam  the 
streets  or  go  to  jail,  or  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  for  them.  We  have 
to  make  some  qualitative  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  man  is  really  eligible 
and  able  to  receive  the  training. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  any  more 
specifically  than  that  now,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rises  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Stoddard. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

October  8,  1965. 

Memorandum 

To  Secretary. 

Through:  Interior  Jobs  conservation  center 
coordinator. 

From :  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Subject:  Job  Corps  procedures. 

The  enclosed  report  presented  to  me  by  Dr. 


September  28,  1966 

Robert  Rosenbluth,  assistant  director,  Cook 
County,  Ill.,  Department  of  Public  Aid,  sets 
forth  his  findings  of  a  study  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  in  the 
United  States.  We  support  and  endorse  the 
findings  with  regard  to  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  as  Dr.  Rosenbluth  has  set  them  forth. 

In  light  of  his  report  corroborated  by  our 
experience  in  the  operations  of  conservation 
centers,  we  wish  to  make  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

RECRUITMENT 

1.  Better  screening  procedures  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  eliminate  evident  trouble¬ 
makers,  those  candidates  whom  it  is  evident 
cannot  adjust,  and  outright  criminal  types. 

Screening  should  be  carried  out  by  induc¬ 
tion-type  centers.  This  procedure  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  implemented  at  three  such  cen¬ 
ters  across  the  United  States  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  evident  from  the  high  dropout 
rate  being  encountered  at  all  centers  that 
while  the  screening  idea  is  a  good  one  meth¬ 
ods  being  used  at  present  may  be  at  fault. 

We  recommend  that  to  provide  effective 
screening  and  orientation,  the  induction - 
type  center  should  be  administered  and  man¬ 
aged  by  agencies  within  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The  same  in¬ 
duction  center  should  be  used  to  serve  both 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  should  be 
staffed  cooperatively  by  both  Departments 
using  personnel  ceilings  authorized  by  OED 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
during  the  screening  process  all  candidates 
not  desiring  to  continue  in  the  program  for 
at  least  a  3-month  period.  All  educational 
testing,  medical  testing,  and  clothing  issues 
should  be  made  at  the  induction  center  so 
the  corpsmen  continuing  in  the  program  may 
move  directly  to  an  operating  center  and 
engage  immediately  in  the  ongoing  program. 
This  will  reduce  the  amount  of  disruption 
caused  by  continuing  inputs  of  new  corps- 
men  into  operating  centers;  it  will  provide 
relief  to  operating  center  staff  personnel  who 
are  already  overburdened,  and  by  eliminating 
half-hearted  or  unsatisfactory  participants 
in  the  program  at  the  induction  center  level 
should  result  in  monetary  savings  to  the 
Government. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  CAMP  OPERATION 

1.  There  are  too  many  levels  involved  in 
the  Jobs  Corps  operation.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  OEO  provide  high  level  policy, 
guidelines,  and  construction  and  operation 
funds  in  lump  sum. 

We  would  recommend  the  Department  then 
dispense  to  the  bureaus  allotment  of  funds 
with  guidelines  and  policy  for  their  use,  and 
the  bureaus  will  implement  operation  of 
conservation  centers  along  resource  agency 
plans. 

Inspections  would  continue  to  be  carried 
out  by  OEO  and  Department  when  desired. 

2.  Center  directors  at  the  conservation 
centers  must  have  greater  latitude  in  dispen¬ 
sation  of  disciplines.  Existing  policy  by  OEO 
requires  the  center  director  to  clear  with  OEO 
any  action  toward  dismissing  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  corpsman  prior  to  the  actual  dis¬ 
missal.  There  have  been  and  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  many  incidents  arising  at  the 
centers  which  must  be  treated  with  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  center  director  must  have  author¬ 
ity  to  invoke  immediate  dismissal  for  cause 
when  in  consultation  with  his  staff  such  an 
action  is  unanimously  arrived  at. 

STAFF  TRAINING 

Training  of  center  staff  personnel  must  be 
scheduled  so  as  not  to  disrupt  activation  of 
new  centers  or  management  of  recently  acti¬ 
vated  centers.  To  minimize  this  disagreeable 
feature  we  would  recommend  that  the  staffs 
be  entered  on  the  rolls  5  months  in  advance 
of  the  activation  date  rather  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  90  days  prior  to  activation  date  so  that 
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they  will  have  a  minimum  of  1  month’s  time 
at  the  site  prior  to  activation. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  condensing  present  training 
schedules  so  as  to  allow  the  complete  staff 
a  minimum  of  1  month’s  time  at  the  center 
site  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  activa¬ 
tion. 

ENROLLEE  TRAINING 

1.  Present  screening  procedures  provide 
that  only  successful  corpsmen  applicants 
with  a  fifth-grade  achievement  level  or  less 
are  automatically  sent  to  conservation 
centers.  Those  having  higher  achievement 
levels  are  sent  to  the  urban  centers.  Such 
a  practice  tends  to  downgrade  the  position 
of  the  conservation  centers  and  limit  the 
value  of  training  which  can  be  given  the 
underprivileged.  We  submit  that  more  can 
be  achieved  by  having  a  proper  mixture  of 
higher  level  and  lower  level  achievement 
among  corpsmen  at  the  conservation  centers. 

2.  The  practice  of  “graduating”  corpsmen 
from  conservation  centers  to  urban  centers 
when  they  have  achieved  an  eighth  grade 
level  of  education  tends  to  remove  from  the 
conservation  centers  the  “example  setters" 
who  could  set  a  pattern  for  new  corpsmen 
coming  into  the  centers  to  follow.  Retain¬ 
ing  some  of  these  enrollees  would  be  of  value 
to  the  center  staff  in  achieving  a  successful 
program. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  enrollee  talent 
in  providing  good  examples  and  guidance  for 
newly  entered  corpsmen. 

Summarizing,  it  is  felt  that  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  set  forward 
above  will  lead  to  a  more  successful  Job 
Corps  program  than  we  feel  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  present. 

Charles  H.  Stoddard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  we  are  taking  youngsters  who 
have  had  brushes  with  the  law,  in  many 
instances,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  indicated,  Mr.  Stoddard’s  difficulty 
was  that  in  running  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  he  had  no  authority  to  discipline 
or  to  discharge  enrollees  who  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  were  jeopardizing  the  opportunities  of 
the  others  in  the  camp.  This  is  rather 
effectively  documented  in  this  one  in¬ 
stance.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MARSH.  With  reference  to  that 
point,  in  his  memorandum  on  adminis¬ 
tration  and  camp  operation  in  point  2  he 
cites  that  directors  in  the  Job  Corps  camp 
centers  must  have  greater  latitude  in 
their  administering  discipline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  Insert  th.e  following: 

“JOB  CORPS - DISCHARGE  FOR  FELONY 

CONVICTION 

“Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  104)  the  following: 

“‘(g)  Any  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  who 
is  convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during 
his  enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Job  Corps.'  ” 


And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  my  full  time. 

This  amendment  is  one  sentence,  and 
it  is  very  simple.  If  the  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollee  while  in  the  Job  Corps  is  convicted 
of  a  felony,  he  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  Job  Corps.  What  are  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  being  convicted  of  a  felony? 
First  of  all,  in  most  instances,  he  would 
have  a  prison  term.  In  other  instances, 
if  he  does  not,  then  it  is  the  view  of  most 
of  us  that  he  should  not  return  to  the 
Job  Corps.  There  may  be  other  facilities 
to  take  care  of  him,  but  it  destroys  the 
morale  of  the  Job  Corps  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  enrollees  if  a  man  in  his  position 
is  able  to  commit  a  felony  and  get  away 
with  it  and  then  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Job  Corps  and  apparently  have  no 
punishment  whatever  or  have  anything 
which  is  a  deterrent  to  himself  or  to 
others  from  repeating  this  kind  of  be¬ 
havior. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  at  first 
blush  this  amendment  seems  rather 
harmless,  and  you  might  say  how  can 
anyone  oppose  the  rejection  or  ejection 
from  the  Job  Corps  of  a  person  con¬ 
victed  of  a  felony,  because  that  sounds 
pretty  bad.  However,  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  give  to  people,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  those  operating  the  pro¬ 
gram  deserve  it — and  are  willing  to  re¬ 
spond  to  it — and  might  benefit  from  it, 
a  second  chance.  As  it  stands  now,  con¬ 
viction  of  a  felony  or  conviction  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  for  that  matter,  -which  in¬ 
volves  conduct  inimical  to  maintenance 
of  discipline  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which 
indicates  that  this  person  will  not  benefit 
from  continued  experience  in  the  Job 
Corps  will  cause  expulsion.  We  just 
passed  an  amendment  a  few  moments 
ago  giving  the  camp  director  authority 
to  expel  a  member  of  the  Corps  when  in 
his  judgment  it  was  the  thing  to  do  for 
the  good  of  the  Corps  and  for  the  good 
of  the  enrollee.  We  accepted  that 
amendment  from  the  other  side.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  the  camp  director  this  author¬ 
ity  we  would  now  turn  around  and  take 
away  from  his  any  discretion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  felony  conviction.  It  happens 
that  I  know  of  a  case,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  is  familiar  with,  because  he  wrote 
to  Michigan  to  get  all  of  the  details  on  it, 
involving  two  corpsmen. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lawyer,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good¬ 
ell]  knows  that  neither  of  the  two  boys 
charged  with  this  particular  offense 
could  be  guilty,  unless  they  were  both 
guilty.  However,  they  were  both  tried  by 
a  jury  and  one  of  the  boys  was  convicted 
by  his  jury  and  the  other  boy  was  not 
convicted  by  his  jury. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  jury 
in  one  case  believed  that  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  this  offense  but  the  jury  in  the 
second  case  did  not  believe  it. 


c 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is 
adopted,  the  boy  convicted,  who  in  this 
case,  and  immediately  put  on  probation 
and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps  must  be 
expelled — apparently,  the  judge  agreed 
with  the  jury  that  had  acquitted  the 
second  boy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is 
adopted — this  boy  will  be  tossed  out,  even 
though  he  has  been  tried  in  a  case  where 
two  juries  have  disagreed  on  the  outcome 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  and  the 
opinion  of  the  people  operating  that  Job 
Corps  camp,  he  can  benefit  by  staying 
there. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a 
boy  is  getting  a  second  chance  which 
these  three  little  lines  on  this  sheet  of 
paper  would  take  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  having 
given  the  director  of  each  of  the  camps 
authority  to  expel  boys,  we  have  gone  far 
enough  and  we  do  not  need  any  further 
mandatory  language. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  recognition  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  that  there  is  trouble  in 
the  Job  Corps  and  if  there  are  particu¬ 
lar  steps  which  we  can  take  to  eliminate 
the  criticisms  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
and  to  make  it  more  workable,  we  ought 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3  of  the  bill  we 
placed  a  limitation  on  45,000  enrollees 
in  all  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  and  the 
conservation  camps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  we  have  5  million  young¬ 
sters  today  who  are  eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps.  But,  certainly,  the  figure  is  up  in 
the  millions,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  with  that  kind  of  a  number  from 
which  we  can  choose  45,000  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  serve  notice  to  the  young 
men  and  women  in  the  country  that  if 
they  cannot  behave  in  the  Job  Corps,  or 
if  they  do  not  value  the  opportunity  that 
is  being  given  them,  and  if  they  will  not 
abide  by  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  are  laid  down,  just  the  same 
as  is  expected  of  any  citizen  in  this 
United  States  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  law,  then  we  ought 
to  say,  if  you  are  convicted  of  a  felony 
while  you  are  at  the  Job  Corps  center, 
then  you  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Thereby,  we  are 
simply  making  a  place  available  for  the 
other  950,000  youngsters  who  want  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  lot,  and  who  would  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  and  who 
would  develop  into  decent  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  Is  perfectly  justifiable  and  that 
it  would  strengthen  the  program  and  it 
would  say  to  the  people  in  this  country, 
we  want  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
into  this  Job  Corps  and  we  want  people 
enrolled  who  will  value  the  opportunity 
and  the  privileges  that  we  are  trying  to 
extend  to  them,  at  a  cost  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  this  amendment  which 
in  my  judgment  is  entirely  reasonable 
and  justified. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  order  and  certainly  needed 
badly  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
are  all  very  familiar  with  the  extensive 
criticism  that  the  Job  Corps  centers  have 
had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  picked  up  a  re¬ 
lease  that  appeared  on  the  UPI  wire 
which  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  : 

Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. — An  altercation  be¬ 
tween  a  Negro  and  a  white  youth  touched 
off  a  skirmish  among  trainees  at  the  Camp 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  last  night  in 
which  four  were  injured  and  five  Jailed. 

The  trouble  apparently  started,  the  FBI 
said,  when  a  Negro  youth  asked  a  white  boy 
for  a  cigarette  and  hit  him  in  the  mouth  with 
his  fist  when  the  white  youth  failed  to 
answer  him. 

Authorities  said  30  to  40  Negro  corpsmen 
and  about  20  white  trainees  joined  in  a 
brawl  which  ended  2  hours  later  when  four 
FBI  agents,  four  U.S.  deputy  marshals  and  a 
couple  of  carloads  of  military  police  got 
things  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  the  need  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  ,  and  I  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  will  act  favorably  thereon. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford], 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says.  There  was  a  fight  at  the 
Atterbury  Center  yesterday  evening.  At 
least  one  corpsman  was  treated  at  Meth¬ 
odist  Hospital  in  Indianapolis. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this 
prove,  and  how  does  it  bear  upon  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  minority? 
It  is  certainly  no  revelation  that  the  At¬ 
terbury  corpsmen  are  tough,  and  that  to 
some  extent  they  may  harbor  antisocial 
tendencies.  That  is  a  large  part  of  why 
they  are  there — to  be  able  to  overcome 
the  antagonisms  and  conflicts  that  years 
of  poverty  have  instilled  in  them.  But 


the  key  fact  is  that  this  fight  was  broken 
up  by  the  corpsmen’s  own  security  team, 
and  the  participants  in  the  disturbance 
were  rebuked  by  their  own  highly  respon¬ 
sible  peers,  who  were  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity. 

Also  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
fact  that  last  evening’s  disturbance  oc¬ 
curred  despite  the  rigorous  disciplinary 
and  administrative  procedures  which 
have  been  in  effect  at  Atterbury  since 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  industry  assumed 
control  of  the  center  several  months  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  the  minority 
amendment  really  do  to  preclude  an  oc¬ 
casional  aberration  of  Job  Corps  progress 
such  as  occurred  last  evening  at  Atter¬ 
bury?  How  in  the  world  would  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor — or  any  other  out¬ 
fit — be  able  to  do  a  better  job  than  West¬ 
inghouse  Corp.  is  doing  in  this  terribly 
difficult  area?  What  real  promise  do  the 
Republicans  hold  out  for  a  Job  Corps 
which  is  both  insulated  from  occasional 
disturbances  and  effective  in  dealing  with 
our  society’s  very  most  needy  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  young  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  minority  so  piously  and 
sanctimoniously  offers  us  would  in  fact 
provide  no  disciplinary  improvement  at 
all,  but  only  confusion  and  disruption  of 
a  generally  and  increasingly  effective, 
worthwhile,  and  desperately  needed  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  not  be  swayed,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  by  appeals  to  the  baser  emotions. 
The  Jobs  Corps  has  already  opened  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
young  Americans — let  us  not  slam  those 
doors  in  the  faces  of  many  thousands 
more  simply  because  of  an  untimely  dis¬ 
turbance  involving  a  small  minority  of 
corpsmen  at  one  of  106  centers. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be  re- 
j  0ct<0ci 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell), 
there  were  — ayes  50,  noes  52. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Goodell  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  18,  and  after  line  18,  insert  the 
following: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or 
local  jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate 
parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  the 
State.  In  the  event  procedures  have  been 
established  under  which  the  enrollment  of  a 
youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary 
Jurisdiction  is  acceptable  to  appropriate 
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State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make 
provisions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  en- 
rollee  and  for  reports  to  such  State  author¬ 
ities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole 
and  probationary  requirements  in  such 
State.” 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  representations  made  to  me  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment  temporarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  18,  and  after  line  18,  insert  the 
following : 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job  Corps 
centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  including 
costs  of  construction  and  renovation)  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  per  enrollee  in  such  cen¬ 
ters.” 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  simply 
because  I  got  an  amendment  that  came 
fairly  close  to  winning,  I  am  not  being 
encouraged  to  offer  a  great  many  more. 

We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  line  on 
this  section. 

I  do  believe  that  this  amendment  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  says  that  by 
whatever  means  Mr.  Shriver  or  the  Job 
Corps  Director  may  devise,  they  shall  es¬ 
tablish  a  program  for  the  Job  Corps  with 
an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per  enrollee  per 
year,  maximum,  exclusive  of  capital  costs 
and  renovation  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  replete 
with  examples  of  program  after  pro¬ 
gram,  comparable  to  the  Job  Corps,  that 
are  administered  well  within  the  $5,000 
per  enrollee  figure. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  would 
in  a  simple  way  force  the  administrators 
of  the  job  program  to  take  the  hard 
measures  that  are  necessary  to  clean  this 
program  up — to  shake  it  down,  if  you 
will — to  put  it  in  order. 

The  ramifications  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe,  would  be  considerable.  The 
Director  of  the  OEO  has  testified  that 
the  cost  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  now  is 
$9,200  per  year,  on  the  average. 

As  indicated  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  we  have  many  examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  well  below  that  figure.  As  I  have 
indicated  several  times  in  this  debate, 
we  have  variable  vocational  residence 
schools  under  that  landmark  vocational 
education  bill  we  passed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  where  the  average  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,600  per  year  per  enrollee. 

I  believe  the  Job  Corps  could  operate 
easily  within  these  limits.  I  believe  they 
could  improve  the  program,  and  I  believe 
we  would  restore  a  great  deal  of  the  con- 
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fidence  that  has  been  lost  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  this  program  if  we  took 
such  measures  and  forced  the  adminis¬ 
trators  to  clean  it  up  and  get  it  back  on 
the  road. 

It  has  a  great  potential.  I  must  reiter¬ 
ate,  with  all  my  frustrations  with  the  way 
this  program  has  been  administered,  I 
basically  believe  a  Job  Corps  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  has  an  important  place  in  the 
poverty  program.  It  is  regrettable,  in 
fact  it  is  tragic  that  this  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  administered  in  such  a 
cockeyed  way. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
effectively  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  have 
been  trying  to  do  all  day,  and  that  is 
close  up  the  Job  Coi*ps.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  experience  Members  may  have 
had  as  a  practical  matter  with  going  out 
and  trying  to  find,  for  example,  a  small 
church-related  school  for  a  high  school 
age  youngster.  I  am  not  talking  about 
some  plush,  ivy-colored-wall  place.  I 
am  talking  about  a  good  school  where  we 
can  be  sure  we  will  get  a  good  education 
for  a  boy  that  is  not  even  handicapped. 
When  we  figure  it  out,  they  go  to  school 
180  days  a  year,  which  is  approximately 
a  half  year.  That  is  all  the  board  we  pay 
for  and  all  the  instruction  we  are  paying 
for.  We  are  going  to  find  that  actually 
the  cost,  when  we  equate  it  on  a  yearly 
basis,  is  much  higher  than  the  $5,000  cost 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  been  talking  about.  We 
are  going  to  find  that  the  $5,000  cost  will 
come  much  higher,  because  it  does  not 
include  medical  care,  it  does  not  include 
transportation,  it  does  not  include  cloth¬ 
ing,  it  does  not  include  dental  care.  It 
includes  just  basic  things,  such  as  books 
and  similar  items. 

In  this  program  we  are  teaching  people 
how  to  use  the  modern  machine  tools  of 
America  today.  The  instructional  costs 
for  operating  this  kind  of  facility  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  When  we  are  teaching 
people  how  to  operate  heavy  equipment 
or  complicated  equipment,  or  expensive 
equipment,  we  are  going  to  have  a  high 
teacher-pupil  ratio.  It  is  a  tough  job 
when  we  are  running  it  365  days  a  year, 
24  hours  a  day,  and  we  are  furnishing, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  person,  probably  help  for 
another  for  another  person  who  is  being 
supported  at  home. 

More  than  half  of  these  young  men 
and  women  involved  in  the  Job  Corps  are 
supplying  help  back  home,  to  help  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

Actually,  we  cannot  conduct  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  cost  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  talks  about. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  when  we  took 
on  this  program,  in  1964  and  1963,  we 
talked  about  $4,400,  but,  frankly,  we  just 
did  not  know  what  we  were  talking 
about.  We  made  a  mistake.  But  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  need 
this  training  are  still  there. 

I  want  to  get  the  costs  down.  The 
costs  have  continually  come  down.  But 
we  cannot  operate  Job  Corps  centers  for 


the  cost  suggested  and  provide  what  is 
needed.  It  is  not  just  education.  This 
is  a  rebuilding  of  the  young  person,  from 
a  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  his 
education  or  a  mistake  which  has  been 
made  in  his  home  environment.  We 
have  to  scrape  away  a  lot  of  scar  tissue, 
to  start  all  over  again  in  many  instances. 

We  simply  cannot  do  it  for  $5,000  a 
year.  I  hate  to  admit  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  true.  I  have  looked  at  these  facili¬ 
ties  and  it  just  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  amendment,  if  it  were  $10,000? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe 
it  needs  to  be  that.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  cost  now. 

Using  a  $10,000  cost  is  like  saying  the 
first  can  of  beer  which  comes  out  of  a 
brewery  costs  $25  million.  It  is  that 
illogical. 

The  costs  are  much  below  that  now, 
and  are  coming  down  all  the  time. 

This  is  tough.  I  hate  to  admit  that 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  more  than  $5,000, 
but  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to  be  that 
way. 

I  believe  the  amendment,  well  intended 
as  it  is,  would  have  the  effect  of  gutting 
a  worthwhile  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  spoke  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Don  Watson,  of  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Vocational  School,  who  reported  to  the 
Perkins  subcommittee  and  spoke  of  an 
average  cost  of  $2,600,  even  though  some 
of  these  young  men  were  dropouts  from 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  But  he  is  talking 
about  180  days  a  year,  not  365  days  a 
year,  and  that  "Is  the  difference.  He  is 
talking  about  a  half  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  He  is  talking  about  a 
residential  vocational  school,  where  they 
stay  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  he  is  not.  He 
could  not  possibly  be  doing  it.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  showed  us  the  figures 
on  cost. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  You  can  go  around 
the  United  States  and  you  will  not  find 
these  figures.  They  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  claimed  he  was 
not  telling  the  truth  when  he  was  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  fear  the  gentleman 
just  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  put  it  in  the  Record 
yesterday. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  was  so  much  in 
the  Record  yesterday.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  read  it  all. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

I  am  not  going  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  $5,000  limitation,  for  I  believe  per¬ 


haps  this  is  a  bit  unrealistic.  Neither 
would  I  like  to  have  the  impression  go 
out  across  this  country  that  everybody  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  justifies  what  I  con¬ 
sider  outrageous  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  program, 
whether  at  the  college  level  or  in  the  best 
secondary  educational  institutions  in  the 
country  or  the  exclusive  prep  schools 
that  are  supported  at  such  costs.  We 
cannot  find  any  that  run  up  this  kind  of 
expenditure  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  military  academies.  We  cannot 
find  any  programs  in  penal  institutions 
or  detention  homes  or  anywhere  else, 
where  24-hour  supervision  is  given  where 
the  costs  are  anywhere  near  the  amount 
they  are  in  the  Job  Corps  in  this  country. 

Just  to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  this 
kind  of  cost  is  justified  I  think  gives  the 
wrong  kind  of  word  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  I  think  people  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  ought  also  to  be  say¬ 
ing  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  this  kind 
of  a  program  and  justify  this  amount  of 
money. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
woman  in  my  district  who  said,  “How  can 
I  possibly  pay  taxes  to  support  people  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  at  $13,000  a  year.” 
She  said,  “Our  total  income  is  $6,000  a 
year  and  we  have  three  children.  We  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  send  our 
three  children  to  college.  Instead  of  that 
you  are  passing  a  program  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  which  says 
that  I  am  to  pay  taxes  to  support  one 
person  at  $13,000  a  year.”  A  moment  ago 
this  House  refused  to  throw  a  youngster 
out  of  a  camp  if  he  committed  a  felony 
during  the  year  he  was  in  the  Job  Corps. 
How  many  thousands  of  kids  would  like 
to  have  $10,000  a  year  spent  on  them  and 
how  many  would  like  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  their  conditions  and 
how  many  would  like  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  contributing  members  of 
society?  This  House,  by  its  action,  said, 
“Do  anything  you  want  to  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Go  ahead  and  commit  a  felony, 
and  we  will  keep  you  and  give  you  a 
second  chance.”  I  say  let  us  give  the 
second  chance  and  an  equal  chance  to 
the  family  that  has  a  $6,000  a  year  in¬ 
come  and  is  trying  to  put  three  kids 
through  college. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  for  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
the  applause,  but  I  would  prefer  the  sup¬ 
port  and  vote. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  know  you  would,  but 
realistically,  if  we  have  a  breakdown 
from  the  OEO,  it  shows  in  the  coming 
year  $8,120.  In  the  year  after  that  it 
is  $7,765.  As  the  author  of  this  bill,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons!  said,  to  support  this 
amendment  would  be  imposing  this  on 
every  Job  Corps  of  this  Nation.  It  just 
cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  OEO  figures  what 
do  they  say  about  rehabilitation  of  Job 
Corps  centers?  The  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  represents  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  not  capital  outlay.  It  is 
rehabilitation.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Rehabilitation  is  includ¬ 
ed?  What  about  capital  outlay? 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  not  included. 
That  was  the  colloquy  we  had  before. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
we  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  is  time 
Congress  imposed  a  specific  limitation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mind  me  interrupting  him? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  adjourn  and  go  home. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  is  the  same 
OEO,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
estimated  the  cost  would  be  $4,700  a  year. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  not  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  administration  of  Job 
Corps  camps  and  their  cost.  One  way 
we  will  bring  it  down  to  realistic  limits 
is  by  imposing  a  limit.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  in  the  testimony 
we  have  had  in  the  vocational  education 
bill  that  they  can  establish  a  program 
and  it  will  not  be  a  lush  one,  and  they 
will  have  to  eliminate  many  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  things  they  are  doing  today  to  stay 
within  it,  but  this  will  be  a  mandate  from 
Congress  that  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
spend  that  foolishly  trying  to  help  these 
youngsters. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  “we” — I  say  “we,”  I  mean 
your  side  as  well  as  ours — made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  taking  the  figures  that  were 
given  us.  They  told  us  they  could  oper¬ 
ate  this  program  in  the  beginning  at 
$4,000-plus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  one  of  the 
many  mistakes  that  have  come  down 
the  primrose  path  from  the  national 
office  of  OEO. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  may  be  in  order. 
Instead  of  a  $5,000  figure,  which  I  feel  is 
a  not  realistic  this  year — would  they  con¬ 
sider  increasing  it  by  about  two  thou¬ 
sand? 

May  I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
figures  which  have  been  given  us  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  during 
the  hearings  which  we  have  had  on  this 
legislation  were  almost  100  percent 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  figures  being 
quoted  now  are  the  ones  that  they  project 
for  the  next  year. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  basis  do  wTe  have 
to  assume  that  they  will  be  any  more 
right  in  their  projected  figures  for  the 
next  year  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past? 

Certainly,  if  some  kind  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  would  be  offered, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  House  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Personally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  they 
could  operate  within  the  $5,000  figure. 
But  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  in  view  of  the  collo¬ 
quy  that  has  occurred  and  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  about  closing 
the  Job  Corps  down,  I  would  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  amend  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  change  $5,000  to  $7,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the '  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Strike 
out  “$5,000”  and  insert  “$7,000”. 

[Mr.  QUIE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  say  very  briefly  simply 
this: 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  just  a  few  moments 
ago  told  the  Congress  very  candidly  that 
we  do  not  expect  the  cost  per  enrollee  to 
get  below  $7,765  per  year  until  sometime 
after  fiscal  year  1968. 

We  have  not  tried  to  fool  anybody  and 
tell  them  that  this  is  a  bargain-basement 
operation.  I  want  to  hasten  to  add  that 
next  year  it  will  be  cheaper  than  it  was 
this  year.  This  year  it  has  been  cheaper 
than  it  was  the  year  before.  But  as  our 
good  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  observed — the 
first  unit  of  any  large-scale  production  is 
the  most  expensive.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  you  total  up  the  cost  for  a 
graduate  from  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  I  think  you 
would  find  an  extraordinary  figure.  I  do 
not  know  at  what  point  the  Air  Force 
Academy  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  can 
train  them  for  $25,000  a  year  or  $20,000  a 
year. 

If  we  gave  the  Air  Force  Academy  and 
the  Military  Academy  a  specific  figure 
and  said  “You  cannot  train  any  people 
unless  you  can  train  them  at  an  average 
cost  of  X  dollars,”  we  would  be  saying 
to  them,  “Do  not  dare  to  try  any  innova¬ 
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tions.  The  important  thing  is  not  the 
product  you  turn  out,  but  the  important 
thing  is  reaching  the  point  of  turning  out 
that  product  for  a  given  price.  The 
price  is  going  to  control  what  you  do  and 
not  the  end  product  of  what  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  do  for  the  country.” 

I  submit  that  if  that  would  be  fal¬ 
lacious  reasoning  as  far  as  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  concerned,  certainly  it  would 
be  fallacious  reasoning  for  a  program  as 
important  as  this  is. 

All  you  are  doing  now  is  quibbling 
about  dollars.  The  $7,000  figure  they 
offer  would  by  our  own  admisison  would 
close  us  up.  We  are  not  saying  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  down  that  low,  but 
we  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  down  to 
it.  If  you  want  to  come  up  with  $8,000, 
there  is  a  possibility  we  can  meet  this 
figure,  but  what  if  we  do  not,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — what  if  we  do  not?  This  vote  for 
each  of  us  could  mean  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  closing  the  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
oversimplification  to  say  all  we  are  doing 
is  quibbling  about  a  few  dollars.  I  think 
it  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  I  think 
we  are  really  talking  about  the  survival 
of  a  program  that  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  country  and  a  program 
that  this  House  might  well  be  proud  of 
through  the  years  and  not  ashamed  of 
and  not  have  to  apologize  for  when  wTe  go 
back  to  our  home  districts. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  also  who  are  working  very,  very  hard 
to  support  their  children  and  put  them 
through  high  school  and  put  them 
through  college  and  we  are  not  giving 
them  any  help  at  all.  I  think  maybe  this 
is  something  that  we  ought  to  consider  at 
the  same  time.  Those  families  have  to 
budget;  they  have  to  weigh  priorities; 
they  have  to  economize — yes,  make  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices.  Let  me  suggest  some 
places  in  which  we  might  save  some 
money  on  the  Job  Corps.  These  are 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

I  visited  a  Job  Corps  training  program. 
They  had  classes  there  that  could  not 
compare  with  the  classes  in  a  single 
school  in  any  district  of  any  Member  of 
this  House  in  a  regular  school  system. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon  I  suppose 
there  are  about  35  youngsters  per  teacher. 
In  this  Job  Corps  center  I  visited  two, 
academic  classes — in  one  the  teacher  had 
two  students  and  in  the  other  the  teacher 
had  three  students. 

What  about  the  shun  areas  that  we  all 
bleed  and  die  for?  What  are  we  doing 
there  where  there  are  40  youngsters  in 
a  classroom  and  you  do  not  have  enough 
money  in  the  State  and  local  taxes  to  cut 
down  on  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  to  a  de¬ 
cent  number  so  that  they  will  not  turn 
out  more  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps 
centers. 

All  right,  we  can  cut  some  money 
there.  We  could  have  a  larger  class 
ratio  than  1  teacher  to  2  students — 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  it  should  be  40, 
for  these  are  special  cases.  We  ought  to 
have  small  classes  but  we  do  not  need 
them  that  small. 
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I  rode  out  on  a  plane  the  other  day — • 
and  I  was  riding  first  class  which  is 
something  I  do  not  usually  do.  My  seat 
partner  was  a  youngster  from  Brooklyn 
who  had  been  employed  but  had  been 
recruited  from  his  job  on  which  he  was 
earning  $54  a  week.  This  boy  from 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  traveling  to  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg.,  to  go  into  the  conservation 
camp  traveling  on  a  first-class  airplane 
ticket — originally  bought  as  first  class — 
not  placed  there  because  there  was  no 
coach  seat  available.  We  require  civil 
service  employees  to  travel  tourist  if  at 
Government  expense. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  say,  “Well,  any  amount  of  money 
you  want  to  spend  on  these  kids  is  per¬ 
fectly  justified.” 

I  would  suggest  that  we  cut  out  all 
first-class  air  travel  for  youngsters  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  and  in  the  con¬ 
servation  camps.  Then  you  could  save 
money. 

You  accepted  an  amendment  a  while 
ago  that  we  stop  this  business  of  this 
national  busing  binge.  In  order  to 
help  these  youngsters  we  do  not  have  to 
transport  them  from  New  York  to  Oregon 
or  Oregon  to  Florida.  How  silly  can  we 
get?  How  many  of  your  constituents  in 
your  districts  can  take  an  airplane  and 
ride  on  a  first-class  ticket  and  go  across 
the  country  at  Government  expense? 
“See  America  First”  is  fine  but  not  orig¬ 
inally  recommended  as  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  I  suggest. 

I  suggest  another  place  we  can  save 
money  is  in  terms  of  personnel.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  later  on.  The 
Federal  Government  today  is  going  out 
and  buying  personnel  because  there  is 
no  ceiling  on  Federal  salaries  paid.  You 
have  a  ceiling  on  how  much  you  can  pay 
your  teachers  in  your  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  that  ceiling  is  measured  by 
the  taxes  your  constituents  are  willing  to 
vote. 

I  had  the  national  president  of  the 
American  Guidance  Association  in  my 
office  last  week.  He  is  from  Iowa.  Do 
you  know  what  he  told  me?  He  said 
in  recruitment  for  the  Job  Corps  centers 
they  are  saying  to  the  counselors  who 
have  been  hired — by  the  school  districts. 
“If  you  will  leave  your  job  and  break 
your  contract,  we  will  pay  you  $2,500 
more.”  I  would  suggest  we  should  say 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  it  is  time  to  save  some  money  here. 

In  addition,  I  question  the  professional 
ethics  involved.  We  cannot  build  one 
program  by  impoverishing  existing  ones. 
There  are  many  other  ways  we  could 
save  money  if  we  would  try.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  high  time  that  this  Congress 
said  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity,  “We  want  you  to  conduct  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  most  economical  way  you 
can,  not  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  the 
program,  but  make  it  somewhere  com¬ 
parable  in  cost  to  programs  that  we  have 
in  other  places. 

Why  should  we  spend  this  amount  of 
money  on  each  of  45,000  youngsters 
when  we  have  millions  of  youngsters  in 
the  United  States  that  do  not  have  any¬ 
where  near  these  opportunities  or  these 
advantages? 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  have  been  here  for  22 
years.  I  know  the  mood  of  the  House. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  al¬ 
ways  made  sense  when  it  comes  to  the 
field  of  education.  I  know  that  many 
Members  on  my  side  and  in  my  commit¬ 
tee  may  not  agree  with  what  I  am  going 
to  try  to  effect,  but  looking  at  the  table 
that  comes  from  OEO  I  wonder  if,  in 
the  interest  of  good  legislation  and  econ¬ 
omy,  and  yet  not  economy  that  would 
hurt,  we  could  not  have  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  gentleman’s  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  be  $7,500.  If  so,  I  would  go 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  have 
heard  about  the  last  word  in  horse 
trading  around  here.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  you  have  to  sell,  but  believe 
me,  you  are  doing  it  the  wrong  way,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  business  of 
going  from  $9,000  to  $5,000,  then  up  to 
$7,000,  and  now  to  $7,500,  suggests  that 
you  ought  to  get  an  auctioneer  here  to 
conduct  a  sale  of  this  bill  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  At  either  $9,000,  $7,500,  or 
$7,000  it  is  no  bargain. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  as  an  experienced 
horse  trader  he  should  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
fninutes. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  distresses  me  to  have  to  disagree 
with  any  member  of  this  committee  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  very  proud  member  of  the 
committee.  I  think  that  we  are  proud 
of  how  well  we  work  together. 

It  also  distresses  me  that  a  lady  with 
a  great  liberal  background  should  be  so 
terribly  upset  to  find  a  job  corpsman 
sitting  in  a  first-class  seat  on  an  airplane. 
Before  everyone  gets  all  excited  about 
how  he  happened  to  be  in  the  first-class 
seat,  let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Every  Friday  night  when  I  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Airport  there  is  a  line 
of  young  military  men,  generally  the  low¬ 
est  enlisted  men  on  the  totem  pole,  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  standby  desk.  They  ride  for 
a  reduced  rate,  and  in  return  for  the  re¬ 
duced  rate,  they  take  standby  status. 
Everyone  here  who  uses  the  airlines  reg¬ 
ularly  knows  that  standby  space,  if  any 
there  be,  going  out  of  Washington,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  west  coast,  is  generally 
found  in  first-class.. 

They  do  not  pay  a  first-class  fare,  but 
they  wait  until  everyone  who  has  a  reser¬ 
vation  gets  on  the  plane.  Then  the  fel¬ 
low  comes  through  and  counts  and  says, 
“I  have  five  seats.”  Where  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  he  usually  finds  those  five  seats? 
He  finds  them  in  the  first-class  compart¬ 
ment.  He  does  not  then  go  up  to  the 


tourist  compartment  and  get  five  people 
to  fill  in.  He  goes  back  and  says  to  five 
of  these  kids,  who  are  waiting  with  their 
hearts  in  their  mouths  for  a  ride  home, 
“I  have  five  seats.  Who  are  the  first  five 
in  line?”  Then  those  with  the  reduced 
rate  tickets  go  up  and  sit  in  the  first-class 
seats.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  case,  but  I  simply  suggest 
the  possibility,  before  we  cry  too  many 
tears  about  the  terrible  waste  of  putting 
this  boy  into  the  first-class  seat,  that  we 
have  enough  charity  in  our  heart  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  possibility,  that  there  is  some 
other  explanation. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  ridiculous  for  a  proposition  raising 
the  cost  by  some  40  percent  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  without  analysis  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  We  were  first  talking  about 
$5,000  as  being  an  acceptable  figure.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  “Jack 
Robinson,”  the  minority  side  accepts 
$7,000  as  a  reasonable  cost.  This  indi¬ 
cates  to  me  that  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  They  have  not 
done  their  programing  and  costing.  If 
we  are  doing  a  job,  I  think  we  should  put 
enough  money  into  the  job  to  end  up 
with  a  young  man  who  can  take  his 
place  in  society.  I  believe  my  constit¬ 
uents  will  support  the  work,  and  do  their 
share. 

We  have  a  Job  Corps  in  my  area  and 
we  have  our  problems  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  our  problems.  But  things 
appear  to  be  getting  better  and  they 
will  hopefully  continue  to  get  better. 
It  is  being  run  more  efficiently  and  costs 
are  continuing  to  come  down. 

The  problem  with  an  ill-considered 
amendment  to  this  bill  will  be  that  the 
job  may  be  done  improperly.  I  believe 
acceptance  of  either  amendment  would 
defeat  the  efficient  and  effective  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

To  preface  my  remark,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  said  that  he  senses  the  mood  of  the 
Congress,  that  it  might  be  well  to  sense 
the  mood  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  faced  with  a  tax  increase  next 
year. 

Let  me  say  further  there  are  many 
people  in  my  district,  and  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  United  States,  who 
believe  basically  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  they  will  support  it,  but  they  will 
support  it  to  a  limit.  I  seriously  doubt, 
my  friends  in  this  House,  if  today  the 
average  taxpayer,  the  fellow  who  carries 
a  lunch  pail  to  work  in  the  morning,  if 
he  were  sitting  here  and  listening  to  this 
colloquy  or  this  debate,  would  not  sense 
the  mood  of  the  country  too. 

I  do  not  believe  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  without  some  question.  I 
believe  he  said  he  did  not  believe  we 
should  carry  a  man  through  one  of  the 
military  academies  for  less  than  $25,000 
a  year.  I  am  sure  the  military  main¬ 
tains  much  better  records  of  expendi¬ 
tures  than  does  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  Record. 
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The  military  academies  estimate  the 
cost  is  $40,000  for  each  young  man  who 
completes  4  years — not  1  year — in  the 
military  academy.  I  might  suggest  that 
this  does  not  include  the  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  as  this  program  does  not  include 
the  capital  investments.  Furthermore, 
let  me  point  out  that  these  men  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  1  year  in  the  service  of  their 
country  for  each  year  of  education  they 
have  obtained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good¬ 
ell],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  61. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  63, 
noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  McVICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  considering  authorization  of  the 
war  on  poverty  for  its  third  year.  The 
administration’s  proposals  continue  to  be 
ambitious.  This  year  the  President  is 
asking  almost  $2  billion  to  conduct  the 
world’s  biggest  fight  against  poverty. 
The  expenditure  of  this  money  must  be 
tested  against  the  requirement  of  cut¬ 
ting  domestic  spending  at  all  levels, 
wherever  possible.  The  parts  of  this 
program  dealing  with  education  and  re¬ 
training  should  be  supported.  The  Re¬ 
publican  effort  to  double  the  community 
action  program  authorization  was  prop¬ 
erly  defeated  today  and  my  vote  helped 
to  defeat  it.  I  have  said  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  ambitious.  The  concept  behind 
the  program  itself  is  almost  startling. 

When  we  first  encountered  the  poverty 
program  3  years  ago,  I  think  all  of  us 
appreciated  its  novelty.  Despite  this 
novelty,  however,  there  was  already  a 
firm  tradition  in  our  country  supporting 
social  insurance  against  individual  in¬ 
dolence.  This  tradition  represented  a 
kind  of  war  on  poverty  We  Americans 
refuse  to  accept  the  destitution  of  any 
of  our  people,  although  we  do  insist  that 
the  people  we  help  must  eventually  help 
themselves. 

We  have  had  for  these  decades  institu¬ 
tional  means  of  preventing  evils  of 
poverty,  which  are  framed  in  these  terms. 
Minimum  wage  legislation,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  and  social  security 
make  up  the  backbone  of  our  institu¬ 


tional  defenses  against  poverty.  These 
tools  have  earned  their  place  as  but¬ 
tresses  of  our  economic  system.  This 
system,  regardless  of  what  some  critics 
say,  is  still  basically  centered  on  individ¬ 
ual  self-reliance  in  the  economic  realm. 
Now  we  could  not  do  without  these  tools. 
They  are  accepted  by  our  people,  and 
they  are  part  of  the  American  commit¬ 
ment  to  prevent  unacceptable  poverty. 

By  a  well-known  historical  process 
these  tools,  originally  villified  and 
scorned,  have  earned  public  acceptance, 
and  even  reverence,  because  they  work. 
The  poverty  program  may  earn  the  same 
acceptance  in  time.  Yet  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  intrinsically  different  in  its  basic 
concept,  and  decidedly  different  in  its 
current  degree  of  public  acceptance. 

Our  other  defenses  against  poverty 
trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition  of  community  assistance 
to  people  in  situations  of  extraordinary 
need.  They  are  like  the  spontaneous  fire 
brigade  in  a  frontier  village.  Most  of 
them  were  born  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
depression,  when  only  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  was  a  large  enough  community  to 
put  out  the  fire.  Communities  and  fam¬ 
ilies  were  largely  unable  to  help  their 
own  as  they  would  have  liked,  and  as 
they  had  in  other  emergencies.  The 
United  States  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
permanent,  general  measures.  Social  in¬ 
surance  is  not  peculiarly  American.  In 
fact,  we  were  latecomers  to  this  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
about  social  insurance  which  runs 
against  the  American  grain.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true. 

The  poverty  program,  fairly  obviously 
I  think,  transcends  this  tradition  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  aid  in  emergency  situations. 
The  situation  of  our  poor  can  not  rightly 
be  called  an  emergency,  because  emer¬ 
gencies  happen  only  occasionally.  Their 
situation  is  worse;  it  is  a  permanent  con¬ 
dition  for  most  of  them. 

Social  insurance  provides  a  floor  on 
which  we  all  can  stand.  With  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  we  are  talking  about  a  re¬ 
casting  of  the  quality  of  life  our  poorer 
people  live.  We  are  talking  about  giving 
them  a  hand,  and  pulling  them  out  of  a 
deplorable  condition  into  an  acceptable 
one.  Whenever  education  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  new  skills  are  paramount,  lives 
are  made  over.  But  never  has  there  been 
such  a  deliberate  attempt  to  redefine 
the  lives  of  the  economically  disadvan¬ 
taged.  This  is  ambitious  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  in  some  ways  historically  unpre¬ 
cedented. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  different  an¬ 
tecedents  in  American  history  from  so¬ 
cial  insurance,  but  they  are  there.  This 
country  throughout  its  history  has  been 
a  Christian  nation.  One  important  as¬ 
pect  of  our  Christian  belief  is  charity 
coupled  with  compassion.  What  is  the 
motivation  behind  the  poverty  program? 
Could  it  not  be  considered  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  institutionalized  compassion  in 
American  history? 

Despite  the  complementary  things  I 
have  said  about  the  poverty  program,  I 
think  familiar  criticisms  of  it  are  gen¬ 
erally  well-deserved.  The  poor  whom 
the  program  is  meant  to  benefit  criticize 
it.  The  taxpayer  who  is  required  to  sup- 
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port  it  criticize  it.  Something  must  be 
wrong.  I  believe  the  program  does  waste 
some  money,  and  it  is  not  always  admin¬ 
istered  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor  it  is  designed  to  help. 

I  believe  one  large  oversight  on  our 
part  has  been  our  tendency  to  ignore 
nongovernmental  sources  of  help  in  the 
battle  against  poverty.  I  want  to  make 
this  point  strongly,  and  one  clear  ex¬ 
ample  occurs  to  me.  Since  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  so  much  in  line  with  our  Chris¬ 
tian  heritage,  why  do  we  not  rely  more 
extensively  on  our  churches? 

We  in  Congress  will  consider  this  pro¬ 
gram  again  next  year.  Before  we  do,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  give  serious  thought  to  the 
possible  recruitment  of  church  volun¬ 
teers  as  workers,  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  potential  advantages  are  clear,  if 
all  the  necessary  changes  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  are  not.  Acceptance  of  church 
volunteers,  working  without  reference  to 
denomination,  would  cut  costs.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  might  regard  this  approach 
as  an  appropriate  step  in  its  avowed  at¬ 
tack  on  inflation.  Certainly  the  over¬ 
burdened  American  taxpayer  would  wel¬ 
come  relief.  There  are  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  people  in  our  churches  who 
would  willingly  give  up  their  time  and 
serve  as  unpaid  volunteers,  especially  for 
a  program  so  well  suited  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  concerns. 

Church  volunteers  have  so  often  shown 
in  countless  endeavors  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  initiative  of  concerned 
individuals.  Why  not  urge  upon  them 
another  opportunity  with  this  concerted 
attack  on  poverty.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  their  initiative  were  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  what  we  have  now. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  foresee  two 
dangers  with  my  suggestion,  which  must 
be  skirted.  Autonomy  of  church  and 
state  must  be  preserved,  and  we  would 
have  to  insure  that  they  would  not  im¬ 
pinge  on  each  other’s  domain  while  work¬ 
ing  together.  The  public  has  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  preserving  such  separation. 
Finally,  we  must  insure  against  any 
maneuvers  in  the  war  against  poverty 
which  detract  from  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  themselves.  They  must 
continue  to  bear  the  major  responsibility 
for  helping  themselves,  or  their  problem 
will  not  be  solved. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  for  consideration  a  most 
important  and  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
H.R.  15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  for  his  keen  in¬ 
sight  and  great  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  those  who  are  poverty 
stricken  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty  for  their  intensive  study  and 
dedicated  efforts  which  resulted  in  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  House  a  measure  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  over  35  million  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  one-fifth  of  our  population,  who 
are  living  in  poverty  and  need  help  now. 

Indeed,  the  entire  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  to  be  commended 
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for  presenting  to  the  House  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  meaningful  bill  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  poverty 
programs  which  were  initiated  almost 
2  years  ago. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  pov¬ 
erty  is  a  way  of  life  for  a  particular 
segment  of  our  population  and  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  are  living  in  squalid 
surroundings  without  hope  for  a  better 
future.  These  people  lack  education, 
skills,  decent  housing,  and  adequate 
food.  They  do  not  share  in  the  benefits 
and  opportunities  which  are  every  citi¬ 
zen’s  birthright  here  in  America. 

This  vicious  circle  of  poverty  cannot 
be  broken  by  doling  out  public  welfare, 
or  by  condemning  the  poor  for  their  lack 
of  aspiration,  or  by  glibly  saying  that 
education  alone  is  the  solution.  Our 
society  has  a  compelling  moral  commit¬ 
ment  to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966  are  designed  to  accomplish  that 
very  objective. 

The  impressive  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  made  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  strong  enough  evi¬ 
dence  in  itself  to  warrant  continuing  the 
war  on  poverty.  Under  the  program 
now  in  effect,  people  are  being  trained. 
They  are  acquiring  skills.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  jobholders.  They  are  being  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls.  Every  man,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  station  in  life,  his  race,  or 
his  creed,  needs  to  be  a  breadwinner  and 
a  homemaker.  He  needs  to  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  his  community.  The 
only  way  he  can  do  this  is  by  holding  a 
job,  receiving  a  paycheck,  earning  re¬ 
spect  and  dignity,  and  becoming  an  asset 
in  our  society. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  able  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
given  skilled  guidance  and  cohesiveness 
to  the  economic  opportunity  programs. 
Under  his  direction,  the  programs  have 
been  carried  out  with  imagination,  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  enthusiasm.  I  commend 
Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  war  on  poverty  directly  to  the 
grassroots  where  help  is  needed  the 
most  and  for  reaching  the  poor  people 
in  their  own  neighborhoods  throughout 
America. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  various 
programs  which  are  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  are  many.  There  were  over  500,- 
000  enrollees  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  in  fiscal  year  1966,  more 
than  500,000  children  participated  in 
Headstart  programs  this  past  summer, 
3,274  VISTA  volunteers  served  in  slum 
neighborhoods,  mental  hospitals,  Indian 
reservations,  and  migrant  worker  camps, 
adult  basic  education  classes  were  in  op¬ 
eration  in  45  States,  and  there  were  224 
Upward  Bound  projects,  36  foster  grand¬ 
parent  programs,  and  162  legal  services 
offices  were  opened. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
before  us  would  consolidate  and 
strengthen  these  very  real  gains  that 
have  been  made  over  the  past  2  years. 
The  proposals  continue  to  emphasize 
employment,  education,  and  training  as 
the  primary  tool  in  the  effort  to  rise  from 
the  hopelessness  of  poverty.  Headstart 
funds  would  be  almost  doubled,  the  au¬ 


thorizations  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  be  raised  some  80  percent. 
The  work  experience  program,  under 
title  V,  will  be  reorganized  to  provide 
more  effective  coordination  with  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program,  and  the  public  employment 
service.  More  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  group  of  hard  core  unemployed,  over 
the  age  of  45,  who  will  be  employed  in 
projects  in  such  areas  as  conservation, 
beautification,  and  public  health  and 
safety.  All  of  these  are  worthwhile  ef¬ 
forts  and  should  be  supported. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  initiation  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  declared: 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  most  valuable  of  our  resources — 
the  skills  and  strength  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966  and 
to  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  enact 
this  legislation  in  order  that  the  war  on 
poverty  may  continue  and  every  Ameri¬ 
can  may  avail  himself  of  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  benefits  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Honor¬ 
able  Otto  Kemer,  Governor  of  Illinois, 
regarding  the  community  action  section 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  title 
II— A,  and  commenting  on  the  act  in 
general. 

We  in  Illinois  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  and  benefit  from  economic 
opportunity  programs  like  Headstart, 
the  foster  grandparents  project,  and 
numerous  community  action  projects. 
The  programs  should  be  continued  and 
encouraged  so  that  more  of  our  local 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  fight  against  poverty. 

Governor  Kerner’s  comments  deserve 
to  be  heard  at  this  time,  and  I  share  his 
letter  with  my  colleagues  here  today: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Springfield,  111.,  September  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Gale  Schisler, 

U.S.  Congressman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schisler:  As  the  Con¬ 
gress  considers  further  funding  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  I  would  respectfully 
call  to  your  attention  the  special  benefits 
of  the  Community  Action  Section  of  the  law. 
Title  II-A. 

Illinois  now  has  Community  Action  Com¬ 
mittees  serving  nearly  every  community  in 
the  State.  Citizens  all  over  our  State  have 
met  the  challenge  implied  in  Community 
Action  by  developing  programs  at  the  local 
level  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  poverty 
as  they  are  able  to  determine  them.  This  is 
only  possible  because  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Community  Action  Committees  have 
been  unrestricted  and  could  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  in  the  particular  areas  they  serve. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  support 
the  passage  of  the  appropriation  without 
undue  limitations  or  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds.  We  feel  strongly  that  funds  which 
are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  under 
Community  Action  limit  the  range  of  choices 
available  to  local  committees  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  This  local  initiative 
and  determination  should  be  preserved  so 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  can  continue  as 
a  truly  home  town  fight. 


I  should  like  to  urge  also  that  the  entire 
range  of  programs  involved  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  be  fully  funded  so  that 
we  can  expand  our  War  on  Poverty  on  every 
front. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  Kerner,  Governor. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  an¬ 
nounce  my  support  of  section  211.1  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966. 

This  section  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111) 
is  the  result  of  many  months  of  work  by 
the  full  employment  steering  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Democratic  study  group  of 
which  Representative  James  H.  Scheuer, 
of  New  York,  was  chairman  and  I  was 
vice  chairman. 

Our  committee  become  concerned  early 
last  year  over  the  need  to  insure  that 
our  economy  is  able  to  offer  a  job  to 
every  employable  person  and  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  was  made.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  committee  were  incorporated 
in  the  Scheuer  amendment  which  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
wrote  into  the  1966  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  The  proposed  program 
would  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
available  jobs  in  public  service  employ¬ 
ment. 

Three  main  reasons  were  advanced  by 
the  DGS  committee  for  putting  the  poor 
into  subprofessional  jobs:  First,  new  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  in  the  field  of  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  education  required  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  and  subprofessional 
personnel  to  operate  them;  second,  as 
the  economy  continued  to  prosper  and 
unemployment  dropped,  there  would  be 
an  increasing  scarcity  of  subprofessional 
workers ;  and  third,  subprofessional  jobs 
would  provide  steady  employment. 

This  bill  would  authorize  $88  million 
to  help  provide  a  start  in  giving  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  within  subprofes¬ 
sional  groups  in  areas  of  great  public 
need. 

With  the  advent  of  the  medicare  pro¬ 
gram,  a  great  need  has  arisen  for  a  large 
number  of  professional  and  subprofes¬ 
sional  personnel  in  the  field  of  health. 

Subprofessional  jobs  created  in  medical 
institutions  could  provide  needed  assist¬ 
ance  to  doctors  and  nurses.  These  jobs 
could  include  nurses’  aids,  and  orderlies. 
It  would  also  be  possible  to  provide  better 
nursing  homes  and  care  for  the  aged  by 
training  aids  for  the  nurses  and  ther¬ 
apists  for  home  visitation  service. 

Public  and  private  “human  service” 
areas  cover  a  wide  variety  of  jobs — 
ranging  from  health  and  teaching  aids 
to  jobs  in  highway  maintenance  and 
gardening,  waterfront  cleanup,  grounds- 
keeping,  park  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  slum  cleanup,  and  minor  re¬ 
pairs  of  public  buildings,  which  will  go  a 
long  way  in  meeting  our  country’s  various 
needs  as  well  as  helping  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  our  Nation.  This  program  in 
conjunction  with  the  programs  already 
in  existance,  such  as  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gional  development,  public  works  and 
economic  development,  manpower  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  will  help  us  meet 
our  goal  of  a  3 -percent  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  1970. 

The  subprofessional  worker  will  per¬ 
form  many  of  the  less  demanding,  but 
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time  consuming,  tasks  previously  done 
by  professionals.  At  the  same  time,  this 
will  enable  many  of  the  Nation’s  needy 
to  find  a  new  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  worth  by  making  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  themselves  and  their  coun¬ 
try. 

For  the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
work  experience  would  be  combined  with 
education  and  assistance  including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training. 
Many  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  have 
not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  fully  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Americans,  as  a  whole,  are  so 
well  fed,  well  educated,  and  economically 
secure  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  life  of  the  underprivileged, 
to  even  imagine  the  void  which  exists 
when  a  person  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Through  this  well-balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  useful  work,  basic  education,  and 
training,  the  hard-core  unemployed 
will  be  able  to  develop  self-confidence 
and  a  sense  of  achievement  needed  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of  extreme 
poverty. 

Public  participation  is  essential  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  endeavor  a  success — to 
help  the  very  poor  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  most  important  that  our  citizens 
give  freely  of  their  time,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  effort  and  join  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  working  for  a  common  objec¬ 
tive. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
on  February  2  estimated  that  there  were 
5.3  million  potential  sources  of  new  jobs 
through  public  service  employment. 

The  Commission  broke  down  that  fig¬ 
ure  as  follows: 

Sources  of  employment: 

Job  potential 
[In  millions] 

Medical  institutions  and  health  serv¬ 


ices  _  1.20 

Educational  institutions -  1. 10 

National  beautification _  1.30 

Welfare  and  home  care _ _ _  .  70 

Public  protection _ _  .  35 

Urban  renewal  and  sanitation _  .  65 


Total  _ 1 _ 5.30 


Our  goal  of  a  3-percent  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  1970  continued  over  the 
years  could  help  to  eliminate  the  high 
pockets  of  unemployment  which  exist 
among  certain  racial  and  age  groups. 
But  even  if  we  achieve  a  3-percent  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  in  the  next  10  years  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  families  now  in 
need  would  be  lifted  above  the  poverty 
line,  and  the  level  of  unemployment 
among  Negroes  would  still  be  unconscion¬ 
ably  high.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  jobs  for  the  poverty  group  un¬ 
less  positive  steps  are  taken  under  a  spe¬ 
cific  program  of  action  tailored  to  the 
special  needs  of  those  in  the  poverty 
category. 

The  majority  of  Democratic  study 
group  members  supported  the  President’s 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
campaign  against  aggressive  Communist 
imperialism  must  be  carried  on,  mobiliz¬ 
ing  the  full  froce  of  our  economic  capac¬ 
ity  in  manpower  as  well  as  materials. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
same  time  we  affirm  our  continuing  com¬ 


mitment  to  programs  to  help  our  own 
poor  become  self-supporting  by  affording 
opportunities  to  perform  socially  and 
economically  useful  work.  If  we  believe 
in  the  concept  of  justice  in  the  rice  pad¬ 
dies  of  the  Far  East,  we  also  must  believe 
in  it  at  home;  if  we  seek  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Far  East,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  seek  it  at  home. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
entire  bill,  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  support  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusias¬ 
tically  support  H.R.  15111 — Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966 — as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  particularly  I  highly  com¬ 
mend  our  distinguished  colleague — Con¬ 
gressman  Sam  Gibbons — for  his  dedi¬ 
cated  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  less 
fortunate., 

Sargent  Shriver — Director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity — has  per¬ 
formed  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
his  shoulders  in  a  magnificent  fashion. 
In  establishing  a  program  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks  at 
this  program  in  an  objective  manner  that 
there  have  been  very  serious  problems 
involved. 

I  am  happy  to  share  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  three  accomplishments  of  this 
program  under  Director  Shriver’s  leader¬ 
ship  which  have  been  most  constructive. 

With  reference  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  two  of  which  are  located 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  following  accom¬ 
plishments  : 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  were  approved  in 
Mingo  County  for  200  inschool  enrollees, 
and  in  Wyoming  County  for  150  en¬ 
rollees.  Each  of  these  projects  was 
extended  to  provide  a  summer  compo¬ 
nent  for  100  enrollees.  In  addition,  two 
statewide  projects  were  funded  in  West 
Virginia.  One,  sponsored  by  the  West 
Virginia  State  road  commission,  pro¬ 
vided  summer  job  opportunities  for  a 
total  of  3,350  enrollees  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $1,392,860.  The  other,  sponsored  by 
the  department  of  natural  resources, 
provided  job  opportunities  for  600  en¬ 
rollees  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $294,690. 
Each  county  of  the  Fifth  District  partic¬ 
ipated  in  both  statewide  projects. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  program  was 
well  received  in  the  State  and  was 
greatly  beneficial  in  assisting  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  remain  in  school,  and  in  providing 
a  worthwhile  work  experience  for  those 
who  had  left  school. 

Efforts  at  placement  of  enrollees  who 
have  graduated  from  these  projects  have 
been  generally  successful,  with  some  work 
stations  providing  permanent  jobs  for 
their  graduates.  As  an  example — one  en- 
rollee  was  assigned  to  work  in  the  print- 
shop  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital.  The  supervisor  of  the  print- 
shop  was  so  impressed  with  the  job  done 
by  the  enrollee  that  he  hired  him  as  a 
full-time  employee  when  his  enrollment 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was 
completed. 

With  reference  to  the  Job  Corps,  I  am 
delighted  over  the  contents  of  a  letter 
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which  I  i-eceived  from  a  valued  constitu¬ 
ent  of  mine,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Boyd,  who 
served  as  recreational  director  of  Timber 
Lake  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  in 
Estacada,  Oreg.  In  January  of  this  year 
my  constituent  wrote  me  the  following 
letter  which  shows  the  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made — as  well  as  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  successful  venture: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Inform  you  of  the  progress  of  Timber  Lake 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Center.  We  have 
been  an  activated  center  for  approximately 
five  months.  Currently  we  have  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  two-hundred  and  two  young  men 
from  forty  three  States. 

Personally  speaking,  this  past  five  months 
have  been  the  most  challenging  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  my  entire  life.  Timber  Lake  has 
had  minor  failures  but  it  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  success,  which  has  far  surpassed  the 
failures. 

The  marked  growth  progress  in  many  of 
our  young  enrollees  in  the  areas  of  educa¬ 
tion,  work  skills  and  more  important  proper 
attitude  has  been  remarkable. 

I  feel  that  Job  Corps  is  certainly  one  of 
President  Johnson’s  basic  weapons  in  his 
"war  on  poverty.”  I  know  that  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  and  as  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  you  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
program.  I  am  enclosing  a  brochure  of  our 
center  and  would  like  to  issue  you  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  visit  Timber  Lake. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  ex¬ 
pression  of  appreciation  to  you  for  assisting 
me  in  obtaining  a  position  with  the  Job 
Corps.  It  has  been  a  most  satisfying  ex¬ 
perience  for  me. 

With  reference  to  Project  Upward 
Bound,  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
outstanding  success  of  this  program  at 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.  This  program  has 
well  justified  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds. 

Dr.  Leonard  C.  Nelson,  president  of 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
a  most  effective  educator  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Dr.  Nelson  most  thoughtfully 
forwarded  to  me  a  number  of  letters  from 
those  students  who  benefited  from  this 
program.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  read 
these  unsolicited  and  complimentary 
letters  from  students  as  well  as  parents 
attesting  to  the  value  of  this  program. 
Without  the  Upward  Bound  program 
these  students,  who  will  be  among  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  tomorrow,  would 
not  have  had  this  opportunity  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  one  day  will  be  theirs.  In  each 
letter  the  students  have  expressed  the 
fact  that  they  realize  a  definite  benefit 
from  this  program  and  many  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  selected  next  year 
for  further  advancement  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  These  25  letters  have  given  me 
further  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
youth  of  America. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  if  he  could 
give  us  some  indication  as  to  what  the 
tentative  plans  for  tomorrow  may  be  re¬ 
garding  this  particular  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  inquiry.  We  are  making,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  fair  progress  on  this  very  contro¬ 
versial  measure. 

We  would  hope,  in  the  light  of  the 
pressing  schedule  and  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  complete  our  entire  program 
of  the  Congress,  to  possibly  conclude  this 
bill  tomorrow. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  unless  we  come  in  early  and  I  shall 
make  the  unanimous  consent  to  do  so  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made,  I 
would  like  to  complete  what  I  had  in 
mind;  namely,  that  if  we  did  complete 
this  bill  tomorrow,  it  is  anticipated  we 
will  take  up  the  tax  bill  tomorrow,  then? 
This  would  be  the  business  for  tomor¬ 
row,  and  the  tax  bill  to  follow  on  Friday  ? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  doubt 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  to  the  tax  bill  on 
tomorrow.  We  will  be  very  fortunate,  in 
my  judgment,  to  finish  this  bill  tomor¬ 
row,  even  if  we  come  in  early. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  bill  will  be  the 
business  for  tomorrow,  even  if  we  come 
in  early? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  it  will  be  the 
business  for  tomorrow,  regardless.  We 
would  hope  to  finish  it  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  I  am  asking — 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  will  clarify  his  statement  at  this 
point — is  this : 

When  we  complete  the  action  on  this 
bill  tomorrow,  regardless  of  what  it  is, 
this  is  the  business  for  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  take  up  other  business  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  the 
business  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And,  on  Friday  we  will 
take  up  the  tax  bill  as  presently  planned? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o’clock  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  disposi¬ 


tion  whatsoever  to  delay  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  we  can 
finish  it  expeditiously,  but  I  do  believe 
it  is  important  legislation  and  should 
have  full  and  adequate  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  or  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  Congress  or  in  the  interest 
of  the  program,  that  we  fail  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  and  careful  consideration  to  every 
single  amendment  that  could  possibly 
improve  or  correct  this  program. 

This  has  been  illustrated  late  this  af¬ 
ternoon  with  reference  to  a  number  of 
amendments  in  which  it  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done 
to  improve  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  extremely  dis¬ 
tressed  when  in  my  opinion  with  a  little 
more  liberality  and  fairness,  we  could 
have  had  complete  agreement  on  the  ex¬ 
peditious  consideration  of  the  substitute 
earlier  today,  but  it  was  moved  suddenly 
that  we  close  off  all  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  experience 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  would  in¬ 
dicate,  after  the  steamroller  close  off  on 
debate  on  the  substitute,  that  we  are  of¬ 
fering  amendments  that  we  feel  deserve 
full  debate.  We  did  not  even  take  the 
5  minutes  allocated  in  many  instances. 
We  presented  the  amendment  and  ex¬ 
plained  it  in  each  case.  Only  if  a  colloquy 
developed  did  we  use  the  full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  have  the  assurance  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  that  if  it  develops  we  cannot  have 
fair  and  full  consideration  of  all  amend¬ 
ments  in  one  day,  we  will  work  on  tomor¬ 
row  until  we  finish  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  those  amendments, 
or  carry  over  until  Friday — to  meet  early 
Friday  morning — or,  perhaps,  go  over 
into  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell  1 
by  saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  request 
to  come  in  early  tomorrow  is  to  provide 
a  greater  amount  of  time  during  which 
to  discuss  amendments.  Surely,  if  there 
were  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  restrict  debate,  we  would  come 
in  at  the  regular  time,  at  noon  on  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that  fact,  but  unfortunately, 
when  it  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  in 
this  House — 2  to  1,  one  of  the  few  de¬ 
vices  we  have  on  this  side  is  when  a 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  along  with 
this  procedure,  but  I  hope  that  in  doing 
so  we  will  not  be  treated  to  the  same 
kind  of  spectacle  tomorrow  to  which  we 
were  treated  today,  when  we  had  20 
Members  standing  on  the  floor  asking  to 
be  recognized  when  a  motion  was  made 
to  limit  debate  to  a  period  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  obviously  the 
request  was  designed  to  give  greater  time 
during  which  to  discuss  the  bill,  and  not 
to  cut  off  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  intention  were  to 


reduce  the  time  for  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  we  would  come  in  at 
noon.  And,  I  would  presume  that  the 
Members  managing  this  bill  would  try 
and  limit  debate.  But  there  has  been  no 
expression  made  either  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  or  by  any  member 
of  the  subcommittee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  to  unduly  limit  debate. 
And  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  not  the  present  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection  on 
that  assurance  from  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana? 

Thei’e  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11487)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14088)  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  improved  health  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  for  retired  members  and  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  de¬ 
pendents,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15857)  entitled  “An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen’s  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in¬ 
crease  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  Department,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  from  the  minister  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  a 
statement  regarding  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  which  took  place  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  church  school  building. 

I  find  that  this  a  wonderful  expression 
of  hope  for  our  community  and  I  thought 
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my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  this 
capsule  report  of  one  Headstart  program 
in  the  city  of  Seattle. 

Special  Feature  From  the  Rector’s  Desk 

The  Parish  House  has  never  been  noisier. 
Food  smells  permeated  the  place  for  weeks. 
Animals,  birds,  fish,  empty  birds’  nests,  and 
plants  have  been  in  classrooms  which  never 
had  them  before. 

The  special,  intensive,  depth  operation 
Head  Start  Program  took  over  the  place  since 
Church  School  ended  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer. 

It  has  been  the  happiest  summer  in  the 
Parish  House  in  my  rectorate. 

Happiest,  because  as  I  made  my  rounds 
from  gym  to  the  top  floors,  I  watched  how 
each  day,  one  or  the  other  small  boy  or  girl 
would  begin  to  break  out  of  the  silence  of 
emotional  tension,  to  breach  the  barriers  of 
communication  with  their  peer  group  and 
their  elders. 

Happiest,  because  out  of  silence  and  re¬ 
straint  came  the  open  show  of  affection  and 
the  need  for  it. 

Happiest,  because  I  watched  five  year  olds 
come  out  of  the  fear  of  their  parents  and  all 
adults,  to  grab  my  hand  and  pull  me  to  their 
messy  paint,  shapeless  clay  figures,  or  just 
to  lean  up  against  my  body. 

Happiest,  because  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  some  of  the  neighborhood  Indian 
children  participating,  rather  than  sliding 
down  the  parking  lot  blackberry  patch,  or 
climbing  the  cement  wall  to  hang  themselves 
on  their  clothing  as  they  are  impaled  on  the 
raw  edge  of  the  chain  link  fence! 

Happiest,  because  I  have  observed  that  the 
color  of  a  child’s  face  has  no  color  in  the 
eyes  of  the  friendly  other  child.  Watch  a 
polyglot  mixture  of  Caucasian,  oriental,  ne¬ 
gro,  and  indigenous  children  play,  fight,  eat, 
sleep,  love,  and  work  and  you  have  an  image 
of  what  our  Lord  not  only  wants  for  them, 
but  for  their  parents,  too ! 

Happiest,  because  I  could,  with  candor, 
discuss  the  problems  of  emotional  and  poli¬ 
tical  resistance,  the  conflicts  arising  from 
Federal  aggressive  planning  as  against  cau¬ 
tious  conservative  local  resistance  and  see 
the  reasons  for  it  and  some  of  the  solutions 
that  are  aworking. 

Happiest,  because  of  the  chance  to  meet 
some  of  the  recognized  leaders,  to  hear  their 
thoughts,  to  test  thir  reactions,  to  share  ob¬ 
servations,  and  their  hopes  for  the  emotion¬ 
ally,  or  intellectually,  or  socially  deprived 
children  who  are  the  victims  of  famiy  or  so¬ 
cial  climate  beyond  their  control  or  correc¬ 
tion. 

Happiest,  because  by  sharing  our  facilities, 
we,  the  volunteers  from  the  Parish,  have 
moved  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wider 
community  and,  God  willing,  a  healthier, 
happier,  better  adjusted  future  for  at  least 
45  four  and  five  years  olds. 

P.  E.  Langpaap. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT  FOR 

REGULATORY  AGENCIES — CON¬ 
TROL  OF  IMPROPER  INFLUENCE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
long  the  problem  of  influence  peddling 
by  those  who  seek  to  influence  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  quasi-judicial  Federal  agencies 
has  continued. 

There  is  evidence  that  questionable 
efforts  to  influence  Federal  decisions  con¬ 
tinue  today,  more  than  6  years  after  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  studied  the  problem  in  detail 
and  recommended  legislation  to  provide 
a  solution. 


Many  investigations  before  and  after 
that  study  have  disclosed  improper  in¬ 
fluence  on  Federal  agencies  with  regu¬ 
latory  responsibilities  in  making  deci¬ 
sions. 

It  was  found  that  pressures  and  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  Federal  board 
members.  These  requests  were  made  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  by  nongovern¬ 
mental  persons  who  sought  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  a  particular  case,  award, 
rule,  or  other  decision. 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  study  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  prohibit  such  vio¬ 
lations.  I  am  today  again  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  put  an  end  to  secret 
influencing  and  reassure  the  integrity  of 
decisions  taken  by  Federal  governmental 
agencies. 

This  bill  provides  clear  standards  of 
conduct  for  agencies  in  the  making  of 
their  decisions  which  affect  the  public. 
This  “clean  hearings  bill”  provides  stiff 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  to  bear  improper  influence 
on  an  agency  and  for  those  within  an 
agency  convicted  of  failure  to  disclose 
attempts  at  influence. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  repre¬ 
sents  a  necessary  step  toward  insuring 
the  judicial  integrity  of  all  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  settling  questions  over 
which  there  is  contention. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  all  communi¬ 
cations  with  an  agency,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  regarding  matters  adversary  in 
character,  be  made  openly  and  as  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  proceeding  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  assure  all  that  any 
vested  interest  or  person  will  have  to 
operate  in  the  open  and  on  the  record. 

This  bill  is  one  originally  introduced 
by  me  in  1960.  The  bill  is  the  result  of 
thorough  study  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  was 
and  still  is  seriously  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  administra¬ 
tive  decisions  where  there  is  an  adversary 
proceeding.  After  long  study  and  due 
deliberation,  they  finally  concluded  that 
this  was  the  best  approach. 

This  bill  eliminates  secrecy  and  re¬ 
quires  the  spreading  on  the  record  of  all 
representations.  This  would  more  ef¬ 
fectively  eliminate  ex  parte  representa¬ 
tions.  By  following  this  line  of  approach 
rather  than  strict  prohibition,  it  deals 
with  the  very  difficult  question  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
feel  that  on  behalf  of  constituents  they 
are  properly  required  to  make  represen¬ 
tations. 

Therefore,  rather  than  prohibit  such 
representations,  this  bill  simply  requires 
that  they  be  spread  on  the  record  so 
that  all  parties  may  have  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  a  representation  has  been 
made.  This  gives  all  parties  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  preserves  by  elimination  of 
secrecy  the  integrity  of  the  decision. 

Earlier  this  session  we  passed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  bill  which  insures 
ready  access  to  the  public  of  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  agency  files.  This  bill 
would  insure  that  those  files  are  com¬ 
plete. 


I  urge  that  committee  consideration  of 
this  bill  begin  at  once,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lateness  of  the  session.  The 
questions  of  ethics  and  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  maintaining  the  public’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  integrity  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  This  bill  which  establishes  a 
guideline  for  actions  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  dealing  with  regulatory  agencies 
is  one  more  fundamental  step  in  this 
process. 

Many  in  the  Congress  have  for  a  long 
time  spoken  out  strongly  in  support  of 
the  need  for  higher  standards  of  conduct 
within  the  Government.  Too  often  those 
voices  have  been  drowned  out  by  the 
deafening  roars  of  silent  apathy. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  speak  out  once  and  for  all  with 
a  strong  clear  voice  by  establishing  film 
standards  of  conduct  which  apply 
equally  to  all. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
BE  ABOLISHED 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
abolishing  the  so-called  antipoverty 
program.  It  is  one  of  the  worst,  mis¬ 
managed  extravagant,  and  wasteful 
Federal  programs  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

The  wrong  people  are  siphoning  off  the 
taxpayers’  money  and  I  believe  that  if 
our  folks  back  home  knew  what  had 
really  happened  in  this  program  they 
would  rise  up  in  anger  and  demand  the 
teimination  of  this  iniquitous,  spend¬ 
thrift  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money.  In 
my  opinion,  this  program  has  failed 
wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

We  need  to  adopt  a  different  approach, 
a  program  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
poverty  stricken.  We  need  to  cast  aside 
this  cruel  hoax  which  has  held  out  hope 
for  those  actually  in  need  but  who  have 
never  been  reached.  It  is  shot  through 
with  waste,  extravagance,  inefficiency, 
and  cynical  disregard  of  the  poor. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  help  the  poor  and  oppressed  at  any 
time  and  I  am  ready  to  act  against 
poverty  whenever  a  workable  program  is 
devised,  but  we  are  not  asked  here  to 
support  some  new  and  promising  plan 
to  relieve  or  eliminate  poverty;  we  are 
asked  to  support  a  program  which  has 
been  tried  and  proven  ineffective,  waste¬ 
ful,  and  even  corrupt. 

We  know  that  tax  money  was  squan¬ 
dered  in  rental  and  renovation  of  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  we 
know  of  costs  of  $39,205  for  each  of  42 
graduates  produced  1  year  at  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  women’s  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ter;  I  personally  know  of  officials  in  the 
poverty  program  whose  attitude  toward 
the  poor  is  nothing  short  of  cynical;  we 
know  of  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
poverty  program  that  I  could  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  citing  instances  of  mis¬ 
management  and  ineffectiveness. 
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Now  we  are  asked  to  pay  more  money 
for  more  mismanagement.  I  can  find  no 
safeguards  against  waste  and  mis¬ 
management  in  this  bill;  I  can  find  no 
correctives  for  the  many  abuses  which 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

I  have  a  duty  to  speak  for  both  the 
have’s  and  the  have  not’s  in  opposing 
this  measure.  Nothing  has  aroused  the 
workingman  more  this  year  than  to 
learn  that  his  hard-earned  money  is 
passed  out  lavishly  to  no  effective  end. 
Nothing  has  disappointed  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  more  than  to  be  told  a 
billion  dollars  would  be  spent  to  relieve 
their  distress  and  then  to  find  that  most 
of  the  money  went  into  the  pockets  of 
bureaucrats  and  people  of  influence 
rather  than  into  the  hands  of  the  truly 
deserving. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest 
poverty  areas  in  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  alternatives.  There 
are  programs  already  provided  for  by  law 
which  will  do  much  of  what  this  program 
promised  to  do.  With  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress  in  various  areas  of  our  country,  we 
can  devise  new  programs  which  can  help 
our  poor  people,  and  I  am  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  a  proper  program  that  promises 
to  be  effective. 

This  program  is  not  the  only  answer  to 
poverty;  it  is  not  even  a  good  answer. 
To  continue  this  sort  of  thing  will  pre¬ 
vent  development  of  a  measure  which  will 
work,  and  on  that  basis,  I  ask  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  join  me  in  defeating  this  bill. 


CINCINNATI  COMBATS  CRIME 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  for¬ 
mation  last  week  by  the  Cincinnati  City 
Council  of  a  special  committee  on  crime. 
Proposed  by  Councilman  John  Held,  the 
creation  of  this  committee  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Cincinnati  City 
Council. 

Its  purpose  is  to  conduct  an  immedi; 
detailed  and  in-depth  investigation  rfnd 
analysis  of  all  aspects  of  public  safety  in 
Cincinnati,  with  special  emphasis/On  the 
prevalence  and  increase  of  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  of  traffic  law  violations.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  local  government 
has  launched  an  investigation  of  crime 
in  such  depth,  and  I  hearty  support  and 
commend  the  move. 

Public  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  October  7,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings,  the  committee  will  present 
its  findings  and /recommendations  for 
corrective  measles  to  the  full  council. 
Experts  in  all  fields  of  public  safety  will 
be  called  upon  to  testify,  beginning  with 
Cincinnati^afety  Director  Henry  Sand¬ 
man. 

Due  \jf  its  competent  and  efficient  po¬ 
lice  foOce,  Cincinnati  has  been  relatively 
free  /ff  violent  crime  and  gang  warfare  in 
tho/past.  However,  recent  figures  show 
tjrtat  criminal  offenses  against  persons  in 


Cincinnati  increased  14.4  percent  for  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1965.  Furthermore, 
total  major  crimes  in  all  categories  show 
an  overall  increase  of  10.8  percent  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1966. 

It  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  crime  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  is  fast  reaching 
emergency  proportions,  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  City  Council  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  supplementing  concern  over  the  ris¬ 
ing  crime  rate  with  prompt  action  aimed 
at  substantially  reducing  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  The  formation  of  the 
special  crime  committee  is  proof  that 
Cincinnati  will  not  tolerate  large-scale 
crime  and  readily  accepts  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  insuring  the  safety  of  her  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  my  hope  that  other  cities  will 
follow  the  fine  example  set  by  Cincinnati 
and  initiate  similar  studies. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  particu¬ 
larly  enlightening  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1966, 
entitled  “We  Must  Keep  This  A  Safe 
lity.”  I  would  also  like  to  include  a 
>tember  24  article  by  Sharon  Moloney, 
frdm  the  same  newspaper  describii 
vivicUy  the  concern  of  Greater  Cim 
natians  over  crimes  of  violence  and'  re¬ 
lating  the  appalling  experiences  of  sev¬ 
eral  individuals. 

I  have  arranged  a  meeting  tomorrow 
between  thevFBI,  members  off the  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  interested^  citizens.  I 
urge  the  coopeVation  of  afir  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  imHamilton  County  in  the 
forthcoming  investigation  and  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  Cbey  too  join  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  FBI. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Po^t  &  Times-Star, 
Sept.  21,  196< 

We  MtTsyUCEEP  This  a  SXi’e  City 

The  Cincinnati  we  know  has\been  a  city 
where  the  average  citizen  has  fel\safe  going 
about  his/business,  at  his  home  \r  on  the 
streets. 

We  iy&ve  had  spectacular  crimes,  of  Xpurse, 
but  never  has  there  been  any  widespread 
feeling  of  insecurity,  or  fear  that  anyonp  of 
us/might  be  pounced  upon  by  hoodlums  >n 
le  streets.  The  usual  burglaries  or  stickup) 
Occurred  in  the  past,  but  not  the  kind  of1 
mugging  and  acts  of  senseless  violence  and 
vandalism  that  are  happening  now. 

And  such  crimes,  whether  by  two  or  six  or  a 
crowd,  are  occurring  at  an  alarming  rate,  as 
every  newspaper  reader  knows.  The  penal¬ 
ties  slapped  upon  the  hoodlums  by  the  local 
courts  have  been  heavy.  These  penalties  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  put  the  fear  of  the  law  into 
some — but  the  violence  goes  on. 

Councilman  Held  proposes  that  we  try 
harder,  that  we  use  our  wits  to  find  more 
effective  methods  and,  when  those  methods 
are  adopted,  to  back  the  law  with  citizen  co¬ 
operation  (getting  involved)  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  more  tax  money  for  our  safety. 

Nobody  likes  the  thought  of  paying  more 
taxes,  but  if  we  do  not  guarantee  reason¬ 
able  security  of  life  and  property  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  we  have  failed  in  the  first  purpose 
of  government. 

This  city  has  been  generally  free  of  organ¬ 
ized  crime  and  gang  warfare,  thanks  to  an 
efficient  police  force  and  a  strong  public 
opinion  that  did  not  believe  a  city  should 
tolerate  a  “criminal  area”  any  more  than  it 
should  tolerate  a  10  per  cent  rake-off  to  get 
things  done  by  City  Hall. 

Whatever  steps  the  city  and  its  police  take 
in  an  accelerated  effort  to  crack  down  on  the 


breed  of  criminals  who  attack  on  the  street, 
and  break  into  homes,  these  steps  are  nc. 
likely  to  work  overnight  miracles. 

We  see  no  reason  for  pushing  a  panic  but¬ 
ton.  We  see  every  reason  for  giving  safety 
of  the  people  real  priority  with  determina¬ 
tion  to  stop  this  hoodlumism  before  it 
“takes  charge”  of  the  city. 

There  will  be  crime  until  we  gel/the  perfect 
society,  but  this  community  must  not,  and 
will  not,  let  the  hoodlums  run  wild.  We 
have  had  reasonable  security  of  our  persons 
and  homes.  We  do  not  wynt  to  be  in  such 
a  state  of  fear  that  we  ctmer  behind  locked 
doors  at  night,  afraid  tjf  step  out  after  sun¬ 
down. 

Let’s  make  up  ou/' minds  now  that’s  not 
the  way  it  is  goine/to  be,  whatever  the  cost 
in  money  or  in  <ynr  time  and  our  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star, 
Sept.  24,  1966] 

Many  Letters  Describe  Street  Terror — - 
Residents  Say  Courts  Too  Easy  on  Teen 
Gan> 

(By  Sharon  Moloney) 

Cincinnati  woman  describes  how  she 
fpfintically  ran  red  lights  to  attract  help  dur- 
lg  a  terrifying,  high-speed  chase  by  a  car¬ 
load  of  young  thugs. 

Another  tell  show  she  was  terrorized  by 
a  gang  of  teenagers  who  surrounded  her  car 
and  began  rocking  and  beating  it. 

A  third  said  her  seventh  grade  son  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  injury,  and  possible  death,  when 
somebody  shot  at  his  school  bus. 

“It  broke  two  windows,”  the  boy  said,  “and 
the  bullet  went  right  past  my  face.” 

“Dear  God,  this  boy  is  mine,”  the  woman 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Councilman  John  Held 
and  the  city’s  crime  committee.  “He  is  rough 
and  tough;  a  student  and  a  nice  kid.  Please 
protect  him.  I  will  gladly  send  him  on  canoe 
trips,  shooting  rapids  for  200  miles  and  let 
him  learn  to  be  a  man  ...  let  him  play  foot¬ 
ball  and  take  his  lumps  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment. 

“But  do  I  have  to  pray  he  won't  get  killed 
at  school?” 

The  woman  is  one  of  scores  of  individual 
Cincinnatians  who  have  written  in  their 
firm  support  of  Council’s  crime  investigation 
and  Councilman  Held’s  proposal  for  an  “all 
out  war  on  crimes  of  violence.” 

The  letters  have  come  from  all  over  the 
city.  They  describe  muggings,  beatings  and 
gang  violence  in  the  streets  from  Price  Hill 
and  Western  Hills  to  Avondale  and  Hyde 
Park. 

The  letters  make  it  plain  that  Cincinnatians 
ire  deeply  concerned  with  rising  crime  and 
violence.  And  they  are  angry.  They  are 
feovup  with  what  they  believe  is  too  lenient 
treatment  of  law  breakers.  Almost  without 
exception,  they  call  for  stronger  laws,  strong¬ 
er  enforcement  and  stronger  punishment — 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  juveniles. 

“The  current  idea  that  police  and  pub¬ 
lic  ‘can’t  touch  me — I’m  a  juvenile’ — has 
to  be  changed,”  one  man  wrote.  “As  long 
as  they  run  around  in  packs  and  carry  knives 
and  chains  anckbeat  up  on  innocent  peo¬ 
ple,  it’s  time  tha\this  be  changed  sd  some¬ 
one  can  touch  thei&e-but  good.” 

People  recommended  harsher  punishment 
for  juveniles — from  \  permitting  teachers 
to  spank  students  to  \>roviding  stiffer  jail 
terms,  and  fewer  probations.  Several  rec¬ 
ommended  fines  for  parents  of  delinquents. 

One  man  suggested  a  stiWig  new  law  di¬ 
rected  specifically  at  youth\gang  violence 
and  providing  for  “severe  punishment  for  the 
ones  involved  in  second  or  tim'd  assaults 
and  destruction  of  property.  Treating  them 
as  individual  juveniles,  with  a N^colding, 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  answer.” 

The  letter  writers  without  exceptiodv sym¬ 
pathized  with  police,  favored  more  and  iWgh- 
er-paid  police  officers  and  heaped  mostS.of 
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blame  for  the  crime  increase  on  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  which  “have  shackled 
too  lenient  judges  and  even  law¬ 
yers. 

“If  a  'policeman  so  much  as  touches  one 
of  these 'iuvenile  thugs  some  lawyer  will 
yell  police\brutality,”  one  woman  wrote 
angrily. 

Another  maV wrote,  “We  should  judge  dif¬ 
ferent  crimes  oH.  their  merits  in  the  courts, 
either  guilty  or  nb±  guilty,  and  quit  the  petty 
practice  of  freeing\a  criminal  because  some 
form  was  written  in 'blue  ink  when  it  should 
have  been  black — another  lawyer  joke.” 

One  Hyde  Park  wonnui  cited  five  separate 
incidents  of  violence  which  she  and  her 
family  had  either  seen  o\  been  involved  in 
in  less  than  a  year.  These  included  prowlers 
at  the  home,  a  child  beatenSxip  in  a  school 
washroom  and  another  child  Ne  woman  saw 
being  beaten  by  an  older  man  who  had 
made  homosexual  advances  to  me  child. 

“The  case  (against  the  older  naan)  was 
heard,  and  he  admitted  to  the  chargkof  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  fninor,” 
the  woman  said.  “The  end  result?”  I«was 
walking  the  streets  ‘on  probation’  the  next 
day.  You  wonder  why  you  see  defeat  in  the 
officer's  eyes?  I  don't.  Check  this  man' 
(the  child  molester)  record.  It  reads  like-' 
‘who’s  going  to  commit  the  next  mass  mur¬ 
der.’  ” 

“Let’s  put  some  laws  in  that  protect  this 
city,”  she  said.  “Make  the  laws  tough.  And 
use  them  to  their  full  advantage.  Or  shall 
we  carry  our  own  guns?  I  say  no.  We 
should  double  the  action  all  the  way — double 
the  police  force,  double  their  pay,  double 
the  laws.  Do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  innocent  and  that  includes  police 
officers.” 


VIETNAM  CONFERENCE  IN  MANILA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  presi¬ 
dent — and  the  leaders  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  lending  military  and  economic 
support  to  the  Vietnamese  people — will 
soon  be  meeting  in  the  Philippines. 

We  all  look  forward,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
results  of  that  Conference.  And  we  wish 
the  participants  well. 

In  this  connection,  I  noted  with  in¬ 
terest  the  results  yesterday  by  Senator 
Javits,  of  New  York.  He  said  some  nice 
things  about  the  coming  Conference. 

Then,  he  said  that  he  hoped  it  would 
produce  more  than  the  meeting  of  Amer3 
ican  and  Vietnamese  leaders  at  Honoli 
in  February. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  Senator’s  remarks. 

I  wonder  if  he  has  looked  at  the  Record: 

I  wonder  if  he  has  compared  the 
promises  of  the  Honolulu  Conference 
with  the  performance  of  the/Americans 
and  the  Vietnamese  in  the  short  time 
since  that  meeting. 

I  commend  to  his  leading  the  44- 
page  report  on  Vietnamese  development 
prepared  for  the  P/esident  by  Robert 
Komer,  his  special  assistant  for  nonmili¬ 
tary  programs  in IPietnam. 

Honolulu  held  out  the  promise  of 
progress  on  th/r  political  front. 

■  an  election  law  was  writ- 
were  held — in  which  more 
nt  of  the  registered  voters 
nd  an  Assembly  to  write  a 
already  meeting  in  Saigon, 
iment  of  Vietnam  made  a 
it  kept  that  promise. 


Steps  to  combat  inflation  were 
promised  at  Honolulu. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  devalued 
its  currency  by  50  percent. 

Taxes  were  raised. 

Port  congestion  was  cut — and  the 
volume  of  imports  doubled. 

The  cost-of-living  index  has  stopped 
rising — and  the  money  supply  in  circula¬ 
tion  has  dropped. 

A  promise  was  made — and  kept. 

New  efforts  to  bring  the  Vietcong  to 
the  Government  side  were  made  at 
Honolulu. 

As  a  result,  more  than  12,000  Vietcong 
had  moved  to  the  Government  side — and 
are  being  cared  for.  More  surendered  in 
7  months  than  in  all  of  1965. 

So  action  followed  promise. 

Special  help  to  rui’al  areas  was 
promised. 

Electric  power  has  begun  to  flow  to  the 
homes  of  144,000  Vietnamese  farmers. 
New  credit  arrangements  have  been 
made.  The  supply  of  fertilizers  and  tools 
has  increased. 

Another  promise — and  more  perform- 
jce. 

could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  thj 
pleads  of  Honolulu  and  the  performai 
record,  of  the  few  intervening  months 

Let  n\e  say  merely  that  it  is  not  bast  a 
good  record — it  is  an  amazing  Record. 

If  the\  Philippines  meeting  next 
month  produces  as  much — v rtf  and  the 
Vietnamese  Xpd  all  free  men  can  be 
grateful. 

TNi 

(Mr.  RESNICK  aVed  and  was  given 
permission  to  addvess\the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  yevise  \nd  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RESNIOfL  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
night,  durinvr  a  debate  in  HWlson,  N.Y., 
my  Republican  opponent,  \Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr., J/o  the  surprise  of  everyone,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  President  of  theVlnited 
States/make  a  pilgrimage  to  France  to 
enlisy  the  aid  of  President  Charlek  de 
Gmflle  as  a  mediator  in  the  Vietns 
conflict. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Unitec 
'States  should  “stop  doing  things  to  irri¬ 
tate  De  Gaulle,”  whom  he  considered  of 
stature  equal  to  Winston  Churchill, 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

I  am  thoroughly  appalled  by  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  rely  upon  President  de  Gaulle, 
of  all  people,  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Vietnam.  I  consider  President  de 
Gaulle  to  be  thoroughly  unqualified  to 
mediate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  any¬ 
thing,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Since  he  became  President  of  France 
in  1958  that  country  has  followed  a  for¬ 
eign  policy,  conceived  and  directed  by  De 
Gaulle,  that  has  been  consistently  anti- 
American,  anti-British,  and  anti-Com- 
mon  Market.  He  has  personally  at¬ 
tempted  to  move  France  away  from  her 
Western  allies  into  a  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  policy  has  resulted  in 
the  French  refusal  to  admit  Britain  to 
the  European  Common  Market.  And  it 
has  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  progress 
by  the  Common  Market  on  virtually 
everything. 


In  addition,  De  Gaulle  has  wrecked 
NATO  by  removing  his  troops  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  have  NATO  troops  or  headqua 
on  French  soil.  He  has  also  refused^to 
pay  the  French  share  of  expense/'  for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  vCongo 
and  elsewhere  because  he  felt  thsa  keep¬ 
ing  peace  in  these  areas  was  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  France.  Avar  these  the 
actions  of  a  man  of  peace?/  Is  this  the 
kind  of  a  man  who  can  mooiate  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  in  Vietnam? 

What  is  even  more  dangerous  for  the 
longrun  peace  of  the/world  is  President 
de  Gaulle’s  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1962  and 
his  flat  refusal  t/f  sign  that  treaty.  Red 
China  is  the  omy  other  power  that  has 
refused  to  sign  this,  the  first  encouraging 
step  toward/controlling  nuclear  weapons 
and  their/proliferation  that  the  world 
has  seer 

In  addition  to  the  incredible  creden- 
tialsJDe  Gaulle  has  methodically  sought 
to  iveaken  the  friendly  relations  that 
h^ve  existed  between  the  United  States 
id  France  since  the  days  of  LaFayette. 
Jhy,  more  American  dead  lie  buried 
under  French  soil  then  are  buried  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  wreck  this  friendship  through 
his  consistently  hostile  anti-American 
statements.  Further,  by  demanding 
gold  in  return  for  dollars,  he  has  reduced 
U.S.  reserves  of  gold  and  weakened  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  and  value  of  the 
dollars. 

Perhaps,  the  most  telling  criticism 
however,  is  the  record  of  French  actions 
in  southeast  Asia.  For  years  the  French 
attempted  to  hold  onto  their  colonies 
while  more  foresighted  nations  like 
Britain  were  building  a  civil  service  and 
training  local  people  in  the  methods  of 
democratic  government.  France  did 
none  of  this.  After  this  deplorable 
performance  and  after  losing  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  President  de  Gaulle 
gratuitously  suggested  in  Cambodia  just 
2  weeks  ago  that  the  United  States 
should  simply  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Fish’s  suggestion  leaves  me 
aghast.  If  there  is  any  one  man  who  is 
least  qualified  to  mediate  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  it  is 
larles  de  Gaulle.  Can  any  responsible 
candidate  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Congress- 
markin  good  faith  make  such  a  danger¬ 
ous  suggestion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Ford, 
if  this  suggestion  is  something  that 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  dreamed  up  all  by 
himself,  or  if\his  is  the  official  policy  of 
the  RepublicairParty? 


TO  EXTEND 
Speaker,  I  ask 


GENERAL  LEA> 

Mr.  GIBBONS, 
unanimous  consent  tthR  all  Members 
may  have  general  leave  too-evise  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  during  the  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ro\- 
call  No.  303  I  am  recorded  as  not  vot 
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public  servants  might  be  long-term 
leaves  of  absence  and  accelerated  secur¬ 
ing  oPtenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  in  this  area  a  chance 
to  make  naany  Federal  programs  which 
depend  on  Itoal  implementation  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  efficient  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  anJevels  of  government  im¬ 
prove  their  performance  on  all  programs. 


A  BRIGHT  SPOT  r&THE  VIETNAM¬ 
ESE  w) 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  (at  th^re quest  of  Mr. 
Dingell)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  ptait  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extranbpus  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  SpeakN  on 
Monday  last,  I  had  occasion  inN^his 
House  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
ministration  would  not  send  U.S.  trooj 
into  the  Mekong  Delta  area  in  South' 
Vietnam  where  there  are  no  North  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  and  where,  until  now,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  apar- 
ently  doing  reasonably  well. 

Recently  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  Washington  sent  out  a 
variety  of  materials,  including  an  article 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July 
11,  1966.  This  article  was  headlined  “A 
Bright  Spot  in  the  Vietnamese  War”  and 
was  preceded  by  the  following  summary 
in  bold  type: 

While  war  elsewhere  dominates  the  head¬ 
lines,  in  the  Mekong  Delta  some  quiet  gains 
are  being  made  against  the  Reds.  More 
than  that:  the  South  Vietnamese  are  doing 
the  Job  themselves,  with  little  direct  mili¬ 
tary  help  from  the  U.S. 

The  article  states  that  “the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  delta  have  turned  a 
losing  proposition  into  a  winning  one,” 
and  that  “while  bringing  more  U.S. 
troops  into  the  delta  might  speed  things 
up,  that  is  not  what  the  Vietnamese 
want.” 

The  text  of  the  article  from  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jul\ 
11,  1966] 

Phong  Dinh  Province. — Here  in  the  idsh 
Mekong  Delta,  all  but  lost  18  months/ ago, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  turned  the 
tables  and — with  a  minimum  of  U/S.  aid — • 
is  giving  the  Communists  a  severemrubbing. 

So  far  this  year,  more  than/ 2,500  Viet 
Cong— equal  to  five  Red  ba/talions — have 
deserted  to  Govenment  force 

This  is  Just  one  sign  of  progress.  Saigon’s 
"pacification  program”  hafi  also  been  making 
measurable  headway  in Jft le  Delta  region. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  Delta  populatio^T  living  in  1,100  of  the 
4,000  hamlet  areas /Was  under  shaky  Govern¬ 
ment  control. 

Now,  more  thrfin  55  per  cent  of  the  people, 
in  1,884  hararfets  and  working  more  than 
half  the  productive  land,  are  living  in  rela¬ 
tively  “sa^ure”  parts  of  the  Delta,  only 
occasionally  harassed  by  terrorists.  Another 
20  pejr  cent  are  In  Provinces  undergoing 
cleanfmce.  The  rest — roughly  1.3  million 
ale — remain  under  Communist  control. 


Although  the  turnabout  In  the  Delta  has 
been  overshadowed  by  military  actions  far¬ 
ther  to  the  north,  it  has  far-reaching  Im¬ 
plications. 

RICE-BOWL  COUNTRY 

The  Delta  is  rich,  both  in  food  and  in 
manpower.  Altogether,  5.5  million  people 
live  along  the  Mekong  and  Bassac  rivers  anlfT 
interconnecting  canals,  and  near  the  soggy 
Plain  of  Reeds  and  coastal  mangrove  swamps 
and  marshes. 

•This  is  the  country’s  rice  bowl.  For  many 
years  the  Viet  Cong  have  used  the  Delta  as 
a  source  of  rice,  money,  consumer  goods  and 
men.  If  the  Reds  can  be  deprived  of  the 
Delta’s  riches,  their  efforts  to  win  will  be 
badly  crippled. 

No  one  expects  the  Viet  Cong  to  be 
knocked  out  overnight.  In  fact,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  still  is  having  plenty  of  trouble 
moving  rice  from  its  own  areas  to  hungry 
markets  in  Saigon  and  elsewhere. 

But  consider  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  have  been  doing  here  with  the  help 
of  1,800  U.S.  advisers  and  two  small  com¬ 
bat-support  units — some  4,500  Americans  in 
^.all. 

.Last  month  alone,  South  Vietnamese  units 
of\the  Fourth  Corps  started  37,000  small-/ 
uni\  actions  and  24  air-mobile  operation/ 
killing  more  than  1,800  Viet  Cong  and  ca 
turingNons  of  equipment.  The  kill  ratio, 
which  once  favored  Government  forpes  by 
3  to  1,  noW  has  improved  to  4  to  1. 

The  Viet  Gong  are  now  found  to/oe  back¬ 
ing  off  from  'Government  atterm/s  at  sus¬ 
tained  battalionyand  regimental/size  actions, 
having  realized  Dheir  vulnerability  in  open 
Delta  country.  But  that  hadn’t  stopped  the 
action.  The  meanSVto  find  and  force  the 
Reds  to  fight  has  be«a  skillfully  developed. 

Says  a  top  officer  at/Fourth  Corps  head¬ 
quarters:  “We  have  tjrfe  iSitiative.  The  Viet 
Cong  still  set  ambtfshes-Nome  very  clever 
ones — but  we  use .mobility  and  firepower  to 
isolate  them,  gam  superiority,  of  numbers 
and  then  destroy  them  with  liymmer-and- 
anvil  tactics.” 

The  big  problem  here  is  no  longer  purely 
military,  but  aligning  the  military  aS^  civil 
efforts  iiVthe  pacification  program. 

There  is  money  enough  available,  thihaks 
to  tjm  U.S.,  and  troops  enough,  thanks 
to  Sfaigon.  But  there  is  a  severe  shortage  a 
cjidres,  the  skilled,  hard-core  experts  needed 
make  the  program  work. 

Military  commanders  feel  they  can  “liber¬ 
ate”  more  than  600  Viet  Cong  hamlets  this 
year,  but  a  new  13-week  course  to  train 
cadres,  now  in  operation,  will  provide  enough  . 
Government  teams  for  no  more  than  300 
hamlets.  That  puts  a  ceiling  on  what  can  be 
done. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Each  hamlet  of  2,000  people  that  is  won 
from  the  enemy  requires  a  static  defense  to 
guard  it  from  counterattack,  and  a  59-man 
pacification  team.  The  team  combines  skills 
in  construction,  psychological  warfare  and  a 
broad  range  of  civic  action. 

The  team  must  take  a  census,  recruit  a 
local  paramilitary  force,  set  up  defense  ob¬ 
stacles  and  communications  systems,  or¬ 
ganize  the  people  into  units  with  specific 
tasks,  appoint  a  governing  committee  for 
the  hamlet,  and  root  out  the  remains  of 
Viet  Cong  Influence. 

The  program  is  well  under  way,  after 
months  and  years  of  delay.  The  Americans 
are  deeply  involved.  You  see  them  every¬ 
where,  working  with  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts.  They  are  U.S.  Army  advisers, 
or  representatives  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public 


Affairs  office,  the  AID  program,  Catholic  Re/ 
lief  Service  and  other  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions. 

These  Americans  are  working  hard 
reform,  and  projects  in  education,  socjdl  wel¬ 
fare,  public  works,  administration/  police, 
postal  system  and  health.  Direct  l/S.  aid  for 
these  projects  ranges  from  ofliccvfcquipment, 
cameras  and  generators  to  Ipdrges,  motor 
scooters,  trucks  and  bulldoze 

Since  the  first  of  this  ye/r,  Americans  in 
the  Delta  have  distributed /(, 000  tons  of  relief 
goods  and  helped  build/49  new  schools,  80 
classroom  additions,  Z8  marketplaces,  69 
bridges,  13  water- purification  systems  and  14 
dispensaries. 

While  work  goes/on  in  the  villages,  South 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  clearing  large 
stretches  of  Arterial  Highway  4,  which  snakes 
280  miles  across  the  Delta  from  Saigon  to 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Camau  Peninsula. 

Talk  is  heard  here  from  time  to  time  that 
a  divisipft  of  American  or  South  Korean 
troops ^ill  soon  be  arriving  to  help  break  the 
two-d^cade  Communist  grip  on  the  Delta. 
But/South  Vietnamese  commanders  say  that 
is  >not  likely,  because  their  own  forces  are 
>ing  well  enough  on  their  own.  They  would 
ot  particularly  welcome  "outside”  troops— 
and  many  Americans,  for  their  part,  are  not 
keen  on  “Delta  duty.” 

Says  one  U.S.  military  adviser:  “The  big 
problem  is  not  knocking  off  the  Viet  Ceng 
in  any  particular  sector,  but  having  to  leave 
battalions  behind  to  provide  constant  secu¬ 
rity.  That  is  the  kind  of  static  warfare — you 
might  just  as  well  call  it  guard  duty — the 
local  recruits  ought  to  be  doing,  not  Ameri¬ 
can  combat  battalions.  No,  the  need  is  not 
for  Americans,  but  for  more  regional  and 
popular  forces  and  more  trooplift  to  ferry 
the  South  Vietnamese  regulars  around.” 

Lieut.  Gen.  Dang  Van  Quang,  43,  the  Delta- 
born  commander  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  em¬ 
phasizes:  “We  still  don’t  have  enough  heli¬ 
copters  for  proper  mobile  operations.  They 
keep  promising  and  promising  in  Saigon. 
Just  words.  So  I  cannot  do  as  I  like.  With 
more  helicopters  I  could  further  increase  my 
operations.” 

During  the  past  year  the  regular  forces — 
called  ARVN,  for  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam — have  grown  by  25  per  cent  in  the 
Fourth  Corps  area.  Mobility  and  firepower 
have  nearly  doubled.  Revitalized  ARVN 
forces  now  total  43,000  men  in  the  Seventh, 
inth  and  Twenty-first  divisions  and  4 
nger  battalions,  2  artillery  battalions  and 
3  Armored  regiments. 

Behind  the  ARVN  are  the  expanding  re¬ 
gion  a\f  ore  es  with  44,000  men,  organized  into 
247  corhnanies;  55,000  men  in  the  popular 
forces  guarding  hamlets  and  manning  out¬ 
posts;  10,(m>  national  policemen,  and  3,000 
airmen  andNsailors. 

The  1,800  *LS.  military  advisers  in  the 
Delta — 500  mark  than  a  year  ago — are  con¬ 
sidered  the  mosK  skilled  American  fighting 
men  assigned  tokany  one  battle  area. 
Another  2,700  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  men  are 
serving  in  two  combkt-support  units:  the 
Thirteenth  Aviation  'Battalion,  with  70 
helicopters  and  transports,  and  Task  Force 
116/2,  with  several  divisioHf  of  river-patrol 
craft. 

Col.  William  R.  Desobry,  4X  senior  Army 
adviser  in  the  Fourth  Corps  Nays  of  his 
men:  “I  was  at  Bastogne.  But  wl^en  I  com¬ 
pare  what  we  had  there  with  the  Americans 
that  we  have  here,  those  here  come'kyt  way 
ahead.” 

A  TOUGHER  BREED 

You  cannot  miss  the  respect  that 
advisers  and  Vietnamese  troops  have  for  eacl 
other. 
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ARVN  officers  are 
Watch  them  in 
rised  that  their 


je  South  Vietnamese  trooper  here  is  a 
tougher,  newer  breed.  He  is  trained,  com- 
mi  Heck  to  action,  then  retrained.  He  is  in¬ 
doctrinated.  He’s  17  to  24  years  old,  small, 
stoic,  resilient,  with  the  faculty  of  surviving 
in  the  hateh,  humid  climate  of  the  Delta. 
When  mouifting  up  for  an  operation  he  does 
not  hang  baclkbut  hops  into  an  aircraft  with 
verve.  He  is  confident  of  winning. 

“I  have  yet  to\ce  a  wounded  ARVN  soldier 
whimper.”  comments  one  veteran  U.S.  ad¬ 
viser.  “He  lies  quietly,  awaiting  treatment 
and  evacuation.  He  Xpows  people  care  about 
him.” 

Leadership  is  improvf 
now  where  the  fighting 
action,  and  you  are  not  s 
casualties  run  high. 

“an  entirely  new  ^Smy” 

Still,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  One 
American  adviser  makes  this  pNnt:  “The 
gap  in  generations  is  clear.  The  outer  South 
Vietnamese  officers  are  very  interested  in 
protecting  their  spheres  of  command  so  they 
can  govern.  They  think  nothing  of\em- 
bezzling.  They  hold  down  talented  ycNnS 
officers.  But  these  youngsters  are  selfless  a: 
motivated.  They  will  form  an  entirely  ne 
Army  in  about  five  years.” 

Another  headache  is  the  Vietnamese  habit 
of  going  absent  without  leave  when  the  mood 
strikes.  Most  soldiers  intend  to  return  to 
their  outfits,  but  only  half  actually  do. 
Virtually  none  go  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  net  loss  to  ARVN  units  in  the  Delta  is 
500  men  a  month.  Another  800  drop  out  of 
the  regional  and  popular  forces.  As  of  now, 
new  recruiting  exceeds  those  losses. 

You  still  hear  stories  of  Government  sol¬ 
diers  “bugging  out”  at  critical  moments. 
Col.  George  A.  Barten,  50,  the  top  U.S.  ad¬ 
viser  until  last  month,  reports:  “Most  re¬ 
marks  critical  of  the  ARVN  troops  in  the 
Delta  are  made  in  the  shock  and  the  heat  of 
battle.  Man  for  man,  if  properly  led  and 
trained,  they’re  as  good  as  our  GI’s  or  the 
South  Koreans  here.  Those  Koreans  have 
the  best  of  the  crack  units.  But  remember 
the  slighting  remarks  we  used  to  make  about 
them  during  the  Korean  War?” 

Colonel  Desobry  adds:  “Our  junior  officers 
do  most  of  the  criticizing.  But  they  don’t 
see  the  whole  picture.  I’ve  watched  ARVN 
troops  advance  against  mines,  grenade  traps 
and  automatic  fire.  That  takes  guts  of  the 
highest  order.  Sometimes  it’s  fantastic. 
And  the  ARVN  does  it  every  day.” 

Viet  Cong  strength  in  the  Delta  is  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  although  the  Viet 
Cong  forces  are  suffering  losses  of  1,000  killed 
and  1,500  desertions  per  month.  Full-tim 
guerrilla  forces  total  30,000  men  in  22  ba 
talions,  backed  by  30,000  political  ca^/es 
and  part-time  guerrillas. 

RED  MORALE :  DROPPING 

Communist  officers  remain  dedicated  and 
highly  motivated.  But  morale  ha*  dropped 
in  the  ranks  because  of  the  hig/  casualties 
and  the  lack  of  victories.  The  Viet  Cong 
no  longer  is  getting  eager  volunteers,  and 
must  now  resort  to  a  draft/  that  amounts 
to  kidnaping.  Boys  of  14/to  16  have  been 
found  in  action 

Battlefield  morale  is/ sagging.  Take  the 
once-dreaded  Tay  Dcynattalion  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  has  been  badly  mauled  enough  to 
have  been  reconstituted  twice  in  eight 
months.  Today, /he  South  Vietnamese  are 
anxious  to  take  Jmem  on. 

This  is  the  /lalysis  of  top  U.S.  advisers  in 
this  area: 

Virtualhj/by  themselves,  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  in  the  Delta  have  turned  a  losing 
proposition  into  a  winning  one.  They  have 
been /roving  they  have  both  the  will  and 
ability  to  win.  The  offensive  spirit  has  taken 
a  firm  hold. 

/hile  bringing  more  U.S.  troops  into  the 
Delta  might  speed  things  up,  that  is  not 


what  the  Vietnamese  want.  They’d  prefer 
more  training  for  their  local  forces,  more 
arms  for  all,  and  more  helicopters  for  their 
ARVN  regulars.  They  want  to  fight  this 
battle  themselves. 

For  all  concerned,  all  this  adds  up  to  a 
plus  in  one  vital  area  of  South  Vietnam. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Conable)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966  debate  in  the  House  is  very  much 
in  the  news  these  days,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  war  on  poverty  legislation 
is  currently  an  important  issue.  In  the 
American  tradition,  both  sides  of  the 
issue  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  judgment  is  passed.  The  opposi¬ 
tion’s  position  has  been  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  record  since  June  of  this  year  when 
the  minority  views  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  were  pub¬ 
lished.  To  provide  a  more  complete 
background  for  evaluating  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  have  requested  that  the  minority 
views  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  follows : 

Minority  Views 

We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  this  legisla¬ 
tion  because  it  merely  repeats  the  high  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  poor  and  raises  their  expecta¬ 
tions  without  providing  the  effective  means 
of  fulfilling  them.  Specifically,  we  oppose 
this  legislation  because  it  does  not  address 
itself  to —  ' 

1.  The  correction  of  the  abuses  which  are 
destroying  the  poverty  program;  or 

2.  The  guarantee  of  involvement  of  local 
government  officials  and  citizens  of  talent 
with  representatives  of  the  poor  at  policy¬ 
making  levels  to  provide  the  indispensable 
ingredient  of  success  for  community  action 
programs;  or 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  partnership  with 
the  States  which  will  allow  them  meaning¬ 
ful  participation  in  the  program;  or 

4.  The  establishment  of  program  and 
funding  priorities  which  would  give  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  needs  of  the  very  young  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  private  enterprise  to  the 
unemployed. 

FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE 

During  the  past  year,  efforts  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  be  helpful  in  drafting 
effective  antipoverty  legislation  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  desired  goal.  A  $200,000  in¬ 
vestigation  was  thwarted  by  lack  of  direction 
and  tactics  resulting  in  a  most  superficial 
effort.  To  date,  no  report  has  been  published 
of  the  findings  of  the  investigation. 

The  promises  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  subsequent  hearings  in 
selected  field  areas  were  totally  unfulfilled. 
The  minority  membership,  available  during 
the  November-January  period  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  waited  patiently  for  field  hearings 
which  never  materialized. 

A  musical  chair  investigative  staff,  which 
at  no  time  included  an  accountant,  was  con¬ 
stantly  confused  by  change  of  directions, 
canceled  trips,  recall  from  investigations,  and 
numerous  changes  in  the  lineup.  Reports 
were  sketchy  and  for  the  most  part  consisted 
of  statistics  and  percentages  which  provided 
little  help  to  draft  sorely  needed  legislative 
changes.  In  December  the  chairman  aston¬ 
ished  subcommittee  members  by  appointing 
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a  three-man  task  force  to  "check  on”  his 
first  investigation. 

No  independent  investigation  was  possible 
under  these  circumstances 

The  widely  heralded  hearings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty 
,in  March  developed  into  an  8-day  parade  of 
administration  spokesmen  and  apologists  for 
the  poverty  program  who  spent  hours  relat¬ 
ing  self-serving  statistics  and  stressing  de¬ 
batable  accomplishments.  The  hearings 
were  so  loaded  that  the  most  critical  witness 
turned  out  to  be  the  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  himself. 

The  minority  recommended  67  witnesses, 
knowledgeable  regarding  all  aspects  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  be  called.  These  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  ignored  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  were  abruptly  terminated.  When  in¬ 
credulous  Republican  committee  members, 
and  the  press,  questioned  Chairman  Powell's 
arbitrary  action,  his  response  was  character¬ 
istic:  “Because  I  am  the  Chairman.” 

The  private  wedding  of  politics  and  poverty 

Perpetrating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions 
of  political  partisanship  involving  a  piece  of 
important  national  legislation  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  witnessed,  committee  Demo¬ 
crats  held  a  series  of  private  caucuses  to 
draft  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend¬ 
ments.  Excluding  Republicans  from  the 
closed-door  sessions,  the  Democrats  sought 
to  write  “a  bill  we  can  defend.” 

In  our  opinion  these  actions  are  an  open 
admission  that  many  Democrats  consider 
the  poverty  program  as  pure  politics  and 
their  own  private  preserve. 

Forty-one  days  after  the  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  of  hearings,  executive  sessions  to  mark 
up  the  bill  were  begun.  The  more  than  a 
month  that  the  Democrats  spent  in  an  effort 
to  hammer  out  a  position  which  they  could 
defend  was  apparently  of  no  avail.  Any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues  quickly  revealed  their  seri¬ 
ous  divisions.  Several  times  executive  ses¬ 
sions  broke  up  in  confusion  as  Democrats 
repeatedly  caucused  in  an  effort  to  unite  in 
a  defensive  position. 

Whip  cracks 

When  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
still  serious  dissension  among  the  Decocratic 
members,  the  chairman  ramrodded  the  bill 
through  the  committee  rather  than  have  it 
subjected  to  amendments.  Republican  pro¬ 
posals  for  substantial  changes  that  would 
have  corrected  present  abuses  in  the  program 
were  summarily  rejected  on  straight  party¬ 
line  votes. 

Thus,  as  the  war  on  poverty  approaches  its 
third  year,  with  abuses,  scandals,  and  waste 
mounting,  no  significant  corrective  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  legislation.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  a 
responsible  and  sincere  investigation  of  the 
program.  Numerous  instances  of  waste  and 
corruption  have  been  exposed,  for  the  most 
part  by  diligent  newspaper  reporters  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There 
is  a  notable  lack  of  inspections  and  exami¬ 
nations  of  expenditures. 

Rules  Committee  refuses  to  hold  hearings 

Congressman  William  H.  Ayres,  joined  by 
other  Republicans,  sponsored  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  advice  of 
the  minority  leader,  to  conduct  a  thorough 
and  bipartisan  investigation  of  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Although  this  proposal  has  had  over¬ 
whelming  support  from  Republicans  and  has 
been  sponsored  by  some  Democrats — notably 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler — the  controlling  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  have  refused  to  even  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  resolution  for  a  select  committee. 

Although  undermanned,  we  will  continue 
to  survey  the  poverty  program,  to  point  out 
the  abuses,  and  to  make  proposals  for  con¬ 
structive  changes. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 

A  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  new  concept  in 
the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
However,  a  "war  on  poverty”  as  a  political 
tool  which  seeks  to  decrease  and  abolish 
poverty  by  Government  fiat  is  new. 

The  entire  economic  progress  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  has  been  marked  by  an  increasingly 
successful  struggle  against  deprivation.  The 
advancement  that  the  U.S.  economy  has 
made  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  with  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  has  decreased  by  13  percent  since  1947. 
The  dimensions  of  poverty 

Using  1964  constant  dollars,  31  percent  of 
the  families  in  1947  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  by  1964  only  18  percent  of  the 
families  fit  into  this  category.  This  remark¬ 
able  decrease  was  accomplished  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  industry,  government, 
and  private  organizations  pursuing  the  joint 
goals  of  economic  progress  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty — not  by  massive  employment 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 

Income  of  families,  1947-64 
[Percent  of  families  with  money  incomes  less 
than  $3,000  (1964  prices)] 


1947  _  31 

1948  _  32 

1949  _ 33 

1950  _  30 

1951  _  28 

1952  _ 27 

1963  _  25 

1954  _  27 

1955  _  24 

1965  _  22 

1957  _  22 

1958  _  22 

1959  _  21 

1960  _  20 

1961  _ 20 

1962  _ 19 

1963  _  18 

1964  _  18 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 
of  Business  Economics. 

Although  substantial  economic  progress 
has  been  made,  we  must  take  a  more  critical 
look  at  the  advancement  of  the  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  poverty.  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  reduction  rate  of  the  total  number  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty  has  slowed  in 
recent  years. 

Overall  advancement  is  further  marred  by 
the  finding  that  certain  groups  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  have  not  made  any  economic  advance¬ 
ment  and,  in  some  cases,  have  become  even 
further  entrenched  in  their  poverty  status. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  families  with 
five  or  more  children  who  live  in  poverty  has 
remained  constant  at  about  1.1  million.  The 
number  of  poor  households  headed  by 
females  increased  from  1959  to  1964. 

Although  the  total  number  of  poor,  non¬ 
white  households  declined  by  200,000  be¬ 
tween  1959  and  1964,  it  is  still  of  serious 
consequence  to  note  that  in  1964  almost  48 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  were  below  the  poverty-income  level. 
As  was  noted  in  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  since  1960  per  capita  income  in  Negro 
sections  of  Los  Angeles  has  declined  and 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  un¬ 
employment  rate.  This  occurred  in  a  5- 
year  period  when  there  was  a  23  percent  per 
capita  income  rise. 

" Nothing  can  be  done  *  *  *  but  to  pay  the 
bill” 

As  the  monetary  commitment  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  poverty  has  increased,  the  rate  of 
the  reduction  of  poverty  has  slowed.  This 
disturbing  phenomenon  was  noted  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  of  1966.  Discussing  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  1966.  Discussing  the 
supplemental  appropriation  to  States  for 
public  assistance,  the  report  states: 


"When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  it  reduced  the  request  for  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance  by  $242,100,- 
000  on  the  basis  that  we  have  been  appro¬ 
priating  hundreds  of  millions  of  additional^, 
dollars  every  year  for  the  past  few  years  for 
programs  that  are  aimed  at  combating  de¬ 
pendency,  and  the  outlook  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment  was  better  than 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  un¬ 
employment  rates  have  gone  to  even  lower 
levels  than  was  anticipated  when  Congress 
acted  on  the  original  appropriation  for  1966. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  request  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  is  not  only  to 
restore  the  reduction  made  by  Congress  last 
year  but  for  an  additional  amount  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $140  million.  Of  course,  this  is 
purely  a  mathematical  calculation  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  under  the  law  but  to  pay 
the  bill.” 

Redirection  for  progress 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mere  increase  of  funds 
will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  economic 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  historic 
period  when  Federal  funds  are  limited,  we 
must  see  that  top  priority  is  given  to  the 
programs  which  will  bring  the  highest  re¬ 
turn  on  our  investment.  A  redirection  of 
programs  and  funding  is  necessary  if  the 
objective  of  the  elimination  of  poverty  is 
to  be  accomplished.  The  war  on  poverty 
must  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  ac¬ 
complishments,  not  its  objectives. 

$2.3  BILLION  LATER 

The  war  on  poverty  has  now  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  2  years.  Two  billion  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  to  wage 
that  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  good 
has  been  accomplished  at  extravagant  cost, 
but  what  return  has  the  taxpayer  received 
for  his  investment?  He  is  daily  treated  to 
headline  stories  of  mismanagement,  abuse, 
and  scandals  concerning  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

Sargent  Shriver  testified  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  accomplishments  and  mistakes 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
made  in  the  past  year.  He  produced  a  welter 
of  self-servicing  statistics  designed  to  prove 
that  the  programs  are  working.  He  even  “ad¬ 
mitted”  a  few  of  the  "setbacks”  like  the 
Black  Arts  Workshop  Job  Corps  problems, 
and  ineligible  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees. 

The  mistakes  that  Mr.  Shriver  admitted 
were  all  points  of  fact,  but  the  balance  of  ' 
accomplishments  and  failures  he  presented 
was  decidedly  lopsided.  Through  a  series  of 
press  releases  and  Republican  poverty 
memos,  we  have  sought  to  present  a  clearer 
picture  of  just  exactly  what  is  happening. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  occurred,  or  to  reproduce 
all  the  excellent  news  stories,  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  highlight  the  problems  so  that 
clear,  carefully  developed  remedies  may  be 
found. 

Our  worst  fears 

As  original  supporters  of  residential,  ex¬ 
perimental  schools  for  unemployed  under- 
priviledged  youths,  the  concept  embodied  in 
the  Job  Corps  program,  we  were  very  appre¬ 
hensive  about  the  mass  production  of  this 
idea.  Our  worst  fears  did  not  begin  to  antic¬ 
ipate  the  heavy  fire  of  criticism  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  been  under  since  its  much 
publicized  initiation.  A  potentially  good 
program  is  faced  with  failure  because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  costs,  political  profiteering,  permis¬ 
sive  disciplinary  policy  and  a  distant  unen¬ 
lightened,  centralized  control. 

A  matter  of  speculation 

The  costs  of  this  single  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  are  appalling.  Costs  everywhere  are 
exceeding  estimates.  The  combination  of 
high  property  rentals,  excessive  salaries,  and 


understimated  site  rehabilitation  costs  has 
resulted  in  a  cost  per  enrollee  that  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  $9,120  to  $13,000  per 
year.  These  costs  merely  represent  the  costs 
per  enrollee. 

When  expenses  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  cost  per  graduate,  the  results  are  even 
more  astounding.  For  example,  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center, 
after  1  year  of  operation,  has  producted  42 
graduates  at  a  cost  of  $39,205  per  graduate. 

If  the  Job  Corps  program  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  it  is  vital  that  costs  per  enrollee 
be  reduced.  We  must,  then,  curb  the  factors 
that  are  causing  the  soaring  costs.  And, 
what  is  the  main  factor?  Improper  loca¬ 
tion  of  Job  Corps  facilities  in  locations  that 
demand  high  rentals  or  unreasonable  re¬ 
habilitation  costs.  The  reasons  that 
prompted  Job  Corps  officials  to  locate  the 
centers  in  such  uneconomical  locations  are 
only  a  matter  of  speculation  at  this  time. 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Women’s  Jtob 
Corps  Center,  which  is  located  in  the  old 
Kanawha  Hotel,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  examples  that  could  be  given.  The 
story  surrounding  this  center  has  been 
documented  in  the  following  Republican 
Poverty  Memo: 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

5,  Mar.  21,  1966] 

"CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.,  HOTEL  CASHES  IN  ON 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

“Lease  a  rundown  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes,  insurance  utilities,  and  repairs. 
Spend  $225,000  renovating  the  building, 
which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

"Result:  One  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

"The  waste  involved  in  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President’s  so-called  war  on 
poverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

"The  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel, 
owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,  whose 
president  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  West 
Virginia  Democrat  and  State  commerce  com¬ 
missioner. 

“  ‘The  rundown  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  presidential  campaign  headquar¬ 
ters  in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior  to 
occupancy  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  in 
August  1965,’  Congressman  Quie  said.  ‘It 
was  subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel 
at  $250,000.’ 

“  ‘In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  percent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,’  Congress¬ 
man  Quie  said. 

“  ‘Our  investigations  have  revealed  that 
in  the  spring  of  1965  a  construction  con¬ 
sultant,  an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two 
separate  occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  to  determine  its  suitability  for  a 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center,’  said  Congress¬ 
man  Quie.  ‘Both  times,  despite  pressure  to 
approve  the  site,  the  consultant  recom¬ 
mended  against  use  of  the  hotel,  reporting 
among  other  things  that  the  building 
would  be  too  expensive  to  rehabilitate.’ 

“Congressman  Quie  said  there  are  ‘obvious 
political  implications’  in  the  arrangement 
and  that  it  is  ‘another  example  of  extrava¬ 
gant  diversion  of  antipoverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians.’ 

“  ‘Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year 
ranges  from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators  gasp 
at  these  figures  and  taxpayers  question  the 
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justification  for  such  an  expensive  program. 
We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  Ihe  Job 
Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con¬ 
cept  *  *  *  however,  the  program  wasn’t 
designed  to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy 
with  influence,’  Congressman  Quiz  said. 
“[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

14A  (supplement  to  Poverty  Memo  14), 

Apr.  15,  1966) 

“CREDIBILITY  GAP  AT  OEO - CHARLESTON 

REVISITED 

“  ‘Congressman  Quie,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  *  *  »  were  inaccurate.’  Thus, 
in  testimony  on  March  23,  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented  by 
Albert  H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  4 
days  earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va„  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  of 
Florida,  took  the  floor  defending  OEO  and 
declaring  that  Congressman  Quie,  inadver¬ 
tently  was  wrong. 

“Further  investigation  in  Charlestoh  not 
only  showed  that  Congressman  Quie  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scanda¬ 
lous  poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat 
officeholder  in  West  Virginia.  Congressman 
Quie  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by 
a  corporation  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  commerce  commissioner  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  is  undenied.  Congressman 
Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  lease  pro¬ 
vides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net  profit, 
after  the  Federal  Government  reimburses  for 
taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  repairs.  Mr. 
Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000.  The  fact 
is  that  the  rent  is  $94,800  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays,  in  addition,  $4,800  a  year 
for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

“Congressman  Quie  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50  percent  of  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40 
percent.  Chapter  18,  article  9(a),  section  4 
of  the  West  Virginia  Code  provides  that 
assessed  valuation  shall  not  be  less  than  50 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  ap¬ 
praised  valuation. 

“Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating 
the  rundown  Kanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin 
said  they  have  spent  only  $178,000.  The  fact 
is  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $345,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Center. 
This  includes  $290,026.60  spent  on  repairs  and 
installation  of  equipment,  $24,936.77  for  elec¬ 
tric,  heating  and  plumbing  items  which  they 
call  ‘maintenance’  and  $30,586.14  for  out¬ 
standing  mechanics  liens. 

“Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it  was 
hosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  in  1965  and 
$508,250  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  including  in 
its  value  0345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
taxpayers’  expense).  The  fact  is  that  reli¬ 
able  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  indi¬ 
cated  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about 
$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston,  the 
Milner-Ruffner,  with  more  land  and  a  more 
valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1  this 
year  for  $200,000. 

“Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square-foot  rental  cost  is  less  than  one  dollar. 
This  figure  must  have  been  computed  by 
dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year  rental 
by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes  an  en¬ 
tirely  meaningless  computation  when  it  is 
understood  that  it  ignores  $4,800  being  paid 
annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel  furni¬ 
ture,  $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (includ¬ 
ing  taxes  on  the  furniture  in  storage  and  the 
hotel's  accounts  receivable) ,  $5,740  paid  an¬ 
nually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  annually 
for  rent  in  addition  to  the  $90,000  reported 


by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful  annual 
square-foot  cost  figures  should  include  all 
annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention  $16,000 
to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and  some 
annually  amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51  reno¬ 
vations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he  fools 
by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading  figures? 

“In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  president  is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on 
property  worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  poverty 
profit  of  38  percent  a  year.  An  OEO  official 
described  the  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps 
arrangement  as  “the  very  best  deal  that 
could  be  gotten.’’  The  taxpayers  might  be 
justified  in  asking  ‘the  best  deal  for  whom?’ 
“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

16,  Apr.  20,  1966] 

“THE  KANAWHA  HOTEL - A  LOGICAL  CHOICE? 

“Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testi¬ 
mony  of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bou¬ 
tin  was  testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Poverty  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee. 

“Congressman  Quie  was  attempting  to 
learn  more  about  a  feasibility  study  that  had 
been  conducted  to  determine  if  the  rundown 
Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  suitable  for  a  Women’s  Job  Corps 
Center. 

“The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasi¬ 
bility  survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suit¬ 
able — and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The 
Kanawha  Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Kana¬ 
wha  Hotel  Corp.,  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  the  State  Senate. 

“Boutin  was  just  one  of  three  OEO  offi¬ 
cials  that  Congressman  Quie  questioned 
about  the  feasibility  study.  He  also  asked 
Benetta  B.  Washington,  of  OEO’s  Women’s 
Centers  Division,  who  had  conducted  the 
study.  She  said  it  was  OEO’s  own  engineers. 
Congressman  Quie  asked  Milton  Fogelman, 
OEO  contracting  officer,  who  had  conducted 
the  feasibility  study.  Fogelman  said  it  was 
Consolidated  American  Services.  He  was 
right.  Boutin’s  version  came  out  like  this: 

“Mr.  Boutin.  ‘Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
GSA  for  us.  The  facilities  that  were  care¬ 
fully  looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the 
Holley  Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel.’ 

“The  ‘hotel  in  question’  was,  of  course,  the 
rundown  Kanawha. 

“Congressman  Quie  had  charged  earlier 
that  the  selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel, 
coupled  with  the  $94,800  annual  rental  and 
the  fantastic  cost  of  rehabilitation  which 
mounted  the  first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at 
least  $477,839.76,  ‘implies  political  favorit¬ 
ism.’ 

“(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  figures 
advanced  by  Congressman  Quie  were  inac¬ 
curate.  Subsequent  investigation  showed 
that  Congressman  Quie  was  right — Boutin 
wrong.) 

“As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures,  Boutin’s 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  ‘carefully 
looked  at’  appears  to  be  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading. 

“In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any.  al¬ 
ternatives  were  considered  for  the  location 
of  the  Charleston  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Quie  had  the  minority  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results: 

“On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  contractor, 
Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She  recalled 
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that  early  in  1965  a  representative  of  Packard 
Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be 
interested  in  leasing  the  hotel  as  a  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crowley  told  this 
man  that  she  was  interested  in  selling  the 
hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She  remembered 
that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and  her  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  was  less  than  5  minutes. 
To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or  studies  of 
the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell, 
OEO,  or  General  Services  Administration, 
which  Boutin  claimed  made  some  studies  for 
the  OEO  program. 

“Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  in 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA  or  OEO  in 
contemplation  of  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  site. 
He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by  any  rep¬ 
resentative  of  these  organizations.  On  April 
6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Creel  confirmed 
that  at  no  time  was  any  offer  made  to  the 
Daniel  Boone  management  regarding  the 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  and  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  no  studies  or  surveys  of  the  hotel  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose. 

“On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  in 
Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said  that 
no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  site 
and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

“On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  the 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  building  on  February  1,  1966,  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken  in 
any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  principal 
stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Ruffner 
Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

“Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965?  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was 
interested  but  was  never  approached. 

“Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said, 
he  would  have  been  very  interested  in  leasing 
the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women’s  Job  Corps 
Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800  annual 
rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

“Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  as  a  six- 
story  building  with  basement  and  penthouse 
which  includes  about  170  bedrooms.  He  said 
the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the  Millner  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  past  3  years 
under  an  arrangement  where  the  hotel 
owners,  received  17  percent  of  the  gross  in¬ 
come.  This  resulted  in  the  following  ap¬ 
proximate  incomes  to  the  hotel:  1965, 
$21,000:  1964,  $18,000;  and  1963,  $14,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  furniture. 

“Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  hotel  and 
its  furniture,  as  well  as  furniture  storage. 

“  ‘It  seems  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as  he  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  much  less 
than  $94,800  a  year,’  Congressman  Quie  said 
in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  today. 
‘Based  on  information  furnished  by  respon¬ 
sible  Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  the 
only  site  considered.’ 

"  ‘This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  in  Mr.  Boutin’s  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,’  Congressman 
Quie  said.  ‘As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so 
many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave  nature 
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are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin’s  entire 
testimony.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
chaotic  and  make-it-up-as-you-go  adminis¬ 
tration  that  seem  to  be  so  much  a  part  of 
everyday  operations  at  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.’  ” 

Silver-salaried  Job  Corps 

Excessive  salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  em¬ 
ployees  have  resulted  in  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  proselytism  of  personnel  from 
existing  school  systems.  An  extreme  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  was  found  at  the  Camp  Gary 
Men’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
where  the  208  staff  personnel  who  make 
$9,000  a  year  or  more  received  an  average  of 
57  percent  increase  in  salary  when  they  were 
employed  at  the  Center.  Further  details  on 
the  salaries  at  Camp  Gary  were  set  out  in  a 
Republican  poverty  memo  and  a  speech 
made  to  the  House  by  Congressman 
Goodell: 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

20,  Apr.  28,  1966] 

“SILVER-SALARIED  JOB  CORPS;  OR  RAGS  TO  RICHES 

“Want  a  57-percent  raise?  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Job  Corps.  The  208  staff  personnel  at 
Camp  Gary  (San  Marcos,  Tex.)  drawing 
salaries  over  $9,000  got  an  average  increase 
of  57  percent  above  their  previous  salary. 
Twenty-two  of  them  more  than  doubled 
their  previous  salary.  Here  are  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp 
Gary  personnel : 


"Position 


Previous 


Present 


Manager  of  personnel . . 

Math  chairman _ 

Citizenship  teacher _ 

Chairman  commercial  skills _ 

Welding  instructor _ 

Teacher  commercial  skills . 

Do _ _ _ _ 

Auto  mechanic  instructor _ 

Drafting  instructor _ _ 

Science  teacher... _ _ 

Duty  officer _ _ _ 

Physical  education  instructor . 


$5,000 
4,730 
4,  800 
4,  650 
3,200 
4,500 
4,  300 

3,  800 

4,  764 
4,700 
4,  500 
4,  600 


$10,  000 
10,080 
10,080 
10,  080 
9,780 
9,780 
9,780 
9,780 
9,780 
9,780 
9,  493 
9,480 


"The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always 
given  by  poverty  officials  for  high  salaries  is, 
‘We  need  the  best  people.’  Is  it  really  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from 
the  leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant 
salaries,  there  is  a  distressing  impact  on 
school  systems.  What  school  board  can  com¬ 
pete  with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  appar¬ 
ently  has  money  to  burn;  154  of  the  208  came 
directly  to  Gary  from  school  jobs.  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  offer  $9,780  to  a  math  instructor 
making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher  making 
$4,200,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  come  to 
Camp  Gary?  Would  a  private  employer  offer 
these  lavish  salary  increases  in  his  business? 

“These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  in  congressional  hear¬ 
ings.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Green  (Democrat  of  Ore¬ 
gon)  ,  the  reason  for  extravagant  costs  of 
Job  Corps  camps  remained  a  mystery  in  the 
hearings.  Camp  Gary  does  not  stand  alone; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a  typical 
outgrowth  of  inept  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

“I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  ur¬ 
ban  Job  Corps  centers  for  full  data  on  their 
staff  salaries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  press 
is  welcome  to  examine  the  complete  salary 
records  of  Camp  Gary  in  my  office.” 

Lack  of  enrollee  screening 

Alarming  incidents  of  violence  involving 
Job  Corps  enrollees  at  the  Job  Corps  centers 
and  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  more  discipline  and  for  a 
more  careful  screening  and  selection  of  en¬ 
rollees.  We  recognize  the  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  disadvantaged  youths  and 
that  a  large  number  of  them  will  have  been 
involved  in  scrapes  with  the  law;  however. 


Congress  did  not  intend  that  Job  Corps 
centers  replace  reformatories. 

The  Job  Corps  should  be  able  to  take  juve¬ 
nile  offenders,  but  the  Job  Corps  officials 
have  the  responsibility  to  know  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  enrollees.  The  following  case 
history,  described  in  statements  to  the  House 
by  Congressmen  Albert  H.  Quie  and  Charles 
E.  Goodell,  reveals  the  type  of  sorry  incident 
that  can  occur  when  Job  Corps  officials  fail 
to  fulfill  their  responsibility; 

“joint  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
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“As  friends  of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  we 
are  deeply  distressed  and  angry  about  the 
philosophy  prevailing  in  its  administration 
today.  Situations  involving  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  from  all  over  the  country  have  come 
to  our  attention  dramatizing  this  point. 
Perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  of  them  all  in¬ 
volves  the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho,  which  we  wish  to  discuss  and 
express  our  indignant  protest  about  today. 

“In  doing  so,  let  the  record  be  clear  that 
we  sponsored  legislation  for  experimental 
‘residential  skill  centers’  as  far  back  as  1961. 
Although  the  administration  opposed  these 
proposals,  we  were  able  in  1963  to  add  such 
a  provision  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  projects  were  never  funded  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“The  1964  Poverty  Act  launched  us  on  a 
mass  production  of  Job  Corps  camps  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  experience.  The  present 
philosophy  of  Job  Corps  administrators  is 
endangering  the  entire  Job  Corps  approach, 
which  can  and  should  help  many  youngsters 
help  themselves.  The  following  case  history 
forcefully  illustrates  our  point. 

“ Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

“On  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious  fight  took 
place  in  a  dormitory  at  the  Mountain  Home 
Job  Corps  Camp.  A  corpsman  was  brutally 
beaten  by  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  a  fellow  corps- 
man,  for  playing  a  radio  in  the  dormitory. 
With  his  victim  prone,  Jones  slashed  his  face 
and  hands  with  a  knife  and  then  plunged 
the  knife  into  his  abdomen. 

“Up  to  this  point,  the  story  seems  like  one 
of  those  unfortunate  incidents  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  occasionally  when  you  put  rough,  hard¬ 
core  young  men  together  in  a  camp.  The 
full  sequence  of  events,  however,  is  appalling 
and  incredible.  They  can  be  summarized 
in  the  following  10  points: 

"1.  Jones,  the  assailant,  was  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  ‘three-time  loser.’  He  had 
three  felony  convictions  against  him,  plus  a 
parole  violation,  when  admitted  to  the  camp. 

“2.  Job  Corps  officials  violated  the  inter¬ 
state  compact  on  parole  and  probations  by 
failing  to  notify  Idaho  authorities  that  Jones 
was  a  parolee  from  California.  Not  only  that, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Idaho  authori¬ 
ties,  officials  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp 
are  unable  to  determine,  or  have  refused  to 
determine,  how  many  of  their  corpsmen  are 
presently  on  parole  or  probation  from  other 
States. 

“3.  Jones  not  only  was  a  three-time  fel¬ 
ony  loser,  he  was  serving  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  in  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  as  a 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

“4.  The  Job  Corps  paid  for  an  attorney, 
bail,  and  psychiatric  treatment  for  Jones. 

“5.  The  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  asked  the  court  to  release  Jones  on 
probation,  without  punishment,  on  the  as¬ 
surance  he  would  be  accepted  back  at  camp. 

“6.  After  release  from  the  hospital,  the 
victim  was  so  mistreated  aud  threatened  by 
Jones’  friends  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp 
that  he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Job 
Corps. 

“7.  Job  Corps  officials  refused  to  sign  a 
criminal  complaint  against  Jones  and  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  with  the  local  prosecuting 
attorney,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy. 


“8.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  to 
subpena  other  corpsmen  in  order  to  get  them 
to  testify  and  at  least  one  of  the  eyewitnesses 
to  the  assault,  standing  3  feet  from  the  scene, 
said  he  saw  nothing.  The  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  is  convinced  that  this  witness  is  guilty 
of  outright  perjury,  but  once  again  Job 
Corps  officials  refused  to  cooperate  or  take 
action  to  assist  the  prosecution. 

“9.  The  U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppe- 
sen,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  warden 
of  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary  (Mr.  L.  E. 
Clapp),  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Idaho 
Board  of  Correction  (Mr.  Mark  Maxwell),  an 
Idaho  parole  and  probation  officer  (Mr.  Al 
Roark),  an  official  of  the  Idaho  Employment 
Security  Agency  (Mr.  Bill  Lesh),  and  the 
Idaho  attorney  general  (Mr.  Allan  Shepard) 
were  so  incensed  by  the  handling  of  this 
case  by  Job  Corps  officials  that  they  met 
jointly  and  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  other 
officials  in  Washington.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  wrote  Mr.  Shriver  in  December  and, 
at  least  until  recently,  had  not  even  received 
the  courtesy  of  a  routine  reply. 

“10.  On  the  pleading  of  Job  Corps  officials, 
the  district  judge  withheld  sentence  on 
Jones  and  placed  him  on  probation  for  2 
years  with  the  condition  that  he  serve  4 
months  in  jail  and  then  return  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

“Law  of  the  jungle 

“The  obvious  result  of  this  case  is  that 
enrollees  at  Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  Camp 
believe  the  law  of  the  jungle  prevails  and 
that  even  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
countenance  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

"Job  Corps  officials  should  be  called  to 
account  for  this  episode.  Do  they  believe 
they  are  teaching  the  young  men  at  the 
Mountain  Home  Camp  constructive  values 
by  their  actions  in  this  case?  What  justi¬ 
fication  do  they  have  for  hiring  an  attorney 
with  Federal  taxpayers’  money,  especially 
when  Idaho  law  requires  that  indigent  de¬ 
fendants  be  furnished  counsel  by  the  State? 
Why  do  Job  Corps  officials  want  Jones  back 
in  the  Job  Corps  under  these  circumstances? 
Do  they  plan  to  put  him  back  in  a  position 
of  leadership  and  authority  over  his  fellow 
Job  Corps  men? 

“Faulty  philosophy 

“This  case,  in  capsule,  demonstrates  two 
damaging  and  dangerous  things  about  the 
way  the  Job  Corps  program  is  now  being 
administered. 

“First,  the  screening  of  enrollees  is  so 
incredibly  haphazard  that  officials  don't  even 
know  when  enrollees  are  on  parole  for  com¬ 
mission  of  major  felonies. 

“Second,  the  philosophy  of  Job  Corps 
officials  is  so  ridiculously  soft  and  confused 
that  they  will  excuse  almost  any  behavior 
by  an  enrollee,  even  when  it  jeopardizes  the 
chance  of  other  enrollees  to  succeed. 

“The  case  of  Paul  Dennis  Jones  in  Idaho 
is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  is  typical  of  of¬ 
ficial  policy  in  the  Job  Corps.  This  kind 
of  approach  in  handling  tough  young  men 
who  have  committed  serious  crimes  perme¬ 
ates  the  entire  administration  of  Job  Corps 
camps.  It  can  be  fatal  to  the  program  unless 
it  is  reversed  by  direct  and  immediate  action. 

“Two  dropouts  from  Camp  Kilmer  recently 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  if  they  had  known  what  it 
was  like.  One  of  them  commented,  ‘Many 
youths  sent  to  court  for  a  minor  crime  were 
given  a  choice  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
reform  school.’  A  common  statement  among 
enrollees  is,  'If  I  go  back,  the  judge  will  put 
me  in  jail.’  Another  enrolle  said,  'The  dor¬ 
mitories  are  ruled  by  gangs.’ 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  Job  Corps  dormi¬ 
tories  are  often  ruled  by  gangs  when  author¬ 
ities  deal  so  foolishly  with  felony  crimes? 
Job  Corps  policy  provides  specifically; 

“  'No  dismissals  from  Job  Corps  can  be 
made  by  centers  without  getting  prior  ap- 
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proval  from  Job  Corps  headquarters  *  *  *. 
Under  no  circumstances,  explicit  or  implicit, 
should  a  resignation  tie  asked  for  or  the 
opportunity  to  resign  offered.’ 

“Realism  needed 

"The  Job  Corps  concept  is  sound,  but  it 
can't  be  administered  successfully  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  coddle  and  encourage  law¬ 
breakers  and  gang  leaders.  Unless  we  start 
getting  some  realism  into  the  Job  Corps 
program,  the  American  people  will  rise  in  in¬ 
dignation  and  probably  sweep  out  the  good 
potential  with  the  bad  performance.  That 
would  be  tragic  for  the  many  youngsters  who 
can  be  helped  by  a  good  Job  Corps  program, 
as  well  as  for  our  society  as  a  whole." 


“[From  the  Office  of  Congressman  Charles 

E.  Goodell,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb. 

10,  1966] 

“delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 

REPRESENTATIVES 

"Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  and  I  addressed  this 
House  with  reference  to  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps,  as  illus¬ 
trated  especially  by  a  case  in  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  Although  two  of  our  col¬ 
leagues,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Con¬ 
gressman  Compton  White,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida,  Sam  Gibbons,  have 
adroitly  answered  with  a  smokescreen,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  and  the  Job  Corps  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  important  facts 
we  presented.  I  regret  that  they  chose  to 
conceal  these  admissions  amidst  a  rain  of 
ill-conceived  and  unfounded  charges  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
and  I  are  misrepresenting  an  isolated  case 
to  undermine  the  Job  Corps.  I  will  not 
reply  in  kind  because1  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  colleagues.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
and  I  were  proposing  the  Job  Corps  concept 
before  either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  were 
in  Congress  and  we  have  consistently  ad¬ 
vocated  the  merits  of  a  sensible  Job  Corps 
program. 

“Not  an  isolated  case 

“I  shall  recount  later  in  my  remarks  the 
specific  admissions  camouflaged  by  these 
gentlemen,  but  let  me  first  deal  with  their 
charge  that  the  Mountain  Home  incident  is 
an  isolated  case.  Far  from  it.  I  shall  cite 
today  only  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
from  all  over  the  country. 

" Camp  Gary,  Tex. 

“Last  July,  three  Job  Corps  enrollees  in 
Camp  Gary,  were  charged  with  shooting  two 
Air  Force  policemen.  Having  been  booked 
for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  they  were 
returned  to  regular  duty  in  the  camp.  Job 
Corps  officials  hired  three  separate  lawyers 
to  defend  the  enrollees  and  the  case  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial  due  to  delays  and  ‘absence 
of  key  witnesses.’ 

“Camp  Breckinridge 

“In  August  last  year  a  Job  Corps  man  on 
leave  in  Billings,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  at  a  policeman  and  wounding  a 
woman  in  a  Billings  bar.  Job  Corps  officials 
not  only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  are  paying 
for  an  attorney,  they  have  flown  the  enrollee 
and  a  security  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky„  to  Billings  at  least 
twice  and  perhaps  more.  The  case  has  still 
not  come  to  trial  and  the  corpsman  remains 
an  enrollee  in  Camp  Breckinridge.  The  ap¬ 
parent  estimate  of  cost  in  this  case  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1,000  to  the  taxpayers  and  perhaps 
a  great  deal  more.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

“  ‘The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  in  my  opinion 
is  a  great  idea,  but  this  Incident  is  wrong 
and  really  burns  me  up.* 

“The  Senator  continues: 


“  ‘These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior.’ 

" Kingsport ,  Tenn. 

“In  December  a  warrant  was  issued  In 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  against  two  young  men 
for  allegedly  bludgeoning  two  victims  with 
a  lead  pipe.  They  left  the  town  that  morning 
for  two  Illinois  Job  Corps  camps  before  the 
warrant  could  be  served. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
examples  of  this  nature.  Job  Corps  camps 
are,  and  should  be,  for  hard-core  youngsters, 
many  of  whom  have  had  brushes  with  the 
law.  They  need  sympathetic  understanding. 
They  also  need  to  learn  discipline  and  social 
values  such  as  respect  for  law  and  order. 
The  present  policy  of  Job  Corps  officials  too 
often  undermines  this  whole  purpose. 

“ Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

“In  the  Mountain  Home  case,  my  two  col¬ 
leagues  and  the  Job  Corps  have  now  openly 
admitted  the  following  devastating  facts: 

“First.  An  enrollee  named  Paul  Dennis 
Jones  did  attack  a  fellow  corpsman  with  a 
deadly  weapon  in  a  Job  Corps  dormitory. 

“Second.  Jones  was  a  three-time  felony 
loser,  including  conviction  for  attempted 
murder. 

“Third.  Job  Corps  screening  procedures  are 
so  haphazard  that  they  had  no  idea  of  Jones' 
previous  record  when  they  took  him  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“Fourth.  Jones  was  in  a  capacity  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Mountain  Home  Camp,  serving  as 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

“Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  does  not  deny  that 
the  victim  of  the  assault  was  drummed  out 
of  the  Job  Corps  by  friends  of  Jones. 

“Sixth.  The  Job  Corps  did  pay  for  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  apparently  for  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment.  A  maximum  of  $50  of  this  cost  may  be 
deducted  from  the  enrollee’s  readjustment 
allowance,  the  rest  to  be  paid  from  Job 
Corps  funds. 

“Seventh.  Job  Corps  officials  from  Wash¬ 
ington  did  telegraph  the  court  that  they 
would  accept  Jones  back  in  the  Job  Corps. 
This  was  done  at  the  time  of  sentencing  by 
the  court,  when  the  full  probation  report 
showing  his  previous  convictions  was  cer¬ 
tainly  available.  Job  Corps  officials  blithely 
claim  that  even  at  that  time,  when  they 
agreed  to  accept  Jones  back,  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  previous  felony  record. 

“Eighth.  The  Job  Corps  still  has  no  pro¬ 
cedure  for  screening  applicants  with  felony 
records  so  that  they  can  conform  to  parole 
and  probation  requirements. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  the  latter  point  raises  one  of 
the  silliest  of  the  answers  apparently  given 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  by  Job  Corps  officials.  I  quote 
my  colleague: 

“  ‘There  is  no  national  file  of  parolees  or 
juvenile  offenders;  and  there  is  no  way. 
except  for  a  prohibitively  costly  security 
check,  in  which  every  facet  of  an  applicant’s 
life  can  be  checked.’ 

“I  would  inform  my  colleague  and  the  Job 
Corps  that  every  State  maintains  records  of 
parolees  and  probationers  in  a  bureau  of 
identification.  In  addition,  if  applicants 
were  fingerprinted,  as  every  inductee  in  the 
military  service  is  fingerprinted,  felony  rec¬ 
ords  could  be  checked  overnight  with  the 
FBI.  This  is  don£  constantly  by  sheriffs  and 
police  officials  in  our  smallest  communities 
around  the  country. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Job  Corps  takes  an 
applicant  who  has  a  felony  record,  they 
should  know  about  it.  The  Job  Corps  has 
a  direct  responsibility  to  work  out  provisions 
so  that  they  are  not  a  party  to  removing 
parolees  and  probationers  from  States,  there¬ 
by  violating  State  law.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  has  been 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  work  out  this  matter 


with  the  Job  Corps.  It  should  be  done  im¬ 
mediately.  The  cases  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  have  cited  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Job  Corps.  They  are  not  Isolated  In¬ 
stances.  They  are  established  policy  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

“I  am  aggrieved  that  our  two  colleagues 
chose  to  slash  back  blindly  and  personally 
when  we  brought  the  Mountain  Home  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Our  state¬ 
ments  were  based  solidly  on  facts  compiled 
by  the  attorney  general  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Allan 
Shepard,  and  a  large  number  of  other  officials 
in  Idaho,  including  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  who  told  me  he  had  re¬ 
viewed  the  attorney  general’s  memo  and  ap¬ 
proved  it.  As  I  stated  to  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  the  prosecuting  attorney  wanted  it 
made  clear  that  Job  Corps  officials  cooperated 
with  him  fully  after  he  refused  to  return 
Jones  to  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  action. 

“I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  memorandum  of  facts  given  to  us  by 
Idaho  officials,  along  with  an  excerpt  from 
bulletin  No.  66-40  of  the  Job  Corps,  relating 
to  legal  services  for  corpsmen  in  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers : 

“  ‘December  31,  1965. 

“  ‘This  memorandum  is  written  at  the  com¬ 
bined  suggestions  of  certain  persons  who 
attended  a  meeting  recently  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppesen,  U.S.  attorney.  In  at¬ 
tendance  were  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  for  Elmore  County,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Clapp,  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Mr.  Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chanrman 
of  the  board  of  corrections,  Mr.  A1  Roard, 
parole  and  probation  officer,  Mr.  Bill  Lesh, 
of  the  Employment  Security  Agency,  Mr. 
Allen  G.  Shepard,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  his  two  assistants. 

“  ‘Mr.  Jeppesen  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  Senator  Church  to  attend  said 
meeting,  which  was  called  primarily  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

“  ‘The  discussion  involved  a  recent  crimi¬ 
nal  incident  at  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,  Idaho.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire 
congressional  delegation  should  be  informed 
both  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  group  regarding  corrective  action 
which  should  be  taken. 

“  ‘On  or  about  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious 
fight  took  place  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
of  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain  Home. 
Said  assault  allegedly  took  place  as  a  result 
of  Truley  Tillman,  a  corpsman,  playing  a 
radio  in  a  manner  disturbing  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory 
leader,  one  Paul  Dennis  Jones  brutally  beat 
Truley  Tillman  about  the  head  and  face. 
While  sitting  astride  the  prone  body  of  Till¬ 
man,  Jones  produced  a  knife  and  slashed 
Tillman  about  the  face  and  hands,  and  then 
plunged  the  knife  into  the  abdomen  of  Till¬ 
man,  inflicting  a  wound  of  approximately 
2 y2  inches  in  depth. 

“  ‘The  matter  was  reported  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  county  prosecu¬ 
tor.  Because  of  the  question  of  Federal  en¬ 
clave,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  called.  An  FBI  investigator  was 
dispatched  to  the  scene  that  night,  interro¬ 
gated  Jones  and  obtained  from  him  a  state¬ 
ment  admitting  participation  in  the  assault. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  approached  that  night  by 
officials  of  the  Job  Corps,  who  attempted  to 
convince  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there  should  be 
no  criminal  proceedings  filed  against  Jones 
and  he  should  be  released  to  the  Corps  for 
administrative  action.  No  person  In  the  Job 
Corps  camp,  either  corpsman  or  official, 
would  sign  the  criminal  complaint  against 
Jones  for  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was,  therefore,  required  to  sign 
the  complaint  himself. 
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“  'It  was  necessary  to  issue  subpenas  and 
require  attendance  of  Job  Corps  witnesses  in 
court.  The  Job  Corp  officials,  through  their 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  hired  Mr.  Robert 
Rowett,  an  attorney  at  Mountain  Home,  to 
represent  the  accused  at  Federal  expense. 

“  'At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
district  Judge  deferred  imposing  sentence 
pending  presentence  investigation. 

“  ‘At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials 
from  the  Job  Corps  camp  were  present.  A 
telegram  from  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  submitted  to  the 
court,  which  requested  that  the  judge  place 
Jones  on  probation  and  affirmatively  stated 
that  if  said  Jones  were  placed  on  probation 
by  the  court  he  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Job  Corps  and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp. 

“  ‘In  the  court  of  the  presentence  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  was  determined  that  Jones  is  a  three¬ 
time  loser  on  felony  charges,  having  been 
convicted  and  served  sentences  in  California 
State  correctional  institutions.  The  criminal 
record  of  Jones  can  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  At  the  age  of  16,  he  attempted  to  kill 
two  persons  by  firing  nine  shots  from  a  re¬ 
volver.  He  was  admitted  to  the  California 
Fort  Springs  Boy’s  Camp.  In  1962  he  was 
convicted  of  auto  theft  and  received  a  Jail 
sentence  and  3  years  probation.  Later  in 
1962,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and 
sentenced  to  an  additional  2  years  probation. 
In  1963,  he  was  adjudged  a  parole  violator, 
convicted  of  another  auto  theft  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Institu¬ 
tion.  In  1964,  he  was  paroled  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1965,  was  arrested  for  driving  with 
a  revoked  or  suspended  driver’s  license,  and 
served  a  total  of  25  days  in  jail. 

“  ‘At  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  Job 
Corps,  he  was,  and  still  remains  a  parolee  of 
California  correctional  system.  Idaho,  as  are 
all  States,  is  a  member  of  the  interstate  com¬ 
pact  on  parole  and  probations.  Under  the 
terms  of  said  compact,  each  State  agrees 
that  it  will  not  permit  one  of  its  parolees  or 
probationers  to  move  to  another  State’s  jur¬ 
isdiction  without,  in  advance,  informing  the 
receiving  State  of  such  desire  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  supervision  of  such 
parolee  or  probationer  by  the  receiving  State 
during  the  balance  of  parole  or  probationer’s 
time.  No  such  notification  was  received  by 
the  State  of  Idaho,  or  its  board  of  corrections 
from  either  the  State  of  California  or  the 
Job  Corps.  We  were  informed  that  said 
Jones,  while  at  the  Job  Corps  camp,  was 
made  a  supervisor  of  other  corpsmen  in  three 
capacities :  Dormitory  leader,  wing  leader, 
and  squad  leader  which  would  indicate  he 
had  rather  close  supervision  of  other  corps- 
men. 

“  ‘Mr.  Kennedy  has  further  stated  that  he 
has  received  practically  no  cooperation  from 
fellow  Job  Corps  men  witnesses  in  investi¬ 
gating  or  processing  the  defendant  for  what 
is  obviously  a  serious  crime  in  the  felony 
category.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  was  a  three-time  convicted  felon 
and  but  for  extremely  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  his  latest  victim  would  have  died. 

“  ‘One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault, 
another  corpsman,  called  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
testify  under  oath,  refused  to  state  that  he 
had  seen  the  assault  with  the  knife,  although 
standing  within  3  feet  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
Kennedy  states  that  he  is  convinced  that 
this  witness  is  guilty  of  outright  perjury. 
The  victim  of  the  assault  was  so  mistreated 
and  threatened  by  friends  of  Jones  that  he 
has  now  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps  and  has 
left  the  State  of  Idaho. 

“  'Jones  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Third  District  Court  in  Boise  for  sentencing, 
at  which  time  Job  Corps’  officials  and  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Rowett,  also  appeared.  The  dis¬ 
trict  Judge,  Hon.  J.  Ray  Durtschi,  withheld 
sentence  on  Jones  and  placed  him  on  proba¬ 


tion  for  2  years,  with  the  condition  that  he 
serve  4  months  in  Jail,  and  then  return  to 
the  Job  Corps.  A  further  condition  was  that 
he  receive  psychiatric  treatment. 

“  ‘I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
group  in  stating  that  the  concept  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  philosophy  which  led  to  its 
establishment  is  laudable  in  every  respect. 
Such  provides  an  opportunity  for  under¬ 
privileged  youth  to  be  trained  for  work  and 
obtain  necessary  education.  We  think  it  is 
obvious  that  a  group  of  young  people  in  the 
16  to  21  age  bracket,  most  of  whom  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  education  and  in  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  our  society,  are  perhaps  the  most 
highly  impressionable  group  of  persons  who 
could  be  assembled.  Many  of  them  have 
already  had  minor  brushes  with  the  law. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed  to 
what  is  obviously  a  vicious  and  mentally  dis¬ 
turbed  person.  To  compound  the  problem, 
such  a  person  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  responsibility  over  these  same 
highly  impressionable  corpsmen. 

“  ‘We  feel  from  this  incident  can  be  drawn 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  screening 
process  of  the  Job  Corps  is  at  times,  at  least, 
a  complete  failure.  We  are  informed  that 
the  officials  at  the  local  Job  Corps  camp  are 
unable  to,  or  have  not  determined  how  many 
if  any,  of  their  corpsmen  are  on  a  present 
active  status  of  parole  or  probation  from 
other  States.  The  State  board  of  corrections 
is  reasonably  positive  that  such  situations 
exist  and  in  conformance  with  the  interstate 
compact,  are  desirous  of  being  informed  of 
the  existence  of  parolees  and  probationers 
from  other  States  who  are  presently  residing 
within  Idaho.  We  feel  this  is  particularly 
necessary  since  we  are  informed  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  no  interest  in  the  supervision  of 
parolees  or  probationers. 

“  ‘We  also  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Idaho  concerned 
with  supervising  probationers  and  parolees 
have  had  very  fine  cooperation  with  the 
armed  services  regarding  such  supervisory 
problems. 

“  ‘It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that 
the  basic  concept  of  a  Job  Corps,  as  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public  at  large,  was  not  to 
provide  rehabilitation  institutions  for  crim¬ 
inals.  The  public  acceptance  of  the  Job 
Corps  locations  was,  we  felt,  based  on  the 
asserted  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  as  provid¬ 
ing  training  and  education  for  underpriv¬ 
ileged  young  people  who  deserved  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

“  ‘From  my  own  personal  standpoint,  and 
while  I  may  not  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
group,  I  must  state  that  I  am  highly  shocked 
and  indignant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
to  furnish  legal  counsel,  bail,  psychiatric 
evaluation  and  treatment,  etc.,  to  an  ac¬ 
cused,  regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Federal 
employee,  State  employee,  or  whatever. 

“  ‘As  you  know,  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  for  many  years 
has  required  the  appointment  of  legal 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  our  supreme  court  are  replete  with 
opinions  stating  that  the  failure  to  fully  and 
fairly  advise  an  accused  of  his  right  to  legal 
counsel,  and  to  furnish  such  counsel,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  deprival  of  constitutional  rights. 
I  seriously  question  the  existence  of  any 
statutory  authorization  for  such  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  Such  certainly  has  never 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  armed  services 
personnel  and  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  furnishing  of  counsel  to  a  job  corpsman. 
Federal  employee,  and  the  furnishing  of  legal 
counsel  to  a  mailman,  a  U.S.  attorney,  an 
elevator  operator  in  a  post  office  building  or  a 
U.S.  Senator,  any  one  of  whom  could  be 
charged  with  murder  or  an  attempted 
murder. 

“  ‘We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters 
demand  your  attention  and  investigation,  if 


the  Job  Corps  is  to  continue  to  have  the 
public  confidence  and  carry  out  the  very 
laudable  program  for  which  it  was  designed. 

“  ‘I  should  add  that  Mr.  Kennedy  some  time 
ago,  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  relative  to  the  problems 
discussed  herein,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  re¬ 
ceived  the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 

“  ‘Allan  G.  Shepard, 

"  'Attorney  General,  State  of  Idaho. 

“  ‘excerpts  prom  the  office  of  economic 

OPPORTUNITY  BULLETIN  NO.  66-40 

“  ‘It  is  Job  Corps  policy  to  provide  legal 
services  to  corpsmen  faced  with  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Job  Corps  is  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  protection  of  the  rights  of  corps- 
men  at  all  times  from  the  moment  they  are 
en  route  to  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
for  initial  assignments  until  they  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

“  ‘Attorney’s  fees  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  corpsman’s  readjustment  allowance  at  a 
rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for  time 
expended  in  office  consultation  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  total  amount  thus  deducted  from 
the  corpsman’s  readjustment  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  $50  in  any  cas©i  The  difference 
between  the  corpsman’s  contribution  to  his 
legal  defense  payments  and  the  actual  fees  of 
the  attorney  will  be  paid  by  Job  Corps 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  Reasonably  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  attorney  in  handling  the  case 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Job  Corps,  but  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  corpsman. 

“  ‘When  a  corpsman  is  faced  with  crimi¬ 
nal  proceedings,  the  center  director  should 
retain  an  attorney  to  represent  him. 
***** 

“  ‘Provide  the  corpsman  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  select  an  attorney  of  his  choice, 
and  inform  the  corpsman  that  fees  will  be 
deducted  from  his  readjustment  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended 
in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for 
time  expended  in  office  consultation  and 
preparation,  up  to  the  $50  limit.  If  the 
corpsman  refuses  an  attorney  on  this  basis, 
the  center  director  should  attempt  to  have 
an  attorney  supplied  by  a  local  legal  service 
organization  or  appointed  by  the  court.  In 
any  case  where  a  corpsman  is  faced  with 
criminal  proceedings,  the  center  director 
should  immediately  notify  Job  Corps  Opera¬ 
tions  Center  by  teletype.’ 

‘‘Our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  safety  of  its  enrollees  mounts 
as  tales  of  Job  Corps  terror  increase.  We  are 
outraged  to  read  the  following  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  of  what,  sadly,  appears  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  life  of  a  corpsman : 

“‘[From  the  Leader,  Corning,  N.Y.,  May  9, 
1966] 

“  ‘JOB  CORPS  MAN’S  LETTER  TO  SISTER  DIFFERS 
FROM  ONE  TO  HIS  MOTHER 

“  ‘By  Cliff  Towner 

“  ‘Statements  made  by  a  Job  Corps  man  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother  about  how  well  he  liked 
the  Job  Corps  and  how  well  he  was  being 
treated,  apparently  was  merely  an  attempt  on 
his  part  to  allay  his  mother’s  fears. 

“  ‘Several  weeks  ago  the  Leader  carried  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  a  letter  from  Job  Corps  man,  Ron¬ 
ald  James  Winchell,  stationed  at  Fort  Custer, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mu¬ 
riel  Snyder,  of  Beaver  Dams,  rural  delivery  2. 

“  ‘At  that  time,  the  19-year-old  corpsman 
spoke  of  the  good  food  and  how  it  was  “just 
like  living  at  home.” 

“  ‘Winchell  also  told  his  mother  he  hadn’t 
“had  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  along  with  the 
fellows  here  at  all.” 

"  ‘However,  this  week,  his  mother  brought 
to  the  Leader  office  another  letter,  one  he 
recently  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Jones, 
Jr.,  of  163  East  Market  Street,  Coming,  in 
which  an  entirely  different  story  is  outlined. 
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"  ‘Injury  confirmed. 

“  ‘William  Gifford,  a  member  of  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  E.  Goodell’s  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  told  the  Leader  today  that  he  had 
confirmed  Corpsman  Winchell’s  finger  in¬ 
jury. 

“  ‘Gifford  said  he  put  through  two  calls  to 
Fort  Custer  and  spoke  to  the  doctor  who  said 
the  records  showed  Winchell  had  reported 
to  the  dispensary  on  April  23  with  a  fractured 
left  ring  finger. 

“  ‘Camp  officials  said  they  did  not  know  how 
the  injury  was  received. 

“  ‘When  Gifford  put  through  the  second 
call,  the  doctor  said  he  had  examined  Win¬ 
chell  again  and  had  ordered  X-rays  taken  of 
the  injured  finger. 

“  'The  letter,  published  with  Mrs.  Snyder’s 
permission,  follows: 

“  *  “Well,  I  guess  its  about  time  I  write  you 
two  a  letter,  wouldn’t  you  say?  Well,  first 
of  all  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  really  going  on  up 
here. 

“  ‘  “Friday  night  I  got  into  a  fight  and  al¬ 
most  broke  my  collarbone.  I  got  thrown  face 
first  into  one  of  the  beams  in  the  room  and 
boy,  did  it  ever  hurt. 

“  ‘  “I  thought  for  sure  that  I  broke  it,  but 
it  feels  all  right  now,  thank  God.  After 
my  finger,  that’s  all  I’d  need. 

“  ‘  “I’ve  just  about  broken  my  finger  a 
couple  of  times  over  again,  but  Saturday 
night  really  did  it.  I  got  in  another  fight 
and  I  had  to  use  my  left  hand.  I  thought 
that  really  did  it  because  I  couldn’t  move 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

. It’s  not  easy  fighting  with  one  hand 

but  I’m  sure  as  hell  going  to  fight  back, 
no  matter  what  happens. 

“  •  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  be  able  to  use  that 
hand  like  I  should.  It  just  starts  to  heal 
up  and  then  I  have  to  use  it  to  defend  my¬ 
self.  Just  about  every  night  there’s  guys 
getting  jumped  and  beat  up  just  for  the  hell 
of  it.  Race  riots  don’t  help  either,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

. Sunday  night  one  of  the  foreman’s  cars 

were  set  afire  by  corpsmen.  They  haven’t 
found  out  [who]  did  it  yet,  but  when  they 
do  I  guess  its  5  years  for  [whoever]  did  do 
it.  A  can  of  lighter  fluid  was  found  by  the 
car.  It  burnt  the  insides  all  to  hell. 

“  ‘  “Some  guys  go  to  the  show  at  night  and 
most  of  the  time  some  of  them  end  up  in 
the  dispensary  cut  up,  most  of  the  time. 

“ 1  “About  a  month  after  I  got  here  at 
Custer  I  had  the  first  chance  to  [experience] 
having  a  knife  pulled  on  me.  It  happened 
coming  back  to  the  camp  from  Battle  Creek 
on  the  bus.  I  didn’t  have  much  to  say  about 
it  at  the  time  or  I  wouldn’t  be  writing  any¬ 
body  anything. 

“  ‘  “I  didn’t  want  to  tell  Mom  any  of  this 
because  you  know  how  she  would  react.  I’m 
telling  you  and  Clive  this  because  I  think 
you’ll  understand  what’s  happening. 

“  ‘  “I  found  out  that  over  40  percent  of  all 
the  guys  that  come  in  Job  Corps  leave  be¬ 
cause  of  what  I’m  telling  you  now.  They’re 
in  for  a  few  weeks  and  that’s  all  it  takes. 

“  ‘  "Now,  for  instance,  I'm  sitting  on  my 
bed  writing  in  a  notebook.  In  the  back  of 
the  binder  I’ve  got  a  [razor]  blade  stuck 
where  no  one  can  see  it.  Just  waiting  for 
someone  to  come  fooling  around.  I  don’t 
mean  by  the  kind  of  fooling  around  we  did 
home.  It's  all  together  different.  The  blade 
does  the  trick  just  by  showing  it  to  your 
[opponent].  Well  this  isn’t  half  of  it,  but 
I'll  stop  now.” 

“  ‘Mrs.  Snyder  hasn’t  heard  from  her  son 
for  more  than  2  weeks  and  expressed  her  con¬ 
cern  for  his  safety  after  reading  the  above. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell  has  been 
asked  to  investigate.’  ” 

Recent  disturbances  at  the  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center,  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  we  feel,  emphasize  the 
need  for  careful  screening  of  enrollees  and 
more  adequate  security  protection  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers: 


Terror  in  the  streets 

For  several  months,  residents  of  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  complained 
to  civil  and  Job  Corps  center  authorities  that 
the  discipline  and  control  of  enrollees  at  the 
Rodman  Men’s  Job  Corps  Center  was  ex¬ 
tremely  lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late 
last  summer  and  several  instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  and  in  New  Bedford  during 
recent  weeks  resulted  in  a  nervous  and  tense 
situation  in  New  Bedford. 

The  following  was  reported  by  members  of 
the  New  Bedford  Police  Department: 

“On  Saturady  night,  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd 
of  approximately  150  Job  Corpsmen  gathered 
at  about  10  p.m.  and  began  a  march  to  free 
a  fellow  Corps  man  who  had  been  arrested 
earlier  in  the  day  and  charged  with  wielding 
a  knife.  Two  single-manned  New  Bedford 
Police  cars  attempted  to  intercept  the  crowd 
who  were  armed  with  pipes,  bedposts,  um¬ 
brella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly  2  hours, 
the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors  who  resided 
in  south  New  Bedford  near  the  Job  Corps 
center.  It  was  reported  some  of  the  New 
Bedford  citizens  sat  in  their  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  armed  with  shotguns  and  .22  caliber 
rifles.  Men  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
to  report  to  work  for  the  night  shift.  Job 
Corps  men  rapped  on  houses  with  clubs  and 
looked  in  the  windows  of  residents’  homes. 

“Approximately  35  police  from  2  shifts  re¬ 
ported  to  the  emergency.  The  Job  Corpsmen 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  the  center  about 
midnight.  They  continued  to  shout  ob¬ 
scenities  at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at  the 
patrol  cars.  One  policeman  reported  a  shot 
fired  at  the  patrol  car  from  behind  the  center 
fence.  A  Molotov  cocktail-type  bomb  was 
recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  clubs,  pipes,  and  umbrella  sticks. 

“In  the  absence  of  security  and  in  view  of 
the  limited  police  personnel,  many  consid¬ 
ered  New  Bedford  fortunate  that  there  were 
no  physical  injuries  reported  and  a  minimum 
of  property  damage.  The  police  who  reported 
to  the  scene  first  feared  they  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  emergency. 

“The  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  City  Council 
acted  swiftly.  At  a  special  meeting  Monday, 
May  23,  the  following  resolution  was  pased 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  council: 

“  ‘New  Bedford  City  Council 

“  ‘Whereas  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Job 
Corps  facilities  have  no  place  in  urban  com¬ 
munities,  particularly  one  the  size  of  New 
Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  because 
of  a  lack  of  manpower,  both  police  and  fire, 
to  deal  with  resulting  problems;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  un¬ 
qualifiedly  in  agreement  that  the  basic  idea 
is  meritorious,  experience  shows  that  im¬ 
proper  location  detract  from  the  chosen 
goals;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  people  living  in  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford  have  had  their  peace  of 
mind  shattered  and  they  have  been  put  into 
a  state  of  fear  that  is  alien  to  this  staid 
New  England  seaport;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  populace,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  demand  that  the  center  be  moved 
away  from  New  Bedford  immediately;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  city  is  actually  menaced  by 
hordes  of  undisciplined  youths  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
hysteria;  and 

“  ‘Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  advised  of  this  defect  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  living  laboratories:  Therefore  be  it 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  implored  to  close  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  and  to  move  its  facilities  to  a 
rural  area  away  from  this  city;  and  be  it 
further 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed 
as  evidence  of  our  sentiments  to  President 
Johnson. 

“  ‘Rollcall  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City 
Council:  11  yeas;  no  nays;  vote  recorded 
unanimous.’ " 
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Based  on  these  and  other  authoritative  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  way  in  which  Job  Corps  camps 
are  being  administered,  we  would  ooncur 
with  a  Federal  judge  who  recently  returned 
a  17-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  to  a  Federal 
correctional  institution  for  juveniles  rather 
than  return  him  to  the  Job  Corps,  because  as 
he  expressed  it, 

“I’m  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the 
Job  Corps.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
situation  and  if  we  let  this  sort  of  thing  go 
on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don't  know 
to  what  proportions  it  might  grow.  <1  think 
the  National  Training  School  will  provide  a 
better  atmosphere  for  you.” 

We  cannot  allow  such  atrocities  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  insist  that  arrest  records  of  all 
Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  and  that 
practical  and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  be  imposed  at  the  camps.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  views  on  this  subject  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  those  of  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  him  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1966.  Senator  Mansfield's  comments  are  set 
out  in  the  following  Republican  poverty 
memo: 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

22,  May  2,  1966] 

“SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ON  THE  JOB  CORPS 

“Republicans  proposed  experimental  Job 
Corps  camps  3  years  before  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  We  believe  in  the  concept,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  Job  Corps  program  we 
have  today. 

“Each  time  we  advance  specific  criticism, 
the  broken  record  response  from  poverty  of¬ 
ficials  and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress  is, 
‘Oh,  that’s  an  isolated  case  and  they  are  just 
trying  to  destroy  the  Job  Corps  program.’ 

“They  ignore  the  almost  endless  evidence 
of  poor  administration,  protection  rackets, 
Corps  men  forced  to  live  with  pipes  under 
their  pillows,  lack  of  discipline  in  camps,  and 
lack  of  planning  for  jobs  outside  of  the 
camp — these  conditions  seem  to  prevail 
across  the  country. 

“In  the  past  we  have  exposed  serious  faults 
in  the  selection  and  screening  of  corpsmen, 
but  the  mass-production  psychology  pre¬ 
vails.  Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of 
a  Montana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  in  a 
Billings  bar.  Thereafter,  he  was  not  only 
retained  in  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky„  but 
flown  with  a  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Kentucky  to  Montana  several  times  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense  to  attend  court  proceedings 
in  Billings. 

“This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  At  the  time 
this  incident  occurred,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  said.  ‘The  idea  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  idea  but 
this  incident  is  wrong  and  really  burns  me 
up.  These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are  be¬ 
ing  coddled  and  complimented  for  their  de¬ 
rogatory  behavior.’  ^ 

“We  had  hoped  our  protest  and  warnings 
would  be  the  end  of  this  continuing  story 
of  shortsighted  administration.  Now  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  has  revealed  that 
this  regrettable  story  continues.  Here  are 
Senator  Mansfield’s  own  words  spoken  from 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1966: 

“  ‘Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  programs 
within  the  administration’s  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  program  is  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surroundings 
and  expose  them  to  education,  training,  and 
guidance,  preparing  them  for  a  more  worth¬ 
while  role  in  our  society.  The  program  takes 
these  people  from  their  home  environment 
and  places  them  in  camps  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  three  Job  Corps 
camps  in  my  State  of  Montana. 

“  ‘The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  its  implementation,  the  screening 
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process  used  in  filling  the  camps  and  overall 
inadequacies  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
first  camps  operating,  too  little  time  was 
given  to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  appli¬ 
cants.  There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective. 
There  are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  in¬ 
dication  that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
support  the  establishment  of  three  reforma¬ 
tories  in  my  State.  There  have,  as  yet,  been 
no  major  incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
camps. 

“  ‘I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job  Corps 
but  an  incident  has  occurred  in  Montana 
which  illustrates  my  cause  for  concern.  Some 
months  ago  a  Juvenile  in  Billings  with  a 
most  unfortunate  background  was  selected 
for  the  Job  Corps.  However,  before  he  could 
be  transported  to  his  camp  in  the  Midwest, 
he  was  involved  in  a  barroom  brawl  and  shot 
a  patron.  His  defense  was  immediately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials,  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  camp  and  returned  to  Billings, 
when  required  by  the  courts.  He  was  given 
better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than 
the  average  individual.  Within  the  past 
week  or  so  he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  col¬ 
league,  stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of 
two  people  and  hospitalizing  others  in  criti¬ 
cal  condition,  including  himself. 

“  ‘I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  in  every  program,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  in¬ 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
Job  Corps  personnel  involved.  They  and 
those  enrolled  in  the  program  should  have 
been  more  selective  in  the  very  beginning. 
Certainly  a  man  with  a  criminal  charge 
against  him  should  be  kept  under  very  close 
surveillance.  Also  there  is  a  grave  question 
as  to  any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a 
person  of  this  nature.  The  individual  in¬ 
volved  was  given  treatment  and  protection 
above  and  beyond  that  allowed  the  average 
citizen,  only  to  have  it  thrown  back  at  us 
with  more  criminal  action. 

“  ‘I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
a  more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men 
and  an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable 
administrative  and  guidance  personnel.’ 

“It  is  time  Congress  imposed  some  sensible 
standards  on  Job  Corps  administration. 
Our  opportunity  crusade,  offered  as  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  war  on  poverty,  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  13378,  would  impose  careful 
screening  and  enrollment  procedures.” 

The  desire  of  OEO  for  dramatic  results 
could  well  cause  another  serious  problem 
at  the  expense  of  corpsmen.  As  tales  of  Job 
Corps  terror  rise,  enrollees  drop  out  and  new 
camps  open  at  rising  expense,  a  critical 
shortage  of  potential  enrollees  has  developed. 
How  has  OEO  responded  to  this  problem? 
They  have  launched  a  series  of  hasty  re¬ 
cruitment  campaigns,  the  implications  of 
which  are  described  in  the  following  Re¬ 
publican  poverty  memo : 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Foverty  Memo  No. 

19,  Apr.  26,  1966] 

"WHO  IS  THE  ‘WRONG-WAY  CORRIGAN’  AT  OEO? 

“The  Job  Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  its 
superficial  and  inadequate  testing,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  screening  of  applicants.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  average 
cost  in  excess  of  $9,120  per  enrollee,  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should  be  based 
upon  careful  professional  evaluation. 

“While  constructive  critics  have  been  urg¬ 
ing  Job  Corps  officials  to  tighten  up  recruit¬ 
ment  procedures,  Job  Corps  officials  have 
launched  a  series  of  new  and  experimental 
procedures  that  might  well  be  called  blind 
man’s  buff. 


“All  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  the  processing  time 
and  funneling  applicants  into  Job  Corps 
camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment, 
designed  to  enroll  roughly  3,700  applicants, 
has  been  the  waiver  of  the  Medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  applicants  between  April  14  and 
May  7. 

“As  one  recruitment  announcement  adver¬ 
tised,  those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7  ‘will 
not  need  a  physical  examination  if  they  are 
in  good  health.’  How  does  OEO  intend  to 
determine  an  applicant’s  health  unless  he 
has  been  examined  by  a  physician? 

“Other  recruitment  programs  guarantee 
that  Job  Corps  applicants  will  be  sent  to  a 
camp  within  24  hours  after  signing  up,  3 
days  after  signing  up,  5  days  after  signing  up, 
or  10  days  after  signing  up.  Whether  the 
process  takes  24  horns  or  10  days  seems  to  be 
determined  by  the  area  of  the  country  the 
applicant  comes  from. 

“How  are  these  high-powered  public  rela¬ 
tions  devices  going  to  improve  the  haphazard 
screening  procedures  that  have  caused  so 
many  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps?  How 
are  criminal  records  to  be  determined  and 
analyzed  for  proper  applicant  assignment? 
How  are  epidemics  of  communicable  diseases 
to  be  avoided  at  Job  Corps  centers?  Why 
the  assembly-line,  supermarket  approach  at 
this  stage? 

“Poverty  officials  earlier  indicated  they 
had  152,000  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
couldn’t  take  care  of  them  all.  The  435,000 
‘Li’l  Abner’  comic  books,  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  Job  Corps  applications,  are  gathering 
dust  in  a  warehouse  at  taxpayers’  expense. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  shelving  the 
comic  book  approach '  was  a  backlog  of  Job 
Corps  applicants.  With  a  backlog  of  appli¬ 
cants,  OEO  launches  a  series  of  all-out  re¬ 
cruitment  programs.  The  poverty  question 
of  the  day,  is,  ‘Who  is  the  “Wrong  Way 
Corrigan”  at  OEO?’ 

“ The  sputtering  Job  Corps 

“The  results  of  the  hasty  launching  of  the 
Jobs  Corps  programs  show  a  number  of  cen¬ 
ters  are  shifting  management.  During  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  announced  sponsors  at  the  following 
will  be  replaced:  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center;  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  Edinburg,  Ind.;  and 
Camp  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center,  Mor- 
ganfield,  Ky. 

“In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  Pinellas 
County  School  Board  has  voted  not  to  renew 
its  contract  when  it  expires  July  31,  1966. 
The  following  Republican  poverty  memo 
relates  the  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
OEO’s  decision  to  abandon  St.  Petersburg 
when  the  current  contract  expires: 
“[Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  25, 

May  13,  1966] 

“rocking  chair  versus  rock  and  roll  or 

COMMUNITY  RELATION  ATROCITIES  IN  ST. 

PETERSBURG  FLA. 

“A  first  requirement  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Job  Corps  center  is  good  community 
relations.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Job 
Corps  officials  have  acted  out  a  textbook 
version  of  how  not  to  promote  good  commu¬ 
nity  relations.  In  April  1965  they  opened  a 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  Hotel 
Huntington  in  a  quiet  area  sourrounded  by 
residential  dwellings  for  retired  people.  The 
rental  of  the  Hotel  Huntington  for  18 
months  totaled  more  than  its  appraised 
value.  Community  resistance  and  resent¬ 
ment  were  overwhelming.  At  the  time,  an 
OEO  spokesman,  referring  to  Women’s  Job 
Corps  centers,  said,  ‘The  St.  Petersburg 
Center  is  the  first.  If  any  mistakes  have 
been  made,  the  responsibility  is  mine  and  I 
will  learn  from  them.’ 

“After  1  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42  en¬ 
rollees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at  a 
cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging  $39,205  per  grad¬ 
uate.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  St.  Peters- 


burgh  facilities  is  by  far  the  highest  of  any 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  country. 

“Training  and  classroom  facilities  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center’s  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
in  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO,  causing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

“Having  blundered  so  disastrously  in  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  good  community  relations  in  this  first 
Job  Corps  operation,  OEO  has  now  demon¬ 
strated  their  "new  look”  in  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  demonstrated  how  they  have 
learned  from  past  mistakes.  On  May  4,  with 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  will 
be  moved  to  the  old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel  un¬ 
der  a  14-month  contract  for  $3.1  million. 
Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  react¬ 
ing.  On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter.  On  May  11,  the  school  board  refused  to 
extend  the  current  contract  for  use  of  school 
facilities.  Protests  rose  from  every  corner, 
including  community  businessmen  and  plan¬ 
ners  who  found  the  Job  Corps  location  in  di¬ 
rect  contradition  of  redevelopment  and  re¬ 
habilitation  plans  for  that  area  of  the  city. 
The  Governor  has  indicated  he  will  try  to 
veto  the  project.” 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leaped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire, 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  some  explanations: 

“(1)  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to 
the  Soreno  Hotel  location  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced? 

"(2)  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  in  St.  Petersburg? 

“(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  community  like  St.  Petersburg  for 
a  Job  Corps  site  in  the  first  place? 

“  (4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  obes- 
sion  at  OEO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  in  un¬ 
suitable  locations? 

“(5)  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers 
that  they  will  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job 
Corps  graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000, 
without  counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

“We  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps 
bungling  because  of  our  longtime  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Job  Corps  approach.  Three  years 
before  the  war  on  poverty,  we  proposed  ex¬ 
perimental  skill  centers  for  young  people 
who  need  to  be  liberated  from  their  immedi¬ 
ate  environment  in  order  to  respond  to  edu¬ 
cational  training.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  this  week  has  rejected  sum¬ 
marily  a  whole  series  of  Republican  amend¬ 
ments  to  tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures 
and  to  counter  the  mass  production  psy¬ 
chology  that  still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

“Our  100-page  ‘Opportunity  Crusade,’  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war, 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials,  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  by  specific  provision  of  law  to  ‘stimulate 
formation  of  indigenous  community  activity 
in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  centers  to 
provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of 
enrollees  in  community  life.’  ” 

When  OEO  announced  the  change  of  spon¬ 
sor  on  May  4,  1966,  a  spokesman  stated  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Board  decided  not  to 
seek  renewal  of  its  contract  because  of  the 
administrative  burden.  On  May  13,  1966, 
Sargent  Shriver,  OEO’s  Director,  announced 
the  Job  Corps  was  being  removed  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  because  of  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Job  Corps  Center  and  the 
enrollees. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  OEO  has  decided 
not  to  renew  the  Job  Corps  contract  with 
Midwest  Education  Foundation,  Inc.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.  was  scheduled  to  take 
over  the  operation  on  June  1,  1966.  Critics 
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of  the  Atterbury  program  termed  it  a  “sad, 
sad  failure.” 

On  March  10,  1966,  OEO  announced  the 
Breckinridge  (Ky.),  Job  Corps  Center  would 
be  run  by  General  Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 

A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  the  contract  would 
not  be  renewed  because  the  Center  operation 
was  too  much  of  an  administrative  burden 
for  Southern  Illinois  University. 

On  March  8,  1966,  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty,  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO’s  Director, 
testified  steps  had  been  undertaken  to  change 
the  contractor  at  Breckinridge.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  there  were  624  corpsmen,  although  the 
contract  called  for  2,000,  and  569  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Center.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
a  situation  like  Breckinridge  when  thousands 
of  applicants  are  waiting  to  fill  Job  Corps 
slots. 

It  is  apparent  the  Job  Corps  program  is 
floundering.  It  is  the  Republican  view  that 
OEO  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  ability  to  administer  a  productive, 
worthwhile  Job  Corps.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  OEO  has  failed  more  noticeably  in 
this  area  than  in  any  other  single  antipoverty 
program. 

WORK  TRAINING? 

Republicans  recognize  the  vast  potential 
of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  to 
deal  with  the  acute,  widespread  problem  of 
school  dropouts  and  the  tremendous  waste 
of  manpower  resulting  from  the  idleness  of 
large  numbers  of  our  youths. 

A  soundly  conceived,  properly  administered 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  training  youths 
for  meaningful  employment  and  prepare 
them  for  productive  futures.  To  date,  there 
is  little  evidence  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  accomplished  these  ob¬ 
jectives.  On  the  contrary,  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  report  endless  examples  of  dishonesty, 
kickbacks,  political  patronage,  enrollment  of 
fictitious  persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly 
by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees,  and 
gross  disregard  of  eligibility  standards. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  enrollees  that 
their  “training”  consists  of  streetsweeping, 
picking  up  park  litter,  leaf  raking  and  other 
forms  of  meaningless  employment.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  “work  training”  program,  as  it  was 
originally  designated,  and  since  forgotten, 
is  pointed  up  by  the  complaint  of  one  young 
corpsman:  “When  the  money  is  spent  and 
the  program  is  ended  we’ll  be  right  back 
where  we  were  before  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.” 

We  feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objective  of  providing  useful  work  experience 
and  enabling  impoverished  to  resume  their 
education  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  failure  of  OEO  to  communicate 
with  local  sponsors  in  regard  to  eligibility 
standards  and  criteria  resulted  in  substantial 
numbers  of  ineligible  enrollees  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  thus  depriving  the  very  needy  and 
hard-core  poor  of  participation. 

2.  A  lack  of  attention  to  administration 
and  inspection  of  programs  has  permitted 
corruption,  scandals,  and  abuses  to  occur. 

3.  Failure  to  include  private  industry  in 
the  program  has  severely  limited  the  occupa¬ 
tions  available  and  has  provided  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  train  youths  in  skills  required 
for  productive  and  permanent  Jobs. 

The  following  are  some  nationwide  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  has  happened  in  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program: 

Chicago,  III. 

“[From  Republican  Members,  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Toverty  Memo,  No. 
1,  Tuesday,  Mar.  15,  19661 

“Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  pov¬ 
erty  program. 

“Last  week,  Mr.  Shriver  testified  rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  issues.  Among 
other  things,  in  his  prepared  testimony,  he 


made  the  incredible  statement  that,  ‘Since 
last  summer  fewer  than  50  ineligible  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.'  The  very  next  day,  Secretary  Wirtz 
contradicted  Mr.  Shriver  by  admitting  that 
at  least  5,000  to  6,000  enrollees  in  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  have  been  found  ineli¬ 
gible  and  dropped  since  last  summer;  1,700 
were  dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Now  they  are  saying  that  these  are 
welfare  cases,  barely  exceeding  the  strict  pov¬ 
erty  standards.  Well,  a  quick  spot  check  of 
widely  dispersed  records  in  Chicago  gives 
quite  a  different  picture.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me  from 
questioning  Mr.  Shriver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names 
of  the  enrollees  to  spare  them  embarrass¬ 
ment;  however,  they  are  available  to  officials 
who  may  be  interested: 

“Male  enrollee — -17,  family  of  four,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $11,000  a  year. 

“Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $10,200  a  year. 

"Female  enrollee — 19,  family  of  two 
(housewife  with  no  children) ,  husband  head 
of  household,  income  $5, 000-plus  a  year. 

“Female  enrollee — 18,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  and  mother  both  work, 
earn  jointly  $150  per  week. 

"Female  enrollee. — 20,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child) ,  father  head  of  household,  in¬ 
come  $7,500  a  year. 

“Male  enrollee— 17,  family  of  six,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $7, 000-plus  a 
year. 

“Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  grand¬ 
father  head  of  household,  income  $7, 000- 
plus  a  year. 

“Male  enrollee — 18,  family  of  six,  father 
and  mother  both  work,  earn  jointly  $500  a 
month. 

“Male  enrollee — 20,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $5,400  a  year. 

“This  is  the  program  supposed  to  help 
poor  youngsters  who  are  school  dropouts  or 
likely  dropouts  for  reasons  of  poverty.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  full  investigation  would  reveal 
many  times  more  than  Mr.  Shriver’s  50  in¬ 
eligibles  in  Chicago  alone.  And  no  wonder. 
Last  November  the  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Chicago  poverty  program 
stated,  ‘We  don’t  know  what  the  families 
of  kids  make.  No  straight  flat  figure  on 
what  an  applicant  family  should  make  has 
been  set.  We  have  no  statistics  on  incomes 
of  the  families  of  the  kids  in  the  Corps.  We 
assume  that,  when  we  receive  a  name  from 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  the 
candidate  named  is  qualified.’ 

"At  that  time,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  program  was  quoted  as  follows:  ‘It 
is  absolutely  correct  that,  until  today,  no 
means  test  was  given  in  recruiting.’ 

“Almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  enrollees 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Chicago  had 
to  be  dropped  because  they  exceeded  the  in¬ 
come  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  in  Chicago  admits  that  there 
are  at  least  35,000,  and  others  estimate  up 
to  60,000,  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  22  in  Chicago  who  fully  meet  the 
poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  but  weren’t  given  a  chance. 

“These  are  not  isolated  cases;  they  prevail 
all  over  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  1,700 
dropped  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jack  Howard,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  about  2,000  in  New  York  City 
and  at  least  1,000  in  Los  Angeles  were  in¬ 
eligible.  That  is  close  to  5,000  ineligibles 
from  3  cities  alone. 

“In  the  next  few  days,  we  will  discuss  other 
serious  violations  in  the  poverty  program  In 
Chicago.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  empha¬ 
size  that  the  Quie-Goodell  opportunity 
crusade  would  correct  these  deficiencies  and 
put  50,000  youngsters  into  productive  jobs  in 
private  enterprise  through  a  new  Industry 
Youth  Corps.” 


Boston,  Mass. 

In  November  1965,  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler  discovered  and  exposed  thefts,  em¬ 
ployment  of  ineligibles  and  other  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  Boston’s  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects.  The  thefts  perpetrated  by  falsified 
payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  work  program  for  Boston’s  youths.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Boston  Traveler,  November 
30,  1965,  additional  payroll  thefts  of  $2,000 
were  uncovered  along  with  fresh  evidence 
that  city  hall  henchmen  were  picking  off 
plum  jobs  in  the  program. 

On  December  3,  1965,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  Labor  Department  was  holding 
up  $1.5  million  in  a  pending  renewal  grant 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Boston. 

On  November  29,  1965,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  the  community  action  agency 
which  ran  Boston's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  president,  Charles  I.  Schottlar.d. 

On  December  29,  1965,  the  Boston  Herald 
reported  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  executive  director, 
ABCD,  resigned  and  Arnold  L.  Schuchter, 
deputy  director,  was  fired  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  March  1966,  Mr.  Schuchter  advised  an 
investigator  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty  that  he  was  working  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  a 
consultant  basis. 

The  March  3,  1966,  edition  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  reported  the  FBI, 
OEO,  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Deaprtment  were 
investigating  new  evidence  of  financial 
irregularities  involving  youths  employed  in 
ABCD’s  summer  programs.  It  was  reported 
an  ABCD  official  admitted  the  agency  had 
been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths  listed 
as  employees  and  for  whom  W-2  income  tax 
forms  had  been  issued.  Some  youth  had 
complained  they  received  W-2  forms  show¬ 
ing  more  income  than  they  actually  received. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  F’ederal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  advised  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Goodell  the  FBI  had  completed  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  allegations  of  payroll  irregularities 
in  connection  with  ABCD's  program  and 
that  prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  six 
potential  subjects,  five  employees  and  one 
enrollee  of  the  program,  is  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  June  1965,  20  youths  who  made  a  weekly 
salary  of  $31.25  participating  in  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  project  were  forced  to 
“kick  back”  $25  each  from  their  salaries  for 
the  hiring  of  an  unauthorized  supervisor. 
One  mother  said  her  16-year-old  son  came 
home  almost  in  tears  because  the  supervisor 
had  been  worrying  him  about  the  money. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  instituted  an  investigation 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
on  the  basis  of  complaints  from  three  en¬ 
rollees  who  complained  they  never  received 
and  hadn’t  earned  five  checks  issued  in  their 
names  for  a  total  of  $460. 

Rhode  Island 

Irregularities  in  eight  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  in  Rhode  Island  were  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

In  Cranston,  42  of  248  enrollees  were  in¬ 
eligible;  in  Newport,  47  ineligibles  of  370; 
in  North  Providence,  47  of  80;  in  Jamestown, 
36  of  75;  in  Johnston,  39  of  91;  in  Central 
Falls,  52  ineligibles;  in  Burrville  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  suspended  because  of  “poor  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices”;  and  in  Warwick, 
personnel  allegedly  working  full  time  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  continued  in 
their  municipal  jobs — the  salaries  for  those 
Jobs  were  then  paid  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds. 
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Providence,  R.I.,  newspapers  reported  the 
following : 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  In¬ 
come  of  the  families  of  enrollees  was  $6,000 
to  $7,000  and  seven  enrollees  were  paid  to 
give  sailing  lessons. 

In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths 
were  college  students  and  the  parents  of  73 
owned  at  least  58  homes  and  113  motor 
vehicles. 

In  the  Cranston  program,  3  parents  were 
making  over  $9,500  a  year  and  10  parents 
were  in  the  $5,300-$6,300  range.  Some  of 
the  city  councilmen  were  allowed  from  5  to 
10  referrals  each. 

In  the  Newport-Middletown  program,  eight 
were  students  in  college  and  the  director  of 
the  program,  at  $8,000  a  year,  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

In  October  1965,  wide-scale  discrepancies 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  resulted  in  the  city  re¬ 
funding  $7,122.27. 

The  Kansas  City  Times,  October  29,  1965, 
reported  the  investigation  was  precipitated 
by  Noel  Newsom,  a  discharged  assistant  coun¬ 
selor,  who  charged  that  politics  was  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  hiring  of  many  youths. 

More  than  70  youths  in  the  program  came 
from  families  whose  income  was  higher  than 
the  criterion  for  the  poverty  program. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Peasinger,  Jr., 
OEO  investigator,  among  those  given  jobs  in 
the  program  were  a  youth  who  drove  a  1965 
Thunderbird  to  classes  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  a  girl  whose  father  owned  both  a 
service  station  and  a  liquor  store,  and  the 
stepson  of  Joseph  G.  Poigner,  chairman  of 
the  Wyandotte  County  Democratic  Party. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

In  November  1965,  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  directive  ordering  that  Federal  low- 
income  eligibility  standards  be  observed 
caused  New  York  City  to  drop  about  2,000  of 
5.000  youths  from  its  program. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  January  1966,  approximately  2,000 
youths  were  removed  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  jobs  because  they  did  not  meet 
the  Federal  income  criteria. 

Pasadena,  Tex. 

On  April  25,  1966,  the  Houston  Post  re¬ 
ported  the  city  of  Pasadena,  Tex.,  sponsored 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  for  80 
boys  and  10  girls  was  “one  of  the  worst 
fiascoes  in  the  history  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Texas.” 

The  Pasadena  project  was  not  started  until 
July  20,  12  days  after  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  published  the  poverty  level 
standards. 

"We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  who  should  be 
enrolled,”  the  Houston  Post  quoted  Mayor 
Doyal. 

“We  didn’t  understand  the  Youth  Corps  to 
be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,”  said  the 
chairman  of  the  selection  committee.  “Our 
determination  of  who  should  be  picked  first 
was  not  strictly  on  the  basis  of  poverty.  We 
felt  there  could  be  kinds  of  poverty  other 
than  material  poverty,  that  perhaps  some 
needed  jobs  for  spiritual  or  other  reasons.” 

In  many  cases,  the  corpsmen’s  parents  said 
their  children’s  participation  was  not  because 
of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said  they 
did  not  understand  the  program  was  for  help¬ 
ing  only  the  poor. 

One  17-year-old  was  the  son  of  working 
parents,  his  mother  a  city  of  Pasadena  secre¬ 
tary  and  his  father  an  operator  for  a  big 
chemical  company,  both  working.  The 
mother  was  Mayor  Doyal’s  secretary  for  about 
a  month  soon  after  he  took  office  in  May 
1965,  but  she  said  she  pulled  no  strings  to 
get  her  son  in  the  corps. 

The  Houston  Post  reported  John  Ray  Har¬ 
rison,  director  of  the  Youth  Corps  project. 


and  a  member  of  the  Texas  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  a  former  law  partner  of  Mayor 
Doyal.  Doyal  said  he  hired  Harrison  as 
director,  at  $180  a  week  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  because  he  could  find  nobody  else 
appropriate  for  the  job  at  that  time.  Harri¬ 
son  is  a  former  youth  counselor  for  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  police  and  schools.  He  resigned  as 
Youth  Corps  director  September  25,  before 
the  program  ended. 

Harrison  “did  us  a  favor”  in  taking  the 
job,  Doyal  said. 

How  much  of  a  favor  was  not  fully  ap¬ 
parent  until  after  the  Post  reporter  began 
checking  into  the  project  on  February  3. 

Baker  said  that  about  February  8,  Har¬ 
rison  brought  back  the  W-2  tax  withhold¬ 
ing  form  he  had  received  from  the  city  and 
asked  that  the  city  stop  payment  on  the 
checks  totaling  $1,552.34  (after  taxes)  he 
had  received  back  at  the  time  of  his  Youth 
Corps  service. 

Harrison,  now  a  candidate  for  the  State 
senate,  later  said  he  had  never  intended  to 
cash  the  checks  "because  I  didn’t  want  to 
get  myself  in  a  political  box.” 

It  just  so  happened  that  he  asked  the  city 
to  stop  payment  on  them  in  February, 
months  after  he  received  them,  “because  that 
was  just  when  the  W-2  forms  came  out,  and 
I  wasn’t  going  to  pay  taxes  on  them,”  he 
said. 

La  Grange,  Tex. 

The  April  26,  1966,  edition  of  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  Post  reported  71  of  186  enrollees  in  the 
La  Grange,  Tex.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  in  November  1966,  because  their  fam¬ 
ily  income  exceeded  the  family  income 
standards. 

Bellevue,  Nebr. 

The  October  29,  1965,  edition  of  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register  contained  details  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  in  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  after  in¬ 
vestigators  reported  90  percent  of  the  youths 
enrolled  were  not  from  low-income  families. 

It  was  reported  that,  in  an  interview,  the 
Youth  Corps  investigator  said  that  only  10 
of  153  youths  in  the  program  came  from 
families  with  less  than  $4,000  a  year  income. 
He  said  82  of  the  youths  reported  their 
families  earned  in  excess  of  $6,000  a  year  and 
it  was  obvious  that  many  of  the  youths  were 
from  families  with  more  than  $10,000  in¬ 
come.  He  said  the  parents  included  several 
Air  Force  colonels  and  engineers. 

The  Bellevue  project  started  in  March  1965 
and  was  canceled  in  May  of  that  year,  officials 
said. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal  investigated  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  and 
discovered  that: 

At  least  18  boys  in  the  corps — about  a 
fifth  of  the  total — were  close  relatives  of 
employees  on  the  public  payroll  or  Govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

At  least  15  of  those  are  relatives  of  Wil¬ 
mington  city  employees  or  officials. 

Other  enrollees  among  the  89  youths  re¬ 
sided  in  the  so-called  “better”  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  re¬ 
ported  four  elderly  charwomen  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  youths 
at  the  Cambria  County  War  Memorial, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the  period  June  to 
November  1965.  One  of  the  elderly  ladies 
was  the  sole  support  of  her  family  which 
included  a  21-year-old  retarded  child. 

Carlinville,  III. 

On  October  22,  1965,  Hon.  Paul  Findley, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
referred  to  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  follows: 


“Political  Imprint  on  Youth  Corps 
"(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

“Carlinville,  III. — When  Sargent  Shriver’s 
antipoverty  program  descended  on  southern 
Illinois  one  Friday  afternoon,  certain  towns¬ 
folk  In  Macoupin  County  could  hardly  con¬ 
tain  their  joy.  ‘I  thought  it  was  too  good 
to  be  true  for  a  thing  like  that  just  to  drop 
in  on  us,’  recalls  Walter  Vesper,  a  Democratic 
ward  leader  who  makes  his  living  checking 
eggs  and  produce  for  the  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

“In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more 
Democratic  colleagues  unhesitatingly  en¬ 
listed  as  local  lieutenants  in  the  national 
antipoverty  crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that 
big-city  machines  might  envy,  the  small¬ 
town  politicians  worked  the  phones  that 
weekend.  By  9  o’clock  Monday  morning 
more  than  a  score  of  young  men  and  women 
aged  16  to  21  were  lined  up  outside  the  city 
clerk’s  office  and  by  late  afternoon  close  to 
40  had  signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

“  ‘Not  one  Republican  family  around  here 
knew  anything  about  it  until  after  the  kids 
were  enrolled,’  says  Roy  France,  former 
mayor  and  voluntary  supervisor  of  the  Staun¬ 
ton  NYC  project,  who  later  quit  in  disgust. 
‘I’d  say  probably  not  more  than  five  kids 
were  really  poor.  While  the  wealthy  kids 
were  working,  many  who  didn’t  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  in  came  to  me  crying. 
It  was  a  rotten,  corrupt  political  deal.’ 

“Here  at  the  county  seat,  the  joy  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  NYC  matched  the  cheers  it  re¬ 
ceived  in  Staunton.  Skipping  church  on 
Sunday,  Carlinville’s  five  Democratic  pre- 
cint  leaders  gathered  around  the  council 
table  in  city  hall  to  deliberate.  In  meetings 
convened  for  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  5:30  p.m.,  and 
8  p.m.,  the  leaders  lined  up  enrollees.  ‘By 
Sunday  night  we  had  27  boys  and  10  girls,’ 
Mayor  Howard  Heinz  recalls. 

“Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer, 
hadn’t  even  been  aware  that  Macoupin 
County  would  participate  in  the  Youth  Corps 
part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emis¬ 
sary  appeared  in  his  store  at  5  p.m.  the  pre¬ 
vious  Friday  to  tell  him.  ‘It  was  a  purely 
Federal  expenditure  going  down  the  hatch 
anyway,  so  I  took  it,’  the  mayor  explains. 

“  ‘The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work 
Monday  morning.  I  asked,  “How  can  we  or¬ 
ganize  this  thing  so  fast?”  and  this  fellow 
said  not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care 
of,  he  told  me.’  Next  day  Carlinville’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  chief  called  to  suggest  the  Sunday 
meetings. 

“guidelines  not  consulted 

“But  though  Carlinville’s  Democrats  or¬ 
ganized  the  Corps  without  help  from  county 
or  State  welfare  agencies  (the  county  public 
aid  director  wasn’t  even  asked  to  provide  a 
list  of  potential  enrollees)  and  without  con¬ 
sulting  Washington’s  selection  guidelines, 
the  youth  project  rolled  along  fairly  well  for 
a  time. 

“The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at  the 
library,  supervised  children  in  the  park, 
cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city  cemetery,  pulled 
grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut  away 
underbrush  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid 
$40  for  a  32-hour  week. 

“Some  problems  did  crop  up.  One  boy 
who  terrorized  other  brush  cutters  with  a 
machete-like  knife  had  to  be  removed  for 
psychiatric  examination.  John  Dun,  veteran 
Democratic  leader  of  the  third  ward,  tried  to 
fire  a  second  boy  whose  parents  he  believed 
might  be  Republicans. 

"Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  Washington’s  goal  of 
providing  useful  work  experience  for  needy 
kids  was  met.  Naturally  Democratic  politi¬ 
cians  lead  what  chorus  of  praise  is  heard  for 
the  Corps’  accomplishments. 

“  ‘These  kids  did  things  that  have  never 
been  done  in  this  town  before,’  asserts  Robert 
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(Sonny)  Albertine,  one  of  the  five  precinct 
leaders  who  attended  the  Sunday  selection 
sessions.  Mr.  Albertine.  who  draws  $748 
monthly  as  chief  plumber  at  the  statehouse 
in  Springfield,  a  post  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  particularly 
resents  complaints  that  his  17-year-old  step¬ 
son  was  among  the  youths  who  found  work 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

“  ‘He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don’t 
he?’  Sonny  demands.  ‘Believe  me,  that  kid 
came  home  from  work  with  blisters  on  his 
hands.  Anyway,  to  the  victors  goes  the 
spoils,  you  know  what  I  mean?' 

“A  VOLLEY  OP  PROTEST  LETTERS 

“The  appearance  of  the  stepson’s  name  on 
the  list  of  recruits  published  by  one  of  the 
town’s  two  weekly  newspapers  was  among  the 
events  that  inflamed  the  critics.  Others 
wondered  how  a  girl  member  of  the  Corps 
could  afford  to  drive  to  her  playground  su¬ 
pervisor  job  in  a  sporty  red  convertible  (a 
gift  from  her  grandfather) .  Charles  F.  Wolf, 
a  bacteriologist,  began  firing  off  a  volley  of 
protest  letters  to  Washington;  there,  the  La¬ 
bor  Department  operates  the  NYC  under 
Sargent  Shriver’s  generalship. 

“Mr.  Wolf’s  complaints  drew  a  rather 
prompt  response.  Sargent  Shriver’s  head¬ 
quarters  dispatched  an  inspector,  and  within 
a  few  days  83  corpsmen  in  the  county  were 
dropped  as  ineligible.  But  that  still  left 
Macoupin  holding  186  of  the  900  jobs  filled 
in  all  Illinois  beyond  Chicago.  ‘We  didn’t 
fool  around  down  here,’  brags  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  Leader  Edgar  Fuess,  recalling  that  of 
the  first  600  jobs,  Macoupin  hogged  half. 
Mr.  Fuess  is  on  the  State  payroll  as  a  truck 
weight  checker. 

“Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union, 
the  statewide  project  sponsor,  say  politics  in¬ 
filtrated  the  Youth  Corps  as  a  byproduct  of 
well-intentioned  haste  to  get  it  going.  ‘The 
thing  did  get  away  from  us,’  concedes  Ray 
Watson,  Farmers  Union  president.  ‘But  as 
soon  as  we  found  something  wrong  we  got 
cracking.’ 

“Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union’s  close  ties  with  Illinois  Democrats, 
question  the  wisdom  of  delegating  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  part  of  the  antipoverty  program 
to  organizations  which  are  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  local  or  State  politics. 

“Democratic  Boss  Fuess,  for  example,  is  a 
Farmers  Union  member.  He  readily  concedes 
that  the  group’s  county  president  asked  him 
to  help  organize  the  Youth  Corps.  ‘Naturally 
I  helped  all  I  could.' 

“Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  more  Federal  money  to  finance 
a  followup  project  of  part-time  work  for 
youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn’t  stay  in 
school.  Few  politicos  who  greeted  the  Youth 
Corps  with  signup  pencils  poised  seem 
chastened. 

“  ‘There  was  only  one  mistake  in  the  whole 
business,’  concludes  Carlinville’s  Sonny  Al¬ 
bertine,  ‘that  was  when  Washington  paid 
attention  to  a  bunch  of  gripers.’  ” 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION - A  HOMETOWN  FIGHT’’ 

Republicans  view  the  community  action 
program  as  the  most  confused,  mismanaged, 
and  ineffective  effort  of  the  entire  war-on- 
poverty  program.  An  early  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
entitled  “Community  Action — A  Hometown 
Fight,”  turned  out  to  be  ironically  true. 
During  the  year  of  1965,  community  action 
programs  across  the  country  were  bogged 
down  in  a  variety  of  perplexing  situations, 
including  problems  of  composition  of  boards 
of  directors,  power  structure  versus  the  poor, 
lack  of  involvement  of  the  poor  at  all  levels, 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  chicanery,  and  gen¬ 
erally  clogged  communication  lines  between 
OEO  and  the  various  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

Very  early  in  the  program,  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  war 
on  poverty  were  to  be  those  serving  in  the 


upper  echelons  of  the  community  action 
staffs.  Social  workers,  schoolteachers,  wel¬ 
fare  administrators,  and  political  favorites 
vaulted  into  war-on-poverty  programs  at 
handsome  salaries  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$27,500  per  year  while  the  poor  stood  by, 
stunned  by  developments  in  a  program  sup¬ 
posedly  designed  for  them. 

The  newspapers  carried  daily  accounts  of 
programs  mired  in  struggles  between  com¬ 
munity  power  structures  and  the  poor  for 
control  of  programs  and  poverty  funds. 

Numerous  scandals  were  reported  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  involving  fiscal  dis¬ 
honesty,  waste,  mismanagement,  and  abuse 
of  funds. 

Community  leaders  and  clergymen,  who  for 
years  had  worked  with  and  for  the  poor, 
watched  with  increasing  surprise  and  anger 
at  the  course  the  war  on  poverty  was  taking. 
Civil  rights  leaders,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  noted  the  antipoverty  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  were  not  “reaching  the  poor.” 

Republicans  believe  the  community  action 
program  has  failed  to  achieve  noticeable  re¬ 
duction  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  that 
it  has  failed  in  the  following  areas: 

Involvement  of  the  poor 

The  language  “maximum  feasible  partici¬ 
pation”  of  the  poor  in  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  has  resulted  in  mass  confusion 
and  a  multitude  of  interpretations.  Some 
communities  interpreted  this  provision  to 
mean  the  poor  should  be  represented  on 
policymaking  boards  at  all  levels,  while  other 
communities  felt  it  meant  the  poor  should 
be  hired  simply  as  agents  for  politices  de¬ 
creed  by  the  existing  political  and  economic 
power  structures. 

For  months,  funds  were  held  up  for  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  in  the  following 
cities,  notable  among  numerous  examples, 
because  the  boards  of  directors  did  not  in¬ 
clude  sufficient  representation  of  the  poor: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

San.  Antonio,  Tex. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

As  programs  approach  the  end  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  year,  the  political  power  structures  in 
Chicago,  HI.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  continue  to 
designate  those  to  serve  on  policy  boards  and 
the  community  action  agency  heads  persist 
in  their  view  that  the  poor  need  not  partici¬ 
pate  at  the  policy-making  level.  In  Chicago, 
the  director  of  the  community  action  agency 
and  the  original  Executive  Committee  were 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  director,  in 
turn,  appointed  the  various  neighborhood 
centers’  directors  and  they  chose  their  ad¬ 
visory  councils  and  representatives  to  the 
executive  committee. 

As  recently  as  March  of  this  year,  three- 
quarters  of  the  community  action  agency’s 
council  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  elected  from  im- 
proverished  areas  of  the  city,  walked  out  on 
the  council.  They  charged  that  the  Oakland 
program  neither  represented  nor  served  the 
poor  in  Oakland.  They  wired  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  calling 
for  an  investigation  and  threatened  to  set  up 
a  rival  independent  antipoverty  program. 

Why  does  OEO  insist  on  formulas  of  repre¬ 
sentation  for  community  action  programs  in 
some  cities  and  let  other  cities  like  Oakland 
and  Chicago  blatantly  dodge  compliance? 

For  the  past  2  years.  Republicans  on  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty 
have  offered  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  would  assure  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  poor  on  local 
community  action  boards.  The  vital  ele¬ 
ment  in  converting  the  antipoverty  program 
into  something  different  than  another  tired, 
welfare-dole  approach  is  genuine  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor.  The  poor  in  urban  areas 
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are  restless  and  angry.  As  the  great  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  ballyhooed  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  are  increasingly  frustrated,  the 
poor  are  going  to  become  more  cynical  and 
negative  in  their  actions. 

The  Republicans  feel  that,  without 
genuine  representation  of,  and  participation 
by,  the  poor,  the  antipoverty  program  will 
fail.  We  feel  sincere  involvement  of  the  poor 
can  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  It  can  help  motivate  the  average  poor 
person  to  help  himself  out  of  the  rut  of 
poverty. 

2.  It  can  teach  people  to  be  responsible  by 
giving  them  responsibility. 

3.  It  can  help  meet  the  desperate  need  for 
a  two-way  communication  between  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  society  across  the  smug  cur¬ 
tain  of  tradition  and  rigid  welfarism.  No 
one  knows  the  problems  of  the  poor  better 
than  the  poor  themselves. 

4.  Having  their  own  people  at  the  policy 
level,  and  an  organization  down  through 
target  area  boards  to  neighborhood  groups, 
will  bring  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  poor  that 
they  can  escape  the  sea  of  cynicism  and 
corruption  that  has  surrounded  them  in  the 
past. 

5.  New  ideas  and  new  approaches  will  come 
from  the  poor  themselves.  As  one  individual 
put  it,  “We’ve  gone  to  seed  behind  the 
gimmee-gimmee.” 

6.  It  can  provide  a  self-help  alternative 
to  the  welfare  dole  approach  which  is  no 
more  popular  with  the  poor  than  it  is  with 
the  average  taxpayer.  One  woman  with  9 
children,  who  is  served  by  16  different  wel¬ 
fare  agencies,  puts  it  this  way:  “My  life 
consists  of  investigators  constantly  knock¬ 
ing  on  my  door,  filling  out  blanks  and  going 
around  town  from  one  agency  to  another  for 
little  or  nothing.” 

7.  It  can  reduce  the  diversion  of  funds, 
meant  for  poor  people,  into  patronage  and 
profit  for  political  machines. 

Community  action  agency  staff  salaries 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the 
extravagance  and  diversion  of  antipoverty 
funds  involved  in  community  action  salaries : 

According  to  the  President’s  1967  budget, 
1,032  community  action  workers  will  be  paid 
$10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  community  action  program  (Com¬ 
munity  Progress,  Inc.)  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  The  mayor  of  New 
Haven’s  annual  salary  is  $18,000. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Planning  Organization 
(UPO),  receives  $25,000  a  year.  This  exceeds 
the  salary  of  many  responsible  Government 
agency  heads.  The  Deputy  Director  of  United 
Planning  Organization  in  April  1965,  resigned 
a  $12,400  a  year  District  of  Columbia  post  to 
accept  $23,000  a  year  with  UPO.  There  are 
97  persons  on  the  UPO  payroll  earning  $10,000 
a  year  or  more. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  the  executive  director  of 
the  United  Community  Corp.,  although  not 
a  resident  of  New  Jersey  (resides  in  New  York 
City) ,  receives  $24,000  a  year.  This  circum¬ 
stance  has  been  of  much  concern  to  the 
mayor  of  Newark  whose  annual  salary  is 
$25,000,  and  members  of  the  city  council 
whose  salaries  are  less  than  the  executive 
director’s. 

The  executive  director,  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development  (ABCD),  received 
$27,500  a  year  while  running  a  program  which 
late  in  1965  was  the  subject  of  nationwide 
publicity  alleging  political  corruption,  misuse 
of  funds,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  ineligible 
participation  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  executive  director  of  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  program  resigned  under  fire  on  De¬ 
cember  29,  1965. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  heart 
of  Appalachia  where  poverty  abounds,  tax¬ 
payers  and  poor  alike  complain  antipoverty 
salaries  are  excessive.  The  West  Virginia 
school  system  complains  that  many  of  their 
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teachers,  of  which  there  is  a  shortage,  have 
been  attracted  to  antipoverty  program  jobs 
because  of  higher  salaries.  The  executive 
director  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  and  the  coordinator  of 
the  same  program  receive  annual  salaries  of 
$18,000.  This  figure  exceeds  the  salaries  of 
a  majority  of  those  elected  to  the  State  cabi¬ 


net  board  of  public  works  and  department 
heads  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Following 
are  some  examples : 

State  treasurer _ $517,  500 

Commissioner  of  agriculture _  17,  000 

Secretary  of  State _ 17,  000 

Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles _  12,  000 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources.  15,  000 

State  Mines  Director _  14,  000 

State  Personnel  Director _  10,  000 

State  Police  Superintendent _  13,  000 

Adjutant  General _  8,  000 


The  director  of  Harlem’s  community  action 
agency,  Haryou-Act,  Inc.,  received  $25,000  a 
year.  Thirty-seven  people  on  the  Haryou 
payroll  earned  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

The  May  21  edition  of  the  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News  reported  81  percent  of  all 
money  received  by  Haryou  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  allocated  to  salaries. 

In  October  1965,  an  official  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  school  system  was  paid  $75  a 
day  for  28  days  (a  total  of  $2,100)  by  the 
Los  Angeles  community  action  agency,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  this  official  was  being  paid 
full  time  and,  in  fact,  claimed  overtime  from 
the  Los  Angeles  city  school  funds. 

Fiscal  irregularities  and  scandals 

Despite  claims  the  war  on  poverty  is  free 
from  fiscal  dishonesty  and  “the  overblown 
myths  of  so-called  scandals  saturating  the 
program  will  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all,” 
the  following  are  some  examples  of  scandals 
that  have  shocked  the  American  taxpayers 
who  rely  on  the  fiscal  integrity  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  have  never  been  laid  to 
rest  by  any  public  explanation  of  the  full 
facts: 

Boston,  Mass. 

Late  in  1965,  scandals  developed  in  the 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development, 
Inc.  (ABCD)  program  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  director  of  the  program  resigned  un¬ 
der  pressure  in  December  1965.  The  deputy 
director  of  ABCD  was  fired.  Subsequently, 
he  was  hired  as  a  consultant  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  five 
ABCD  employees  is  presently  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haryou-Act 

In  September  1965,  irregularities  in  the 
fiscal  management  of  the  Haryou-Act  pro¬ 
gram  (Harlem’s  community  action  agency) 
were  noted. 

Investigators  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  the  War  on  Poverty  noted  there  was  more 
than  $600,000  of  Haryou-Act’s  funds  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  supporting 
invoices. 

The  Haryou-Act  situation  has  been  under 
investigation  since  September  1965  by  the 
district  attorney’s  office,  New  York  City. 

The  May  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News  reported  the  following  re¬ 
garding  Haryou-Act: 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
gust,  1965,  Haryou-Act  paid  $300,000  to  a 
detective  agency  for  protection.  This  cost 
has  been  cut  to  $25,000  per  month  since  that 
time. 

Haryou-Act  leased  a  summer  camp  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  last  year.  The 
agency  made  a  downpayment  on  the  lease  of 
$15,000.  But  before  anybody  from  Haryou- 
Act  moved  in  and  took  charge,  the  camp 
caught  fire  and  burned.  Haryou-Act  had  not 
taken  out  any  insurance  on  the  place.  Now, 
although  it  never  used  the  camp  for  1  day, 
the  owner  of  the  camp  is  suing  Haryou-Act 
for  $24,000  in  addition  to  the  $15,000  already 
paid  him. 


During  the  last  year,  Haryou-Act  made  a 
deal  with  the  Urban  League  in  which  the 
Urban  League  would  conduct  a  beautifica¬ 
tion  program  with  Haryou-Act  money.  Part 
of  this  program  involved  the  planting  of 
trees.  The  Urban  League  issued  a  subcon¬ 
tract  to  a  tree  firm  in  which  it  agreed  to  pay 
the  tree  firm  $15,000  to  plant  the  trees.  No 
report  has  even  been  made  as  to  how  many 
trees  were  planted  or  where  they  were 
planted. 

Car  rentals 

During  July  and  August  of  last  year,  Har¬ 
you-Act  leased  six  cars  and  two  station  wa¬ 
gons  from  a  small  travel  agency  at  $90  a  week 
plus  gas  for  each  car.  The  travel  agency, 
however,  reportedly  rented  the  cars  from  the 
Hertz-U-Drive-It  firm  for  $65  a  week,  some¬ 
thing  which  Haryou-Act  could  have  easily 
done  and  saved  money. 

But  in  addition  to  that  a  member  of  the 
travel  agency,  which  leased  the  cars  to  Har 
you,  was  reportedly  placed  on  the  Haryou 
payroll  at  $175  a  week  as  a  “consultant.” 

Hana 

The  Harlem  Neighborhood  Association 
(Hana)  was  a  prime  contractor  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  program  of  1965  and  was  supposed  to 
carry  out  the  development  of  vest  pocket 
parks  for  Harlem. 

Hana’s  contract  called  for  15  vest  pocket 
parks.  Only  three  were  completed  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  how  much  money  was 
spent  or  why  only  three  parks  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

Toys 

Haryou  bought  $40,000  worth  of  “creative” 
toys  from  a  well-known  toy  manufacturer 
but  these  toys  have  never  been  used  and  have 
been  stored  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  a 
year  with  Haryou  paying  high  storage  fees 
on  them. 

Newspaper 

Haryou  decided  to  have  a  newspaper.  It 
published  one  edition  of  a  small  paper.  It 
paid  a  printer  $10,000  for  that  one  edition. 

Cleaning  serivce 

At  one  time  Haryou  reportedly  was  paying 
$350  per  week  for  cleaning  services — that  is, 
for  people  to  dust  off  the  desks  and  tidy  up 
the  offices.  It  is  reported  that  most  of  the 
people  on  the  payroll  for  this  operation  were 
relatives  of  widely  known  Haryou  official,  no 
longer  with  the  agency. 

Black  arts 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  cost 
of  the  black  arts  program  would  be  $40,000. 
The  actual  cost  exceeded  $100,000. 

A  second  black  arts  contract  was  with  the 
Urban  League  of  New  York  City.  This 
contract  reportedly  made  provisions  to  give 
black  arts  $23,000  worth  of  building  material 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  league. 

Suncoast  Progress,  Inc.,  Florida 

In  March  1966,  the  director  of  Suncoast 
Progress,  Inc.,  a  Community  Action  agency 
serving  four  Florida  counties,  was  ousted 
because  of  complications  resulting  with  a 
personal  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Subse¬ 
quently,  allegations  were  received  that  Sun¬ 
coast  Progress,  Inc.,  had  experienced  a  short¬ 
age  of  approximately  $8,000.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  currently  conduct¬ 
ing  investigations  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Community  Action  capers 
“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

8,  Mar.  24,  1966] 

“l  DON’T  SEE  ANYTHING  WRONG  WITH  HATING 

“Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  told  Representative  Adam  C. 
Powell’s  Poverty  Subcommittee  that  fund¬ 
ing  Harlem’s  Black  Arts  Theater  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  Washington’s  antipoverty  agency  wel¬ 
comed  with  open  arms  the  theater’s  con¬ 
troversial  leader,  Playwright  LeRoi  Jones. 

“Jones,  whose  federally  sponsored  work¬ 


shop  in  Harlem  produced  dramas  that 
Shriver  called  “vile  racist  plays  in  the 
language  of  the  gutter  unfit  for  youngsters 
in  the  audience,”  was  brought  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  United  Planning  Organization 
and  a  neighborhood  arts  committee  to  nar¬ 
rate  a  3-day  music  festival  for  youngsters 
at  Cardoza  High  School  March  18-20. 

“The  festival,  named  the  ‘Three  Days  of 
Soul,’  is  the  second  in  a  planned  series  of 
cultural  programs  being  offered  by  the 
Cardoza  Area  Arts  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  three  centers  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington’s  antipoverty 
agency. 

“Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last 
summer  for  producing  ‘hate  white’  plays  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The  Black  Arts 
Theater  received  $40,000  in  funds  from  OEO. 
Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  preached  racism,  said  ‘I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  hating  white  people.’ 

“Shriver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  it 
gave  funds  to  the  project  without  checking 
into  its  purposes.  ‘The  facts  are  no  Federal 
dollars  should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  in  the 
first  place,’  Shriver  testified  last  week.  ‘It 
was  a  mistake.  I  acknowledge  it.  And  as  a 
result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review  of 
subcontracts  under  Community  Action 
grants.’ 

“We  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  to 
know  why  poverty  money  continues  to  be 
used  to  sponsor  people  like  LeRoi  Jones. 
Festivals  of  this  type  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  but  should  we  really  cloak  a  ‘vile 
racist’  with  the  dignity  of  Federal  sponsor¬ 
ship?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  strenuously  object 
and  wish  to  express  my  indignation  that 
OEO  has  insisted  on  making  the  same  mis¬ 
take  all  over  again  on  LeRoi  Jones.” 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

15,  Apr.  6,  1966] 

“ALICE  IN  BLUNDERLAND:  BIRCHERS,  FRATERNITY 

BROTHERS,  AND  LEFTWINGERS  REPRESENTING 

THE  POOR 

“  ‘The  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  Pi  House,  in  the  “fraternity  row”  dis¬ 
trict  east  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen.’ 

“So  began  another  incredible  episode  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  caller  was  a  pov¬ 
erty  canvasser  assigned  to  get  the  poor  out 
for  a  meeting  that  night.  Although  Steen’s 
family  income  was  in  five  figures,  he  had 
heard  about  the  poverty  war  and  attended 
the  meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  in 
Blunderland  style,  poverty  officials  had  man¬ 
aged  to  interest  three  people  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  select  three  representatives  of 
the  poor.  Young  Steen  returned  to  Sigma  Pi 
House  that  night  a  duly-elected  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  poor  for  a  3-year  term. 

“Congressman  Charles  S.  Gubser  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Congress  that  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
is  suffering  the  torments  of  all  others  who 
have  been  forced  to  struggle  in  the  torture 
machine  of  the  poverty  administration 
structure. 

“Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  sec¬ 
tion  leader,  Ray  Gurries,  was  elected  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
According  to  a  local  investigator,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  ‘is  shot  through  with 
leftwingers — people  who  are  not  run-of-the- 
mill  liberals  but  hard  nosed  activists  of  every 
leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dozen  years.’ 

“The  local  San  Jose  Mercury,  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  of  southern  California, 
describes  the  poverty  board  in  these  terms: 
‘It  is  a  jerry-built  structure,  erected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim  *  *  *.  It  is  run 
like  a  football  game  with  an  unlimited  sub¬ 
stitution  rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter.’ 
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“The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  is 
far  from  an  isolated  one.  Congress  has 
failed  the  sincere  and  dedicated  people  who 
wish  to  fight  poverty.  We  have  written  a 
law  without  meaningful  and  realistic  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  avoid  community  action 
chaos.  What  has  happened  in  Santa  Clara 
County  is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
existing  concept  of  involving  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves.  Many  of  us  warned  2 
years  ago  that  this  would  happen  if  we 
didn’t  rewrite  the  President’s  poverty  pro¬ 
posal. 

“We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman  Gubser,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  On  March  9.  Mr.  Gubser  requested 
OEO  to  investigate  the  situation  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  On  March  23  the  Deputy 
Director  testified  to  us  in  committee  that 
OEO  had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara 
checking  for  about  8  days.  To  date,  our 
colleague  has  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of 
an  acknowledgement  from  OEO  of  his  March 
9  request.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
getting  mighty  tired  of  the  cavalier  attitude 
of  officials  at  OEO. 

“The  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade, 
H.R.  13379,  would  avoid  problems  such  as 
have  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  County.  OEO 
would  be  required  to  insist  on  balanced  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  including  true  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor  as  well  as  local 
officials  and  private  social  welfare  agencies. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to 
launch  a  real  opportunity  crusade  as  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  confusing,  controver¬ 
sial  and  faltering  war  on  poverty." 

INTO  THE  TROUGH 

The  one  poverty  program  which  has  been 
hailed  by  all  as  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  slid¬ 
ing  into  the  same  trough  of  bureaucratic 
confusion  as  other  poverty  programs.  Un¬ 
derfunded,  the  Headstart  programs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  supplemented  by  funds  from 
tile  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

The  schools  and  other  Headstart  sponsor¬ 
ing  agencies  have  no  instructions  as  to  the 
blend  of  funds  they  may  request  from  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  According  to  Mr. 
Shriver,  when  he  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  agencies  do  not  exchange  applica¬ 
tion  information  even  though  it  is  available : 

“Mr.  Goodell.  Do  you  see  that  package 
(elementary  and  secondary  education  ap¬ 
plications  for  preschool  programs)  ?  This 
is  what  the  education  people  file  with  the 
Office  of  Education.  Does  it  come  to  the 
poverty  offices  here? 

“Mr.  Shriver.  It  doesn’t  come  directly  to 
us.  It  goes  to  the  Office  of  Education,  but 
we  have  access  to  all  those  reports,  and  we 
can  extract  from  them  the  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation.  That  is  where  we  get  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  I  was  just  presenting. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  When  I  was  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  this  in  the  field,  I  found  that  in 
most  instances  there  had  been  no  coordina¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level. 

“Mr.  Shriver.  That  is  probably  true,  you 
see,  because  many  of  these  developments, 
like  this  last  one  I  mentioned,  are  some¬ 
thing  of  very  recent  origin.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  it  is  not  more  than  maybe  60 
days. 

“Mr.  Goodell.  So  prior  to  60  days,  there 
was  no  mechanism  at  all  for  coordinating? 

“Mr.  Shriver.  No;  that  is  not  quite  right.” 

Lack  of  coordination  at  the  national  level 
causes  unspeakable  confusion  at  the  local 
level.  The  sad  plight  of  community  sponsors 
tearing  their  hair  in  an  effort  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  their  under¬ 
privileged  children  has  been  documented  in 
countless  newspaper  stories.  Some  of  the 
incidents  were  the  subject  of  a  Republican 
poverty  memo  and  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  House  by  Congressman  Qcjie; 


“[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

10,  Mar.  28,  1966] 

“WE  JUST  DON’T  KNOW  IF  IT’S  WORTH  IT 

“Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of  an 
angry  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
trying  for  13  months  to  get  a  year-round 
Headstart  program  approved  by  poverty  of¬ 
ficials  for  Waterloo.  Iowa.  I  place  in  the 
Record  today  the  detailed  account  of  similar 
frustrations  in  six  other  communities  which 
have  been  baffled,  besieged,  and  befuddled  by 
poverty  bureaucracy. 

“Having  sponsored  Headstart  3  years  before 
the  poverty  program,  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I,  are  dismayed  that 
this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shriver  as 
his  best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle¬ 
headed  administration  in  Washington.  Here 
are  the  highlights,  or  low  lights  if  you  will, 
of  a  typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  communities; 

“1.  Waterloo,  Iowa. — Application  for  $43,- 
600  for  a  year-round  preschool  project  was 
made  by  the  Waterloo  school  system  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1965.  This  was  4  months  after  ap¬ 
propriations  were  made  available  for  pre¬ 
school  programs  by  the  Congress.  Having 
heard  nothing  on  their  year-round  applica¬ 
tion,  Waterloo  officials  applied  for.  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out,  a  $15,000  summer  Head¬ 
start  project.  On  August  7,  1965,  they  re¬ 
submitted  an  application  for  their  year-round 
project  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity.  In  September,  they  were  asked  by 
Michael  C.  Moore,  OEO  area  coordinator,  for 
additional  information  which  was  sent.  In 
late  September,  they  received  a  notice  signed 
by  Theodore  Berry,  OEO  Community  Action 
Director,  dated  August  23,  telling  them  they 
should  allow  60  days  for  approval  of  Head¬ 
start  applications.  In  October,  8  months 
after  their  original  application,  they  received 
a  form  notice  from  Dr.  Julius  Richmond,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Headstart,  to  submit  their  Head¬ 
start  preplanning  form,  which  had  never  been 
received  or  heard  of  prior  to  then.  On  No¬ 
vember  23  they  were  told  by  C.  Edwin  Gil- 
mour.  Director  of  the  Iowa  OEO,  to  apply 
through  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  One  week  later,  they  were 
notified  by  the  OEO  Regional  Office  that  their 
application  for  poverty  Headstart  funds  will 
be  processed  as  ‘rapidly  as  possible.’  On 
December  22,  they  were  asked  by  Gilmour  to 
withdraw  their  Headstart  application  because 
it  could  be  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

“On  January  3  they  were  notified  once 
again  by  the  regional  office  that  their  applica¬ 
tion  for  poverty  Headstart  funds  had  been 
received  and  would  be  processed  as  ‘rapidly 
as  possible.’  One  week  later  they  were 
notified  that  they  had  applied  for  Headstart 
on  the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to  fill 
out  new  32-page  forms.  On  January  26  they 
received  a  memo  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admonishing 
them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under 
Headstart  ‘is  too  precious  to  allow  it  to  slip 
away.’  Finally,  on  February  7,  Waterloo 
officials  were  notified  by  Gilmour  to  come  to 
a  meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer  Head¬ 
start  program.  When  asked  the  status  of 
their  year-round  Headstart  application, 
Waterloo  School  Superintendent  replied, 
‘Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  *  *  *.  We’re 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  don’t  know  if  it 
is  worth  it.’ 

“If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of 
George  Orwell’s  ‘1984,’  I  suppose  someone 
might  sardonically  comment  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  pace  it  looks  like  it  might  be  1984  before 
Waterloo  gets  Headstart  funds  out  of  poverty 
officials. 

“2.  Laramie  County,  Wyo. — Immediately 
after  successful  completion  of  a  summer 
Headstart  program,  Laramie  officials  began 
preparations  for  a  year-round  program. 
They  plunged  into  what  they  termed  a 
‘maze  of  bureaucratic  involvement,’  includ¬ 
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ing  telephone  commitments  subsequently  re¬ 
versed.  attempts  to  dictate  local  salaries,  and 
filing  and  refiling  of  forms.  By  February 
1966,  the  local  school  had  spent  $1,500  in 
staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other  expenses. 
School  Superintendent  Chester  R.  Ingils  bit¬ 
terly  assailed  the  redtape,  autocratic  atti¬ 
tude  of  OEO  officials,  and  announced  aband¬ 
onment  of  any  plans  for  a  year-round  Head¬ 
start  for  this  year. 

“3.  Port  Huron,  Mich. — Having  meticu¬ 
lously  completed  a  mountain  of  reports  on 
their  summer  Headstart  program,  Port  Huron 
officials  were  notified  that  their  forms  were 
literaly  filled  with  fatal  errors.  School  Su¬ 
perintendent  Gerald  S.  DeGrow  called  OEO 
in  Washington  and  was  told  that  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  had  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  because  of  inexperience  in  the  re¬ 
port-receiving  staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  ‘hopeless  mess.’  The  superin¬ 
tendent  was  informed  that  OEO  had  notified 
all  school  districts  in  the  country  that  they 
had  goofed  in  their  reports  in  order  to  get 
the  schools  to  file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle 
Sam's  hired  nephews  another  chance  at 
them. 

“Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeGrow  asked  the 
man  in  Washington,  ‘Who  shall  I  have  to 
call  to  get  this  straightened  out,  LBJ?’ 
Whereupon  he  was  told,  ‘That  wouldn’t  do 
much  good  because  he  probably  got  one  of 
the  letters  too.’ 

“I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  similar 
incredible  accounts  of  life  in  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  poverty  jungle  as  experienced  by  of¬ 
ficials  from:  Salina,  Kans.;  Minnesota;  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  and  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shriver  has  described 
Headstart  as  his  most  successful  program. 
We  agree,  but  it  appears  the  success  was  in 
spite  of,  not  because  of,  OEO  officials.  Our 
opportunity  crusade  would  transfer  Head¬ 
start  into  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  State  and  local  school 
systems  in  conjunction  with  local  community 
action  boards.  This  action  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  insure  that  Headstart  gets 
the  management  and  administration  it  de¬ 
serves  in  the  year  ahead. 

“It  is  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such 
as  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  we  describe  OEO  as  a 
‘fuddle  factory.’  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
a  change." 

Another  example  of  the  harassment  to 
which  local  school  people  are  subjected  is 
documented  in  the  following  Republican 
poverty  memo; 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

12,  Mar.  30.  1966] 

“HEADSTART  APPLICANTS  AND  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 

“School  Superintendent  Maurice  Frlot  of 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  after  5  months  of 
being  force-fed  on  the  bitter  gall  of  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaucracy,  commented  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Headstart  prgoram: 

“  *•  *  *  the  harassing  and  foot  dragging 
to  which  we  were  subjected  was  in  part  a 
delaying  action  in  order  to  get  the  finances 
straightened  out. 

“  ‘If  we  had  been  told  in  the  beginning 
how  much  money  was  going  to  be  made 
available  to  us,  we  could  have  submitted  a 
proposal  which  would  require  that  amount 
of  money  and  saved  both  ourselves  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

“  ‘It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  very  inexperienced. 

“  ‘Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked 
by  persons  in  the  New  York  City  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  ludicrous. 

“  ‘After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long 
struggle  and  been  subjected  to  a  minute 
examination  with  respect  to  our  proposal,  it 
was  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  ses- 
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6ion  and  find  there  were  people  there  who 
had  been  funded  who  had  not  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  transportation  *  *  •  teachers  *  *  * 
teachers’  aids  *  *  *  [  and  ]  who  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  house  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  so  on.’ 

"North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  officials  in 
August  1965,  they  wanted  to  begin  a  year- 
round  Headstart  program  in  October  1965. 
At  their  own  expense  they  hired  a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arranged  for 
facilities.  They  never  even  received  applica¬ 
tion  forms  until  late  November.  They  were 
then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
funds  until  March  15.  As  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  put  it,  ‘March  15  is  a  little  late  to 
start  a  full-year  program.’ 

“Selective  service  rejection  of  Headstart 
applicants 

"After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submit¬ 
ted  31-page  application  forms.  Poverty  bu¬ 
reaucrats  got  on  the  phone.  As  the  school 
superintendent  described  it,  ‘We  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
rejected  for  selective  service  from  which  we 
were  drawing  Headstart  candidates.  I  can 
theorize  as  to  what  the  relationship  between 
this  inquiry  and  Headstart  might  be  but  it 
did  seem  a  little  unnecessary.’ 

“Having  stirred  things  up  in  Washington, 
North  Tonawanda  officials  were  asked  by  the 
regional  poverty  officials  to  expedite  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  additional  information  requested. 
When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
expedite  selective  service  information  about 
rejected  applicants,  the  person  from  the  New 
York  poverty  office  said,  ‘Oh,  we  didn't  mean 
for  you  to  go  all  that  trouble.’  Other  non- 
essential  requested  information  was  then 
waived. 

“As  advocates  of  preschool  programs  3 
years  before  the  poverty  war,  we  are  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  senseless  harassment  that 
seems  to  have  become  an  inseparable  part  of 
Headstart  administration.  On  Monday, 
March  28,  Mr.  Quie,  on  page  6523  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  recounted  six  case 
histories  of  Headstart  administration  that 
would  qualify  for  lead  billing  in  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  sideshow.  Countless  other  examples 
are  available.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic 
merit  of  perschool  training  that  its  glories 
still  shine  through  the  bureaucratic  fog. 

“The  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade 
would  put  Headstart  under  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  coordinated  with  other  edu¬ 
cation  programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  allow  for  the  effective  implementa¬ 
tion  of  worthy  programs.” 

Another  program  for  the  “ not  so  poor ” 

Headstart,  like  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
has  suffered  from  shifting  eligibility  criteria. 
Local  confusion  about  standards  and  de¬ 
layed  funding  have  resulted  in  several  no¬ 
table  instances  where  a  high  percentage  of 
advantaged  children,  far  over  the  15  percent 
proposed  quota,  were  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Chicago  program  is  the  most 
notable  instance  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
poverty  memo: 

“[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

6,  Mar.  22,  19661 

“CHICAGO  HEADSTART  FOR  THE  NOT  SO  POOR 

“Operation  Headstart,  fashioned  along  the 
lines  of  a  proposal  offered  by  Representatives 
Albert  H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  back  in  1961,  is  supposed  to  help 
preschoolers  from  poor  families. 

“Out  in  Chicago,  however,  our  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  poverty  program  is  doing 
a  little  bit  more  by  giving  a  ‘headstart’  to 
the  not  so  poor.  Republican  Representative 
Goodell  lamented. 

“Officials  there  admit  that  27%  percent  of 
the  23,804  children  in  the  program  are  from 


families  whose  standards  exceed  the  ‘pov¬ 
erty’  level.  Our  investigation  also  shows 
they  don’t  even  know  the  family  incomes  for 
another  20  percent  of  the  children. 

“This  means  another  5,000  children  from 
truly  disadvantaged  homes  could  have  been 
helped  if  the  poverty  warriors  had  stuck  to 
their  own  guidelines.  The  Quie-Goodell 
proposal  for  an  ‘Opportunity  Crusade’ 
would  require  adherence  to  strict  poverty 
standards,  meanwhile  tripling  the  funds 
available. 

“How  can  Chicago  justify  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  children  in 
Headstart  were  above  poverty  standards? 
How  can  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington  justify  the  clear  violation  of 
their  guidelines?  When  I  visited  Chicago  re¬ 
cently,  I  was  told  that  Washington  ordered 
Chicago  poverty  officials  to  expand  in  10  days 
Headstart  from  4,000  to  24,000.  I  was  also 
informed  that  very  little  solicitation  was 
done  in  several  hard-core  poverty  areas  be¬ 
cause  teachers  were  afraid  to  enter  those 
sections  of  the  city. 

“Seven  urban  progress  centers  are  in 
operation  by  the  Chicago  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity.  One  center  showed  41.1 
percent  of  enrollees  over  the  income  require¬ 
ment,  one  showed  31.8  percent  in  excess, 
one  28.3  in  excess;  and  outside  of  the  urban 
centers,  36.8  percent  reported  income  over 
requirements. 

“Thousands  of  impoverished  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Headstart  recruiters  in 
their  frantic  efforts  to  build  impressive 
statistics.  And  these  youngsters,  children 
of  hardcore  poverty  victims,  are  precisely  the 
ones  for  whom  this  program  was  developed. 

“We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect  of 
such  a  good  concept  as  Headstart.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  justify  to  the  thousands  of 
children  unable  to  participate  in  Chicago's 
Headstart  program  the  spending  of  Federal 
poverty  money  for  those  who  are  not  poor. 

“The  Quie-Goodell  ‘Opportunity  Crusade’ 
offers  a  way  out  of  the  wasteland  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  confusion  and  callousness  that  has 
marked  OEO’s  administration  of  the  .Head¬ 
start  program. 

“What  is  more  disturbing  to  us  is  that  the 
former  Assistant  Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Boutin, 
denied  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  situation  existed  even 
though  it  later  developed  that  he  had  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  program  in  his  file: 

“  ‘Mr.  Boutin.  I  can  only  say  of  your  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  lack  of  eligibility  of  some  of  the 
Headstart  enrollees  that  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  or  seen  any  figures  that  looked 
anything  like  that  was  your  statement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

“  ‘Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  a  shocking  state¬ 
ment.  I  will  give  you  the  official  report  of 
the  Chicago  Poverty  Board  in  which  they  cite 
these  figures. 

“  ‘Certainly  you  have  seen  these  figures, 
probably  buried  in  some  file  somewhere,  but 
this  is  their  official  report.  They  openly  ad¬ 
mit  that  27.5  percent  of  the  youngsters  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Headstart  last  summer  were  not 
within  the  poverty  standards.  They  openly 
admit  that  for  20  percent  of  those  partici¬ 
pating  they  have  no  income  figures.  I  would 
be  glad  to  show  you  their  mimeographed 
report  and  make  it  available  to  you  so  you 
can  have  some  knowledge  about  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  these  programs. 

“  ‘You  shock  me  when  you  say  it  is  the 
first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it. 

“  ‘Mr.  Boutin.  It  is  the  first  time.  I  had 
not  heard  those  figures  before.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  if  I  may  call  on  Jule 
Sugarman,  who  with  Dr.  Richmond,  runs  the 
Headstart  program  and  knows  perhaps  as 
much  about  it  as  anyone  in  the  Nation. 

“  ‘Mr.  Sugarman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  the  specific  report  to  which  you 
refer  but  we  do  have  information  which  was 
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gathered  from  our  own  reports  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Chicago. 

“  ‘Essentially  the  figure  of  27  percent  which 
you  are  citing  refers  to  families  who  have  an 
income  of  over  $5,000  per  year.  It  is  not, 
however,  correlated  with  the  size  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on  the 
surface  whether  in  fact  these  families 
would - 

“  ‘Mr.  Goodell.  Last  summer  did  you  have 
a  poverty  standard  for  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram? 

“  ‘Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes;  we  did. 

“  'Mr.  Goodell.  What  was  that  standard? 

“  ‘Mr.  Sugarman.  Originally  it  was  $3,000. 

“  ‘Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  what  they  were 
supposed  to  apply  last  summer? 

“  ‘Mr.  Sugarman.  That  is  correct. 

“  ‘Mr.  Goodell.  And  they  violated  that  re¬ 
quirement.  Their  official  report  shows  27.5 
percent  were  above  that  standard  which  sup¬ 
posedly  OEO  was  enforcing.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

“  ‘Mr.  Sugarman.  I  believe  their  official  re¬ 
port  shows  27.5  percent  over  $5,000. 

“  ‘Mr.  Goddell.  That  is  worse.  If  you  want 
to  argue  with  me,  I  will  accept  your  figure. 
If  you  want  to  argue  it  was  27.5  percent  over 
$5,000  instead  of  $3,000.  I  think  it  was  the 
poverty  standard  that  you  set  that  they  were 
referring  to.’ 

“Follow  the  leader 

“The  report  that  we  have  presented  on  the 
operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  ad¬ 
ministration.  Evidence  cited  to  this  point 
alone  would  be  enough  to  convict  Mr. 
Shriver’s  bureaucracy  of  slipshod  practices. 
Chaos  and  confusion  at  the  national  level  is 
reflected  at  the  community  level.  Direction 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  given  in  Washington.  And,  so 
it  is,  with  too  many  disappointing  results. 

"Program  directors  and  workers  in  the  field 
who  draw  high  salaries  are  merely  following 
the  example  set  for  them  by  palace  guards  at 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who  long 
ago  discovered  that  ‘the  big  money  is  in  pov¬ 
erty.’  In  a  speech  before  the  House,  Con¬ 
gressman  William  H.  Ayres  revealed  why  so 
little  of  the  ‘poverty  money’  is  actually 
reaching  the  poor: 

“  ‘the  big  money  is  in  poverty 
“  ‘(March  30,  1966) 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1964,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  appeared  before  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  argue 
for  approval  of  President  Johnson's  “war  on 
poverty.”  He  told  us: 

“  ‘  “It  is  also  a  prudent  program.  It  is 
financially  prudent  *  *  *.  It  is  prudently 
planned  in  that  every  dollar  allocated  will 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor.  There  will  be  no 
leakage.  There  is  no  contemplated  huge  new 
bureaucracy  *  *  *.  I  think  that  most  people 
in  the  executive  branch  would,  state  that  I 
am  not  one  who  likes  a  lot  of  bureaucracy.” 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  a  fantastic 
leakage  in  funds  intended  to  help  the  poor— 
a  leakage  of  funds  to  a  huge  new  bureauc¬ 
racy.  According  to  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget,  it  will  take  6,434  permanent  Federal 
employees  to  run  Mr.  Shriver’s  burgeoning 
bureaucracy— a  poverty  empire  costing  $53,- 
489,000  in  salaries  alone. 

“  ‘The  word  has  gotten  around  among  civil 
servants  in  Washington  that  “the  big  money 
is  in  poverty.”  Few  know  how  big  it  is. 

“  ‘1,557  permanent  Federal  poverty  em¬ 
ployees  will  make  $10,619  or  more;  another 
1,032  Community  Action  workers  will  be  paid 
$10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds;  an  un¬ 
determined  number  of  contract  employees 
in  15  privately  run  Job  Corps  establishments 
will  be  paid  over  $10,000. 

“  ‘We  have  over  200,000  gallant  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  aren’t  as  many  as  2,500  drawing  $10,000 
a  year — the  basic  pay  of  an  Army  colonel  with 
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over  14  years’  service.  The  poverty  warrior- 
bureaucrats  include  at  least  25  individuals 
who  will  be  paid  more  than  the  base  pay  of 
General  Westmoreland  himself. 

■*  ’Astronaut  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  who  with 
Lt.  Col.  David  R.  Scott  heroically  flew  our 
most  recent  and  most  dangerous  space  mis¬ 
sion,  is  a  Federal  civil  servant  grade  GS-16. 
His  job  is  one  of  incredible  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger,  for  which  only  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
whole  world  are  qualified.  Yet  25  of  Mr. 
Shriver’s  high-flying  bureaucrats  are  budg¬ 
eted  for  GS-16  positions;  and  36  others  are 
budgeted  for  even  higher  pay  grades.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  would  think  that  OEO  had  any 
jobs  more  demanding  and  difficult  than  that 
of  Astronaut  Armstrong? 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  2,350  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  This  is  the  high-sal¬ 
aried  palace  guard  of  the  poverty  czar. 
Nearly  half — 1,006 — of  this  elite  force  will 
get  $10,619  or  more;  at  least  521  will  be  paid 
over  $14,600;  at  least  54  will  get  over  $10,600; 
24  get  over  $25,000;  and  6  will  get  between 
$26,000  (the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education)  and  $30,000. 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  so  little 
gets  done  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity?  They  have  so  many  chiefs  and  so 
few  Indians.  They  have  more  GS-15’s  than 
they  have  GS-9’s;  more  GS-14’s  than  GS-4’s; 
more  GS-13’s  than  GS-7’s,  and  exactly  as 
many  GS-16’s  at  a  base  pay  of  $19,619  as 
they  have  GS-2’s  at  a  base  pay  of  $3,814. 
The  total  salary  bill  for  this  palace  guard 
next  year  will  be  $21,739,000. 

“  ‘Outside  this  inner  circle  at  poverty  head¬ 
quarters  there  are  4,134  other  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  at  $31,750,000. 
They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farmed  out  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  running  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  adult  education  program,  agri¬ 
cultural  loans,  and  so  forth.  Only  551  of 
these  unfortunates  will  be  paid  over  $10,- 
600  a  year,  of  which  at  least  112  will  get  over 
$14,600.  However,  these  4,134  positions, 
listed  in  the  budget  under  “Allocation  ac¬ 
counts”  do  not  include  those  who  are  paid 
by  private  contractors  to  run  15  of  the  97 
Job  Corps  establishments. 

“  ‘Incidentally,  administration  costs  in  the 
Job  Corps  are  so  high  that  the  annual  cost 
per  enrollee  now  runs  above  $9,000,  enough 
to  send  two  boys  to  Harvard.  Even  the 
budgeted  cost  next  year  is  $7,880  per  enrollee. 

“  ‘But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  the  high  salaries 
in  poverty  are  accounted  for  by  permanent 
Federal  employees  or  employees  of  private 
contractors  working  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  basis.  Federal  funds  also  pay  for  the 
salaries  of  employees  of  local  antipoverty 
agencies,  and  1,032  of  these  employees  now 
make  $10,000  or  more  a  year,  of  which  200 
make  $15,000  or  more  per  year. 

“  ‘On  the  basis  of  the  exact  information 
available,  I  estimate — and  this  can  only  be  an 
educated  guess. — that  nearly  3,000  individ¬ 
uals  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more  from 
Federal  antipoverty  funds. 

“  'We  don’t  know  how  many,  if  any,  poor 
people  have  been  helped  to  get  out  of  pov¬ 
erty  by  Mr.  Shriver’s  high-priced  agents,  but 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  kept  out  of  poverty. 
Among  these  undoubtedly  are  many  dedi¬ 
cated  'and  able  people,  but  we  know  all  too 
well  that  the  ranks  also  include  a  plentitude 
of  political  hacks. 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  scandal.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  And  it  is  a 
scandal  that  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  defended 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
with  the  bland  boast  that  his  organization 
was  only  one-fiftieth  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
metn  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


“  'So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW — the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education — with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Here  is  the  record 
on  that. 

“  ‘The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted  for 
$3,478  billion  in  fiscal  1967,  compared  to 
$1,724  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  yet  OEO  will  need  only  2,861  per¬ 
manent  employees  (hardly  more  than  Shriv¬ 
er’s  “palace  guard”)  compared  with  OEO’s 
6,484  permanent  employees. 

“  ’If  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  ad¬ 
ministered  like  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  it  would  require  12,968  employ¬ 
ees  to  spend  its  $3,478  billion,  or  4 y2  times 
the  number  it  has  budgeted. 

“  ‘The  comparison  in  high-paying  jobs  in 
these  two  agencies  is  also  interesting.  Five 
individuals  in  OEO  are  paid  more  than  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  gets 
$26,000.  In  the  grades  GS-15  through 
GS-18,  where  the  pay  ranges  from  $17,055 
to  $25,382,  the  comparison  looks  like  this: 


“  ‘GS  grade 

Salaries 

OEO 

OE 

15 . . 

$17,055  to  $22,365. . 

249 

125 

1G _ 

$19,619  to  $25,043.. 

25 

33 

17 _ 

$22,217  to  $25,325.. 

17 

10 

18 _ 

$25,382 _ 

13 

3 

Above  $25,382 _ 

6 

1 

Total... 

310 

172 

“  ‘All  but  37  of  OEO’s  highest  paid  jobs  are 
in  Mr.  'Shriver’s  own  “Palace  Guard”  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  2,350  permanent  employees. 
These  other  37  jobs  with  starting  pay  of  $17,- 
055  or  more  are  scattered  among  the  4,134 
permanent  employees  in  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  running  such  programs  as  the 
Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult 
basic  education,  agricultural  loans,  etc. 

“  ‘I  have  made  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  highest  paid  officials  among  the  perma¬ 
nent  Federal  employees  budgeted  in  fiscal 
1967  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs.  It  is  broken  down  to  show  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  2,350-strong  “Palace  Guard” 
which  makes  up  Mr.  Shriver’s  own  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  and  positions  in  the  force  of 
4,134  assigned  to  handle  major  segments  of 
the  $1.7  billion  program  in  other  Federal 
agencies. 


‘Positions  budgeted  for  OEO  in  fiscal  1967 


“‘GS  grade 

Salaries 

OEO 

‘Palace 

Guard’ 

OEO 
programs 
run  by 
other 
Federal 
agencies 

Above  $25,382 _ 

6 

0 

18 _ _ 

$25,382 _ 

12 

1 

17 _ _ 

$22,217  to  $25,325.. 

16 

1 

10 _ 

$19,619  to  $25,043... 

20 

5 

15 . . 

$17,056  to  $22,365... 

219 

30 

14 _ 

$14,680  to  $19,252... 

248 

75 

13 . 

$12,510  to  $10,245— 

230 

173 

12 . 

$10,619  to  $13,931... 

255 

266 

Total _ 

Grand  total  for 
OEO  pro- 

1,006 

551 

grains.. . 

1,557 

1 

“  ‘In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  some  cogent  remarks  of  my  own 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  our  colleague,  Adam  C.  Powell.  He 
understands  the  true  needs  of  impoverished 
citizens  better  than  most.  On  January  21 
of  this  year  in  a  speech  in  Harlem  he  said: 

“  ‘  “We  do  not  need  any  more  experimental 
or  demonstration  projects  in  Harlem.  All  we 
need  are  jobs.  That’s  all.  Jobs.” 

“  ‘Chairman  Powell  did  not  mean  jobs 
for  bureaucrats  or  jobs  for  politicians,  but 
jobs  for  poor  people.  On  March  8,  in  open¬ 
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ing  the  hearings  on  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  Chairman  Powell  pointed  out 
that  there  are  97  people  in  the  local  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  poverty  agency  (UPO)  paid  over 
$10,000  a  year  with  Federal  funds,  and 
observed : 

“  ‘  “Congress  appropriated  this  money  to 
help  the  poor,  not  create  a  monolith  of 
extravagantly  paid  functionaries.” 

“  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  these  re¬ 
marks  of  Chairman  Powell.  But  despite 
the  attempt  by  our  committee  to  investigate 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  ad¬ 
ministrative  monstrosity  goes  its  merry  way. 
How  far  it  goes  and  how  wild  it  plans  to  be¬ 
come  in  hiring  “extravagantly  paid  function¬ 
aries”  is  laid  out  in  black  and  white — or  in 
red  ink — in  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

“  ‘In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented 
here  today,  I  renew  my  plea  to  the  House  to 
take  action  on  my  resolution,  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  670,  for  a  bipartisan  select  committee, 
appointed  by  yourself,  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

“  ‘As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  if  we  do 
not  take  remedial  action  the  entire  antipov¬ 
erty  program  is  going  to  become  so  discredit¬ 
ed,  and  be  so  ineffective,  as  to  create  massive 
disillusionment  among  citizens  trapped  in 
poverty.  There  is  still  time  to  avoid  this 
tragedy.’  ” 

A  lack  of  communication  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  departments  and  agencies  results  in 
sputtering  communications  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local  agencies.  The  situation  is 
made  more  acute  by  the  personnel  merry- 
go-round  at  OEO.  With  the  recent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Christopher  Weeks,  only  one  of 
the  original  palace  guard  is  still  standing  by 
Mr.  Shriver. 

There  is  a  high  turnover  rate  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  most  notable  examples  are  Mr. 
Bernard  Boutin,  who  held  the  high  post  of 
Deputy  Director  for  only  7  months  and  Mr. 
Hal  Marlowe,  Director  of  Congressional  Re¬ 
lations,  who  was  with  the  agency  for  only  3 
months.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  OEO  can’t 
keep  track  of  its  programs  or  that  local  com¬ 
munity  action  people  cry  in  frustration, 
“Every  time  we  call  OEO  we  talk  to  someone 
new  and  have  to  explain  our  program  all 
over  again.” 

“Truth  is  funnier  than  fiction" 

We  have  referred  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  a  “fuddle  factory”  and  a 
“Disneyland  of  bureaucratic  confusion.” 
Our  descriptions  have  been  borne  out  by  the 
following  incidents  documented  in  Republi¬ 
can  poverty  memos; 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

18,  Apr.  22,  1966.] 

"Ll’L  ABNER  COMES  TO  WASHINGTON - AND 

STAYS - OR  WHAT’S  NEW  IN  DOGPATCH? 

“OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  war  on  poverty  now  has  a 
comic  book  stockpile. 

“In  1965,  OEO  officials  were  scratching 
their  heads  over  how  to  mass  produce  Job 
Corps  recruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yokum 
vision,  inspiration  struck — have  one  of 
America’s  most  popular  and  creative  comic 
strip  artists,  A1  Capp,  produce  a  comic  book 
to  promote  the  Job  Corps.  By  June  1965, 
501,000  copies  of  ‘Li’l  Abner  and  the  Crea¬ 
tures  from  Drop-Outer  Space’  were  ready. 
With  typical  fuddle  factory  fanfare,  OEO 
Information  Chief  Holmes  Brown  announced 
the  book  donated  by  A1  Capp  was  valued  by 
OEO  at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO 
personnel  were  thrilled  and  excited  over 
Capp’s  creative  contribution.  Printing  costs 
were  $25,000.  Cards  were  included  in  the 
books  to  •  be  mailed  by  applicants  to  the 
Job  Corps. 
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“Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO. 
Rumor  has  it  that  a  highly  placed  psycholo¬ 
gist  at  OEO  felt  that  distribution  of  books 
with  cards  enclosed  amounted  to  pressuring 
youths  into  Job  Corps  enrollment.  Some 
sages  at  OEO  felt  the  story  portrayed  in  the 
comic  book  was  controversial  and  characters 
did  not  fit  OEO's  image.  Besides,  how  were 
they  going  to  code,  screen  and  mall  to  em¬ 
ployment  offices  all  the  card  applications? 
Nobody  in  the  ‘Great  Dogpatch  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac,’  OEO,  had  thought  of  that  before 
they  printed  half  a  million  books. 

“Since  July  1965,  435,000  Li’l  Abner  comic 
books  have  been  gathering  dust  in  Washing¬ 
ton  warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month. 
We  are  long-time  admirers  of  Li’i  Abner  and 
the  genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even 
Dogpatch's  Senator  Phoghorn  would  demand 
some  answers.  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 

“Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rogers 
remarked  that  every  time  Congress  made  a 
joke  it  was  a  law,  and  every  time  it  made 
a  law  it  was  a  joke,  ‘it  ain’t  amoozin’,  it’s 
conf  oozin’.’ 

“[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

17,  Apr.  21,  1966j 

“ISN’T  THERE  a  DANVILLE  SOMEWHERE  THAT 

WANTS  POVERTY  MONEY? - TWO  DOWN - FOUR 

TO  GO 

“Overzealous  Federal  poverty  officials  at 
OEO  apparently  crave  a  community  called 
Danville  in  the  United  States  that  needs 
poverty  money.  A  month  ago,  OEO  pressed 
Danville,  Ind.,  a  community  of  3,287,  to  set 
up  a  community  action  board  to  receive  and 
administer  poverty  funds.  Local  citizens 
resisted,  causing  Senator  Birch  Bayh  to  in¬ 
quire  of  OEO,  ‘Why  Danville?’ 

"The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Bayh 
that  Danville,  Ind.,  needed  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  because  they  had  1,339  families 
with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  and  1,979 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC).  On  this  basis,  continued  OEO  of¬ 
ficials,  who  could  deny  Danville  help?  Press¬ 
ing  the  matter  further,  an  OEO  official  vis¬ 
ited  Danville  and  to  his  consternation  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  poverty  statistics  didn’t 
match  Danville,  Ind.  Quickly  recovering, 
regional  poverty  officials  answered,  ‘Those 
figures  are  for  Danville,  Ill. — an  understand¬ 
able  mistake.’ 

“The  only  difficulty  came  when  it  developed 
that  the  poverty  figures  were  not  for  Dan¬ 
ville,  111.,  either.  At  this  point;  I  suppose 
OEO  officials  said ;  ‘There  must  be  a  Danville 
that  fits  our  pattern  of  poverty.’  Sadly, 
however,  a  check  of  the  population  division 
of  the  Census  Bureau  indicated  there  were 
only  six  Danvilles  in  the  country  and  none 
of  them  fitted  the  poverty  profile  prepared 
by  OEO. 

“Perhaps  the  news  media  could  now,  as  a 
public  service,  assist  Federal  poverty  officials, 
who  dearly  wish  to  help  a  Danville,  by  run¬ 
ning  (apropos  of  Peter  Pan)  the  following 
nationwide  ad :  ‘Isn’t  there  someone  out 
there,  from  a  Danville  somewhere,  who  be¬ 
lieves?’ 

“[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub¬ 
committee,  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

2,  Mar.  16,  1966] 

“CIRCUITOUS  route 

“We  who  believe  in  the  concept  of  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  out  of  the  debris  of 


despair  are  dismayed  by  the  lavish  spending 
and  waste  that  have  blocked  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  war  on  poverty.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  disheartening  to  see  the  great  potential 
that  lies  within  the  antipoverty  concept 
spend  itself  in  needless  bureaucratic  confu¬ 
sion. 

“The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to 
cease  is  long  past.  The  administration’s  war 
on  poverty  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and 
the  time  for  target  practice  is  over.  The 
program  should  be  zeroed  in  and  hitting  its 
mark.  But,  unfortunately  this  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  case. 

“Proponents  of  the  administration’s  war 
on  poverty  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
waste  and  abuses  have  stopped.  They  have 
not  stopped,  and  they  should  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  first  place.  But  we  must  be 
realistic.  We  must  face  facts.  And  the 
facts  are  that  these  incidents  did  occur — ■ 
and  at  great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer— 
and  we  must  now  do  something  to  correct 
these  wrongs  before  a  great  idea  dies  for 
want  of  proper  guidance  and  implementation. 

“I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  was  enlisted  at  his  home 
in  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps 
center  only  90  miles  away  from  his  home¬ 
town. 

“Under  these  circumstances  there  appeared 
to  be  no  problem,  save  the  minor  one  of 
transporting  the  enrollee  the  90  miles  to  his 
assigned  Job  Corps  center.  But  not  so.  The 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  began  to  grind  and 
here  is  what  came  out  at  the  end; 

“Before  reaching  his  destination,  the  en- 
rollee’s  travels  spanned  2  days  and  more  than 
400  miles.  He  had  to  be  put  up  for  the  night 
and  fed  two  meals,  changed  planes  three 
times,  took  a  bus  ride  and  ultimately  a  car 
ride;  all  paid  for  with  Federal  funds. 

“The  trip  from  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  to  Clam 
Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have  been  much 
quicker  and  cheaper  ($35)  by  taxicab,  as  the 
Job  Corps  was  advised  by  its  recruiting  agen¬ 
cy,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service. 
The  final  touch  of  irony  was  that  a  free  ride 
could  have  been  secured  for  the  enrollee  with 
a  Forest  Service  radio  operator  who  travels 
daily  from  Rhinelander  to  Park  Falls,  Wis., 
which  is  very  near  Clam  Lake. 

“The  director  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  admitted  that  the  route  was  a  bit 
‘circuitous.’  Here’s  the  ‘circuitous’  2 -day 
itinerary  of  the  enrollee  for  February  4-5, 
1966: 

“February  4:  11:20  a.m.,  departed  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wis.  via  North  Central  Airlines;  12  :53 
p.m.,  arrived  Duluth,  Minn.;  1:10  p.m.,  de¬ 
parted  Duluth,  Minn.;  1:55  p.m.,  arrived 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“The  enrollee  spent  the  night  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  where  housed  at  a  YMCA  and  given  meal 
tickets  by  the  Job  Corps. 

“February  5:  1:00  p.m.,  departed  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  via  Zephyr  Bus  Lines;  5:25 
p.m.,  arrived  in  Cable,  Wis.,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center. 

“The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled  a 
total  distance  of  245  miles  by  air;  160  miles 
by  bus;  and  a  short  distance  by  car  to  reach 
his  final  destination,  which,  before  he  got 
caught  up  in  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel 
program,  was  only  90  miles  away  from  his 
home.  We  feel  that  examples  such  as  this 
case  cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  long  on  planning  and  short 
on  action  and  results. 

“We  are  not  critics  of  this  administra¬ 


tion's  war  on  poverty  by  choice  but  rather 
by  conscience.  Republicans  have  long  sup¬ 
ported  the  concept  of  training  young  men  in 
an  environment  away  from  home  if  such  is 
needed.  As  far  back  as  1961,  we  offered  legis¬ 
lation  built  on  this  concept  of  the  Job  Corps. 

“Let  us  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade  is  struc¬ 
tured  solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more 
effective  implementation  of  sound  antipov¬ 
erty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  bill  would 
correct  the  bureaucratic  confusion  and  poor 
planning  that  is  presently  clogging  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

“These  stories,  which  read  like  the  ‘Perils 
of  Pauline’  would  be  funny  if  they  weren’t 
so  tragically  true. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  war  on  poverty  will 
never  succeed  if  directed  by  such  a  slipshod 
agency.’’ 

THE  EASY  ANSWER 

Confronted  by  an  ever-increasing  moun¬ 
tain  of  evidence  of  their  blunders.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  officials,  and  their 
apologists,  continue  to  “Polly  Parrot’’  their 
familiar  chant:  “You’ve  got  to  expect  to  make 
mistakes  with  a  new  program.” 

We  contend  that  the  crippling  mistakes 
which  OEO  has  been  making  will  continue. 
They  will  continue,  and  increase,  unless  ma¬ 
jor  revisions  are  made  in  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  For  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
seen  the  predictions  of  our  1964  “minority 
views”  unhappily  borne  out. 

In  1964,  we  stated  that  an  administrative 
philosophy  which  does  not  define  any  mean¬ 
ingful  role  for  State  or  local  governments 
will  cause  dissension  at  the  community  level. 
We  warned  that  absolute  absence  of  sensible 
recruitment  and  disciplinary  procedures 
would  lead  to  racial  imbalance  and  the  types 
of  Job  Corps  terror  that  we  have  observed. 

These,  and  other  problems  which  we  fore¬ 
saw,  could  have  been  avoided  by  writing 
guidelines  and  directives  into  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Yet,  the  Democrats  are 
content  to  let  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  stumble  into  another  year  of  opera¬ 
tions  without  the  restraint  of  congressional 
directives.  We  cannot  endorse  such  irre¬ 
sponsibility. 

Patchwork,  piecemeal  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  not  be  able 
to  correct  the  legislative  inadequacies  which 
trigger  the  continuous  scandals.  In  order 
to  launch  an  honest,  effective  attack  on 
poverty,  an  entirely  new  law  should  be  en¬ 
acted  to  provide  careful  guidelines  and  pri¬ 
orities  for  the  operation  of  a  program  to 
develop  human  resources.  For  this  reason 
Republicans  have  introduced  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 

This  bill  proposes  to  unite  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governments  with  private  indus¬ 
try  to  launch  a  comprehensive  program  of 
training,  education,  and  motivation  for  the 
impoverished.  An  effective  attack  on  pov¬ 
erty  will  not  be  possible  as  the  exclusive 
function  of  the  Federal  Government.  All  re¬ 
sources  must  be  dedicated  to  the  cause. 

By  involving  all  segments  of  our  economy 
in  an  opportunity  crusade,  $1.98  billion  will 
be  committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
$1.4  billion  will  be  Federal  funds.  This  is 
contrasted  to  the  $1.75  billion  program,  all 
Federal  funds,  that  will  be  operated  by  the 
100  percent  Federal  war  on  poverty. 
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Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  opportunity  crusade  and  the  war  on  poverty 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Opportunity 
crusade 
commitment 1 

Opportunity 

crusade 

authorization 

Committee 

proposal 

Admin¬ 

istration 

proposal 

Total . - 

2,434 

1,462 

$1, 754.  5 

$1, 745 

170 

170 

200 

228 

(Skill) . . . - . . 

(80) 

(40) 

(50) 

(Military  career) . . . 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. . . . . 

382 

225 

496 

300 

(Industry  Youth  Corps) _ _ _ _ 

(150) 

(106) 

(80) 

(46) 

(50) 

(80) 

(60) 

(35) 

(Summer  Youth  Corps) . . . . 

(In-school) _ 

(Out-of-school) _ _ _ _ 

867 

700 

323 

466 

(Urban  CAP) . . . . 

(360) 

(108) 

(307) 

(92) 

(324) 

(54) 

(276) 

(46) 

(Rural  CAP) . . . . . 

(Bonus) _ _ _ _ _ 

Earmarked  community  action  programs . . 

130.5 

121 

25 

25 

(5) 

(20) 

(5) 

(20) 

VISTA . i . . . 

25 

25 

31 

26 

644 

352 

327 

(444) 

(200) 

(Bonus) . . . . . . . . 

44 

40 

26.5 

30 

Rural  loans  and  migrants. . . 

55 

55 

57 

65 

12 

12 

4.5 

5 

Work  experience . . . . 

200 

200 

119 

160 

Administration _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

10 

15 

17 

i  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  simply  commit  money 
and  talent  to  a  program  and  then  abandon 
it  to  operate  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  Freedom 
to  operate  imaginative,  locally  initiated  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  provided  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  administrative  guidelines.  Stand¬ 
ards  must  be  established  to  prevent  the  bun¬ 
gling,  wrangling,  and  constant  intrusion  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  local  programs. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the 
opportunity  crusade: 

1.  Job  Corps. — A  revised  and  redirected 
type  of  Job  Corps  program  is  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  administered 
under  with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  new  Job  Corps  would 
select  those  qualified  youths  who  require  a 
change  of  family  or  community  environ¬ 
ment  to  respond  to  training  and  for  whom 
no  other  feasible  and  more  economical  pro¬ 
gram  is  available. 

Three  distinct  types  of  training  centers 
would  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
enrollees : 

A.  Skill  centers  operating  in  cooperation 
with  industry  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  more  advanced  enrollees. 

B.  Conservation  centers  providing  training 
in  basic  education  and  “cohservation”  voca¬ 
tions. 

C.  Military  career  centers  giving  those  en¬ 
rollees  who  volunteer  the  kind  of  training 
that  will  equip  them  for  a  career  in  military 
service  for  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  qualified. 

Intelligent  evaluation  of  applicants  would 
include  the  determination  of  parole  and  pro¬ 
bationary  obligations.  Standards  of  conduct 
would  be  established,  including  the  granting 
to  the  Job  Corps  Director  the  power  to  dis¬ 
miss  and  discipline  enrollees  who  breach 
standards  of  conduct. 

Counseling  services  are  planned  that  would 
provide  the  service  of  developing  job  oppor¬ 


tunities  and  effective  transition  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  further  training  programs  or 
employment. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — A  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered  once  again  under  the  man¬ 
power,  development,  and  training  programs. 

Enrollees  in  the  program  may  only  be 
those  youths  whose  family  incomes  meet  a 
standard  of  poverty  established  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  whose  families  are  on  welfare. 

Two  types  of  programs  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  enrollees. 

A.  An  in-school  program  is  designed  to 
provide  employment  for  those  youths  who 
are  in  the  need  of  remunerative  employment 
to  resume  or  continue  their  education.  This 
program  would  be  run  by  a  public  or  a  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit  agency. 

B.  An  Industry  Youth  Corps  is  established 
for  those  youths  who,  it  has  been  determined, 
cannot  profit  from  further  regular  academic 
training.  Enrollees  in  this  program  would 
be  employed  by  private,  profitmaking  en¬ 
terprises  while  receiving  personally  oriented 
vocational  training.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wages  of  the  enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the 
employer  and  one -third  paid  by  the  Labor 
Department,  thus  enabling  many  more 
youths  to  participate  at  less  public  expense. 

3.  Community  Action  program. — The  Com¬ 
munity  Action  program  has  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  potential  as  a  total  commitment  to  com¬ 
bat  poverty.  To  allow  the  potential  to  be 
fulfilled,  the  bill  sets  out  basic  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  qualification  of  community 
action  boards.  The  criteria  would  prevent 
the  divisive  conflict  that  has  marked  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  the  past  by  allowing  total 
involvement  of  all  individuals  and  groups  in 
meaningful  communication  to  plan  and  im¬ 
plement  programs. 

The  unique  and  distinctive  needs  of  rural 
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areas  would  be  met  by  special  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  Community  Action 
programs  in  those  areas.  Recognizing  the 
present  inequity  in  the  distribution  of  Com¬ 
munity  Action  funds,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  rural  areas  being  terribly  underfunded, 
criteria  would  be  etablished  reserving  sep¬ 
arate  funds  that  may  only  be  used  for  rural 
areas. 

Fiscal  controls  would  be  established  by  the 
requirement  for  preaudits,  audit  controls, 
and  salary  limitations. 

4.  State  bonus  plan. — Present  poverty 
programs  have  almost  completely  ignored 
the  important  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  States  in  combating  poverty.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  established  provisions  to 
have  the  States  join  as  partners  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  Community  Action 
programs  under  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

5.  Headstart . — As  the  original  sponsors  of 
a  preschool  program,  Republicans  are  in¬ 
censed  to  see  this  program,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  all  the  poverty  programs,  become 
entangled  in  bureaucratic  confusion  and 
deprived  of  necessary  funds.  To  put  Head¬ 
start  on  the  proper  track,  we  advocate  that 
the  program  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  run  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Thus,  Head¬ 
start  applications  would  be  given  preference 
for  full  fiunding.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  double  the  amount  of  money  for 
Headstart  available  under  the  Democratic 
amendment. 

6.  Adult  basic  education. — This  program 
would  be  transferred,  by  the  Opportunity 
Crusade,  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
emphasis  would  be  directed  to  programs  of 
functional  education  in  the  basic  subjects 
of  the  English  language  and  mathematics. 
Neighborhood  programs  specifically  adapted 
to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
would  be  encouraged. 

7.  Rural  loans  and  migrant  programs. — 
Authorty  for  the  loan  and  migrant  programs 
would  be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Loan  provisions  for 
low-income  rural  families  would  be  liberal¬ 
ized. 

Special  programs  would  be  operated  for 
migrant  laborers  to  develop  their  skills  for 
permanent  employment,  and  to  provide 
minimum  standards  of  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  conditions. 

8.  Small  business  loans  and  incentives. — 
This  program  would  be  under  the  authority 
of,  and  operated  by,  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Funds  are  provided  specifically 
for  this  title  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
starvation  of  small  business  as  in  the  past 
year  when  the  program  was  brought  to  a 
disappointing  halt  by  a  lack  of  funds. 

9.  Work  experience. — The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  have 
sole  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  work 
experience  program.  HEW  is  particularly 
equipped  to  administer  this  program  which 
is  designed  to  train  adults  inured  to  the.  per¬ 
petual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel¬ 
fare  to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  themselves  and/or  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

10.  Employment  service  automation. — The 
employment  service  would  be  automated  to 
provide  high-speed,  reliable  joining  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  jobs. 

11.  Job  survey. — The  Labor  Department 
would  institute  a  long-overdue  national  skill 
survey  to  pinpoint  the  thousands  of  skilled 
job  categories  for  which  qualified  applicants 
cannot  be  found. 

MORE  IS  NEEDED 

There  are  two  other  provisions  which  Re¬ 
publicans  urge  be  adopted  for  a  true  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade.  First,  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Republican  Human  Investment  Act 
under  which  employers  will  receive  up  to  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  money  spent  to  train 
and  employ  people  with  low  skills.  It  is 
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time  that  tax  incentives  be  given  to  help  peo¬ 
ple,  not  just  build  machines. 

The  original  opportunity  crusade  bill  that 
was  Introduced  contained  a  provision  that 
would  remove  all  income  restrictions  on  eli¬ 
gibility  critera  for  social  security  benefits. 
The  elderly  and  retired,  who  can  be  accurate¬ 
ly  characterized  as  the  “forgotten  poor," 
would  then  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
work  and  obtain  a  livable  income  without 
loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

In  accordance  with  House  rules,  we  were 
obligated  to  remove  the  social  security  provi¬ 
sion  from  our  bill  as  it  does  not  fall  under 
our  committee's  jurisdiction.  However,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  promptly  consider  these  vital 
measures. 

CONSENSUS  CAMOUFLAGES  DISAGREEMENTS 

The  frantic  rush  of  the  Democrats  to  pro¬ 
duce  amendments  that  reflect  a  consensus, 
camouflaging  their  serious  disagreements, 
has  resulted  in  a  bill  that  has  left  the  poverty 
program  more  vulnerable  to  chaos,  abuse,  and 
abysmal  failure  than  ever  before.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  criticisms  and  constructive 
proposals  made  by  Republicans  over  the  past 
2  years,  some  committee  Democrats  finally 
imposed  a  few  long  overdue  amendments. 

However,  there  is  still  little  that  has  been 
done  to  structure  a  program  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  meaningful  results.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  selection  criteria  for 
Job  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  alleviate  community  dissension  by 
developing  criteria  for  community  action 
boards.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  maningful  work  experience  or  insist 
upon  basic  education  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  eliminate  the  overlap  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  confusion  developing  in  Headstart. 
The  omissions  are  endless. 

What  has  been  done? 

The  Job  Corps,  which  has  rapidly  expanded 
both  in  size  and  in  problems,  has  finally  been 
restricted  by  a  provision  that  the  number 
of  centers  may  not  be  expanded  beyond 
present  contract  commitments  and  a  ceiling 
of  45,000  enrollees  has  been  imposed.  This 
size  limitation  gives  Job  Corps  officials  a  be¬ 
lated  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  experi¬ 
ences.  However,  Congress  has  neglected  its 
obligations  to  redirect  this  program  along 
realistic  lines. 

Democrats  won't  provide  adequate  standards 

In  a  party-line  vote,  Democrats  turned 
down  Republican  amendments  to — 

(1)  Establish  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  identify  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  insure  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  to  cope  with  their  problems  in  Job 
Corps  camps  without  major  disruptions;  and 

(2)  Give  authority  to  Job  Corps  camp 
directors  to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  with  disciplinary  powers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  power  to  dismiss  enrollees  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  preserve  the  opportunities  of  others. 

Other  Republican  amendments  to  the  Job 
Corps  that  were  summarily  rejected  by  the 
majority  were; 

(1)  A  limitation  of  salaries  of  Job  Corps 
staff  to  no  more  than  a  20-percent  increase 
over  their  previous  salaries  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Director; 

(2)  Provisions  for  job  counseling  and  in¬ 
tensive  testing  on  admission  and  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  anticipated  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees; 

-  (3)  Establishment  of  community  advisory 
groups  to  provide  appropriate  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  training  for  Job  Corps  graduates;  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  military  career  cen¬ 
ters  for  young  men  unable  to  pass  physical 
or  mental  tests  for  military  service. 

One  step  forward  and  two  steps  back 

After  unrelenting  pressure  by  Republicans, 
cojnmittee  members,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
2-year  life  of  the  program,  established  en- 
rollee  eligibility  criteria  for  the  Neighbor¬ 


hood  Youth  Corps.  We  are  relieved  to  see 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which  hope¬ 
fully  will  prevent  further  instances  of  truly 
needy  youngsters  being  displaced  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  by  affluent  youngsters  from  politically 
prominent  families. 

Although  eligibility  criteria  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  nothing  else  has  been  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  meaningful  training  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees.  A  Democratic 
amendment  was  adopted  that  ostensibly 
allows  enrollees  to  receive  training  in  profit¬ 
making  organizations.  As  Republicans  first 
proposed  an  industry  youth  corps,  we  favor  a 
program  that  provides  productive  jobs  and 
training  for  young  people  in  private  industry 
but  we  cannot  possibly  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  in  committee. 

Carefully  evaluated,  the  Democratic 
amendment  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of  en¬ 
rollees  for  vocational  training.  At  best,  the 
program  adopted  will  completely  overlap  the 
on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the  Man¬ 
power,  Development,  and  Training  Act.  The 
worst  feature  is  that  absolutely  no  criteria 
are  established  for  training,  selection  of  en¬ 
rollees,  or  qualification  of  sponsors.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  a  repetition  of  the  abuses 
which  have  developed  because  of  an  absence 
of  guidelines  in  other  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  Republican 
amendment  for  a  carefully  structured  indus¬ 
try  youth  corps,  Democrats  refused  to  accept 
our  amendments  that  would  have  revised 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  provide 
separate  out-of-school  and  in-school  pro¬ 
grams  with  careful  standards  for  each. 

HEADLONG  RETREAT 

Responding  to  the  criticism  of  Community 
Action  programs  and  fearing  the  undisci¬ 
plined  child  they  have  fostered,  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  on  our  committee  have 
united  to  subtly  undermine  Community  Ac¬ 
tion.  Condemning  the  original  concept  as  a 
failure  and  inoperable,  they  have  sponsored 
a  series  of  amendments  that  reduce  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  program  to  rigid  prepackaged 
programs  that  will  deal  with  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  in  the  isolation  of  the  poverty 
ghettos. 

The  amendment  which  dictates  that  20 
percent  of  Community  Action  funds  must  be 
granted  to  “independently  funded  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  programs  which  are  carried  on 
in  communities  in  which  there  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  concurrently  a  Community  Action 
program"  completely  undermines  the  concept 
of  the  program.  The  true  concept  is  to  com¬ 
bine  all  the  resources  in  a  community  to  fight 
poverty  and  to  initiate  a  dialog  between 
various  elements  of  a  community  for  effective 
use  of  the  resources. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
too  many  Community  Action  boards  are  un¬ 
representative.  Instead  of  moving  directly 
to  meet  this  problem,  the  Democrats  have 
been  satisfied  to  leave  the  Community  Action 
boards  largely  unrepresentative  and  then 
simply  fund  a  variety  of  private  programs 
that  not  only  will  be  uncoordinated  with  the 
overall  community  effort  but,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  will  contradict  or  undermine  exist¬ 
ing  programs. 

Under  certain  circumstances  private  fund¬ 
ing  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Congress 
should  define  such  circumstances.  The 
present  Democratic  proposal  requiring  20 
percent  of  Community  Action  funds  to  be 
spent  on  independent  programs  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  every  dissident  group  to  bypass  and 
ignore  efforts  at  community  coordination. 

Judging  by  timid  and  shortsighted  policies 
of  OEO  administrators  in  recent  months, 
very  few  truly  independent  and  representa¬ 
tive  groups  will  be  funded  under  this  alloca¬ 
tion,  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  end 
result  will  be  an  escalation  of  uncoordinated 
confusion  without  significant  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  very  groups  most  in  need  of 
help. 


The  big  “if” 

Republicans  sponsored  amendments  to 
give  guidance  to  communities  on  the  matter 
of  representation  on,  and  selection  of,  a 
Community  Action  board.  Our  amend¬ 
ments  would  have  allowed  total  involvement 
of  all  representative  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  particularly  guarantee  meaning¬ 
ful  representation  of  the  poor  on  policymak¬ 
ing  boards.  These  amendments  would  have 
provided  a  life-giving  spark  to  the  potential 
of  Community  Action.  The  majority  re¬ 
jected  all  such  amendments. 

In  their  stead,  they  adopted  a  meaningless 
amendment  that  States,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  provides  that  if  a  Communty  Action 
board  member  represents  a  target  area  he 
must  be  a  resident  of  that  area. 

Note  the  important  “IF.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  state  that  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  board  must  have  such  representatives. 

The  open-ended  neighborhood  adult  corps 

It  appears  that  the  Democrats  on  our  com¬ 
mittee  are  obsessed  with  the  need  for  pro¬ 
ducing  headline-grabbing  programs  without 
specific  guidelines  or  standards.  This  is  the 
very  tendency  that  produced  present  poverty 
scandals.  They  passed  a  general  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  leave  it  to  administrators  to  define 
how  the  objectives  will  be  accomplished. 

After  2  years,  our  Democratic  colleagues 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  glaring 
deficiencies  in  the  poverty  program  that  they 
chose  to  deny  in  the  original  election  year 
debate  of  1964.  Now,  in  another  election 
year,  they  are  launching  a  new  massive  pro¬ 
gram  for  adults  modeled  after  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  It  bodes  well  to  produce 
the  new  “great  scandals  of  1967.” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  loosely  drawn, 
ill-defined  proposal  than  the  open-ended 
neighborhood  adult  corps  that  will  provide 
public  service  jobs  for  the  jobless.  No  crite¬ 
ria  for  enrollment  is  given  other  than  the  the 
adult  be  unemployed.  Once  again,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  adopted  the  easy,  superficial,  shortrun 
palliative:  “Let  the  Government  hire  them 
directly  even  though  they  may  have  to  do 
meaningless  and  unproductive  work.” 

“It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  the  poor 
want  productive  jobs  for  which  they  can 
qualify.  They  need  training,  often  in  the 
most  basic  skills.  Yet,  provision  for  occu¬ 
pational  training  and  basic  education  is  not 
required.”  Considering  the  present  boom 
economy  and  the  plethora  of  jobs  going  beg¬ 
ging,  it  would  seem  that  virtually  all  of  the 
employable  unemployed  will  need  training  to 
“enhance  their  prospects  for  normal  employ¬ 
ment.” 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  only  10  percent  of 
enrollees  receive  training.  Will  90  percent  of 
the  neighborhood  adult  corps  enrollees  be 
similarly  neglected? 

Loss  of  talent 

Democrats  on  our  committee  were  ob¬ 
viously  irked  by  the  numerous  examples  of 
Community  Action  board  members  lobbying 
for  funds  to  be  given  to  their  own  pet  proj¬ 
ects.  Accordingly,  they  adopted  a  last-min¬ 
ute,  ill-considered  amendment  barring  any 
grants  to  private  agencies  which  have  a 
member  of  their  board  of  directors  or  an 
executive  officer  serving  on  a  Community 
Action  board  or  as  an  employee  of  a  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agency. 

The  intent  is  obviously  to  require  all  em¬ 
ployees  or  board  members  of  private  orga¬ 
nizations  receiving  Community  Action  funds 
to  resign  from  Community  Action  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  full  ramifications  of  this  action 
are  difficult  to  assess.  Apparently  employees 
or  board  members  of  innumerable  private 
social  welfare  agencies  would  be  ineligible 
to  serve  on  Community  Action  agency  boards 
or  be  employees  of  those  agencies. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  Com¬ 
munity  Action  board  is  to  enlist  the  talent 
and  experience  of  those  organizations  and 
people  who  have  been  fighting  poverty  for 
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years.  Are  citizens  who  have  been  serving 
diligently  on  Family  Services,  United  Fund, 
Boys  Clubs,  YWCA’s  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  barred  from  Community  Action 
service  in  the  future? 

Danger  signals 

Danger  signals  have  been  flashing  in  Head¬ 
start  from  the  outset.  A  basically  sound 
program  has  been  subjected  to  unbelievable 
chaos  in  its  administration.  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  spite  of  rather  than  cause  of,  pov¬ 
erty  officials.  The  biggest  problem  has  been 
that  both  education  and  poverty  money  is 
available  to  fund  Headstart  programs. 
Where  do  local  school  systems  apply  for 
funds?  How  much  education  money  must 
they  blend  with  poverty  money  in  funding 
Headstart?  Conflicting,  ever-changing 
standards  have  imposed  a  burden  of  redtape 
on  many  local  school  officials.  Specific  ex¬ 
amples  of  this,  all  too  characteristic,  have 
been  cited  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Headstart  should  be  administered  by  a 
single  Federal  agency  with  clear  and  simple 
guidelines.  Republican  efforts  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  where  all  efforts  could  be  unified  and 
where  the  program  could  be  fully  funded, 
were  defeated. 

The  burden  on  the  budget  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  transferring  Headstart  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ESE  Act  because  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  have  already  been  appropriated. 
Why,  then,  when  Sargent  Shriver  testified 
before  our  committee  that  only  half  the  eligi¬ 
ble  5 -year-olds  are  able  to  be  included  in 
the  OEO  program,  do  the  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  refuse  to  allow  Headstart  to  be  funded 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible? 

No  protection  provided 

The  poor  often  are  in  need  of  small 
emergency  loans  and  find  themselves  victims 
of  unscrupulous  loan  sharks  who  charge 
usurious  interest  rates.  Such  loan  activities 
can  and  should  be  controlled  at  local  and 
State  levels.  The  democratic  answer  to  the 
problem  is  a  vaguely  defined  authority  for 
the  Director  to  make  direct  loans  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $300  at  a  2  percent  per  annum 
rate  of  interest;  $8  million  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

This  loan  provision  was  hastily  slapped 
into  the  bill  without  consultation  with  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  or  elsewhere.  No  testimony  was  ever 
received  recommending  such  a  proposal,  nor 
specifying  how  it  could  be  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered.  After  intensive  study  and  care¬ 
ful  draftsmanship,  it  is  quite  possible  a 
workable  program  could  be  devised  to  meet 
this  need.  A  slap-dash  $8  million  proposal, 
such  as  this,  holds  little  promise  to  the  poor 
to  meet  their  needs  in  this  area. 

Adult  basic  education 

Basic  education  is  a  primary  need  for 
many  of  the  poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade 
appropriates  more  money  for  basic  education 
than  is  provided  under  the  present  bill.  In 
addition,  it  would  require  that  the  needed 
basic  training  or  education  be  provided  to 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  and 
participants  in  other  poverty  programs  where 
appropriate. 

More  learning  signals  ignored 

Despite  the  testimony  that  we  referred  to 
earlier  on  the  critical  shortage  of  funds  and 
lack  of  coordination  between  SBA  and  OEO, 
no  substantive  changes  were  made  to  title 
IV.  No  guidelines  were  given  for  interagency 
cooperation. 

Amendments  sponsored  by  Republicans, 
and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  majority, 
would  have  transferred  full  authority  for  the 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  appropriated  funds  to  SBA  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  in  this  program. 

Disruptive  transfer 

The  recipients  of  aid  and  training  under 
the  work  experience  program  are  in  the  view 


of  the  minority  the  crux  of  the  poverty  group. 
These  are  the  people  who  for  three  or  four 
generations,  in  times  of  prosperity  as  well  as 
depression,  have  remained  totally  dependent 
on  welfare  for  subsistence.  For  a  substantial 
number  of  them,  welfare  is  a  way  of  life. 
Welfare  checks,  food  stamps,  medical  care, 
and  hospitalization  provide  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  in  the  welfare  status.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  these  benefits  will  be  lost  when 
they  accept  employment.  The  task  of  mo¬ 
tivating  some  welfare  recipients  to  seek  gain¬ 
ful  employment  is  a  difficult  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  factor,  it  is  in  this  group  that 
we  find  the  highest  incidence  of  inability  to 
read  or  write,  illegitimate  children,  and  a 
lack  of  initiative  and  ambition. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  dealing  with  these  people 
for  decades.  Welfare  administrators  know 
them  and  their  problems.  We  feel  there  is 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  performance  of 
HEW  with  regard  to  training  individuals 
and  placing  them  in  jobs.  That  is  why  the 
Republicans  proposed  an  amendment,  arbi¬ 
trarily  rejected,  that  HEW  be  given  full  au¬ 
thority  for  the  program  which  it  now 
operates. 

Committee  Democrats  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  transfer  authority  for  the 
training  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  leave  supportive  services 
to  be  provided  by  HEW  and  controlling  au¬ 
thority  in  OEO.  Such  a  three-ring  circus,  in 
our  view,  will  compound  confusion.  The 
transfer  of  the  work  experience  job  train¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  foolish. 
Our  viewpoint  is  supported  by  comments 
from  Mr.  Raymond  Hilliard  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
Vincent: 

title  v 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Raymond  Hilliard, 
director  of  public  aid  for  Cook  County,  Ill., 
advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  under  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  what  are  now  the 
hard-core  poor  people  who  by  reason  of  in¬ 
ability  to  read  or  psychological  disturbances 
or  by  family  brokenness,  by  all  things  that 
could  be  said  are  hard-core  slum  living.  Wel¬ 
fare  administrators  and  personnel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor  from 
top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  preferred 
to  pass  them  by  as  if  they  didn’t  exist. 

2.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V  programs 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  in  no  way  quali¬ 
fied  for  jobs.  This  is  an  area  of  preparation 
for  preparation  for  jobs.  If  the  program  is 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  it 
would  be  handled  similar  to  MDTA.  The  day 
MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  is  doing  under  title  V,  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  them,  Mr.  Hilliard  said. 

3.  Title  V  is  just  really  beginning  to  get 
rolling  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about 
Labor  *  *  *  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  it  at  OEO.  I  think  the  title 
V  program  in  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  ever  get  orga¬ 
nized,  Mr.  Hilliard  said.  He  pointed  out  a 
change  from  HEW  would  involve  a  process  of 
going  through  the  same  problem  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  chasing  all 
of  the  likely  sounding  but  fruitless  ap¬ 
proaches. 

4.  Mr.  Hilliard  stated  the  relationship  of 
his  Department  with  HEW  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multitude 
of  forms,  most  of  which  he  feels  are  un¬ 
necessary.  He  felt  it  would  be  a  great  help 
if  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  reporting. 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Vincent,  commis¬ 
sioner,  Department  of  Welfare,  State  of  West 
Virginia,  who  served  as  a  spokesman  for  Mr. 


Vincent,  advised  Mr.  Vincent  would  be  op¬ 
posed  to  legislation  transferring  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  It  was  the  informal  opinion 
of  Mr.  Vincent  the  move  would  not  be  feasi¬ 
ble  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past 
has  shown  no  particular  interest  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  the  title  V  program  and  have 
no  record  of  finding  these  people  jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor’s  training  pro¬ 
gram  adhere  to  groups  with  educational 
levels  higher  than  the  people  in  the  title  V 
program. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  pro¬ 
grams  with  this  particular  group  without 
very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up 
title  V  programs  nationwide  and  a  transfer 
at  this  time  might  well  lead  to  administra¬ 
tive  chaos. 

Open  admission 

Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
passed  in  1964,  Republicans  have  documented 
the  fact  that  the  war  on  poverty  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  operated  substantially  for  par¬ 
tisan  political  purposes.  To  curb  political 
abuses,  Republicans  urged  that  Hatch  Act 
provisions  applying  to  title  I  be  extended  to 
all  sections  of  the  act. 

Chairman  Powell  even  opened  the  1965 
poverty  hearings  with  the  charge  that  the 
poverty  program  contained  “giant  fiestas  of 
political  patronage.”  Nonetheless,  House 
Democrats  turned  down  Republican  amend¬ 
ments  to  provide  Hatch  Act  coverage.  The 
majority  was  either  unwilling  to  stop  these 
intolerable  abuses  or  to  admit  to  them. 

This  year,  the  Democratic  committee  mem¬ 
bers  finally  admitted  the  truth  of  our 
charges  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  have 
the  Hatch  Act  cover  all  war  on  poverty 
activities. 

As  supporters  of  a  similar  amendment,  we 
welcome  this  long- delayed  action.  Its  en¬ 
forcement  in  practice  is  another  thing  which 
we  shall  watch  closely. 

COMMITMENT  TO  A  REALISTIC  PROGRAM 

It  should  be  the  finding  of  Congress  that, 
in  spite  of  the  impressive  historical  record 
of  this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  to  our  citizens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers 
and  indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  in¬ 
hibit  the  full  development  of  individual  po¬ 
tential.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply 
to  launch  a  program  with  compelling  and 
persuasive  objectives.  A  realistic  program 
to  help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves  in 
modern  society  is  our  urgent  imperative. 
A  program  which  merely  raises  expectations 
and  administrative  salaries  without  mean¬ 
ingful  results  falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  society.  Those  citizens 
who  are  to  be  served  by  government  programs 
must  have  a  significant  role  in  helping  them¬ 
selves.  Expenditures  by  government  to  do 
things  to  beneficiaries,  rather  than  in  part¬ 
nership  with  beneficiaries,  is  a  miscarriage 
of  the  true  congressional  purpose  of  dig¬ 
nifying  human  lives. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  these  individuals  at 
low  levels  of  income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  necessary  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  levels  of  poverty. 

To  accomplish  this  objective.  Congress 
should  declare  its  intent  that  the  needs  of 
the  very  young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensi¬ 
ble  and  diverse  programs,  emphasizing  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  strengthening  of  the  family 
and  productive  jobs  must  have  maximum 
local  and  individual  participation.  Commu¬ 
nity  action,  Involving  the  poor  at  policymak¬ 
ing  levels  with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent 
and  experience,  is  the  indispensable  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  success.  Permanent,  productive  Jobs, 
with  personal  dignity  and  independence 
must  be  provided  primarily  by  private  enter¬ 
prise. 
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It  is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate, 
educate,  and  provide  incentives.  A11  levels 
of  government  must  participate  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  way. 

As  a  complete  substitute  for  the  faltering, 
scandal  ridden  war  on  poverty,  Republicans 
call  for  a  new  program  to  launch  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  for  the  isolated  Americans  im¬ 
prisoned  by  poverty. 

William  H.  Ayres. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Dave  Martin. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Glenn  Andrews. 
EdwardvJ.  Gurney. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temp&re.  .Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t\e  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res^ick]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  RESNTCK  addressed  the  HlMise. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in\he 
Appendix.] 


NEW  CONFIDENCE  AND  HOPE  IN 
ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell], 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
call  by  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  a 
seven-nation  conference  next  month  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict  is  a  welcome  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  free  Pacific  and  Asian  nations 
to  appraise  and  resolve  their  mutual 
problems. 

Coupled  with  the  success  of  the  recent 
popular  elections  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
major  reversals  and  failures  of  Chinese 
Communist  power  thrusts  in  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Burma,  and  northeast  Thai¬ 
land  in  the  past  year  have  brought  new 
confidence  to  the  leaders  of  the  several 
free  Asian  nations.  Many  people  in 
these  countries  and  particularly  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  gov¬ 
erning  and  defending  their  countries 
against  Communist  aggression  have  been 
deeply  shaken  by  the  Red  terrorism  and 
acute  uncertainties  unleashed  recently 
on  the  mainland  of  China. 

The  current  initiative  on  the  par#'  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand/  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand  is  commendable 
for  it  supports  the  overwhelming  senti¬ 
ment  that  all  nations,  Asiaryor  not,  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  fear,  aggression, 
and  attack  and  that  eacli  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  go  peacefully  and  unmo¬ 
lested  about  the  urgent  tasks  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development. 

Concurrently,  an*l  in  recognition  of 
this  Asian  initiative,  the  United  States 
must  restate  without  equivocation  its 
position  as  to  .military  withdrawal  and 
emphasize  thyessential  need  for  coopera¬ 
tive  action  m  achieving  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  Pacific  community.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance/here  is  no  question  but  that  free 
Asians  can  capitalize  on  the  opportunity 
to  /peed  their  own  development  and  Cre¬ 
te  their  own  resources  necessary  to  cope 


with  the  great  and  more  promising  tasks 
of  human  progress. 

The  formation  by  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  southeast  Asia,  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  19  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  and 
the  United  States  in  the  $1  billion  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  new  broad 
alliance  of  nine  nations — ASPAC — rang¬ 
ing  from  New  Zealand  to  Japan,  demon¬ 
strate  the  emergence  of  a  new  Asian  co¬ 
operativeness.  This  is  a  meaningful 
pattern  of  cooperation  and  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  and  encouragement 
of  all  thoughtful  and  responsible  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  these  new 
signs  point  to  bringing  nearer  a  political 
solution  to.  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  a 
new  era  for  American  diplomacy  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asia. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
<’eighan]  for  10  minutes. 

[Mr.  FEIGHAN  addressed  the  House 
His\remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  tjrie 
Appendix.] 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANT 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the\House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  prograha  and  any  social  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Conte  (aNhe  req/est  of  Mr.  Con- 
able)  ,  for  15  minutes/  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. . 

Mr.  Randall,  far  5  Infinites,  today. 

Mr.  Resnick  /at  thev  request  of  Mr. 
Dingell),  for  /minutes,  today ;  to  revise 
and  extend  Ms  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Felghan  (at  the  'request  of  Mr. 
Dingell/  for  10  minutes,  todayYto  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  inciyde  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

McDowell  (at  the  request  oXMr. 
Dt/tgell),  for  10  minutes,  today;  toVe- 
Ise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  inclu\e 
■'extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Erlenborn  (at  the  request  of  My. 
Conable)  during  general  debate  today/ 

Mr.  Horton  (at  the  request  of  /Mr. 
Conable)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Quie  substitute  to  H.R. 
15111. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  revise  and/xtend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  15111  following  the  vote 
on  the  Quie  substitute  and/o  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Marsh  to  revise/and  extend  re¬ 
marks  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  H.R.  15111  a<nd  include  extrane¬ 
ous  material. 

Mr.  Moorhead  /at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dingell)  to  ext/nd  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Quie  siMstitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Schi/ler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dingell)  /luring  debate  on  H.R.  15111. 

Mr.  Mathias  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing/che  debate  on  the  Quie  substitute 
amendment,  before  the  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
est  of  Mr.  Conable),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Brock  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  during  debate 
on  Quie  substitute  to  H.R.  15111. 

Mr.  Horton  during  debate  on  Quie 
substitute  to  H.R.  15111. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Dingell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Hung  ate. 

Mr.  Multer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Williams  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pel-mission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  speech  by  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Mr.  Roush  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  two  edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

All  Members  who  spoke  on  Resolution 
1308,  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Quie  substitute  to  H.R. 
15111. 


ILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mk  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  fisc the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  adjoint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  27,  1966: 

H.J.  Res.  688.\Joint  resolution  to  give  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi¬ 
tory  Materials  of  anVEducational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut 
in  1948. 

On  September  28,  \966: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  to  ametod  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code\of  1954  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  ok  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7546.  An  act  for  the  reliefNpf  Gilmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Rprce  (re¬ 
tired)  ; 

H.R.  11253.  An  act  to  provide  for  tfre  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
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s\tes  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
anc 

h  A  15510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli¬ 
dated ICarmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to\uthorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  by  loan,  borrowers  and  transmit  them  to 
the  holder  of  the  note  in  installments  as 
they  become  due. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Vr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  spw  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o’clock  and  19  m\nites  p.m.),  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad¬ 
journed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1966,  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  fromNfhe 
Speaker’s  table  and  reference  as  folloi 

2757.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export' 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a' 
report  of  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
insurance  and  guarantees  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia -for  the 
month  of  August  1966,  not  previously  report¬ 
ed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies  Appropriation  Act  of  1966,  and  to  the 
Presidential  Determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2758.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  claims  settled  during  the  period  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1965,  through  August  31,  1966,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-558; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal 
property  sustained  by  them  incident  to  their 
service  which  were  settled  during  fiscal  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
240-242;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2760.  A  letter  from  the  national  corpora¬ 
tion  agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  financial  statement  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc., 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1965 — July  31, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  84-224;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB? 

LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the/Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  th$/ proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNG;  Committee  on  Rdles.  House 
Resolution  1032.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3035,  am  act  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  for  the  preservation  of  addi¬ 
tional  historic  properties  tanoughout  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2090) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Comnnttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1033.  ^solution  providing  for 
the  consideration  >bf  H.R.  17899,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured 
banks  and  insured  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
insured  accounts  or  deposits  to  $15,000,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2091) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  /ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  15699.  A  bill  relating  to 
national  observances  and  holidays,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2105) .  Referred  to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whol«tHouse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1674.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and 
associated  geothermal  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2140).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WRIGHT:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  1861.  An  act  to  provide  additional  assist¬ 
ance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
■with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2141).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2070.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City.  (Rept.  No. 

2142)  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on'  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2770.  An  act  to  control  the  use  of 
the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

2143) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  steal,  embezzle,  or  other¬ 
wise  unlawfully  take  property  from  a  pipey 
line\and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend 
ment\(Rept.  No.  2144).  Referred  to  me 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  ate 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  17558.  A  bill Ro  amend 
Public  Law  89-428  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  intar  a  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangement  for  a  large-s^ale  combina¬ 
tion  nuclear  power-desalting  project,  and 
appropriations  therefor,  in  /Accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (Rept.  NoAHRS) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  WhoX  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY :  y<3omriSittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  >1035.  Resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res¬ 
olution  108,  jojnt  resolution  tSi  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Oleography  and  History  t^author- 
ize  approjdriations  therefor  (Rept.  No)y2146). 
Referreyto  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  fVNEILL  of  Massachusetts :  Committee 
on  Roles.  House  Resolution  1036.  Resolu¬ 
tion*  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.I 
1R607,  a  bill  to  suspend  the  investment' 
redit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  property 
(Rept.  No.  2147).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2829.  An  act  to  amend  section 
301(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act  (Rept.  No.  2150).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI¬ 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rale  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN :  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
A.  Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas  (Rept.  No.  2092). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Ku;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2093).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 


ciary.  S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Pedro  Martinez  Torres;  with  amend-/ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  2094).  Referred  to  tl) 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  /l  Dr. 
Jose  Joaquin  Diaz  Franquiz  (Rept.  Nor  2095) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlje  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  oi*  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2457.  An  act  for  the/elief  of  Jorge 
Ajbuszyc  Volsky  (Rept.  No.  2096) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wnole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2640.  An  actfbr  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Guillermo  Rodriguez  (Hept.  No.  2097).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Gmnmittee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2738.  Aji  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ezzat  N.  Asaad  tRept.  No.  2098 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGH0N:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Blanche  L.Xsaad  (Rept.  No.  2099) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  /s.  2761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juliy'Sanguily,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  2100).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ary.  S.  2771.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Hazel  Louise  Schuman  Strunk  (Rept.  No. 

2101) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  2801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Helena  Gilbert  Maddagiri  and  Heather  Gil¬ 
bert  Maddagiri;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

2102) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  L.  Martinez  (Rept.  No.  2103).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  S.  3238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Matsue  Sato  (Rept.  No.  2104).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignacio  Miquel  Franca;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2106) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
R.  Morffl  (Rept.  No.  2107).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  U.  Catasus  (Rept.  No.  2108).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-.  7341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo 
R. 'Fuste  (Rept.  No.  2109).  Referred  to  the 
Connnittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.NCHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Crespo;  tnth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2110). 
Referred  tq  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF\  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10253.  A>bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
E.  Bencomo;  vrtth  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2111).  Referred  ^3  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Comftfittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11617.  A  bill  nw  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2112). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  dta  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Dumois  (Rept.  No.  21  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  liouse. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  SLidlciary. 
H.R.  11952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Maria 
Karidakis  (Rept.  No.  2114).  ReferrecD^o  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Jud 
ary.  H.R.  11957.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Muriel  Williams;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No> 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


House  passed  poverty  bil 


Senate \pmmittee  reported  poverty  bill. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20250 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


1.  POVERTY.  Passed,  210-156,  with  amendments  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  change 

various  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  pp.  23451-528,  23532, 
23540,  23544,  23549-50,  23561-2 

- - ~T~ - — - - - - — - - - - - - 

2.  FARM  PRICES.  Rep.  Findley  claimed  the  Government  is  trying  to  "drive  down  farm 

price-s. .. below  parity."  p.  23539  \ 

X«p.  Ashbrook  said  Under  Secretary  Schnittker  had  said  the  Department's 
policy  is  aimed  at  parity  income  for  adequate-size  farms  but  not  necessarily 
/small  farms,  and  the  Congressman  objected  to  this  policy.  pp.  23542-3  \ 


\ 


-  2  - 


3.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Langen  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  partially  exempt  far¬ 
mers  from  the  proposed  investment-credit  suspension,  p.  23541 


4.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  reports  on  various  proposed  watershed  projects  from  tl 
Budget  Bureau;  to  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  Committees,  p.  23567 


5.  HEALTH; /PERSONNEL.  Received  from  HEW  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  tl  Ublic 
Health  Service  to  provide  medical  services  to  Federal  employees  on  i  im- 

bursable  'basis  at  remote  locations  where  other  medical  treatment  an<  re  is 

not  availaMe;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  p. 


6. 


SEA- GRANT  COLLEGES, 
sea-grant  coll 
2156).  p 


es 


Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
for  education  and  research  in  marine  resou 


23568' 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  WAGE-'PRICE  GUIDEPOSTS.  A  subcommittee  of  e  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  action  repo  on  "Strengthening 
Wage-Price  Gui depost s^\ and  "Market  Promotion  Activity  p  oreigo  Agricultural 
Service  (Second  Review)\"  p.  D933 


8.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Itoggs  said  the  House 
vestment-credit,  atomic -energy,  and  water-pollut 


SENATE 


'9,  to  authorize 
es  (H.  Rept. 


•s  to  consider  today  the  in- 
>n  bills,  pp.  23528-9 


9. 


POVERTY.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S. 
3164,  to  continue  and  change  various  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  (S.  Rept.  1666)  (p.  23381).  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business 
(p.  23449). 


10.  HEALTH.  The  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  ^reported  with  amendments  S.  3008,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Ac,fc  to  promote  and  assist  in  extension  and 
improvement  of  comprehensive  health  planning  and  public  health  services  (S. 
Rept.  1665).  p.  23381 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Mondale  gpoke  on  the  importance  of  trade  negotiations  with^ 
the  European  Economic  Community,  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  asked  continued  Efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers  with  Europe,  pp. 
23411-3 


12.  ELECTRIFICATION;  SALT  WATER.  Passed  without  amendment  3807,  to  authorize 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  a  cooperative', arrangement  for  a 
large-scale  combination  nuclear-power  and  water-desalting\pro ject .  pp.  23416-7 


13.  TRANSPORTATION.  /Passed,  64-2,  with  amendments  H.  R.  15963,  tb  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation.  S.  3010,  a  companion,  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
pp.  23417-47/ 


14. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Rejected  the  conference  report  on  this 
15941,  ^nd  acted  on  various  amendments  in  disagreement.  p.  23447 


bill,  H.  R. 


15.  CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced,  with  concurrence  of 

Sen,  Dirksen,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  take  up  the  Monvoney-Madden  coheres * 
inal  reorganization  bill  during  this  session.  He  expressed  hope  that  £she 
.11  will  be  "one  of  the  very  first  orders  of  business  when  the  Senate  recbn- 
venes  again  next  January."  p.  23448 


Calendar  No.  1633 


89th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 

2d  /Session  j 

1  No.  1666 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 


September  29,  1966.- — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Clark,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

SUPPLEMENTAL,  INDIVIDUAL,  AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  3164] 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty  having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Background  of  the  Legislation 

This  Nation  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  mankind  to  have  committed 
its  resources  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty. 

That  commitment,  to  35  million  Americans,  was  formally  made 
upon  the  signing  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  on  August  20, 
1964.  In  the  short  time  following,  the  war  on  poverty  has  affected 
the  lives  of  more  than  4  million  impoverished  Americans.  Its  record 
of  accomplishments  is  impressive. 

At  the  time  this  program  was  reviewed  last  year  by  the  committee, 
significant  steps  had  been  made  toward  mounting  an  effort  that  could 
meet  the  challenge  to  eliminate  poverty.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  intervening  year  in  expanding  this  effort.  By 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966 — 

106  Job  Corps  training  centers  were  in  operation,  as  compared 
to  47  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965 ; 

1,477  separate  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  had  been 
approved,  providing  work  and  training  opportunities  for  528,000 
young  men  and  women,  an  increase  over  the  prior  year  of  more 
than  100  percent  in  the  number  of  projects  in  operation  and  of 
90  percent  in  the  amount  of  work  and  training  provided ; 
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More  than  700  community  action  agencies  were  conducting 
diversified  antipoverty  programs,  as  compared  with  300  such 
programs  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal  year; 

A  variety  of  programs  for  migrants  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  had  been  funded,  through  119  separate  component  grants 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  75  components  funded  in 
fiscal  1965; 

Over  17,000  individual,  and  391  cooperative  loans,  had  been 
made  in  the  rural  loan  program,  an  increase  of  55  percent  and 
377  percent,  respectively ; 

1,692  small  business  loans  were  made,  aggregating  $17,251,184, 
as  compared  with  159  loans  aggregating  $1,765,350; 

All  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  3  U.S.  territories 
were  conducting  adult  basic  education  programs,  with  more  than 
200,000  participants  “on  board,”  as  compared  with  38,000  partici¬ 
pants  a  year  before  in  the  14  State  programs  then  in  operation: 

274  work-experience  projects  had  been  established  for  about 
114,000  persons  with  an  estimated  346,000  dependents,  as  compared 
with  164  projects  for  89,000  participants  with  an  estimated  273,000 
dependents; 

3,342  VISTA  volunteers  were  in  training  or  in  the  field,  as 
compared  with  1,053  volunteers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965. 

In  addition  to  this  expansion,  new  programs  have  been  launched. 
Thus,  the  legal  services  program  is  providing  lawyers  for  the  poor  in 
more  than  100  communities.  Upward  Bound  helps  promising  students 
from  impoverished  families  to  enter  college. 

Significant  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Job  Corps,  for  example,  has  instituted  new  procedures 
to  promote  the  assignment  of  enrollees  to  centers  closer  to  their  homes 
and  has  instituted  new  and  tighter  rules  governing  enrollee  conduct 
and  discipline.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi'ps  has  committed  itself 
to  a  major  effort  to  enrich  existing  projects  and  provide  participants 
with  the  educational,  counseling,  and  other  supportive  services  essen¬ 
tial  to  long-range  success.  The  community  action  program  has  largely 
overcome  basic  organizational  problems  and  has  won  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  persons  it  serves  are  entitled  to 
participate  “to  the  maximum  extent  feasible”  in  program  develop¬ 
ment,  and  operation.  Audit,  inspection,  and  fiscal  procedures  have 
been  expanded  and  tightened;  steps  have  been  taken  to  relate  pro¬ 
grams  more  effectively  to  other  Federal  programs  providing  services 
to  the  poor;  and  a  significant  start  has  been  made  toward  establishing 
a  data  system  that  will  relate  efforts  under  a  host  of  Federal  programs 
to  specific  community  needs.  Further,  continuing  and  special  evalua¬ 
tion  efforts  have  been  undertaken  which  represent  an  undertaking  in 
self-criticism  unparalleled  in  Federal  domestic  programs. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  together  constitute  a  creditable  record 
for  a  complex  program  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  operated  under 
intense  pressures  and  which  is  directed  to  the  ultimate  goal — the 
actual  elimination  of  poverty. 

Yet  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  at  the  present 
time  is  plainly  not  what  it  has  done.  It  is,  rather,  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Thus  — 

Less  than  25  percent  of  the  Nation’s  poor  have  been  reached. 
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Less  than  30  percent  of  our  poor  children  from  3  to  5  years  old 
were  affected  last  year  by  Headstart. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  5.4  million  elderly  poor  and  less  than 
15  percent  of  those  who  live  in  impoverished  rural  areas  have  been 
helped. 

There  are  aproximately  600,000  16-  to  21-year-old  school  drop¬ 
outs;  last  year  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
reached  only  one-quarter  of  these. 

The  need  to  accelerate  and  expand  the  program  is  clear. 

The  human  and  financial  resources  required  can  be  readily  pro¬ 
vided.  What  is  needed  is  the  resolve  to  get  on  with  the  task — the 
willingness  to  accept  the  cost  of  the  accelerated  and  progressively 
higher  levels  of  activity  which  are  clearly  required. 

The  total  antipoverty  effort  is  in  a  state  of  fundamental  disequalib- 
rium  in  that  the  demand  of  poor  people  for  assistance  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  services  which  have  thus  far  been  provided.  We  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs  at  once,  but  we  nevertheless  must  provide  substantial 
inputs. 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  administration  does  not  meet  the 
need;  it  merely  contemplates  a  holding  action.  Yet,  when  allowances 
are  made  for  the  growth  of  programs  over  the  last  year,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposals  will  not  suffice,  even  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
The  committee  appreciates  the  constraints  under  which  these  proposals 
were  formulated.  However,  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  precludes 
the  exploitation  of  the  program’s  many  successes.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  momentum  which  has  been  gained  in  the  past  2  years,  for  it 
would  be  regained  only  with  far  greater  effort  and  at  greater  cost. 

Major  Committee  Changes 

In  this  connection,  there  are  at  least  four  areas  where  a  sober  and 
realistic  evaluation  of  the  present  state  of  the  war  on  poverty  estab¬ 
lishes  the  need  for  an  appreciable  increase'  in  effort.  One  of  these, 
employment,  may  best  be  described  as  involving  a  dangerous  and 
threatening  gap  in  the  current  effort.  The  other  three,  health,  Head- 
start,  and  legal  services,  involve  successful  programs  which  have  to 
date  only  scratched  the  surface  of  established  need. 

employment 

The  bill  contains  two  major  new  provisions  designed  to  provide 
additional  job  opportunities,  particularly  for  adults.  The  first,  for 
which  $150  million  would  be  specifically  authorized,  will  focus  upon 
urban  areas  having  large  concentrations  of  low-income  people.  It 
calls  for  activities  specifically  designed  to  improve  the  environment 
in  which  these  people  now  live.  The  second  program  would  provide 
training  and  employment  for  adults  in  subprofessional  and  public 
service  fields — areas  where  employment  beckons  to  those  qualified. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  permit  a  substantial  increase  in  funds 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  This  program,  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  to  its  credit,  is  faced  by  an  overwhelming  demand  which  it  can¬ 
not  meet  without  sacrificing  program  enrichment  and  other  qualitative 
improvements  essential  to  its  long-run  goals.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  inschool  programs,  moreover,  are  critically  important 
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in  preventing  youths  from  dropping  out  of  school,  thus  increasing 
the  cumulative  unemployment  problem. 

The  need  for  these  new  and  expanded  efforts  is  apparent  once  one 
probes  behind  the  current  statistics  of  overall  national  prosperity. 
In  our  ghetto  areas,  poverty  is  not  declining  but  increasing.  Central 
to  this  is  an  unemployment  problem  little  appreciated  in  the  past  but 
now  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  unemployment  in  poverty  areas 
with  high  concentration  of  low-income  families  exceeds  many  times 
both  national  and  local  rates  of  unemployment.  So  long  as  this 
continues  the  proverty  program  cannot  be  successful  in  these  areas. 
The  longer  it  continues,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  program  as  a 
whole  will  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  it  was  designed  to 
serve. 

HEALTH 

The  bill  includes  a  new  provision  for  neighborhood  health  centers 
to  provide  comprehensive,  family  oriented  health  sendee  programs. 
The  funds  authorized  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  50  of  these  centers. 

That  the  poor  have  far  greater  health  problems  than  other  Americans 
needs  no  documentation.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  poverty  and  ill  health 
compound  one  another.  The  problem  is  both  one  of  resources  and  the 
availability  of  services.  Health  services  to  the  poor  must  be  made 
readily  available  to  the  poor  and  delivered  to  them  in  an  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  New  health  services  and  resources  are  being  provided  generally 
throughout  the  country ;  they  are  not  however  being  extended  to  the 
poor  effectively  or  at  a  rate  required  by  their  need.  They  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 

OEO’s  health  services  program  has  achieved  wide  acceptance  where- 
ever  it  is  available.  If  sustained,  and  permitted  a  continued  expan¬ 
sion,  it  promises  to  provide  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  However,  even  with  the  increased  authority  and  funds  the  bill 
would  provide,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fund  even  the  requests  already 
on  hand.  And  at  best  only  a  modest  start  will  have  been  made  in  meet¬ 
ing  a  total  demand  estimated  to  require  at  least  400  such  health  centers. 

HEADSTART 

The  bill  would  make  available  an  additional  $200  million  over  the 
amount  requested  for  the  Headstart  program. 

The  success  of  Headstart,  and  its  widespread  and  exceptionally  rapid 
acceptance  in  urban  and  rural  communiti.es  across  the  country  needs 
little  description. 

The  additional  funding  provided  in  the  bill  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  2.5  million  poor  children  in  the  3-  to  5-age  group 
who,  except  for  Headstart,  are  not  now  reached  by  any  program  or 
combination  of  programs  calculated  to  provide  the  balanced  and  di¬ 
verse  assistance  needed  at  this  critical  stage  in  their  lives.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  efforts  to  make  up,  at  a  later  age,  what  Headstart 
provides  in  the  beginning  can  only  be  undertaken  at  far  higher  costs. 
And  it  recognizes  that  under  this  program  the  assistance  provided  is 
calculated  to  reach  not  only  the  child  but  also  many  thousands  of 
families  who  would  otherwise  remain  outside  the  total  antipoverty 
effort. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  demand  exists.  It  is  estimated  that 
full-year  program  applications  will  involve  about  400,000  children. 
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The  proposed  increase  will  not  suffice  to  cover  this.  It  will  however 
permit  funding  of  programs  for  about  328,000  children  in  full-year 
programs.  In  addition,  it  will  allow  for  approximately  550,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  8-week  summer  programs. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  legal  services  program  begun  this  year  has  already  won  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  both  the  poor  who  have  been  affected  and 
national  bar  organizations  who  help  furnish  the  services  and  whose 
representatives  appeared  before  the  committee.  Because  so  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  poor  involve  the  law  ramifications,  the  program 
attacks  many  of  the  roots  of  poverty.  It  does  so,  moreover,  at  rela¬ 
tively  little  cost  and  in  a  manner  which  promises  to  reduce  other  costs 
of  assistance  to  the  families  served. 

The  committee’s  hearings  established  that  the  $25  million  asked  by 
7  the  administration  for  this  program  is  clearly  inadequate.  The  biil 
would  make  available  an  additional  $25  million.  This  too  is  inade- 
K  quate  in  terms  of  demand  but  will  nevertheless  permit  some  new 
/  projects  and  at  least  partially  sustain  the  momentum  already  achieved. 

One  basic  fact  must  not  be  forgotten:  There  are  35  million  poor 
people  in  this  country.  Most  of  them  will  remain  poor  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  help  them.  They  are  presently 
handing  down  to  their  children  and  grandchildren  a  legacy  of  misery. 
Poverty  breeds  poverty.  In  large  part,  the  people  with  whom  the 
program  is  dealing  are  “hard  core”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  poor  not 
because  of  manfunctioning  of  our  economic  system,  or  lack  of  total 
national  resources,  but  rather  because  of  personal  handicaps  and 
problems,  accumulated  often  over  generations.  Failure  to  do  what  is 
now  required  can  only  mean  much  greater  continuing  cost  to  society  in 
the  future. 

Authorizations,  Duration  of  Programs,  Federal  Financing 

The  above-described  amendments  would  increase  the  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1,750  million  requested  by  the  administration  to  $2,496  million 
I  for  programs  under  the  act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967. 

Specific  program  authorizations  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

A  Program  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  ending,  June  30, 1967 


Title  I :  Millions 

A.  Job  Corps _  228 

B.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps _  496 

D.  Special  impact  programs _  150 

Title  II :  Community  action _ 1, 344 

Title  III : 

A.  Rural  loans _  28 

B.  Migrants _  37 

Title  IV :  SBA  loans  counseling  service _  5 

Title  V :  Work  experience _  160 

Title  VI :  General  administration _  17 

Title  VIII :  VISTA _  31 


Total  _ 2,496 


In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  these  funding  levels  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  minimum  needs  and  reasonable  expectations  of 
our  Nation’s  poor.  They  are  fully  justified  by  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  which  heard  testimony  from  representatives  of  the  National 
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Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  local  community 
action  agencies,  the  American  Bar  and  National  Legal  Aid  and  De¬ 
fender  Associations,  local  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
centers  and  projects,  and  other  interested  groups,  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

While  the  bill  would  not  authorize  funds  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  the  duration  of  various  programs  under  the  act 
is  extended  until  June  30,  1970,  thus  permitting  each  program  to  have 
a  5-year  term  beginning  with  its  first  full  year  of  operation.  This 
extention  will  facilitate  long-range  planning  and  give  some  assurance 
of  continuity,  enabling  contracts  and  agreements  to  be  entered  into 
on  a  multi-year  basis,  subject  to  funding.  This  extention  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  programs  would  not  in  any  way  effect  congressional  control 
over  annual  authorized  or  appropriated  program  levels  since  the  bill 
would  continue  the  requirement  that  specific  dollar  authorizations  be 
enacted  each  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  for  1  additional  year  the  authorization 
for  90  percent  Federal  financing  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action  and  adult  basic  education  programs. 

Specific  Committee  Amendments 

In  addition  to  the  matters  discussed  above,  and  aside  from  technical 
and  conforming  amendments,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  aimed  at  assisting  orderly  administration  and  designed  to  effect 
specific  program  improvements.  Some  of  these,  as  in  the  case  of  salary 
and  political  activities  restrictions,  involve  relatively  complex  legal 
and  administrative  problems.  The  bill  seeks  to  approach  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  balanced  way  that  takes  full  account  of  competing  considera¬ 
tions  and  avoids  hasty  and  ill-considered  judgments.  It  reflects  the 
strong  belief  of  the  committee  that  a  sympathetic  approach  by  the 
Congress  to  difficult  questions  is  as  important  to  the  war  on  poverty 
as  to  any  other  major  effort  to  which  this  country  has  pledged  its 
resources  and  conscience. 

TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK  STUDY 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  provides  education,  vocational  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  in 
residential  centers  established  throughout  the  country.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  more  than  doubled, 
increasing  from  46  to  110.  More  than  30,000  high  school  dropouts — 
a  threefold  increase  over  last  year— are  now  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 
centers.  These  centers  are  of  three  types:  (1)  conservation  centers 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  various  State  agencies  and  located  in  national  parks,  for¬ 
ests,  and  grasslands  and  which  accommodate  from  100  to  224  voung 
men;  (2)  urban  centers  for  men  accommodating  750  to  3,300  and 
which  are  located  in  surplus  military  facilities  and  operated  under 
contract  with  private  business  firms,  educational  institutions  and  State 
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sponsored  agencies;  and  (3)  similarly  operated  residential  centers  for 
women  housing  300  to  1,000. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $228  million  for  operation  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  fispal  year  1967.  This  represents  a  26-percent  cutback  from  the 
$310  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This  cutback  represents 
a  leveling  off  of  costs  in  the  J ob  Corps  programs  which  heretofore  have 
included  capital  costs  and  developmental  expenditures  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  authorization  will  enable  the  Job  Corps  to  establish  thirty  addi¬ 
tional  centers  during  fiscal  1967,  increasing  the  Corps  enrollment  by 
approximately  50  percent  from  30,000  to  approximately  45,000  men  and 
women. 

ENROLLEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Until  recently  relatively  few  Job  Corps  centers  were  in  operation 
across  the  country.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  assign  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  centers  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  home  State.  The  committee  believes  that  as  more 
centers  come  into  operation,  OEO  should  endeavor  to  assign  corpsmen 
as  close  to  home  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  enrollee 
and  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Corps.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
added  to  section  104  of  the  act  a  new  subsection  (e)  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  assignment  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  an  appropriate  Corps 
center  in  the  region  of  the  country  in  which  re  resides  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  and  if  such  center  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as 
determined  by  the  Director. 

If  no  vacancy  exists  in  the  region,  the  enrollee  would  be  assigned 
to  an  appropriate  center  as  close  to  his  residence  as  possible. 

The  committee  understands  that  for  administration  purposes  the 
community  action  program  is  presently  broken  down  into  seven  geo¬ 
graphical  regions.  The  committee  believes  that  this  or  a  similar  ap¬ 
propriate  regional  breakdown  would  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
this  amendment. 

STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

A  second  committee  amendment,  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  to 
section  104  of  the  act,  would  require  that  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced  within  Job  Corps 
centers.  This  amendment  would  further  require  the  dismissal  of  a 
corpsman  or  his  transfer  to  another  location  where  an  enrollee’s  vio¬ 
lation  of  standards  of  conduct  or  deportment  is  determined  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  within  the  center  in  which 
the  violation  took  place. 

FOLLOW-UP  AND  COUNSELING 

The  committee  urges  OEO  to  establish  appropriate  followup 
information  procedures  with  respect  to  Job  Corps  graduates.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  reported  bill  would  require  that  the  Director,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  each  corpsman  who  successfully 
completes  his  enrollment  furnish  the  Director  6  and  18  months  after 
his  graduation  with  information  stating  his  place  of  residence,  his 
employment  status,  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  his  current 
job  and  such  other  relevant  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
effective  followup. 
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In  this  connection  the  committee  also  recommends  that  greater  ef¬ 
forts  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  agreement  with  OEO 
to  assure  that  each  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollee 
is  appropriately  tested  and  counseled  prior  to  the  completion  of  his 
training.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  endeavor  to  develop 
suitable  job  opportunities  for  enrollees  and,  were  appropriate,  make 
arrangements  for  their  further  education  and  job  training. 

CORPS  CENTERS,  SCREENING  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Serious  incidents  reflecting  on  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  Centers,  on 
the  disciplinary  procedures  established  by  OEO  and  on  the  screening 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  come  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
committee,  both  directly  from  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Job  Corps  Centers,  as  well  as  from  reports  in  the 
public  press. 

These  incidents  include  reports  of  group  disturbances,  both  within 
Job  Corps  Centers  and  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  of  individual  conduct  such  as  assaults  by  Job  Corpsmen  on  other 
Job  Corpsmen,  and  serious  acts  of  vandalism. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  such  incidents  result  from  the  fact 
that  a  relatively  limited  number  of  Job  Corpsmen  emerge  as  trouble¬ 
makers.  The  committee  feels  that  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  assure  that  training  given  other  corpsmen  is  not  jeopardized  as  a 
result  of  such  incidents  and  that  the  Job  Corps  program  and  projects 
are  not  impaired  by  the  troublemakers.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
requests  that  OEO  will  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  special 
training  centers  for  those  enrollees  who  are  in  need  of  specialized  and 
intensive  rehabilitation  and  other  services. 

OEO  is  requested  to  report  to  the  committee  no  later  than  January 
15, 1967,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  experimental  special  training 
center  and  the  policies  under  which  it  would  be  operated,  the  methods 
by  which  enrollees  for  such  centers  would  be  selected,  the  training  and 
rehabilitation  services  which  would  lie  provided,  and  the  cost  per  en¬ 
rollee  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  center. 

The  committee  believes  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by  OEO 
to  assure  the  effective  screening  of  Job  Corps  enrollees.  OEO’s  cur¬ 
rent  criteria  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps  make  ineligible  an  ap¬ 
plicant  with  a  history  of  serious  and  repeated  offenses  against  persons 
or  property.  Such  offenses  include  murder,  rape,  arson,  armed  rob¬ 
bery,  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  a  record  of  two  or  more 
offenses  against  property  such  as  grand  larceny,  burglary,  and  other 
chronic  delinquent  activities. 

Applicants  who  have  criminal  records  of  minor  offenses  or  who  have 
engaged  in  isolated  incidents  of  antisocial  behavior  are  not  necessarily 
barred  from  admission  to  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  has  a  criminal  record  consisting  of  an  isolated  incident  of  a  single 
serious  offense,  or  a  series  of  lesser  offenses  such  as  petty  theft,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  disorderly  conduct,  or  vandalism,  the  Job  Corps  conducts  a 
behavior  review  through  its  selection  personnel  in  Washington. 

In  order  to  assure  that  these  screening  regulations  are  effectively 
administered,  the  committee  expects  that  OEO  will  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  requiring  that  each  Job  Corps  applicant  undergo  physical 
and  mental  examinations,  that  inquiries  into  his  history  or  background 
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be  made  of  appropriate  State  agencies  to  determine  whether  an  appli¬ 
cant  is  under  any  parole  or  probationary  restrictions,  that  applicants 
be  fingerprinted  as  in  the  case  of  military  inductees,  and  that  inquiries 
be  directed  to  the  FBI  and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  determine  the 
existence  of  past  criminal  violations  or  pending  criminal  charges 
against  an  applicant. 

OEO  is  expected  to  report  to  the  committee  on  or  before  January 
15,  1967,  its  recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such 
procedures  for  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Job  Corpsmen  may  be  subject  to  disciplinary  measures  for  failure 
to  observe  Job  Corps  Center  regulations,  absences  without  permission, 
inattention  to  educational  or  training  programs,  and  for  other  breaches 
of  good  order  and  behavior.  Disciplinary  measures,  which  may  be  in¬ 
voked  by  the  Director  of  a  Job  Corps  Center  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Job  Corps  Headquarters  in  Washington,  include  suspension 
\  of  privileges,  restriction  to  the  Center,  and  small  cash  fines. 

OEO’s  current  guidelines  require  dismissal  of  a  job  Corpsman  if 
he  is  convicted  of  a  serious  crime,  such  as  murder,  rape,  arson,  armed 
)  robbery,  or  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  A  corpsman  may  also  be 
subject  to  dismissal  for  repeated  breaches  of  conduct  or  violation  of 
regulations. 

In  the  event  that  a  corpsmaivs  breach  of  conduct  is  serious  enough 
to  make  him  subject  to  dismissal,  the  Job  Corps  Center  Director  until 
recently  has  had  authority  only  to  recommend  to  Job  Corps  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  that  the  corpsman  be  dismissed.  Guidelines 
which  are  now  going  into  effect  will  permit  the  discharge  of  a  corps- 
man  by  a  Job  Corps  Urban  Center  Director  when  designated  by  Job 
Corps  Headquarters. 

The  committee  supports  the  new  guidelines  and  believes  that  greater 
efforts  should  be  made,  where  appropriate  and  practical,  to  increase 
the  dismissal  authority  of  individual  center  directors. 

In  addition,  Job  Corps  Center  Directors  have  authority  to  remove 
a  corpsman  from  the  Center  pending  disciplinary  action,  where  the 
Center  Director  determines  that  the  corpsman’s  presence  at  the  Center 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  himself  or  to  others. 


LEGAL  REPRESENTATION 


The  committee  understands  that  the  Job  Corps  presently  secures 
legal  representation  by  private  attorneys  in  the  event  that  a  Job  Corps- 
man  is  charged  with  a  criminal  violation  while  he  is  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps.  Appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  by  OEO  to  assure  that 
the  legal  services  that  may  be  needed  in  these  cases  are  provided  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that 
OEO  will,  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  secure  such  representation 
through  the  legal  aid,  public  defender,  or  other  similar  system  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  representing  indigent  defenders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  Job  Corps  Center  is  located. 


DRAFTEE  TRAINING 


The  committee  notes  with  approval  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  establishment  of  a  program  to  train,  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1967,  approximately  40,000  men  who  are  currently 
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disqualified  from  military  service.  The  committee  is  assured  that  the 
Defense  Department’s  comtemplated  program  will  fulfill  a  need  over 
and  above  that  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  and  other  poverty  pro¬ 
grams.  The  vast  majority  of  youths  who  become  qualified  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  who  would  be  eligible  for  the  Defense  Department’s 
program  would  not  ordinarily  be  taken  into  the  Job  Corps.  The 
Job  Corps  enrolls  youths  beginning  at  16.  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  Job  Corp  enrollees  as  of  June  1966  were  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  and  hence  not  eligible  for  military  service.  In  addition, 
the  average  reading  ability  of  recent  Job  Corps  enrollees  is  at  the 
fourth-grade  level,  whereas  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
will  qualify  under  the  Defense  Department’s  standards  score  higher 
than  the  sixth-grade  level. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a  need  for  youth  employment 
and  training  projects  that  combine  residential  and  work  experience 
components.  Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  authorize  the  conduct  of  experimental  projects  involving 
the  use  of  the  resources  or  authority  provided  both  under  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provisions  of  title  I.  These 
projects  would  be  undertaken  initially  in  a  few  selected  communities. 
The  Director  would  be  required  to  report  to  Congress  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  the  committee 
amendment  on  or  before  March  1,  1968. 

Part  B — Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provides  useful  work  experience 
for  young  men  and  women  through  participation  in  work-training 
programs  in  order  to  increase  their  employability  or  resume  or  con¬ 
tinue  their  education. 

During  fiscal  year  1966  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provided 
job  opportunities  for  more  than  375,000  disadvantaged  youths  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  Of  this  total  115,000  participated  in  the 
in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  60,000  in  the  out-of- 
school  program,  and  more  than  200,000  were  provided  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  summer  program. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  success  of  this  program  as  well  as 
the  widespread  demand  for  its  continuation  and  expansion  warrants 
an  increased  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  from  $300  million  as 
contained  in  the  bill  as  introduced  to  $496  million. 

This  authorization  would  result  in  (1)  an  estimated  180,000,  in¬ 
school  opportunities  during  the  current  school  year;  (2)  180,000  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youngsters;  and  (3)  85,000  12-month 
job  opportunities  for  school  dropouts  in  programs  providing  work 
experience  training  and  education  leading  them  to  productive,  full¬ 
time  employment.  This  increased  authorization  will  provide  at  least 
91,000  more  job  opportunities  than  would  be  authorized  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  funding  level.  This  will  still  not  meet  the  demand  for 
placement  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  300,000  the  job  opportunities  made  available  under  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  authorization. 
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The  committee  has  reported  a  number  of  amendments  to  title  I-B 
of  the  act  designed  to  meet  program  needs  identified  during  the  first 
li/2  years  of  operation. 

1.  Age,  eligibility. — Eligibility  for  participation  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  in-school  program  has  been  broadened  to  include 
high-school-age  youth.  Testimony  by  school  administrators  and  pro¬ 
gram  directors  made  it  clear  that  many  decisions  to  drop  out  of  school 
were  reached  before  youth  became  16  years  of  age.  In  a  carefully 
controlled  situation,  work  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  youth 
who  have  entered  the  ninth  grade  of  school  so  that  intensive  counseling 
and  other  services  may  be  provided  in  order  to  head  off  the  decision 
to  leave  school.  Under  the  amendment,  young  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  will  be  eligible  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  dropouts  returning  to  school  who,  because  of  having  dropped  out, 
might  be  enrolling  in  lower  grades,  but  are  of  high  school  age  will  be 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  A  tech¬ 
nical  amendment  makes  it  clear  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  Corps, 
youth  need  not  be  removed  from  the  program  when  they  reach  their 
21st  birthday  but  may  complete  the  normal  term  of  enrollment  as  long 
as  it  was  initiated  prior  to  their  21st  birthday. 

2.  Work  in  private  organizations. — Another  series  of  committee 
amendments  authorizes  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  to  work 
on  job  stations  in  private  industry  under  the  same  conditions  which 
cover  similar  training  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  to  fill  any  gaps  that  may  exist  between  on-the-job 
training  made  available  through  the  Manpower  Development  Train¬ 
ing  Act,  and  the  training  needs  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees.  The  committee  expects  that  prime  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  moving  eligible  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  into  training 
programs  provided  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act. 
This  amendment,  however,  would  authorize  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  in  close  cooperation  with  other  manpower  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  to  provide  training  stations  in  private  industry 
when  it  is  impossible  or  inappropriate  to  establish  such  stations  under 
the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act. 

3.  Participation  of  private  organizations. — The  committee  also 
adopted  the  series  of  amendments  under  title  I-B  which  will  permit 
private  organizations  to  participate  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program.  The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  authorize  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  explore  use  of  private  organizations 
in  order  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  effective  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  work-training  program. 

New  Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  join  the  resources,  expertise,  and 
energy  of  American  private  enterprise  with  those  of  the  public  sector 
in  a  special  attack  on  the  problems  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas  having 
the  largest  concentrations  of  poverty.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  these  resources  could  be  combined  and  more  fully  used 
in  the  solution  of  the  unique  problems  of  particularly  severe  poverty 
concentration,  notably:  unemployment  and  dependency  on  welfare, 
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breakdown  of  the  social  service  system,  and  the  physical  deterioration 
of  slum  neighborhoods. 

None  of  these  problems  can  be  attacked  in  isolated  fashion;  and  it 
is  increasingly  clear  that  the  resources  of  government  alone  are  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  needed  total  approach.  The  program  created  by  this 
part  is  therefore  designed  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector — business,  nonprofit  groups,  and  the  residents  of  poverty  areas 
themselves — to  supplement  present  government  efforts. 

The  Director  would  contract  with  private  enterprise,  and  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  to  employ  and  train  unemployed 
and  low-income  residents  of  high-concentration  of  poverty  areas  in 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  which  they  now  live.  Examples  of  projects  which  might  be 
carried  out  under  a  coordinated  community  program  are — 

The  provision  of  assistance  to  a  light  manufacturing  company 
to  establish  a  shop  in  the  area,  integrated  with  vocational  courses 
in  the  local  high  school  and  with  relevant  public  training 
programs ; 

A  contract  with  a  department  or  chain  grocery  store  to  establish 
a  branch  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  demonstration  store,  which 
would  at  once  employ  residents  as  sales  and  management  per¬ 
sonnel,  provide  quality  goods  at  competitive  prices,  and  train 
residents  to  spend  their  money  wisely; 

A  contract  with  a  nonprofit  agency  which  engages  (or  would 
engage)  in  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  low-income  families, 
under  appropriate  Federal  or  State  authority,  in  which  local  resi¬ 
dents  would  be  employed  under  proper  supervision  and  training 
to  do  the  work  of  rehabilitation ; 

A  contract  with  a  private  company  to  train  local  residents  as 
supplementary  tutors  for  young  children,  using  advanced  teaching 
aids. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Director  will  establish  rules  or  regulations 
setting  forth  supplementary  detailed  criteria,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  area  eligibility,  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  projects  will  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  have  a  major  impact  on  local  conditions  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  the  most  acute  and  extensive  problems  exist. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  program  will  encourage  improved  organiza¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  local  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  related 
problems  of  social  development.  Where  feasible  and  appropriate, 
city  wide  plans  for  this  purpose  would  be  required.  In  any  event,  close 
coordination  between  activities  under  this  part  and  community  action 
programs  must  be  maintained.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Director  to 
establish  whatever  procedures  or  requirements  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  such  coordination. 

This  new  part  should  produce  a  four-pronged  benefit.  It  will  assist 
in  the  economic,  social  and  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  area,  thus 
making  it  more  livable.  It  will  train  and  employ  its  residents  in  new 
career-type  jobs,  and  it  will  improve  services  to  the  poor.  And,  per¬ 
haps  most  important,  American  private  enterprise  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  participate  fully  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  experimentation  and  demon¬ 
stration  during  the  initial  development  of  these  special  impact  pro¬ 
grams.  Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  problem,  it  is  vital 
for  the  success  of  the  program  that  the  full  resources  of  both  the  De- 
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partment  of  Labor  and  OEO  be  joined  at  all  stages  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  program.  This  authorization  will  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  selected  programs,  as  a  result  of  which  the  committee  will 
have  a  sufficient  basis  to  review  this  program  next  year  to  provide  for 
such  changes  in  emphasis  as  may  be  indicated. 

Two  such  projects  are  now  in  operation.  A  project  in  Cincinnati, 
carried  out  with  Department  of  Labor  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  funds,  in  cooperation  with  local  labor  unions,  is  training  unem¬ 
ployed  people  as  they  renovate  a  six-story  building  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  their  locally  run  work¬ 
training  programs.  In  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  clinic  is  being  constructed  and  will  be  operated  by  local 
residents  under  a  research  and  demonstration  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Projects  and  programs  under  this  part  would  be  undertaken  in  those 
urban  areas  of  the  nation  having  the  largest  concentrations  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  low-income  persons.  Eligible  areas  are  to  be  defined  as 
communities  or  neighborhoods  without  regard  to  political  subdivi- 
I  sions  or  boundaries.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  strike  at  the 
largest  and  most  severe  pockets  of  urban  poverty  in  the  nation, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  urban  area  itself. 

Programs  must  be  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreci¬ 
able  impact  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  rising  community  tensions.  Thus,  a  single  project 
which  affected  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  unemployed  persons 
in  a  given  neighborhood  or  community  would  not  be  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  part,  except  as  part  of  a  program  whose  total  im¬ 
pact  on  the  community  or  neighborhood  could  be  expected  to  be 
substantial. 

TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Community  Action  Programs 

I  Community  action  is  potentially  the  most  innovative,  creative  and 
imaginative  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty,  for  it  seeks  to  mobilize  all 
the  important  resources  of  a  community  in  a  coordinated,  concentrated 
)  effort  to  combat  poverty  through  a  variety  of  projects. 

In  community  action  programs,  the  network  of  ills  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  community’s  war  on  poverty — illiteracy,  unemployment, 
poor  health,  dilapidated  housing,  to  name  a  few — are  countered  by  a 
varied  network  of  individual  programs  such  as  remedial  reading,  job 
training,  counselling,  and  homemakers  services,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  job  development,  health  and  other  family  services. 

The  concept  of  community  action  requires  sufficient  flexibility  of 
funding  so  as  to  enable  communities  to  organize  and  implement  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  tailored  to  their  own  needs  and  priorities.  The 
success  of  a  community  action  program  depends  upon  the  community’s 
determination  to  mobilize  its  own  public  and  private  resources,  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  so  as  to  give  promise  of 
eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty,  to  involve  the  poor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  programs,  and  to  administer  and  coordinate 
such  programs  through  public  or  private  agencies  or  a  combination  of 
such  agencies. 
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In  the  2  short  years  since  the  inception  of  the  war  on  poverty  more 
than  700  local  community  action  agencies  have  been  put  in  operation, 
double  the  number  in  operation  last  year.  These  agencies  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  2,200  project  grants.  The  beneficiaries  of  these 
projects  number  more  than  4  million  impoverished  Americans. 

The  bill  as  introduced  authorized  $944  million  for  title  II.  The 
committee  bill  would  increase  that  authorization  $1,344  million.  This 
increase  of  $400  million  will  enable  the  expansion  of  several  of  the 
more  promising,  successful  community  action  projects  which  are  in 
acute  demand  across  the  country. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  sufficient  flexibility  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  funding  must  be  provided  to  enable  local  community  action 
agencies  to  choose  from  among  a  variety  of  programs  those  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  local  community. 
Thus,  the  specific  statutory  earmarking  of  community  action  funds 
and  the  imposition  of  funding  ceilings  has  been  avoided. 

The  committe  also  believes  that  programs  under  the  act  should  be 
carried  out  in  such  manner  as  to  develop,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent,  opportunity  for  the  taking  of  responsibility,  the  practice  of 
self-help  and  the  development  of  responsible  participation  by  low- 
income  people.  To  this  end  the  Director  should  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment,  where  appropriate,  of  credit  unions,  cooperatives  and  similar 
type  institutions  that  require  the  assumption  of  responsibility  and  the 
practice  of  mutual  self-help  for  their  success. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  the  mobile  and  nonresident 
poor  to  benefit  from  the  OEO  programs,  and  supports  the  provision 
of  OEO  funds  and  services  in  both  rural  and  urban  programs  for  this 
purpose. 

This  past  summer  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
initiated  Operation  Champ,  a  demonstration  program  in  recreation 
and  physical  fitness  in  10  of  the  Nation’s  principal  cities,  including 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  San  Antonio,  and  Washington.  Operation  Champ 
was  directed  specifically  into  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  those  cities 
where  traditionally  there  has  been  a  severe  lack  of  organized  recreation 
or  other  related  educational  programs  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  program  served  more  than  150,000  youngsters. 

The  community  action  program  provided  $1  million  in  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  allocated 
$1,500,000  to  provide  250  Neighborhood  Y outli  Corps  enrollees  for  each 
of  the  10  city  projects.  The  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
provided  general  supervisory  assistance  to  the  local  project  directors 
and  recruited  a  number  of  national  athletes  to  visit  and  participate 
in  the  local  programs. 

The  committee  is  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  program 
actually  did  reach  disadvantaged  young  people.  In  many  instances, 
this  was  the  first  organized  activity  of  this  type  ever  to  take  place  in 
these  impoverished  neighborhoods.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  Operation  Champ  will  be  expanded  next  summer  so  that  more 
cities  can  participate  and  so  that  more  young  people  can  be  involved 
in  each  city.  The  funds  for  this  program  can  be  made  available 
through  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  especially 
through  the  expanded  resources  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
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The  supervisory  and  work  experience  offered  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  are  especially  valuable  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  expand  these  next  summer.  The  President’s  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  should  also  be  available  to  offer  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  local  project  directors  and  to  recruit  and  involve  leading  sports 
figures. 

CRITERIA  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  would  provide  the  Director  with  more  specific  authority 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  requirements  for  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  on  matters  relating  to  fiscal  procedures,  evaluation  and  audit, 
the  preclusion  of  partisan  political  activities,  and  personnel  standards. 
The  committee  believes  that  each  of  these  areas  is  important  to  the 
success  of  community  action  and  that  statutory  authority  is  desirable 
in  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  some  local  communities  to  such  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures. 

REPRESENTATION  ON  COMMUNITY  ACTION  BOARD 

The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill  an  amendment  under  which 
the  Director  must  require  local  community  action  agencies  to  establish 
procedures  by  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor,  such  as 
minority  groups,  the  elderly,  or  rural  residents,  may  seek  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  policy  boards  of  these  agencies  through  a  petition 
mechanism. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  present  act  provides  that  community  action 
projects  must  be  administered  with  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  being 
served.  The  diversity  of  communities  served  by  the  community  action 
program  dictates  a  flexible  approach  in  effectively  fulfilling  this  re¬ 
quirement  in  relation  to  community  action  agency  boards.  But,  even 
with  the  most  skillfully  drawn  representatiton  plans,  it  is  impossible 
to  insure  that  all  interested  groups  in  the  poor  community  which 
warrant  a  voice  on  the  board  are  adequately  represented.  It  is  not 
until  a  community  action  program  is  in  operation  that  many  interests 
in  the  poor  community  can  be  identified.  Presently  no  procedure 
exists  for  a  group  which  finds  that  its  special  problems  are  not  being 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  existing  board  to  obtain  representation 
after  the  board  has  initially  been  constituted.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  community  action  agencies  will  be  required  to  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  allow  groups  with  some  common  characteristic  or  interest 
in  the  benefits  of  the  poverty  program  to  seek  representation  on  a 
board  which  they  do  not  feel  adequately  represents  those  interests. 

WORK  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  ADULTS 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  for  constructive  employment  and  work 
activity  for  chronically  unemployed  and  poor  adults,  authorization 
was  provided  by  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  special  programs  directed  to  meet  these  needs.  These  pro¬ 
grams  have  sucessfully  provided  employment  opportunities  in  fields 
such  as  conservation,  the  development  of  national  resources,  the  up¬ 
grading  of  recreational  areas  and  beautification  of  parks  and  high¬ 
ways  and  other  lands.  The  committee  notes  with  approval  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  contemplates  the  allocation  of  ap- 
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proximately  $75  million  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  these 
successful  programs. 

The  committee  believes  that  many  more  job  opportunities  can  and 
should  be  provided  for  unemployed  poor  adults  and  low-income  per¬ 
sons  in  fields  such  as  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re¬ 
development  and  public  safety.  Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  which  would  authorize  the  conduct  of  adult  work  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  programs  involving  activities  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the 
community  or  area  to  be  served  in  these  fields.  The  potential  for 
employment  at  subprofessional  and  semiprofessional  levels  in  these 
fields  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  4  million  job  opportunities.  The 
committee’s  recommended  allocation  of  $75  million  for  programs  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  would  provide  jobs,  training  and  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  for  approximately  20,000  people  which  is  but  a  modest  beginning 
in  terms  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  such  programs.  , 

In  most  projects  it  is  expected  that  the  emphasis  will  be  on  train-  ’ 
ing  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  who  are  poor  and  their 
entry  into  new  career-type  subprofessional  jobs  in  public  service  pro-  | 
grams,  the  cost  of  which  will  eventually  be  undertaken  by  the  employ¬ 
ing  agency.  By  relieving  professionals  of  administrative  and  non¬ 
professional  chores  their  effectiveness  will  be  maximized  and 
expanded,  and  services  to  the  poor  will  be  made  more  responsive  to 
iheir  needs. 

The  use  of  trained,  nonprofessional  members  of  the  poor  community 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  professionals  whose  role  is  to  serve  the 
poor  and  the  poor  who  require  service  has  proven  to  be  very  valuable. 
This  gives  added  self-help  incentive  to  the  poor  and  establishes  an 
area  of  mutual  understanding  which  speeds  and  enhances  services. 

Examples  of  the  general  job  classifications  within  these  services  are 
health  aids,  school  and  day  care  aids,  social  service  aids,  community 
redevelopment  aids  including  housing  redevelopment,  police  and  fire 
protection  aids. 

Prejob  training,  counseling,  and  other  supportive  services  should  be 
made  available  to  the  trainee  before  entry  into  jobs  and  necessary  sup¬ 
portive  services  should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  total  employment  | 
training  program. 

Projects  should  be  designed  to  encourage  employers  in  the  public  a 
sector  and  the  public  and  private  organizations  serving  them,  such  | 
civil  service  bodies,  unions,  and  professional  societies,  to  create  or  sup¬ 
port  permanent  positions  without  Federal  support  for  subprofessionals 
trained  under  this  program. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  order  to  release  professionals  in  these 
areas  to  perform  almost  wholly  at  a  professional  level,  at  least  half  a 
million  nonprofessionals  are  now  needed.  This  program  will  begin  to 
make  contributions  to  training  this  large  group  of  needed  subprofes¬ 
sionals.  It  will  set  up  models  that  will  encourage  other  public  and 
private  agencies  to  establish  similar  subprofessional  categories. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

The  reported  bill  would  authorize  the  director  to  make  grants  for 
the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance  to  those  members  of  local  neigh¬ 
borhood  community  action  councils  who  are  poor,  in  order  to  insure 
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and  encourage  their  participation  in  the  development,  conduct  and 
administration  of  community  action  projects  at  the  local  level  in  their 
capacity  as  members  of  such  committees.  The  committee  believes  that 
incentives  must  be  provided  for  those  who  have  only  their  volunteer 
time  to  give  on  such  boards.  Such  council  members  would  also  be 
reimbursed  for  their  necessary  out-of-pocket  expenses.  These  ex¬ 
penses  might  include  the  expenses  of  baby-sitting  and  other  necessary 
household  services  as  well  as  travel  and  meals,  if  they  are  necessarily 
incurred  in  connection  with  a  member’s  attendance  at  community  action 
council  meetings. 

No  such  payments  would  be  permitted  to  any  person  who  is  a  Fed¬ 
eral  employee  or  an  employee  of  a  community  action  agency. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  the  leading  role  which  OEO  has 
taken  in  extending  assistance  to  local  community  action  agencies  for 
family  planning  services.  The  poor  have  an  equal  right  to  the  in¬ 
formation  and  medical  supplies  which  are  presently  available  to  all 
other  Americans.  While  OEO  is  to  be  commended  for  its  pioneering 
efforts  in  this  field,  it  has  also  been  subject  to  criticism  for  its  unduly 
restrictive  regulation  which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  dissemination  of  medical  supplies  to  unmarried  women 
and  married  women  not  living  with  their  husbands. 

The  committee  amended  the  act  to  require  that  the  eligibility  of  poor 
individuals  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  11(A),  for 
family  planning  assistance,  including  information,  be  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  community  action  agency.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  also  prohibit  the  giving  of  any  information,  medical 
supervision  or  supplies  to  any  individual  who  declares  such  services 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical  or  religious 
beliefs. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROHIBITION 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  duplication  and  overlap 
between  the  community  action  programs  authorized  under  title  II, 
part  A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program  authorized  under  part  B  of  that  title,  the  committee  has 
included  in  the  bill  a  provision  which  would  preclude  use  of  com¬ 
munity  action  program  funds  for  adult  basic  education  programs  as 
described  in  part  B. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

The  bill  expands  OED’s  authority  to  provide  technical  assistance  by 
permitting  special  assignments  of  Federal  personnel  to  local  commu¬ 
nity  action  or  State  technical  assistance  agencies.  Some  communities, 
particularly  in  low-income  rural  areas,  have  a  need  for  guidance  and 
technical  expertise  that  cannot  be  met  through  normal  avenues  of 
advice  or  brief  visits  of  Federal  or  State  technical  assistance  personnel. 
The  amendment  would  permit  highly  qualified  persons  to  work  with 
some  of  these  communities  having  especially  difficult  problems  over 
more  extended  periods,  while  retaining  their  regular  employment 
status. 

69-341  0—66 - 3 
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It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  that  communities  become  too  dependent 
upon  this  kind  of  special  assistance  which,  however  helpful  it  may  be 
in  getting  programs  going  or  over  difficult  hurdles,  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  a  substitute  for  local  responsibility.  Accordingly, 
no  more  than  100  persons  could  be  hired  for  this  purpose  or  could  be  on 
special  assignment  at  any  one  time,  and  no  such  assignment  could  be  for 
more  than  2  years. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  consolidate  into  one  section 
the  provisions  of  sections  206  and  207  of  the  Act  which  authorize  train¬ 
ing  for  persons  engaged  in  activities  pertaining  to  community  action 
programs. 

Under  the  existing  provisions,  a  limited  training  authority  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  206  and  a  broader  training  authority  is  provided  in 
section  207.  Section  206  provides  for  training  “for  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer”  community  action 
programs  “or  to  provide  services  or  other  assistance  thereunder”.  Sec¬ 
tion  207  provides  for  training  “pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.” 
This  double  authority  has  been  the  source  of  some  confusion.  There  is 
little  logical  connection  between  “training”  and  the  “research”  and 
“demonstration”  activities  which  are  also  covered  under  section  207. 
The  committee  amendment  would  correct  this  technical  deficiency  in  the 
statute  by  placing  the  training  authority  related  to  community  action 
in  a  single  section. 


RURAL  POVERTY— INDEPENDENT  FUNDING 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  program 
activity  in  rural  areas,  the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has  not  been  adequately 
implemented.  The  committee’s  information  indicates  that  in  fiscal 
year  1966  the  Nation’s  rural  poor,  though  comprising  -13  percent  of 
the  total  poverty  population,  received  only  15.5  percent  of  all  com¬ 
munity  action  funds.  This  allocation  is  grossly  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  rural  poverty,  and  falls  far  short  of  an  equitable 
distribution  of  CAP  funds.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
prompt,  practical  attention  and  positive  programs  are  required,  be¬ 
ginning  this  fiscal  year,  with  the  objective  of  bringing  about  the 
earliest  possible  alleviation  of  this  situation.  In  this  connection  the 
committee  expressly  calls  attention  to  a  previously  enacted  statutory 
directive  on  this  subject.  Section  617  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  benefits  of  this  action  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Taking  further  cognizance  of  the  need  to  apply  more  resources  to 
the  problem  of  rural  poverty,  the  committee  unanimously  approved, 
as  part  of  a  revised  section  211  of  the  act,  an  amendment  requiring 
the  Director  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with  independently  funded 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
establish  community  action  agencies. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure  that  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  funding  programs  sponsored  by 
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independently  funded  agencies  in  rural  areas  where  community  action 
programs  are  not  in  effect. 

In  developing  policies  and  programs  giving  increased  attention  and 
emphasis  to  rural  poverty,  the  Director  is  urged  to  initiate  a  varied 
and  imaginative  approach.  For  example,  encouragment  might  be 
given  to  existing  community  action  agencies,  where  feasible,  to  expand 
their  geographical  boundaries  to  include  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  an  active  program  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  rural  areas  where  community  action  agencies  do  not  exist. 
This  program  should  include  sufficient  personnel  to  stay  on  the  job 
with  the  residents  of  the  area  until  a  viable  community  action  agency 
is  formed.  The  Director  is  encouraged  to  provide  such  technical  as¬ 
sistance  under  contract  to  outside  private  corporations  if  he  determines 
that  this  is  the  most  feasible  approach. 

A  further  amendment  to  section  211  would  provide  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  funding  of  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency  where  the  Director 
determines  that  an  independently  funded  program  may  help  ease  con¬ 
flict  or  provide  more  operating  efficiency  or  be  more  economical.  Such 
funding  would  be  authorized  only  where  the  agency  involved  operates 
programs  of  a  limited  scope  and  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive 
community  representation  on  its  policymaking  board. 

The  committee  also  has  given  the  Director  authority  to  contract  with 
independent  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  conduct  of 
projects  which  are  of  a  regional  nature  where  such  projects  can  be 
operated  more  efficiently  as  regional  projects. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Ill  health  and  poverty  reinforce  each  other.  The  poor  live  in  con¬ 
ditions  which  assault  physical  and  mental  health :  malnutrition, 
crowded  and  unclean  housing,  substandard  heating  and  sanitary  facil¬ 
ities,  poor  personal  hygiene.  Illness  generated  by  these  conditions 
prevents  or  handicaps  many  of  the  poor  from  making  use  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  training,  and  employment  opportunities  which  could  lift  them 
out  of  poverty.  The  limitations  this  imposes  on  the  poor  are  com¬ 
pounded  for  the.  children  of  the  poor. 

Differential  rates  of  disease,  disability  and  premature  death  between 
the  poor  and  the  rest  of  the  population  are  the  result,  at  least  in  part, 
of  the  inadequate  health  services  received  by  the  poor.  We  have  found 
that  for  the  poor,  health  care  is  emergency  care.  Health  is  not  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  integral  part  of  their  life.  Moreover,  the  care  they  have 
received  has  typically  been  devoid  of  a  patient-physician  relationship. 
They  seldom  see  the  same  physician  twice  and  there  is  little  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  total  health  needs  of  a  family.  Health  services  for  the 
poor  are  usually  rendered  in  depressing  physical  surroundings,  far 
from  home  or  place  of  work,  marked  by  hours  of  waiting  and  devoid 
of  concern  for  the  patient’s  privacy  and  dignity.  This  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  medical  care  programs  for  the  poor  are 
fragmented  and  complex  and  discourage  the  patient  who  suffers  basic 
education  and  cultural  impediments. 

OEO  has  inserted  health  components  into  its  major  programs. 
This  involves  the  buying  of  health  services  in  each  community,  for 
each  program.  Examinations,  prescription  for  care,  and  followup  is 
attempted  where  possible.  The  committee  expects  these  health  pro- 
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grams  to  continue.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  quality  of 
the  services  rendered  depends  on  the  community  and  the  medical 
resources  available.  The  recipients  of  the  service  are  only  the  poor 
in  the  specific  programs  and  they  are  eligible  only  w’hile  in  OEO 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  also  attempted 
new  approaches  to  health  care  for  the  poor.  Instead  of  simply  buying 
whatever  services  can  be  found,  efforts  are  made  to  organize  all  of  the 
health  services  needed  for  a  community  in  a  coherent,  efficient,  and 
personalized  fashion,  and  “deliver”  them  to  the  poor.  This  is  the 
Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health  Center. 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Center  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  device  in  delivering  effective  health  service  to  the  poor.  Three 
health  centers  are  currently  functioning  in  three  cities :  Boston,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  New  York  City.  Five  others  have  been  funded  and  will 
be  in  operation  shortly :  two  in  Chicago,  one  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles,  one  in  the  Bronx,  and  one  in  Bolivar  County,  Miss. 
Under  one  roof  in  one  neighborhood  a  comprehensive  health  center 
provides  the  broadest  possible  scope  of  ambulatory  health  services 
for  the  poor.  The  Neighborhood  Health  Center  is  creating  an  al¬ 
together  new  relationship  between  the  provider  and  recipient  of  health 
services,  making  services  truly  responsive  to  the  neighborhood’s 
needs.  These  centers  provide  a  continuous  doctor-patient  relation¬ 
ship,  in  a  place  that  is  accessible  to  those  being  served  by  the  center, 
and  in  a  climate  of  dignity.  The  health  centers  coordinate  their 
activities  with  all  other  neighborhood  resources  and  with  all  other 
existing  publicly  financed  health  services  in  the  community.  The 
centers  are  staffed  and  operated  by  professional  persons  under  the 
auspices  of  medical  schools,  teaching  hospitals,  public  health  depart¬ 
ments,  or  similar  agencies,  depending  upon  the  community  resources. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  health  center 
are  actively  and  continuously  involved  in  its  operation  through  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  councils,  or  as  employees  in  nonprofessional  staff  posi¬ 
tions  such  as  community  health  workers,  clinic  aids,  interpreters, 
receptionists,  data  collectors,  and  home  health  aids. 

Under  an  amendment  to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
offered  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  OEO  will  be 
able  to  build  on  and  expand  these  early  demonstration  efforts. 

The  committee  has  authorized  $100  million  during  the  first  year  to 
support  approximately  50  neighborhood  health  centers  or  similar 
neighborhood-based,  family  oriented,  comprehensive  health  service 
programs. 

Agencies  eligible  to  receive  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section 
include  community  action  agencies,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  official 
health  agencies,  group  practice  organizations  and  group  practice 
prepayment  plans,  community  or  neighborhood  health  councils,  and 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  should  be  made  available  for  comprehensive  health  and  re¬ 
lated  services,  including  the  employment  of  professional  and  non¬ 
professional  personnel;  supplies  such  as  drugs;  the  rental  or  other 
equivalent,  acquisition  and  renovation  or  provision  for  other  steps 
necessary  to  make  available  or  improve  an  appropriate  physical  fa¬ 
cility;  permanent  equipment ;  the  training  of  personnel  including  non¬ 
professionals  in  new  health  roles;  expenses  incident  to  the  participation 
of  neighborhood  residents  in  policymaking;  costs  of  reporting  on  and 
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evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  program;  necessary  planning  and 
preparatory  activities;  technical  assistance;  and  expenses  related  to 
the  foregoing. 

The  committee  considers  comprehensive  health  services  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  amendment  to  include  preventive  health  services,  screen¬ 
ing  and  diagnostic  services,  arrangements  for  institutional  care  (the 
actual  cost  of  institutional  care  is  not  to  be  financed  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  except  in  highly  unusual  circumstances),  home 
care,  casefinding,  and  other  outreach  services,  rehabilitation,  dental 
care,  mental  health  services,  drugs  and  appliances,  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  health  education,  social  services,  family  planning,  and  other 
health-related  services. 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  goal  of  comprehensive,  neighbor- 
hood-based,  family  oriented  care,  rendered  under  circumstances  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  being  served,  and  planned 
and  operated  with  the  participation  of  those  being  served — OEO 
should  pay  only  for  such  services  for  which  support  is  not  available 
from  other  sources.  Such  other  sources  include  State  and  local  wel¬ 
fare  medical  care  payments,  Federal  project  grants  for  health  serv¬ 
ices,  and  other  health  programs  serving  the  neighborhood  population. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  section,  agencies  which  are  providing 
or  paying  for  health  services  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  population  to  be 
served  by  the  comprehensive  neighborhood  health  services  program, 
will  be  provided  with  whatever  assistance  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  comprehensive  program,  both  at 
its  inception  and  in  the  continued  operation  of  the  program. 

Whether  the  neighborhood  health  center  program  will  realize  its 
promise  of  bringing  together  comprehensive  health  services  to  the  poor 
in  a  more  coherent  and  rational  manner  at  the  point  where  they  reach 
the  individual  family,  depends  in  large  part  on  successful  interagency 
cooperation.  Only  with  a  high  degree  of  such  cooperation  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  will  this  program  overcome  many  of 
the  barriers  that  keep  the  poor  from  needed  care — barriers  which 
include  the  traditional  separation  of  publicly  supported  preventive 
services  from  curative  services,  the  complicated  and  differential  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  under  different  public  programs,  and  the  necessity 
to  seek  care  from  many  separate  and  uncoordinated  sources. 

The  neighborhood  health  center  development  seems  particularly 
hopeful  to  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  use  of  funds  under  State 
programs  implementing  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965,  and  to  various  programs  supported  by  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
The  neighborhood  health  center  can  provide  a  setting  in  which  welfare 
vendor  payments  can  be  made  with  the  assurance  that  the  poor  are 
purchasing  effective  care,  and  through  which  programs  designed  to 
support  services  for  pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children  can  become 
part  of  a  broader  program  of  comprehensive  and  continuing  family 
care.  The  integration  of  funds  and  services — regardless  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  agency  from  which  the  funds  to  support  health  services  may 
come — to  form  a  comprehensive,  and  integrated  approach  whereby 
health  services  reach  the  individual  or  family  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  is  an  excellent  example  of  governmental  cooperation  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  this  program.  We  strongly  urge  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  involved,  including  various  agencies  of'  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  devote  whatever  energy  or  effort  is  required  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  committee  will  expect  the  report  submitted  under  subsection 
(c)  of  the  amendment  to  contain  a  detailed  description  and  analysis 
of  the  operation  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  a  high  caliber  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  competence  to  undertake  this  program.  OEO  is 
urged  to  expand  its  existing  competence  in  this  field  through  additions 
to  its  professional  staff  and  its  professional  consultants,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  effective  programmatic  liaison  activities  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Finally,  the  committee  anticipates  that  the  reporting  requirements 
and  objective  studies  called  for  in  this  Section  will  be  carried  out  in 
sufficient  depth  and  detail  that  the  Congress  will  be  assisted  in  future 
efforts  to  eradicate  ill  health  as  a  factor  contributing  to  poverty. 

Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education 

The  bill  as  introduced  contained  a  number  of  modifications  of  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  The  committee  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  delete  these  provisions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pending  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  transfer  this 
program  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  where  it  has,  since  its  inception, 
been  operated  and  administered  under  authority  delegated  by  the 
Director. 

Appropriate  provisions  are  contained  in  the  pending  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  amendments  modifying  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  adult  basic  education  program. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $65  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
to  carry  out  the  programs  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  III.  Of  this 
amount,  the  committee  understands  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  plans  to  allocate  $28  million  for  the  rural  loan  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  $37  million  for  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
assistance. 

Part  A — Loan  Authority 

The  bill  raises  the  limit  on  loans  to  low-income  rural  families  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500,  and  permits  qualified  families  to  obtain  credit  under 
the  program  so  long  as  their  outstanding  indebtedness  does  not  exceed 
the  larger  amount. 

Experience  under  the  original  provision  has  shown  that  $2,500  in 
the  aggregate  is  not  always  adequate  to  effect  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  income  of  a  family  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  emerge  from  poverty. 
Moreover,  because  of  this  limitation,  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to 
reject  loan  applications  altogether  when  it  was  obvious  that  $2,500 
would  not  adequately  finance  initial  operations  or  permit  an  enterprise 
to  be  established  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  present  loan  limit  also  prevents  the  extending  of  additional 
financing  to  strengthen  small  enterprises  in  the  critical  first  year  or 
two  of  development  when  the  borrower  has  been  diligent  enough  to 
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make  partial  or  total  repayment.  The  amendment  will  be  particularly 
helpful  in  enabling  the  individual  loan  program  to  serve  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  rural  nonfarm  poor,  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  rural 
poverty  population. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  further  exception  to  the  prohibition  in  section 
305(f)  against  the  providing  of  financial  or  other  assistance  under 
the  rural  loan  program  to  corporations  or  cooperative  organizations 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  manufac¬ 
turing.  It  excepts  from  this  prohibition  a  cooperative  organization 
formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  engaged  in 
these  activities  on  an  Indian  reservation.  As  provided  for  in  this 
amendment,  the  exception  would  also  apply  to  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  with 
whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been  termi¬ 
nated,  if  the  organization  carries  out  these  activities  on  the  tribe’s 
former  reservation.  The  committee  intends,  insofar  as  this  exception 
is  concerned,  to  include  corporations  within  the  term  “cooperative 
organizations,”  so  long  as  their  stock  is  tribally  owned. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  exception  is  warranted  due  to  the 
fact  that  Indians  with  their  tribal  societies  have  traditionally  mani¬ 
fested  a  propensity  toward  the  cooperative  approach  in  living  which 
far  exceeds  the  cooperative  inclinations  of  non-Indian  peoples. 
Moreover,  the  basic  resource  of  many  Indian  reservations  is  their 
agricultural  and  potential  agricultural  lands,  which  are  held  in  large 
measure  by  the  tribes  and  thereby  lend  themselves  to  cooperative 
development. 

Part  B — Migratory  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 

The  committee  has  determined  that  inadequate  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  permanent  housing  for  migratory  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  who  do  not  have  adequate  financial  resources 
to  obtain  loans  for  homes  through  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
In  such  cases  the  committee  believes  that  some  financial  assistance 
through  title  III-B  should  be  provided  to  such  farmworkers  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  sufficient  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
or  other  loans. 

For  example,  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  California  (Self-Help 
Enterprises,  Inc.)  which  is  assisting  in  the  erection  of  ownership 
housing  for  seasonal  farmworkers,  has  discovered  that  some  of  the 
workers,  although  gainfully  employed,  have  a  repayment  expectation 
under  Farmers  Home  Administration  criteria  to  qualify  for  a  $5,500 
loan  when  in  fact  they  need  a  $7,000  loan  to  acquire  the  land  and 
construction  materials  to  become  a  home  owner.  In  such  a  case,  the 
director  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  the  worker  to  attain  the 
needed  $7,000.  The  grant  would  not  be  made  directly  to  the  worker, 
but  rather  would  be  deposited  in  a  building  account  supervised  by 
the  FHA.  The  committee  expects  that  such  grants  should  not  exceed 
$1,500  for  any  individual. 

Part  C — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

The  committee  amended  section  331(c)  of  the  act  to  extend  the 
authority  granted  under  that  section  for  the  making  of  indemnity 
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payments  to  dairy  farmers  from  its  present  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  I960,  to  June  30,  1967. 

TITLE  IV— GRANT  SUPPORT— SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN 

PROGRAM 

The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  the  provision  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  principally  small  business  de¬ 
velopment  centers,  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening, 
counseling,  management  guidance  or  similar  assistance  in  connection 
with  small  business  loans.  Funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  past  through  grants  under  the  community  action  program. 
This  has  resulted  in  some  diffusion  of  administrative  responsibility, 
since  the  grant  support  operations  are  closely  tied  to  the  loanmaking 
and  servicing  responsibilities  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  facilitate  a  consolidation  in  SB  A  of 
operating  responsibility  for  both  the  grant  and  loan  phases  of  this 
program.  Close  coordination  with  community  action  agencies  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  maintained. 

TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

The  bill  would  authorize  $160  million  for  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  the  work  experience  provisions  of  title  V. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

The  bill  would  authorize  $17  million  for  the  carrying  out  of  title  VI. 

Assistant  Director  for  Elderly  Poor 

Section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  now  asserts  it  to  be 
the  specific  intention  of  the  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  the  act.  Despite 
this  congressional  mandate  the  committee  has  found  that  the  needs  of 
the  older  poor  person  have  not  been  appropriately  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  This  finding  was  reinforced  by  the  many 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  subsequent 
testimony  to  this  committee  by  the  Aging  Committee's  Chairman.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the.  committee  believes  that  the  plight  of  this  segment  of 
the  Nation’s  poor  is  sufficiently  critical  to  require  a  more  affirmative 
legislative  approach  than  a  simple  expression  of  congressional  intent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  major  part  of  our  antipoverty  program 
must  necessarily  be  focused  on  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  at  its 
most  vulnerable  point — our  Nation’s  poor  youth.  However,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  5.4  million  aged  poor — representing 
one-sixth  of  the  total  poor  in  our  country.  Even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by  persons  55 
years  of  age  or  older.  We  must  do  more  to  assist  these  older  Ameri¬ 
cans  if  we  are  to  be  successful  with  the  young. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  high  priority  specifically  called  for  by 
the  Congress  will  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  impoverished 
in  the  future,  the  committee  has  approved  two  amendments  to  the  act. 
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The  first  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  act  to  provide  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  Director  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
committee  intends  that  this  official  will  assist  the  Director  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  elderly  poor,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  new  programs  and  the  coordination  of  programs  relating  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  It  is  also  the  committee's  intention  that  this 
Assistant  Director  be  provided  with  staff  at  the  policy  level,  com¬ 
munity  action  program  level  as  well  as  in  the  regional  offices,  and 
with  funds  sufficient  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
The  funds  provided  for  this  purpose  should  be  no  less  than  the  amount 
of  $60  million  allocated  to  elderly  problems  in  the  last  fiscal  year  as 
testified  to  by  the  Director. 

The  second  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  adds  language 
to  section  610  requiring  the  Director  to  carry  out  such  investigations 
|  and  studies,  including  consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  as  may  be  necessary,  to  develop  programs  under  the  act 
which  provide  employment  opportunities,  public  service  opportunities, 
and  education  for  the  elderly  poor.  This  specific  mandate  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  in  keeping  with  the  President’s  recent  statement  of  concern 
for  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  commonly  known  as  the  bill  of 
rights  for  the  elderly.  He  is  also  required  to  determine  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  programs  requiring  additional 
authority  and  implementing  legislation. 

It  is  the  committee’s  hope  that  this  question  of  specific  inclusion  of 
the  elderly  poor  in  programs  developed  in  the  war  on  poverty  will 
not  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  contention  requiring  additional  con¬ 
gressional  mandates  each  year. 

The  committee  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  to  better  utilize  the  many  free  hours  of  retired 
persons.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  many  older  people  face 
is  simply  what  to  do,  where  to  go,  how  to  utilize  the  skills  learned 
through  years  of  Avork,  and  basically  the  need  for  an  opportunity  to 
meet  other  individuals. 

k  In  the  light  of  these  “social”  needs,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Office  of 
f  Economic  Opportunity  investigate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  cen¬ 
ters  in  areas  Avhere  there  are  large  concentrations  of  the  elderly. 
These  centers  could  be  inexpensive  pa\rilions,  heated  in  the  winter, 
cooled  in  the  summer. 

Recreational  materials  and  facilities  such  as  chess  and  checker  sets, 
horseshoe  pits,  bowling  greens,  small  workshops,  and  sewing  machines, 
Avould  be  a  Available.  Both  the  need  for  recreation  and  the  need  to  be 
creative  Avould  be  served.  VISTA  volunteers  could  be  assigned  to 
the  established  centers.  These  volunteers  could  assist  in  all  phases 
of  operation.  The  ultimate  aim,  h owever,  Avould  be  to  establish  a 
place  for  the  elderly  to  go,  a  place  of  his  own,  where  he  could  enjoy 
his  many  free  hours. 


Liaison  Betaveen  Agencies 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  insure  that  all  of  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  act,  Avhether  emanating  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself,  or  delegated  to  another  Federal  agency,  are  oper- 
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ating  as  one  in  a  single  concerted,  intermingled  attack  on  the  myriad 
problems  of  poverty. 

The  committee  developed  information  which  demonstrated  that  on 
both  the  regional  and  State  levels  staff  personnel  responsible  for  one 
area  of  activity  under  the  act  were  unaware  of  what  their  counterparts 
operating  other  activities  were  doing.  There  appeared  to  be  no  single 
focal  point  in  the  field  where  the  various  programs  under  the  act 
were  coordinated.  This  situation  if  allowed  to  continue  will  not 
permit  full  achievement  of  the  objectives  sought. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  establishment  of  close  liaison  between 
all  concerned  agencies  at  all  levels,  and  provides  that  such  liaison 
shall  include  the  supplying,  at  all  levels,  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  operational  information  by  the  agencies  operating 
delegated  programs. 

It  is  felt  that  establishment  of  such  procedures  will  allow  for  useful 
interchange  of  ideas,  greater  coordination  of  programs,  and  ultimately 
full  implementation  of  the  act. 

Political  Activities 

Last  year,  the  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  included  a  provision 
which  would  have  applied  Hatch  Act  restrictions  to  various  local 
agency  employees  engaged  in  community  action  activities.  That  pro¬ 
vision,  however,  was  not  included  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  as  finally  enacted.  The  committee  continues  to 
believe  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  needed,  and  one  has  accordingly 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  extend  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  so  that 
they  cover  employees  of  the  local  community  action  agencies.  These 
agencies  have  overall  responsibility  for  local  programs  and  also  oper¬ 
ate  many  kinds  of  projects  directly.  Although  all  such  agencies  have 
a  similar  function  and  generally  common  structure,  many  are  orga¬ 
nized  technically  as  private  nonprofit  organizations  and  thus  are  not 
now  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  which  applies  only  to  public  bodies. 

Because  it  applies  the  regular  Hatch  Act  provisions  which  reach 
all  employees  of  a  covered  agency  who  have  duties  connected  with  a 
given  program,  regardless  of  salary  source,  the  amendment  is  broader 
than  the  one  approved  last  year  which  would  have  reached  only  those 
whose  salary  was  paid  in  principal  part  from  title  II-A  funds.  It 
covers  people  who  may  in  fact  have  a  substantial  or  even  critical  role 
to  play  in  the  administration  of  this  federally  assisted  program,  but 
whose  pay  may  be  largely  from  non-Federal  sources,  whose  services 
may  be  contributed  as  non-Federal  share,  or  whose  compensation  may 
not  be  reflected  at  all  in  the  federally  approved  program  budget. 
Top  personnel  are  particularly  apt  to  fall  into  one  of  these  categories, 
and  the  committee  believes  it  necessary  that  they  be  covered,  as  in  the 
case  of  public  bodies  now  under  the  Hatch  Act,  so  as  to  avoid  leaving 
a  gap  at  a  point  where  violations  are  most  apt  to  have  serious  or 
far-reaching  consequences. 

While  most  community  action  funds  are  granted  through  newly 
created  community  action  agencies,  and  while  these  new  agencies  oper¬ 
ate  projects  themselves,  many  projects  are  operated  by  delegation 
through  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  the  community. 
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These  agencies  may  also  receive  direct,  or  single-purpose  grants,  for 
specific  projects,  as  in  the  operation  of  a  local  Headstart  program. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  clear  need  for  extend¬ 
ing  all  of  the  Hatch  Act  limitations,  including  those  relating  to 
“private”  and  “off-duty”  activities,  to  employees  of  private  agencies, 
including  many  long-established  religious,  charitable,  and  welfare 
agencies,  which  participate  in  the  program  only  with  respect  to  projects 
of  limited  scope  that  may  be  little  more  than  an  extension  of  their 
regular  activities.  Such  coverage  may,  moreover,  involve  a  constitu¬ 
tional  issue  not  presented  in  the  case  of  the  umbrella  agencies  which  are 
both  new  and  clearly  quasi-public  in  character.  The  committee  does 
believe,  however,  that  even  employees  of  delegate  and  single-purpose 
agencies  should  be  subject  to  certain  basic  statutory  restrictions.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  amendment  would  apply  to  them  the  Hatch  Act  prohibi- 
t  ions  against  soliciting  political  funds  from  other  employees  and,  most 
I  important  from  the  standpoint  of  any  authority  they  may  have  over 
program  beneficiaries,  the  prohibition  against  use  of  official  authority 
or  position  to  interfere  in  any  election  or  nomination.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  umbrella  agencies,  all  employees  of  delegate  or  single-purpose  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  subject  to  these  prohibition  if  they  have  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  federally  assisted  program,  regardless  of  whether  their 
salary  is  paid  from  Federal  funds  or  whether  it  is  reflected  in  the 
federally  approved  program  budget. 

In  addition  to  community  action,  the  amendment  would  extend  the 
solicitation  of  funds  and  use  of  official  position  restrictions  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  agencies  administering  other  programs  under  the  act  for  which 
the  Director  is  responsible.  Agencies  affected  which  are  not  already 
covered  under  a  statutory  prohibition  or  specifically  exempt  under  the 
Hatch  Act  could  include  private  organizations  administering  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  projects  for  out -of -school  youths  or  migrant  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  programs  under  title  III-B  of  the  act. 
Also,  the  amendment  confers  upon  the  Director  certain  rulemaking 
powers,  to  be  exercised  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  This  authority  would  supplement  the  statutory  prohibitions. 
It  would,  for  example,  provide  a  basis  under  which  the  Director  could 
I  order  program  changes  in  cases  where  violations  had  been  found  and 
impose  other  requirements  directly  upon  grantees  supplementing  those 
which  the  amendment  would  apply  to  employees  of  grantee  agencies. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  subject  matter  with 
which  the  amendment  deals  is  complex.  An  amendment  which  covers 
one  situation  where  there  might  be  some  possibility  of  abuse  is  likely  to 
cover  a  good  many  others  where  the  risk  is  very  small  and  do  so,  more¬ 
over,  in  a  way  that  may  open  the  entire  provision  to  legal  challenge. 
The  committee  considers  that  the  amendment  in  the  bill  presents  a 
reasonable  and  workable  adjustment  of  the  competing  considerations. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  point  out  that  under  the  Hatch  Act 
questions  involving  referendums,  the  approval  of  municipal  ordi¬ 
nances  and  the  like  are  specifically  exempt.  The  amendment  would 
continue  this  rule,  thus  leaving  open  a  wide  variety  of  activities  which 
are  by  any  standard  wholly  legitimate  ways  of  voicing  opinions  upon 
local  conditions  and  issues.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  or  some 
situations  local  agencies  would  be  well  advised  to  exercise  or  caution 
restraint  where  a  satutory  restriction  that  would  preclude  people  from 
effectively  expressing  views  on  a  host  of  local  problems,  directly  af- 
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fecting  the  interests  of  the  poor,  would  not  only  involve  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  basic  constitutional  rights  but  be  inconsistent  with  objectives 
which  the  war  on  poverty  would  design  to  achieve. 

National  Advisory  Council 

The  bill  would  amend  section  605  of  the  act  to  reorganize  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  and  to  broaden  its  responsibilities. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  advisory  group  (to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity)  ivould  func¬ 
tion  as  an  organization  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
However,  this  group  (of  which  the  Director  would  be  an  ex  officio 
member)  would  no  longer  serve  exclusively  as  a  source  of  advice  for 
the  Director.  Appointed  by  the  President,  the  new  Council  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  a  conscientious,  critical  overview  of  the  entire  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  It  would  advise  the  Director  of  policy  matters, 
review  the  effectiveness  and  operation  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs,  and  make  recommendations  concerning  their  improvement, 
the  elimination  of  duplicative  effort,  and  the  coordination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  with  other  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families.  The  Council’s  recommendations  would  include 
such  changes  in  the  act  as  it  might  deem  appropriate. 

The  Council  would  consist  of  21  members  (in  addition  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor)  representative  of  the  public  and  of  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Its  Chairman  would  be  designated 
by  the  President  from  among  its  members.  The  Council  would  be 
required  to  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year,  and  he  would 
then  transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

In  thus  revising  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  the  committee  intends  that  this  body  be  fully  empow¬ 
ered  to  render  an  independent,  objective  review  of  the  war  on  poverty 
to  the  Director,  the  President,  and,  through  Congress,  to  the  American 
people. 

The  committe  believes  that  such  a  group  can  provide  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  in  maintaining  a  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress,  having  the  benefit  of  the  Council’s  reports,  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  in  that  war 
and  to  determine  whether  legislative  and  other  improvements  are 
needed  from  time  to  time. 

Limitation  on  Salaries — Listing  of  Certain  Employees 

The  bill  would  add  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  new  section 
610-1  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  excessive  salaries  to 
personnel  employed  in  carrying  out  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  community  action,  and  migrant  programs. 

The  amendment  reflects  the  committee’s  concern  over  charges  that 
unjustifiably  high  salaries  are  being  paid  in  some  local  programs  and 
in  Job  Corps  centers.  Effective  and  well-managed  programs,  of  course, 
require  competent  personnel.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  risk  of  undue 
generosity  in  programs  involving  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  particularly 
where  new  agencies  and  programs  are  being  created  and  where  an  effort 
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is  being  made  to  staff  quickly.  It  is  important  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  to  take  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  support  an  inflated  salary  schedule. 

This  section  requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  assure  that  funds  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
authorized  in  connection  with  these  programs  will  not  be  used  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  salary  of  an  officer  or  employee  engaged  in  conducting 
or  administering  such  programs  which  are  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  paid  for  comparable  work  in  the  area  or  locality  in  which  the 
assisted  program  activities  are  carried  out.  Authority  is  granted  to 
the  Director  to  authorize  exceptions  to  this  salary  limitation  only  in 
situations  in  which  he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  because  of  unusual 
conditions  of  employment  or  because  the  duties  involved  in  a  particular 
job  are  such  as  to  require  the  payment  of  a  higher  salary  in  order  to 
attract  qualified  personnel. 

As  a  further  deterrent  to  the  payment  of  excessive  salaries,  and  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  basic  data  needed  to  measure  the  success  and 
impact  of  the  salary  limitations,  the  committee  has  incorporated  in 
this  new  section  a  special  reporting  provision.  This  will  require  that 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  list  of 
the  names  of  all  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  salary  limitations 
and  who  were  receiving  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  year.  This  list  is  to  include  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such  person  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or  granted  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  section  also  prohibits  the  making 
of  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  which  do  not  contain  adequate 
provisions  to  assure  the  furnishing  of  this  information. 

Coordination  of  Government  Training  Programs 

The  committee  added  a  new  section  618  designed  to  encourage  greater 
coordination  of  Government  efforts  in  the  field  of  manpower  training. 
The  physical  location  of  the  relevant  employment  service  office  and  of 
other  public  and  private  organizations  engaged  in  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  activities  at  the  local  level  should,  insofar  as 
practical,  be  arranged  to  facilitate  the  policy  of  this  new  section. 

Private  Enterprise  Participation 

The  committee  added  a  new  section  designed  to  insure  that  the 
talents  and  resources  of  the  private  sector  are  brought  into  play  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  support  of  and  in  participation  in 
the  antipoverty  effort.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described 
in  the  act  have  been  delegated,  should  take  all  desirable  steps  to 
increase  that  participation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  sending 
of  information  to  community  action  agencies  and  to  neighborhood 
organizations  informing  them  of  the  authority  and  opportunities  for 
using  private  proprietary  organizations  on  a  contract  basis  and  includ¬ 
ing  where  possible  examples  of  such  contracts.  He  should  also  take 
steps  to  inform  appropriate  private  organizations  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  participation  in  the  programs  described  in  the  act,  including 
examples  and  suggestions  for  such  participation.  He  and  the  other 
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agency  heads  involved  are  to  report  on  their  efforts  and  progress  in 
this  area  at  least  annually  to  the  Congress. 

In  support  of  this  section  several  other  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  act  to  facilitate  and  authorize  contracts  with  private  organizations 
in  connection  with  the  programs  described  in  the  act.  Where  new 
authority  has  been  granted  to  allow  contracts  with  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  is  expected  that  the  agencies  involved  will  need  some  time  to 
determine  where  such  contracts  may  be  appropriate  and  to  experiment 
with  their  use.  The  committee  in  no  way  intends  that  these  new 
provisions  should  require  any  agency  to  review  or  change  its  existing 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  where 
such  arrangements  have  proved  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  title 
II-A,  it  is  the  understanding  of  this  committee  that  although  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  cannot  be  a  private  proprietary  organization, 
since  these  agencies  are  designed  to  include  broad  community  repre¬ 
sentation,  such  agencies  and  neighborhood  organizations  have  the 
needed  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  with  such  private  organiza¬ 
tions  to  develop,  administer  or  conduct  a  component  program  or  any 
part  thereof. 

TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

The  bill  would  add  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  new  title 
VIII  for  an  enlarged  VISTA  program,  with  new  and  substantial 
improvements  in  VISTA’s  statutory  authority. 

The  VISTA  pi-ogram  now  operates  under  a  single  section  of  title 
VI,  which  relates  generally  to  administration  and  cooi*dinatioix  of 
all  poverty  programs.  The  new  title  would  recognize  the  status  of 
VISTA  as  a  separate  and  successful  program  and  the  significant  role 
with  which  VISTA  is  charged. 

During  the  past  year  the  VISTA  program  has  matured  into  a  proven 
and  increasingly  important  force  in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  hundreds 
of  isolated  and  dispirited  communities  across  the  Nation,  VISTA 
volunteei’S  live  side  by  side  with  those  they  serve.  The  rigor  of  their 
subsistence,  their  dedication,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  activities 
have  earned  them  the  respect,  confidence,  and  cooperation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  entire  communities.  VISTA  volunteers  have  in  fact 
become,  in  many  places  and  in  many  ways,  the  effective  vanguard  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appi-opriation  of  $31  million  for  the  VISTA 
program.  The  committee  believes  that  this  increase,  combined  with  the 
use  of  local  resources  by  project  sponsors,  should  permit  a  notable  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  balanced  and  economical  VISTA  px-ogram.  The  sum 
authorized  should  permit  VISTA  to  reach  the  poorest  communities 
of  America  including  American  Indian  reservations  at  a  level  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  proportion  which  the  Indian  population  bases 
to  the  total  poor  population  of  the  country,  and  to  continue  to  provide 
those  pi-ojeet  sponsors  with  limited  i-esoui-ces,  but  great  potential  for 
helping  the.  pool-,  with  funds  necessary  to  assist  them  in  the  supervision 
and  maintenance  of  the  project. 

Under  no  cii-cumstances  is  the  increased  authorization  to  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  funding  of  the  Teacher  Cox-ps. 

Finally,  the  sum  provided  should  further  the  effort  of  VISTA  to 
use  volunteer  services  in  a  variety  of  new  projects  which  build  upon 
the  experience  of  the  present  VISTA  program. 
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Two  changes  are  made  in  the  substance  of  the  VISTA  authority. 

First,  section  803  would  authorize  the  Director  to  pay  a  stipend 
not  to  exceed  $100  a  month  to  a  limited  number  of  volunteer  leaders. 
At  present  the  stipend  for  all  volunteers  is  $50  a  month.  Volunteer 
leaders  will  normally  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  volunteers  who 
have  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  service  and  have  de¬ 
monstrated  exceptional  leadership  qualities.  They  will  continue  to 
live  and  work  among  the  poor  and  receive  the  same  minimal  sub¬ 
sistence  allowance  as  all  other  volunteers  in  VISTA.  The  additional 
stipend  is  designed  to  recognize  the  experience,  outstanding  ability 
and  responsibility  of  these  volunteers  on  whom  the  extra  burdens  of 
leadership  are  placed,  and  to  encourage  exceptionally  qualified  volun¬ 
teers  to  assume  these  added  responsibilities. 

The  second  change  is  contained  in  section  805,  which  provides  for 
special  volunteer  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
This  section  would  authorize  or  facilitate  new  programs  of  volunteer 
service  that  build  upon  the  experience  of  the  present  VISTA  program. 
These  could  include  special  programs  to  involve  more  people  from 
impoverished  communities  as  volunteers,  programs  for  qualified  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  commit  themselves  to  the  1-year  term  of  service 
usually  required  for  VISTA  volunteers,  and  programs  for  qualified 
persons  for  whom  the  experience,  supervision,  and  training  available 
in  special  VISTA  programs  will  serve  as  valuable  preparation  for 
further  work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service.  Not  more  than  15 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  VIII  would  be  available  to  carry  out  special  programs  under  this 
section. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 .  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966.” 

Section  2.  Authorizations  and  financing 

This  section  amends  the  various  sections  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  act)  dealing  with 
the  duration  of  the  programs,  and  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  such  programs.  The  act  now  provides  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  economic  opportunity  programs  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  (1967  with  respect  to  programs  for  small  businesses  provided  for 
in  title  IV).  This  section  amends  each  of  these  provisions  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  programs  through  June  30,  1970. 

Section  2  authorizes  appropriations  of  the  following  amounts  for 
fiscal  year  1967: 


Title  I: 

Part  A,  Job  Corps _  $228,  000,  000 

Part  B,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps _  496,  000,  000 

Part  D,  Impact  Programs,  as  added  by  section  6  of  the  bill.  150,  000,  000 

Title  II:  Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs _  1,  344,  000,  000 

Title  II:  Rural  Programs _  65,  000,  000 

Title  IV:  Small  Business  Loans  (Grant  support  as  provided  in 

sec.  15  of  the  bill) _  5,000,000 

Title  V:  Work  Experience _  160,  000,  000 

Title  VI:  General  Direction  and  Administration _  17,000,000 

Title  VIII:  VISTA _  31,  000,  000 
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This  section  also  amends  sections  115,  208(a),  and  216(b)  of  the 
act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  period  during  which  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  community  action,  and  adidt  basic  education  programs 
may  regularly  be  financed  with  90  percent  Federal  assistance. 

Section  3.  Job  Corps-enrollee  assignment,  standards  oj  conduct  and 
followup  information 

This  section  adds  the  following  new  subsections  to  section  104  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

A  new  subsection  (e)  provides  that  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  the  region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides,  the  enrollee 
will  be  assigned  to  that  center  if  the  Director  determines  that  the 
center  meets  the  needs  of  the  enrollee.  If  no  such  vacancy  exists,  the 
enrollee  will  be  assigned  to  the  center  nearest  his  residence  which,  the 
Director  determines,  offers  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  enrollee. 

A  new  subsection  (f)  requires  that  standards  of  conduct  and  deport¬ 
ment  be  provided  and  strictly  enforced  in  Job  Corps  centers.  Enrollee 
violations  shall  result  in  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps  or  transfer  to 
other  centers  where  it  is  determined  that  the  enrollee’s  retention  in 
the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement 
of  the  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  other  enrollees. 

A  new  subsection  (g)  requires  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  Director  will  obtain  certain  information  from  each  enrollee  who 
successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  to  be  provided  6  months  and  18  months  after  such  completion, 
will  consist  of  the  former  enrollee’s  present  place  of  residence,  employ¬ 
ment  status,  compensation  in  his  current  job  and  the  job,  if  any, 
immediately  preceding  his  current  job,  and  any  other  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  Director  deems  necessary  for  an  effective  followup. 

Section  Jf.  Special  experimental  projects 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  110-1  at  the  end  of  part  A  of  title 
I  of  the  act.  It  authorizes  the  Director,  in  communities  selected  by 
him,  to  carry  out  experimental  or  demonstration  projects  providing 
youth  employment  and  training  on  a  combined  residential  and  non- 
residential  basis.  Resources  and  authority  available  for  carrying 
out  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
may  be  utilized  for  these  projects,  and  the  Director  may  waive  any 
statutory  provisions  under  title  I -A. which  would  prevent  him  carry¬ 
ing  out  elements  of  such  projects.  The  Director  is  required  to  make 
a  report  to  Congress  no  later  than  March  1,  1968,  on  the  actions  taken 
and  the  progress  made  on  these  projects. 

Section  5.  Work  training — On-the-job  training  and  eligibility 

This  section  amends  section  113  of  the  act  to  permit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  not  only  on  facilities  or 
projects  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  as  heretofore 
provided,  but  also  in  on-the-job  training  programs  conducted  by 
private  employers  and  other  groups  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  authorized  in  section  204  of  the  Manpower,  Development,  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  114(a)  of  the  act  to  authorize  en¬ 
rollment  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  of  persons  who  are 
students  in  the  9th  through  12th  grades  of  school  or  an  equivalent  age. 
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It  also  permits  the  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  22  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  program  where  they  were  enrolled  before  reaching  that 
age.  The  present  law  restricts  participation  to  persons  who  have 
attained  age  16  but  have  not  attained  age  22. 

Section  6.  Special  impact  programs 

This  section  changes  the  heading  of  title  I  of  the  act  to  “Work 
Training  and  Work  Study  Programs,”  redesignates  part  D  and  section 
131  of  title  I  as  part  E  and  section  14 1;  respectively,  and  inserts  as 
part  D  a  new  section  131. 

The  new  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  establish  programs  which 
are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing  in  parti¬ 
cular  communities  and  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons.  The  programs 
are  to  be  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact 
|  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment, 
and  rising  community  tensions.  Where  feasible  and  appropriate 
these  programs  are  to  be  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  effectively  all  relevant 
programs  of  social  development. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  implement  this  section  by  making 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  to  contract 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  special 
employment  programs  or  training  programs  as  described  in  sections 
205(d)  and  (e)  of  the  act.  The  work  training  and  employment 
opportunities  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  community  or 
neighborhoods  served  and  the  opportunities  opened  by  the  program 
will  be  filled  by  the  residents  of  those  communities  or  neighborhoods. 
Youths  aged  16  to  21  who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  below 
the  poverty  level  may  participate  in  these  programs. 

The  Director  is  required  to  impose  conditions  to  assure  that  no 
program  under  the  new  section  131  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  will  impair  existing  contracts  for  services,  and 
that  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  are  appropriate 
.  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  per- 
D  formed,  geographic  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

The  Director  is  also  required  to  establish  procedures  to  assure 
maximum  coordination  of  such  programs  with  community  action 
programs  in  the  communities  involved. 

Section  7.  Representation  in  community  action  boards 
This  section  amends  section  202  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  groups  representative  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  their  community  action  policy  board, 
may  petition  for  adequate  representation  on  that  body.  Such  groups 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  or 
the  rural  population  of  a  community  served. 

Section  8.  Criteria  for  community  action  programs 

This  section  amends  section  202(b)  of  the  act  to  provide  the  Director 
with  more  specific  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  requirements  for 
local  community  action  programs  on  matters  relating  to  administra- 
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tion,  evaluation  and  audit,  fiscal  procedures,  preclusion  of  partisan 
political  activities,  and  personnel  standards. 

Section  9.  Community  action — Conduct  and  administration  of  programs 

This  section  adds  three  new  subsections  to  section  205  of  the  act. 
The  first  subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Director  to  make  grants  to  or 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private 
organization  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  adult  work  training  and 
employment  programs  for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  which 
involve  activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic, 
or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served.  The  activities 
may  be  carried  on  in  fields  including,  but  not  limited  to,  health, 
education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety. 

The  programs  authorized  under  this  subsection  are  to  assist  in 
developing  entry  level  employment  opportunities,  provide  maximum 
prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employment  without  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance,  and  be  combined  with  necessary  educational,  training, 
counseling,  and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive 
services  as  may  be  needed. 

Under  the  second  new  subsection  (g)  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  neighborhood  councils  or  committees  and  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  necessary  expenses.  The  allowances  and  expenses  are 
payable  only  to  members  of  such  councils  or  committees  who  are 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Payment  to 
any  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  is  prohibited. 

The  third  new  subsection  (h)  provides  that  in  making  grants  for 
family  planning  services,  the  Director  is  required  to  assure  that  all 
information,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies  are  available  to  all 
persons  who  desire  such  services  and  who  qualify  under  eligibility 
criteria  established  by  the  community  action  agency.  Grants  cannot 
be  approved  unless  they  contain  and  are  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  family  planning  services  and  supplies  will  not  be 
furnished  to  persons  who  state  that  their  moral,  philosophical,  or 
religious  beliefs  are  inconsistent  with  such  assistance.  The  use  of 
family  planning  services  provided  by  an  applicant  agency  cannot  be 
a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  the  participation  in 
any  other  programs  under  the  act. 

Section  10. — Adult  basic  education — Prohibition 

This  section  amends  section  205(b)  ’  of  the  act  to  prohibit  the 
Director  from  making  a  grant  or  contract  under  the  act’s  community 
action  provisions  for  any  adult  basic  education  program  as  described 
in  title  11(B). 

Section  11. — Community  action — Personnel  assistance  and  training 

This  section  expands  the  Director’s  authority  to  assist  training 
programs  under  section  206  of  the  act  to  include  the  training  authority 
previously  provided  in  section  207  and  deletes  references  to  “training” 
in  the  latter  section. 

This  section  also  expands  authority  in  section  206  to  provide 
technical  assistance  by  permitting  the  Director,  upon  request  of  the 
grantee,  to  make  special  assignments  of  Federal  personnel  to  local 
community  action  or  State  technical  assistance  agencies.  No  more 
than  100  persons  could  be  hired  for  this  purpose  or  could  be  on  special 
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assignment  at  any  one  time.  No  such  assignment  to  any  one  grantee 
could  be  for  more  than  2  years. 

Section  12.  Independent  funding — Community  action  programs 

This  section  amends  section  21 1  of  the  act.  It  requires  the  Director, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  give  preference  in  extending  assistance  under 
the  act  to  those  programs  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a 
community  action  program,  and  to  execute  the  act’s  community  action 
programs  in  a  manner  designed  to  enhance  communitywide  coopera¬ 
tion  and  action  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  local^om- 
munity  action  agencies  to  carry  out  projects. 

However,  the  amended  section  211  also  provides  that  if  the  Director 
determines  that  an  independently  funded  program  may  help  ease 
conflict,  provide  more  operational  efficiency  or  is  more  economical, 
he  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with  independently  funded  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations  in  addition  to  the 
community  action  agency.  An  independently  funded  agency  is 
defined  as  one  which  operates  programs  of  a  limited  scope  and  which 
does  not  have  a  broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its 
policy  board. 

As  amended,  section  211  would  also  provide  that  the  Director 
shall  extend  assistance  to  independently  funded  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  in  predominantly  rural  areas  when  he  determines 
that  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  establish 
community  action  agencies. 

Further,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  extend  assistance  to  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  projects  of  a  regional  nature  is  given  if  projects 
can  be  more  efficiently  operated  on  that  basis. 

Section  13.  Comprehensive  health  services  programs 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  211-1  to  the  act  authorizing  the 
Director  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  in  order  to  provide  assistance  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  health  services  programs 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  persons  residing  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of 
health  services. 

Programs  under  this  section  are  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
services,  including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental  and  followup  services, 
as  well  as  necessary  facilities  and  rehabilitation  in  connection  with 
such  services.  Existing  agencies  and  resources  must  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent.  The  services  provided  by  these  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  the  areas  served 
and  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with 
their  participation.  Wherever  possible  the  programs  are  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements  for  providing  employ¬ 
ment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families  and 
individuals  served. 

Before  any  such  program  is  approved  by  the  Director,  he  must 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies, 
and  take  steps  to  make  certain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on 
under  competent  professional  supervision.  Prior  to  approval  of  the 
program,  existing  agencies  providing  related  services  must  be  furnished 
with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order  to  permit  them 
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to  plan  for  participation  in  the  program  and  for  the  necessary  con¬ 
tinuation  of  services  provided  by  the  program. 

The  Director  is  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
actions  taken  and  progress  made  in  these  programs  either  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608  of  the  act,  or  separately. 
The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  health  problems  particularly  significant  to 
low-income  persons.  He  is  further  authorized,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure 
objective  studies  of  the  overall  operations  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  section,  including  their  relationship  to  and  impact  on  the 
adequacy  and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs  and  services 
meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  these  studies,  together  with 
the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the  Director  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Section  11+.  Rural  areas — Loan  authority  and  indemnity  payments 

This  section  amends  section  302(a)  of  the  act  to  raise  the  individual 
loan  limit  on  rural  loans  from  $2,500  to  $3,500.  Small  farmers  and 
other  qualified  low-income  rural  residents  would  be  permitted  to 
obtain  credit  under  the  program  so  long  as  their  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness  does  not  exceed  this  amount. 

This  section  also  changes  the  act’s  current  prohibition  on  loans  to 
any  corporation  or  cooperative  organization  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes  so  as  to 
exempt  cooperatives  organized  and  operated  by  Indian  tribes  on 
Indian  reservations.  This  exception  would  also  apply  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  members  of  a  tribe  with  whom  the  special  Federal 
relaticnship  with  Indians  has  been  terminated,  but  whose  operations 
are  conducted  on  their  former  reservation. 

This  section  further  amends  title  III  of  the  act  to  extend  until  June 
30,  1967,  authority  under  the  program  of  indemnity  payment  to 
dairy  farmers. 

Section  15.  Small  business  loan  program — Grant  support 

This  section  gives  authority  to  the  Director  under  section  402  of 
the  act  to  provide  assistance,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  to  enable  these  agencies  to  provide  screening, 
counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  in  connection 
with  small  business  loans.  It  also  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  grants. 

Section  16.  Assistant  Director  jor  elderly  poor 

This  section  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  act  to  increase  the  number 
of  Assistant  Directors  from  three  to  four.  It  also  amplifies  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  610  which  require  that  the  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor  be  considered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  Director  is  required  to 
carry  out  investigations  and  studies  and  consult  with  appropriate 
organizations  to  develop  programs  providing  employment  and  public 
service  opportunities  and  education  for  the  elderly  poor.  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  President  and  Congress 
for  any  such  programs  that  would  require  additional  authority  and 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority. 
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Section  17.  Liaison  between  agencies 

This  section  adds  to  section  602(d)  of  the  act  which  relates  to  delega¬ 
tions  of  authority.  It  requires  that  any  delegation  of  the  Director’s 
powers  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  subject  to 
provisions  assuring  maximum  possible  liaison  between  OEO  and  such 
other  agencies  at  all  levels,  and  the  furnishing  of  complete  operational 
information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Director. 

Section  18.  Political  activities 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  603  to  the  act.  It  provides  that 
an  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes  responsibility  for 
planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty 
programs  and  receives  assistance  under  title  II-A  of  the  act  is  to  be 
deemed  a  State  and  local  agency  for  the  purposes  of  the  so-called 
Hatch  Act  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  employees  of  such  community 
action  agencies  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  in  that  act  pro- 
|  hibiting  partisan  political  activity  on  the  part  of  employees  of  State 
or  local  agencies  whose  principal  employment  is  in  connection  with 
an  activity  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  Federal  loans  or  grants. 

It  also  requires  that  officers  and  employees  of  any  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  the  act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  be  treated  as 
employees  of  State  or  local  agencies  for  purposes  of  the  prohibitions 
in  the  Hatch  Act  on  soliciting  funds  from  other  employees  for 
political  purposes  and  using  official  position  to  interfere  with  or  affect 
the  result  of  any  election  or  nomination. 

In  addition,  the  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the 
above  provisions,  or  to  otherwise  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or 
resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  a  program  with  any  partisan 
political  activity  or  any  activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

h  Section  19.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity 

This  section  amends  section  605  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  composed  of  21  members  appointed  by  the 
President  for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws.  The  Director  will  be  an  ex  officio  member.  The  members  are 
to  be  representative  of  the  public  and  of  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  One  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  will  be  designated  Chairman  by  the  President.  The  Advisory 
Council  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  four 
times  a  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  to  advise  the  Director  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  act, 
review  the  effectiveness  and  operation  of  programs  under  the  act, 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  those  programs,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  the  coordination  of  these  programs 
with  other  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low-income  individuals 
and  families.  Recommendations  by  the  Advisory  Council  will  in- 
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elude  such  proposals  for  change  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 
its  members  deem  appropriate. 

Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calender  year  the  Advisory  Council 
will  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  will  transmit  the  report,  together  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Section  20.  Conduct  oj  programs — Salary  limits 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  610-1  at  the  end  of  part  A  of  title 
VI  of  the  act  so  that  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  salaries  of  certain  program  personnel  that  may  be  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  compensation  paid  for  comparable  work  in  the  areas  where 
the  programs  are  carried  out.  Personnel  affected  are  those  conducting 
Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  community  action  and 
migrant  programs  (except  Federal  employees  whose  compensation  is 
fixed  according  to  Federal  law).  The  Director  may  authorize  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  limitation  where  they  are  necessary  because  of  unusual 
conditions  of  employment  or  because  the  duties  involved  in  particular 
jobs  require  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  in  order  to  attract  quali¬ 
fied  personnel. 

The  Director  is  further  required  within  60  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  to  submit  to  the  President  for  submission  to  Congress 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  employees  covered  by  this  section  who  were 
receiving  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more 
per  year.  The  information  submitted  shall  also  include  the  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  each  of  these  persons  and  the  amount  paid 
from  funds  granted  pursuant  to  the  act.  Grants  and  contracts 
under  the  act  are  prohibited  which  do  not  contain  adequate  provisions 
to  assure  the  furnishing  of  this  information. 

Section  21 .  Coordination  oj  Government  training  programs 

This  section  adds  to  the  act  a  new  section  618(a).  It  requires  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  other  agencies  concerned,  acting  through 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement  the  effective 
coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  relating  to  the  training  of 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall  be 
responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employment  service 
provides,  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing,  maximum  support 
for  Federal  training  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  directed 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
administering  a  training  program  information  which  will  facilitate 
the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

Section  22.  Private  enterprise  participation 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  619  to  the  act.  It  provides  that  the 
Director  or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  head  to  which 
conduct  of  a  program  has  been  delegated  shall  act  to  insure  that  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs.  An  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  made  under  the  section  is  required. 
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This  section  also  amends  the  act’s  statement  of  policy  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  stating  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  employ  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  in  the  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty. 

Several  other  sections  are  amended  to  authorize  or  facilitate  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  firms  in  several  programs,  on  a  contract  basis, 
either  through  the  operation  of  projects  or  the  provision  of  certain 
education  or  training  services.  The  affected  sections  are  section  103, 
relating  to  the  Job  Corps,  and  sections  111,  112,  113  and  114,  relating 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Section  23.  VISTA— New  title  VIII 

This  section  creates  a  new  title  VIII  for  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  program,  the  authority  for  which  has  heretofore  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  603  of  the  title  relating  to  administration  and  co¬ 
ordination. 

(a)  Statement  of  purpose. — A  new  section  801  declares  VISTA’s 
purpose  is  to  enable  individuals  to  participate  personally  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate  programs  of  volun¬ 
teer  training  and  service  through  which  persons  will  be  encouraged  to 
combat  poverty  in  their  home  communities. 

( b )  Authority  to  establish  VISTA  program. — New  section  802  carries 
over  into  title  VIII  provisions  relating  to  the  selection,  referral  and  as¬ 
signment  of  volunteers  which  formerly  appeared  in  sections  603  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  1964  act. 

(c)  Volunteer  support. — New  section  803  is  the  same  as  section  603(c) 
of  tbe  1964  act,  with  the  addition  of  the  provision  authorizing  a  sti¬ 
pend  of  $100  per  month  (instead  of  the  normal  $50  per  month")  for 
volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Director. 

( d )  Application  of  Federal  law. — Section  804(a)  is  a  renumbering 
of  section  607(d)  of  the  1964  act. 

( e )  Special  programs  and  projects. — A  new  section  805  provides  for 
special  volunteer  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
These  new  programs  are  designed  to  make  better  use  of  volunteer 
services,  as  well  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  service  to  low  income 
persons,  qualified  persons  who  cannot  commit  themselves  to  the 
1-year  term  of  service  usually  required  for  VISTA  volunteers,  and 
qualified  persons  for  whom  the  experience,  supervision,  and  training 
available  in  special  VISTA  programs  will  serve  as  valuable  preparation 
for  further  work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service.  Not  more  than  15 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  would  be  available  to  carry  out  special  programs  under  this 
section. 

(/)  Authorizations. — A  new  section  806  extends  the  direction  of  the 
VISTA  program  through  June  30,  1966,  and  provides  for  authorization 
of  appropriations. 

Section  2Jf.  Technical  amendments 

This  section  contains  several  technical  amendments  which  do  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  existing  authority. 

Section  25.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Moratorium  on  student 
loans  to  VISTA  volunteers 

This  section  extends  to  VISTA  volunteers  while  they  are  in  service 
the  moratorium  on  repayment  of  loans  under  the  Higher  Education 
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Act  of  1965,  which  that  act  provides  for  full-time  students,  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rides  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  (H.R.  15111) 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States  j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o  f  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as 
the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 


FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 


Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  participate  in 
the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in 
this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen, 
supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  in  all 
such  efforts  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  I— [YOUTH  PROGRAMS]  WORK  TRAINING  AND 
WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 


Part  A — Job  Corps 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young  men 
and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing 
them  in  rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a  Job 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”). 

JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
prevent  programs  imder  this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  is 
authorized  to — 

(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency 
or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  operation,  in  rural 
and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  and  for 
the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in  his  judgment  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agreements  with  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
serving,  developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation  and  of  developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
such  agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to 
fulfill  such  responsibility,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical 
survey  program  involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation 
and  investigations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  and  education  and  vocational  training 
of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable,  such 
programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public  educational  agencies 
or  by  private  vocational  educational  institutions  or  technical  institutes 
where  such  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  [with  reduced  Federal  expenditures]  at  comparable 
costs; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and 
furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  enrollees 
and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  including  appropriate 
regulation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  enrollment  may  be 
terminated:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director  shall  make  no 
payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization  solely  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment 
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{described  by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  re- 
ieve  any  enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subse¬ 
quent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
be  considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual 
must  agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do  sol¬ 
emnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  aDd  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under 
this  subsection. 

( e )  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Corps  center  in  the  region  in 
which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  center  to  meet  the 
needs  oj  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  such  enrollee  shall 
be  assigned  to  such  center.  Ij  no  such  vacancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  Corps  center  offering  programs  and  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  meet  the  needs  oj  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  residence  oj  such  enrollee. 

(j)  Within  Corps  centers,  standards  oj  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enjorced.  In  the  case  oj  violations  committed 
by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
should  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that  retention  in 
the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Corps  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforce¬ 
ment  oj  such  standards  oj  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  oj  other  enrollees. 

(: g )  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  jeasible  assure  that  each 
enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Corps  furnishes  to 
him  six  months  and  eighteen  months  ajter  such  completed  enrollment  the 
following  injormation: 

( 1 )  The  place  oj  residence  oj  such  enrollee; 

(2)  The  employment  status  oj  such  enrollee; 

(8)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in  his  current  job 
and  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  ij  any,  immediately 
preceding  his  current  job;  and 

(4)  Such  other  relevant  injormation  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  necessary  jor  an  effective  jollow-up. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
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allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of 
enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided,  however,  That  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the 
enrollee’s  death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  6 If). 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  part, 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.),  and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

(c) (1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee”  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or 
from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  except  that  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of 
the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 
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(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director  for 
the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing 
the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the 
Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored, 
except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as 
constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment. 
No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in 
the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except  as 
may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  em¬ 
ployee  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee  or  Federal 
employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of  the 
Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

STATE-OPERATED  YOUTH  CAMPS 

Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS 
AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 
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YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward,  conserving,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas.  Such 
work  activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members  of 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing,  man¬ 
aging,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  110-1.  The  Director  is  authorized ,  in  communities  selected  by 
him,  to  conduct  experimental  or  demonstration  projects  providing  youth 
employment  and  training  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of  resources  or  authority  under 
both  this  part  and  part  R  of  this  title,  and  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a  determination  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Director  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  a  full  description  of  actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  this 
section  no  later  than  March  1,  1968. 

Part  B — Work  Training  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  experi¬ 
ence  opportunities  for  unemployed  young  men  and  young  women, 
through  participation  in  [State  and  community]  work-training  pro¬ 
grams,  so  that  their  employability  may  be  increased  or  their  education 
resumed  or  continued  and  so  that  public  agencies  and  private  [non¬ 
profit]  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  programs  which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided, 
or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  recreational  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  and  may  contract 
with  other  private  organizations  in  developing  programs  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  young  people  in  [State  and  community]  activities  herein¬ 
after  authorized,  which,  whenever  appropriate,  shall  be  coordinated 
with  programs  of  training  and  education  provided  by  local  public 
or  private  educational  agencies. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a 
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[State  or  local  program}  state  or  local  private  program  submitted  here¬ 
under  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  employed  either  (A)  or  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects 
sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship  [;],  or  ( Cf)  in  training 
programs  oj  the  same  nature  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
authorized  in  section  204  oj  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  oj  1962,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employability  of  the  enrollees  by 
providing  work  experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills  or 
pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the  Director  finds  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  employment,  or  will  enable  student  enrollees  to 
resume  or  to  maintain  school  attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  or 
will  contribute  to  the  conservation,  development,  or  management  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to  the  development, 
management,  or  protection  of  State  or  community  recreational 
areas  [;],  or  is  oj  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  authorized  in  section  204  oj  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  oj  1962,  as  amended; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contract  for  services; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be 
appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
employee ; 

(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  program  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  vocational  training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in  such  program  and  sponsored  by  State 
or  local  public  educational  agencies:  Provided ,  however,  That  where 
such  services  are  inadequate  or  unavailable,  the  program  may  make 
provision  for  the  enlargement,  improvement,  development,  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  such  services  with  the  cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate 
pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  [ ;  and]:  Provided  jurther,  That' where  appropriate,  such  services 
may  be  provided  through  contract  with  private  high  schools,  vocational  and 
other  educational  jacilities;  and 

(7)  the  program  includes  standards  and  procedures  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  applicants,  including  provisions  assuring  full  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  local  and  other  authorities  to  encourage  students  to 
resume  or  maintain  school  attendance. 

(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential. 

ENROLLEES  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  (a)  [Participation]  Enrollment  in  programs  under  this 
part  shall  be  limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but 
have  not  attained  age  twenty;- two  or  who  are  students  in  the  ninth 
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through  twelfth  grades  of  school  or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of 
students  in  such  grades,  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private  [non- 

)  profit]  organizations. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
paid  for  the  period  ending  [three]  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  pro¬ 
gram,  including  costs  of  administration,  and  such  assistance  paid  for 
periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
|  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12%  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

******* 

Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  establish  special  pro¬ 
grams  which  ( 1 )  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing 
in  particular  communities  and  neighborhoods  ( defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas 
of  the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  especially  large 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons;  (3)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and  neighborhoods- 
in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
rising  community  tensions;  and  (3)  where  feasible  and  appropriate, 
are  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  local  or  State 
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agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  effectively  all  relevant  programs  oj  social 
development. 

( b )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oj  this  part,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  payment 
oj  all  or  part  oj  the  cost  oj  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e) 
oj  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  created  under  these  special  programs  are  jdled 
by  the  residents  oj  the  communities  or  neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the 
activities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the  communities  and  neighborhoods 
described  in  subsection  (a) .  For  the  purposes  oj  this  section,  the  Director 
may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level  as  established  jor  the  programs 
described  in  sections  205  id)  and  (e). 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  impose  such  con¬ 
ditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no  program 
assistance  under  this  part  will  result  in  the  displacement  oj  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  jor  services  and  to  assure  that  the 
rates  oj  pay  and  other  conditions  oj  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  oj  such  jactors  as  the  type  oj  work  perjormed, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  oj  the  employee. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maximum  coordination  with  community 
action  programs  approved  pursuant  to  title  II- A  of  this  Act. 

Part  CD]  E — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  [131-3  141-  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for 
which  he  is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  [three]  five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
[succeeding  fiscal  year]  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  Community  Action  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and 
incentive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources,  public  or  private,  of  any 
urban  or  rural,  or  combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  area  (re- 
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ferred  to  in  this  part  as  a  “community”),  including  but  not  limited 
to  a  State,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  town,  multicity  unit,  or 
multicounty  unit  in  an  attack  on  poverty; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities  of  suf¬ 
ficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimination 
of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through  developing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  improving  human  performance,  motivation, 
and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live,  learn,  and  work; 

(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  groups  served; 

(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party),  or  a  com¬ 
bination  thereof;  and 

(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
}  to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 

for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency 
or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 
Such  criteria  shall  include  requirements  to  assure  ( 1 )  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer 
such  program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part, 
having  due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of  such  program  and  the 
number  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency 
is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular  or  periodic  audits 
and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations  and  audits  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the  Director  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
posals  or  applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion,  or  modification  of  any 
such  program;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  maintains  records  and  internal 

.  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document  compliance  with  all  legal  require- 
|  ments  and  that  all  records  bearing  exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this 
part  are  available  to  the  General  Accounting  Office;  (If)  that  each  such 
program  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies,  includ¬ 
ing  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  officers  and  employees  to  preclude  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an 
identification  of  such  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or 
any  activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are  selected, 
employed,  promoted,  and  compensated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as  promoting 
efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  establish 
procedures  under  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  including  but 
not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population, 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on  their  community  action 
agency  policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  representation  on  such 
board. 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for  car¬ 
rying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall  deter¬ 
mine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

( 1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public  { 
assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  annual  average  number 
of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to  the  annual  average  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  unemployed  in  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallot¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Di-  i 
rector  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

.  (d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not 
include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development  of 
community  action  programs. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are  components  of  a  community 
action  program  and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  expanded 
and  improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
necessary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  conducted 
in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part  including, 
but  not  limited  to,1  employment,  job  training  and  counseling,  health, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
^  special  remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance  for  the 
benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide 
for  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system  or  for  any  adult  basic  education  program  as  described  in 
title  II  ( B ). 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  incidence 
of  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  determining 
the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information  avail¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the  number  and  proportion 
of  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or 
transient  low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service 
rejection  rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 

)  incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  condi¬ 
tions  ;  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services ;  and  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs 
of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable 
conditions  of  employment. 
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( e )  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  agreements 
with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization  to  pay  all  or  part  oj 
the  costs  of  adult  work  training  and  employment  programs  for  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  involving  activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
fields  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood 
redevelopment,  and  public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (A)  assist  in 
developing  entry  level  employment  opportunities,  ( B )  provide  maximum 
prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  and  ( C )  be  combined  with  necessary  educational,  training, 
counseling,  and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive 
services  as  may  be  needed. 

[e]  (/)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of  effecting 
a  permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further  assistance. 

(g)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance  per  meeting  for 
attendance  at  neighborhood  community  action  council  or  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  other  necessary  expenses  to  members  of 
such  councils  or  committees  who  are  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of 
the  groups  served  in  order  to  insure  and  encourage  their  maximum 
feasible  participation  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
community  action  programs:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  a  community  action  agency. 

(h) (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical  assistance 
and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria 
for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  established 
by  the  community  action  agency  and  who  desire  such  information,  assist¬ 
ance,  or  supplies. 

(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains  and  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  program  assisted  by 
any  such  grant,  the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow  procedures  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  that — 

(/l)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information,  medical 
supervision  or  supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  supervision 
or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the  applicant 
under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from 
or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

[technical  assistance 

[Sec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed 
to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder.] 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing ,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action 
programs,  and  ( 2 )  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  needed  to 
develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services  or 
other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs  or  otherwise  pertaining 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director  is  also  authorized ,  upon  request 
of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or  209(b),  to  make 
special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise  in  the 
performance  of  functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  in 
no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any 
one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such  assignments ,  nor  shall  any  such  special 
assignment  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any 
grantee. 

research^,  training,]  and  demonstrations 

Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of  research  [,  training,]  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  paid  for 
the  period  ending  [three]  four  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those 
sections,  respectively,  and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulation  s 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establish¬ 
ing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced 
below  90  per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  as  have  received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period 
prescribed  in  such  regulations. 

(c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions  from 
non-Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  determinations  covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of 
such  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 
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PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropri¬ 
ate  State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract 
with,  appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action 
programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  ^ 
setting  forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other 
assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private 
nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying 
on  a  number  of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give 
notice  to  such  community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with,  such 

(e)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for  ( 
participation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participa¬ 
tion,  had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by 
one  or  more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency, 
or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401  (f) 

of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of: 

(1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unem¬ 
ployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a 
needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  (6) 
persons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban 
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places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  COMPONENTS  OF  APPROVED  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  211.  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  part.] 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  programs 
and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action  program  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  this  part.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  of 
the  Act  in  a  manner  designed  to  enhance  community-wide  cooperation  and 
action  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  community  action 
agencies  in  carrying  out  projects  in  the  community  pursuant  to  this  part. 

( b )  If  the  Director  determines  that  an  independently  funded  program 
may  help  ease  conflict  or  provide  more  operating  efficiency,  or  is  more 
economical,  he  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  in¬ 
dependently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  community  action  agency.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  independently  f  unded  agency  is  one  which  operates  programs 
of  a  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking  board. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with,  independently 
funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  sections  210  and  617  where  the 
Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
establish  community  action  agencies. 

(d)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature  and  can  be  more  efficiently 
operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
independently  f  unded,  public  and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  such  projects. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  211-1.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  provide 
assistance  necessary  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  health  services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of  persons  residing 
in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  inadeguacy  of  health  services.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed — 

( 1 )  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  services, 
including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treat¬ 
ment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental  and  follow-up  services, 
together  with  facilities  and  rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection 
therewith;  and, 

(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily  accessible  to  the 
residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive 
to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation,  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements  for  providing,  em¬ 
ployment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and,  individuals  served. 
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Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps,  or  impose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make 
certain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent  professional 
supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services  related  to  this 
section  are  furnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  such  program  and  for 
the  necessary  continuation  of  such  services. 

(b)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  statement  describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health  services.  The 
Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
health  problems  particularly  significant  to  low-income  persons. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or  contract)  objective 
studies  of  the  overall  operation  of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
section,  including  their  relationship  to  and  impact  on  the  adequacy  and 
availability  of  all  relevant  programs  and  services  for  meeting  total  health 
needs.  Reports  of  such  studies,  together  with  such  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  care  to  offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Part  B — -Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  212.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  initiate  programs  of  in¬ 
struction  for  individuals  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  whose 
inability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  constitutes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  real  ability,  so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  inability 
and  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  individuals  with  a  view  to 
making  them  less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  improving 
their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  otherwise 
increasing  thsir  opportunities  for  more  productive  and  profitable 
employment,  and  making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adidt 
responsibilities. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  218,  the 
Director  shall  make  grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  approved 
by  him  under  [this  section.]  section  21  j. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Director,  to — 

(1)  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot  projects  by  local  educational 
agencies,  relating  to  instruction  in  public  schools,  or  other  facilities 
used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies,  of  individuals  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  212,  to  (A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modifications,  or  adapta¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special  materials  or  methods  for 
instruction  of  such  individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the  development  of 
local  educational  agency  programs  for  instruction  of  such  individuals 
in  such  schools  or  other  facilities,  and  (C)  acquire  additional  infor- 
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mation  concerning  the  materials  or  methods  needed  for  an  effective 
program  for  raising  adult  basic  educational  skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  educational  agency  programs 
for  instruction  of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other  facilities; 
and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement  of  technical  or  super¬ 
visory  services  by  the  State  educational  agency  relating  to  adidt  basic 
education  programs. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  for  purposes  of  this  part 
the  plan  of  a  State  which — 

(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof  by  the  State  educational 
agency; 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as  may  reasonably 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Director  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  (including  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies); 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  and  the  State  health  authority  looking  toward  provi¬ 
sion  of  such  health  information  and  services  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies  and  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction 
provided  under  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  grants  under  this 
part;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  section  213(b), 
of  grants  under  this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog¬ 
ress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of 
the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  elimination  of  the 
inability  of  adults  to  read  and  write  English  and  toward  substantially 
raising  the  level  of  education  of  individuals  described  in  section  212. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  educational  agency  reasonable  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hearing. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  213  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school  or  have 
not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  information  available 
to  him,  including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “State”  shall  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required,  for 
the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro-  . 
portionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  * 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted  under 
subsection  (b),  remain  available  until  June  30,  1966,  for  obligation 
by  such  State  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  Federal  share  of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  section  213(b)  shall  be  paid  to  such  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpayments;  except  that  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Director  finds 
that  the  amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for  such  year  will  be  not 
less  than  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from  such  sources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  [shall 
be]  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per  centum. 

operation  of  state  plans;  hearings  and  judicial  review 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  section  214,  or 
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(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of 
the  Director  under  section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Director  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and  tbe  Director  may  there¬ 
upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

) 

TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved 
and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing 
to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  tbe  Director  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  219.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State  board 
of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
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the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
or,  if  different,  the  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  super¬ 
vision  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools,  whichever  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law; 

(2)  the  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having  admin¬ 
istrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  political  sub¬ 
division  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is  a  separate  board  or  other 
legally  constituted  local  authority  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools  therein,  it  means 
such  other  board  or  authority. 

Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  [219.]  219-1.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual 
Americans  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children,  in  a 
program  coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination  center 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina¬ 
tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children. 

Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [three] 
jive  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $340,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  [succeeding  fiscal  year]  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
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income  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families. 

Part  A — Authority  To  Make  Loans 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  having 
maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in  amounts  not  [exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate]  resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$3,500  at  any  one  time  to  any  low  income  rural  family  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  the  income  of  such  families  by  assist¬ 
ing  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encumbrances  or  erect 
improvements  thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger  than 
.  family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 

fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to  finance  non- 
agricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to  supplement 
their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar¬ 
keting  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income 
rural  families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303,  the 
applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities,  or 
activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available,  is 
adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of  compa¬ 
rable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  cover¬ 
ing  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 
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(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  loan  is 
repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes:  Provided,  That  ( 1 )  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez¬ 
ing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm 
products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manu¬ 
facturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  or  different  substance;  and  ( 2 )  a  cooperative  organization 
formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  ( including  any 
tribe  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been 
terminated )  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities,  or  in 
manufacturing  products,  on  an  Indian  reservation  (or  former  reservation 
in  the  case  of  tribes  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  a 
organization  within  the  purview  of  this  clause. 

Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establish¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

Part  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [three] 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;! 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  [succeeding  fiscal  year]  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  other  titles  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this  title. 

Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of 
his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  [June 
30,  1966]  June  80,  1967. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  enterprises;  and  to 
mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills 
and  resources. 


LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  ( a )  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on 
an  immediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than 
fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under)  ,  or  to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern, 
when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
Durposes  of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  employment  of  the 
ong-term  unemployed:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall 
>e  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal 
assistance  to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
exceed  $25,000.  The  Director  may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of 
such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  concern.  The  Director  may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a 
condition  of  such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  improve  his  management  skills  by  participating  in  a  manage¬ 
ment  training  program  approved  by  the  Director.  The  Director  shall 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  private  business 
community  in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such  concerns. 

,  ( b )  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract 

jwith,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screen¬ 
ing,  counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  with  respect 
to  persons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  this  Act. 

COORDINATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  section  402 
in  any  community  for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  community 
action  program  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  such  financial 
assistance  is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with  such  program. 

FINANCING  UNDER  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Sec.  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  functions  under  this  title  as 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  for  the 
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purposes  of  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(a),  636(b),  637(a)). 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  immediate 
participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations — 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs ; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available,  is 

adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made;  , 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter-" 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of  com¬ 
parable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  loans  made  in  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under  section  6 
of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505);  and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan  guaranties. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Director  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work  theretofore  per¬ 
formed  in  another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

( 

[duration  of  program]  authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
jive  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  oj  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  oj  section  402(b),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available 
to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director  shall  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  programs  available  under  the  Manpower  Development 
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and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL,  PILOT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  programs  designed 
to  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
personal  independence,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  make 
payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1315),  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  409(a)  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the  United  States 
shall,  notwitstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  our  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [three] 
Jive  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  [succeeding  fiscal  year]  three  succeeding  Jiscal 
year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Part  A — Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be 
in  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  [three]  jour  Assistant  Directors 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Directors  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Reorga¬ 
nization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  time  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  complying 
with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 
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(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to— 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  civil  the  service  laws  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.); 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently,  while  so  employed :  Provided, ,  however,  That 
contracts  for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and  officials 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems  desirable 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act ;  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  committees  (including  the  National  Advisory  Council 
established  in  section  605),  other  than  those  regularly  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  while  attending  meetings  of  such  commit¬ 
tees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and  reim¬ 
burse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  dele¬ 
gate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the  redelegation 
thereof  subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison 
between  the  Oifice  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at 
all  operating  levels,  which  shall  include  the  furnishing  of  complete 
operational  information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Oifice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  ; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal 
agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  without  reim- 
bursement ; 
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(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof,  any 
money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 
received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) 
expenditure  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital  improvements; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4154  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in  such  form  as  he 
shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  general  public; 

(j)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by  the 
United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize,  or  sell 
for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  with  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  made  by  him 
pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and  all 
legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (1)  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build¬ 
ings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  buildings  and 
space  in  buildings  rented  by  him ;  but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the 
authority  contained  in  this  clause  (A)  except  when  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  an  item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality  needed,  or  at  the 
time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 
(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  ac¬ 
tivity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Services  Administration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity 
which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Committee) 
of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures,  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  and  persons, 
make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments),  and  gen¬ 
erally  perform  such  functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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[VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

[Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

[(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  Combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

[(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retar¬ 
dation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal 
funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volunteers  shall  not 
be  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governor. 

[(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including  travel 
to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

[(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  ^a)  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.] 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  60S.  (a)  For  purposes  oj  chapter  15  oj  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  any  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes  responsibility 
jor  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  community  wide  antipoverty 
programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  agency;  and  jor  purposes  oj  the  jirst  sentence  oj  section 
1501  (a)(1)  and  (2)  o  f  such  chapter  any  agency  receiving  assistance  under 
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the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oj  1964  ( other  than  Part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act)  shall  he  deemed  to  he  a  State  or  local  agency. 

(b)  The  Director ,  after  consultation  unth  the  Civil  Service  Commision, 
is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  requirements  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in 
a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  program 
with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity  designed  to  further 
the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Opportunity 
k  Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in  carrying 
f  out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts  by 
all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  the  [Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator,] 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development ,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  and  such  other 
agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate,  or  delegates  thereof. 

[national  advisory  council 

[Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  twenty  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Director,  the  Council  shall  review  the  operations  and 
1 )  activities  of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  are  appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Director  may  request..] 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Advisory  Council),  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members  appointed,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  President. 
Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and  ap¬ 
propriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from  among  such  members.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

(b)  the  Advisory  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act:  and 
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(8)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of  programs  under 
this  Act  and  make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  programs,  ( B )  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort, 
and  (CO  the  coordination  of  such  programs  with  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for  changes  in  this 
Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  81  of  each 
calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  . 
be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  con-  ( 
sist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obli¬ 
gations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  de¬ 
ferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for  a 
loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles  III  and  " 
IV  of  this  Act. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 

REPORTS 

Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
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President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  such  term 
includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the  term 
“United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the  fore¬ 
going  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  means 
department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  “family,”  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — ■ 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.  The 
Director  shall  carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies,  including  consul¬ 
tations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  develop  programs  providing  employment  opportunities,  public 
service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the  elderly  poor  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.” 

LIMITATION  ON  SALARIES — LISTING  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  none  of  the  funds  advanced  or  paid 
pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  parts  A,  B,  and  D  of  title  I,  part  A  of  title  II,  and  part  B 
of  title  III,  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  engaged  in  administering  or  conducting  any  program  referred 
to  in  such  provisions  ( except  a  person  compensated  as  provided  for  in 
section  602  of  this  Act )  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  compensation  paid  for 
comparable  work  in  the  area  or  locality  in  which  the  program  activities 
assisted  or  supported  by  such  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  are  carried  out: 
Provided,  That  the  Director  may  authorize  exceptions  to  the  limitation 
stated  in  this  section  in  those  situations  in  which  he  finds  such  action  is 
necessary  because  of  unusual  conditions  of  employment  or  because  the 
duties  involved  in  a  particular  job  are  such  as  to  require  the  payment  of 
higher  salary  in  order  to  attract  qualified  personnel. 

(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  officers 
or  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
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in  subsection  ( a )  oj  this  section  and  who  were  receiving  at  the  end  oj  such 
fiscal  year  a  salary  oj  $10,000  or  more  per  year ,  together  with  the  amount  oj 
compensation  paid  to  each  such  person  and  the  amount  oj  such  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  jrom  junds  advanced  or  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant , 
contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under  any  oj  the  provisions  oj  this 
Act  rejerred  to  in  subsection  (a)  oj  this  section  which  does  not  contain 
adequate  provisions  to  assure  the  furnishing  oj  injormation  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner — 

(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies 
to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act, 
and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of 
all  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise  perform  func¬ 
tions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions  in  such 
manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and  func¬ 
tions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agencies 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  tbe  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance  or 
benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  613.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public  officials  and 
other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems  appro- 
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priate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  such  infor¬ 
mation,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  received 
to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset  to  such  cost),  and 
make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [three] 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  or  under  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for 
any  such  title  ( other  than  part  C  oj  title  I),  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other 
such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 

Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equi¬ 
tably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

COORDINATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  618.  ( a )  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  oj  the  Director ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  oj  Labor,  the  Secretary  oj  Health,  Education,  and  Weljare,  and  the 
heads  oj  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  jor,  and  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordina¬ 
tion  oj  all  programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch  oj  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  oj  individuals  for  the  purpose  oj 
improving  or  restoring  employability . 
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(6)  The  Secretary  oj  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  ( which  may  include  arrangements  for  reim¬ 
bursement),  shall — 

( 1 )  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maximum 
support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity ,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering 
a  training  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facilitate 
the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  619.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in  this  Act  have 
been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate 
to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  in  this  Act.  The 
Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describing  the  actions  taken  and 
the  progress  made  under  this  section. 

******* 

TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  801 .  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage  volun¬ 
teers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by  living  and 
working  among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  or  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  coordinate  programs  of 
volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating 
poverty  in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  VISTA  PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  {A)  in  meeting  the  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations, 
of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  ( B )  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health 
or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  ( including  restrictions  on  political  activ¬ 
ities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall  not  be  so 
referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs 
under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor. 

VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  dur¬ 
ing  training  pursuant  to  section  802 {a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or, 
in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month),  such  living, 
travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (includ¬ 
ing  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  sub¬ 
sistence,  clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  804 ■  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  such 
volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under 
section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services,  including 
services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervision  and  for  appropriate 
periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest.  Individuals 
who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
service  or  training,  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits ;  except  that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal 
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support  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly 
Jrom  the  Director  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802 
(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  from  any  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

,  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  so  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  as 
follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1968,  and  during  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 


SECTION  205(b)(2)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Total  of  the  loans  for  any  academic  year  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  made  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $2,500  in  the  case  of  any 
graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner),  and  may  not  exceed  $1,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 
The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from  such  funds  may  not 
exceed  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  professional  student 
(as  so  defined,  and  including  any  loans  from  such  funds  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional  student),  or 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
(by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view 
to  preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  in 
need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  student  in  such  in¬ 
stitution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such 
institution,  is  in  good  standing  there  either  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student,  and  (D)  is  carrying  at  least 
one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  determined 
by  the  institution; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  installments  (or,  if  the 
borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  approved  by 
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the  Commissioner)  payable  quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly  (at 
the  option  of  the  institution)  over  a  period  beginning  nine  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry,  at  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside 
the  States  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  institution,  and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months 
after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any 
such  loan,  and  installments  need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  (i) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  carrying,  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
institution,  (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed.  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(iii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  [section  603J  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964:  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall  apply 
to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution,  (B)  any 
such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year 
period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  (C)  such 
ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  (D)  the 
institution  may  provide  that  installments  need  not  be  paid  during 
any  period  or  periods,  aggregating  not  in  excess  of  three  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  less  than  half-time  attendance 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  taking  courses  which  are 
creditable  toward  a  degree,  and  may  also  provide  that  any  such 
period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  but  interest 
shall  continue  to  accrue  during  any  such  period,  (E)  the  bor¬ 
rower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  loan,  and  (F)  the  institution  may  provide,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  re¬ 
payment  period,  of  the  loan  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
by  the  borrower  with  respect  to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to 
him  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  at 
a  rate  equal  to  but  not  less  than  $15  per  month; 


SECTION  427  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS  AND  TERMS  OF  STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  427  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  shall  be  insurable  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  only  if — 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
at  an  eligible  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  is  in  good  standing  there  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  institution,  and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of 
the  normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
and  (C)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institu- 
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tion  which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition  and  fees  applicable 
to  that  student  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room 
for  such  a  student;  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  agreement  which — 

(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without  endorsement, 
except  that  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other 
written  agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under  the 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  endorsement  may 
be  required, 

(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c))  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  in  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless  sooner 
repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  beginning  not  earlier 
than  nine  months  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible  institution 
at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload  as 
determined  by  the  institution,  except  (i)  as  provided  in 
clause  (C)  beiow,  (ii)  that  the  period  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  execution  of  the  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  it  and  (iii)  that  the  note  or  other 
written  instrument  may  contain  such  provisions  relating  to 
repayment  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  interest 
or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  insurance  premiums,  or  other 
default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 

(C)  provides  that  periodic  installments  of  principal  need 
not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during 
any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (ii)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  [or]  (iii)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  ( iv ) 
not  in  excess  o  f  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  oj  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  de¬ 
termining  the  ten-year  period  or  the  fifteen-year  period 
provided  in  clause  (B)  above, 

(D)  provides  for  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate,  not  exceeding  the  applicable 
maximum  rate  prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection  (b))  on  a  national, 
regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  which  interest  shall 
be  payable  in  installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan  except 
that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or  other  written  agreement, 
any  interest  payable  by  the  student  may  be  deferred  until 
not  later  than  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of  the  first 
installment  of  principal  falls  due,  in  which  case  interest 
that  has  so  accrued  during  that  period  may  be  added  on  that 
date  to  the  principal  (but  without  thereby  increasing  the 
insurance  liability  under  this  part), 

(E)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  from  the  borrower  any  portion  of  the  interest 
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on  the  note  which  is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part, 

(F)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  acclerate  without 
penalty  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan,  including,  if  agreed 
upon,  a  provision  requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender, 
in  addition  to  principal  and  interest,  amounts  equal  to  the 
insurance  premiums  payable  by  the  lender  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  with  respect  to  such  loan. 

(b)  No  maximum  rate  of  interest  prescribed  and  defined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)(D)  of  subsection  (a)  may  ex¬ 
ceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
loan,  except  that  under  circumstances  which  threaten  to  impede  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum 
rates  of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan. 

(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  loans 
to  that  borrower  which  are  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part  shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all  such  loans  (to¬ 
gether  with  interest  thereon),  whichever  amount  is  less. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  PELL 

In  voting  to  report  out  the  poverty  bill,  I  do  so  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  too  many  instances  where  poor  judgment 
has  been  exercised  and  maladministration  has  occurred.  I  realize, 
also,  and  regret  the  large  amounts  of  money  authorized,  but  I  regret 
even  more  the  conditions  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  unemployability 
that  still  plague  our  country  and  that  require  strong  remedial  action. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  capital  investment  program  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  miserable  cycle  of  poverty  and  lack  of  motivation  which 
has  affected  many  segments  of  the  American  population  for  genera¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  a  welfare  or  palliative  program — it  seeks  to  be  a 
remedial  or  curative  program.  And,  hence,  while  expensive  in  the 
short  run,  it  can  save  our  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  long 
haul,  both  by  getting  families  off  relief  and  welfare,  and  by  increasing 
our  national  productivity. 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program,  the  so-far  limited  results,  and  the  serious 
question  of  whether  the  people  who  most  need  the  help  are  truly  get¬ 
ting  it,  I  strongly  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  study  in  depth  by 
a  disinterested,  clearly  objective  organization  on  the  administration  of 
the  entire  program  in  order  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  attaining  our  objectives.  I  believe  there  should  also  be  an  in-depth 
legislative  investigation  of  the  whole  program  early  in  this  coming 
Congress,  and,  thereafter,  close  and  continuing  legislative  security. 

The  objective  here  is  a  big  one — the  elimination  of  poverty  and  il¬ 
literacy  in  the  United  States — and  when  one  is  dealing  with  big  ob¬ 
jectives,  there  are  bound  to  be  errors.  All  told,  I  believe  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  moving  ahead  in  the  right  direction 
and  that  for  every  error  that  is  made  there  are  far  more  successes  and 
steps  forward. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 


Since  we  last  wrote  our  additional  views,  the  administration  has 
finally  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  minority  to  give  this  program  a 
full-time  Director  instead  of  one  having  to  wear  two  hats.  But  a 
morass  of  administrative  or  organizational  difficulties  remain  unre¬ 
solved,  difficulties  which  not  only  impede  the  achievement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  valuable  goals  but,  as  our  constituent  mail  amply  testifies, 
weaken  public  support  for  the  program.  We  hear  constant  reference 
to  political  manipulation  of  the  program,  to  repeated  delays  which 
sap  the  enthusiasm  of  the  community,  to  waste,  lack  of  followup,  and 
simple  mismanagement— let  alone  the  disorganization  caused  by  this 
summer’s  program  uncertainties. 

But  although  OEO  has  not  yet  put  its  own  house  in  order,  neither 
has  the  Congress  much  improved  the  situation.  We  are  facing  an 
increasingly  complex  web  of  legislative  programs,  many  of  which 
overlap,  duplicate  functions,  and  decentralize  authority  within  the 
executive  branch.  The  Congress  needs  a  surer  sense  of  the  priorities 
involved  and  of  the  success  of  different  approaches,  but  this  should 
not  displace  efforts  by  the  administration  to  coordinate  and  pool 
resources  among  similar  programs  being  administered  by  different 
agencies. 

We  strongly  urge  the  administration,  now  that  the  antipoverty 
program  has  been  in  being  for  2  years,  to  strive  to  compile  a  record 
of  careful  oversight,  management,  and  coordination.  Such  a  record 
will  be  needed  if  this  program  is  to  retain  its  popular  and  political 
support;  “growing  pains”  will  no  longer  excuse  gross  error.  We  have 
attempted  in  our  legislative  review  to  reflect  our  concern  for  this  set 
of  problems  and  we  are  gratified  that  a  number  of  suggestions  by  the 
minority  have  been  included  in  the  bill  and  in  this  report. 

(1)  A  set  of  amendments  offered  by  Senator  Murphy  provides  for 
more  strict  standards  of  conduct  and  disciplinary  enforcement  in  Job 
Corps  centers,  for  the  curtailment  of  unnecessary  travel  expenses 
generated  by  the  assignment  of  enrollees  to  distant  camps  when  there 
is  space  available  in  nearby  facilities,  and  for  needed  followup  ac¬ 
tivities  bv  the  Director  to  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Senator  Prouty  successfully  urged  the  insertion  of  language  elsewhere 
in  this  report  urging  the  provision  of  adequate  testing  and  counseling 
for  enrollees  in  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
with  the  information  generated  by  such  services  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  improved  placement  and  followup 
procedures. 

(2)  An  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Murphy  sought  to  meet 
the  danger  of  political  manipulation  of  the  poverty  program  by  placing 
under  the  Hatch  Act  governing  political  activities  those  employees  of 
community  action  and  delegate  agencies  who  received  the  principal 
part  of  their  salary  from  funds  appropriated  under  this  act.  This 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  Senate  last  year  without  a  single 'voice 
raised  in  opposition,  but  deleted  in  conference  with  the  House,  stimu- 
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lated  the  submission  this  year  of  a  revised  version  by  the  OEO  which 
was  adopted  by  the  committee. 

(3)  Senator  Prouty  offered  an  amendment  accepted  by  the  com* 
mittee  which  makes  the  existing  National  Advisory  Council  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  meaningful  body  for  the  first  time  by  displacing  the 
Director  from  the  chairmanship  (where  he  was  supposed  to  advise 
himself  on  conduct  of  the  program),  by  requiring  that  the  Council 
meet  a  minimum  number  of  times  each  year,  and  by  calling  for  an 
annual  report  of  its  recommendations  to  be  filed  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

(4)  An  amendment  offered  by  Senators  Javits  and  Murphy  deals 
with  the  problem  of  excessive  salaries  paid  to  poverty  program  em¬ 
ployees,  a  point  which  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  criticism  throughout 
the  country,  by  requiring  that  such  salaries  not  exceed  the  rates  of 
compensation  paid  for  comparable  work  and  that  a  list  of  the  names 
of  employees  paid  $10,000  or  more  be  made  available  annually  to  the 
Congress. 

(5)  Senator  Javits  offered  a  new  section  618  designed  to  strike  at 
the  problem  of  duplication  and  lack  of  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies  administering  training  and  employment  programs  by  instruct¬ 
ing  the  agencies  involved  to  coordinate  their  efforts  through  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  the  capacity 
of  the  Federal-State  employment  service  to  support  these  programs. 

We  have  not,  however,  considered  only  the  problems  of  organization 
and  administration  which  beset  the  war  on  poverty.  In  several  areas 
additions  to  the  Director’s  legal  authority  were  necessary  to  provide 
desirable  flexibility  and  program  coverage. 

(1)  Senator  Javits  sponsored  a  provision  which  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  youth  employment  and  training  programs  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis,  involving  the  use  of 
resources  and  authority  under  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  parts  of  title  I.  This  would  introduce  flexibility  and 
economy  by  allowing  both  programs  to  use  each  other’s  facilities. 

(2)  An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Fannin  exempts  cooperatives 
formed  by  Indian  tribes  from  the  prohibition  of  title  III-A  barring 
loans  to  certain  cooperatives.  This  amendment  is  desirable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  tribes  traditionally  conduct  much  of  their 
business  activity  through  cooperatives,  a  unique  situation  which  was 
not  within  the  intendment  of  the  Congress  in  seeking  to  bar  loans  to 
corporations  and  cooperative  organizations  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

(3)  Finally,  Senator  Javits,  with  Senators  Kuchel  and  Prouty, 
introduced  a  set  of  amendments  which  were  adopted  providing  for 
the  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  and  authorizing 
contracts  with  private  enterprise  in  support  of  the  program  where 
such  authority  did  not  previously  exist.  A  new  section  619  also 
requires  a  report  from  the  agency  heads  involved  on  their  efforts  and 
progress  in  this  respect.  Language  in  the  report  offered  by  Senator 
Javits  details  the  purpose  of  these  amendments  and  suggests  certain 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  implement  them. 

In  view  of  the  serious  problems  which  remain  unresolved,  we  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  committee  undertake  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  poverty  program  before  the  next  session  expires.  Such  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  whether  by  committee  staff  or  by  competent  outside  consul¬ 
tants,  should  examine  such  questions  as  (1)  whether  OEO  is  acting 
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properly  to  insure  the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor; 
(2)  whether  funds  are  being  expended  on  low  priority  programs  when 
more  critical  problems  remain  unresolved;  (3)  whether  the  resources  of 
other  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  programs  are  being  adequately 
woven  together  in  support  of  the  antipoverty  effort;  and  (4)  whether 
administrative  responsibility  is  properly  placed  for  the  elements  of 
the  program. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Winston  Prouty. 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 
George  Murphy. 

Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Robert  P.  Griffin. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  PROUTY 


My  individual  views  with  respect  to  S.  3164  are  pretty  well  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  text  of  the  following  letter  addressed  to  President 
Johnson: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Several  times  recently  you  have 
expressed  fear  that  the  economy  was  in  danger  of  over¬ 
heating. 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a  very  real  and 
present  danger.  For  the  raging  fires  of  inflation  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  value  of  our  savings,  consuming  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  dollars,  and  belching  the  black  smoke  of  sky¬ 
rocketing  interest  rates  over  the  torrid  flames  of  spiraling 
increases  in  the  cost  of  consumer  goods. 

That  you  are  fully  cognizant  of  what  is  happening  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  some  of  your  key  advisers  are 
beginning  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  general  tax  increase 
(presumably  after  the  November  elections)  unless  there 
are  substantial  reductions  in  Federal  spending. 

If  the  need  for  reducing  cash  flow  into  the  economy  via 
public  sector  programs  is  indeed  pressing,  and  I  think  it  is, 
then  I  respectfully  suggest  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  timely 
opportunity  to  exercise  restraint  while  not-  sacrificing  the 
benefits  from  programs  previously  funded,  now  in  operation 
and  having  widespread  popular  appeal. 

But,  Mr.  President,  you  seem  to  have  been  saying  that 
funds  for  such  projects  as  the  school  lunch  program,  the  school 
milk  program,  payments  to  school  districts,  student  loan 
programs,  various  health  and  medical  programs,  including 
heart  and  cancer  research,  and  many  other  programs  too 
numerous  to  mention  should  either  be  drastically  reduced 
or  eliminated  altogether,  and  that  the  money  thereby  saved 
should  be  used  to  fund  new  or  relatively  new  and  untried 
programs  which  some  of  your  aids  advocate.  And  the  only 
option,  or  so  it  is  said,  is  that  if  Congress  insists  on  keeping 
programs  it  believes  have  served  our  citizens  well  it  must 
also  accept  the  new  proposals  and  the  people  will  have  to 
pay  the  bill  either  through  higher  taxes  or  rampant  inflation 
or  both. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  you  nor  the  Congress  wishes  to 
be  confronted  with  these  alternatives  so  perhaps  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  President  and  the  Congress  “to  come 
and  reason  together”  in  the  hope  that  meaningful  compro¬ 
mises  can  be  reached. 

Before  bringing  this  already  too  long  letter  to  a  close  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  3164  which 
authorizes  funds  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 
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The  committee  during  the  final  markup  seemed  determined 
to  report  the  bill  at  any  cost  (no  pun  intended)  and  the  final 
authorizations  totaled  $2,496  million.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  $746  million  above  your  budget  request. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  has 
already  gone  it  seemed  wholly  logical  to  reduce  the  authori¬ 
zations  by  25  percent.  This  would  have  brought  about  a 
reduction  of  $624  million  and  still  left  the  authorizations 
$122  million  above  the  budget  request.  But  when  I  pro¬ 
posed  the  amendment  it  was  summarily  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  matter  rests. 
As  you  know,  I  share  something  of  your  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  America’s  poor.  To  be  effective  the  War  on 
Povertj7  must  have  funds  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  underprivileged  children  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

Some  functions  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are  useful  and 
constructive,  but  others  are  ill-conceived  or  poorly  admin¬ 
istered  or  carry  cost  factors  which  cannot  be  justified 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  program  should  be 
reviewed  in  its  entirety  and  in  much  greater  detail  than  was 
possible  this  year. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  my  conviction  that  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  the  funding  authorized  by  the  committee  can 
possibly  be  spent  wisely  or  effectively  during  the  balance 
of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

If  you  share  this  view  and  are  seriously  concerned  with 
current  budgetary  problems,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
full  weight  of  your  influence  and  prestige  will  be  brought  to 
bear  in  order  that  meaningful  reductions  in  the  funding  can 
be  effectuated. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  full  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Winston  Prouty. 


I  am  distressed  that  there  is  relatively  little  in  the  bill  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  retired  citizens,  many  of  whom  find  it  impossible 
to  provide  themselves  with  even  the  basic  essentials. 

But  I  shall  continue  my  best  efforts  through  one  means  or  another 
to  bring  them  the  help  they  so  richly  deserve. 


Winston  Prouty. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  DOMINICK 


The  poverty  problem  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  great  national 
concern.  As  citizens  of  this  nation,  we  are  determined  that  all  of  our 
people  be  given  the  opportunity  and  assistance  to  improve  their 
position  and  overcome  environmental  and  educational  disadvantages. 
The  question  is  how  do  we  reduce  poverty  efficiently  and  meaningfully. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  this  bill  that  the  committee  now 
reports  are  totally  unrealistic  when  measured  against  the  fiscal  crisis 
now  facing  our  Nation,  and  the  minimum  successes  achieved  to  date 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2,496  million — three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
President’s  budget  request;  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
contained  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  committee;  three-fourths 
of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  last  year’s  authorization;  and  $1  billion 
more  than  was  appropriated  for  the  program  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Government  spending  must  be  reduced  on  essential  as  well  as  non- 
essential  programs.  The  housewives,  the  homebuyers,  and  the 
businessmen  are  all  feeling  the  effects  of  our  inflationary  economy. 
Retired  people  living  on  small  fixed  incomes  have  been  dramatically 
affected  by  the  inflationary  spiral,  and  phony  figures  on  the  ratio 
of  increased  earnings  to  increased  costs  will  not  appease  them.  While 
it  is  often  difficult  for  people  to  grasp  the  relationship  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  and  inflation,  they  do  readily  understand  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  Government  spending  and  increased  taxes.  Un¬ 
less  we  in  Congress  face  our  responsibility,  we  must  share  the  blame 
for  increased  inflation  and  indeed  for  any  tax  increase  which  may  well 
come  in  the  immediate  future.  The  President  has  placed  the  onus 
for  our  fiscal  plight  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Congress.  While 
this  assessment  is  not  entirely  fair,  we  must  certainly  share  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  responsibility  for  our  country’s  fiscal  plight 
unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  lipservice  to  the  need  for  a 
drastic  reduction  in  our  Federal  spending.  This  bill  offers  the  Senate 
a  clear  challenge  for  the  exercise  of  that  responsibility.  The  bill  is 
clearly  excessive,  and  fiscal  prudence  would  demand  that  the  author¬ 
izations  be  reduced. 

Aside  from  the  purely  fiscal  consideration,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  sharp  increase  in  authorizations,  is  warranted.  The  modest 
successes  of  the  program  do  not  in  my  judgment  justify  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increases  in  the  authorization.  The  War  on  Poverty  was 
declared  amidst  hopes  and  expectations  that  the  enemy  “poverty” 
could  be  defeated,  but  these  hopes  and  expectations  have  generally 
been  shattered.  For  the  battle  under  the  command  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  conducted  in  an  unbelievably  in¬ 
efficient  and  ineffective  manner.  The  result  is  that,  rather  than 
advancing,  we  have  at  best  held  our  ground — and  the  enemy — 
poverty — continues  to  be  formidable.  Too  frequently  those  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  war  on  poverty  have  been  more  interested  in  building  a 
bureaucracy  than  in  destroying  poverty. 
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If  we  are  going  to  make  substantial  progress  in  our  war  against 
poverty,  we  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  face  reality  and  discuss, 
what  I  call,  “the  poverty  of  the  war.”  We  must  examine  the  poverty 
of  its  administration,  the  poverty  of  its  imagination,  the  poverty  of 
its  leadership,  and  the  poverty  of  its  effectiveness.  Only  by  realisti¬ 
cally  evaluating  the  war  and  pointing  out  its  defects,  can  we  hope  to 
improve  it  and  to  make  it  effective  in  combating  poverty. 

The  record  is  replete  with  instances  of  mismanagement  of  both  funds 
and  people.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  prime  example  of  the  poverty  of 
administration  in  the  poverty  program.  The  newspapers  have  been 
been  full  of  stories  concerning  the  deplorable  conduct  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees.  The  cost  of  training  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  is  extremely 
excessive  when  measured  against  the  results  of  the  program.  The  Job 
Corps  Camp  at  Tongue  Point,  Oreg.  has  spent  $13,000  per  enrollee  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  32  camps  have  a  $7,000  to  $8,999  cost  per 
man-year  range,  while  9  centers  have  a  cost  range  of  $11,000  to  $14,000 
per  man-year.  The  Job  Corps  has  hired  a  large  number  of  people  at 
salaries  far,  far  greater  than  the  salaries  they  were  previously  making. 
At  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center,  a  man  who  was  making  $2,700  per 
year  was  hired  as  a  manager-administrator  at  $15,400.  Another  man 
was  hired  as  an  administrator  of  vocational  services  at  a  salary  of 
$13,000  even  though  his  previous  salary  was  $3,300.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  raises  of  this  magnitude  are  necessary  as  an  incentive  to 
attract  competent  people.  Too  much  money  is  being  spent  on  high 
salaries  and  too  little  money  on  the  poor. 

There  have  been  successes  in  the  war  pn  poverty,  but  these  successes 
do  not  justify  the  fiscal  vote  of  confidence  given  the  program  in  this 
bill.  I  would  submit  that  until  the  OEO  demonstrates  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  manage  the  program  prudently,  the  funds  should  at  least 
be  held  to  last  year’s  level.  The  abuses  in  the  program  should  and 
must  be  corrected  before  additional  sums  are  provided  to  expand  the 
program. 

Many  constructive  amendments  were  adopted  in  committee  which 
should  help  correct  some  of  the  administrative  and  screening  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  program. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  the  challenge  offered  by  the  war  on 
poverty  is  so  great  that  what  is  needed  are  some  basic  changes  in 
programing  and  philosophy  outside  the  context  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  see  that  portion  of  the  community 
action  program  known  as  Project  Headstart,  institutionalized  and 
transferred  from  the  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education.  This  program 
has  been  widely  accepted  by  the  public,  and  has  been  successfully 
oriented  into  existing  educational  groups,  both  public  and  private. 
The  program  has  its  roots  in  the  field  of  education  and  should  draw  on 
the  education  expertise  of  the  Office  of  Education.  There  is  far  too 
little  continuity  between  Headstart  and  the  public  and  private 
schools.  The  progress  which  our  culturally  deprived  children  are 
achieving  under  Headstart  may  be  lost  unless  there  is  better  coordina¬ 
tion  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  Headstart  program  and  our 
schools.  The  schools  must  be  better  prepared  to  follow  up  on  Head¬ 
start  and  Headstart  must  be  better  prepared  to  orient  both  their 
educational  and  important  cultural  programs  •  toward  the  schools. 
I  am  frankly  concerned  that  the  success  of  this  program  may  be 
damaged  by  the  lack  of  administrative  expertise  in  OEO.  1  also  fear 
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that  the  strong  public  confidence  in  Headstart  will  be  eroded  by  the 
public  mistaking  Headstart  for  other  OEO  programs. 

Most  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  program  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  OEO’s  administrative  mismanagement  of  people 
and  funds.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  which  would  have  transferred  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education.  This  amendment  was 
regrettably  rejected  by  the  full  committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  also  feel  that  our  war  on  poverty  could  be  strengthened  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  Human  Investment  Act  were  employed  in  the  battle.  This 
proposal  would  give  the  participating  businesses  a  7  percent  tax  credit 
against  the  cost  of  training  people  for  useful  and  productive  employ¬ 
ment.  It  would  hopefully  enlist  the  support  of  business  in  training 
severely  disadvantaged  people  who  cannot  now  be  economically 
trained.  This  would  be  a  practical  way  in  which  to  enlist  the  genius 
of  American  business  even  more  directly  into  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  another  proposal  which  I  feel  has 
great  potential  as  a  new  weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  would  urge 
that  the  vast  knowledge  and  experience  of  voluntary  service  and  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Fund,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  the  various  denominational  welfare  groups,  the  Big 
Brother  movement,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  many  others  be  enlisted  to 
help  wage  the  war  on  poverty.  The  power  and  effectiveness  of 
volunteer  organizations  in  solving  complex  problems  is  tremendous 
and  vastly  underemployed.  These  groups  have  demonstrated  that 
they  possess  tremendous  know-how  and  abilities  in  solving  specific, 
complex  problems.  Their  leadership  and  resourcefulness  could 
and  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  trying  to  find  solutions  to  some  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  in  the  current  war  on  poverty.  Their  role 
could  provide  the  necessary  catalyst  for  bringing  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  into  the  war.  I  am  convinced  that  these  organizations 
could,  in  many  instances,  complement  the  Federal  effort  and  in  some 
instances  actually  supplant  various  Federal  programs. 

These  are  just  a  few  ways  in  which  the  war  on  poverty  could  be 
improved.  There  are  many  other  alternative  solutions  which  have 
been  offered.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  imperative  that  some  of  these 
various  alternatives  be  enlisted  in  our  war  on  poverty. 

Those  in  charge  of  our  war  on  poverty  must  come  to  realize  that 
money  is  not  a  substitute  for  imaginative  ideas  or  sound  administra¬ 
tion.  Until  the  OEO  has  compiled  a  better  management  record  and 
can  demonstrate  more  concrete  evidence  of  success,  I  cannot  support 
an  increase  in  authorizations  of  the  magnitude  contemplated  in  this 
bill. 


Peter  H.  Dominick. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  MURPHY 

The  committee  in  recommending  an  authorization  for  S.  3164  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  President’s  budget  by  more  than  33  percent.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  cannot  be  justified  and' lacks  both  common  and  fiscal 
sense. 

Inflation  is  here.  Housewives  throughout  the  country  are  feeling 
the  economic  pinch.  Citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  meet  everyday  expenses.  The  administration 
has  admonished  everyone  from  the  housewives  to  the  Governors  to 
trim  their  budgets  in  an  effort  to  combat  inflation.  The  primary 
blame  for  inflation  must  rest  with  the  Federal  Government.  Yet, 
if  the  Federal  Government  does  not  practice  the  economizing  that  it 
preaches,  we  cannot  expect  others  to  act  any  differently.  If  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  followed  the  committee’s  “fiscal  restraint,” 
Heaven  help  us. 

An  administration  tax  increase  is  on  the  horizon;  only  the  November 
elections  delay  the  announcement.  Recent  statements  by  Cabinet 
officials  make  this  clear.  With  today’s  inflation  and  the  growing 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  committee’s  action  not  only  further  feeds  in¬ 
flation  but  also  is  an  open  invitation  for  a  tax  increase.  In  com¬ 
mittee,  I  supported  an  amendment  bringing  the  program  more  in 
line  with  the  President’s  budget.  Unfortunately  it  was  rejected.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  action  of  the  committee  by 
reducing  the  authorization.  By  so  doing,  we  can  help  to  prevent  a 
tax  increase. 

Even  if  the  poverty  program  could  be  considered  in  a  vacuum  and 
inflation,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  coming  tax  increases  were 
removed  from  our  consideration,  the  overall  record  of  the  poverty 
program  certainly  has  not  justified  increased  expenditures.  The 
poverty  program  has  been  in  existence  for  approximately  2  years. 
Over  $2.7  billion  has  been  provided,  and  if  the  Senate  concurs  with  the 
committee’s  recommendations,  the  total  will  rise  to  over  $5  billion. 
The  committee  is  recommending  $2,496  billion,  which  is  $746  million 
over  the  administration’s  request. 

To  say  that  the  poverty  program  has  had  problems  is  an  under¬ 
statement.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  the  worst  run  agency  in  Washington,  but  I  have  not 
come  across  an  agency  where  such  administrative  chaos  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  reigned. 

The  poverty  program  has  become  embroiled  in  politics,  has  lacked 
adequate  accounting  of  funds,  has  paid  excessive  salaries,  and  has  not 
produced  the  hard  data  that  would  permit  an  objective  evaluation. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  dig  deeply  into  all  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  therefore,  I  focused  my  attention  primarily  on  those  areas  that 
most  need  improvement. 

I  have  tried  for  some  time  to  keep  the  poverty  program  free  from 
politics.  Efforts  by  Americans  to  help  their  fellow  citizens  began  long 
before  the  “war  on  poverty.”  Americans  have  always  been  proud 
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of  this  effort,  and  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  work  has  remained 
bigger  than  narrrow  partisan  politics.  This  is  why  I  have  been  so 
concerned  with  the  political  activities  that  threaten  to  overrun  and 
destroy  the  poverty  program. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  committee’s  political  activity  restriction 
provision,  although  I  do  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
as  a  limited  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  program  should  be 
free  from  politics.  The  committee’s  amendment  was  drafted  by  OEO. 
Recognizing  the  strong  sentiment  both  in  the  Congress,  as  evidenced 
by  the  25  cosponsors  of  my  Hatch  Act  amendment,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  poll  by  Mr.  Sam 
Lubell  that  politics  should  be  removed  from  the  program,  OEO 
realized  that  Congress  was  going  to  act  affirmatively  on  the  Hatch  Act 
amendment.  The  committee’s  watered-down  approach  leaves  serious 
loopholes. 

These  same  people  who  previously  argued  that  the  Hatch  Act 
amendment  is  not  needed  now  argue  that  the  committee’s  amendments 
will  do  the  job. 

What  about  the  VISTA  volunteers?  Since  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
politically  astute,  the  potential  for  abuse  is  readily  apparent.  Who 
would  make  a  better  political  block  worker  than  a  VISTA  volunteer 
who  had  developed  a  good  rapport  among  the  disadvantaged?  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee’s  report  last  year  in 
discussing  an  included  prohibition  on  the  political  activities  of  VISTA 
volunteers  stated: 

The  bill  includes,  finally,  one  additional  amendment 
relating  to  VISTA  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee. 

This  would  make  the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers.  Although  volunteers  for  many  purposes  are 
not  deemed  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  their 
relationship  with  the  Government  has  many  characteristics 
of  an  employment  relationship.  The  committee  believes 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  on 
political  activity  as  regular  Federal  employees. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  committee’s  restrictions  on 
political  activities  cover  only  the  so-called  unbrella  community  action 
organizations.  How  easy  it  will  be  to  circumvent  the  restrictions  by 
funding  to  independent  agencies.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one 
examines  section  7  of  S.  3164.  This  section  will  authorize  independent 
funding  of  community  action  programs.  Independent  organizations 
so  funded  would  be  free  from  the  committee’s  prohibition  on  political 
activity. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  making  the  poverty  program  for  the 
poor  and  not  for  the  politicians — and  I  hope  we  are — then  I  hope  we 
will  see  to  it  that  once  and  for  all  that  the  program  is  taken  from  the 
politicians.  I  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  concur  with  this  view. 

At  this  point,  I  would  call  my  colleagues’  attention  to,  and  applaud, 
the  committee’s  action  transferring  the  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Office  of  Education.  I  strongly  supported  the  transfer 
because  it  makes  good  sense  to  have  the  department  with  the  experience 
and  the  expertise  administering  educational  programs.  Further,  it 
should  help  to  eliminate  needless  duplicity  and  confusion. 

Just  as  the  Office  of  Education  is  the  most  qualified  agency  in  the 
field  of  education,  it  is  the  Labor  Department  which  possesses  the 
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expertise  in  the  manpower  development  and  training  field.  For  the 
same  reasons  and  because  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  administration 
of  the  Job  Corps  program  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

I  also  advocate  the  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  program  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Indictments  against  the  Job  Corps  are  many;  all  can  be  traced  to 
its  administration.  The  main  administration  deficiencies  include: 

1.  Inadequate  screening  procedures  and  the  lack  of  discipline  have 
harmed  the  Job  Corps  program.— When  the  Job  Corps  began,  OEO 
officials  envisioned  the  enrollment  of  40,000  youths  the  first  year. 
Anxious  to  fill  these  slots,  Job  Corps  enrollees  were  admitted  without 
adequate  screening.  Many  entered  camps  with  serious  records  of 
which  no  one  was  aware.  The  harvest  of  this  neglect  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Knifings,  shootings,  and  other  violence  erupted  in  the  camps. 
Criminal  gangs  were  in  operation  at  some  camps.  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effect  of  mixing  these  youngsters  with  the  regular 

1  enrollees.  I  am  afraid  that  these  “hardened  youngsters”  would  not 
only  unduly  influence  but  also  jeopardize  the  training  of  other  corps- 
^  men.  Because  of  this  concern,  I  proposed  the  establishment  of 
’  special  training  centers  for  such  youths.  Such  a  center  would  safe¬ 
guard  the  regular  enrollees  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  special 
care  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  “hard  cases.”  Although  the  committee 
did  not  accept  my  amendment,  the  committee’s  report  requests  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  January 
15,  1967,  on  the  feasibility  of  my  proposal. 

I  also  introduced  amendments  to  improve  the  screening  procedures. 
While  OEO  revealed  to  the  committee  their  “current  criteria”  for 
screening,  I  fail  to  understand  why  they  took  so  long  to  develop  such 
standards  and  how  certain  troublemakers  gained  admission.  In 
addition,  I  proposed  that  enrollees  be  fingerprinted  to  enable  identi¬ 
fication  and  to  improve  the  screening  process.  This  is  not  a  burden¬ 
some  or  offensive  requirement.  Inductees  and  enlistees  in  the  military 
service  are  fingerprinted.  The  committee  rejected  this  proposal. 
However,  the  report  directs  the  OEO  to  examine  my  fingerprinting 
amendment  and  report  to  the  Congress  by  January  15,  1967. 

To  improve  the  discipline  at  the  centers,  I  urged  that  the  directors 
)  be  given  authority  to  dismiss  an  enrollee,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal.  Present  policy  necessitates  that  the  director  secure 
\  Washington’s  approval  prior  to  the  dismissal  of  an  enrollee.  The 
'  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  readily  admitted  that  inordinate 
delays,  between  the  time  when  the  camp  director  recommended 
dismissal  and  final  approval  was  given  from  Washington,  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  the  committee 
that  guidelines  have  been  promulgated  permitting  the  dismissal  of  a 
corpsman  by  a  Job  Corps  urban  center  director.  The  director  should 
be  given  this  authority.  When  the  salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  camp 
directors  often  exceed  $20,000,  they  should  be  responsible  enough 
and  capable  enough  to  make  the  needed  on-the-spot  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  dismissals. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  program  has  been  exorbitant. — WThen  the 
Job  Corps  program  began,  many  expressed  alarm  that  the  cost  per 
enrollee  would  approximate  $4,800.  Cost  per  enrollee  now  is  es¬ 
timated  between  $9,000  and  $13,000  yearly.  Unless  we  receive  clear 
evidence  that  the  Job  Corps  program  is  producing  results,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  will  tolerate  this  cost  for  too  long. 
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Unless  we  want  to  place  the  Job  Corps  program  in  jeopardy,  we  must 
take  steps  to  reduce  its  cost.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost,  salaries 
must  be  kept  in  line,  the  dropout  rate  must  be  reduced,  enrollees  must 
be  assigned  to  the  nearest  appropriate  Job  Corps  center  and  not  flown 
across  the  country,  and  the  staff-enrollee  ratio  must  be  made  more 
reasonable.  I  introduced  two  amendments  along  these  lines.  The 
first  amendment,  which  was  accepted,  placed  a  limitation  on  the 
salaries  of  poverty  employees.  It  required  that  salaries  of  poverty 
officials  be  comparable  to  the  salaries  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  area 
being  served  by  the  program.  Further,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  required  by  this  amendment  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  all  poverty  employees  receiving  a  salary  in  excess  of  $10,000  or  more 
per  year.  This  amendment,  not  confined  to  the  Job  Corps  program, 
would  also  cover  the  work  training  programs  of  title  I,  the  Community 
Action  programs  of  title  II,  and  the  migrant  programs  of  title  III. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  reports  in  the  press  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  across  the  country.  This  year,  I  I 
visited  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  they  listed  83  graduates.  Of  these  graduates,  I  found 
only  three  came  from  California.  Just  as  many  came  from  Maryland  ' 
and  Minnesota  and  even  more  came  from  West  Virginia  and  Colorado. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered  and  the  committee  accepted 
provided  that  where  there  is  an  appropriate  vacancy  in  a  Job  Corps 
center  in  the  region  in  which  the  enrollee  resides,  the  enrollee  shall  be 
assigned  to  such  center.  However,  necessary  flexibility  is  provided 
for  the  Director. 

According  to  my  calculations,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
save  the  taxpayers  approximately  $4  million  annually. 

3.  Adequate  information  to  permit  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  is  lacking. — Aimed  at  this  problem,  I  introduced  an 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  committee,  requiring  the  Director  to 
obtain  followup  information  first  at  6  months  and  later  at  18  months 
after  an  enrollee  has  terminated  his  enrollment  at  a  Job  Corps  center. 

I  understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  always  secure  the  cooperation  of 
corpsmen  in  gathering  the  necessary  information.  This  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  by  placing  the  followup  requirement  in  the  law,  will 
assist  Job  Corps  officials  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  enrollees 
in  furnishing  needed  information. 

4.  The  dropout  rate  has  been  too  high. — It  is  reported  that  the  overall  / 
dropout  rate  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  about  25  percent.  OEO  ' 
officials  have  expressed  disappointment  over  the  failure  of  educators 
to  prevent  dropouts.  While  I  do  not  question  that  improvements 
can  be  made  in  our  school  system,  I  would  point  out  for  the  record 
that  neither  the  per  pupil  cost  nor  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  comes  near 
approaching  that  of  the  Job  Corps.  And  I  say  this  fully  understand¬ 
ing  the  residential  nature  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  other  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  school  system.  v 

Yet  one  wonders  how  many  of  these  “dropouts”  from  the  school 
system  would  have  left  school  if  the  school  system  enjoyed  the  staff- 
enrollee  and  per  enrollee  expenditures  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  per  pupil  expenditures  should  be  increased  to  those 
of  the  corpsman,  but  I  make  this  point  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
Job  Corps  can  and  must  do  better. 

In  my  judgment,  the  various  indictments  leveled  against  the 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunity  are  unanswerable.  Many  say  we  should  not  make  major 
changes  in  the  program  this  year,  and  that  we  should  give  the  pro¬ 
gram  one  last  chance  to  prove  itself.  The  committee’s  actions  in 
transferring  adult  education  evidenced,  in  my  judgment,  a  decision 
by  the  committee  members  that  the  poverty  program  will  not  be 
permitted  to  drift  along  for  another  year,  evidenced  a  determination 
Dy  the  committee  that  administration  by  the  next  best  agency  will 
not  suffice. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  stated:  “We  must  change  or  discard 
those  programs  which  are  not  making  headway,  and  we  must  expand 
those  that  are.”  While  I  fully  understand  the  normal  bureaucratic 
opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the  program  to  another  department,  1 
believe  that  we  have  the  duty  both  to  the  youngsters  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  to  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill  to  make  certain 
that  the  program  is  both  effective  and  efficient. 

The  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  to  the  Labor  Department  would 
V greatly  improve  the  program’s  administration,  reduce  its  costs,  and 
make  it  far  more  effective. 

\  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  the  poverty  program.  Along 
'  with  all  Americans,  I  share  the  program’s  aim  of  reducing  poverty 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  program  cannot  and  should  not  be 
supported  merely  because  it  has  worthy  objectives.  Each  segment 
of  the  program  must  produce  results  justifying  its  continuance.  If 
parts  of  the  program  are  effective,  they  should  be  continued  and 
expanded  if  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  those  not  proving  them¬ 
selves  should  be  changed  or  discarded.  In  short,  we  must  make 
certain  we  are  attacking  the  program  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  viewed  the  program. 

George  Murphy. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  FANNIN 


Our  second  year  of  experience  under  the  much-publicized  anti¬ 
poverty  program  has  served  to  emphasize  its  glaring  deficiencies  and 
widespread  maladministration.  Although  Republican  amendments 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report  improve  this  legislation,  I  must 
nevertheless  oppose  it  for  both  general  and  specific  reasons. 

Fundamentally,  this  legislation  was  and  continues  to  be  politically 
inspired  and  politically  motivated.  It  is  axiomatic  in  our  society  that 
everybody  is  against  poverty,  but  it  is  also  true  that  poverty  is  a 
relative  concept.  Even  today  there  is  no  agreement  among  different 
Federal  agencies  on  who  the  poor  are  and  how  they  can  best  be  helped.  | 

A  necessary  first  step  in  any  successful  Federal  program  to  help 
alleviate  poverty  must  be  a  clear  identification  of  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  reach  with  assistance.  Administration  failure  to  do  this  has  I 
resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  without  any  real 
benefit  accruing  to  those  who  truly  need  help. 

Waste,  inefficiency  and  political  favoritism  have  characterized  the 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  since  its  inception. 
The  administration’s  answer  to  repeated  exposure  of  defects  in  the 
program  has  been  the  recommendation  for  more  money. 

To  what  is  already  the  most  unjustified  boondoggle  in  recent 
Federal  history  a  majority  of  the  committee  added  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  beyond  what  even  the  administration  requested. 
This  amounts  to  a  total  authorization  of  some  $2%  billion.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  a  prime  example  of  excessive  Federal  spending  for 
nonessential  purposes  that  constitutes  the  principal  cause  for  our 
current  inflationary  spiral. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  inflation  has  already  harmed  the  poor  far 
more  than  they  could  possibly  be  helped  by  any  Federal  antipoverty 
program. 

I  have  supported  repeated  attempts  to  improve  this  program  with  1 
constructive  amendments,  most  of  which  have  been  rejected  out  of 
hand.  For  example,  many  functions  now  administered  by  OEO  . 
could  be  more  logically  and  competently  performed  by  established  V 
departments  of  the  Government,  thereby  eliminating  the  buildup  of 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

To  those  who  sincerely  believe  the  Federal  Government  by  itself 
can  achieve  any  lasting  improvement  for  the  disadvantaged  segments 
of  our  population,  I  point  out  the  appalling  record  of  Federal  steward¬ 
ship  over  those  American  citizens  who  live  on  our  Indian  reservations. 
This  has  been  a  Federal  responsibility  for  more  than  a  century; 
billions  have  been  expended;  yet  there  is  little  tangible  progress. 
Most  reservation  Indians  today  remain  at  the  absolute  bottom  of 
our  national  economic  scale. 

The  truly  meaningful  war  against  poverty  must  be  waged  in  the. 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  We  must  look  to  private  industry  to 
create  the  jobs  which  alone  can  provide  individual  citizens  with  the 
means  to  become  useful  and  productive  members  of  society. 
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Education  and  training  to  match  the  employment  skills  demanded 
by  our  advancing  technology  are  desperately  needed,  but  they  will 
not  come  from  a  Federal  handout.  The  Federal  Government  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  and  private  industry  can  and  should  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  expanded  job  training  programs.  This 
is  the  practical  and  workable  approach  to  eliminate  poverty. 

On  balance,  and  granted  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  antipoverty  campaign  has  been  a  colossal  failure.  In  good 
conscience,  I  can  support  neither  its  continuation  nor  expansion. 

Paul  Fannin. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  1, 1966 

Mr.  Clark  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

September  29, 1966 

Reported  by  Mr.  Clark,  with  an  amendment 
|  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represcnta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  T-hat  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the 

4  Amendments  of  Uhhh 
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SeUt  A  -fa)  ( 1 )  Eer  the  purpose  el  carrying  eat  pre- 
7  grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet  of  4-964  -(other 
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czed  te  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  circling  Jane  66y 
1964y  Ike  sum  el  $4-y750yOOOyOQOy  el  which,  subject  te  tbe 
el  section  646  el  sueb  Aety  tbe  amounts  appro- 
er  made  available  by  appropriation  Aet  shall  net 
exceed  $5d3yOOOyOOO  ler  tbe  purpose  el  earrying  eut  el 
tbe  provisions  el  title  4  el  sueb  Aety  $944y000y000  ler  tbe 
purpose  el  earrying  eut  title  44j  $65,000,000  ler  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  el  carrying  eut  title  444^  $5,000,000  ler  tbe  purpose 
el  earrying  eut  tbe  previsions  referred  te  in  tbe  seeond 
sentence  el  section  407,  as  added  by  these  amendments, - 
ler  tbe  purpose  el  earrying  eut  title  Ay  $1-7T 
ler  tbe  purpose  el  carrying  eut  title  A4y  and 
$26,-OOOyOOO  ler  tbe  purpose  el  earrying  eut  title  V-1I4  as 
added  by  these  amendments. 

-(2)-  8eetien  64-6  el  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act  el 
4064  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  tbe  first 
comma  tbe  followings  er  under  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  sueb  title  -(ether  than  part  G  el  title 

av 

-fU-H'l-)  Sections  434;  334,  334;  §0^  et»4  646  of  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Aet  el  4964  are  each  amended  by 
-(A)-  striking  eut  “three”  in  tbe  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “five”,  and  -(44)-  striking  eut  -succeeding 
fiscal  year'’  in  tbe  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -‘three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 
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out  “two--  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  “five”. 

-(e)  -fl)-  Sections  14#  and  208-(-a)-  of  the 
Opportunity  Aet  el  4944  are  each  amended  fey  striking 
eat  “three’-  in  the  hrst  sentenec  an4  inserting  in  hen  thereof 
^feurA 

-(4)-  4he  hrst  sente-nee  of  section  244-fb)-  of  sneh  Aet 
is  amended  fey  -(A)-  striking  oat  -two’’  in  the  hrst  sentence 
and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “three"  anh  -(44}-  striking  ont 
“shah  fee^  in  sneh  sentenec  anh  inserting  in  hen  thereof 
f4hah  not  exceed’# 

ritOGKAM  AMENDMENTS — CRITERIA  FOR  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  rROGRAMS 

Sec.  3t  Seetion  20S-(b)-  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  fey  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  fehewss  A8ueh  criteria  shah  include 
requirements  to  assure  -(4)-  that  each  agency  responsible  for 
a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer  sneh 
pregram  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efheientlyy  effeotivetyy 
and  in  a  manner  fnhy  consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  party  having  due  regard  for  the  size  and 
complexity  of  sneh  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and 
size  of  the  area  served ;  -(hf  that  each  sneh  agency  is  subject 
to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular  or  periodic 


audits  and  that  the  results  or 


fs  of  such 
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and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  Ike 
Director  in  connecti-on  with  proposals  or  appliendona  tor 
the  renewal?  expansion?  or  moditication  ot  any  seek  pro¬ 
gram  ;  -(Of  that  eaek  seek  agency  maintains  records  -and 
internal  controls  needed  to  acliicvc  and  document  compliance 
with  ad  legal  requirements  and  that  ad  records  bearing 
exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office ;  -(4-f  that  eaek  snek  program 
is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies?  in¬ 
cluding  rules  governing  the  conduct  o!  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees?  to  preclude  die  use  ol  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of 
suck  program  with?  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office ;  and  -(d)-  dad  the  personnel  of 
eaek  suck  agency  are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and 
compensated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as  promoting 
efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds.  ” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — PERSONNEL  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  4-7  Section  300  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet 
of  -1904  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  diereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows :  -'The  Director  is  also  authorized-, 
upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section?  or  sections  -204, 
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3Qfg  or  209  (b)  y  to  make  special  assignments  el  personnel 
to  the  gran-tec  to  assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  el 
functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  tins  part,  except  that  in 
no  event  ska-9  more  than  one  hundred  persons  be  employed 
lory  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in?  such  assign¬ 
ments,  nor  shad  any  suck  special  assignment  fee  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  tke  ease  of  any  grantee.” 


Atoto-T  BASIC  BBtrOWTiey — B-TATE  PLAN 


PBO-JEOT  GRANTS 


Ait© 


to  -fa)-  Section  24-2  of  tke  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  4264  is  amended  ky  inserting  or  laek  of  similar 
basic  skills,  ”  immediately  before  tke  word  “constitatcs-k 
-(b)-  Section  211-(a)  of  tke  Economic  Opportunity  Aet 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

-Sec.  214.  -fa)-  Tke  -Director  skull  approve  a  State  plan 
wkiek  sets  fertk  a  program  for  use?  in  accordance  wltk  sec¬ 
tion  243-  fb)-?  of  grants  under  tkis  part,  and  wkiek  -(consistent 
with  suck  basic  criteria  as  tke  Director  may  prescribe) — 
4-fl-)-  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  tke  most  effective  use  of  funds?  having 
regard  to  tke  number  of  persons  described  in  section  242 
in  different  areas  of  tke  State-,  tke  extent  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies?  and  tke  degree  to  wkiek  local  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  suek  persons 
to  increase  tkeir  incomes  or  otherwise  significantly  alter 
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their 


fes  f©T 


ment  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  part-;- 
contains  specific  provisions  for 
arrangements  with  appropriate  pnblie  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  State  eoneerned  with  problems  of  pov 
ertgj  employment,  ami  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section?  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  imple¬ 
menting  saeh  arrangements  in  connection  with  local 
projects  and  programs?  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by  par- 
will  Ire  provided  and  that  snch  projects  and 
will  be  earned  on  in  a  coordinated  manner 
with  the  previsions  and  purposes  of  this  Act ; 
provides  such  criteria  as  may  he  necessary  to 
assure  that  ah  projects  and  programs  ore  earned  on  in 
a  way  responsive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who 
ore  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  and 
that  use  is  made  of  services?  facilities?  staff?  systems?  and 
methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective-? 

“■(!■)  provides  that  projects  and  programs 
or  supported  under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations  when- 
ever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State ;  and 
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by  Ike  Stele  edu- 
agcncy  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
policies  to  -(-A)-  assure  proper  disbursement  el  and 
accounting  for  ad  funds  granted  under  section  24-3-j 
-(44}-  enable  tbe  State  agency  to  make  suck  prompt  re¬ 
ports  to  tke  -Director  containing  suek  information  as  may 
be  required  to  permit  kirn  to  determine  tke  current 
status  of  operations  or  actions  taken  under  tke  State 
plan?  or  as  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable  kkn 
to  perform  kis  duties  under  tkis  part  or  any  applicable 
prevision  of  tkis  Aety  and  -(G)-  assure  tkat  suck  support¬ 
ing  booksy  records?  and  other  documentation  wid  be 
maintained,  and  made  available  to  tke  Director,  as  ke 

>  /]  q  von  a  1\1  \  t  \\f\r*r\Cic<a  tt r  to  itovi  fir  vort  Cl  AV  rtf  aim  y  1  Q/\ 

TTXTtXo  1  v  (loUlutU  lT  J  I  V-‘  v  v  upcll  \  t7t7  V  11  1 1  V  irt/OTTo  Ur  U  1  11  U 1  V V  1  *  vJ 

discharge  kis  responsibilities.’- 

-(c)-  Section  24-0  of  tke  -Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
4-9d4  is  amended  by — 

‘-(b)  dke  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  -(a)-  which  tke  Director  determines  wdl  not  be  re- 

Am vorl  Iav  fiio  -r\  avi a cl  annli  ollAfTHOTif  ixi  niToil o Vtl a  Iav  ao  'PWXll (T 
*  1 l 1 1 1  L  tl  y  1  vl  Till*  I  111  lull  ut  till  cl  11U  Lilly  11 1  Io  cX  V  tllltl  rJ  1  v  y  lUl  l  ill  1 J  *  ttw, 

out  tke  State  plan  -(if  any)-  approved  under  this  part  shad 
ke  available  -(4-)-  for  use  within  suck  State  for  tke  purpose  of 
grants  under  section  218  (b)-j  -(2)-  for  readotment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  subsection  -(e}-j  and  -f3)-  for  reallocation,  or  trans- 
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for  sabjeet  to  section  €44fi  for  use  in  connection  with  other 
programs  under  this  Act  when  the  Director  determines  that 
the  funds  cannot  he  elfeeti-v-efy  or  efficiently  rcallottcd  or 
otherwise  employed  for  purposes  of  this  part.” ;  amt 

42-)-  amending  subsection  -(e)-  to  read  as  follows : 

24c-)-  Reafloti-nont  as  authorized  hy  subsection  -fbf  may 
he  made  from  time  to  time  m  such  States  daring  aay  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fim  Ecallotincnts  of  finals  from 
one  State  shah  he  made  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  saeh  States  under  subsection  4*4 
such  yearj  hat  with  saeh  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
saeh  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  of  -f-f-)-  the  amount  which  the  Director  estimates 
saeh  State  needs  ami  will  be  able  to  use  for  saeh  period  for 
carrying  oat  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and 
4^4  m*y  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  21-8-(b)  in 
saeh  State;  and  the  total  of  saeh  redactions  shall  be  simi¬ 
larly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced:  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  21£-(b)  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  4*)~  for  such 
year.” 
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-fdf  Section  34-8  of  Ike  Economic  Opportunity  Ad  of 
4004  is  amended  to  teed  as  follo-ws:- 


-SPEeiAfc 


&  AtfB  TEACKBB  TRA-INISG 


SeOv  244b  -(a)-  4fet  to  exceed  2h  pep  centum  of  the 
fnnds  appropriated  ot  allocated  to  catty  oat  tins  past  fee  any 
fiscal  yeat  may  f>e  reserved  fot  ase  in  making  special  project 
grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as  authorized  in 
this  seettom 

4)h)-  4he  director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 

or  other  pukhe  or  private  nonprofit 
for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  which  -will  he 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  section  24-2  and 
which — 

£1-f 4)-  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,-  sys¬ 
tems,  materials?  or  programs  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  may  have  national  significance  or  he  of  special 
value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under  this  party 
or 

“-(2)  involve  activities  m  adult  basic  education? 
which  the  Director  del  ermines  arc  so  coupled  with  other 
Ecderaly  federally  assisted,  State?  or  local  programs? 
as  to  have  unusual  promise  m  promoting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low- 
S.  3164 - 2 
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income  persons  with  lassie 
m  seetion  242r 


as 


4he 


shall 


grants  linker  tins  s 


Iat*  1]~>a  vn o In ii cr 

1 VI  tllvJ  JTTtlATrl  v  t 

which  si i all  -(4)-  require  a  local 
or  Ben-Federal  contribution  el  at  least  40  per  eent+un  el  the 
project  eests  wherever  feasible  and  net  ieeensistent  with  the 
purposes  el  this  sectiony  and  -{2}-  assure  that  in  advance  el 
any  grant  an  opportunity  ler  review  and  comment  will  he 
afforded  -{A}-  to  the  State  educational  agency  el  the  State 
in  which  the  project  will  he  carried  on  and  -(H)-  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  -(either  directly  or  through 
the  State  educational  agency)-  in  the  case  ol  any  grants 
not  proposed  to  he  made  to  such  agencies. 

4he  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  -(directly 
or  hy  contract)^-  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer  - 
sitiesy  State  or  local  educational  agencies-,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  providey  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to 

pit  041  ern  o m etynpfnvr!  f 4 i  n/1.1  vn /"Tiitilii  /I  Aco-vil  wv/1  m  qaaIi  a»  O  1  O 

trtgitgv  (to  TTloTl  lit  lUl  o  lUi  liitii  V  lulitiin  ttvoi'l  1  Uv.  u  111  ovv  1 1U1 1  1_  —  j 

with  such  stipends  and  allowancesy  il  any  -( including  travel¬ 
ing  and  subsistence  expenses) lor  persons  undergoing  such 
trainingy  and  their  dependentsy  as  the  Director  may  hy  or 
to  regulation  determiner 
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■ltUBAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY 
Sud  Or  Sediee  302-fa-)-  el  0-te  Eeeeemie  Oppesleeily 
Ad  el  4004  la  amended  fey  sled-dag  eel  “exceeding  $2TeOO 
ie  die  aggregate' 1  feel  inserting  ie  dee  tfeeeeal  Auseldng  ie 
ae  aggregate  iedefetedeess  el  erase  than  $3t500  al  any  eee 
OmeA 

ORA-NT  SUPPORT — SMALL  BUSUfUSS  LOA-U  PROGRAM 
Sue-7  74  -fa-)-  Seedee  402  el  the  Eeeeeeee  Oppeeteelty 
Ad  el  4004  Is  keeefey  redesignated  seedee  402-fa)-  and 
these  Is  added  al  the  end  theeeel  a  ee-w  sehseedae  -ffe-)-  as 
ledewss 

AA)-  Ehe  Eieedee  is  leetkee  aethaeded  le  make  grants 
ley  es  eeetead  withy  pefelie  as  eeepeehl  agencies-, ■  es  cemfei- 
eadees  theeeely  le  pay  ad  as  past  el  the  easts  necessary  le 
enable  seek  agencies  le  psavtde  seseeaingy  eeaesehegy  mae- 
ageeieet  geidaeeey  es  similar  assislaeee  with  sespeel  le  pes- 
sees  es  small  hesiecss  eeeeeses  which  receive  es  may  fee 
eligible  les  assislaeee  e sales  sebsediee  -fafv  Eieaeelal 
assislaeee  aedes  Oils  sitfeseeOee  shah  fee  safejeet  le  Ose  psevi- 
siees  el  seeOee  20 8-  el  Oils  Ad.” 

-ffef  SeeOee  404  el  Ose  Eeeeeeee  Oppostaeity  Ad  el 
4004  is  amended  fey  -fAf  striking  eel  Oie  heading  “dura- 
tlou  OP  program11  ami  inserting  ie  liee  Oieseel  -AuthORJ  * 
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zatiqn  OP  appropriations1’  and  -(44)-  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows-:  “For  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  oat  the  previsions  of  section  40-2-(-b)-7  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J line  3%  1907,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
ry  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
me  hy  law  A 


-VISTA — NEW  PITEE  VIH 


Act  of  -4904  is 


SeOt  8t  -faf  She 
amended  hy — 

at  strihing  oat  section  093l 
-(A)-  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new  title 
Addi  to  read  as  follows-: 

VIII  V-OhCMSRERg  m  SERVICE  SO 
AMERICA 

“statement  oe  purpose 


^SeO:  804.  It  is  the 


of  this  title  to  enable  and 


eneourage 


I  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  hy  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  ah  ages  in  nrhan  areas,  rural  communities,  or  Indian 
reservations,  in  migrant  worker  campy  and  doh  Corps  camps 

oi  w]  /uo  |  f  AlV*  Ia  sd  1 1 )  1 14  1  P  f  i '  fl  / 1  y  /  >]  i  nt  o  i  wl  /  nVAi'/l  inotn 

(111  U  LI"  1 1 1  v  1  oy  L*  *  oil  llirTTtl  t  v  ^  ttvTvltt|/y  cl  1 1 L  l  LUU1  V 1 1  lie  l  L  L"  |/ 1  *  ^  i  c  1 1 1 1  *8 

of  volunteer  tr ariimg  and  service  <  andj  througii  such  pro- 
y  to'  encourage  individuals  from  ah  walks  of  life  to 


make  a 


eg  poverty  in  their  home 
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communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as 

1  W  *  1  1  f  1  O*  IllV 

TTtTrprrrg  jpi  t 


aI  f]  1 

\7T  tllu 


U 


AUTHORITY  ¥0  ESTABLISH  ¥I&TA  PROGRAM 


uc 


‘Sec-.-  802 7  -fa)-  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit? 
select,  train?  and — 

upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations?  refer  volunteers  to  per¬ 
form  duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating  pea- 

AvfrTr  n  P  n  Kin  f  a  av  1  nrui.l  I/vtt/vI  •  n  a  A 

vTTjT  ecu  tt  kJ  tiXf'U  U1  lUvUt  Ivi  V  Ul  y  ell 111 

in  cooperation  with  other  Federal?  State?  or 
focal  agencies  involved,-  assign  volunteers  to  work  -fA-}- 
in  mooting  the  health?  education?  welfare?  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  Irving  on  reservations?  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families?  or  of  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Gobrmbia?  the  Commonweath  of  Puerto  Free? 
Guam,  -American  Samoa?  the  A7-hgm  -Islands, ■  or  the 
-Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands-?  -(F)-  m  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 


mental  retardation 


1  /  \  1 1* 
l 111711 


by  Federal  funds-?  and  -fG}-  hr 
&it^s  or  activities  authorized?  supported,  or  of 

-f/w  o  c< c< .rejn  Ti  r* mi  /I  av  fl  >,ig 

TUT  ubo  lDl/U  llU  U  ttlXtTvT  till  O  i-XUl  • 


—  (h)-  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
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reeeg- 


tkis  section  skak  ke  on  suck  terms  and 
restrictions  on  political  activities  that 

11 1  70  f  1 1  f \  «i  o  1  otn|  n  o  t  \  f  ml  11 14  1 1  r  1  i~i  ry  o  m  All  (Y  flip 

111Z/L  till  iVpc  tittt  Dtttttto  ttr  V  Ulltil  L  111  o  T  nr  111  ^  ttnltnr^  tllL 

or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  keen 
assigned)-  as  tko  Director  mav  determine-;  kut  volunteers 
skak  not  ke  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in 


any 


nor  skak 


ms  under  s 


W  {  )  \  1  \  AAn_ 

OUt7  IJv,  VvJil 


ducted  in  any  State;  witkout  tke  consent  of  tke  Oovernoc: 


voluntfff 


-“Seo.-  803t  Eke 

nil  TT/il  mitooiv  rl  ii  vi  li/r 
trrr  ^v/iiLirtE  t  i  ft  vTtTrxTi^r 

o 

n  ii il  4 r\  T^nl  n  1  i  n  c< c i  pfti  /q/1 

ttxrtt  t'U  V  Ulitrl tv.'vjl o  ttoirt^lltu 

snek  stipend;  not  to 

m  I  nivfonv  I  on  /d  /  n»r< 

VI  V  UlllTltv.  1 1  lkilvlv  1  8 


is  authorised  to  provide  to 
pursuant  to  section  SOk-fu)- 
te  section  $0 k-(af(k-}- 
per  month  -{o-i-  in  tke  ease 
in  accordance  with  standards 


ky  tke  Director;  not  to  exceed  $400  per  month)-; 
suck  hving;  travel;  and  leave  allowances;  and  such  housing; 
transportation  -(including  travel  to  ami  from  tke  place  of 

health  and  dental  care  as  tke  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  aooreoriete  for  their  needsv 


-oimmc-viuoy  of 


OF 


•iksFOr  $04-t  -(a)-  Each  volunteer  under  section  $0$  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  tke  form 
prescribed  ky  section  404-(d)-  of  this  Act;  and  tke  provisions 
of  section  4004  of  th4e  4$r  Ended  States  Dode;  skak  ke 
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witk  respect  ta  suck  aatk  ar  affirmation ;  but 
except  as  pravlded  in  subsection  -fb)-  ©I  tkis  seetiaig  sack 
volunteers  skak  not  be  deemed  ta  be  Federal  employees 
aak  skak  nat  ka  subject  la  Ike  preuisiens  af  laws  relating 
te  Federal  employmcnt7  including  tkese  relating  ta  kaars 

cvP  ~\TTni*ltr  vo  tno  zaP  q ■AiYiT>rvii c- o  4i m  v  p  -n  /I  oyii  1  r\ wi i->1 

v7x  \\  U1 IV  j  1  cl  l  a_  o  v7x  tviti|7t~riuutlt/iTj  tttltt  JL  LtiLl  U1  v  1J1  jix*'  V  ID 


Ak  valunteers  daring  training  pursuant  ta  seetian 
8Q2-(a)  and  sack  valanteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  ta 

tka  same  extant  as  enrekees  al  tka  kab  Carps  anker  seetian 
40k  -fk)-j  -{afy  and  -(d)-  al  tkis  Aek  axeapt  that  lar  purposes 
al  tka  eempatatien  kasarlkak  In  paragraph  -{2-)-  -(44)-  al  see- 

4 1  /~vr~>  1  (  ( •  \  4li  ni  yto  t  t  t  \  f  n  a  ~  />!  ninkoov  c<|~>  nil  1  >  rlorni'ia/l 

HUI1  JL  UU  I  J  1 1  iu  1 1JLU11  lx  lx  V  pu  V  U1  tt  \  Ulttll  tULl  olltlll  Iju  Uv.  l  111UU 

ta  ka  that  received  under  tka  entrance  salary  lar  €48-7- 

4I1  c ^  n^Qifiriio4irtii  A  x«4  zix  1  Q A  O 

ILllttLI  L11U  \jlk oolllLcUIUll  ilut  tTX  lt/l<7* 


U 


nuKca-un  puoguwms  uxb  rueuEe-T 


tr 


(<C 


8eg-;  80ffi  ffika  ©ireeter  Is  autkerked  ta  eanduety  ar  ta 
make  grants^  aantraats  ar  atker  arrangements  witk  appra- 
priate  public  ar  private  nanprakt  argankatiens  lar  tka  ean- 
duat  alj  special  pragrams  In  ffirtkeranca  al  tke  purpasas  al 
tkis  tklcT  8uek  pragrams  skak  be  designed  ta  eneauraga 
mare  ekectlve  ar  better  eaardinated  use  al  vakmteer  services-^ 
including  services  al  iaw-incame  persans?  ar  ta  make  appar- 
tunities  lar  valuntaar  axparianaa  available^  under  prapar 
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1  supervision  and  ler  appropriate  periods^  to  qualified 

2  -who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who  are 

3  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  seek  experi- 

4  enee  may  ke  ef  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest;  4n- 

5  dividcals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  sack  programs 


6  shah  nek  by  virtue  el  snek 


/iv  f i*o  fr  1~w > 

t ITT  1 1  rtlTTT  11  w?  T7V 


7  be  Federal  employees  and  skak  net  ke  subject  te  tke  pre- 

8  visions  el  laws  relating  te  Federal  employment^  including 

9  those  relating  te  kenrs  el  work?  rates  el  compensation,  and 

10  Federal  employee  benefits-}  except  tkat  sack  individuals  who 

11  receive  their  principal  support  er  compensation  with  respect 

13  to  suck  service  er  training  directly  Irem  tke  Director  er  kis 
13  agent  ler  payment  skak  ke  deemed  Federal  employees  te  tke 
11  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  te  section  80k 
13  (a)  (2)  el  this  Aetr  Fet  te  cxeccd  40  per  centum  el  tke 

10  sums  appropriated  er  allocated  Irem  any  appropriations  te 

11  carry  out  this  title  ler  any  fiscal  year  may  ke  used  ler  pre- 
13  grams  under  this  section: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 8 
FeOt  806.  -far)-  Fke  Director  skak  carry  out  tke  pre- 
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21  gram  provided  ler  in  this  title  during  so  muck  el  tke  fiseal 

22  year  ending  dune  kOj  19 667  as  loilows  tke  date  el  enactment 
21  el  tke  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  el  1966,  during 
21  tke  fiseal  year  ending  June  kOy  496-7,  and  during  tke  three 
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fiscal  years?  44r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 

title  (other  thou  section  804)-  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

+ 

Juno  OOy  lOOO^  the  Director  may  utilise  funds  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  4-1  of  Oris 
Aet  during  sueh  year  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  616.  Dor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  8O7  4-90-p  and  the  three  succeed  ■ 
ing  fiscal  yearsy  sueh  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  hy  law--’ 

-(hf  Paragraph  (2 )  -(-A-)-fiv)  of  section  205-(h)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  -1-958  is  amended  hy 


out  Section  00-3-  and  h 


in  hen  thereof  -title 


¥444A 


TCCtt-NICAE  jVMENDM-E-N-'rS 


Sec.  9t  Phe  Economic 
amcsnled  as  follows-? 


Aet  of  1904  is 


-(4)-  -Title  4  of  such  Aet  is  amended  hy  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  before  section  44-0  a  heading  for  that  section  to 
read  “youth  conservator  corps  ; 

-(8)-  Pitle  44  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  hy  redesignating- 
section  24-9  of  part  C  as  section  249— In  and 

-(9)-  Section  24-9-fa)  of  sueh  -Aet  is  anmnded  hy  striking 
out  -‘this  section”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  Auction  2 14  A 
S.  3164 - 3 
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UTfiEFER  EDUeATtON  AOT  OP  -1 -9-6-5 — MORATORIUM  ON 
STUDENT  LOANS  TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 
Seo.  40t  -(a)-  Paragraph  2-(c)  of  section  42-7-(ft)-  el  the 
Higher  -Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Haw  89  -329,-  7P 
Stat.  -1-230)-  is  amended  by  -(A-)-  striking  out  before 
-‘-(hi)  ”  and  -(P)-  inserting  immediately  after  the  phrase 
-‘Peace  €orps  Actj”  the  following!  Aft  -(-iv-)-  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  title  -VI4I-  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1-964— 

-(b)-  Phe  amendments  made  by  this  section  shah  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  FINANCING 
Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other 
than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such  Act),  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  sum  of  $2,496,000 ,000 ,  of  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  or  made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $228,000 ,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  title  7  of  such  Act;  $496,000,000  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I;  $ 150,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  1,  as  added 
by  these  amendments;  $ 1,344,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  II;  $ 65,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  III ;  $ 5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out,  the  provisions  referred,  to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
407,  as  added  by  these  amendments;  $ 160,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V ;  $17 ,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  I  I;  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VIII  as  added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  first 
comma  the  following:  “,  or  under  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title 

D". 

(b) (1)  Sections  141,  221,  321,  503,  and  615  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each  amended  by 
(A)  striking  out  “three’  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “five'’,  and  (B)  striking  out  “succeeding 
fiscal  year”  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three  succeeding  fiscal  years” . 

(2)  Section  407  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “five” . 

(c) (1)  Sections  115  and  208(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking 
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out  “three”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“four”. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216(h)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “two”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  (B)  striking  out 
“shall  be”  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“shall  not  exceed” . 

JOB  CORPS — EN ROLLER  ASSIGNMENT,  STANDARDS  OF 
CONDUCT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 
Sec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

“(e)  Wh  enever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Corps  center  in 
the  region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate 
center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the 
Director ,  such  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  center.  Jf 
no  such  vacancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Corps  center  offering  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

“(f)  Within  Corps  centers,  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In 
the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enroll ces,  dismissals  from 
the  (  lorps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  should  be  made  in 
every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the 
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Corps ,  or  in  the  particular  Corps  center,  will  jeopardize  the 
enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or 
diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
assure  that  each  enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and  eighteen 
months  after  such  completed  enrollment  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

“  ( 1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  enrollee; 

“(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  enrollee; 

“(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in 
his  current  job  and  the  compensation  received  by  him 
in  the  job,  if  any,  immediately  preceding  his  current  job; 
and 

“(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  determined 
by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for  an  effective 
follow-up 

YOUTH  PROG R A  MS — EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 
Sec.  4.  Title  1  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  section  110-1  to  read 
as  follows:  '• 

“ SPECIAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 
“Sec.  110-1.  The  Director  is  authorized,  in  communi¬ 
ties  selected  by  him,  to  conduct  experimental  or  demonstra- 
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lion  projects  providing  youth  employment  and  training  on 
a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  Such  proj¬ 
ects  may  involve  the  use  of  resources  or  authority  under 
both  this  part  and  part  B  of  this  title,  and  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which 
he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  such 
projects  essential  to  a  determination  and  demonstration  of 
their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Director  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  a  full  description  of  actions  taken  and  prog¬ 
ress  made  under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1,  1968.” 
WORK  TRAINING— ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  113(a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
preceding  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

or  (C)  in  training  programs  of  the  same  nature  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  authorized  in  section  204 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended” . 

(b)  Section  113(a)(3)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  or  is  of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  authorized  in  section  204  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended” . 

(c)  Section  114(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
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word  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof :  “Enrollment"  and  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  “age  twenty-two "  the  following: 
“or  who  are  students  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of 
school  or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades" . 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof: 

“TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK- 
STUDY  PROGRAMS"; 

(b)  Redesignating  “Part  D"  as  “Part  E"  and 
renumbering  section  “131"  as  section  “141" ;  and 

(c)  Inserting  the  following  new  part  immediately 
following  part  C : 

“Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution 
of  the  critical  problems  existing  in  particular  communities 
and  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or 
other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas 
of  the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  espe¬ 
cially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons;  (2)  are  of 
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1  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in 

2  such  communities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies 

3  toward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  com- 

4  munity  tensions;  and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate, 

5  are  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  local 

6  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  effectively  all  relevant 

7  programs  of  social  development. 

8  “(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 

9  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 

10  nonprofit  organizations,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other 

11  private  organizations,  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 

12  cost  of  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e)  of 

13  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work  training 

14  and  employment  opportunities  created  under  these  special 

15  programs  are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or 

10  neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the  activities  pursued  are 

17  carried  out  in  the  communities  and  neighborhoods  described  in 

18  subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director 

19  may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are 

20  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level  as 

21  established  for  the  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d) 

22  and  (e). 

23  “ (c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  im- 

24  pose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
23  assure  that  no  program  assistance  under  this  paid  will  result 


in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  and  to  assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  will  he  appropriate  and  rea- 
onable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  per¬ 
formed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 
“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
1  Director  shall  establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  re- 
8  quirements  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
maximum  coordination  ivith  community  action  programs 
!'■ 1  approved  pursuant  to  title  II-A  of  this  Act." 

REPRESENTATION  ON  COMMUNITY  ACTION  BOARDS 
Sec.  7.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
)f  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agen- 
-  J  ies  to  establish  procedures  under  which  representative  groups 
^  of  the  poor  including  but  not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the 
Iderly,  and  the  rural  population,  which  feel  themselves  in- 
1  adequately  represented  on  their  community  action  agency 
-0  oolicy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  representation  on 
<uch  board.” 

CRITERIA  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  8.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
let  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
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sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  include 
requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency  responsible  for 
a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer  such 
program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size  and 
complexity  of  such  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and 
size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  is  subject 
to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular  or  periodic 
audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations 
and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the 
Director  in  connection  with  proposals  or  applications  for 
the  renewal,  expansion,  or  modification  of  any  such  pro¬ 
gram;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  maintains  records  and 
internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document  compliance 
with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  bearing 
exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program 
is  earned  on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of 
such  program .  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any 
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candidate  for  public  office ;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of 
each  such  agency  are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  com¬ 
pensated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as  promoting 
efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds.'  ’ 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub¬ 
section  (f)  and  by  inserting  immediately  following  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private 
organization  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work 
training  and  employment  programs  for  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  involving  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
physical,  social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  area  served  in  fields  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment, 
and  public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (A)  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  entry  level  employment  opportunities,  (B)  provide 
maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employ¬ 
ment  without  Federal  assistance,  and  (C)  be  combined  with 
necessary  educational,  training,  counseling,  and,  transporta- 
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tion  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may 
be  needed.” 

(b)  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

“(g)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  allowance  per  meeting  for  attendance  at  neigh¬ 
borhood  community  action  council  or  committee  meetings  and 
for  the  reimbursement  of  other  necessary  expenses  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  councils  or  committees  who  are  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in  order  to  insure 
and  encourage  their  maximum  feasible  participation  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  community  action 
programs:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  payments  shall 
be  made  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  a  community  action  agency. 

“(h)(1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  planning  the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  plan¬ 
ning  services,  including  the  dissemination  of  family  planning 
information  and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  established 
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by  the  community  action  agency  and  who  desire  such  informa¬ 
tion,  assistance,  or  supplies. 

“(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains 
and  is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carry  in  y 
out  any  program  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  applicant 
will  establish  and  follow  procedures  designed  to  insure  that — 

(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  in¬ 
formation,  medical  supervision  or  supplies  which  such 
individual  states  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical 
supervision  or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  volun¬ 
tarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 
“(3 )  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the 

applicant  under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the 
receipt  of  services  from  or  participation  in  any  other  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — PROHIBITION 
Sec.  10.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  “or  for  any  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram,  as  described  in  title  11(B).” 
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1  COMMUNITY  ACTION — PERSONNEL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

2  TRAINING 

3  Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

4  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  folloics: 

5  “ TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

6  uSec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either 

7  directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  tech¬ 
's  nical  assistance  to  communities  in  developing,  conducting, 
9  and  administering  community  action  programs,  and  (2) 

10  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  needed  to  develop, 

11  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services 

12  or  other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs  or  other- 

13  wise  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 

14  is  also  authorized,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this 

15  section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or  209(h),  to  make  special 

16  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise 

17  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  purposes  of 

18  this  part,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred 

19  persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged 

20  in,  such  assignments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assignment 

21  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any 

22  grantee 

23  ( b )  The  first  sentence  of  section  207  of  the  Economic 

24  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  heading  of  such  section 
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are  amended  by  deleting  the  word  “training’  and  the  commas 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it. 

INDEPENDENT  FUNDING — COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi¬ 
ble,  give  preference  to  programs  and  projects  which  are 
components  of  a  community  action  program  approved  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  of 
the  Act  in  a  manner  designed  to  enhance  community-wide 
cooperation  and  action  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  local  community  action  agencies  in  carrying  out  projects 
in  communities  pursuant  to  this  part. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an  independently 
funded  program  may  help  ease  conflict  or  provide  more  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency,  or  is  more  economical,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  independently  funded 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  in 
addition  to  the  community  action  agency.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  an  independently  funded  agency  is  one  which 
operates  programs  of  a  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have 
broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its  policy¬ 
making  board.  , 
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“(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  independently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in 
accordance  with  sections  210  and  617  where  the  Director 
determines  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

“(d)  If  projects  are  of  a,  regional  nature  and  can  be 
more  efficiently  operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with,  independently  funded,  public  and 
private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  such  projects.” . 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  13.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
11)64  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  section  211-1  to  read 
as  follows: 

“ COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  211-1.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  order  to  provide  assistance  necessary  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  health 
services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed — 

“(1 )  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utiliza- 
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tion  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  'provision 
of  comprehensive  health  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental  and  follow-up 
services,  together  with  facilities  and  rehabilitation  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  therewith;  and 

“( 2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily 
accessible  to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished 
in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with 
their  participation,  and  wherever  possible  are  combined 
with,  or  included  within  arrangements  for  providing, 
employment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed 
by  the  families  and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
health  agencies  and  take  such  steps,  or  impose  such  condi¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  certain  that  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  under  competent  professional  supervision 
and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services  related,  to  this 
section  are  furnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  in  order  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation 
in  such  program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  such 
services. 

“(b)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at 
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least  annually  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  statement 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  this 
section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health  services. 
The  Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  health  problems  particularly  significant  to 
low-income  persons. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure 
(by  grant  or  contract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  authorized  under  this  section,  including 
their  relationship  to  and  impact  on  the  adequacy  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  all  relevant  programs  and  services  for  meeting  total 
health  needs.  Deports  of  such  studies,  together  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  care  to 
offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and,  the  Congress.” . 

RURAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY  AND  INDEMNITY 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economc  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “exceeding 
$2,500  in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “re¬ 
sulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at 
any  one  time” . 
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(b)  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

a)  inserting  “(1)”  immediately  after  “ Provided, 
That” ;  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and  (2) 
a  cooperative  organization  formed  by  and  consisting  of 
members  of  an  Indian  tribe  (including  any  tribe  with 
whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has 
been  terminated)  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  or  in  manufacturing  products,  on  an 
Indian  reservation  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case 
of  tribes  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
cooperative  organization  within  the  purview  of  this 
clause” . 

(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ June  30,  1966”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ June  30,  1967” . 

GRANT  SUPPORT — SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  redesignated  section  402(a)  and 
there  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants 
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to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening,  counseling, 
management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  noth  respect  to 
persons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  208  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  the  heading  “dura¬ 
tion  of  program"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “authori¬ 
zation  of  appropriations ”  and  (B)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  section  402(b),  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO.  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
authorize  by  law.” 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “three”  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “four” . 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies,  including  consultations  with  appropriate 
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agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  (A)  to 
develop  programs  providing  employment  opportunities,  pub¬ 
lic  service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the  elderly  poor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  to  determine 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such 
programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  such  authority 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  AGENCIES 

Sec.  17.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “subject  to  pro¬ 
visions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at 
all  operating  levels,  which  shall  include  the  furnishing  of 
complete  operational  information  by  such  other  agencies  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity" . 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  18.  Section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

u POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  any  overall  community  action 
agency  which  assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs 
and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
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a  State  or  local  agency;  ami  for  purposes  of  the  first  sentence 
of  sections  1501  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  chapter  any  agency 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such  Act)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

“(b)  The  Director ,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  maimer  involving  the  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting, 
or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  program  with,  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity  designed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office.'' 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  19.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Council) ,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-one  members  appointed,  for  staggered  terms 
and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  President. 
Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general 
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and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a 
year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

'‘(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

-a)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  mat¬ 
ters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

“(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of 
programs  under  this  Act  and  make  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  (A)  the  improvement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  (C)  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  such  programs  with  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals  and  families. 
Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for 
changes  in  this  Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1967.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations:’ 
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CONDUCT  OF  PROGRAMS— SALARY  LIMITS 
Sec.  20.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  section  610-1  to  read 
as  follows: 

“LIMITATION  ON  SALARIES — LISTING  OF  CERTAIN 

EMPLOYEES 

“Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  none  of 
the  funds  advanced  or  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant ,  contract, 
or  agreement  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  parts  A,  B, 
and  D  of  title  I,  part  A  of  title  II,  and  part  B  of  title  III, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  engaged  in  administering  or  conducting  any  pro¬ 
gram  referred  to  in  such  provisions  ( except  a  person  compen¬ 
sated  as  provided  for  in  section  602  of  this  Act)  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  compensation  paid  for  comparable  work  in  the  area 
or  locality  in  which  the  program  activities  assisted  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  are  carried  out: 
Provided,  That  the  Director  may  authorize  exceptions  to 
the  limitation  stated  in  this  section  in  those  situations  in  which 
he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  because  of  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  or  because  the  duties  involved  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  job  are  such  as  to  require  the  payment  of  higher  salary 
in  order  to  attract  qualified  personnel. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
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fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  officers  or  employees 
whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were  receiving  at 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $ 10,000  or  more  per 
year,  together  with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each 
such  person  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid  from 
funds  advanced  or  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  does  not  contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure  the 
furnishing  of  information  required  by  the  preceding  sentence A 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Sec.  21.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

“coordination  of  government  training  programs 

“Sec.  618.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the  President's 
Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the  effec¬ 
tive  coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  within  the 
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executive  branch  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
employability . 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“( 1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  provides  and  develops  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  the  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained.”. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 
Sec.  22.  (a)  Title  TV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1904  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

“ PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 
“Sec.  019.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate  to  insure  that 
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the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  in  this  Act 
The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall,  submit  at 
least  annually  to  the  Congress  a  joint,  or  combined  report 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made  under  this 
section 


(b)  Section  2  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the 
policy  of  this  Act.” 

(c) (1)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “with  reduced  F ederal 
expenditures ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  comparable 
costs”. 

(2)  Sections  111  and  112  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  the  words  “State  and  community" .  Section  111 
is  further  amended  by  striking  the  word  “nonprofit”  immedi¬ 
ately  following  “public  agencies  and  private” . 

(3)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  following  “(other  than  political  parties)"  the 
following:  “,  and  may  contract  with  other  private  organiza¬ 
tions,”  .  Section  112  is  further  amended,  by  inserting  “or 
private"  immediately  following  “provided  by  local  public". 
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(4)  Section  113(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
“State  or  local  program ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “State, 
local  or  private  program  ".  Section  113(a)(1)  is  amended 
by  striking  “nonprofit”  after  the  words  “ sponsored  by  pri¬ 
vate"’ . 

(5)  Section  113(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  “;  and”  at  the  end  thereof  and,  by  adding  after 
“ Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare’  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “:  Provided  further,  That  where  appropriate,  such 
services  may  be  provided  through  contract  with  private  high 
schools,  vocational  and  other  educational  facilities ;  and” . 

(6)  Section  114(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
“nonprofit”  after  “public  agencies  or  private” . 

VISTA — NEW  TITLE  VIII 

Sec.  23.  ( a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new  title  VIII  to 
read  as  follows : 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and 
encourage  volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  by  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities,  or 
Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job 
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( 'orps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  co¬ 
ordinate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service ;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all 
icalks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty  in 
their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

“authority  to  establish  vista  program 
“Sec.  802.  ( a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit, 
select,  train,  and — 

“(i)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  per¬ 
form  duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating 
poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A) 
in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory/  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction 
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or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of 
a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  ( including 
restrictions  on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recog¬ 
nize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons 
or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  inferred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  ivork  in 
any  State,  nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  any  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“ VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
all  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the  case 
of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month), 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
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“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  vnth  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
section  802(a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“special  programs  and  projects 
“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to 
make  grants,  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  appro- 
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priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services 
including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and,  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who  ar f> 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interst.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that,  such  individuals  who 
receive  their  principal  support  or  compensation  with  respect 
to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director  or  his 
agent,  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802 
(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section. 
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“ AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  this  title  during  so  much  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1067,  as  follows  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1068,  and,  during  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1067 ,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  gears,  such  sums  may  he  approp¬ 
riated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  lair." 

(h)  Paragraph  (2)(A)(iv)  of  section  205(h)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “section  603"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 

vnr. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  24.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Title  J  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  before  section  110  a  heading  for  that  section  to 
read  “youth  conservation  corps” ; 

(2)  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  219  of  part  C  as  section  219-1;  and 

(3)  Section  213(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “this  section ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214” 
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(4)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“ Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"’ . 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 — MORATORIUM  ON 
STUDENT  LOANS  TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 
Sec.  25.  (a)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  section  427(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329,  79 
Stat.  1239)  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “or”  before 
“(Hi)”  and  (B)  inserting  immediately  after  the  phrase 
“Peace  Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 
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September  29,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


23451 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGKjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hquse. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  ladled  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  314] 

Adair  Griffiths  \  Nix 

Albert  Gubser  \  O'Brien 

Anderson,  Hagan,  Ga.  \  O'Hara,  Ill. 

Tenn.  Hanna  \  O'Konski 

Ashley  Hays  'Olsen,  Mont. 

Aspinall  Hubert  (XNeill,  Mass. 

Bow  Holland  Pifoie 

Bray  Howard  Poag 

Callaway  Jones,  Mo.  Pool 

Carter  Kee  Pucins> 

Conyers  Keith  Rees 

Craley  King,  N.Y.  Resnick 

Daddario  Kluczynski  Robison 

Denton  Kupferman  Rogers,  Tex. 

Derwlnski  Landrum  Roncallo 

Dickinson  Latta  Roybal 

DingeU  Long,  La.  Scott 

Dow  Long,  Md.  Sickles 

Downing  McClory  Smith,  N.Y. 

Dulski  McEwen  Steed 

Dyal  Mackle  Stephens 

Edwards,  La.  Mallllard  Thompson,  Tex. 

Ellsworth  Martin,  Ala.  Todd 

Evans,  Colo.  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

Fisher  Mathias  Udall 

Flynt  Monagan  Utt 

Ford,  Morrison  Watkins 

William  D.  Morse  Watson 

Fulton,  Pa.  Morton  Whltener 

Gialmo  Moss  WlUis 

Gray  Murray  Wright 

Greigg  Nedzi 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  September 
30,  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman/from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


DISTRICT  OF  COL1 
ACT 


Mr.  McMILLAhK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  11487)  tn  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  /6sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  staternent  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  jfcne  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th6  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1966.) 

Mr.  McMILLAN  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


Item 


3IA  REVENUE 
1966 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  latest 
estimates  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  Office,  as  to  increased  annual 
revenues  to  be  expected  from  enactment 
of  the  1966  revenue  bill,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  expected  to  accrue  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1967,  are 
as  follows :  / 


Alcohol  and  spirits. 

Beer- 

Motor  vehicle  excise. 

Cigarettes: 

(a)  Sales  tax. 

(b)  Excise  increase.. 

Income  tax. 

Transient  room  increase. 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  tax. 

Total,  this  bill. 

Total  District  of  Columbia  revenues  this  year  without  Fedptal  payment. 


Total  revenue  available  to  District  of  Columbia. _ 

idd  to  this:  / 

Possible  Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia  under  this  bill _ 

Additional  borrowing  authority  to  District  of  Columbia  under  this  bill  for  capital 
'  improvements _ _ 

Additional  borrowing  authority  for  District  of  Columbia  highways,  District  of 

Federal  share . . J— 

/ 


Total- 

Plus  Federal  gra?lts  to  the  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 
Available  to  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 


Annual 
increase  in 
revenue 


$1,530 

.295 

1.500 

1.300 
1.  800 
6.000 
.530 
2.  000 


13.965 


Increase 
during  fiscal 
year  1967 


$9. 16 
313.  87 


323.03 

60 

25 


35 

315 


350 


758.03 
'  125. 12 


883. 15 


1  See  following  table. 

Federal  grants  to  ttTi\pistrict  of  Columbia 
( 1 967/estirnates ) 1 


r 


1.  Executive  Office- . 

2.  Qenjjfal  administration _ 

3.  Urban  renewal _ 

4.  Public  Library. . . 

6.  Surveyor _ _ _ 

6/  Police  Department _ 

7.  Fire  Department _ 

8.  Civil  defense . 

9.  Juvenile  court _ 

10.  Court  of  general  sessions.. . 

11.  Corrections . . ,... 

12.  Licenses . . . 

13.  Public  schools... . . 

14.  Recreation - 

15.  Vocational  rehabilitation... 

16.  Public  health . 

17.  Public  welfare . . . 

18.  Highways _ 

19.  Sanitary  engineering _ 

Total . . . 


Federal 

District  of 
Columbia 
matching 
funds 

$34,339 

251,248 

\  $16,726 

3,  500, 000 

454,  361 

>21,  780 

6,  814 

\  767 

1, 189, 128 

15\400 

10,800 

1,5<X) 

321,200 

69,  785, 

8,557 

950> 

61,090 

288,399 

40, 872 

49, 137 

15,  547,  936 

1,271,537 

1,  759, 103 

262, 438 

1,  805, 129 

696,  615 

8,  950, 705 

3,224, 302 

18, 383,  931 

10, 408,  565 

72,221,379 

13, 438. 500 

285,  502 

427,  501 

125, 129, 258 

30, 796, 928 

1  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners’  figures  revised 
to  July  20, 1966  (Department  of  General  Administration, 
Budget  Office,  District  of  Columbia). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itseif 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  title  I,  ending  on  line  5, 
page  8,  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 

I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  3  on  line  18  before  the 
quotation  marks  insert  the  following:  “The 
Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  cost  of  operating  Job  Corps  Centers 
[excluding  capital  costs]  shall  not  exceed 
$7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  centers.” 

[Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  addressed  the 
Committee.  Her  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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[Mr.  QIJIE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  state  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
before  I  propose  my  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  that  I  realize  it  comes  too  late  on 
a  point  of  order,  and  it  would  lie  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
st&tc  it 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
point  of  order  been  made  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  is  it  not  true  that  this  is, 
in  essence,  a  vote  on  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  proposed  both  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  and  by  motion  on 
yesterday,  without  a  subsequent  change 
in  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
think  not.  The  amendment  yesterday 
was  for  $7,000  and  this  amendment  is 
for  $7,500. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  more  dramatically 
illustrates  the  embarrassment  of  those 
who  support  the  Job  Corps  in  its  present 
form  than  this  amendment.  We  are 
admitting  to  the  country  that  the  Job 
Corps  camps  cannot  be  run  if  we  place 
a  limit  per  enrollee  of  less  than  $7,500 
per  year. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  colloquy  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
1  Mr.  Quie]  mentioned,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  testimony,  that  there 
are  area  vocational  residential  schools 
that  are  operating  on  an  average  of 
$2,600  per  enrollee.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  contested  that 
and  said: 

It  could  not  be  done,  could  not  possibly  be 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it.  If  you  go 
around  the  United  States,  you  will  not  find 
these  figures,  they  do  not  exist. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  our 
subcommittee  on  July  12.  When  we  go 
into  the  full  House  again,  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  include  this  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  from  the  vocational  educators 
from  the  Mahoning  Valley  School  in 
Ohio  in  which  they  testified  that,  includ¬ 
ing  capital  costs  with  enrollees  on  the 
basis  of  6  months  or  1  year,  they  have  an 
average  operating  cost  of  $2,607  per  year. 
This  school  is  taking  Job  Corps  rejects 
and  dropouts  in  some  instances.  They 
have  an  80-  to  85-percent  job  connection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  also  place  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  as  to  the  results 
in  this  vocational  education  school — and 
there  are  others  very  much  like  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  in  the  testimony  commented 
very  favorably  and  said  he  also  believes 
that  this  training  could  be  done  in  Job 
Corps  camps  at  a  level  comparable  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  area  voca¬ 


tional  schools  and  we  should  transfer 
money  to  the  area  vocational  schools 
rather  than  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposing  my  original 
amendment  that  it  be  limited  to  $5,000, 
and  then  in  opposing  my  amendment, 
as  amended,  by  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  to  make  it  $7,000,  the 
proponents  indicated  that  we  were  not 
going  to  get  down  to  $7,700  for  2  years 
in  the  average  cost  per  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps  camps.  The  $7,000  figure  was 
going  to  kill  the  Job  Corps,  they  said. 

Well,  we  are  playing  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  game  of  auction  here.  They  are 
going  up  to  $7,500  and  saying,  “We  can 
live  within  this  figure.” 

I  am  fearful  that  perhaps  when  we 
get  into  conference  this  figure  will  be 
dropped  out  because  by  that  time  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  have  told  our  friends, 
“No,  we  cannot  live  within  this  figure.” 

This  amendment  is  offered  sincerely 
by  tire  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  because  she,  as  she  spoke  cou¬ 
rageously  yesterday,  indicated  her  belief, 
as  it  is  my  belief,  that  the  costs  in  the 
Job  Corps  are  outrageous.  It  is  not  just 
a  question  of  wasting  taxpayers’  money, 
it  is  also  a  question  of  wasting  money 
that  could  be  used  to  help  many  more 
youngsters. 

Mi*.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  I  listened  quite  attentively  to  the 
colloquy. 

Of  course,  we  have  two  kinds  of  cen¬ 
ters  or  corps.  One  is  the  conservation 
camp  which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  run 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  State  agencies.  The  costs 
fpr  running  them  are  cheaper  than  the 
other  camps. 

Then  I  looked  at  some  of  the  other 
camps,  after  I  read  the  colloquy  this 
morning,  and  I  find,  for  example,  that 
Kilmer,  is  run  by  Federal  Electric; 
Tongue  Point  by  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon;  Gary,  Tex.,  by  the  Texas  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation;  Atterbury,  Ind.,  by 
Philco;  Custer  by  United  States  Indus¬ 
tries;  Parks,  Calif.,  by  Litton  Industries; 
and  Rodman,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by 
IBM. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  this.  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me 
that  private  enterprise  is  charging  the 
Government  too  much  and  that  they  are 
not  efficient  in  running  these  camps? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  answer  from  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  additional  minutes. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Some  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps  that  have  been  run  by 
private  enterprise  have  worked  out  rea¬ 
sonably  well  in  costs.  Some  of  them 
have  not.  The  problem  is  that  we  have 
set  up  a  national  program  in  which  the 
Job  Corps  officials  in  OEO  have  laid 
down  no  clear  guidelines.  They  have  no 
clear  guidelines.  They  have  given  con¬ 
tracts  willy-nilly,  to  different  organiza¬ 
tions  and  said  “Now,  you  just  go  along 
with  this.”  And  then  they  said,  in  the 
urban  camps  particularly,  that  they 
would  take  up  to  2,000  or  2,500  young¬ 
sters  into  the  camp.  Then  they  told  the 
people  running  the  camp,  “You  do  not 
have  full  control  over  discipline.  You 
can  not  discharge  the  youngsters.” 
They  have  all  been  limited  in  certain 
ways  as  to  how  they  can  run  the  camps. 

But  I  tell  you  it  is  not  our  concern 
here  just  whether  private  enterprise  is 
doing  the  job  well  or  not  in  the  Job 
Corps  camps.  The  point  is  that  who¬ 
ever  is  doing  it  is  doing  it  too  expensive¬ 
ly,  and  we  have  found  the  expense  of  the 
educational  institutions  running  them 
has  also  been  very  high  or  higher. 

Finally,  we  have  found  that  whoever 
is  running  the  camps,  when  the  boys  and 
girls  graduate,  they  are  too  often  just 
dropped  into  society. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Which  of  the  private 
Industry  corporations  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman? 
You  said  that  some  are,  some  are  not. 
Which  are? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  probably 
Camp  Breckinridge  has  been  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  and  was  so  recognized  until  this 
spring.  It  may  now  be  back  on  the  rails 
again.  We  hope  so.  We  hope  that  At- 
tabury  will  get  back  on.  It  has  been  a 
total  failure  in  terms  of  its  operation 
until  its  transfer.  Camp  Kilmer  has 
certainly  not  worked  out  well  in  most 
instances.  But  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes.  Some  of  the  private 
enterprises  running  these  camps  have 
insisted  on  having  more  control  over 
operations  themselves. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  be  given  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  suggest  another 
question  that  might  well  be  asked  in  this 
debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  just 
directed  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  said  “Which  one 
of  these  pirvate  industries  is  not  running 
the  Job  Corps  at  a  reasonable  figure?” 
I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  asked 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  “Do  you 
think  that  $13,000  per  enrollee  per  year 
is  the  best  way  that  we  can  run  a  Job 
Corps  center?  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  figure  when  we  are  spending 
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in  the  country  on  an  average  of  $484 
per  student  in  school,  and  turning  out 
more  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ter?” 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  because  I 
thought  the  amendment  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  now  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  moment  about  the  middle  income 
group.  It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  this 
is  a  group  that  the  House  is  ignoring  in 
all  our  great  society  programs.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  person  who  is  on  social 
security.  I  am  speaking  of  the  person 
who  has  an  annual  income  somewhere  in 
the  area  of  $4,000  to  $7,000,  and  is  trying 
to  raise  a  family,  and  is  honestly  trying 
to  see  to  it  that  his  youngsters  do  not 
become  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps 
center. 

I  would  like  to  have  us  turn  our  atten- 
ion  to  them,  and  see  if  we  are  going  to 
impoverish  them  and  their  families  un¬ 
der  the  nationalization  that  we  can 
spend  any  sums  to  strengthen  the  Job 
Corps  program. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  read  a  few  quotations 
from  some  letters  that  we  have  in  our 
files.  This  is  from  one  person  in  my 
district  who  said: 

Our  income  does  not  reach  $7,000  a  year, 
and  we  pay  taxes  plus  college  costs  for  our 
child,  and  yet  it  is  a  struggle.  But  who 
cares?  Our  Government  won’t  reimburse 
us  for  any  of  the  expenses  we  have  if  our 
children  stay  in  school. 

If  they  have  $7,000  for  an  entire  fam¬ 
ily,  I  suggest  that  the  figure  of  $13,000 
Is  too  high  for  1  year  for  one  enrollee 
for  a  Job  Corps  center,  whether  it  is  run 
by  a  school,  a  private  industry,  or  who¬ 
ever  it  is  run  by. 

In  another  letter  I  have,  it  says: 

Your  approach  to  the  poverty  program  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  The  tax  laws  al¬ 
low  only  $600  per  year  for  each  dependent 
in  the  family,  and  the  family  is  expected  to 
accomplish  what  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  with  10  to  20  times  as  much 
money. 

An  amount  of  $7,500  is  more  generous 
than  I  would  really  recommend.  It  is 
an  outside  figure.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  demand  economy  and  well-run 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty — and 
not  wage  a  war  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
taxpayers  who  are  themselves  close  to 
the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  say  this  in  further  answer  to 
the  gentleman’s  question.  The  issue  of 
whether  these  camps  are  run  by  private 
enterprise,  by  schools,  or  by  some  other 
agency  is  not  the  question.  The  issue 
is  that  in  all  of  them  the  cost  is  too 
high.  It  runs  right  through  all  of  them, 
across  the  scale,  whoever  is  running  the 
camp.  The  costs  are  excessively  high. 

In  addition,  all  the  evidence  thus  far 
is  that  they  are  not  doing  the  job  as 
effectively  as  the  area  vocational  schools 
are  doing  it.  They  are  not  putting  a 
high  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  into 
jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line.  They  spill 
them  out  into  regional  offices,  which 
then  try  to  pick  them  up.  In  effect, 
most  of  them  are  dropped  into  the  com¬ 
munity  with  no  help,  or  perhaps  with 


the  same  kind  of  help  they  would  have 
had  if  they  had  never  gone  into  a  Job 
Corps  camp. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Congress  putting 
our  stamp  of  approval  in  effect  on  the 
cost  of  $7,500  per  year  per  enrollee.  We 
are  in  a  position  of  favoring  $7,500  rather 
than  $9,100  or  $9,700.  But  what  an  awful 
choice  we  are  given.  What  an  awful 
confession  it  is  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  say  that  we  cannot  run 
these  camps  for  less. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  has  nearly  used 
up  all  the  time  I  would  have  asked  him 
to  yield  to  me.  I  wanted  to  say  we  are 
not  saying  that  these  costs  have  to  be 
$7,500  a  year.  This  is  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  yes¬ 
terday  said  they  cannot  get  down  to 
$7,700  in  2  years. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
If  the  gentleman  will  check  the  Record, 
he  will  find  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  what  did  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  talked  about  $7,500 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  mentioned.  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  dis¬ 
agrees,  then  perhaps  it  was  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  Ford], 
who  said  they  could  not  get  down  to 
$7,700  in  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

We  are  not  trying  to  set  a  $7,500  floor 
under  this  thing.  I  say  that  unequivo¬ 
cally.  This  is  a  ceiling,  not  a  floor.  This 
is  the  upper  limit  and  not  the  lower  limit. 
This  is  not  just  one  person,  because  the 
average  term  of  the  enrollee  is  only 
around  9  months.  So  the  cost  per  en¬ 
rollee  will  come  down  as  we  go  along. 

We  made  an  honest  mistake  3  years 
ago,  based  upon  the  best  evidence  that 
was  given  to  us  at  the  time.  We  thought 
the  costs  were  going  to  be  lower  than 
they  are.  We  underestimated  them. 
Everybody  did.  No  one  dreamed  the 
problem  would  be  half  as  tough  as  it  is. 
This  is  the  reason  why  costs  are  high. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Farnum],  pointed  out,  this,  of  course,  is 
being  carried  on  under  private  enterprise 
by  the  best  people  in  the  management 
area  we  have  in  the  United  States :  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Litton  In¬ 
dustries,  Graflex,  and  Packard  Bell.  All 
of  them  are  doing  the  best  job  they  can 
do  to  keep  the  cost  down.  I  have  been  to 
centers  and  camps  and  talked  to  these 
people,  and  I  know  they  are  trying  to 
keep  the  cost  down. 

But  when  we  have  to  give  a  person  a 
set  of  false  teeth,  who  has  never  had  any 
dental  work  done  in  his  life,  or  we  have 
to  operate  on  a  man  for  a  double  hernia, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  problems  including 
psychological  problems,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  rebuilding- of  the 
human  beings. 

What  is  the  alternative  if  we  do  not 


intercept  these  people?  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  by  not  starting  earlier  in 
this  area,  with  the  home  and  family  and 
school,  and  not  letting  this  problem  go  as 
long  as  it  has. 

We  must  intercept  these  people  some¬ 
where  in  society.  We  have  to  break  this 
continuous  cycle  of  poverty,  this  con¬ 
tinuous  regeneration  of  another  cycle  of 
poverty.  If  we  do  not  spend  the  money 
now  to  make  the  cure  we  might  end  up 
with  some  person  “riding  a  rocking 
chair”  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  tune  of 
$100,000,  not  $7,500.  We  might  be  carry¬ 
ing  that  same  person,  in  one  of  our  penal 
institutions  for  a  lifetime,  or  almost  a 
lifetime,  or  in  one  of  our  mental  health 
institutions. 

I  agree  we  are  limited  here.  We  are 
making  mistakes  because  we  did  not 
start  earlier. 

We  have  a  bill  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  H.R.  11322,  which  would  make 
an  earlier  start.  I  hope  we  can  get  bi¬ 
partisan  support  for  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  I  agree  with  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side,  we  have 
a  job  to  do.  We  will  get  it  done.  We  will 
keep  the  costs  down.  American  private 
industry  and  the  public  school  system 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  merely  wished  to  point 
out  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
record,  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul 
R.  Hunt,  dean  of  occupational  studies, 
Washtenau  Community  College,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  before  the  General  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Education,  July  13,  Mr. 
Hunt  said: 

Part  (b)  of  Congressman  Perkins’  first 
point  has  to  do  with  residential  vocational 
schools.  When  it  was  first  announced  that 
such  schools  might  become  a  reality  in 
Michigan,  it  created  much  enthusiasm  among 
those  of  us  who  were  working  in  large  cities 
or  rural  school  districts  where  youths  live 
who  definitely  need  to  be  relocated  to  relieve 
them  of  surroundings  that  are  not  conducive 
to  furthering  their  education.  Such  schools, 
if  administered  correctly,  would  help  youths 
experience  a  wider  vision  of  themselves  and 
the  world  of  work.  Such  schools  could  pro¬ 
vide  occupational,  vocational  and  technical 
training  in  addition  to  remedial  health  and 
academic  programs.  Such  schools,  it  was 
thought,  could  deal  with  the  human  side  of 
community  life  and  not  be  involvuntary  or 
custodial  in  any  way.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  residential  vocational  schools  for  the 
truly  educationally,  culturally  and  adult  de¬ 
prived  youth.  By  adult-deprived,  I  mean 
those  youths  who  have  very  limited  contact 
with  a  good  adult  model.  These  are  the 
kind  of  adults  that  provide  the  guardianship 
that  youth  needs. 

For  a  while  we  saw  some  hope  in  the  Job 
Corps  center  in  Michigan  for  some  youths. 
The  Center  does  a  good  job  with  those  highly 
selected  youths  who  enter  the  Corps.  For 
example,  youths  coming  to  our  Michigan 
center  are  of  average  intelligence,  in  good 
health,  a  reasonably  good  record  in  their 
community,  and  are  closely  associated  with 
that  level  of  student  in  school  we  call  the 
“C”  average. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  You  mean  the  Job  Corps  Is 
not  selecting  the  real  poor  student,  poor 
youngster,  that  is  from  the  intercity  slums 
who  is  below  the  “C"  average? 

Mr.  Hunt.  "Poor”  is  a  relative  concept. 
I  would  say  in  this  case  they  are  more  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  average  “C”  student  we  experience 
in  our  typical  comprehensive  high  school 
program. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  still  overlooking 
the  real  disadvantaged  youngster? 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  this  case,  yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Have  you  been  through  the 
Job  Corps  center  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  interviewed  the  young¬ 
sters? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  observed  it  closely? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  have  not  found  this  real 
hard  core  so-called  disadvantaged  youngster 
that  we  are  seeking  to  do  something  for  in 
the  residential  schools,  vocational  schools, 
enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Having  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  youths  I  found  in  the  Job  Corps 
center  with  the  youths  I  worked  with  in 
the  intercity,  no. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  real  tough  cases,  on 
which  one  would  expect  to  have  high 
costs.  What  Mr.  Hunt  is  speaking  of, 
in  Michigan,  are  those  enrollees  they 
should  be  able  to  train  for  at  least  as 
little  as  the  residential  training  centers, 
which,  as  I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
averages  a  cost  of  $2,600. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell L 

Mr.  GOODELL.  To  clarify  the  record 

1  read  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday,  page  23187 : 

We  have  a  breakdown  from  the  OEO,  it 
shows  in  the  coming  year  $8,120.  In  the 
year  after  that  it  is  $7,765. 

Subsequently,  on  the  following  page, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Ford]  stated: 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  just  a  few  moments  ago 
told  the  Congress  very  candidly  that  we  do 
not  expect  the  cost  per  enrollee  to  get  below 
$7,765  per  year  until  sometime  after  fiscal 
year  1968. 

We  are  playing  with  figures  here.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  could  not  go  below  $7,800  for 

2  years  and  now  we  can  go  to  $7,500. 
Obviously  we  will  accept  the  amendment, 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  available. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done. 
You  have  already  rejected  a  more  real¬ 
istic  ceiling.  I  would  certainly  not  vote 
against  a  ceiling  when  we  have  had  all 
of  these  fine  sincere  people  telling  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  must  go  to 
$9,100  or  to  $9,700  in  order  to  save  these 
poor  youngsters.  We  will  vote  for  a 
$7,500  ceiling  and  accept  the  gentle¬ 
woman’s  contribution,  but  we  believe  it 
should  be  far  lower  than  that,  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  I  am  sure, 
does  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
3,  line  18,  strike  out  “45,000”  and  Insert 
"30,000”. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if, 
coupled  with  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
that  was  just  adopted,  we  would  pin  this 
down  to  about  the  level  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  that  we  presently  have — and 
the  last  figure  I  saw  was  27,000  en¬ 
rollees — this  would  enable  them  to  take 
in  the  pipeline  now  for  including  in  the 
centers  now  an  additional  3,000  and 
bring  the  limit  to  30,000  instead  of  45,000. 
Then  they  will  be  required  to  work  in¬ 
tensively  on  the  number  they  presently 
have  and  do  a  good  job  with  them  within 
that  $7,500  limit  before  we  go  to  expand¬ 
ing  the  Job  Corps  any  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  adopted  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $7,500  here.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
the  position  we  are  now  in.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  being  ap¬ 
propriated  this  year  against  what  was 
spent  last  year  in  expenditures  and  what 
we  are  down  to  this  year  compared  to 
last  year,  you  will  see  that  these  camps 
have  already  been  built.  The  facilities 
are  in  place,  or  else  the  contracts  are 
let,  and  the  buildings  are  now  being 
built  or  rehabilitated. 

The  ridiculous  position  Mr.  Quie’s 
amendment  would  leave  us  in  is  that  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  rehabilitated  camps 
and  a  lost  of  rehabilitated  buildings,  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  put  people  into 
them  as  we  had  planned  to  do  this  year. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  live  at  the  $7,500 
ceiling  we  just  adopted,  we  would  have  to 
live  within  the  ridiculously  high  figures 
our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  have 
been  talking  about  all  along.  So  this 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  embarrass  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  do  a  conscientious 
job  here.  We  cannot  live  within  this 
30,000  ceiling.  We  have  talked  about  a 
45,000  ceiling  all  year  long,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  anything  about 
a  30,000  ceiling.  If  you  want  the  cost 
to  go  up  to  a  ridiculous  level,  then  you 
should  adopt  the  Quie  amendment.  If 
you  want  lower  costs  and  a  continuation 
of  the  facilities  we  have  already  built  and 
paid  for,  then  you  will  vote  no  on  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  about  capital  costs  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  out,  he  will  recognize 
that  capital  costs  were  exempted  from 
the  determination  of  the  $7,500  in  Mrs. 
Green’s  amendment.  So  when  you 
bring  out  the  fact  that  they  have  already 
had  high  expenditures  for  capital  costs, 
this  is  not  counted  in  the  $7,500.  There¬ 
fore,  if  they  are  to  keep  within  that 
figure,  they  can  train  a  few  more  stu¬ 
dents  per  teacher. 

Instead  of  having  a  2  to  1  enrollee- 
teacher  ratio  they  can  have  3  to  1. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  You  have  to  look  at 


the  capital  costs  and  operating  costs  to 
get  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  That  is 
what  I  am  looking  at.  But  you  are  look¬ 
ing  at  a  political  figure,  and  that  is  all 
you  see  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  CALL  AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska,  who  can  talk  about 
this. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  new 
Job  Corps  center  is  being  opened  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr,,  and  is  being  managed  by  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  companies  in  the  Midwest. 
I  have  been  working  with  these  people 
in  contract  negotiations  with  OEO.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  contractual 
costs  out  there  are  $5,240. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  OEO  has  been 
tough  in  its  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fine  company 
as  the  contractor  which  believes  in  this 
program  and  wants  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  drop  the  45,000 
figure  down  to  30,000,  this  means  that 
a  new  camp,  one  which  is  just  opening 
and  just  beginning,  one  which  already 
has  about  100  enrollees — will  have  to  be 
closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers’  money: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new  program. 
Northern  is  taking  some  of  the  top  man¬ 
agement  in  their  company  and  they  have 
brought  them  down  to  this  center  and 
want  to  make  this  program  work,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  rejected  so  that  we  can  give 
this  company  and  this  operation  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  not  close  this  center  be¬ 
fore  it  opens. 

(Mr.  CALLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  the 
latest  figure  we  have  is  that  there  are 
about  27,000  people  in  the  Job  Corps 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Callan],  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke,  we  will  have 
a  leeway  of  about  3,000  that  can  be 
added.  Presumably,  there  will  be  some 
graduations  during  this  period  of  time. 
But  in  any  event,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  indicated  earlier 
that  none  of  the  money  in  the  Job  Corps 
appropriation  authorization  this  year 
will  go  for  capital  construction. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  this  money 
is  going  to  new  camps  that  we  authorize 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  simply,  by  his  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  is  adopted,  force  them  to  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  use  their  staffs 
and  their  present  facilities. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  indi¬ 
cated  yesterday,  eliminate  such  situa- 
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tions  on  any  significant  scale  would  have 
one  teacher  for  two  students. 

In  other  words,  they  can  begin  tight¬ 
ening  their  belts  a  little  bit  and  live 
within  these  requirements. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  know  where  the  gentle¬ 
man  comes  up  with  the  figures  that  he 
cites,  but  they  are  not  at  all  accurate, 
but  we  have,  effective  as  of  the  26th  of 
September,  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  has  had 
access  to  the  OEO.  We  requested  these 
figures  during  this  last  week  and  they 
did  not  give  us  the  answer  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  28,653,  and  there  has  been 
much  made  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
margin  of  3,000  slots  between  27,000  and 
30,000.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  that.  The  OEO  has  already  con¬ 
tracted  for  36,000  slots  and  we  are 
actually  in  the  position  now  to  accom¬ 
modate  36,000  people  and  very  shortly 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  on  31,000. 
This  is  the  figure  already  assigned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  I  would 
admit  to  the  gentleman  that  the  45,000 
limitation  was  not  in  the  law  before. 

I  favor  some  limitation  until  they  get 
this  program  working  properly.  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  just  go  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  building  more  camps  and  filling 
them  at  a  cost  of  $9,700  a  year.  Now  you 
get  into  the  circular  reasoning  that  we 
have  to  increase  the  number  of  en- 
rollees  in  order  to  cut  down  the  costs. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  fact.  I  think  they  could  utilize 
what  facilities  they  have  constructed. 
There  is  no  construction  money  sup¬ 
posedly  in  this  bill  whatsoever  according 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  and  they  could  utilize  these 
facilities  with  the  30,000.  Then  we  would 
have  a  program  that  all  of  us  on  a  bi¬ 
partisan  basis  could  support  and  im¬ 
prove. 

I  would  reiterate  my  belief  in  the  Job 
Corps  concept,  having  urged  it  back  in 
1961  as  a  residential,  experimental  skill 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  Job  Corps  has  very 
much  relationship  to  that  kind  of  skill 
center  or  to  the  kind  of  vocational 
schools  that  are  really  doing  a  job  across 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  18,  and  after  line  18,  insert  the 
following: 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub¬ 


ject  to  parole  or  probationary  Jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regular 
supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  parole  and  probationary  require¬ 
ments  in  such  State.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  seen  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  He  gave  it  to  us  yesterday. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee  I  would  like 
to  say  we  accept  it. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  4,  line  3,  after  “schools”  insert  the 
following:  military  career  centers”. 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  “section”  and 
insert  “sections”. 

On  page  4,  in  line  15,  strike  out  the  quota¬ 
tion  mark,  and  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“MILITARY  CAREER  CENTERS 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide, 
through  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  for  the  establishment  and  operation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  military  career 
centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  military 
service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  operated 
as  to  equip  the  enrollees  for  a  successful 
military  career. 

“(b)  Enrollees  in  military  career  centers 
shall  (1)  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  qualifying  for  a  military  career 
or  have  expressed  a  special  preference  to  be¬ 
come  an  enrollee  in  the  military  career  cen¬ 
ter  and  (2)  are  not  qualified  for  military 
service,  but  who  show  promise  of  becoming 
qualified  for  such  service  through  prepara¬ 
tion  received  in  a  military  career  center. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
full  and  complete  authority  to  design,  pro¬ 
gram,  and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  shall  have  complete  authority 
over  enrollees  in  said  center.  The  Director’s 
sole  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
military  career  centers  shall  be  the  screening 
and  referral  of  applicants.” 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  new  proposal  of  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  that  was  in  our  bill  when  we  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  the  early  spring.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
announced  a  somewhat  different  pro¬ 
gram. 

Our  proposal  would  be  that  along  with 
the  conservation  camps  and  the  urban 
camps,  there  be  set  up  under  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  what  are  called  military 
career  centers.  They  would  be  designed 
to  help  youngsters  who  want  to  make  a 
career  of  the  military  service  or  who 
want  to  get  into  the  service,  but  who  are 
otherwise  unqualified. 

There  would  be  no  compulsory  aspect 


to  it.  We  find  that  one  of  the  ambitions 
of  youngsters,  particularly  in  the  urban 
slums,  is  to  get  into  the  military  service. 

We  find  a  fairly  significant  number 
of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  or  who  graduate  from  Job  Corps 
camps,  go  into  the  military  service. 
Many  of  the  slum  youngsters  are  un¬ 
qualified  because  their  mental  aptitude 
is  too  low.  Selective  Service  has  held 
their  requirements  at  a  fairly  high  level. 
Some  of  them  are  disqualified  for  other 
deficiencies  that  are  correctable.  This 
program  would  be  for  volunteers  to  go 
into  a  military  career  center  run  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  they  would 
there  be  equipped  to  join  the  Regular 
service. 

I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  not  our 
purpose,  as  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  take  young¬ 
sters  who  will  never  qualify  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  who  are  below  military 
standards,  and  who  have  very  little  hope 
of  serving  usefully  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ice.  This  would  take  that  marginal 
group  of  youngsters  who  could  be  helped 
and  who  want  to  go  into  the  service.  At 
this  particular  time  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory  and  the  manpower  crisis  we  have, 
these  people  who  want  to  volunteer  to 
serve  in  the  service  should  be  given  that 
opportunity.  This  could  be  run  on  an 
economical  basis.  I  am  confident  we 
would  find  the  cost  per  enrollee  far,  far 
below  the  extravagant  costs  that  we  have 
now  in  both  the  urban  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  centers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Again  I 
remind  the  Members  that  we  voted 
against  it  yesterday.  But  it  does  at  first 
blush  have  some  appeal  to  those  who 
might  think  of  this  as  a  possible  substi¬ 
tute  for  military  service  for  these  boys. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  suspect  that 
probably  this  amendment  should  not  be 
before  the  House  without  first  having 
been  considered  by  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  which  might  very  well 
hold  hearings  on  such  an  idea.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  idea  at  all,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  concept  that  can  be  tacked 
on  the  Job  Corps  without  doing  near  fatal 
damage  to  the  program.  Let  us  examine 
for  a  minute  what  we  would  do  if  we 
accept  the  proposed  military-type  situ¬ 
ation,  or  superimposed  it  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Job  Corps. 

First,  clearly  the  Job  Corps  is  not  an 
alternative  to  military  service,  and  it 
would  not  give  an  enrollee  any  exemption 
from  or  deferment  from  service  in  the 
military.  If  a  boy  is  capable  of  being 
drafted,  he  is  drafted.  The  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  that  we 
have  as  enrollees  are  not  qualified  either 
physically  or  mentally  to  be  draftees  at 
the  time  they  come  to  the  Job  Corps. 

However,  on  completion  of  their  train¬ 
ing  many  of  these  boys  are  going  into 
military  service.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  success  of  this  program. 
Mr.  McNamara  discussed  this  proposal 
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some  time  ago.  He  had  in  mind  the 
people  we  classify  as  1-Y  under  the  draft 
system,  which  is  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  people  with  problems  that  would  keep 
them  from  being  what  the  military  con¬ 
siders  at  this  particular  point  of  time  a 
desirable  candidate  for  service — and  not 
the  4-F. 

Mr.  McNamara’s  plan,  as  he  envisaged 
it  after  considerable  study,  did  not  get 
to  the  4-F. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  here  for  the 
past  few  days  is  a  program  for  the  worst 
kind  of  4-F’s;  the  boys  who  are  too 
skinny  to  qualify  as  decent  4-F’s.  This 
is  not  a  program  that  would  serve  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service.  A  very 
important  strength  of  this  program  is 
that  it  is  voluntary. 

These  are  mostly  slum  kids  who,  in 
every  instance,  are  young  men  and  young 
ladies  from  a  very  difficult  background, 
who  voluntarily  submit  to  this  program 
and  participate  in  it.  The  minute  that 
this  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  military  or 
semimilitary  program,  we  lose  that  vol¬ 
untary  status  and  we  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  appeal  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman's  statement  might 
have  confused  some  people.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  added  onto 
the  existing  Job  Corps,  so  it  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  present  conservation  and 
urban  camps. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  How  much 
money  does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
appropriate  for  this  add-on? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  would  not  add  on 
any  money,  because  the  authorization 
has  been  passed  already  in  this  bill.  It 
is  my  recollection  we  would  have  author¬ 
ized  $50  million  for  it,  but  in  any  event 
with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman,  I  would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  decline  to  yield  further  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  indicates  this  is 
an  add-on.  It  is  an  add-on  without  any 
money.  He  has  a  limitation  on  us  of 
$7,500  per  enrollee.  We  have  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  enrollees  of  45,000 
training  slots.  Now  he  would  take  a 
large  share  of  those  training  slots  and 
allocate  them  to  a  military  type  camp, 
appropriate  no  money,  and  say  it  is  an 
add-on. 

It  is  not  an  add-on  at  all.  It  is  an 
effort  actually  to  redirect  the  program. 
Just  a  few  moments  ago,  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  total  number  of  slots 
available,  we  indicated  they  were  already 
underway  with  programs  to  provide  us 
with  the  maximum  we  were  now  allowed 
under  legislation  in  conservation  centers 
and  urban  centers.  Now  to  ask  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  redi¬ 
rect  the  programs  would  mean  we  would 
have  to  close  down  some  of  the  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  long,  but  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  discretion  of  the  OEO 
as  to  how  much  they  allocate  to  this 
program.  It  would  appear  they  could 
work  out  an  agreement  for  some  of  the 
funds  to  be  carried  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  would  assume  they  could 
work  this  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
program,  and  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  program,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  has  indicated  he  is  embarking 
upon. 

I  would,  secondly,  stress  that  this  is 
not  a  compulsory  program.  It  is  not  a 
military  compulsory  situation.  It  is  to¬ 
tally  voluntary.  The  gentleman’s  use  of 
the  word  “compulsory”  is  misleading.  In 
the  amendment  specifically,  it  is  made 
voluntary.  It  is  only  for  those  youngsters 
who  want  and  aspire  to  a  military  career 
and  who  aspire  to  get  into  the  service. 
They  will  be  given  that  opportunity  to 
the  extent  that  OEO  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  able  to  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
7,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 
‘‘transfer  of  work  training  programs  to 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  func¬ 
tions  transferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or,  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  direction  and  control,  by  such 
officers,  agencies,  and  employees  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  as  he  shall  designate. 

“(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a), 
so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  of  the  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  funds 
(available  or  to  be  made  available)  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  relate  to 
functions  transferred  by  this  section.” 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
could  hear  from  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  this  would  transfer  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  over  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
we  attempt  to  transfer  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  as  we  know,  is  actually 
administered  by  the  Labor  Department. 

However,  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  have  the  policymaking  author¬ 
ity. 

Our  committee  hearings  pointed  out 
how  poor,  even  communication  is  be¬ 
tween  OEO  and  Labor  about  the  pro¬ 
gram.  When  Sargent  Shriver  testified 
and  was  questioned  concerning  ineligible 
enrollees,  he  stated  that  there  were  only 
5  ineligibles,  and  on  the  same  question, 
Secretary  Wirtz  stated  there  were  1,700 
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ineligibles.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Wirtz’s 
more  stringent  application  of  the  rules. 
Therefore,  our  amendment  would  give 
all  responsibility  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  the  Department. 

I  believe  the  transfer  would  enable  us 
to  better  coordinate  this  with  the  other 
programs  already  operated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  this  would  be  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  gentleman  really  has  not  sug¬ 
gested  any  particular  advantage  which 
would  be  gained  by  transferring  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  over  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  in  this  re¬ 
spect  for  me  to  cite  the  response  made 
to  a  question  put  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  himself  on  this  very  point  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  the  administration  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Said  Sec¬ 
retary  Wirtz: 

I  think  quite  candidly,  the  working  rela¬ 
tionship  there,  and  I  don’t  mean  just  in 
light  cooperation,  I  mean  in  hard  terms  of 
people  working  together,  and  not  doing  other 
people’s  jobs,  has  been  almost  complete  and 
almost  perfect. 

Secretary  Wirtz  went  on  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  is  concerned,  he  believes  the  tie- 
up  works  “almost  ideally.” 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  unwise.  It  is  that  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  war  on  poverty  re¬ 
quires  a  close  relationship  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
several  antipoverty  programs  that  are 
authorized  by  the  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  lose  the  thrust  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
is  to  be  of  assistance  in  fashioning  pro¬ 
grams  to  give  greater  opportunity  to  the 
very  poor  people  in  our  country,  if  we 
were  to  transfer  these  programs  away 
from  the  administrative  control  of  that 
agency  which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  all  these  programs,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  even  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  if  I  heard  him  correctly,  there 
is  a  provision  requiring  that  NYC  proj¬ 
ects  be  funded  through  local  community 
action  agencies.  So  if  it  is  admitted  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  connection  at 
the  local  level  between  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  overall  antipoverty 
effort,  it  seems  to  me  wise  to  maintain 
it  at  the  Federal  level  as  well. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  “and”  In  line  10;  strike  out 
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the  period  in  line  15  and  insert:  and  (5) 

no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  out  of  school  program  unless 
specific  provisions  have  been  made  for  ap¬ 
propriate  training  and  basic  education  con¬ 
stituting  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  period  for 
which  they  are  paid.” 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  conforms 
to  the  original  intention  of  the  Director 
of  the  OEO  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
They  indicated,  when  they  first  came  be¬ 
fore  us  in  our  committee,  that  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  the 
objective  was  to  have  basic  training  in 
education. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is 
broken  generally  into  two  groups.  One  is 
a  program  for  in  school  enrollees.  These 
are  the  potential  dropouts  who  are  in 
need  of  money  in  order  to  stay  in  school. 
Obviously  these  youngsters  will  get  an 
education.  They  work  part  time  to  get 
pocket  money  in  order  to  stay  in  school. 
The  second  part  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  called  the  out  of  school 
program.  It  is  for  those  youngsters  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  whom  we 
want  to  encourage  either  to  go  back  to 
school  or  get  them  working  while  acquir¬ 
ing  some  basic  education  and  training. 
Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  to  us  this  year  that  in  the  out 
of  school  program  only  10  percent  of  the 
enrollees — only  10  percent — were  getting 
any  education  or  basic  training — 10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  out  of  school  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  boys  and  girls  are  getting 
any  training  or  education.  This  means 
that  for  90  percent  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  out  of  school  enrollees  all 
they  are  getting  is  money  in  their  pockets 
and  the  chance  to  work  at  whatever  is 
offered  to  them. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  is  to  uplift  these 
youngsters;  not  to  give  them  a  menial 
job  at  which  they  will  subsist  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  public  pay  but  to  get  them 
some  money  in  their  pockets  and  some 
work  experience  and  in  addition  to  start 
them  with  some  meaningful  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  education. 

As  testified  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  by  Mr.  Shriver,  they  felt  they 
would  work  out  5 -day  programs  and  4 
days  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youngsters  would  be  employed.  The  fifth 
day  for  8  hours  he  would  have  some  kind 
of  basic  education  or  training.  It  is 
shocking,  with  the  money  we  have  been 
spending  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  that  only  10  percent  of  the  out  of 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  young¬ 
sters  have  been  getting  any  training  or 
any  education  along  with  their  work.  My 
amendment  would  require  that  before  a 
grant  is  made  to  a  local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  provision  be  made 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that 
they  are  going  to  provide  some  kind  of 
basic  education  or  basic  training  for  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  period  for  which 
they  are  paid. 

This  is  a  clear  and  simple  amendment, 
and  I  believe  by  this  requirement  we  can 
see  to  it,  when  the  director  is  petitioned 
for  money  for  a  Neighborhood  Youth 


Corps  program,  that  he  will  go  back  and 
say,  “Fine.  We  will  give  you  the  money, 
but  you  show  us  where  you  are  going  to 
give  them  basic  education  and  where  you 
are  going  to  give  them  some  basic  train¬ 
ing  so  you  are  uplifting  them  for  the 
future  as  well  as  putting  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  present.”  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program,  and  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  say  this,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  make  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  I  am  in  susbtantial  agreement 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  just  said.  It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  in  section  112  of 
H.R.  15111,  the  committee  provides  that 
in  the  shaping  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  the  Director 
shall — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
“shall” — be  “formulate  and  carry  out 
programs”  to  provide  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  with  “educational 
and  training  assistance,  including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  indviduals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.” 
I  have  been  reading  from  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  language  in  the  committee  bill  does 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  is  urging. 
For  we  want  to  increase  the  holding 
power  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
not  only  by  making  available  a  variety 
of  services  in  the  way  of  education  and 
literacy  training  both  from  Community 
Action  programs  and  from  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but 
such  resources  may  not  be  available  from 
either  of  these  two  sources,  to  make  it 
possible,  as  the  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  does,  for  the  sponsors  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  to 
include  such  training  and  educational 
assistance  in  the  programs. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  committee  amendment  is 
quite  adequate  without  putting  in  the 
additional  restrictions  represented  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  the  committee  bill  has  put  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  says  that  we  hope  we  can  do 
this.  This  is  the  broad  purpose  of  it. 
That  is  what,  basically,  the  officials  of 
the  administration  raised  and  testified 
to  originally  that  they  were  going  to  try 
to  do. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  must  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  that  if  he  will 
look  at  page  4  of  H.R.  15111,  beginning 
on  line  20,  he  will  see  the  following 
language : 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out — 

(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 


ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend¬ 
ance  in  school,  and 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  indi¬ 
viduals  useful  work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Par¬ 
ticipation  shall  be  limited  to  individuals 
aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  or  the  Director  is  under  an 
obligation  to  the  Congress  to  set  up  these 
programs.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  go 
ahead  and  try  to  set  them  up  under  this 
prescription. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  require  them  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  locally  before  they  are 
funded. 

The  language  as  contained  in  the  bill 
says,  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
go  ahead  and  set  up  general  programs 
which  try  to  get  these  boys  and  girls  into 
the  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  we  think  his  proposal  may 
be  too  stringent,  because  there  may  well 
be  cases  where  all  the  out-of -school 
youngsters  in  a  local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  may  not  need 
remedial  education  and  it  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  waste  of  expenditures  to  re¬ 
quire  a  local  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
sponsor  to  set  up  such  a  program. 

That  is  why  the  language  of  the  bill 
says,  that  useful  work  experience  and 
on-the-job  training  are  to  be  provided 
combined  “where  needed  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  training  assistance.” 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  further 
point  out  that  some  NYC  programs  pro¬ 
vide  such  services  at  no  expense  to  the 
contractor.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  might  well  lead  to  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  services  that  are  already  pro¬ 
vided  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  true.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  they  get  this  minimal  train¬ 
ing  and  we  have  provided  that  it  would 
make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  point  that  the 
gentleman  made,  that  they  may  not  need 
this  basic  training  and  education,  that  is 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  Corps.  Every¬ 
one  who  participates  in  this  program  is 
supposedly  a  person  who  needs  some  kind 
of  education  and  basic  training.  That  is 
the  concept  of  this  entire  legislation  and 
this  entire  approach.  No  one  has  testi¬ 
fied  differently,  nor  has  the  Secretary 
taken  a  different  position. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
ask  that  the  gentleman  read  the  bill  and 
read  it  carefullly.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill,  the  gentleman  will  see  that 
with  reference  to  the  criticism  that  the 
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gentleman  has  very  Intelligently  raised, 
we  have  come  up  with  a  more  effective 
and  flexible  provision,  and  I  therefore 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  _ 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Now,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  know  the  technical  phases 
of  this  legislation,  because  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  happens  that 
in  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent  we  have  a  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  which  operates, 
under  the  name  of  ‘’Mobilization  for 
Youth"  program. 

Experience  gained  in  the  early  Mobi¬ 
lization  for  Youth  project  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  was  part  of  the  planning  and 
built  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
concept.  That  work  experience  could 
provide  the  exit  for  disadvantaged  youth 
from  poverty  was  proved  early  in  the 
Mobilization  for  Youth  project.  Mobi¬ 
lization  is  still  leading  the  way.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  funded 
a  demonstration  project — now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Since  1962  Mobilization  has  helped 
hundreds  of  young  people  through  mean¬ 
ingful  work  experience.  Remedial  edu¬ 
cation  is  now  being  built  into  the  project 
in  two  ways:  First,  as  part  of  the  job  ex¬ 
perience,  and  second,  after  work  hours 
are  finished.  It  is  expected  that  the 
results  can  be  used  in  projects  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  has  shown 
that  these  various  programs  must  be  such 
as  to  attract  young  dropouts  and  if  you 
are  going  to  wait  until  you  have  a  certain 
proportion  of  young  people  before  you 
start  funding,  you  will  never  get  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  pro¬ 
gram — the  Mobilization  for  Youth  pro¬ 
gram — does  meet  the  criteria  for  anti- 
poverty  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  taught 
to  be  carpenters,  they  have  students 
where  they  teach  them  to  be  short-order 
cooks,  service  station  attendants,  and 
garage  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  while  I  believe  the 
idea  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
salutary,  nevertheless  it  would  deny  the 
very  purposes  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  On. 
page  6,  strike  out  lines  16,  17,  18,  19,  and 
20,  and  on  line  1  ol  page  7,  strike  out  “(c)  “ 
and  insert  “(b)  ”. 

On  page  7,  in  line  4,  strike  out  the  quota¬ 
tion  mark  and  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“industry  youth  corps 

“Sec.  114.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
a  program  to  provide  employment  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
in  private,  profitmaking  enterprises.  The 
Director  is  empowered  to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  non-profit  programs,  and  to  Insure  that 
participating  youths  benefit  from  their  em¬ 
ployment  without  exploitation  or  unreason¬ 
able  profits  by  the  employer. 

“(2)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  Under  this  section  shall  only  be  ap¬ 
proved  if  they  are  implemented  through 
contracts  between  a  qualified  community 
action  agency  and  employers  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  supervision  and  regulation  by  such 
said  qualified  community  action  agency. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  an  appli¬ 
cation  under  this  part  only  if  he  finds  that 
enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  employed 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  between  the 
qualified  community  action  agency  and  an 
employer  under  which  the  enrollees  will  be 
provided  on-the-job  training  that  meets  the 
following  requirements : 

“(1)  The  training  content  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  adequate,  involves  reasonable  pro¬ 
gression,  and  holds  promise  that  it  will 
result  in  the  qualification  of  trainees  for 
suitable  employment. 

"(2)  The  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training. 

“(3)  Adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade¬ 
quate  personnel,  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  will  be  provided. 

“(4)  The  enrollee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  including  periodic  Increases,  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
of  the  Director,  but  in  no  event  shall  exceed 
the  rate  of  pay  for  regular  employees  per¬ 
forming  similar  services. 

“(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enrollee  may  be  permitted  to 
participate  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is 
ascertained  that  (A)  he  will  benefit  from  an 
additional  year  under  the  program,  (B)  his 
employer  is  making  adequate  provision  for 
his  possible  long-term  employment,  (C)  he 
is  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable  employment 
without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid  from 
sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for  other 
training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and  (D)  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion  of 
his  wages  in  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

“(6)  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  sup¬ 
plementary  classroom  instruction  where  ap¬ 
propriate. 

“(7)  The  training  will  increase  the  em¬ 
ployability  of  the  enrollee  in  occupational 
skills  or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary 
finds  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his 
permanent  employment. 

“(8)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  66% 
per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s  wage.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  popularly  known  as  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  It  is  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  title  given  this  program 
in  the  act  is  ‘‘Work  Training.’’  The  title 
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states  the  clear  directive  that  the  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  program  be  given  training. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  can  be  two¬ 
fold;  either  to  train  the  youth  for  a  per¬ 
manent  job  or  to  equip  him,  for  the  most 
part  financially,  to  resume  or  continue 
his  education. 

While  thousands  of  youths  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  program  over  the  past  2 
years,  it  is  evident  that  the  “training” 
purpose  has  been  neglected  in  order  to 
fulfill  another  purpose — that  of  keeping 
youngsters  off  the  street — a  sort  of  baby¬ 
sitting  program  for  older  babies.  In 
keeping  the  youngsters  off  the  streets 
during  the  long,  hot  summer,  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  has  failed  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  youngsters  for  the  even  longer 
cold  winter.  Is  the  program  providing 
the  youngsters  with  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy?  No.  The  title  “Work  Train¬ 
ing”  has  been  completely  forgotten  and 
been  replaced. 

The  extent  of  how  little  training  is 
really  being  provided  was  revealed  by  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty  this  year.  He 
disclosed  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees 
were  receiving  any  remedial  education. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  because  of  a 
prohibition  in  the  law,  to  train  youths  in 
private  industry. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
would  establish  an  industry  youth  corps 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  un¬ 
skilled  young  people  in  private  industry. 
Enrollees  in  the  program  would  be  those 
youths  who,  it  has  been  determined,  can¬ 
not  profit  from  further  regular  academic 
training.  Two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the 
enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the  employer 
and  one-third  will  be  paid  by  OEO,  thus 
enabling  many  more  youths  to  partici¬ 
pate  at  less  public  expense.  Strict  train¬ 
ing  standards  are  applied  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  enrollee. 

Bowing  to  pressure  that  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  receive  some  ac¬ 
tual  job  training,  the  Democrats  included 
in  the  committee  bill  this  year  a  phrase 
almost  obscured  in  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  which  states: 

(b)  in  approving  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
jects,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  en¬ 
rollees  for  services  performed. 

Since  it  was  Republicans  who  first 
proposed  an  Industry  Youth  Corps,  we 
are  in  favor  of  a  program  that  provides 
productive  jobs  and  training  for  young 
people  in  private  industry  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  under  consideration  is 
unacceptable. 

Carefully  evaluated,  the  Democratic 
amendment  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of 
enrollees  for  vocational  training.  The 
worst  feature  is  that  absolutely  no  cri¬ 
teria  are  established  for  training,  selec¬ 
tion  of  enrollees,  or  qualification  of  spon¬ 
sors.  We  shudder  to  think  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  abuses  which  have  developed 
because  of  an  absence  of  guidelines  in 
other  war  on  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 
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(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  sound  one. 
It  would  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  pay  a  third  of  the  wage  costs 
of  employing  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees  in  profitmaking  organizations. 

There  is  no  mention  of  assistance  or 
matching  with  respect  to  nonwage 
items,  such  as  training  costs.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  tell  from  the  language 
of  the  amendment  whether  any  or  all  of 
these  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  view  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  said  about  the  dangers  of 
the  committee  amendment,  it  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  with  respect  to  his  own 
amendment  that  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  subsidize  private  employers  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  amendment  would 
propose  is  fraught  with  a  number  of  po¬ 
tential  problems  of  exploitation  and  com¬ 
petitive  inequities. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  committee  bill  relating  to 
on-the-job  training  is  far  sounder,  for 
under  the  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages. 
The  competitive  inequities  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  avoided.  This  approach 
is  one  Congress  has  adopted  under  the 
highly  successful  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act. 

Another  point  that  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  respect  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  this:  Under  his  amend¬ 
ment  the  Federal  share  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program,  I  believe  I 
heard  him  say — and  will  he  correct  me 
if  I  am  mistaken? — was  75  percent.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  degree  of  bur¬ 
den,  of  25  percent  burden  on  the  local 
sponsors  of  the  program,  is  an  unreal¬ 
istic  one,  as  we  have  all  found  with  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act. 

We  feel  very  strongly  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  inclusion  of 
placement  of  enrollees  in  private  indus¬ 
try  in  on-the-job  training  programs  as 
part  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
In  this  respect  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  we  feel  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  a  far  sounder  one. 

Therefore,  I  urge  rejection  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
the  Record  should  be  clear  what  we  are 
doing  here.  Many  of  us  feel  we  should 
be  providing  jobs  in  industry,  productive 
jobs  in  private  enterprise  where  possible. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  oppose  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  concept  feel 
that  it  is  missing  one  major  factor,  that 
is,  that  it  is  limited  to  providing  jobs  in 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
This  would  move  into  the  fields  where  we 
can  supplement  a  wage,  where  with  care¬ 
fully  prescribed  standards  there  can  be 


no  exploitation  and  an  employer  gives  a 
guarantee  that  in  his  opinion  this  young 
person  would  qualify  for  a  permanent 
job,  where  he  would  get  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  and  where  he  has  some  promise  of 
advancement.  It  would  move  into  this 
field  rather  cautiously,  but  it  is  a  field 
we  must  move  into. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  this  country  is 
the  unemployment  of  unskilled  youth. 
With  all  the  advances  we  are  making  in 
cutting  down  unemployment  in  the  other 
sectors,  we  are  going  backwards  with 
reference  to  our  young  people  The  un¬ 
employment  rate  for  young  people  is  re¬ 
maining  very  stable,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  at  this  stage,  particularly 
among  the  Negroes,  to  be  going  up,  while 
the  general  unemployment  rate  is  going 
down.  We  constantly  hear  the  argument 
given  by  some  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  the  minimum  wage,  that  employers 
would  hire  these  youngsters  if  they  did 
not  have  to  pay  such  a  high  minimum 
wage. 

Without  getting  into  that  argument 
one  way  or  another — because  I  believe 
people  should  receive  a  minimum  wage, 
and  I  supported  the  minimum  wage  leg¬ 
islation — this  would  give  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem.  Government 
would  pay  some  40  to  45  cents  on  the 
boy’s  or  girl’s  wage,  and  the  employer 
would  pay  80  cents  or  85  cents  or  95 
cents.  The  employer  would  have  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  take  this  youngster,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  under  prescribed  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  he  could  satisfy  the 
director  he  was  going  to  provide  training 
and  there  was  promise  that  he  was  going 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this 
youngster  to  have  a  permanent  job. 

It  is  limited  very  carefully  to  a  total 
of  1  year,  unless  there  are  very  stiff, 
stringent  requirements  met  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

It  is  all  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  to  set  up  regulations  to  see  that 
there  is  no  abuse. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  ar¬ 
gued  against  it  and  who  probably  will 
vote  against  it  today,  I  believe  very  sin¬ 
cerely  that  in  the  next  year  or  the  next  2 
or  3  years  they  will  find  themselves  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  kind  of  plan,  and  they  will 
have  to  look  back  and  say,  “We  rejected 
it  when  it  was  proposed  in  1966.” 

It  is  a  good  idea.  It  is  sound.  It  should 
be  adopted.  If  the  gentlemen  will  open 
their  minds  to  some  new  ideas  which  do 
not  come  from  their  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  believe  they  might  feel  there  was  real 
merit  to  this. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  express  my  belief  that  this 
amendment  has  considerable  merit.  As  I 
have  looked  at  the  operation  of  the 
Youth  Corps  and  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
lost  considerable  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  private  sector  of  industry  for  pro¬ 
viding  work  experience  and  work  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  which  would  be  helpful 
to  these  young  people.  I  believe  we  need 
to  move  in  this  direction  because,  if  these 
young  people  can  get  into  private  indus¬ 
try  settings,  it  is  likely  they  will  pick  up 
work  disciplines  and  skills  and  attitudes 


to  help  them  survive  in  private  jobs,  and 
this  will  substantially  enhance  their 
future. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  would 
say,  however,  I  find  it  somewhat  of  con¬ 
cern  that  this  would  draw  down  on  the 
funds  available  for  the  regular  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program.  For  that 
reason  I  am  not  inclined  to  support  it 
at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  concept  is  sound.  I  wish 
there  were  more  attention  given  to  de¬ 
veloping  this  kind  of  idea. 

I  believe  it  has  much  promise  and  de¬ 
serves  more  attention. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  comments  and  his  support  of 
the  soundness  of  the  concept. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money,  unfortunately,  because  the  au¬ 
thorizations  were  at  the  outset,  there  is 
no  way  we  could  increase  that. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
Is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  to  how  much  he  will  allocate  to 
this  program.  He  need  not  cut  back 
significantly  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  if  he  feels  the  program  is  not  tak¬ 
ing  hold. 

The  great  value  of  it  is  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  pay  only  one-third  of 
the  cost.  Under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  we  pay  90  percent,  and  in 
reality,  since  they  can  make  in-kind 
contributions  for  the  10  percent,  we  are 
in  effect  paying  the  whole  salary. 

If  we  were  to  pay  only  one-third,  a 
great  many  more  youngsters  would  be 
helped,  if  private  enterprise  moved  in 
and  cooperated  and  paid  two-thirds  of 
the  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  additional  thoughts. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  be 
continued.  I  did  witness  its  operation 
personally  in  my  district  last  Friday.  I 
am  concerned  about  merely  adding  on 
this  new  program. 

I  do  hope  that  the  committee  members 
will  look  at  this  kind  of  approach  much 
more  carefully  in  the  future  and  that  we 
can  expand  this  kind  of  opportunity  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  there 
is  nothing  new  and  different  about  this 
amendment  which  is  not  already  being 
carried  on  in  existing  programs.  More 
than  half  of  the  125,000  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  enrollees  are 
in  on-the-job  training  programs  for  dis¬ 
advantaged  teenagers  from  slum  areas. 

There  are  a  number  of  corporations 
which  right  now  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  working  with  10 
of  the  major  steel  companies  in  putting 
disadvantaged  youths  on  the  job-training 
program.  The  steel  companies  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  president  of  the  Inland 
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Steel  Co.  and  the  president  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel  Co.  I.  W.  Abel,  the  president  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union,  is  cooperating 
in  this  effort. 

A  second  example  Is  the  Chicago  “Jobs 
Now”  project.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  approved  and  funded  an  experi¬ 
mental  and  demonstration  program  to 
recruit  and  place  3,000  young  men  and 
women  from  the  Chicago  streets  in  suit¬ 
able  employment.  More  than  200  pri¬ 
vate  business  firms  in  Chicago  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  YMCA,  the  urban 
league,  the  State  employment  service  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  providing  produc¬ 
tive  employment  for  those  youths  who 
are  hardest  to  reach. 

The  project  is  designed  to  provide  2 
weeks  of  job-oriented  training  including 
human  relations,  work  concepts,  groom¬ 
ing  and  hygiene,  money  management 
and  transportation  problems.  Business 
and  industry  have  agreed  to  waive  the 
usual  standards  for  employment — a  high 
school  diploma,  no  police  record,  and 
minimum  aptitude  test  scores.  As  the 
youths  are  placed  in  jobs,  special  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed  to  enhance  their 
work  habits  and  skill  performance  levels. 
Each  program  is  tailored  to  fit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  company,  and  includes  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  orientation  sessions  with  super¬ 
visory  personnel;  classroom  instruction 
in  work  attitudes,  job  skills,  and/or  basic 
education;  simulated  work  site  experi¬ 
ence;  human  relations  training  for  com¬ 
pany  personnel;  and  reimbursable  on- 
the-job  training  subcontracts. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  project  will  be 
the  operation  of  a  seminar  center  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
for  governmental,  agency,  and  industrial 
personnel  who  are  responsible  for  re¬ 
cruitment,  training,  and  employment  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Participants  will  re¬ 
ceive  human  relations  training  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged, 
as  well  as  direct  exposure  to  street-ori¬ 
ented  youth. 

The  examples  are  many.  For  instance, 
the  aerospace  industry  is  cooperating 
after  a  meeting  with  Vice  President 
Humphrey  many  months  ago.  The 
Northrop  Aircraft  Aviation  Co.  has  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  young  people  from  Watts 
in  on-the-job  training  programs. 

The  trainees  will  be  given  an  orienta¬ 
tion  program  in  the  plant,  and  through 
interviews,  tours,  and  consultation  with 
a  company  counselor  will  start  a  training 
program  in  areas  wherein  it  is  felt  he 
needs  to  gain  further  skills.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  found  that  the  trainee 
could  begin  immediately  on-the-job 
training  for  a  particular  job,  or  he  may 
need  a  balanced  program  of  literary 
training  and  job  skill  tryouts.  As  his 
skills  increase,  he  will  be  assigned  to 
production  areas  and  work  in  the  regular 
job  for  which  he  is  aspiring. 

When  an  individual  reaches  a  satis¬ 
factory  production  rate  and  is  capable 
of  doing  the  job  full-time,  he  will  be 
spun  off  into  that  job  and  removed  from 
the  training  program.  The  training 
vacancy  will  be  filled  with  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  recruited  from  the  disadvantaged 
population. 

Here  in  the  East  in  Buffalo,  the  Op¬ 
portunities  Development  Corp.,  a  com¬ 


munity  organization,  is  sponsoring  an 
experimental  and  demonstration  project 
involving  intensive  counseling,  support¬ 
ive  services,  job  development,  on-the-job 
training,  and  basic  and  remedial  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  job  site  for  1,000  severely  dis¬ 
advantaged  persons. 

An  extremely  important  feature  of  this 
project  is  a  program  to  train  200  tutors 
for  the  basic  education  component  of  the 
project.  The  tutors  are  recruited  largely 
from  indigenous  groups  for  a  6-week 
training  program  designed  to  develop 
tutorial  skills  in  basic  and  remedial  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

The  ODC  is  a  community  organization 
whose  board  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
NAACP,  education,  civic  groups,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  and  a  wide  range  of 
businesses  and  industries. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what 
is  being  done  to  train  the  unemployed 
and  disadvantaged.  It  is  proof  positive 
that  private  enterprise  has  already  been 
willing  to  engage  itself  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

But  the  Job  Corps  and  the  NYC  are 
different  programs.  In  a  pluralistic  so¬ 
ciety  it  makes  sense  for  us  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  innovate  to  devise  different 
means  and  techniques  of  working  with 
these  kids.  The  corporations  have  a  fine 
and  constructive  role  to  play  and  they 
are  playing  it  very  effectively  indeed. 
No  such  new  program  is  needed  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hate  to  see  the 
gentleman  say  that  no  such  program  is 
needed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  said  no  such  new 
program  is  needed  because  this  training 
is  progressing  with  very  effective  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  very  limited  in 
its  scope,  though.  They  cannot  pay  the 
proper  wages.  On-the-job  training  with 
equipment  and  teachers  provided  to 
train  the  people  working  in  the  plant 
and  being  paid  a  regular  salary  and  re¬ 
ceiving  wages  which  are  proper  for  the 
job.  Now,  this  is  a  brand-new  approach 
which  goes  beyond  on-the-job  training 
and  says  that  these  youngsters  may  not 
be  worth  to  you  the  $1.25  but  you  can 
take  them  at  only  two-thirds  of  that  cost 
or  $1.60,  as  we  hope  the  minimum  will 
soon  be  for  all  people  under  the  new 
minimum  wage  law,  for  a  1-year  period 
while  they  acquire  some  training  and 
they  will  be  worth  the  money  we  will 
have  to  pay  them.  This  is  an  experi¬ 
mental  new  approach  to  offer  these  peo¬ 
ple  jobs  in  private  enterprise.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  author  of  a  provision  in  this 
bill  to  provide  public  jobs  to  people  who 
cannot  qualify  for  private  enterprise 
jobs.  This  would  presumably  make  that 
group  of  people  you  are  trying  to  reach 
that  much  smaller  and  contract  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  should  make 
more  jobs  available  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  no  question 
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about  it.  We  must  have  a  dual  approach, 
I  believe,  by  providing  jobs  for  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  both  in  the  public  sector 
and  the  private  sector.  Corporations 
have  awakened,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  to  the  need  and  they  are  doing  very 
constructive  and  worthwhile  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  long  run  these  job  pro¬ 
grams  in  private  enterprise  will  be 
highly  valuable. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman’s  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  because  it  does  do  more  than 
the  Job  Corps  does  on  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  that  the  very 
comprehensive  committee  bill  is  the  best 
approach  to  these  problems  and  that  is 
why  we  must  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  are  provisions 
in  here  to  see  that  it  is  not  exploited. 
The  guidelines  for  that  are  in  here.  The 
gentleman  should  be  for  this  amendment 
from  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  for  the  program, 
and  I  believe  the  committee  bill  does  the 
job. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  committee  bill 
does  nothing  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  MICHEL  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenbornL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were — ayes  26,  noes  41. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Chair  will  count.  [After  count¬ 
ing.]  Eighty-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  w-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  315] 

Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O'Konski 

Asp  in  all 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Ayres 

Hubert 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bow 

Howard 

Plrnie 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Poage 

Callaway 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pool 

Cameron 

Jones,  Mo. 

Powell 

Carter 

Kee 

Pucinskl 

Celler 

King,  N.Y. 

Rees 

Clark 

Kirwan 

Resnick 

Daddario 

Kluezynskl 

Robison 

Denton 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

long.  La. 

Roncalio 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dow 

McMillan 

Scott 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mackie 

Stephens 

Dyal 

Martin,  Ala. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathias 

Todd 

Fisher 

Monagan 

Toll 

Flood 

Morrison 

Tuten 

Flynt 

Morse 

Udall 

Fogarty 

Moss 

Utt 

Gray 

Nedal 

Willis 

Greigg 

Gubser 

O’Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 

Wright 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when 
351  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTJDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rotjdebush: 
On  page  6,  before  the  semi-colon  on  line  7, 
insert  “and  no  enrollee  will  be  considered  eli¬ 
gible  if  he  has  a  parent  employed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  as  an  elective  or  ap¬ 
pointive  official  of  a  State  or  looal  govern¬ 
ment,”. 

(Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
clear.  However,  I  would  like  to  explain 
further  in  this  manner:  I  am  sure  that 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  is  handling  this  bill,  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  wre  have  had  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  program  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  to  the  effect  that  children  of 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  employees  of  local  governments  have 
participated  in  a  program  designed  to 
alleviate  poverty.  I  feel  that  this  has  no 
place  in  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  in  nature.  It 
merely  precludes  or  prevents  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  public  employee  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  believe  the  question 
which  we  have  to  decide  today  in  voting 
upon  this  amendment,  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  proper  for  the  children  of  a  public 
official  or  public  employee  to  be  eligible 
recipients  of  poverty  funds. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
indictment  of  our  Federal  pay  system,  as 
well  as  the  pay  system  of  our  local  em¬ 
ployees  and  other  employee  echelons  of 
Government,  if  we  should  permit  these 
children  to  continue  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  speak  for 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that 
we  have  a  quandary  today.  We  have  a 
bill  pending  before  us  that  has  so  many 
different  facets  and  so  many  different 
purposes  that  many  of  us  w’ould  like  to 
vote  upon  each  section  individually.  Of 
course,  this  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  many  of  us  find 
ourselves  in  this  quandary?  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  alleviate  one  of  my  objec¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this 
simple  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 


if  adopted,  will  alleviate  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Rotjdebush]  whether  Ms 
proposed  amendment  applies  only  to 
Federal  employees  or  does  it  apply  to 
State  and  city  employees? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  state  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  that  the  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  apply  to  all  public 
employees. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  statement,  because  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  of  help  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  politically 
motivated  amendment  at  all.  I  believe 
it  is  one  amendment,  if  adopted,  which 
would  alleviate  some  of  the  criticism  of 
the  program  which,  personally,  I  believe 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
proposed  amendment  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La¬ 
bor,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see 
fit  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr-.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roude- 
bush]  was  certainly  generous  in  his  pre¬ 
senting  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  a  copy  of  his  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  amendment 
appears  attractive  on  its  face,  in  that  it 
is  going  to  prevent  sons  and  daughters  of 
public  officials  and  employees  from  work¬ 
ing  or  participating  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  it  does  have  one  very  seri¬ 
ous  defect,  along  with  many  others. 

But,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  one  very  seri¬ 
ous  defect  it  contains  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  public  employees  in  my 
own  area  and  we  have  such  public  em¬ 
ployees  all  over  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  participate  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  custodial  help — the  charwomen — 
who  clean  out  the  sanitary  facilities 
around  city  hall.  We  have  laboratory 
technicians  and  people  who  work  In  the 
jails,  for  instance. 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  all  of  these  people,  by 
and  large,  earn  a  very  minimal  income, 
an  income  that  is  far  below  the  poverty 
income  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  pay 
these  people  below  a  poverty  level,  but 
that  is  just  the  way  the  U.S.  functions. 
It  is  a  mistake,  that  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  should  be  penalized  because  of  the 
employment  situation  that  their  mother 
or  father  cannot  help. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
not  hold  out  the  opportunity  for  these 
children,  just  because  their  mothers  or 
fathers  are  not  able  to  qualify  for  better 
positions  in  our  society  or  because  bet¬ 
ter  jobs  are  not  available  to  them. 

So  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  vote 
down  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  as 
w-ell  intended  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  because 
this  is  an  opportunity  act  and  we  should 
not  make  second-class  citizens  out  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  poor  people 
who  do  the  service  jobs  around  our  city 
halls  and  courthouses  and  in  the 
streets — the  street  cleaners — who  do 
some  of  the  most  nasty,  distasteful  work 
we  have  to  do. 

Let  me  say  this  that  the  neigborhood 
youth  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
instantaneously  popular  and  successful 
programs  next  to  Headstart  that  we  have 
had.  By  and  large  it  has  been  well 
administered. 

Initially,  in  the  area  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rotjdebush]  and  in 
some  other  areas  in  Indiana,  there  were 
some  abuses  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
people. 

Those  abuses  have  all  been  straight¬ 
ened  out. 

In  a  program  that  involves  nearly  1 
million  youngsters,  occasionally  someone 
is  going  to  sneak  in.  But  as  soon  as  in¬ 
eligible  people  are  discovered,  they  are 
removed. 

The  administration  of  the  program 
through  the  OEO  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  through  the  local  contractors 
in  my  mind  has  been  exceptional,  and  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wondered  if  the  gentleman  would 
concede  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
has  merely  this  purpose — whether  or  not 
a  public  employee’s  children  should  be 
suitable  recipients  of  poverty  funds.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  fully  concede 
that  a  great  deal  of  criticism  has  evolved 
around  the  fact  that  there  are  employees 
not  only  of  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
who  have  children  who  are  recipients  of 
poverty  funds. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  before  my  time  expires. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  so  many 
public  employees  all  around  the  country, 
we  have  public  employees  who  just  do  not 
earn  up  to  the  poverty  level.  We  have 
lunchroom  people,  ladies  and  widows  who 
work  in  lunchrooms  to  try  to  earn 
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enough  money  to  keep  their  families  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  street  cleaners,  gar- 
bagemen  and  all  those  type  of  people 
who  are  really  the  great  lost  segment  of 
our  society.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
penalize  their  children. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  would  in¬ 
clude  the  GI’s  but  in  the  debate  some¬ 
time  ago  when  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
we  were  talking  about  a  pay  increase  for 
the  GI’s,  it  was  pointed  out,  I  believe,  that 
about  one-third  were  below  the  poverty 
level.  These  people  are  paid  out  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
GI  is  not  even  paid  as  much  as  a  job 
corps  enrollee,  we  ought  not  to  prevent 
his  children  from  participating  in  the 
NYC  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  add  my  own  word  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  just  said.  I  think  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  inappropriate  that  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  should  at  a  time  when  so 
many  young  Americans  are  fighting  and 
dying  out  there  in  Vietnam  have  sug¬ 
gested  an  amendment  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  denying  their  sons  and 
daughters  back  here  in  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  im¬ 
portant  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Green]  as  well  as  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]  that  I  think  this  entire  Com¬ 
mittee  completely  realizes  and  under¬ 
stands  the  fact  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  precluding  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  participating.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  “employees”  and  I  hardly  think  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  gal¬ 
lantly  defending  this  Nation  in  Vietnam 
is  an  employee  per  se  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  serving  his  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  is  receiving  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  so  far  as  the  legislative  history 
of  this  amendment  is  concerned  to  pre¬ 
clude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
there  have  been  substantial  abuses  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bonsI  made  reference  to  them  all  being 
straightened  out.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  in  the  future,  but  from  the 
indications  we  have  had  of  recent  date 
I  doubt  that  they  are  all  straightened 
out  and  we  will  have  no  further  prob¬ 
lems. 


In  Chicago  they  had  to  drop  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  youngsters  last  January  because 
they  were  not  eligible — they  were  not 
poor.  We  have  had  situations  of  this 
nature  all  across  the  land. 

When  Mr.  Shriver  testified  before  our 
committee,  I  asked  him  how  many  there 
were  of  such  cases  and  he  indicated  they 
only  had  50  ineligible  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  since  the  summer  of 
1965. 

I  questioned  him  further  on  this  and 
he  held  to  this  figure. 

The  very  next  day  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  said  there  were  over 
5,000.  The  question  was  precisely  the 
same  and  I  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Wirtz  and 
he  identified  that  they  had  had  over 
2,000  in  New  York  City  and  over  1,700 
in  Chicago  and  2,000  in  another  city. 
There  were  over  5,000  in  three  cities.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  there  was  significant 
abuse  in  this  program.  We  had  ex¬ 
amples  from  Kansas  City  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Texas,  all  the  way  through  Rhode 
Island.  We  also  had  a  good  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  mayors  and  other  public  offi¬ 
cials  putting  their  children  on  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  payrolls. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  is  aiming  at  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Perhaps  I 
misunderstood  the  gentleman.  I  know 
he  would  no  twant  the  Record  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  saying  that  one-fourth 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  enrolled, 
young  people  enrolled  in  the  NYC  in 
Chicago  were  dropped  because  they  were 
not  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  report  was  made 
last  summer  as  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  and  I  went  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it  in  the  fall.  They  had  7,800, 
and  they  dropped  over  2,300  or  2,400. 
It  was  more  than  a  quarter  that  had  to 
be  dropped  subsequent  to  my  visit  to 
Chicago.  They  were  dropped  in  early 
January  of  this  year  because  they  were 
over  the  limits  that  had  then  finally  been 
enforced  by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
Labor  Department  tells  us  they  were  en¬ 
forced. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  raised  the  same  point  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  discussed  it  at  great  length 
and  went  into  it  thoroughly.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  numbers  in  Chicago  became 
ineligible  after  they  had  been  recruited 
for  the  program  because  of  the  change 
in  the  definition  of  qualifying  income 
level. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  fact  is  that  we  did  not  discuss  it 
at  great  length  in  the  committee.  Per¬ 
haps  you  gentlemen  in  the  Democratic 
caucus,  when  you  locked  us  out,  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  detail.  But  this  was  not 
discussed  in  detail  with  us.  In  fact, 
when  I  tried  to  question  the  witnesses 
at  some  length  I  was  gavelled  down  by 
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the  chairman.  The  point  is  the  figures 
are  accurate,  and  the  Labor  Department 
indicated  that  they  had  sent  out  a  new 
directive  subsequently  that  confirmed 
and  reinforced  the  standards  that  they 
had  originally  prescribed  in  this  respect. 
The  gentleman  is  referring  to  an  entirely 
different  question,  and  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  people  on  public  assist¬ 
ance  payrolls  eligible.  The  Labor  De¬ 
partment  subsequently  did  modify  and 
enlarge  the  eligibility  along  those  lines. 
They  certainly  did  not  increase  the 
stringency  of  the  eligibility  rules.  The 
problem  apparently  was  that  they  did  not 
get  it  across,  and  communicate  it  to  the 
local  people  effectively.  At  any  rate,  the 
programs  that  were  set  up  showed  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  with  significant 
numbers  of  ineligible  youngsters  who 
were  not  poor  participating  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  These  were  16-  to  22-year-olds 
who  were  supposedly  dropouts  or  poten¬ 
tial  dropouts. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  earlier.  I  would  hope  we 
could  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 
It  would  really  be  a  help  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  administer  this  program.  I 
have  knowledge  of  an  example,  where  a 
prohibition  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
a  great  help.  I  think  I  know  our  poverty 
program  administrators  in  the  Kansas 
City  area  and  I  am  sure  they  would  wel¬ 
come  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

We  had  an  incident  last  summer  and 
I  learned  their  desire  for  a  restriction 
such  as  is  being  offered.  They  said  “If 
we  had  something  in  the  law  that  would 
keep  relatives  out  of  consideration  for 
jobs  we  would  not  run  into  nearly  so 
many  problems.” 

The  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  said  that  the 
proposed  amendment  might  affect  a  few 
charwomen  adversely  and  a  few  janitors 
that  are  under  the  $3,000  income  limit. 
But  there  would  not  be  very  many  of 
these.  The  Armed  Forces  situation  has 
just  been  discussed.  There  is  no  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  amendment  to  relatives  of 
those  serving  in  the  armed  services. 
Why  cannot  we  adopt  this  amendment? 
If  we  are  interested  in  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  work  better,  let  us  give  some  help 
to  the  administrators.  They  would  then 
be  able  to  point  to  the  law  and  say  “Here, 
you  are  not  eligible.”  That  is  the  issue. 
This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Roudebush) 
there  were — ayes  35,  noes  41. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roudebush 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
68,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  de¬ 
bate  on  this  proposal  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
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Like  most  of  those  present  in  the 
Chamber  today,  I  can  claim  only  limited 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  a  big  program,  a  new  program, 
and  a  heavily  financed  program. 

Like  all  new  programs,  it  has  not  been 
pursued  without  error  upon  occasion. 

It  deals  with  people  who  are  largely 
without  voice  or  organization  and  must 
depend  on  others  to  speak  for  them. 

Its  results  are  chiefly  intangible  and 
its  true  value  may  not  be  known  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  because  there  is  no  basis  for 
comparison. 

Given  these  factors,  the  antipoverty 
program  is  a  natural  target  for  political 
opposition. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  discuss  leg¬ 
islation  on  its  merits. 

And  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
material  brought  before  us  in  support  of, 
or  in  opposition  to,  pending  legislation 
is  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  particularly 
where  such  material  bears  a  committee 
imprint. 

While  I  have  limited  knowledge  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  entire  antipoverty 
program,  I  have  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  Women’s  Job  Corps  center  facility 
in  my  home  city  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

On  the  basis  of  that  knowledge,  I  say 
to  you  that  the  statements  made  regard¬ 
ing  this  facility  on  pages  95  to  100  of 
the  committee  report  are  misleading,  a 
distortion  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  are 
not  worthy  of  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

These  statements  were  originally  made 
in  this  Chamber  by  spokesmen  for  the 
minority  on  March  21-23  and  April  20. 

The  contentions  advanced  by  the 
minority  spokesmen  were  two  in  number : 

First.  That  this  installation  is  a 
flagrant  example  of  political  favoritism 
and  of  extravagant  diversion  of  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  into  the  pockets  of  demo¬ 
cratic  politicians. 

Second.  That  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  structure  in  which  the  Job  Corps  is 
located — a  building  known  as  the 
Kanawha  Hotel — were  extravagant  and 
wasteful  of  the  public  funds. 

On  April  25,  I  submitted  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  statements,  both  as  to 
political  aspects  of  placement  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  and  as  to  the  presumed  profits  to 
be  gathered  by  the  owners  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

No  documentary  evidence  counter  to 
my  statement  has  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  past  5  months. 

Yet  the  authors  of  these  charges  in¬ 
clude  them  in  a  committee  report  dated 
June  1,  1966,  long  after  their  statements 
were  challenged. 

If  this  is  the  type  of  so-called  docu¬ 
mentation  to  be  offered  In  this  debate, 
then  obviously  the  minority  cannot  hope 
to  destroy  the  antipoverty  program 
through  discussion  of  the  programs 
merits,  or  lack  of  them. 

And  if  these  five  pages  of  misleading 
nonsense  are  typical  of  the  minority 
argument,  then  there  is  no  need  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  remainder  of 
their  statement. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  here  today  would 
contend  that  the  program  is  perfect,  or 
that  mistakes  have  not  been  made. 


But  it  should  be  judged  honestly  by  its 
objectives  and  its  progress  towai'd  them, 
and  by  our  hopes  when  the  program  was 
authorized. 

On  that  basis  we  will  come  to  a  sound 
decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  H  OF  THE  ACT 

Community  action — Definition  of 
“community” 

Sec.  201.  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  “in  an  attack  on  pov¬ 
erty"  after  “utilizes”,  and  by  striking  out 
“in  an  attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other 
area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political 
subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently  homo¬ 
geneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate 
area  for  an  attack  on  poverty  under  this 
part”. 

Community  action — Residence  of  area 
representatives 

Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  contains  representatives  from  various 
geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless 
such  representatives  are  required  to  live  in 
the  area  they  represent.” 

Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 

Sec.  203.  Section  203  (b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  “State"  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  which¬ 
ever  is  later)”,  (2)  by  inserting  after 
“States”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such 
paragraph  the  following  “(as  so  deter¬ 
mined)”,  (3)  by  inserting  after  “State”  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  which¬ 
ever  is  later)  ”,  and  (4)  by  inserting  after 
“States"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  the  following  “(as  so  deter¬ 
mined)  ”. 

Community  action — Salary  limits 

Sec.  204.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  Director  shall 
require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500 
per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess  shall  not 
be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of 
$12,500  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has 
been  complied  with.” 

Community  action — Work  training  for 
unemployed 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 

“Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  to  provide  unem¬ 
ployed  adults  useful  work  training  op¬ 
portunities  which  will  enable  individuals 
employed  under  the  program  to  enjoy  op¬ 
portunity  for  promotion  and  advancement, 
enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employ¬ 
ment  without  Federal  assistance,  and  per¬ 
mit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  public  Interest,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  pub- 
lice  safety,  conservation,  development  or 
management  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas.  Federal,  State  and  local  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  betterment  and  beau¬ 
tification  of  the  community  or  area  served  by 


the  program.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational 
and  training  assistance,  including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training.  Such, 
program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under 
this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  in  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88,- 
000,000  shall  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this 
section.” 

Community  action — Use  of  public  facilities 

Sec.  206.  Section  205(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “and  to  pro-* 
grams  which  make  the  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  set¬ 
tlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  pri¬ 
mary  purpose”. 

Community  action — Funding  independent 

programs;  membership  in  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

“(f)  The  director  shall  carry  out  this  part 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that,  of  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  sections  204  and 
205,  at  least  20  per  centum  will  be  used  for 
carrying  out  independently  funded  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  which  are  carried  on 
in  communities  in  which  there  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning,  developing,  and  coordinating  commu¬ 
nitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides 
for  the  involvement  and  participation  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  program  will 
be  deemed  to  be  independently  funded  if  the 
grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded 
to  operate  only,  programs  which  are  of  lim¬ 
ited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad 
comprehensive  community  representation  on 
its  policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component 
programs. 

“(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  any  organization  (other  than  a 
religious  organization)  with  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this 
section  to  carry  out  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  component  program  thereof.” 
Community  action — research  and  demon¬ 
strations;  narcotics  addiction;  emergency 

family  loans 

Sec.  208.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  207.”,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  “5  per 
centum”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  after  January  1, 
1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  set¬ 
ting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
under  this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the 
extent  it  contemplates  activities  or  programs 
that  may  be  undertaken  by  other  Federal 
agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts 
that  might  be  made  by  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  having  demonstration  and  research  re- 
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sponsibllities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  only  after  consultation  with  such 
agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608, 
or  as  a  separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a 
description  of  the  principal  research  and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement 
indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  the  policies  of  this  Act,  and  a 
statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible  the  manner,  in  which  the  bene¬ 
fits  or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities  will 
or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director 
shall  require  that  all  applications  or  pro¬ 
posals  for  research,  training,  or  demonstra¬ 
tions  shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such 
offices  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  filing. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  under  this  section  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such 
programs  shall  include  provisions  for  the 
detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job 
placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  Of  the  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $12,600,000 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  under  this  section  a  program  for 
making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-in¬ 
come  families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent 
family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance 
of  loans  made  to  an  individual  under  this 
subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $300. 
Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  feasible  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  unions.  Of  the  sums  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $8,000,000  may  be  used  only 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.” 

Community  action — Limitations  on 
assistance 

Sec.  209.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”,  and 
by  striking  out  “50  per  centum”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “80  per  centum". 
Community  action— Deletion  of  preference 

provisions;  reservation  of  funds  for  Head¬ 
start  and  legal  services  programs 

Sec.  210.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  211,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section  211: 

"Headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

“Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that, 
of  the  sums  reserved  under  section  203(a) 
for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

“(1)  not  less  than  $352,000,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  carrying  out  programs  eligible 
for  assistance  under  such  sections  which  as¬ 
sist  young  children  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social, 
educational  and  mental  health  services  as 
the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to 
attain  their  greatest  potential,  (B)  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  appropriate  activities  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children 
and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and 
( C )  such  other  training,  technical  assistance, 
evaluation  and  follow-through  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate;  and 

“(2)  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for 
assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide 


legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per¬ 
sons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  justice  among  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty.” 

Adult  basic  education— Lack  of  basic  skills 

Sec.  211.  Section  212  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  “lanuguage,”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,”. 

Adult  basic  education — State  plan 
requirements 

Sec.  212.  Section  214(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  which  sets  forth  a  program  for 
use,  in  accordance  with  section  213(b),  of 
grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist¬ 
ent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe)  — 

“  ( 1 )  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities 
adequate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  funds,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  described  in  section  212  in  different 
areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  and  to  the  degree  to  which 
local  programs  or  projects  under  this  part 
will  assist  such  persons  to  become  more  re¬ 
sponsible  and  effective  citizens; 

“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  with  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  within  the 
State  concerned  with  problems  of  poverty, 
employment,  and  health  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific 
procedures  for  implementing  such  arrange¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  local  projects  and 
programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  as¬ 
sure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed 
by  participants  will  be  provided  and  that 
such  projects  and  programs  will  be  carried 
on  in  a  coordinated  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  projects  and 
programs  are  carried  on  in  a  way  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  disadvan¬ 
taged  and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facili¬ 
ties,  staff,  systems,  and  methods  that  will 
best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

“(4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs 
initiated  or  supported  under  the  plan  will 
be  subject  to  adequate  procedures  for  evalu¬ 
ation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tions  whenever  appropriate  to  interested 
agencies  and  persons  throughout  the  State; 
and 

“(5)  provides  for  administration  by  the 
State  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  policies  to  (A)  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  all  funds 
granted  under  section  213,  (B)  enable  the 
State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  required  to  permit  him  to  determine 
the  current  status  of  operations  or  actions 
taken  under  te  State  plan,  or  as  may  other¬ 
wise  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  (C)  assure  that 
such  supporting  books,  records,  and  other 
documentation  will  be  maintained,  and  made 
available  to  the  Director,  as  he  finds  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  verify  reports  or  otherwise 
discharge  his  responsibilities.” 

Adult  basic  education — Reallotments 

Sec.  213.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  215  of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  which  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  will  not  be  required,  for  the  period 
such  allotment  Is  available,  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this 
part  shall  be  available,  first,  for  use  within 


such  State  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under 
section  218(b),  and  then,  for  reallotment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

“(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  sub¬ 
section  (b)  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
in  such  States  during  any  fiscal  year  as  the 
Director  may  fix.  Reallotments  of  funds 
from  one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  ca-rying  out  its  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  this  part,  and  (2)  any  amount 
which  the  Director  determines  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section 
218(b)  in  such  State;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallocated 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  re¬ 
allocated  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218(b) 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year.” 

Adult  basic  education — Federal  share 
Sec.  214.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum.” 

Adult  basic  education — Special  projects  and 
teacher  training 

Sec.  215.  Section  218  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“ Special  projects  and  teacher  training 
“Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
reserved  for  use  in  making  special  project 
grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as 
authorized  in  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
section  212  and  which — 

“  ( 1 )  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the 
Director  determines  may  have  national  sig¬ 
nificance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting 
effective  programs  under  this  part,  or 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  which  the  Director  determines  are  so 
coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  assisted, 
State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual 
promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive  or 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low- 
income  persons  with  basic  educational  de¬ 
ficiencies  as  described  in  section  212. 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for 
making  of  grants  under  this  section  which 
shall  (1)  require  a  local  or  non-Federal  con¬ 
tribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
project  costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of  any  grant 
an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will 
be  afforded  (A)  to  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  project 
will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appropriate 
local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or 
through  the  State  educational  agency)  in  the 
case  of  any  grants  not  proposed  to  be  made  to 
such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons 
engaged  or  are  preparing  to  engage  as  in¬ 
structors  for  individuals  described  in  section 
212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if 
any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses),  for  persons  undergoing  such  train- 
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ing  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  where 
such  training  is  in  the  form  of  fellowships 
such  stipends  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend 
provided  for  under  section  404(a)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  other 
forms  of  training  such  stipend  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under  section 
1102  of  such  Act.” 

TITLE  n  PROGRAMS - DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  216.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“PART  D - DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law. 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
$26,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  part  B  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  this  title 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
all  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
8,  line  20,  insert  “(1)”  after  “(c)”,  and,  in 
line  24,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark. 

On  page  8,  after  line  24,  insert  the 
following : 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a 
community  action  program  which  is  con¬ 
ducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
board  on  which  representatives  of  the  poor 
do  not  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership. 

“(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall 
be  selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis 
on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor. 

"(4)  In  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall 
be  made  for  selection  of  representatives  of 
such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neigh¬ 
borhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  partici¬ 
pate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.” 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
now  moved  into  title  II,  community  ac¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  any  amendment  the 
community  action  title  needs  it  is  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  which  numbered  amendment 
that  is? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  18,  I  understand. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  18  A?  B?  C? 
I  have  five  numbered  18. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  now  has  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  provides  that  every 
community  action  board  must  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor. 

This  shocks  many  people,  when  one 
says  that  representatives  of  the  poor 
should  be  on  a  community  action  board, 
because,  as  said  by  many,  if  the  poor  were 
able  to  govern  a  community  action  board 
they  would  not  be  poor. 

In  the  hearings  we  have  held  and  the 
visitations  we  have  had  to  communities 
and  center  cities,  I  have  talked  with 
many  poor  people  who  are  articulate  and 
able  and  could  effectively  serve  on  a 
board. 

But  what  this  amendment  says  is 
“representatives”  of  the  poor.  If  the 
poor  decide  they  want  to  be  represented 
by  someone  who  is  not  poor,  that  would 
be  their  judgment,  but  let  us  make  cer¬ 
tain  they  can  make  the  judgment  and 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  people  on 
the  community  action  board  have  been 
selected  by  the  poor  to  speak  for  them. 

They  must  have  a  voice  if  they  are  to 
effectively  bring  themselves  out  of 
poverty. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we 
have  seen  this  type  of  initiative  work  in 
Federal  programs.  The  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  program  is  one.  The  ASCS  in 
the  agricultural  area  is  another,  in  which 
the  people  themselves  who  are  to  be 
benefited  serve  on  the  board. 

There  are  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
country  where  this  does  not  occur,  but 
there  are  other  places  where  it  does.  We 
can  see  successful  ventures  where  the 
poor  are  involved. 

Many  people  in  OEO  believe  in  this 
philosophy,  but  what  has  happened  is 
that  many  of  them  do  not,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  some  mayors  in  some  cities 
prevents  the  effective  involvement  of  the 
poor  from  occurring. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I 
would  be  glad  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  now  changed  his  mind  and  is 
agreeing  to  this. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons! 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  There  is 
one  problem  that  I  envisioned  under  it, 
however,  although  I  do  not  think  it 
should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  amendment.  May  I  ask  you 
whether  or  not  in  conference  you  would 
be  agreeable  perhaps  to  putting  an  ef¬ 
fective  date  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  so  that  those  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards  that  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
ply  without  the  procedures  set  up  under 
this  amendment  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  comply  with  the  amendment?  I 
would  suggest  6  months  or  some  similar 
period  as  the  effective  date  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  could 
be  discussed  in  conference  and  inserted 
in  the  amendment  as  a  perfecting  part 
of  it.  Would  the  gentleman  have  any 


objection  to  considering  such  a  delay  in 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  6  months  is  too 
long.  We  need  some  time  period,  but 
it  should - 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Would  90  days  be 
all  right? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  90  days  would  be 
better,  but  they  can  work  it  out  down 
at  OEO  as  to  the  time  in  which  to  com¬ 
ply.  However,  90  days  sounds  reason¬ 
able  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  With  that  I  certain¬ 
ly  support-  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  cities  which  we  have  visited 
where  involvement  of  the  poor  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  We  have  language  in  title  II 
now,  that  the  committee  put  in,  that  you 
can  have  communities  of  a  size  which 
are  actually  a  community.  We  talk 
about  community  action.  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  all  of  Los  Angeles  Comity  being  in 
one  community?  Why,  that  is  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  QUIE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Goodell,  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  hope  that  the  result  of 
the  action  indicated  by  the  committee 
will  be  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  a  com¬ 
munity  to  be,  so  that  it  really  does  con¬ 
stitute  a  community,  whether  it  is  with¬ 
in  a  city  or  in  a  rural  area  and  is  more 
than  one  county.  In  so  doing,  though, 
we  must  make  certain  the  statutory  pow¬ 
er  putting  starch  in  the  backbone  of  the 
administrators  of  the  OEO  by  saying  at 
least  a  third  or  a  fourth  is  to  be  required. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  will  see  any  suc¬ 
cess.  There  may  be  some  rough  times 
because  of  it,  but  it  will  be  a  success  in 
the  community  action  venture  if  we  do 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  one  which  was  just  of¬ 
fered.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Opportunity,  I 
might  add  we  did  look  into  the  question 
of  what  is  good  about  community  action 
programs  and  why  certain  ones  have 
gone  wrong.  In  every  case  I  think  there 
has  been  an  indication  as  to  where  there 
have  been  problems,  such  as  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago,  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  involvement  of  the  poor. 
This  amendment  would  certainly  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  secure  that 
involvement. 

Because  the  committee  did  not  do  so 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
did  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  some  of 
our  cities.  Specifically,  we  visited  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  San  Diego,  and  Bak¬ 
ersfield,  Calif.  Because  our  time  and 
funds  were  limited  we  directed  our  at¬ 
tention  primarily  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  community  action  program  in  these 
communities.  We  did  so  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  but  primarily  because  the 
community  action  program  and  its  re- 
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quirement  for  "maximum  feasible  par¬ 
ticipation”  of  the  poor  is  the  only  really 
novel  aspect  of  the  poverty  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
our  findings.  In  Philadelphia  and  in 
Chicago,  we  found  that  genuine  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  poor  in  the  community 
action  programs  was  nonexistent.  Al¬ 
though  the  structure  of  the  programs 
In  these  two  cities  is  vastly  different,  the 
end  result  is  the  same :  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  subverted  to  the  political 
ends  of  the  city  political  machine.  One 
witness  in  Philadelphia,  an  elected  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  poor,  said:  “We  were 
elected  as  stooges.  The  program  is  con¬ 
trolled  from  city  hall.”  To  make  sure 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
poor  in  Philadelphia  did  not  get  any 
ideas  about  their  role,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  placed  118  of  the  144  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives,  plus  142  of  their  relatives,  on 
the  poverty  payroll  or  in  other  city  gov¬ 
ernment  jobs.  One  witness  declared 
that  those  running  the  Philadelphia  pov¬ 
erty  program  were  using  the  program  to 
build  a  “third  force”  for  Mayor  Tate’s 
reelection  campaign. 

In  Chicago,  where,  of  course,  the  Daley 
machine  is  much  more  sophisticated 
than  its  counterpart  in  Philadelphia,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  create  even  the 
facade  of  maximum  participation  of  the 
poor.  The  city  administration  is  in  firm 
control.  As  one  witness  pointed  out, 
“Neighborhood  council  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  top  and  are  eventually 
removed  at  the  whim  of  administrators. 
Majority  decisions  of  the  council  have 
been  overruled  by  the  Center’s  director.” 

In  both  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  see  to  it  that 
the  neighborhood  councils  have  no  funds. 
The  decision  has  been  made,  as  another 
witness  put  it,  to  control  rather  than  to 
liberate  the  people  in  the  poverty  areas. 

In  Bakersfield,  while  there  is  maximum 
participation  of  the  poor,  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  participation  by  the  rest  of  the 
community.  As  a  result,  community  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  program  has  become  an 
Issue  on  the  fall  ballot. 

A  universal  complaint  at  all  of  our 
hearings  was  the  inefficiency  of  OEO 
machinery  in  approving  programs.  One 
witness  in  Philadelphia  declared  that 
OEO  “sits  on  proposals  for  an  agonizingly 
long  time — it’s  like  dropping  a  rose  petal 
into  the  Grand  Canyon  and  waiting  for 
the  echo.”  Reports  of  waiting  as  long  as 
18  months  for  approval  of  programs  were 
common  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Diego,  and  Bakersfield.  One  witness  in 
San  Diego  pointed  out  that  projects  must 
be  approved  at  local,  regional,  and  na¬ 
tional  levels  but  because  of  the  turnover 
of  personnel  evaluating  the  project  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  the  status  of  a  project 
application.  A  witness  in  Bakersfield  put 
it  more  strongly  when  he  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  learn  the  disposition  made  of 
an  application  on  the  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  level. 

There  were  complaints,  too,  about  the 
application  forms — their  length  and 
complexity.  As  a  witness  pointed  out, 
on  the  one  hand  we  insist  that  the  poor 
must  participate  in  the  programs  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  force  them  to  find 
some  Ph.  D.  to  write  up  their  program  In 


the  appropriate  jargon.  The  end  result 
is  that  originators  of  the  program  do  not 
recognize  their  offspring  and,  indeed, 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  mill  the  offspring  has  become  a 
changeling. 

Complaints  were  also  registered  that 
OEO  sets  up  too  many  controls  and 
minute  criteria  that  make  it  difficult  at 
best  to  carry  out  the  program  on  a  local 
level.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
prepackaged  programs  such  as  Upward 
Bound  and  Headstart.  Many  witnesses 
called  for  greater  flexibility  so  that  such 
programs  can  be  tailored  to  local  needs. 

Generally  speaking,  witnesses  had 
faith  in  the  community  action  concept 
and  want  to  see  the  program  continued 
as  it  is  without  restricting  funds  for  pro¬ 
grams  in  specific  categories.  The  cate¬ 
gorical  approach  that  is  in  such  disrepute 
in  our  public  assistance  programs  should 
not  now  be  imposed  on  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  as  seems  to  be  the  plan  under  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

These  are  some  of  our  findings.  I  hope 
that  next  year  the  committee  will  aban¬ 
don  the  notion  that  all  wisdom  resides 
in  Washington  and  will  hold  hearings  in 
the  field.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]  indicated  emphatically 
yesterday  such  hearings  are  necessary, 
particularly  in  his  own  city  of  New  York. 
I  am  sorry  Republicans  have  not  been 
there  yet  and  I  hope  Democrats  will  join 
us  in  these  efforts  after  the  election.  The 
Committee  has  a  real  responsibility.  If 
they  face  up  to  that  responsibility  they 
will  learn  first  hand,  as  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Opportunity  did, 
of  the  hopes  people  have  for  the  poverty 
program  and  their  genuine  desire  to 
make  this  program  work.  They  will 
learn  that  the  people  on  the  frontline 
of  the  war  have  a  large  contribution  to 
make  in  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
venture. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  I  want  first  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota’s  labors 
in  this  field.  He  has  been,  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  this  act,  struggling  to  try  to 
make  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni¬ 
ty  live  up  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  On 
December  23,  1964,  I  first  criticized  the 
poverty  program  for  its  absence  of  poor 
people  on  antipoverty  committees. 
Nothing  happened.  On  April  11,  1965,  I 
again  made  a  public  criticism  of  the  lack 
of  representation  of  the  poor  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs.  Finally  I  was  able 
to  sit  down  with  Mr.  Shriver  and  he  sent 
me  a  letter,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
dated  May  12,  1965,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  poor  shall  not  participate  where 
there  are  “other  compelling  reasons  for 
their  not  participating.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  that  letter  back 
to  him.  * 

And  finally,  on  May  12, 1  received  from 
Mr.  Shriver  word  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  going  to  see  that  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  carried  out. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  not  incor¬ 
porated  in  any  written  memorandum, 
Mr.  Shriver,  over  a  year  ago,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  my  office,  said 
he  believed  that  the  percentage  should  be 
one-third.  I  said,  “Fine.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  commitment  is 
not  being  carried  out. 

We  stand  today  on  the  verge  of  a  very 
bad  situation  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Carey, 
our  colleague  who  serves  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York — talked  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  yesterday  about  the  fact  that  there 
were  55  people  on  the  board  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  area  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in 
Brooklyn,  but  that  only  2  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  represents  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  act,  it  represents  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  strongest  point 
which  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make 
in  the  entire  restructuring  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  has  accepted  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuieL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  has  been 
made  perfectly  clear,  not  only  during 
the  past  year,  but  before,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  this  kind  of  directive  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  more  meaningful  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  and  on  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basic,  if  we  are 
really  going  to  give  people  a  chance  to 
help  determine  their  own  future.  The 
people  in  the  disadvantaged  areas 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  They 
know  better  than  anyone  else  what  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed  to  alleviate  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  this  act  is  designed  to  correct. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
bill  was  pending  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  July  21,  1965,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  to¬ 
day  that  purpose  is  now  being  supported 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  the  chair-man  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Chair-man,  I  believe  what  I  argued 
then  is  appropriate  to  say  now. 

I  said  then : 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  real  Involvement  of  people  In  the  area 
affected,  that  what  we  are  concerned  with  as 
much  as  poverty,  In  terms  of  economic 
poverty.  Is  also  the  poverty  of  power.  Peo- 
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pie  In  the  ghetto  communities  are  powerless. 
One  way  to  overcome  this  poverty  of  power 
is  to  provide  a  process  whereby  representa-' 
tives  of  the  community  are  elected  to  local 
Community  Action  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  poor  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  help  shape  their  own 
destiny,  then  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
true  representation  and  the  maximum 
feasible  use  of  elections  to  select  such 
representatives  to  serve  on  policymaking 
boards  or  other  bodies. 

The  community  action  program  offers 
an  opportunity  for  people  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  identify  common  interests  and 
to  articulate  their  needs.  If  the  poverty 
of  power  is  to  be  overcome,  indigenous 
leadership  must  be  encouraged  to  emerge. 
That  is  why  we  wrote  into  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  1964,  when  we  first 
passed  it,  that  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  “which  is  developed,  con¬ 
ducted,  and  administered  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  propound  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  some  questions 
with  reference  to  his  proposed 
amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  would  apply  to  CAP  boards?  Is 
that  what  we  are  now  talking  about? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  will  yield,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  a  board  being  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  or  being  composed  of 
members  of  the  poor,  as  the  gentleman 
states  in  his  proposed  amendment  in  sub¬ 
section  2,  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
that  a  school  board  would  be  required 
to  restructure  itself  and  elect  one-third 
of  the  members  from  this  group  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  or  its  conduct,  as  the  gentleman 
proposes  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  would  prohibit  a 
school  board  from  being  the  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  A  school  board  could 
conduct,  let  us  say,  a  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  The  CAP  agency, 
which  is  comprised  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  representatives  of  the  poor,  could 
contract  with  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  amendment  is  the  CAP 
agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  so-called  um¬ 
brella  agency,  which  is  the  term  that 
has  been  used  rather  loosely  to  describe 
the  CAP  agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right — the  um¬ 
brella  agency. 

Of  course,  sometimes  in  the  larger 
cities  they  have  component  boards  run¬ 


ning  a  part  of  the  community  action 
programs  in  a  part  of  the  city,  such  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  These  component 
boards  would  be  required  to  contain  one- 
third  representation  of  the  poor  also. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  us  take  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  city  council  is 
actually  the  governing  body  in  the  city 
and  the  city  itself  is  conducting  a  part 
of  a  community  action  program;  this 
would  not  envision  a  restructuring  of  the 
whole  city  council? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  city  council  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  the  umbrella  agency,  no. 
If  the  city  council  thought  it  could  be 
the  umbrella  agency,  then  it  would  not 
be  permissible,  because  there  would  have 
to  be  at  least  one-third  representatives 
of  the  poor  on  the  board. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  understanding  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  yield  further,  this  would 
not  permit,  as  we  have  seen  in  such  cases 
as  in  Cleveland,  where  they  tried  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  urgings  of  the  OEO  by  ap¬ 
pointing  some  ADC  mothers  to  the 
Community  Action  Board  and  felt  that 
they  had  representatives  of  the  poor; 
this  spells  out  that  at  least  one -third 
of  the  boards  must  be  selected  by  the 
poor  themselves. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Powell. 

I  think  it  is  needed.  It  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  poor  to  have  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  effective  voice  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  direction  of  their  own 
future.  This  is  clearly  essential  both  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New  York,  to  cite 
one  example  and  in  Lawndale,  Chicago, 
to  cite  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  debate,  but  sometimes  my  prag¬ 
matism  causes  me  to  get  involved  in 
some  of  these  idealistic  ideas. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  poor  being 
involved  in  this.  But,  on  a  practical 
basis,  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  just  as  logical  as 
passing  a  law  saying  that  one-third  of 
all  the  defeated  candidates  for  Congress 
ought  to  be  seated  in  the  House.  Or 
every  time  a  business  starts  up  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one -third  of  the 
board  of  directors  people  who  have  gone 
bankrupt. 

Now,  a  lot  of  these  people  that  you  are 
going  to  involve  in  this  have  been  fail¬ 
ures  all  their  lives  and  they  do  not  know 
how  to  make  anything  rim  right.  If 
your  idea  is  to  put  them  on  here  to  get 
them  involved  and  teach  them  some¬ 
thing,  that  is  one  thing;  but  just  coming 
in  with  an  amendment  saying  you  have 
to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  those 
who  have  never  been  successful  in  any¬ 


thing  to  run  this  program  really  does  not 
make  much  sense.  You  might  find  you 
will  have  more  headaches  when  you  get 
through  than  you  had  when  you  got 
started. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated 
rather  forcefully  a  viewpoint  that  I  think 
is  largely  held  by  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  fully  understand  the  concept 
of  involving  the  poor  in  helping  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  not  a  concept  that  the 
poor  will  run  a  program  themselves  or 
that  they  know  more  than  the  welfare 
people  do  or  the  sociologists  or  other  ad¬ 
ministrators.  That  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  program. 

It  offers  the  poor  influence  over  the 
type  of  program  that  will  be  put  into 
effect  supposedly  to  benefit  them.  It 
gives  them  some  voice  in  setting  priori¬ 
ties.  If  the  planners  decide  that  they 
want  to  move  into  a  certain  slum  area 
and  do  something  about  a  recreational 
park  and  the  people  there  feel  that  they 
would  much  rather  have  the  money  spent 
on  getting  rid  of  rats  or  the  garbage  or 
whatever  else  it  is,  they  will  speak  up 
and  they  will  have  some  influence.  They 
will  have  votes.  They  are  not  just  an 
advisory  committee  somewhere  that  is 
ignored. 

Unfortunately,  on  our  committee  when 
we  adopted  the  original  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  we  had  some  discussion  about  this 
general  language  requiring  maximum 
participation  of  the  residents  of  an  area 
to  be  served  and  did  nothing  to  clarify  it. 

Some  of  us  raised  the  question  that 
this  was  ambiguous  and  would  cause 
problems.  It  has  caused  problems  all 
over  this  country.  In  the  community 
action  boards  there  has  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  controversy.  How  many  do  you 
have  to  have?  What  is  maximum  feasi¬ 
ble  participation?  In  Chicago  they  said 
that  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  means  that  we  will  hire  as 
many  of  the  poor  as  we  can  as  commu¬ 
nity  representatives,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  single  representative  of  the  poor 
on  the  Chicago  Community  Action  Board, 
selected  by  the  poor.  Mayor  Daley  takes 
the  view  of  participation  of  the  poor 
that  he  can  select  some  people  who  are 
poor  who  will  speak  supposedly  for  the 
poor  residents.  Of  course,  they  are  ac¬ 
countable  not  to  the  poor  residents  of 
the  area,  but  to  Mayor  Daley,  or  the 
other  individual  who  has  appointed  him. 
As  a  result,  you  have  none  of  this  ferment. 
You  have  none  of  this  involvement 
in  the  Chicago  program.  We  have  had 
such  uneven  administration  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  Mr.  Shriver  that  we  have  some 
areas  that  have  been  denied  funds  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  enough  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  while  Chicago  goes 
right  on  without  a  single  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor.  This  is  just  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  should  have  set  this  stand¬ 
ard  originally.  We  have  the  same  kind 
of  lack  of  fuller  involvement  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cleveland,  Memphis,  San  Antonio, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Albany,  Mobile,  Oak- 
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land,  Chicago,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Newark,  and  I  could  go  on,  as  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  would  agree  with 
me. 

It  is  time  that  we  laid  out  clearly  in 
the  statute  what  we  mean.  I  am  very 
frank  to  say  that  a  good  proportion  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  on  our  committee  have 
opposed  this  concept.  They  have  been 
afraid  of  the  concept.  They  have  said 
“Let  us  not  have  poor  people  involved 
here  on  community  action  boards.”  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  reached  the 
stage  now  where  we  can  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  insist  that  they  have  at  least 
one-third  representation  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  In  support  of 
the  point  that  he  has  made  about  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  my  clear- impression  when 
visiting  Lawndale  that  the  number  of 
people  there,  the  indigenous  poor  that 
were  not  fully  involved  and  who  had  no 
sense  of  participation  with  regard  to 
their  future,  and  decisions  relative  there¬ 
to,  amongst  other  things  made  clear  to 
me — and  I  believe  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York — that  it  is  essential  that  the 
poor  have  a  conviction  that  this  is  a 
program  in  which  they  are  involved,  and 
in  which  they  can  participate  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  way. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  from  New  York, 
so  I  am  neutral.  But  I  went  to  Chicago 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid].  However,  he  went  alone  to  the 
Lawndale  area,  so  I  am  not  going  to  dis¬ 
pute  what  he  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none;  the  gentleman 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
where  I  visited,  we  found  excellent  pro¬ 
grams.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  will  disagree 
with  me  on  this.  We  found  excellently 
conducted  programs  in  terms  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  They  were  almost  ideal 
compared  with  those  in  my  own  city. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  one  sentence,  I  will  continue 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  found  more  people  in 
opposition  because  of  the  section - 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further  at  this  time.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
again  in  a  moment. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  do  not  agree  with  his  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  Chicago  program.  In 
my  observation  I  have  found  that  most 


of  the  people  in  the  West  Side,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  Lawndale  area,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  Woodlawn  area,  did  not 
feel  they  were  involved  in  this  program, 
or  these  programs.  Nor  did  they  feel 
that  the  programs  were  really  meaning¬ 
ful  in  reaching  them.  I  think  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee  has  commented 
persuasively  and  effectively  along  the 
same  lines. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  want  to  repeat 
my  offer,  and  agree  with  you  on  this, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  the  hardest  per¬ 
son  I  have  tried  to  agree  with  on  any¬ 
thing.  If  I  had  opposed  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  know  how  long  you  would 
have  taken.  I  agree  with  you  on  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  reiterate  I 
am  delighted  the  gentleman  has  agreed 
now,  and  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
2  years  ago  the  gentleman  did  not 
agree,  and  last  year  he  did  not  agree, 
because  if  he  and  his  Democratic  col¬ 
leagues  had  we  would  have  avoided  most 
of  these  problems  we  had  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  first, 
that  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  what  their  problems  are,  or  New 
York,  or  most  of  the  other  cities  that 
have  been  mentioned.  But  I  do  rise  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota — if  I  may  have  his  atten¬ 
tion — because  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  few  questions  about  this 
business  of  the  poor.  Lord  knows,  no 
politician  is  crazy  enough  to  oppose  the 
poor.  We  all  talk  about  the  poor.  Frank¬ 
ly,  some  of  us  still  claim  to  be  poor.  I 
would  like  to  have  from  the  gentleman 
his  interpretation  of  what  the  poor  are. 
We  have  had  some  problems  on  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  with  reference  to 
the  representatives  of  the  poor.  What 
does  the  gentleman  define  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  poor  to  be? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  we  have,  and  that  is  understanding 
who  is  poor.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  when  the  debate  began,  so 
far  we  see  the  economic  figure  of  $3,000 
or  thereabouts  used  for  a  family  of  four, 
but  my  amendment  does  not  require  any¬ 
body  to  take  a  pauper’s  oath  or  come  in 
and  declare  he  is  poor  to  serve  on  a  com¬ 
munity  action  board. 

What  my  amendment  does,  on  number 
three,  if  there  is  a  concentration  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  city — everybody  recognizes 
that  all  large  cities  have  such  areas — 
everyone  in  such  an  area  would  be  able 
to  take  part  in  an  election  process  or  a 
neighborhood  meeting,  if  they  wanted  to 
use  that  method,  because  practically 
everybody  in  such  a  community  is  poor. 
The  amendment  would  require,  however, 
an  emphasis  on  participation  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  poor.  In  determining  who 
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the  poor  are  in  a  rural  area,  people 
pretty  well  know  who  they  are,  and  they 
would  be  invited  into  a  neighborhood 
meeting. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  could  cite  the  gentle¬ 
man  an  illustration,  we  have  a  couple 
of  areas  in  my  district  where  we  have 
had  fights  develop  over  who  was  going 
to  be  on  the  commission  and  so  on. 
What  brought  about  some  of  this  was  the 
fact  that  certain  representatives  of  OEO 
claim  that  to  qualify  as  poor  the  repre¬ 
sentative  had  to  have  an  income  below 
$3,000  in  order  to  serve.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  interpret  this  to  mean  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  What  I  am  talking 
about  in  my  amendment — and  I  hope 
everyone  will  understand  that — these  are 
representatives  of  the  poor  in  a  city.  If 
in  a  certain  area,  there  might  be  an  at¬ 
torney  living,  and  the  people  who  are  poor 
wanted  him  to  be  a  representative,  he, 
himself,  would  not  be  poor,  but  he  could 
be  a  representative  of  the  poor,  if  they 
selected  him. 

Mr.  SISK.  All  right.  I  am  inclined  to 
go  along  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had 
some  people  out  running  around  and  set¬ 
ting  up  regulations  and  trying  to  tell  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  organize  these  boards  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  see  representatives 
of  the  people  from  areas  that  have  these 
problems  serve  on  these  boards.  I  think 
this  is  excellent.  When  we  go  into  a 
community  and  they  have  a  problem  and 
they  select  people,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
some  arbitrary  figure  set,  and  say  that 
the  representative  himself,  must  have 
earned  less  than  a  stipulated  amount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  put  his  finger  on  the  problem. 
We  had  some  voting  on  this  problem  in 
Ohio,  and  2  percent  of  the  people  voted. 
Mr.  Goodell  says  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  problem,  and  maybe  I  do  not. 
I  do  understand  enough  about  it,  that 
when  he  talks  about  getting  the  people 
involved,  and  then  we  only  get  2  percent 
involved,  and  they  set  up  some  ne’er-do- 
wells,  who  want  to  stir  up  trouble  and 
rioting,  then  we  get  these  speeches  about 
what  is  wrong  with  this  administration, 
and  they  are  not  doing  anything  about 
rioting  in  the  streets. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too;  but  in  the  majority  party 
we  have  the  responsibility  and  we  cannot 
do  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  had  a  series  of  elections.  We 
were  going  to  elect  a  certain  number.  I 
believe  they  decided  that  15  members 
of  the  commission  should  be  elected. 
They  went  out  to  these  areas  and  pub¬ 
licized  it.  I  know  that  in  one  area  three 
people  showed  up  to  vote.  In  one  area 
I  believe  two  people  showed  up. 

The  point  is  that  perhaps  this  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it.  If  we  can  get  enough 
interest  for  the  people  to  come  in  to  get 
a  vote,  it  might  be  done.  I  would  hope 
we  are  not  setting  a  precedent  here. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  should  merely  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  here  set¬ 
ting  up  some  specific  line — whether  it  be 
$3,000  or  $2,000  or  $4,000 — to  say  that 
an  individual,  to  serve  on  a  commission, 
shall  have  an  income  level  below  that  if 
fie  is  going  to  represent  the  poor. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  was 
not  his  intent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  Is  what  I  said.  I  stated  my 
intent. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will 
not  have  confusion  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  to  the  setting  up  of  community 
action  agencies,  where  they  do  not  know 
what  percentage  representation  there 
ought  to  be  as  it  has  been  to  date.  This 
will  make  it  clear.  There  will  not  be 
vacillating  administrators.  They  will 
know  when  they  set  the  program  up  in 
the  community  or  request  funding  that 
the  poor  must  be  represented. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Let  it  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  in  response  to  the  gentleman’s 
statement,  there  is  absolutely  no  means 
test  involved  in  this  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SISK.  My  colleague  will  agree 
with  me,  will  he  not,  that  there  were  at¬ 
tempts  at  times,  certainly  in  my  own 
State,  to  set  up  means  tests  in  the.  past. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  what  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  why  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  respond  to  the  gentleman’s  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  good.  I  appreciate 
the  statement. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  In  Los  Angeles  par¬ 
ticularly  they  set  an  income  level  and 
said  that  a  person  must  qualify  within 
this  income  level — I  believe  $4,000 — in 
order  to  vote  and  in  order  to  be  elected. 
That  situation  developed  because  we  had 
no  clear  guidelines,  and  the  local  people 
decided  that  was  what  they  would  try. 

That  was  not  our  intent. 

The  OEO  went  in  and  said,  “It  is  up 
to  you  to  work  this  out  any  way  you 
want.’’ 

The  way  this  is  designed  is  to  avoid 
that  problem.  It  provides  that  they  shall 
elect  them  from  areas  of  concentration 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  too  difficult  in  any 
urban  area  to  know  where  there  are  con¬ 
centrations  of  poverty.  They  will  have 
representatives  elected  from  that  area. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
ifcan,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
bjf  of  words. 


I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  a  contract  here  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
National  Education  Association  for  $410,- 
000  to  expose  24  public  school  teachers 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  conservation  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  have  received  two  answers  from  two 
different  people  in  the  OEO.  One  of 
them  told  me  it  was  financed  under  the 
CAP  program  and  the  other  told  me  it 
was  financed  under  title  I,  the  Job  Corps. 
I  do  not  find  the  language  under  title  I 
which  would  authorize  it. 

If  this  is  financed  under  CAP,  as  I 
believe  is  the  case,  how  would  the  amend¬ 
ment  affect  this?  Would  the  NEA  be 
required  to  have  one-third  of  the  people 
administering  this  program  selected  by 
the  poor? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  if  a  CAP  agency  contracted  with 
the  NEA,  the  NEA  would  not  have  to  do 
It,  because  the  CAP  agency  can  contract 
for  service  with  anyone.  But  the  CAP 
which  contracted  would  have  to  have 
one-third  of  its  Board  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  has  contracted  with  them  under 
the  CAP  program. 

Mr.  QUI-E.  So  that  the  NEA  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  ? 

To  me  that  is  clearly  a  violation  of 
the  law.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could 
possibly  do  that.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
conceive  of  it. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
Job  Corps  program.  Instead  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  Job  Corps  to  learn  how 
to  teach  seems  unrealistic.  It  would  be 
better  to  send  the  personnel  of  Job  Corps 
to  some  of  our  public  and  private  schools 
to  learn  how  to  teach  these  young  people. 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  say 
so,  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to  my 
question.  If  this  is  financed  under  title 
II,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment?  The  contract  is 
between  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Director  he  considers 
the  NEA  to  be  a  community  action 
agency,  the  NEA  would  have  to  have  one- 
third  representation  of  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REID  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  12,  line  21,  “after  program 
■thereof”,  add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any 
public  or  private  non-profit  agency,  or  com¬ 
bination  thereof,  under  this  section  unless 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency,  the 
grantee  organization  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Director  a  letter  or  statement  from  the 
appropriate  public  financial  officer  of  the 
community  or  of  the  public  agency  which 
will  maintain  the  accounts  of  such  agency. 


stating  that  such  officer  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  financial  services  ade¬ 
quate  to  insure  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  accounting  system  by  such 
agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  with  the 
internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote 
operational  efficiency  and  encourage  adher¬ 
ence  to  prescribed  management  policies;  and 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  a  private  nonprofit 
agency,  the  grantee  organization  shall  have 
submitted  to  the  Director  an  opinion  from 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the 
grantee  has  established  such  an  accounting 
system. 

“(i)  (1)  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  audit  survey  within  3  months  after 
a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made  with  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  com¬ 
bination  thereof,  under  this  section  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  grantee  or¬ 
ganization’s  and  its  delegate  agencies'  ac¬ 
counting  systems  and  internal  controls. 

“(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of 
such  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  of  the  grantee  organization 
and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  in  subsections  (h)  (1)  and  (h)  (2). 
If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  grantee  organization  of  his  de¬ 
termination  and  he  shall  consider  whether 
suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

“(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any 
grant  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  (2 ) , 
the  affected  agency  shall  have  6  months 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in 
which  to  establish,  with  the  advice  of  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  prescribed  in  subsection  (h) .  A  new 
audit  shall  be  performed  within  this  period 
and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director 
is  still  unable  to  determine  that  the  account¬ 
ing  system  meets  the  required  standards  he 
shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 

“  ( j )  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  insure 
that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  accounting  set  forth  in  sections  205 
(h)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (i)  (2)  during  the  period 
of  any  grant  or  controct  under  this  setcion.” 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  amendment  would  place  clearly 
in  the  law  certain  accounting  and  audit¬ 
ing  requirements  to  be  followed  by  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  including  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  submission  of  statements 
by  responsible  financial  officers,  general 
definitions  of  adequate  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  and  requirements  for  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  and  followup  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
that  the  funds  are  being  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appro¬ 
priated  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
most  need  help  and  training.  Clearly, 
there  have  been  some  serious  instances 
of  maladministration  and  lack  of  full  and 
accurate  accounting  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  letters  of  certification  as  to  ap¬ 
propriate  accounting  procedures  from 
the  responsible  financial  officer  of  the 
grantee  organization. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  shall  make  a  preliminary  audit 
survey  within  3  months  after  a  grant  or 
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contract  has  been  made,  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Director  within  30  days,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  suspension  of  the  contract  or 
grant,  if  so  warranted.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  grantee  organization  would 
have  6  months  in  which  to  establish 
appropriate  accounting  procedures.  If, 
after  these  10  months  have  elapsed,  there 
is  still  no  agreement  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  for  the  grantee  orga¬ 
nization,  the  Director  shall  terminate 
the  grant  or  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend¬ 
ment,  providing  for  appropriate  fiscal 
and  accounting  controls  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time,  will  assure  sound 
accounting  procedures  and  insure 
further  that  the  American  people  can 
have  confidence  in  those  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  has  been  of 
major  assistance  in  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment.  His  very  real  experience  as 
auditor  general  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  been  very  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  this  amendment  and  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  very  kindly,  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
foresight  in  going  over  this  legislation 
and  bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  most  happy 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  will  provide  new  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  and  Internal  con¬ 
trols  that  are  adequate  and  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  any  public  funds  and 
will,  also,  provide  for  new  preauditing 
procedures  necessary  to  maintain  those 
controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
plans  to  accept  this  amendment  which 
I  am  sure  both  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]  and  I  are  happy  to  learn. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  In  this  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Reid]  has  offered,  do  I  understand 
that  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
would  apply  not  only  to  new  organiza¬ 
tions  or  new  programs  but  would  apply 
to  present  in-house  programs? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  would — under 
the  term  of  delegate  agencies — cover 
existing  programs  as  well  as  newly 
funded  programs. 

Our  intent  is  to  place  into  the  law  the 
regulations  that  now  exist  in  OEO  and 
to  make  them  explicit  and  to  cover  all 


sound  appropriate  accounting  proced¬ 
ures  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  propound  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Farnum]. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  that 
this  applies  to  in-house  programs  as  well 
as  to  new? 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  does  apply  to  all  in-house 
grantees  as  well  as  in  the  new  one. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wil  yield  further,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  intended  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  do  substantially  the 
same  thing.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  proposed  amendment  effectively 
covers  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  fine 
amendment,  a  very  constructive  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  looked  very  diligently 
into  the  matter  and  that  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  a  member  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  his  former  position  as 
auditor  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  offering  this  amendment  and 
I  assure  him  that  I  wholeheartedly  ac¬ 
cept  it.  I  am  just  sorry  that  it  has  not 
been  previously  adopted. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
just  to  ask  one  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time. 

I  have  had  a  situation  which  exists  in 
the  county  of  Nassau  which  has  been 
troubling  me  for  about  a  year.  I  would 
like  to  get  it  clarified. 

We  have  an  OEO  program  for  Nassau 
County.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  county,  the  county  executive 
who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  any  member  who 
serves  on  the  board.  I  consider  this  to 
have  the  effect  that  he  can  select  the 
membership  of  that  board. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  power  of 


veto  in  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
municipality  is  within  the  intent  of  the 
act  that  we  are  passing? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  just  adopted 
an  amendment  about  15  minutes  ago 
that  will  make  certain  practices  illegal. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  could  answer  your  question 
as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  I  really  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  you  are  driving  at.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  tell  me  a  little  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Here  is  the  point.  The 
amendment  we  were  previously  discuss¬ 
ing  was  an  amendment  as  to  the  election 
of  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  necessarily,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  continue, 
it  dealt  with  the  composition  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies,  if  I  understood  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Now  I  am  directing 
your  attention  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  an  area  can 
properly  have  under  this  act  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  membership  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  answer  to  that 
is— No. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Well,  I  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Sargent 
Shriver  and  I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  he  told  me  that  this  is  perfectly 
proper.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  what  I  should  do  now  to  see  that 
this  power  is  removed  from  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Just  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  certainly  have 
to  take  that  under  advisement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BELL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bell:  On  page 
13,  line  17,  after  "category,”  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "describing  the  results  or  findings  of 
such  research  and  demonstration  activities, 
or”. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend¬ 
ment  adds  a  requirement  to  the  bill  that 
the  director  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report,  required  by  section  608,  that  he 
must  describe  the  results  of  the  findings 
of  such  research  or  demonstration  activ¬ 
ities. 

This  amendment  is  described  probably 
better  than  I  could  do,  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  on  page  23001  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  and  this  was  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
it  is  titled  “Need  for  Objective  Reporting 
and  Evaluation.”  I  recommend  that  the 
Members  read  this  article.  I  think  there 
is  an  urgent  need  in  this  country  that 
there  be  more  public  information  avail¬ 
able  to  our  citizens,  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  program  is  operating  effectively  or  not, 
or  as  to  whether  research  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  are  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Hearings  have  been  held  many  times 
and  the  Information  never  seems  to  get 
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out  to  the  'public,  or  it  generally  is  not 
disseminated. 

I  believe  that  the  OEO  possibly  in 
many  cases  could  find  that  it  would  be 
substantially  to  their  advantage  to  have 
this  amendment  so  that  the  information 
will  be  available  to  everybody.  Nonclas- 
sified  Government  information  on  re¬ 
search  matters  should  be  available  to 
universities  and  to  private  individuals 
and  so  forth  for  dissemination  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
very  fine  amendment  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman  showing  the 
amendment  to  me  in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  MrNK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments  which  relate  to  one 
subject  matter  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink: 

On  page  18,  line  22,  Insert  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  213.'* 

On  page  19,  after  line  24,  Insert  the 
following : 

“(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966,  section  215(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ‘the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,’  immediately  afer  ‘Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa,’  each  of  the  two  times  it  occurs 
in  that  section.” 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5,  and 
insert  the  following : 

“(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
(other  than  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum. 
The  Federal  share  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Island  shall  be  100  per  centum.” 

On  page  31,  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"COORDINATION - TRUST  TERRITORY 

“Sec.  608.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  June  30,  1966,  section  609(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘for  purposes  of  title 
I  and  part  A  of  title  n,’  and  inserting  ‘for 
purposes  of  title  I  and  parts  A  and  B  of  title 
II’  in  lieu  thereof.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi’s.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
16,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 


Provided,  however,  That  federal  funds 
shall  not  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prosecute  or  defend  divorce,  separate  mainte¬ 
nance  or  annulment  actions”. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  self-explanatory  and, 
as  read  by  the  Clerk,  it  would  apply  to 
the  prosecution  or  defense  of  divorce, 
separate  maintenance,  or  annulment  ac¬ 
tions.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  child 
custody  or  child-support  cases. 

The  matter  of  judicare  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  in  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday, 
September  2.  In  that  article  it  was 
pointed  out  that  84  percent  of  the  poor 
who  received  legal  aid  in  Wisconsin  filed 
divorce  cases.  The  article  further  stated 
that  a  grant  of  $240,000  was  made  to 
26  northern  Wisconsin  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  poor,  to  give  the 
poor  legal  protection  against  unfair  hous¬ 
ing,  welfare,  credit,  and  consumer  prac¬ 
tices. 

But  the  records  will  also  Indicate  that 
of  the  first  86  cases,  72  Included  divorce 
matters.  There  were  63  divorce  suits. 
Apparently  this  was  justified  on  the  basis 
that  many  people  have  been  wanting  to 
get  a  divorce  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
never  had  the  funds  until  this  program 
made  it  possible. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  really  getting 
at  the  cause  or  the  roots  of  poverty  by 
subsidizing  homewrecking.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  very  unusual  comments  made  on 
the  floor  in  the  past  3  days  about  the 
success  and  the  failures  of  this  program, 
but  as  a  lawyer  I  certainly  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for 
this  puipose.  There  should  be  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  using  any  Federal  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defending  or  prosecuting  divorce 
cases,  or  separate  maintenance  actions, 
or  annulments. 

I  for  one  feel  that  this  Congress  never 
intended  to  subsidize  or  in  any  way  foot 
the  bill  for  any  husband  or  wife  to  break 
up  a  family.  In  fact,  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  by  some  of  the  debate  and  by  some 
of  the  propaganda  that  this  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  billions  being  spent,  was  to 
help  hold  families  together.  And  what 
do  we  do?  We  attempt  to  do  so  on  the 
one  hand  by  spending  billions  of  dollars; 
then  on  the  other  we  provide  a  slush 
fund  for  lawyers  all  around  the  country 
so  their  divorce  fees  are  guaranteed  by 
the  poverty  program. 

Again  I  cannot  believe  it  ever  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  poverty  money 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  talked 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  advised  poverty  agency 
officials  in  the  first  instance  that  all  they 
were  doing  in  implementing  “judicare” 
was  creating  a  slush  fund  for  lawyers. 
Only  about  15  percent  of  the  cases,  of  the 
first  86,  were  for  purposes  outlined  in  the 
original  grant. 

I  trust  the  House  will  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  poverty 
program  ought  to  operate  a  “divorce 
mill,”  but  I  have  learned  from  my  own 
experience  in  providing  free  legal  serv¬ 
ices  that  sometimes  the  best  and  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do  for  a 
client  is  to  institute  some  sort  of  domestic 
relations  suit. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  I  practiced 
law  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  then  working  in  a 
free  legal  clinic  in  one  of  the  blighted 
areas  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  found 
we  had  all  kinds  of  clientele  and  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  us.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  problems  we  encountered  in¬ 
volved  domestic  relations.  It  was  not 
usually  a  case  of  someone  trying  to  break 
up  a  family.  If  it  were  that  sort  of  thing 
we  would  try  to  resolve  the  problem  and 
effect  a  reconciliation.  But  we  would 
find  many  of  these  people  were  hopelessly 
messed  up  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  father  had  deserted  the 
family  5  or  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  legal  process  the  mother  never 
would  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  a  legal  separation  or  a  divorce. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  go  back 
and  try  to  straighten  all  this  out. 

One  might  conclude,  after  having 
examined  the  facts  of  the  situation,  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  was  to  assist  the 
client  in  bringing  an  action  for  divorce 
or  legal  separation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  provision  for  marriage  counseling  or 
some  other  effort  to  keep  the  family 
together  in  this  bill.  I  am  an  attorney, 
and  I  have  handled  a  number  of  divorce 
cases  without  collecting  a  fee.  This  is  a 
responsibility  which  we  have  as  members 
of  the  bar,  to  peform  some  of  this  work. 

It  seems,  in  view  of  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  saying,  there  should  be  something 
provided  for  marriage  counseling. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Let  me  re¬ 
spond  to  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  I 
do  not  know  about  every  legal  services 
program,  but  the  one  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar  does  indeed  include,  as 
part  of  the  legal  services  to  the  poor,  a 
staff  marriage  counselor  to  whom  the 
domestic  disputes  will  be  referred  in  the 
first  instance  in  an  effort  to  resolve  what¬ 
ever  the  problem  might  be. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
one  of  the  really  important  services  in 
this  kind  of  program  is  to  provide  for 
the  poor  in  our  communities  some  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  area  of  their  domestic 
difficulties.  Prior  to  my  coming  to  Con¬ 
gress,  I  served  as  an  attorney  in  my  own 
city.  I  would  say  the  large  percentage  of 
my  cases  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
families.  I  represented  many  clients  in 
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divorces  and  separate  maintenance 
actions.  I  certainly  do  not  have  the 
reputation  in  my  community  of  being  a 
family  or  homewrecker.  This  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  bill  either,  but  rather  to 
provide  for  these  people  a  type  of  coun¬ 
seling  and  marriage  counseling  advice 
which  they  so  vitally  need. 

In  so  many  of  these  cases,  our  legal  aid 
society  has  been  able  to  bring  families 
together,  and  to  reunit  the  families.  But 
certainly  we  do  not  want  to  deprivate 
the  counselors  in  this  kind  of  situation 
from  taking  the  legitimate  cases  to  court 
and  securing  a  divorce,  or  securing  for  a 
mother  an  opportunity  to  have  a  court 
order  for  support,  which  can  be  enforced 
against  a  husband  perhaps  who  has  left 
the  legal  jurisdiction.  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  Act  enables  that  mother 
then  to  collect  alimony  or  support  from 
a  husband  in  another  State.  I  consider 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  features 
of  a  legal  services  program,  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  and  have 
attempted,  in  the  amendment  and  in  my 
statement,  that  my  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  support  or  custody  actions. 
I  am  not  suggesting  this  should  not  be 
done.  In  many  cases  the  husband 
should  be  made  to  pay  child  support, 
either  under  the  Uniform  Support  Act  or 
in  some  other  way. 

My  amendment  deals  with  divorce  ac¬ 
tions,  separate  maintenance  actions,  and 
annulment  actions.  This  is  where  I  dis¬ 
agree,  and  do  not  feel  family  separation 
should  be  subsidized  with  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  money. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  sum  up,  I  believe  if  the  legal 
services  for  the  poor  operate  anything 
at  all  like  the  free  legal  services  program 
with  which  I  was  associated  some  years 
ago — and  I  suspect  they  do — the  attor¬ 
neys  working  therein  will  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  going  to  court  in  divorce 
or  separate  maintenance  or  annulment 
actions. 

But  sometimes  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  that  is  the  only  sensible  thing 
to  do.  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  the  act  against  a  lawyer  institut¬ 
ing  a  domestic  relations  action  when  he 
feels  it  is  the  best  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  legal  separation  is  a  fact,  but 
child  support  has  not  been  established. 
The  amount  of  child  support  which  can 
be  secured  under  the  criminal  laws  for 
desertion  is  much  lower  than  the  amount 
that  can  be  allowed  under  a  divorce 
decree. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not 


believe  we  ought  to  have  a  blanket  pro¬ 
hibition  against  this  sort  of  representa¬ 
tion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  15  through  23, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  204.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘No  person  whose 
compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and 
is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  title  II  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  rate  of  compensation  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  more  than  20  per  centum  the  salary 
which  he  was  receiving  in  his  immediately 
preceding  employment,  but  the  Director  may 
grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases.’  ” 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  bill  before  us  the  section  on  page  9, 
section  204,  imposes  a  limitation  of  $12,- 
500  per  year  on  the  amount  of  salary 
which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee  in  a 
community  action  program.  While  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  salu¬ 
tary  in  holding  down  salaries,  this  is  the 
sort  of  arbitrary  action  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  accused  us 
of  in  some  of  the  other  amendments. 

The  fact  is  that  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  variance  in  the  type  of 
personnel  who  might  be  needed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Podunk,  Ky.,  or  New  York  City 
or  the  city  of  Chicago  or  in  some  small 
community. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  top  limita¬ 
tion  of  $12,500.  That  amount  of  sal¬ 
ary  could  be  paid  to  an  employee  in  the 
small  community,  and  the  same  salary 
could  be  paid  to  an  employee  who  is  the 
head  of  a  program  in  one  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
figure. 

In  the  hearings  in  the  other  body  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  testified 
to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  bill.  He 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  quote : 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
proposal  to  limit  the  Federal  contribution  to 
salaries  of  community  action  employees.  In 
New  York  during  the  past  several  months 
we  have  learned  through  hard  and  bitter 
experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  attract  able 
talent  to  municipal  government.  We  have 
recognized  how  important  it  is  for  local  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  able  to  offer  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  comparable  to  those  offered 
in  private  industry  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  am  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
proposal  to  limit  salaries  and  the  advice  we 
so  often  hear  that  the  war  on  poverty  should 
adopt  more  businesslike  procedures  and  im¬ 
proved  administrative  practices.  To  do  so 
will  require  topflight  executive  personnel — 
first-rate  talent  that  private  business  firms 
would  never  risk  losing  by  placing  an  arti¬ 
ficial  ceiling  on  salaries. 

Senator  Clark,  in  response  to  this  ob¬ 
servation,  said,  and  I  quote : 

I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  again  to  indi¬ 
cate  my  strong  concurrence  with  what  you 


have  Just  said.  As  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  on  manpower,  in  addition  to 
employment  and  poverty,  I  have  been  run¬ 
ning  into  a  critical  shortage  of  skills  in  all 
nonprofit  areas  of  our  society,  including 
municipal  government. 

Nov/,  not  only  is  the  ceiling  wrong,  but 
I  think  that  this  section  does  not  attack 
the  just  as  serious  problem  of  too  high 
a  salary,  even  though  it  be  below  $12,500. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  This 
is  in  the  Youth  Corps  rather  than  in  the 
community  action  program,  but  in  the 
Job  Corps  camp  at  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
here  are  a  few  of  the  representative 
salary  increases  of  people  employed  pri¬ 
vately  and  then  hired  in  the  Job  Corps 
camp.  The  manager  of  personnel. 
Previous  employment,  $5,000.  Then  he 
was  hired  at  a  $10,000  salary.  This  is 
under  $12,500,  but  he  has  a  100-percent 
increase  in  his  income. 

Math  chairman  went  from  $4,730  to 
$10,080.  Again  a  more  than  100-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  his  salary.  There  are 
instances  after  instances  of  teachers  and 
other  people  being  hired  under  this  pov¬ 
erty  war  program  and  having  their  sal¬ 
aries  increased  by  40  or  60  percent  or  100 
percent  or  150  percent. 

So  I  think  that  the  real  test  here 
should  he  how  good  a  man  is  he  and  how 
much  is  he  worth.  The  way  we  can  de¬ 
termine  this  is  how  much  has  he  been 
worth  in  the  past  to  his  private  or  pre¬ 
vious  employer,  whether  private  or  pub¬ 
lic.  So  this  amendment  would  not  place 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  this  but  would 
provide  that  salaries  exceeding  $6,000  a 
year  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  if  the 
salary  is  more  than  20  percent  more  than 
he  had  been  making  in  his  previous  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  $15,000,  they  could  hire  him  at 
$15,000  or  at  $18,000.  If  he  does  not 
make  but  $7,000  a  year,  then  he  could 
be  hired  at  20  percent  more  than  that. 
In  other  words,  it  sets  a  limitation  based 
on  the  worth  of  the  individual  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  ceiling.  I  think  this 
is  a  more  proper  approach,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hall)  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  this  amendment, 
which  I  have  already  complimented  the 
gentleman  for,  be  called  a  salary  re¬ 
straint  amendment  under  the  economic 
opportunity  program? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  that 
would  be  good  terminology. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  familiar 
with  an  insertion  I  made  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Record  on  September  22  of  this 
year,  on  page  A-4918,  entitled  “Poverty 
Agency  Officials  Got  Big  Pay  Hikes,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Human  Development 
Corp.,  which  has  been  generally  doing 
a  good  job  in  the  St.  Louis  area  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  but  listing  therein 
over  20 -some-odd  people  who  had  either 
been  transferred  into  this  agency  in  tin 
past  year  or  had  had  from  1  to  3  pro- 
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mitions  which  raised  their  salaries  from 
an  average  of  between  60  to  80  percent 
in  that  given  year  or  by  virtue  of  the 
transfer  alone? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  and  I  believe  this  represents  fui'ther 
evidence  for  the  need  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  certainly 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  would  pi'e- 
vent  these  unusual  out-of-the-ballpark 
pi-ices  in  the  hiring  of  personnel;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct, 
at  least  in  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered  will 
be  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
because  it  is  needed  in  order  to  bring 
about  restraint  and  to  prevent  piracy 
among  those  who  remain  behind  in  their 
doing  a  good  job  in  the  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fi'om  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  and  also  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall],  for  putting  this  material 
into  the  Record. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  I  might  say 
that  the  two  St.  Louis  newspapers  have 
been  alerted  to  this  problem.  Indeed, 
the  Human  Development  Corp.,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN,  by  unanimous 
consent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis) 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  Coi'p.,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  has 
done  a  good  job.  And,  one  of  the  reasons 
given — and  this  is  a  very  interesting  rea¬ 
son  for  providing  these  high  salaries— is 
that  they  are  asking  people  to  go  into 
temporary  jobs  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  give  to  them  the  necessary  continu¬ 
ity  of  employment.  And  for  that  reason 
they  have  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  itself,  should 
send  up  a  warning  signal  of  the  danger 
of  these  programs,  as  to  how  this  entire 
poverty  war  can  actually  make  a  city  or 
community — can  actually  render  them 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  war 
was  declared,  when  the  temporary  pro¬ 
grams  recede. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


Erlenborn]  directs  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  this  serious  problem.  And, 
we  have  got  to  get  this  whole  matter  co¬ 
ordinated  and  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  There  must  not  be  this  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Community  Chest  agencies 
and  other  groups  which  have  been  doing 
this  welfare  and  education  work  in  the 
poverty  area  for  years,  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  all  of  a  sudden  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  war 
on  poverty  going  on  in  our  society  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

It  does  not  behoove  the  “Johnny- 
come-latelies”  to  disrupt  the  structure 
and  work  which  has  been  going  on,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  odds  are  they  will  ride 
off  to  other  wars  as  their  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  other  social  problems,  leaving 
those  on  the  scene  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  commending  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn],  upon  the  approach 
which  he  has  taken  to  this  matter 
through  the  amendment  which  he  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
difficult  area  in  working  out  an  exact 
formula,  but  I  believe  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  approached  it 
is  a  very  equitable  one  and  I  hope  the 
committee  managers  will  agree  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  frauds  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Great  Society  on  the 
American  people,  the  poverty  war  has 
to  rank  in  the  forefront.  Armed  with 
an  elaborate  political  patronage  system 
which  has  pi'ovided  thousands  of  jobs 
for  Democratic  politicians,  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  war  on  poverty  is  in  reality 
a  war  against  the  poor. 

No  longer  is  assistance  provided  to  the 
poor  and  needy  on  a  charitable  basis. 
The  missionary  has  been  replaced  with 
the  man  in  the  grey  flannel  suit.  That 
man  is  a  $17,000-  to  $25,000-a-year  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  spirit  of  helping  the  less 
fortunate  has  ever  been  the  earmark  of 
charity,  and  yet  this  philosophy  seem¬ 
ingly  does  not  prevail  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  One  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  current  poverty 
programs  are  doing  more  good  for  the 
do-gooders  than  good  for  the  poor. 

When  the  Great  Society  decided  to 
undertake  the  ambitious  and  meritori¬ 
ous  project  of  alleviating  poverty  in  this 
country,  it  surely  failed  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  its  expensive  creation 
would  result  in  such  a  complete  waste  of 
public  funds. 

A  cursory  glance  at  a  few  statistics 
substantiate  this  view.  A  simple  matter 
of  ai’ithmetic  indicates  that  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  one  of  the  most  cynical 
and  totally  fraudulent  projects  ever 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
exactly  $164,064  has  been  spent  on  each 
Job  Corps  graduate.  Of  the  38,951  en- 
rollees  in  this  program,  only  3,080  have 
graduated.  As  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem. 


it  costs  more  in  1  year  to  train  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  clean  parks  than  it  would  to 
send  12  students  to  Harvard  for  4  years. 

The  mismanagement  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  administration  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  can  be  cited  in  cases  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Almost  daily  we  hear  re¬ 
ports  of  corruption  in  virtually  evei'y 
program  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportxmity.  Even  the  City 
Council  of  New  Bedfoi'd,  Mass.,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  appealing  to 
the  President  to  close  a  Job  Corps  center 
in  their  city.  The  war  on  poverty  is  only 
another  step  toward  making  the  Great 
Society  a  “corrupt  society.”  Rather  than 
even  considering  an  expansion  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  this  body 
should  immediately  undertake  a  war  on 
waste  and  excessive  spending  which  now 
threatens  to  bankrupt  this  Nation. 

Despite  $2.3  billion  in  expenditures 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  really  has  not 
made  an  impact  on  poverty  but  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  political  bonanza  of  jobs 
for  Democrats  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 
Its  creation  was  strictly  politically  moti¬ 
vated  and  its  objectives  only  tend  to 
duplicate  existing  programs. 

One  really  does  not  have  to  search 
too  far  for  an  answer  to  the  waste  by 
OEO.  Embroiled  in  brutal  politics,  lack¬ 
ing  in  coordination  and  definition,  this 
bureaucratic  agency  represents  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  inefficiency  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Yet,  here  we  are  again  faced  with  hav¬ 
ing  to  expand  this  grossly  disorganized 
program  of  mediocrity.  If  we  took  just 
one-half  of  the  funds  being  set  aside  for 
this  program  this  year  and  simply  gave 
the  taxpayers  a  break  in  order  for  them 
to  give  more  to  reputable  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  stigma  of  deprivation 
among  America’s  poor  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  for  the  next  generation. 
There  is  no  real  guarantee  that  this 
year’s  appropriations  will  not  be  used  as 
they  have  in  the  past — to  increase  polit¬ 
ical  patronage  among  Democratic  Party 
faithful  as  was  revealed  in  the  debate 
earlier  this  week  when  it  was  brought 
to  light  that  the  campaign  manager  of 
one  Democratic  Congressman  is  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn],  the  author  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  whether  or 
not  we  could  agree  among  ourselves  that 
we  would  temporarily  pass  over  this 
amendment  until  we  find  a  Member  on 
our  side  with  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  like  to  discuss  it  and,  per- 
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haps,  we  may  be  able  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  pass  over  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  amendment  at  this  time 
or  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn,  either  of 
which  would  be  possible  if  the  gentleman 
so  desires. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  using  some  of  my  5  minutes,  may  I 
state  it  is  not  my  intention  to  try  post¬ 
pone  consideration  of  this  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn],  or 
to  try  to  arbitrarily  cut  off  debate  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  circulate  around  a  little  more  on  this 
side  to  see  whether  we  may  be  able  to 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  if 
he  would  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  can  come  back  to  it 
later. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  with  the  understanding  that 
the  amendment  will  be  considered  before 
we  pass  from  this  title  to  the  next  title 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  it  is  the  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen¬ 
born]  may  offer  his  amendment  and 
will  be  able  to  speak  on  his  amendment 
if  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BELL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bell:  On  page 
16,  beginning  with  line  12  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  through  line  14  on  page  22,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Adult  basic  education — Revision  of  program 

“Sec.  211.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘PART  B— ADULT  EDUCATION 

"  'Short  title;  statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘  Sec.  212.  (a)  This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Adult  Education  Act  of  1966”. 

"  ‘(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  en¬ 
courage  and  expand  basic  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  improve 
their  basic  education  in  preparation  for  oc¬ 
cupational  training  and  more  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens. 


"  ‘Definitions 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  As  used  in  this  party — 

“  ‘(a)  The  term  “adult”  means  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

“‘(b)  The  term  “adult  education”  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college 
level  (as  determined  by  the  Commissioner), 
for  adults  who — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  school  providing  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiv¬ 
alent  level  of  education,  and 

“  ‘(2)  are  not  currently  enrolled  in  schools. 
“‘(c)  The  term  “adult  basic  education” 
means  education  for  adults  whose  inability 
to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language 
constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of 
their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment 
commensurate  with  their  real  ability,  which 
is  designed  to  help  eliminate  such  inability 
and  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  view  to  making  them  less 
likely  to  become  dependent  ory  others,  to 
improving  their  ability  to  benefit  from  oc¬ 
cupational  training  and  otherwise  increasing 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
profitable  employment,  and  to  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

“  ‘(d)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

“  ‘(e)  The  term  “local  educational  agency” 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  schools;  except  that  if 
there  is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  authority  having  admin¬ 
istrative  control  and  direction  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  public  schools  therein,  such  term 
means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

“‘(f)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  214(b)(1))  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa¬ 
moa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“  ‘(g)  The  term  “State  educational  agency” 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  if  there  is  a  separate 
State  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  education  in  public 
schools  then  such  agency  or  officer  may  be 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law.  If  no  agency 
or  officer  qualifies  under  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  such  term  shall  mean  an  appropriate 
agency  or  officer  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  by  the  Governor. 

"  'Grants  to  States  for  adult  basic  education 
“‘Sec.  214(a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part,  not  less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more 
than  20  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
purposes  of  section  218. 

“‘(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  which  have  State  plans  ap¬ 
proved  by  him  under  section  215  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  adult  basic  education  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies. 

“  ‘(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  214(a)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
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for  assistance  under  such  section.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
adults  who  have  completed  not  more  than 
five  grades  of  school  (or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education)  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
States. 

“  ‘(2)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education 
approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  such 
portion  of  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re¬ 
duced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  paragraph  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  such  year. 

‘“State  plans 

“  ‘  Sec.  215.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
its  State  educational  agency  a  State  plan. 
A  State  plan  shall  be  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  and  shall — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants,  in  accordance  with  section  214(a)  (2) 
which  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog¬ 
ress,  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  adult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  section; 

“‘(2)  provides  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

“  ‘(3)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonbly  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  provided  pursuant  to  this  title; 

“‘(4)  provides  for  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  special  proj¬ 
ects,  teacher-training  and  research; 

“  ‘(5)  provides  for  cooperation  with  Com¬ 
munity  Action  programs.  Work  Experience 
programs,  VISTA,  Work  Study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  antipoverty  effort; 

“  ‘(6)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af¬ 
ford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports: 

“  ‘(7)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  part  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies); 
and 

"‘(8)  provides  such  further  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  require. 

‘“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with¬ 
out  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 
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“  ‘Payments 

"‘Sec.  216.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  the  Federal  share  of  expendi¬ 
tures  to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  Federal  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  90  per  centum. 

“‘(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

“  ‘(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  part 
may  be  in  installments  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

“  ‘Operation  of  State  plans;  hearings  and 
judicial  review 

“  ‘Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  educational 
agency  administering  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  finds  that — 

“  ‘(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  216,  or 

“‘(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  part 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af¬ 
fected  by  such  failure) . 

“  ‘(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  215  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence.  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer¬ 
tification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner’s 
action. 


"  'Special  projects  and  teacher  training 

“  ‘Sec.  218.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  in  sec¬ 
tion  214(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  for  making  special  proj¬ 
ect  grants  or  providing  teacher-training 
grants  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

“‘(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projects  which  will  be  carried  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 
which — 

“  ‘(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  meth¬ 
ods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  may  have  na¬ 
tional  significance  or  be  of  special  value  in 
promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

“  ‘(2)  involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral,  federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  pro¬ 
grams  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  persons  with  basic  educational 
deficiencies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures 
for  making  grants  under  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“‘(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract) ,  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  or  universities.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide  training  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as 
personnel  in  adult  education  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses)  ,  for  persons  undergoing  such  train¬ 
ing  and  their  dependents  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  by  regulation  determine. 

“  ‘Administration 

“‘Sbc.  219.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall, 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  part 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

“‘(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  seven  other  members  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  per¬ 
sons  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  State  and  local  public  school  officials, 
and  other  persons  having  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  or  qualifications  with  respect 
to  adult  basic  education,  and  persons  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  general  public.  Such  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
a  year. 

“‘(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad¬ 
vise  the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov¬ 
erning  the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  215  and  policies  to  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation,  and  to  effectuate  the  coordination  of 
programs  under  this  part  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  offering  adult  education  activities  and 
services. 

“‘(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  re¬ 
view  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  adult  basic  education  program  and  other 
federally  supported  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  relate  to  basic  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  of  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  this  part  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
services) .  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 


his  comments  and  recommendations.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  coordinate  the  work  of  this  committee 
with  that  of  other  related  advisory  com¬ 
mittees. 

“  ‘(5)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serv¬ 
ing  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  iri'lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

“  ‘(6)  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  make  available  to  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

“‘(7)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  of  such  agency. 

“‘(b)  (1)  The  Commisioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
part,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“‘(2)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  in¬ 
stitution,  in  accordance  with  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

“‘(c)  (1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su¬ 
pervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administerion,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  instructional  materials  by  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution  or  school jsy stem. 

“‘(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Adult  Basic  Education  is  authorized  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  State  and 
local  adult  education  advisory  committees 
in  order  to  improve  reporting  of  State  and 
local  administration  of  programs  under  this 
part.  Such  local  and  State  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  existing  groups  or  especially 
established  by  State  and  local  administrators 
of  the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro¬ 
gram  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 

“‘(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  educational  program,  activity, 
or  service  related  to  sectarian  instruction 
or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  “school  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  divinity”  means  an  instiution  or  a 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

“  ‘Funding 

“  ‘Sec.  219.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
carrying  out  this  part.’  ” 

Mr.  BELL  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
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reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  No.  316] 


Albert 

Gray 

O’Konskl 

Andrews, 

Greigg 

Olsen,  Mont. 

George  W. 

Gubser 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ashley 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Passman 

AspinaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrnle 

Bow 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Poage 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Pool 

Cabell 

Howard 

Powell 

Callaway 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rees 

Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Robison 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Kee 

Roncalio 

Cramer 

King.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Daddaxlo 

Kluczynskl 

Schwelker 

Denton 

Landrum 

Scott 

Derwinski 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

MeClory 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Diggs 

Martin,  Ala. 

Todd 

Dow 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tuten 

Dyal 

Mathias 

LTdaU 

Edwards,  La. 

Monagan 

Utt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Morrison 

Willis 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Feighan 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

Murray 

Wright 

Flood 

Nedzl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
[Mr.  Brooks],  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.R.  15111,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  354  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose,  the  Clerk  has  just  reported 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  for  5 
minutes. 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  relieves  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  of  its  administrative 
function  under  title  IIB,  adult  basic 
education. 

It  would  shift  the  administrative  au¬ 
thority  for  the  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  retains 
the  delegated  authority  for  the  program. 

The  amendment  is  identical  in  sub¬ 
stance  to  one  adopted  Wednesday  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  when  it  considered  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Elementary  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 


It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  House  version  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  to  establish  the  adult 
education  program  as  a  new  title. 

I  am  informed  by  Legislative  Counsel 
and  the  Parliamentarian  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  will  pose  no  mechanical  difficulty. 

My  amendment  would  make  two  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  act: 

First,  it  would  provide  an  expansion  of 
the  program. 

Second,  it  would  place  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  expanding  the  program,  my  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  differ  substantially  from 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  15111. 

It  does  make  some  changes,  however. 

H.R.  15111  provides  that  25  percent  or 
$6.6  million  of  the  $26.5  million  provided 
for  the  program  be  used  for  special  proj¬ 
ects  and  teacher  training  under  section 
218. 

My  amendment  provides  that  at  least 
10  percent  but  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  $40  million  authorized  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Between  $4  million  and  $8  million 
would  be  earmarked  for  special  projects 
which  include  innovative  methods  of 
teaching  adults  or  programs  which  pro¬ 
mote  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  adult  educational  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  for  the  training  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  teachers. 

My  amendment,  by  providing  between 
10  and  20  percent  of  the  funding  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects  £tnd  teacher  training,  builds 
in  flexibility  in  meeting  the  varying 
needs  of  the  States. 

Certain  States  now  have  imaginative 
programs  and  would  more  efficiently 
spend  a  greater  sum  on  the  teaching  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Commissioner  would  make  this 
determination  and  assign  the  funds  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  amendment  requires  a  State 
plan  to  include  cooperation  with  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs,  VISTA,  work  study,  and 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

It  does  not  eliminate  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program  from  the  antipoverty  effort. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  set 
up  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

Appointed  by  the  President,  the  eight- 
member  committee  would  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  preparing  regulations 
and  on  policy  matters. 

Tire  committee  would  also  review  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  plagued  the  poverty  program  since 
1964 — administration. 

My  amendment  would  simply  elimi¬ 
nate  OEO  as  the  middleman  in  the  fund¬ 
ing  procedure. 

Under  the  present  setup,  title  IIB  can 
only  be  implemented  when  OEO  trans¬ 
fers  the  funds  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
which,  in  turn,  passes  them  on  to  the 
States  for  further  routing. 


OEO  has  been  merely  acting  as  a 
budgetary  conduit  under  title  HB. 

The  procedure  has  added  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  headaches  at  OEO  and 
caused  months  of  delays  in  funding  State 
programs. 

It  is  argued  that  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  imaginative  contributions 
OEO  makes  to  education  programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  OEO  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  innovations  in  adult 
education  under  section  207  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  does  not  disturb  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  H.R.  15111. 

It  is  merely  an  administrative  change 
that  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  free  OEO  from  its  purely  cleri¬ 
cal  function  in  the  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell], 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  observe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Bell]  pays  a  great  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  bill  in  that,  as  he 
has  already  confessed,  his  own  amend¬ 
ment  adopts  so  much  of  the  substance  of 
what  would  be  found  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
15111. 

There  are  several  reasons  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

First,  he  has  made  very  clear  he  wants 
to  give  control  of  the  adult  education 
program  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

I  happen  to  have  a  high  regard  for 
that  commissioner,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  has  plenty  of  thorny 
problems  to  keep  him  very  busy  these 
days  without  adding  another  very  signif¬ 
icant  area  of  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  same 
thing  that  was  said  yesterday  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendment  to  take  project 
Headstart  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  place  it  over  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  If  we  were  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  we  might 
very  well  kill  the  entire  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  for  there  is  no  guarantee 
at  all  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
write  into  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  next  week  an  adult 
basic  education  program. 

A  third  point  I  would  have  to  cite  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman’s  sugestion 
is  that  he  wants  to  expand  the  program. 

Now  let  me  make  very  clear  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  expand  the 
program,  too.  But  from  time  to  time  we 
hear  something  around  this  place  about 
“fiscal  responsibility,”  and  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  the  committee  bill  stays 
within  the  President’s  budget.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California,  we  would  start 
busting  that  budget. 

There  are  perhaps  even  more  profound 
reasons  for  opposing  the  suggestion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  One  of 
the  great  assets,  In  my  judgment,  in 
maintaining  the  adult  basic  education 
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program  within  the  administrative  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  OEO  is  that  we  will  there¬ 
by  maintain  the  maximum  focus  upon 
the  problems  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  of  the  illiterate  Americans  18  years 
of  age  and  above  are  within  the  poverty 
category. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  if  one  observes  the 
way  in  which  the  adult  basic  educational 
program  is  administered,  that  there  is  no 
requirement  in  the  present  statute  that 
a  person  must  be  poor  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

However,  the  joint  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  OEO  and  the  OE  for  the 
adult  basic  education  program  stress  that 
its  "primary  purpose”  is  “to  provide  basic 
instruction  to  impoverished  adults  whose 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  to  quote  from  the  guidelines, 
constitute  a  substantial  impairment  of 
their  employability.” 

The  fact  of  the  direct  participation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  putting  together  of  the  guidelines 
insures  that  the  title  II-B  program  will, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  of 
assistance  to  impoverished  adults  in  our 
country. 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  must 
oppose  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  and 
it  goes  back  to  the  principle  of  all  the 
Republican  amendments,  which  is  to 
scatter  these  programs  all  over  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  to  do  so  after  many 
months  of  painful  effort  to  establish  pat¬ 
terns  of  cooperation  and  coordination  at 
the  local  level — something  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  even  say  they 
favor.  Yet  they  now  come  up  with  prop¬ 
ositions  that  would  fragment  these  pro¬ 
grams  and  scatter  them  all  over  the  lot. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman’s 
proposition,  and  that  is  that  in  many 
of  our  States  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  in  operating  these  title  II-B 
programs.  It  has  been  not  an  easy  task 
to  get  them  off  the  ground.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  to  rip  out  the  program  from  its 
present  context,  where  it  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered  by  OEO,  and  plant  it  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  would  be,  I  think,  a  precipitous 
and  ill-advised  action. 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  think 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  would  be 
a  mistake.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
in  process  a  number  of  in-depth  analy¬ 
ses  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program.  To  change  the  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  of  this  program  at 
this  time  without  any  clear  effort  to 
assess  the  evaluations  would  be  in  my 
judgment  an  extremely  wasteful  pro¬ 
cedure. 

I  must  say,  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  reasons  are  so  many  for 
keeping  the  present  administrative 
structure  of  this  terribly  important  adult 
basic  education  program,  and  the  reasons 
so  sparse  for  taking  it  out  of  the  OEO, 
that  I  hope  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 


As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  felt  he  was  making  some  panic 
statements  about  a  transfer  that  has 
already  been  accepted  by  OEO  from  the 
inception  of  this  act,  since  they  have 
transferred  adult  basic  education  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  handle  and  ad¬ 
minister  now.  We  saw  the  agreement  in 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  where  this  very 
amendment  was  adopted.  And  when  we 
came  into  the  full  committee,  it  is  true, 
for  some  unknown  reason  the  majority 
decided  not  to  make  the  transfer.  We 
see  over  in  the  other  body  they  have 
made  the  transfer  of  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Education.  We  had 
exactly  the  same  thing  happen  in  the 
work-study  program.  The  first  year 
work  study  was  a  part  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

It  didn’t  take  as  long  for  the  majority 
to  become  convinced  that  work  study 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  did  so  when  the  act  was 
extended  last  year.  This  is  an  identical 
situation.  I  cannot  see  how  anybody 
would  oppose  this. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  transfer  in  the  Senate  has  just 
been  made.  They  have  done  what  we 
are  proposing  right  now.  The  problem 
basically  is  that  OEO,  with  all  its  differ¬ 
ent  programs,  is  sometimes  in  a  position 
where  it  works  toward  the  detriment  of 
an  educational  program,  because  it  has 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  so  to  speak, 
and  on  adult  education  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  not  allocated  to  California.  I 
know  that  happened  to  other  States  also, 
because  of  OEO’s  desire  to  fund  some 
other  program  that  perhaps  they  liked 
better  than  adult  education  at  that  time. 
What  I  say  is,  let  us  put  it  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  let  it  be  handled  efficiently  and  di¬ 
rectly. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  is  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  However,  this  House  is 
considering  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that, 
while  I  am  always  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Senate,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  this  is  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  have  our  own 
responsibility  to  make  our  own  judgment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  next 
week,  when  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  comes  up,  I  cannot 
conceive  anybody  on  his  side  objecting 
to  an  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  to  put  this  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  It  is  perfectly  germane,  and  I 


am  sure  people  on  our  side  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  fallacious  argument,  because  in  the 
committee,  when  both  the  poverty  and 
education  bills  were  coming  before  us, 
the  committee  made  the  decision — we 
think  wrongly — to  put  it  in  the  economic 
opportunity  bill.  They  did  that  when 
the  adult  education  had  been  added  to 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments  and  was  a  part  of  that  bill 
in  the  subcommittee.  The  same  gentle¬ 
men  arguing  against  this  transfer  wrere 
instrumental  in  seeing  that  it  was  put 
back  in  the  poverty  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  carried  on  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  would  bring  about  better 
programing  and  that  there  would  be  a 
wiser  expenditure  of  funds.  As  far  as 
my  State  is  concerned,  I  feel  compelled  to 
support  this  amendment,  at  this  time,  to 
transfer  this  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
where  I  believe  it  belongs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Talking  about  fragmented  programs, 
this  is  fragmented  now.  We  ought  to  put 
all  education  programs  under  the  Office 
of  Education  or  else  put  them  all  in  OEO. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argument  is  used  that  we  should  not 
transfer  this  because  we  have  a  variety 
of  needs  to  coordinate  in  OEO.  We 
could  just  as  well  argue  that  we  have  a 
variety  of  educational  programs  such  as 
vocational  rehabilitation,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  all  education  programs  which 
should  not  be  under  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  should  be  put  over  under  OEO. 
This  does  not  make  any  sense.  Coordi¬ 
nation  should  occur  in  one  agency  of  the 
Government,  at  the  Cabinet  level,  in 
HEW.  The  Office  of  Education  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  this.  Let  us  coordinate  our 
various  education  programs  in  one 
agency,  and  not  worry  so  much  about  co¬ 
ordinating  adult  basic  education  with 
small  business,  and  with  farmers’  loans, 
and  with  other  programs  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  education.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  proposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chariman, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  crux 
of  this  present  argument  revolves  around 
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whether  or  not  these  funds,  which  will 
be  used  for  education,  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  as  they  presently  are  by  OEO,  or 
will  they  be  transferred  completely  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ad¬ 
ministration? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
is  essentially  true,  although  it  should  be 
added  that  under  the  present  setup  the 
action  of  the  administration  is  delegated 
by  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education  in 
most  instances.  The  problem  is  that 
OEO  determines  how  much  money  will 
be  allocated.  If  they  take  the  money 
from  adult  education  and  put  it  in  some 
other  program,  no  one  ever  knows  how 
much  money  they  should  have  gotten  in 
adult  education; 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
ma  solve  the  problem  by  giving  to  Har¬ 
old  Howe,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  this  additional  authority?  Some 
of  us  are  having  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble  with  Mr.  Howe  now 
you  know.  He  is  prone  to  assume  powers 
for  himself  without  basis.  Some  of  us 
have  had  considerable  trouble  dealing 
with  him  as  things  are. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
have  the  same  problems  he  refers  to, 
whoever  administers  this  program,  I 
fear.  He  can  solve  it  in  this  respect: 
there  would  be  a  specific  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
He  would  have  a  specific  program,  and 
would  allocate  the  funds  to  the  States. 
All  of  the  various  States  that  have  basic 
education  programs  going  would  be  able 
to  supplement  their  programs  and  know 
how  much  money  was  coming  in. 

This  will  provide  for  intelligent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  instead  of 
the  confusion  we  have  had. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

So  far  as  dealing  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  difference  from  what  there 
is  under  the  Poverty  Act.  There  would 
be  the  same  problem. 

Essentially  the  OEO  is  merely  a  fund¬ 
er.  It  merely,  one  might  say,  gets  in  the 
way,  to  a  degree.  It  is  the  in-between 
area  which  is  not  needed.  It  does  add 
to  the  confusion,  by  the  fact  that  they 
change  funds  around  to  whichever  pro¬ 
gram  they  seem  to  like  at  that  tune. 
What  suffers?  Adult  education. 

There  are  370,000  people  in  the  United 
States  today  who  want  basic  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  They  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  that  education  and  have 
the  funds  available  for  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  before  us  for  our  consideration 
a  most  important  piece  of  legislation — 
the  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
is  essential  to  enable  the  continuation  of 
the  many  successful  programs  begun 
during  the  past  2  years.  The  activities 


of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
have  not  been  without  criticism,  but  on 
the  whole  I  feel  that  the  antipoverty 
effort  has  had  some  remarkable  results 
and  should  definitely  be  continued. 

The  changes  proposed  by  H.R.  15111 
have  come  from  careful  study  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  programs  in  existence.  In  its  pro¬ 
posals,  the  committee  has  tried  to  correct 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  regulations 
and  administration  of  the  program. 
There  has  been  a  frank  realization  that 
perhaps  the  community  action  programs 
and  the  Job  Corps  have  not  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  had  been  hoped.  The  author¬ 
izations  requested  for  these  programs  are 
modest.  Hopefully,  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  these  programs  stemmed  from 
their  innovative  nature,  and  can  be  over¬ 
come  with  more  careful  planning  and 
administration. 

The  amendments  propose  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart, 
and  VISTA  programs  be  expanded. 
These  three  programs  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  effectiveness  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  goals  and  deserve  increased 
appropriations. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
given  help  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  persons  by  enabling  them 
to  remain  in  school,  return  for  more 
education,  or  become  gainfully  employed. 
If  these  men  and  women  can  receive  the 
education,  training,  and  motivation  at 
this  crucial  period  of  their  lives,  they  may 
be  able  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  which  had  278,000 
enrollees  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  528,000 
enrollees  in  fiscal  1966,  more  than  justify 
the  increased  expenditures  requested  in 
these  amendments.  During  fiscal  year 
1966,  $271  million  was  obligated  to  sup¬ 
port  the  1,477  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects.  The  proposal  before  us  asks 
for  $496  million  for  this  program. 

The  amendments  request  that  the 
amounts  of  money  appropriated  for  the 
Headstart  programs  be  increased  from 
$180  million  currently  obligated,  to  $352 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  this  past  summer  en¬ 
rolled  more  than  half  a  million  children 
of  preschool  age.  It  is  estimated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  about  four  times  this 
number  who  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  Headstart  classes.  Increased 
funds  for  this  program  will  mean  that 
it  can  continue  to  grow,  and  can  continue 
to  emphasize  a  broad  approach  to  pre¬ 
school  classes,  including  health  exami¬ 
nations,  nutritional  supplements,  family 
involvement,  and  psychological  services. 
Such  a  program  is  a  sound  investment 
in  the  future — the  earlier  we  reach  the 
children  of  poverty  the  greater  the 
chance  of  helping  them. 

These  educational  programs  are  geared 
toward  children  and  youth,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  age  group  referred  to  when 
one  talks  of  formal  education.  I  would 
give  full  support  to  these  two  programs. 
Another  education  program,  in  which  I 
am  most  interested,  but  which  does  not 
receive  as  much  public  attention  is  that 
of  adult  basic  education.  In  the  past, 
unfortunately,  adult  education  has 
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meant  cultural  and  academic  enrichment 
programs  for  middle  and  upper  class 
adults  who  wished  to  learn  new  ideas  and 
skills.  This  is  certainly  a  valid  and  useful 
concept  and  should  continue  to  be 
supported. 

The  adult  basic  education  to  which  I 
am  referring  involves  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skills  to  adults  who  are  considered  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate.  The  purpose  of  this 
type  of  program  is  to  enable  these  per¬ 
sons  to  be  prepared  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  participate  in  occupational  train¬ 
ing,  and  continue  with  further  education 
in  order  to  open  additional  employment 
opportunities.  The  OEO  has  estimated 
that  there  are  almost  11  million  persons 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  who  have 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education. 
The  adult  basic  education  program  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  provide  classes  for  as  many  of 
these  persons  as  possible.  To  quote  from 
a  recent  Office  of  Education  report  on 
educational  deficient  adults : 

The  unskilled  and  the  undereducated  have 
largely  been  “screened  out”  of  regular  train¬ 
ing  programs  provided  under  MDTA,  ARA, 
and  other  Government-sponsored  training 
projects.  Their  limited  preparation  has  made 
their  acceptance  into  current  training  pro¬ 
grams  virtually  impossible.  As  a  result, 
they  cannot  hope  to  compete  for  available 
jobs  which  make  ever-increasing  demands 
in  skill,  training,  and  education. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  without 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  computation¬ 
al  skills  cannot  qualify  for  the  type  of 
skilled  job  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  this  country.  The  type  of  job 
these  people  can  qualify  for  is  the  one 
which  is  likely  to  disappear  as  automa¬ 
tion  occurs.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
substantially  higher  among  those  with 
less  education.  Although  many  say  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  antipover¬ 
ty  programs  for  younger  Americans,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  group  needs 
and  deserves  aid. 

A  program  of  this  nature  not  only 
helps  the  man  or  woman  who  directly 
participates  in  it.  Enabling  these  adults 
to  become  literate  and,  therefore,  able 
to  hold  better  jobs  indirectly  affects  their 
families.  A  study  reported  in  a  recent 
book,  “Poverty  Amid  Affluence,”  by  Os¬ 
car  Ornati,  points  up  the  importance  of 
the  educational  level  of  the  father  of  a 
low-income  family: 

Having  or  not  having  money  does  not  in 
itself  and  of  itself  determine  educational 
levels.  The  facts  of  low  income  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  high  school  or 
even  a  college  diploma.  The  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  achieved  by  the  father  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  his  income  in  determining  the 
importance  given  to  education  in  the  home 
and  the  degree  of  interest  shown  in  the 
child’s  progress  in  school. 

Our  continuing  support  of  adult  basic 
education  programs  is  essential  to  enable 
many  of  our  older  citizens  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  find  work,  and  to  help  them 
and  their  families  rise  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  poverty.  I  have  myself  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  which  would  expand 
educational  programs  for  adults  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  English  language  limi¬ 
tations,  to  improve  their  basic  education 
in  preparation  for  occupational  training 
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and  more  profitable  employment  and  to 
become  more  productive  and  responsible 
citizens.  Under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act,  45  State  plans  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  with  plans  in  9  States  pending. 
There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  37,991 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  and  an  enrollment  of 
75,000  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  would  hope  that  this  program  will 
continue  to  grow  and  serve  more  people. 
The  proposed  amendments  offer  several 
changes  designed  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  existing  programs.  They  outline 
criteria  to  govern  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  with  emphasis  on  coordina¬ 
tion  with  related  programs  such  as  em¬ 
ployment  training  and  job  counseling. 
To  encourage  innovative  programs,  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  grants  directly 
to  local  groups  for  special  projects. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  could  be  reserved  for  special  proj¬ 
ect  grants  and  for  training  of  adult  basic 
education  teachers.  These  proposed 
changes  may  be  expected  to  improve  the 
adult  basic  education  programs  already 
in  existence. 

Other  proposals  in  this  bill  would  re¬ 
vamp  the  work  experience  program,  ini¬ 
tiate  programs  of  rehabilitation  of  nar¬ 
cotic  addicts,  expand  job  opportunities 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  older 
worker,  and  continue  support  of  legal  aid 
activities.  In  short,  I  feel  that  these 
amendments  are  well  thought  out  and 
make  an  effort  to  initiate  changes  in  pro¬ 
grams  where  problems  have  arisen.  I 
urge  support  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bell)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  61. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  50, 
noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  :  On  page 
16,  line  11,  before  the  period,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Provided,  that  all  proposals  for 

programs  of  legal  advice  and  legal  repre¬ 
sentation  shall  not  less  than  60  days  prior 
to  their  approval,  or,  in  the  case  of  existing 
programs,  prior  to  any  additional  funding 
under  the  title,  be  submitted  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  the  bar  associations  in  the  areas 
intended  to  be  served  by  the  program  for 
such  association’s  review,  comments,  and 
recommendations’  ’. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  prompted  by  a  legal  rep¬ 
resentation  program  that  was  approved 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  embracing  five 
counties  in  my  district  and  four  counties 
in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hun  gate].  This  particular 
program  was  conceived  by  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  In  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  approval  of  the  program  the 
misrepresentation  was  made  that  all  of 


the  local  bar  associations  were  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  Subsequently  thereto,  eight 
or  nine  bar  associations  met  and  disap¬ 
proved  the  particular  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  very  simple  and  I  believe  it  is 
very  explicit.  It  merely  requires  that 
before  these  programs  are  approved  or 
funded  they  must  be  submitted  to  the 
local  bar  associations  in  order  that  the 
local  bar  associations  can  make  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is 
absolutely  essential,  because  if  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  be  successful,  they  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
the  local  bar  associations. 

Mi’.  Chairman,  as  to  this  specific  pro¬ 
gram,  I  want  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  as  yet  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  submit  this 
program  to  the  local  bar  associations  for 
comment  and  suggestions  before  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  funded. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  in  my  asking  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
yield  and  rising  in  support  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  I  shall  not  deliver  the  kiss  of  death 
to  it.  However,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  favor  his  amendment  and 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  it  is 
an  excellent  amendment  and  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  that  I 
have  conferred  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  at  great  length,  and  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  be.  agreed  to  by  the 
managers  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has 
a  similar  situation  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  very  highly  upon  his  purpose  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  in  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  have  heard 
from  our  State  bar  associations,  our  dis¬ 
trict  and  county  associations,  which  as¬ 
sociations  have  been  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should  be 
commended  by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  bringing  this  question  to  our 
attention  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  does 
not  give  the  local  bar  association  a  veto 
over  the  proposed  programs  but  merely 
gives  the  various  bar  associations  the  op¬ 
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portunity  to  present  suggestions  and 
recommendations  thereon. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
indicated,  he  discussed  this  matter  with 
me  and  with  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  offering  it.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  has  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  deep  interest  in  this  matter  and  his 
deep  interest  in  providing  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  free  legal  service  programs  for  the 
poor,  I  certainly  intend  to  support  his 
amendment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
want  it  thought  that  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice  or  policy  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  not  already  doing  this. 
In  fact,  they  are  very  sensitive  about 
getting  bar  association  consultation  in 
these  projects.  They  have  informed  me 
that  over  one-half  of  all  the  legal  service 
programs  approved  by  them  are  operated 
by  the  bar  associations.  Another  one- 
third  of  such  programs  while  not  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  bar  associations,  enjoy  bar 
association  participation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
has  brought  to  our  attention,  OEO  issued 
a  memorandum  in  August  of  this  year 
to  their  legal  services  program  regional 
representatives,  insisting  that  they 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  local  bar  as¬ 
sociations  had  Indeed  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  any  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QtTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qttie:  On  page 
15,  line  15,  after  ‘‘shall  be”,  insert  “trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  be”. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  because  we 
are  about  to  complete  our  work  on  title 
H. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I 
have  had  some  discussion  about  the 
amendment  that  I  previously  offered  and 
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then  withdrew  at  the  gentleman’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
could  be  applicable  on  a  broader  basis 
to  both  the  Job  Corps  and  to  community 
action  programs  if  it  were  in  title  VI. 

We  came  not  to  a  complete  agreement 
but  quite  close  to  an  agreement  on  my 
amendment  so  it  is  my  intention  not  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  title  II  but  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  title  VI  later  on. 
I  hope  we  may  have  the  same  agreement 
at  that  point  on  the  amendment  as  we 
might  have  had  as  to  title  II. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  I  can  certainly 
assure  the  gentleman  that  that  will  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  that 
colloquy  I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
transfer  Project  Headstart  to  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  way  it  will  do  this  will  be  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  $350  million  earmarked  in  this 
bill  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  so  that  he 
could  do  it  in  conjunction  with  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act.  The  same 
authority  that  the  Director  has  pres¬ 
ently  will  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

At  the. time  the  Project  Headstart  and 
the  preschool  programs  were  made  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  was  not  law.  But  since  that  time 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Act,  many  preschools  both 
summer  and  all  year-round  have  been 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Education.  So 
we  find  many  schools  in  the  country  that 
are  funded  by  both  agencies. 

CAP’S  were  informed  last  summer  that 
only  one-third  of  their  money  should  be 
used  for  the  Project  Headstart.  When 
they  asked  where  else  they  were  going 
to  get  the  money,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  go  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  for  the  money,  which  they 
did. 

This  makes  for  confusion  and  an  extra 
amount  of  redtape  for  all  of  our  schools 
in  the  country  to  be  involved  in. 

Some  of  you  might  ask  the  question — 
What  does  this  do  with  that  percentage 
of  private  schools  that  have  Headstart 
programs  in  their  schools? 

There  is  no  change  in  the  authority 
which  we  have  given  under  this  act  to 
the  Director  when  we  transfer  over  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  If  we 
do  this  for  1  year,  we  can  then  move  into 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  these  two 
programs.  But  as  far  as  the  local  schools 
are  concerned,  their  money  would  all 
come  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and,  therefore,  we  would  be 
taking  one  more  step  toward  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  programs  and  consolidating  them 
and  making  them  administered  by  one 
agency  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  that  the  minority  offered  and 


which  was  defeated  earlier  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  deliberations,  il  is  again  being 
raised. 

Both  Members  of  the  minority  as  well 
as  Members  of  the  majority  side  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  one  of  the  truly  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  that  has  evolved  out  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is 
the  Headstart  program.  I  think  we  are 
in  complete  agreement  about  this. 

If  our  local  school  agencies  were  in  a 
position  to  implement  a  program  such 
as  this,  my  question  to  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side  is  why  did  they  not  do 
so  prior  to  the  impetus  and  stimulus 
given  to  this  idea  by  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Director? 

I  think  that  what  we  are  considering 
here  is  a  major  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  side  to  gut  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  features  of  our  economic 
opportunity  program.  Headstart  is  the 
brain  child  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  it  has  worked.  It  has 
benefited  some  half -million  youngsters  in 
our  communities  across  the  country. 
This  is  not  a  sincere  effort  to  try  to  create 
better  coordination,  because  there  has 
been  no  criticism  that  the  program  has 
not  been  coordinated  well  in  our  local 
communities.  What  they  are  seeking 
here  is  to  put  under  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  a  program  which  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  the  administration  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Director. 

Our  local  communities  now  operate 
some  26,000  schools  systems.  They  al¬ 
ready  have  had  tremendous  difficulty  in 
coming  forth  with  programs  under  the 
new  Primary,  Secondary  Education  Act. 
If  we  were  to  review  the  record  of  their 
own  suggestions  and  their  own  programs 
over  the  last  year  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act,  we  would  see 
that  of  the  half-billion  dollars  devoted 
to  title  I  under  that  act,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  given  to  our  local 
school  systems  has  gone  into  the  pre¬ 
school  education  area.  So  what  is  really 
needed  here  is  the  continued  attention, 
the  continued  direction  and  stimulus  of 
an  independent  agency  like  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  continually 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  directing  special  attention  to  the 
3-  and  4-year-old  children,  so  that  when 
they  can  get  into  our  school  systems, 
they  will  at  least  be  on  an  equal  par  with 
the  youngsters  from  better  families. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  will  be  encountered  if  we  should 
transfer  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  is  some  of  the  legal  difficulty 
that  now  confronts  our  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  directing  their  attention  to  the 
area  of  preschool  education.  Most  of 
our  school  systems  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  youngsters  from  the 
1st  grade,  perhaps,  to  the  12th  grade. 
To  ask  them  now  to  direct  their  attention 
with  special  funds  in  the  preschool  area 
I  think  would  be  an  unnecessary  burden. 

Furthermore,  if  we  will  recall  the  argu¬ 
ment  given  by  the  minority,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  our  side,  that  we  need 
to  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  poor 
themselves  In  formulating  programs 
which  will  help  their  children,  by  direct¬ 
ing  that  the  program  be  administered  by 
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the  Office  of  Education,  we  will  take  the 
program  away  from  the  poor,  away  from 
their  participation. 

Headstart,  as  we  have  conceived  it, 
continues  to  be  a  community  action  ac¬ 
tivity,  for  the  poor  themselves  to  see  and 
to  understand  the  need  of  special  atten¬ 
tion  for  these  youngsters  at  the  early 
preschool  age. 

If  we  turn  these  programs  over  to  our 
school  boards,  where  will  be  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  poor?  They  certainly  are 
not  represented  truly  on  the  26,000  school 
boards  across  the  country.  We  will  be 
taking  away  from  the  poor  one  of  the 
great  activities  which  we  have  seen  de¬ 
velop  under  this  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  in  which  they  have  been  direct 
participants. 

I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  vote  down  this 
amendment,  and  thereby  keep  this  Head¬ 
start  program  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  a  program  which  they 
started,  to  which  they  have  given  great 
leadership,  and  continue  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  the  poor  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  self-help  for  themselves  and 
for  their  own  children. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
body  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Headstart  program  and  keep  it  in  the 
poverty  program  where  it  belongs.  There 
are  few  communities  in  the  Nation  where 
the  impact  of  Headstart  has  not  been 
felt.  The  devestating  effects  on  children 
of  an  environment  of  poverty  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  reversed.  More  than  a  million 
children  are  better  nourished,  in  better 
health,  and  better  equipped  to  enter 
school  as  a  result  of  this  pioneering 
program. 

But  the  rapid  and  sweeping  success  of 
Project  Headstart  must  not  keep  us  from 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  the  reach  and  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

First,  more  of  the  program  must  be 
available  to  more  children.  Summer 
programs  should  become  year-round 
programs,  centers  open  only  a  few  hours 
a  day  should  be  expanded  so  that  full- 
day  programs  are  available  in  all  com¬ 
munities  and  the  numbers  of  children 
reached  must  be  greatly  increased.  We 
must  create  crash  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  desperate  shortage  of 
adequate  physical  facilities  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  of  trained  personnel  for 
Headstart  projects.  Both  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  loom  considerably  larger  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  moves  increasingly  to  year-round 
projects,  w'hen  we  can  no  longer  depend 
on  the  personnel  and  facilities  left  free 
by  school  holidays. 

Second,  the  Headstart  program  must 
be  made  available  to  younger  children 
in  addition  to  the  4-  and  5-year-olds  who 
are  now  eligible.  It  is  because  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  many  of  the  problems 
of  deprivation  which  create  candidates 
for  the  Job  Corps  during  adolescent  years 
have  their  origins  very  early  in  life.  We 
must  move  to  utilize  the  techniques  we 
have  successfully  developed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  family 
through  well-designed  arrangements  like 
those  of  Project  Headstart,  to  children 
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at  an  earlier  age — as  soon  as  they  can 
benefit  from  stimulation  and  support 
from  outside  the  home,  and  before  the 
damage  from  deprived  homes  and  slum 
neighborhoods  becomes  so  severe  that  it 
is  irreparable. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  that  the  damage 
from  environmental  deprivation  and 
poverty  is  beginning  to  take  serious  toll 
and  is  making  permanent  inroads  upon 
the  child’s  personality  and  develop¬ 
ment — during  the  child’s  first  years  of 
life. 

Third,  we  must  face  the  question  of 
what  changes  are  needed  in  our  schools 
if  the  advances  achieved  by  Headstart 
are  not  going  to  be  lost  when  the  Head¬ 
start  youngsters  become  part  of  the 
school  system. 

Headstart  has  pioneered  in  a  large 
scale  demonstration  of  the  dramatic  and 
profound  impact  on  disadvantaged 
youngsters  of  a  program  which  makes 
possible  small  classes,  a  comprehensive 
spectrum  of  services,  including  not  only 
educational,  but  also  health  and  social 
service  provisions,  and  parent  outreach 
and  participation,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  from  the  neighborhoods 
served,  In  new  kinds  of  nonprofessional 
roles  which  can  be  steps  up  the  career 
ladder  to  fully  qualified  teacher  status. 

The  implications  of  this  experience  for 
our  school  systems  cannot  continue  to  be 
sidestepped  or  ignored. 

This  Congress  should  continue  to  give 
the  OEO’s  Project  Headstart  the  utmost 
in  encouragement  and  support.  But  we 
must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  demonstra¬ 
bly  effective  medicine  being  prescribed 
in  grossly  inadequate  dosages. 

We  hope  that  we  may  soon  see  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  the  expansion  of  the 
program  to  more  children,  for  longer 
hours  of  the  day,  for  more  months  of  the 
year,  to  much  younger  children,  to  in¬ 
clude  greater  parent  involvement  and  to 
where  we  can  see  a  substantial  impact 
of  the  basic  principles  of  Headstart  on 
the  Nation’s  public  school  system. 

We  must  realize  these  goals  if  we  are 
to  honor  our  commitment  to  reverse  the 
grave  damage  that  poverty  has  wrought 
among  millions  of  American  children, 
and  if  we  are  to  establish  the  real  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  Job  Corps.  If  we  do  the  whole  job 
during  the  Headstart  years,  we  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  flow  of  high  school  dropouts 
out  of  the  school  system — and  into  Job 
Corps  centers — or  worse. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Under  the  OEO,  the  program  is  not 
really  reaching  its  potential.  Of  the  3 
million  children  in  need  of  help,  only 
743,000  are  reportedly  being  reached.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  enough. 

Presently,  communities  must  deal  both 
with  the  Office  of  Education  for  pre¬ 
school  funds  that  are  available  and,  un¬ 
der  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  with  the  OEO  for  Headstart 
funds  under  the  Poverty  Act.  It  is  an¬ 
other  duplication.  In  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  adult  education. 


Indications  are  that  the  guidelines  re¬ 
quirements  are  different  under  each  pro¬ 
gram.  This  compounds  the  confusion. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary. 

As  an  educational  program,  Headstart 
belongs  in  the  Office  of  Education,  with 
the  ongoing  preschool  programs  located 
there  now.  We  would  then  have  one 
agency  in  Washington  administering  the 
entire  preschool  program.  The  fund¬ 
ing  would  be  from  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  through  the  State  educational 
agencies,  and  turned  over  to  the  local 
community  educational  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  Sup¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  simple  statement, 
I  believe  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
now  answers  all  the  various  criticisms 
that  were  made  earlier.  It  allocates 
from  the  funds  that  the  majority  would 
allocate  to  Headstart.  It  leaves  the  bill 
exactly  as  it  is,  as  far  as  Headstart  is 
concerned.  All  it  does  is  that  it  poses 
the  simple  issue :  Shall  we  go  on  with  this 
very  mixed-up  administration,  with  two 
different  agencies  in  Washington  giving 
funds  for  Headstart  with  nobody  know¬ 
ing  how  much  money  shall  go  to  locali¬ 
ties  from  each  agency,  or  shall  we  pin¬ 
point  right  now  the  money  from  this  bill 
to  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  connection  with  its  programs 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act?  We  will  then 
have  united  the  administration  and  can 
give  to  Headstart  the  kind  of  adminis¬ 
tration  that  will  eliminate  confusion  at 
the  local  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie!  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie),  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  represent  a  district  that  has  bene¬ 
fited  tremendously  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Un¬ 
employment  has  persisted  too  long  and  at 
much  too  high  a  rate  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  perhaps  higher  and  longer  than 
any  other  congressional  district.  The 
Job  Corps,  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  are  reaching  for  the 
first  time  families  and  individuals  with 
training,  work  income,  real  hope,  and 
substantial  assurance  of  future  employ¬ 
ment.  Other  programs  have  not  reached 
them.  This  act  does  reach  them. 

The  Job  Corps  has  worked  out  well  in 
the  district  that  I  represent.  I  have  one 
Job  Corps  located  near  Frenchburg,  Ky. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  en¬ 
abling  youngsters  in  many  areas  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  to  return  to  and  stay  in 
educational  programs.  I  believe  this 
body  certainly  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  before  turning  its  back 
on  the  youngsters  who  have  been  taken 
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off  the  street,  and  have  been  given  useful 
training  and  work  experience,  and  have 
been  kept  in  school  by  such  programs  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
Job  Corps. 

Likewise,  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  has  benefited  from  the  work 
study  program. 

As  to  community  action  programs, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy,  but  I 
daresay  there  is  not  a  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
received  worthwhile  benefits  from  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  remedial  health  and  preven¬ 
tive  sickness  programs  have  had  real 
meaning  and  effect.  The  list  of  programs 
which  are  producing  telling  results  in 
eastern  Kentucky  as  a  result  of  this  act 
are  impressive. 

I  certainly  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compliment  the  ad  hoc  sub¬ 
committee  which  has  worked  so  dili¬ 
gently  and  faithfully  in  bringing  H.R. 
15111  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  makes  improvements  in  the 
legislation  and  will  permit  progress  to  be 
made  in  extending  economic  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  millions  of  American  citizens. 

By  and  large,  this  legislation  is  work¬ 
ing  well  in  the  country,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  helpful. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons! 
who  has  put  in  many  long  and  faithful 
hours  in  helping  to  fashion  these  amend¬ 
ments,  is  due  the  admiration  and  praise 
of  this  body  and  the  American  people  for 
the  work  that  I  hope  will  be  completed 
this  afternoon  by  the  overwhelming  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about  title 
V.  I  helped  to  work  out  title  V  in  1964 
when  we  enacted  the  original  legislation. 
It  was  a  very  simple  title.  It  utilized 
experience  gained  from  demonstrations 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  authorized  work  experience  and 
training  programs  for  jobless  parents 
and  other  needy  persons  that  would 
otherwise  be  on  relief  or  charity  without 
any  hope  of  employment. 

One  of  the  reservations  I  have  about 
the  amendments  to  title  V  is  the  denial 
of  training  and  work  to  an  enrollee  be¬ 
yond  24  months.  I  am  hopeful  that  if 
not  here,  this  restriction  will  be  removed 
in  conference.  I  believe  the  2-year 
restriction  is  totally  unreasonable  and 
unrealistic.  Many  of  the  hard-core  un¬ 
employed  we  are  trying  to  reach  in  this 
title  have  had  little  or  no  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  Can  we  expect  to  bridge  the  chasm 
of  years  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
education  in  less  than  2  years?  For  many, 
a  transfer  from  the  program  to  private 
employment  can  be  accomplished  in  2 
years  or  less  and  is  in  fact  now  being 
done  in  the  case  of  many.  But  for  many 
others,  this  24-month  restriction  will 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  them  back 
onto  relief.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to 
me  to  turn  relief  funds  into  payment  for 
constructive  work  performed  on  needed 
community  projects  and  retain  such 
persons  in  the  training  program  where 
they  can  acquire  the  skills  and  education 
needed  for  them  to  find  places  in  private 
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employment  even  if  such  period  requires 
several  years. 

This  program  is  extremely  important 
to  marginal  farm  families.  Under  this 
program  today  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  funds  that  have  been  expended 
under  title  V  have  been  expended  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
that  funds  for  title  V  were  increased  at 
my  suggestion  from  $25  million  to  $115 
million  by  the  full  committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
is  that  we  are  going  to  destroy  useful 
work  experience  and  training  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  needy  people  if  the  24-month 
provision  prevails  in  the  final  version  of 
this  bill.  It  is  my  feeling  we  should  not 
push  these  people,  who  are  mostly  relief 
recipients,  back  on  relief  simply  because 
we  have  not  finished  the  retraining  job 
in  24  months. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  on 
page  14,  in  line  10,  insert  a  quotation  mark 
after  the  period,  and  strike  out  lines  11 
through  23. 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  the  Director  of  OEO  to  formulate 
a  program  of  small  loans  to  low -income 
families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent 
family  needs.  The  only  tool  suggested 
in  this  provision  for  administering  these 
loans  is  the  Federal  credit  union,  which 
is  to  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program  is  adequately 
spelled  out,  either  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  or  in  the  report.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  possible  good  idea  has  been  tacked  onto 
this  bill  without  any  great  thought  as  to 
how  it  would  work,  whether  it  would 
work,  or  what  affect  it  might  have  on 
existing  institutions  that  already  serve 
the  poor  and  those  of  moderate  income, 
such  as  Federal  credit  unions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  take  a  position  which 
may  be  misunderstood  as  being  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  goal  this  one  paragraph 
loan  program  proposal  has  in  mind,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  I  understand  its  genesis 
was  in  large  part  due  to  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  during  last  year’s  New  York 
subway  strike.  At  the  time  of  the  strike, 
I  pointed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  only 
program  the  Federal  Government  seemed 
willing  or  able  to  use,  the  small  business 
loan  program.  And  I  wondered  at  the 
fact  that  although  in  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance  churches  in  the  Harlem  section 
of  the  city  banded  together  to  rent  trans¬ 
portation  for  stranded,  low-income 
workers,  the  poverty  people  never  moved 
in  to  assist  in  such  an  obviously  valuable 
undertaking. 

Nevertheless,  I  ask  you  today  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  whether  this  hastily 
added  and  generalized  provision  does  not 
deserve  more  care  and  inspection  before 
enactment  into  law.  And  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  fact  that  you  and  I  also 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  existing 
institutions  serving  low-income  and  mod¬ 


erate-income  citizens  such  as  the  Federal 
credit  union  system  are  properly  pro¬ 
tected  too. 

The  provision  as  it  now  stands  puts 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  loan,  $300, 
and  the  amount  of  interest — 2  percent 
per  annum — and  then  says  that  the  loan 
“shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  may  pre¬ 
scribe.” 

The  laws  governing  Federal  credit 
unions,  which  pass  through  the  commit¬ 
tee  upon  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  Banking  and  Currency,  direct 
that  loans  from  Federal  credit  unions  can 
be  for  maturities  not  exceeding  5  years. 
There  is  no  $300  limitation  amount.  In¬ 
terest  is  restricted  to  no  more  than  1 
percent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 
Those  eligible  for  loans  are  the  members 
of  the  Federal  credit  union.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  union  system  is  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in 
HEW. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
provision  before  us  that  amends  the  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  union  laws.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  suggests  how  these  laws  will 
square  with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
loan  provisions,  as  the  OEO  Director  sees 
them.  Are  we  indirectly  amending  these 
laws?  What  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
ability  of  Federal  credit  unions  to  pay 
their  regular  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  members  a  decent  dividend? 
Will  the  local  credit  union  committee  on 
loans  still  pass  on  each  loan?  How  do  the 
credit  unions  get  this  money  to  lend  out? 
How  will  the  borrowers  qualify  and  pay 
for  membership?  Who  is  really  in 
charge,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  or  the  Director  of 
OEO?  For  that  matter,  will  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Federal  credit  unions  now  in 
the  law,  if  they  are  not  amended,  inhibit 
the  usefulness  of  this  provision  in  the 
poverty  bill?  We  simply  do  not  know 
any  of  the  answers  to  these  questions; 
at  least  they  are  not  apparent  in  any 
phase  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision. 

The  program  suggested  by  this  provi¬ 
sion  could  be  useful,  if  properly  consid¬ 
ered  and  integrated  into  existing  pro¬ 
grams.  It  will  not  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  its  present  form.  We  do  not  have 
the  time,  in  5  minutes  of  debate  on  an 
amendment,  on  the  floor  today,  to  per¬ 
fect  the  language.  The  poverty  program 
has  been  criticized  in  the  past  for  delay, 
confusion,  overlapping  of  functions,  and 
lack  of  clarity  of  purpose  and  direction 
in  the  language  used  by  Congress.  Many 
of  the  amendments  already  considered 
and  accepted  to  this  bill  have  sought  to 
correct  past  difficulties.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  turn  around  and  legislate  in  an¬ 
other  problem  program.  I  urge  there¬ 
fore  that  this  section  be  deleted,  and  that 
a  program  of  this  sort  be  fully  considered 
and  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
knowledgeable  committee  in  the  area 
of  Federal  credit  unions.  If  this  is  done, 
I  pledge  my  own  personal  support  to  such 
an  approach. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
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if  this  was  a  subject  dealing  with  credit 
union,  banks  and  loans  of  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  nature.  However,  this  is  merely 
a  situation  to  assist  families  in  emer¬ 
gency  situations.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  credit  unions.  In  order  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  credit  union,  you 
have  to  make  deposits,  you  have  to  build 
up  your  credit.  Then  you  can  borrow 
money.  There  is  no  such  intention  as 
that  in  this  situation. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  no 
point  in  making  a  murder  case  out  of 
this.  This  is  solely  to  assist  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  who,  as  a  result  of  an  emergency 
situation,  find  themselves  penniless. 
They  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
where  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
food  for  their  families.  They  have  no 
money  to  pay  the  rent  for  their  families 
as  a  result  of  conditions  beyond  their 
control. 

For  example,  if  a  man  loses  his  job, 
until  he  can  collect  his  unemployment 
insurance  he  may  have  no  resources  or 
no  source  to  which  he  can  go  to  borrow 
a  small  sum  of  money. 

Remember  this  only  applies  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  find  themselves  and  their 
families  in  an  emergency  situation. 
These  people  have  no  bank  credit.  These 
people  have  no  resources.  They  have  no 
place  to  which  they  can  go  to  borrow 
money.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  go  to  the  relief  agency  and  say,  “Please 
give  me  money  to  buy  food  for  my  family 
and  so  that  I  can  have  money  for  rent  so 
I  may  have  a  place  where  my  family  can 
sleep.” 

This  is  to  help  these  poor  individuals. 

We  are  only  asking  for  the  right  to 
make  loans  of  $75  a  week  for  4  weeks. 

In  the  subway,  strike  in  New  York 
which  lasted  for  an  appreciable  period  of 
time,  there  were  families  whose  bread¬ 
winners  could  not  get  to  work.  Because 
they  were  unable  to  get  to  work,  they 
were  unable  to  earn  any  money. 

I  do  not  see  any  point  in  making  a  big 
thing  out  of  this.  I  do  not  see  any  point 
in  raising  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  will  violate  any  banking  laws  or 
credit  union  laws. 

This  is  for  poverty-stricken  people. 
This  is  to  help  families  who  are  in  dire 
necessity.  This  is  not  for  those  people 
urho  are  able  to  afford  to  join  credit 
unions  so  that  they  can  make  loans  from 
the  credit  unions. 

The  head  of  this  program  will  estab¬ 
lish  rules  and  regulations  so  that  this 
money  will  be  repaid.  The  terms  will  be 
fixed  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  terms  of  the  loans  will  be 
fixed  by  him. 

The  determination  will  have  to  be 
made  that  the  borrower  is  a  family  man 
who  is  temporarily  financially  embar¬ 
rassed  before  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  section,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  him  from  going  on  relief  or  going 
around  desperately  seeking  some  funds 
with  which  to  support  his  family  for  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  clearly  the  purpose  and  the 
goal  that  the  gentleman  intends  by  this 
but  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  and  to  the  House  why  it  says, 
“in  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  di- 
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rector  shall  make  maximum,  feasible  use 
of  Federal  credit  unions.”  If  the  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  unions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  and  their  rules  and  regulations 
do  not  apply,  why  do  you  even  mention 
them  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  credit  union  laws 
apply,  well  and  good.  But  the  situations 
I  have  reference  to — and  we  are  making 
legislative  history  by  this  debate — basi¬ 
cally  have  nothing  to  do  with  credit 
unions.  Why  the  language  was  put  in, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  at  this  moment. 
But  the  legislative  history  that  I  seek 
to  make  is  that  these  loans  shall  be  made 
to  families  who  find  themeslves  in  emer¬ 
gency  situations  and  where  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  buy  food,  clothing  or  to  pay  their 
rent.  I  say  in  these  situations  we  at 
least  have  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
money  repaid  when  the  borrower  can 
return  to  his  job. 

When  you  force  families  on  relief,  you 
put  them  on  charity.  This  is  to  keep 
these  people  from  being  compelled  to  go 
on  charity,  to  enable  these  families  to 
keep  their  standing  in  the  community. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  to  delete  these  two  lines,  “in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  make  the  maximum,  feasible  use  of 
Federal  credit  unions”? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes,  I  would,  and 
am  satisfied  this  makes  legislative  his¬ 
tory  on  the  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  agreement  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  if  that  is  acceptable  to 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  the  amendment  pend¬ 
ing  on  the  Clerk’s  desk,  and  to  amend  the 
section  on  page  14  by  the  deletion  of  line 
19  and  line  20  down  to  the  word  “unions.” 
In  other  words,  strike  out  from  (c)  the 
words:  “In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Director  shall  make  maximum  feas¬ 
ible  use  of  Federal  credit  unions.” 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  moves 
to  strike  out  that  language? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  perfectly 
all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  acceptable  to  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall - 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  to  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  modified  amendment  of  Mr.  Widnall 
is  as  follows:  On  page  14  strike  out  line  19 
down  through  the  word  “unions”  on  line  20. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  What  are  we  vot¬ 
ing  on?  If  I  understand  this  correct¬ 
ly,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn  upon 
condition  that  the  proponents  agree  to 
the  deletion  of  that  portion  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  makes  reference  to  credit  un¬ 
ions.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct.  With 
that  agreement,  I  have  moved  to  strike 
out  the  two  lines  that  were  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  re¬ 
state  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  Clerk  will  restate  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  line  19  and  20 
through  the  word  “unions.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On 
page  9,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION - PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec.  204(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
205(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  *, 
except  that  the  Director  shall  make  no  grant 
to,  and  shall  not  contract  with  any  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  church  or  other  re¬ 
ligious  body’. 

“(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  programs 
approved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  payments  with  respect  to 
such  a  program  shall  be  made  after  the  end 
of  the  current  contract,  or  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  sooner,  or 
for  any  new  contract.” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
December  9,  1965,  Sargent  Shriver,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  a  speech  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  San 
Francisco,  said : 

Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we  have 
given  hundreds  without  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Baker,  who  is  General  Counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  said: 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  component 
programs  are  run  by  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  institution. 

In  a  1-hour  television  special,  pre¬ 
sented  by  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27, 
1966,  entitled,  “The  Church  and  Pov¬ 


erty,”  Commentator  Stuart  Novins  re¬ 
ported  that  10  percent  of  all  poverty 
program  projects  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  church  or  church-related  groups. 

There  is  little  question,  therefore,  that 
this  is  a  present  practice  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Concern  has,  however,  been  expressed 
over  this  policy  by  various  publications, 
by  religious  leaders,  and  indeed  concern 
ought  to  be  expressed  because  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  courts,  casting  grave 
doubt  upon  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  a  brief 
question;  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  at  a  bit  of  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

I  gather  the  gentleman  fears  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  any  grants  to  religious 
institutions.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Precisely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yet, 
in  the  second  paragraph,  the  gentleman 
says  the  amendment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  programs  approved  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  act.  Are  some 
constitutional  and  others  not? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  No,  not  at  all.  The 
amendement  will  not  apply  until  the 
current  contract  expires,  or  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  time  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  these 
responsibilities  without  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  itself.  This 
is  all  I  mean. 

I  will  not  yield  further,  because  my 
time  will  be  lost. 

In  1948,  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in 
McCollum  against  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion: 

Separation  means  separation,  not  some¬ 
thing  else.  Jefferson’s  metaphor  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  relation  between  church  and  state 
speaks  of  a  “wall  of  separation”  not  a  fine 
line  easily  overstepped. 

In  1963,  we  had  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Abington  School 
District  case.  Justice  Douglas  said,  in 
I  believe  the  clearest  decision  on  this 
question : 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  it,  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg¬ 
ets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  in  any  de¬ 
partment  by  contributions  from  other  than 
its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  public  funds  ex¬ 
pended,  ...  it  is  the  use  to  which  public 
funds  are  put  that  is  controlling.  For  the 
first  amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed,  it  says 
that  “no  law  representing  an  establishment 
of  religion”  shall  be  made.  What  may  not 
be  done  directly  may  not  be  done  indirectly 
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lest  the  establishment  clause  become  a 
mockery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Christian 
church,  as  it  has  for  2,000  years,  ought 
to  be  in  the  business  of  conducting  a 
war  on  poverty,  but  we  are  mistaken  if 
we  feel  every  program  has  to  be  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  program,  or  has  to  be  a  fed¬ 
erally  financed  or  federally  directed  or 
federally  connected  program. 

I  must  protest  that  the  Christian 
church  can  stand  on  its  own  feet,  with  its 
own  people,  who  through  their  own  vol¬ 
untary  giving  can  carry  on  their  own 
programs  in  the  field  of  charity. 

I  must  protest  the  connection  between 
church  and  state  in  this  10  percent  of 
the  poverty  programs  that,  according  to 
the  recent  testimony,  are  church-con¬ 
nected,  that  this  is  an  unwise  and  im¬ 
proper  and  indeed,  I  believe,  unconsti¬ 
tution  connection. 

Let  the  Government  continue  its  work 
in  this  field.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  upon  our  whole  society,  that  gov¬ 
ernment  cares  about  people.  But  let  the 
church,  separately  and  under  its  own 
volition,  with  its  own  people,  continue 
its  voluntary  work,  so  that  we  not  lose 
our  religious  freedom  by  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two, 
and  that  we  not  violate  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  achieve  what  may  well  be  a 
worthy  purpose. 

Stanley  Lowell,  writing  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  said — and  I  agree  with  him: 

The  religious  establishment  will  be  no 
more  palatable  in  its  welfare  garb  than  in 
the  garb  of  inquisition.  The  reason:  We 
have  known  something  better.  We  have  had 
it  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  must  be  preserved  for  generations  as  yet 
unborn  as  the  finest  portion  of  our  heritage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  use  5  minutes,  for  it  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman,  however 
good  are  his  intentions,  has  obviously 
failed  to  write  his  own  amendment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  those  inten¬ 
tions  as  I  understand  them.  What  he 
really  would  say,  in  effect,  is  that  some 
unconstitutional  activity  is  taking  place 
now,  but  let  us  phase  it  out  and  have  a 
transitional  process  between  constitu¬ 
tionality  and  unconstitutionality.  Either 
there  are  unconstitutional  actions  being 
condoned,  as  they  would  be  by  him  until 
the  contracts  expire,  or  there  are  not. 
The  place  for  a  question  like  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  It  is  in  the  courts. 

The  amendment  is  defective  on  its  face 
and  without  merit.  In  my  judgment  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Buchanan 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  sound.  The 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Thompson]  overlooks  the 
classic  regard  we  have  in  America  for  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  merely  say 
that  this  amendment  sought  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  transfer  of  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  cutting  off  all  such  programs  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  or  when  cur¬ 
rent  contracts  expire,  if  such  expiration 
occurs  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  amend 
the  amendment  and  cut  them  off,  as  of 
this  moment,  I  would  certainly  accept 
that  amendment. 

I  say  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  courts  indeed  in  time  will 
rule  on  this  subject  and  will  rule  against 
such  grants,  but  I  feel  Congress  ought 
not  pursue  and  continue  policies  where 
there  is  such  grave  doubt  as  to  their 
constitutionality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  debate.  There  will  not  be  a  great 
many  more  amendments  offered. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  House  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  this  legislation  have 
been  peripheral.  If  any  Members  believe 
they  can  go  back  home  and  say  to  their 
people,  “We  have  redirected  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  corrected  what  is  wrong 
with  it,”  they  are  wrong.  I  would  advise 
them  not  to  say  that,  because  they  will 
find  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly  of  the  changes  that  have  not  been 
made,  that  this  program  is  going  to  get 
worse  and  more  controversial.  There  is 
going  to  be  more  waste.  There  is  going 
to  be  more  diversion  of  funds  from  the 
poor.  There  is  going  to  be  more  cynicism 
and  more  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  There  is  going  to  be  more  frustra¬ 
tion  among  the  taxpayers. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  legislation, 
who  have  been  here  supporting  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  listening  to  the  debate,  are 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man 
asked  by  the  waitress  how  he  liked  his 
soup.  He  said,  “To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  kind  of  sorry  I  stirred  it.” 

In  this  debate  we  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  things  that  are  W'rong  with 
this  legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  in¬ 
vestigations  that  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  committee  did  not.  We  had  legis¬ 
lative  hearings  and  legislative  investiga¬ 
tions  that  were  a  travesty  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process,  a  tragedy  for  the  poor  and 
a  tragedy  for  the  taxpayers. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  that  comes 
before  us,  it  is  comparable  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who  went  to  the  doctor 
and  who  was  told  what  was  wrong  with 
him  and  wThat  he  ought  to  do. 

He  said,  “Are  you  all  fixed  up?”  And 
he  answered,  “No.  The  doctor  prescribed 
what  I  should  do,  but  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive,  so,  for  a  small  fee,  he  just  touched 
up  my  X-rays.” 

Now,  that  is  w'hat  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill.  We  have  just  touched  up  the  X-rays 
a  little  bit  and  put  in  a  few  amendments 
keyed  to  the  emotions  of  the  people  and 
saying,  “Look,  we  did  a  little  something 
about  this.”  But  we  have  not  gone  to 
the  real  problem  in  this  poverty  legisla¬ 


tion.  What  you  are  ready  to  enact  today 
1s  going  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
taxpayers  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  poor.  The  irony  of  it 
is  that  some  of  the  poor  came  down  here 
lobbying  for  a  bill  that  came  out  of  this 
committee  which,  if  they  had  understood 
the  bill,  they  would  be  against  it.  When 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  some  of 
them  about  it,  they  were  against  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  and  for  the  Republican  op¬ 
portunity  crusade.  Talk  to  your  com¬ 
munity  action  directors  back  home.  They 
are  against  the  earmarking  of  funds  in 
this  committee  bill,  and  the  poor  are 
against  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
community  action.  They  do  not  want 
the  legislation  that  way. 

In  the  general  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  pre¬ 
sented  once  again  our  poverty  memos. 
They  now  number  40.  We  said  not  one 
of  the  major  discrepancies  alleged  in 
this  poverty  program  in  our  poverty 
memos  has  been  contradicted.  We  had 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Powell]  stand  up  2  days  ago  and  wave 
around  a  packet  of  cards  and  say, 
“Here — here  is  the  refutation  of  every 
one  of  the  poverty  memos.”  We  said, 
“Will  you  please  put  them  into  the 
Record?”  You  look  at  the  Record.  There 
is  not  a  single  thing  in  there  refuting 
these  allegations.  The  cards  did  not  go 
in.  This  is  typical  of  the  way  that  they 
are  trying  to  resist  legitimate  complaints 
documented  about  this  program.  They 
do  not  want  to  hear  the  criticisms.  They 
say  that  it  is  all  cleared  up  and  that  we 
are  just  rehashing  old  things  that  were 
wrong. 

We  have  not  changed  the  direction  of 
this  program  significantly  at  all  in  the 
committee  this  year  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  I  say  to  you,  all  of 
you,  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
perhaps  to  vote  on  a  recommittal  motion. 
You  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  sub¬ 
stitute  that  would  have  corrected  most 
of  these  things.  You  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  amendment  after 
amendment  that  would  do  something 
meaningful  for  this  bill.  You  have 
turned  them  down — all  of  them  except 
one  that  would  have  any  significant  im¬ 
pact.  I  say  that  this  legislation,  if  it 
passes  in  its  present  form,  on  balance,  is 
going  to  hold  out  again  the  high  promise 
and  the  low  performance  that  we  have 
seen  in  poverty  legislation  in  past  years. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  war 
on  poverty.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
poverty.  There  is  not  a  single  person  on 
this  House  floor  who  does  not  want  to 
eliminate  poverty.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  will 
vote  the  legislation  down  and  mandate 
our  committee  to  do  the  job  we  should 
have  done  long  ago. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fino  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman, 
in  view  of  the  interest  in  this,  be  given 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  a  preferential 
motion,  for  which  the  proponent  has  5 
minutes  and  for  which  one  opponent  has 
5  minutes,  at  which  time  the  motion  is 
put  to  the  Committee,  it  is  not  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FinoI  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  and 
offer  this  preferential  motion  to  return 
this  bill  to  committee  where  it  can  be 
redrawn  in  a  spirit  of  cool  reason  and 
calculated  intent. 

I  do  not  think  multibillion-dollar  leg¬ 
islation  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor. 
But  I  want  to  go  further.  I  want  to 
draw  into  controversy  the  entire  essence 
of  the  poverty  program. 

What  is  poverty,  gentlemen?  What  is 
it?  Is  it  lack  of  dollars?  I  doubt  it. 
The  people  that  carved  this  Nation  out 
of  a  wilderness  were  poor  in  dollars,  but 
rich  in  a  sense  of  being.  Rich  with  a 
sense  of  being  part  of  a  great  nation. 
Rich  with  the  pride  in  making  something 
of  themselves.  Rich  with  the  sense  of 
self-help  and  hard-won  success.  No, 
gentlemen,  poverty  is  not  a  lack  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  dollars  will  not  cure  it. 

I  can  tell  you  this  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  was  born  in  what  present-day 
sociologists  would  call  a  ghetto,  because 
it  was  a  very  Italian  neighborhood.  I 
am  proud  to  still  represent  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  today. 

My  parents  were  immigrants.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  with  nothing 
in  their  pockets  but  hope  in  their  hearts. 
All  they  looked  for  was  work — any  kind 
of  work.  They  found  it,  and  they 
worked  hard  to  raise  a  family. 

They  never  thought  to  use  the  word 
“deprived.”  It  was  not  in  their  dic¬ 
tionary.  Without  two  nickels  to  rub 
together  on  many  a  day,  they  were  never 
deprived.  How  could  they  be?  They 
had  faith  and  hope  in  America.  They 
knew  that  this  great  country  rewarded 
those  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
helped  themselves.  And  so  it  did. 

My  parents — like  so  many  of  your  par¬ 
ents— -followed  a  great  trail  to  the  full¬ 
ness  of  American  life.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  some  of  your  ancestors  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Oregon  Trail  or  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  My  parents  trod  the  tenement 
trail,  from  the  Lower  East  Side  north  to 
Little  Italy  in  the  Bronx,  where  I  was 
bom. 

My  family  never  sought  alms  from  the 
Government.  My  father  worked  on  the 
subways,  and  we  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
be  poor  in  the  sense  that  we  had  no  dol¬ 
lars,  but  we  were  not  poor  in  the  sense 
that  we  had  lost  our  faith  in  America. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  sworn 
In  as  a  Congressman,  it  was  the  proudest 
day  in  my  parents  life.  America  had  not 
let  them  down. 

I  remember  the  days  of  my  childhood. 
I  have  fought  hard  for  opportunity,  but 
I  will  not  fight  for  undue  privileges.  The 
spirit  of  the  “tenement  trail,”  no  less 
than  the  spirit  of  the  western  frontier, 
has  made  America  great.  I  will  not  be¬ 
tray  it.  I  will  not  give  it  a  dollar  label 
and  call  it  the  “war  against  poverty.” 


I  will  not  betray  my  heritage  of  look¬ 
ing  to  America’s  principles  for  Inspira¬ 
tion.  I  will  not  sit  quietly  while  this 
legislative  monstrosity  is  passed  to  con¬ 
tradict  every  principle  of  self-help  that 
made  our  Nation  great. 

My  parents  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  thus  gained  the  faith  for  their 
American  tomorrow.  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  new  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  civil 
rights  acts  that  has  been  passed,  and 
beyond  that,  we  must  be  careful  lest  self- 
help — which  has  made  America  great — 
be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political 
opportunism. 

The  motion  that  I  have  offered  does 
not  kill  the  poverty  bill,  but  it  does  give 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
power  to  report  back  a  clean  bill  to  the 
House  and  perhaps  even  be  granted  a 
rule  that  will  make  only  one  substitute 
in  order  next  week. 

Before  we  vote  on  final  passage,  the 
charges  which  has  been  made  against 
Mr.  Shriver  should  be  answered.  He 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  answer 
these  charges,  and  if  they  be  true,  he 
should  resign. 

But  more  than  that,  we  should  weigh 
"  carefully  what  we  do.  We  have  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  America — the  spirit  of  a  nation 
that  has  hauled  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps — in  our  hands.  There  is  a 
limit  as  to  how  far  we  can  bend  that 
spirit.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  dollar 
label  that  can  be  put  on  it  and  to  the 
dollar  help  that  can  eradicate  it. 

In  fairness  to  the  poor,  do  not  kick  the 
American  dream  into  the  gutter.  If  it 
is  thrown  aside,  a  part  of  America  is 
thrown  aside,  and  another  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica  betrayed — our  immigrant  past.  The 
body  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And 
neither  does  the  body  politic  of  this 
Nation. 

So  I  urge  you  to  vote  favorably  on  my 
motion  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
sent  back  to  committee  to  be  redrawn 
carefully  and  consistently  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  past,  rather  than  thrown 
together  piecemeal  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  grand  gesture  of  political 
opportunism. 

I  hope  that  the  war  against  poverty 
can  be  turned  into  a  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  spirit.  This  is  more  than 
necessary — it  is  imperative.  Our  fathers 
and  forefathers  never  rioted  aimlessly  in 
the  streets  screaming  for  burning. 

This  anarchy  is  a  fire  we  must  not  feed 
with  carelessly  designed  legislation  that 
fuels  passions  with  wild  talk  of  depriva¬ 
tion  and  then  offers  only  political  dollars 
as  a  cure. 

Let  your  head  and  your  heart  vote  as 
one.  Send  this  bill  back,  so  that  it  may 
be  redrawn  to  serve  all  America  in  the 
spirit  that  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion 
and  to  claim  the  5  minutes  allocated 
thereunder  for  our  side. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  prepared  for  this  offering  of  the  pref¬ 
erential  motion.  I  had  thought  that  we 
had  been  working  constructively  here 
today,  giving  and  taking,  with  Members 


of  the  minority  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

We  have  been  doing  it  for  2  days  under 
the  5 -minute  rule.  We  continued  it 
through  2  days  of  general  debate  and  11 
quorum  calls  trying  to  get  some  sugges¬ 
tions  as  far  as  this  program  is  concerned. 
I  personally  have  put  in  thousands  of 
hours  on  this  program.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself.  But  I  think  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  done  the  same 
thing.  Frankly,  none  of  us  are  geniuses 
enough  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  are 
bundled  together  in  the  program  and  in 
the  problems  that  we  face. 

But  yesterday  as  I  was  sitting  at  this 
desk,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell],  the  former  mayor  of  Dallas, 
gave  me  an  advertisement  out  of  the 
Dallas  newspaper.  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  I  talk  about  this  ad  at 
this  particular  time  because  the  title  of 
this  ad  is  “Big  Joke.”  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is — the  big  joke. 

The  “Big  Joke”  ad  that  came  out  in  the 
Dallas  newspaper  shows  a  young  fellow 
driving  his  Mustang  car  and  he  has  a  real 
smart  bumper  sticker  on  the  back  which 
says:  “I  fight  poverty — I  work.”  This  is 
an  ad  that  was  put  in  the  newspaper  by 
the  businessmen  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  which 
says  in  the  copy  down  here: 

Harry  put  the  bumper  sticker  on  his  car 
because  he  believes  poor  people  should  work 
for  a  living  instead  of  taking  Federal  hand¬ 
outs. 

Harry  doesn’t  know  it,  but  the  people  who 
run  the  war  on  poverty  in  Dallas  County 
agree.  These  are  the  150  non-salaried  direc¬ 
tors  of  Dallas  County  Community  Action 
Committee,  a  local,  nonprofit  corporation. 

They  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  they 
have  set  up  many  programs  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  poor  with  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  they  need  to  support  themselves. 

They  want  to  help  get  the  poor  off  welfare 
rolls  and  on  payrolls. 

These  are  not  my  words.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  businessmen  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Harry  calls  the  war  on  poverty  a  "worth¬ 
less  giveaway  program.’’ 

Those  are  the  same  words  we  just  heard 
over  here.  That  is  because  he  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on  in  Dallas.  The 
ad  goes  on: 

That’s  because  he  doesn’t  know  that 
DCCAC  has  no  money,  food  or  clothing  to 
give  away. 

All  it  gives  to  the  poor  are  “the  tools 
they  need  to  help  themsleves,”  to  get  out 
of  poverty  and  get  the  education  and  the 
motivation  to  get  the  job  done.  The  ad 
goes  on  to  say : 

Poverty  is  expensive  when  you  treat  it 
halfway  with  handouts.  Pour  out  of  five 
children  brought  up  on  welfare  raise  their 
own  families  on  welfare.  And  taxpayers,  in¬ 
cluding  you,  Harry,  must  support  them. 
Laugh  that  off. 

This  ad  was  not  paid  for  by  any  dewy 
eyed  idealist.  This  ad  was  paid  for  by 
150  businessmen  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
know  what  the  war  on  poverty  is  all 
about,  and  they  did  not  come  here  on  the 
last  day  after  4  days  of  debate  and  make 
an  unserious  motion  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  committee  with  its  enactment 
clause  stricken. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PinoI. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Pino  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
128,  noes  118. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Shall 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The 
question  was  taken;  and  there  were — 
yeas  156,  nays  208,  answered  “present”  1, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  317] 

YEAS— 156 


Abbitt 

Downing 

Michel 

Abernethy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mize 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ellsworth 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Erlenborn 

Mosher 

Glenn 

Everett 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Findley 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

N.  Dak. 

Fino 

Passman 

Arends 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Ashbrook 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Poff 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Quie 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Quillen 

Baring 

Fuqua 

Randall 

Bates 

Gathings 

Reid,  Ill. 

Battin 

Gettys 

Reifel 

Belcher 

Goodell 

Reinecke 

Bell 

Gross 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bennett 

Grover 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Gurney 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Betts 

Haley 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Hall 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Halleck 

Satterfield 

Broomfield 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schneebell 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Hardy 

Schweiker 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Harsha 

Shriver 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Sikes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Henderson 

Skubitz 

Buchanan 

Herlong 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hull 

Smith,  Va. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Springer 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Talcott 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Taylor 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Teague,  Tex. 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kornegay 

Tuck 

Cleveland 

Kunkel 

Waggonmer 

Collier 

Laird 

Walker,  Miss. 

Colmer 

Langen 

Watkins 

Conable 

Latta 

Watson 

Cooley 

Lennon 

Watts 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Wh  alley 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Whitener 

Curtin 

McCulloch 

Whitten 

Curtis 

McEwen 

Widnall 

Dague 

McMillan 

Williams 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mailllard 

Wyatt 

Devine 

Marsh 

Wydler 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathias 

May 

Younger 

NAYS— 208 


Addabbo 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Patten 

Anderson, 

Hal  pern 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

Hamilton 

Perklna 

Annunzlo 

Hanley 

Phllbln 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Bandstra 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pike 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell 

Beckworth 

Hathaway 

Price 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Pucinski 

Blatnik 

Hays 

Race 

Boggs 

Hechler 

Redlin 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bolling 

Hicks 

Resnick 

Brademas 

Holifield 

Reuss 

Brooks 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burke 

Horton 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Burton,  Calif. 

Huot 

Roberts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Irwin 

Rodino 

Cahill 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Callan 

Jennings 

Ronan 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Chelf 

Karth 

Roush 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Clevenger 

Keith 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Keogh 

St.  Onge 

Conyers 

King,  Calif. 

Saylor 

Corbett 

King,  Utah 

Scheuer 

Corman 

Kirwan 

Schisler 

Craley 

Krebs 

Schmidhauser 

Culver 

Kupferman 

Secrest 

Daniels 

Leggett 

Senner 

Dawson 

Long,  Md. 

Shipley 

de  la  Garza 

Love 

Sickles 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Sisk 

Dent 

McDade 

Slack 

Diggs 

McDowell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dingell 

McFall 

Stafford 

Donohue 

McGrath 

Staggers 

Dulski 

McVicker 

Stalbaum 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

Steed 

Dwyer 

Machen 

Stratton 

Edmondson 

Mackay 

Stubblefield 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mackie 

Sullivan 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Sweeney 

Farbstein 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

Farnsley 

Matsunaga 

Thomas 

Farnum 

Matthews 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Trimble 

Feighan 

Miller 

Tunney 

Fogarty 

Minish 

Tupper 

Foley 

Mink 

Ullman 

Ford, 

Moeller 

Van  Deerlin 

William  D. 

Moore 

Vanik 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Vigorito 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Vivian 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morris 

Waldie 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Weltner 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  Ill. 

White,  Idaho 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

White,  Tex. 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

Willis 

Gilligan 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien 

Charles  H. 

Grabowski 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Wolff 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Yates 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Young 

Grider 

Ottlnger 

Griffiths 

Patman 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT’’— 1 
Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 67 


Adams 

Gray 

O’Konski 

Albert 

Greigg 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Andrews, 

Gubser 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

George  W. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pirnle 

Aspinall 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Poage 

Bolton 

Hebert 

Pool 

Bow 

Howard 

Purcell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rees 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Robison 

Carter 

Kee 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Daddario 

King,  N.Y. 

Roncalio 

Denton 

Kluczynski 

Scott 

Derwinskl 

Landrum 

Selden 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Stephens 

Dow 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Dyal 

Martin,  Mass. 

Todd 

Edwards,  La. 

Minshall 

Toll 

Evans,  Colo. 

Monagan 

Tuten 

Fallon 

Morrison 

Udall 

Fisher 

Morse 

Utt 

Flood 

Moss 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Friedel 

Murray 

Wright 

Garmatz 

Nedzi 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


September  29,  1966 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Derwinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario 
against. 

Mr.  McOlory  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzi  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr.  Friedel  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall 
against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Zablocki  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon¬ 
tana  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for,  with  Mr.  Flood  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Todd  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Udall 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Kee 
against. 

Mr.  Tuten  for,  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr. 
Robison. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gregg  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  Had  she  been 
present  she  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  11,  beginning  in  line  18,  strike  out 
‘‘funding  independent  programs;” 

On  page  11,  line  22,  strike  out  “subsections" 
and  insert  “subsection". 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  14  on  page 
12. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  “(g)"  and  insert 
“(f)”. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  it  is  our  disposition  at 
this  stage,  having  offered  a  substitute 
and  a  variety  of  amendments,  and  the 
only  significant  amendments,  with  the 
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exception  of  one,  having  been  turned 
down,  not  to  offer  the  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  still  ahead  of  us,  but  to 
pick  only  those  that  we  feel  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  this  being  one  of 
them,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  others. 
I  think  the  mood  of  the  House  is  clear. 
We  would  like  to  proceed  expeditiously, 
and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  co¬ 
operate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  same  amount  of  time  that  I 
take  up  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  ask  this  question  now  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  find  out  how  many 
more  amendments  we  have,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  even  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  cease,  or  anything 
like  that.  I  want  to  try  to  find  out 
where  we  are.  Can  we  discuss  that  for 
a  moment? 

As  I  understand  it,  we  have  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  which  affects  title  II. 
Then  will  we  be  through  with  title  II, 
with  the  exception  of  an  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  intends  to  offer? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  can  speak  for  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  He  is  going  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  to  title  VI. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Then,  is  this  the  last 
amendment  on  title  II  which  we  will 
have? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  the  last  one  I 
know  of  that  will  be  offered  by  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  our  side.  Whether 
there  are  any  from  Members  themselves, 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  number 
others  we  have  put  aside,  and  they  will 
not  be  offered. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Does  anybody  have 
any  amendments  on  title  III  or  title  IV? 
We  have  one  on  title  V  which  I  know 
about. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  has  one 
on  title  V? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  Mr.  Curtis’ 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  to  title 
V,  and  then  Mr.  Broyhill’s  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  cut  off  debate.  I  believe  the 
House  has  made  up  its  mind  on  most  of 
these  things. 

If  I  have  consumed  too  much  of  the 
gentleman’s  time,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
to  get  him  some  more  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  more 
critical  amendments.  It  is  very  simple. 
In  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  have  a  provision  that  requires 
20  percent  of  the  community  action 
funds  be  used  for  independent  programs. 
It  requires  one-fifth  of  the  money  in 
community  action  to  be  used  for  inde¬ 
pendent  programs. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  whole  theory 
of  community  action  programs  was  to 


have  local  umbrella  agencies  called  com¬ 
munity  action  boards — which  would  be  in 
charge  of  making  the  decisions  and  allo¬ 
cating  the  funds  locally — working  up  the 
plans.  The  committee  arbitrarily  has 
said  that  20  percent  of  the  money  must 
go  outside  of  these  umbrella  agencies, 
must  go  to  private  groups  that  are  un¬ 
related  to  the  community  action  boards. 
These  groups  need  not  even  have  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  community  action 
board,  or  submit  their  plans  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board. 

Here  we  are,  running  off  in  the  other 
direction  again.  The  umbrella  agency 
is  set  up  at  the  community  level  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  local  government,  the  schools, 
the  poor,  and  those  who  represent  the 
private  agencies,  et  cetera.  That  is  the 
representative  group  that  should  be 
allocating  the  funds  and  making  the  de¬ 
cisions.  Here  suddenly  they  are  going 
to  move  along  and  say,  “Some  of  these 
community  action  boards  we  do  not  like, 
we  do  not  like  their  decisions.”  So  the 
director  should  have  the  authority  to  go 
in  and  set  up  his  own  program,  get  his 
own  private  agency  funded,  and  they 
can  run  programs  all  their  own. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  this  will  create 
infinitely  more  chaos  on  the  local  level. 
It  is  unnecessary.  The  director  now 
under  the  law  has  his  discretion  where 
he  wishes  to  exercise  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goodell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
der  the  law  today,  the  director  has  the 
discretion  of  funding  private  groups  if 
he  wishes.  If  he  thinks  the  community 
action  board  in  a  given  case  is  unrep¬ 
resentative,  if  they  are  going  the  wrong 
way,  if  they  are  ignoring  certain  groups 
in  our  society,  he  may  fund  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  programs. 

But  under  the  amendment  that  is  in 
the  committee  bill — that  I  would  strike — 
the  director  is  going  to  be  required  to 
spend  at  least  20  percent  of  his  money  in 
the  community  action  program  on  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  private  groups  that 
are  unrelated  to  the  community  action 
board,  who  have  not  submitted  their 
plans  to  the  community  action  board 
necessarily,  and  certainly  have  not  had 
the  approval  of  the  community  action 
board. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  strike  this 
section  from  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  points  we 
discussed  in  the  committee  time  and  time 
again.  We  had  our  ups  and  downs  on 
it  in  the  committee.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieved,  by  a  majority  vote,  that  this  was 
a  good  provision.  We  put  it  in. 

I  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
support  our  committee  and  leave  in  the 
amendment,  as  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  III - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE 

ACT 

Rural  areas — Loan  authority 

Sec.  301.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

Title  III  programs — Duration 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"PART  C - DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.” 

Mi-.  GIBBONS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  title  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  potentially 
one  of  the  most  significant  sections  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  section  311 
which  authorizes  the  Director  to  develop 
a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees  and 
grants  to  meet  “the  special  needs  of  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  la¬ 
borers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  of  children.” 

Earlier  this  year  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  assisted  several  groups  in 
Mississippi  in  developing  sound  proposals 
for  mutual  self-help  housing  and  com¬ 
munity  development.  These  proposals 
were  a  timely  response  to  the  technologi¬ 
cal  revolution  in  Southern  agriculture, 
largely  financed  by  Federal  diversion 
payments,  which  is  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmworkers.  On  March  31  of  this  year, 
I  and  nine  other  Members  of  the  House 
were  assured  by  the  Director  that  these 
self-help  housing  proposals  were  being 
expedited.  On  the  same  day  the  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  Congressional  Rela¬ 
tions  wrote  that  he  hoped  for  final  action 
within  2  weeks.  Yet,  within  24  hours  of 
these  assurances,  OEO’s  Deputy  Director 
for  Community  Action,  in  a  meeting  with 
the  applicants  themselves,  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  were  untenable — provi¬ 
sions  which,  as  it  later  developed,  had 
been  drafted  by  OEO. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  OEO  had  any 
intention  of  funding  these  projects  after 
that.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
told  the  applicants  to  stop  hoping  and 
preparing  for  Federal  assistance.  In¬ 
stead  it  has  quietly  revised  its  guidelines 
on  rural  housing  to  disqualify  all  sea¬ 
sonal  farmworkers  who  have  not  had 
multiple  employment  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  it  has  curtailed  its  defi¬ 
nition  of  “allowable  project  costs”  so 
that  only  those,  who  have  already  quali- 
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fled  under  other  programs,  or  who  have 
independent  resources,  can  qualify. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  hearings  con¬ 
tains  information  on  this  episode,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Senate  report  will 
make  it  clear  that  OEO  should  conduct 
a  genuine  rural  housing  program.  I 
certainly  hope  that  OEO  will  now  resume 
negotiations  with  the  Mississippi  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
concern  which  the  Director  expressed  in 
his  telegram  of  March  31  to  us. 

AMENDMEND  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
On  page  23,  line  21,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following  Provided,  however,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1967,  not  less  than  $28,500,000 
shall  be  for  the  implementation  of  section 
311,  part  B,  title  III  of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  III  of  the  bill  is  the  part  concern¬ 
ing  loans  to  rural  areas  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  migratory  workers  and 
seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
bill  as  submitted  by  the  committee,  the 
sum  of  $57  million  is  authorized  for  this 
section.  This  would  be  divided,  I  am 
informed,  $23.5  million  for  the  migrant 
programs  and  the  balances  for  the  rural 
or  farm  loan  special  programs  under  this 
title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  take  the  $57  million  and 
divide  it  in  half,  thereby  allowing  $28.5 
million  for  the  loan  program  and  $28.5 
million  for  the  special  programs  for  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  work¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are,  as  I 
am  sure  all  here  would  agree  with  me, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  expend¬ 
itures  or  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
expended  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  programs  was  roughly  $25.2  million. 
Therefore,  this  bill  will  reduce  the 
amount  to  these  unfortunate  people  by 
$1.7  million.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
this.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  these 
people  who  need  our  help  so  badly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  must  help  in  his  own 
way.  This  is  the  way  that  I  can  help. 
Here  is  the  area  where  my  jurisdiction 
lies — in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  true  that  those  in  the  local 
communities  should  help;  those  in  the 
counties  should  help;  and  those  on  the 
State  level  should  help — each  in  his  own 
way.  This  is  my  way  to  try  to  help  these 
people,  a  great  number  of  which  come 
from  my  district  in  deep  south  Texas. 

I  might  inform  the  Committee  that 
this  will  not  add  to  the  overall  estimate 
of  the  bill.  It  will  reduce  in  a  small 
amount  the  funds  allocated  to  these  long¬ 
term  rural  loans.  But,  there  are  only 
so  many  small  farms,  and  since  these 
loans  are  of  long-term  duration,  it  would 
be  only  logical  that  the  number  of  loans 
would  decline  from  year  to  year.  There¬ 
fore,  we  would  be  doing  no  harm  by 
this  amendment  to  the  rural  loan  pro¬ 
gram  and  yet  we  would  be  doing  so  much 
for  the  migrant  and  seasonal  workers 


who  I  have  already  told  you  need  our 
help  so  badly. 

I  would  like  to  further  express  my 
sentiments  to  the  Committee  by  stating 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  honest  but  humble  people,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  good  citizens, 
loyal  to  this  country  and  to  its  ideals. 
They  are  not  the  ones  that  we  have  seen 
riot  in  the  streets  or  disobey  the  laws 
established  by  our  Government  and  by 
the  several  States  and  municipalities. 
They  have  no  one  here  to  speak  for  them 
but  me  at  this  time  and  I  most  respect¬ 
fully  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  consider  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  say,  for  our  side,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
merely  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  some  questions 
which  he  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
answer. 

I  assume  that  when  the  committee 
amended  the  act  it  considered  all  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  even  those  which  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  bill  before  us;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  This  act  is  not 
the  administration  bill.  This  is  almost 
a  complete  rewrite  of  the  whole  act.  We 
considered  everything  in  the  act. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  My  first 
question  relates  to  title  HI,  part  B,  the 
migrant  labor  section,  which  is  entitled 
section  311  of  the  Ecohomic  Opportunity 
Act.  In  1965  there  were  some  amend¬ 
ments  made  to  that  section. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  par¬ 
ticular  motivation  back  of  those  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Very  frankly,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  refresh  my  recollec¬ 
tion  on  this.  Of  course,  there  was  some 
motivation,  but  I  would  hate  to  speak 
now,  a  year  after  we  adopted  those,  and 
tell  you  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 
The  Record  of  Congress  at  that  time 
would  be  the  best  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Let  me  ask 
you  this  question,  then:  As  it  was  ini¬ 
tially  enacted,  the  bill  provided  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  with¬ 
out  specifying  the  nature  of  it,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  loan  or  a  grant. 


In  1965  it  was  changed  to  a  program  of 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  grants.  Also 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  section  it  refers 
to  limiting  this  assistance  to  programs 
of  benefit  to  migrant  and  seasonal  work¬ 
ers  in  the  fields  of  housing,  sanitation, 
education,  and  the  day  care  of  children. 
Three  of  those  identifying  words  or 
phrases  I  think  are  fully  self-explana¬ 
tory,  but  I  am  wondering  why  you  did 
not  somewhere  in  the  act  adopt  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  education.  As  I  read  the  act, 
there  is  no  definition  in  there  whatsoever 
of  what  education  amounts  to  and  what 
programs  it  might  encompass. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  word  “education” 
is  a  very  broad  term  and  includes  infor¬ 
mal  education  as  well  as  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  really  America’s  biggest  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  do  not  know  really  how  to 
define  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Let  me  ask 
you  a  further  question.  It  would  not  in¬ 
clude  organizing  a  cooperative  store,  for 
example?  That  would  not  amount  to 
education?  Or  even  organizing  a  credit 
cooperative?  That  is  not  education,  is  it? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  in  my  book  it  is 
certainly  not. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is  not 
your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  Education  would 
not  go  to  the  point  of  taking  an  overt  act 
of  forming  a  corporation.  No. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that.  I  would  not  consider  such  a 
program — program  of  education  and 
certainly  not  a  program  relating  to  hous¬ 
ing,  imitation  or  day  care. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  would  be  some¬ 
thing  else  and  not  education. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman's  answer,  because  I 
have  a  grant  in  my  area  that  involves 
this  problem  of  potential  organizing  ac¬ 
tivities  under  the  guise  of  education.  I 
notice  also,  although  reference  is  made 
to  private  nonprofit  institutions  or  non¬ 
profit  organizations  or  nonprofit  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  act  that  these  terms  are 
never  defined  in  the  Act,  either.  Are 
they? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  But  I  would  ima¬ 
gine  for  nonprofit  corporations  there  are 
lots  of  definitions  that  would  be  pri¬ 
marily  controlled  by  State  statutes  or 
local  statutes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  May  I  ask 
this  question:  Has  the  director  of  OEO 
ever  adopted  a  set  of  acceptable  defini¬ 
tions  in  this  area? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  right  now,  because  I  just  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  two 
more  questions,  and  then  I  will  sit  down. 

What  is  the  status  of  carryover  fi¬ 
nancing  of  a  grant  which  was  made,  let 
us  say,  in  1965  but  has  never  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  advancement  of  funds?  Is 
that  still  a  valid  grant  under  the  law? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time,  but  if  I  can  get  unanimous  consent, 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  will 
try  to  come  back  in  the  context  of  this 
colloquy  and  answer  the  question  under 
general  leave. 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  one 
further  question  which  you  might  wish 
to  make  the  same  request  on.  What  is 
the  authority  of  the  director  of  OEO  to 
revoke  grants  once  made  but  not  imple¬ 
mented? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  think  a  grant 
once  made  but  not  implemented  can  be 
revoked,  a  grant  is  not  a  contract  and 
it  can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Particu¬ 
larly  if  it  was  a  100  percent  grant. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  my  belief  that  his 
forthright  answers  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  a  problem  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV - DURATION  OP  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE 

IV  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“duration  op  program 

"Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  24,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV - AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  TITLE  IV 

OF  THE  ACT 

“Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  ‘Director’ 
where  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration’. 

“Sec.  401.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  403.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“  ‘Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.’ 

“Sec.  404.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is 

amended  by  inserting  ‘(a)’  after  ‘Sec.  402.’, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“‘(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director 
by  section  602  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  405.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of 
the  Act,  as  amended  by  these  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1966,  are  respec¬ 
tively  renumbered  as  sections  403,  404,  and 
405  of  the  Act. 

“Sec.  406.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'and  IV’  where 
they  appear  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d) 
thereof.” 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  in  offering  this  amendment,  I  do 
so  as  a  friend  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  us.  I  have  voted  against 
every  amendment  which  I  have  viewed 
as  being  of  a  restrictive  or  crippling 


nature.  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  cripple 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  us 
but  to  assist  in  its  passage  and  to  help 
in  its  passage,  in  an  effort  to  have  better 
and  more  efficient  and  more  capable  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  transfer  to  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  full  authority  for  the  small 
business  poverty  loan  program  contained 
in  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  These  loans  are  already  fully 
funded  out  of  SBA's  revolving  fund,  and 
my  amendment  would  continue  this. 
However,  the  present  law  places  SBA  in 
the  position  of  a  delegate  agency  re¬ 
ceiving  its  policies,  authority,  and  super¬ 
vision  from  OEO.  This  has  caused  many 
problems  and  delays  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

The  business  of  SBA  is  making  loans, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  put  it  clearly 
in  charge  of  the  small  business  poverty 
loan  program.  My  amendment  would 
allow  closer  alinement  of  this  program 
with  the  traditional  lending  programs  of 
SBA,  and  would  thus  permit  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  efficient  administration,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
taxpayer  as  well. 

The  small  business  poverty  loan  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  encourage  small 
business  entrepreneurship  in  lower  in¬ 
come  groups.  It  is  particularly  aimed  at 
minority  groups  to  whom  the  doors  of 
business  opportunity  have  generally  been 
closed.  The  loan  criteria  place  primary 
emphasis  on  the  character  and  manage¬ 
ment  potential  of  applicants,  with  de- 
emphasis  of  conventional  bank  collateral 
requirements;  and  the  program  stresses 
continuing  management  assistance  to 
loan  recipients. 

However,  the  worthy  objectives  and 
concept  of  this  program  have  been  much 
hampered  by  the  organizational  and  pol¬ 
icy  framework  within  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  operate.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  though  the  carrying  out 
of  the  program  has  been  delegated  by 
OEO  to  SBA,  OEO  has  made  the  major 
decisions  and  exercised  close  control  over 
administration  of  the  program.  Loan 
applications  are  required  to  be  screened 
through  small  business  development  cen¬ 
ters — SBDC’s — which  are  nonprofit  com¬ 
munity  action  organizations  funded  by 
the  Government  and  set  up  to  assist  and 
advise  potential  applicants  and  then 
refer  selected  applications  to  SBA.  The 
SBDC’s  are  also  supposed  to  help  provide 
management  assistance  to  poverty  loan 
recipients.  OEO  has  limited  the  program 
to  communities  where  there  are  SBDC’s 
operating,  and  in  effect  has  thus  given 
these  private  groups  the  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  pace  of  the  program  and  to  select 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  referred  to 
SBA  for  loan  action.  In  addition  to  this 
private  layer  in  the  program,  which  has 
not  worked  either  efficiently  or  fairly, 
OEO  has  run  all  over  the  lot  on  eligibility 
rules  for  the  program.  First  it  permitted 
poverty  loans  both  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  hiring  the  poor;  then  it  restricted 
poverty  loans  to  the  very  poor,  who  are 
the  least  likely  to  have  business  manage¬ 
ment  potential ;  and  finally,  though  these 
OEO  eligibility  levels  have  been  raised 


somewhat,  there  is  still  serious  question 
as  to  whether  they  are  realistic. 

Needless  to  say,  this  OEO  and  SBDC 
approach  has  barely  gotten  the  program 
off  the  ground.  OEO  admitted  at  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  it  had  made  less  than 
900  small  business  poverty  loans  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  program  has 
obviously  been  hampered  by  the  many 
policy  changes  imposed  by  OEO,  by  the 
inexperience,  inefficiency,  and  malfunc¬ 
tioning  of  the  SBDC’s,  and  by  problems 
of  delay  and  coordination  between  SBA, 
OEO,  and  the  SBDC’s.  My  amendment 
would  clearly  put  SBA  in  charge  of  the 
program,  with  elimination  of  SBDC’s 
from  the  picture.  This  would  eliminate 
split  authority  and  overlapping  func¬ 
tions  for  the  program  and  the  delays 
and  problems  of  supervising  SBDC’s.  It 
would  allow  increased  utilization  of 
SBA’s  experienced  professional  staff  of 
financial  assistance  and  management  as¬ 
sistance  personnel. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  paying  for  this  loan 
and  management  assistance,  it  can  be 
done  better  and  less  expensively  through 
using  SBA’s  professional  staff  than  the 
present  system  of  paying  an  excessive 
price  for  the  sometimes  doubtful  aid  of 
the  privately  run  SBDC’s.  This  change 
would  result  in  more  efficient  utilization 
of  money  available  for  the  program,  and 
thus  should  encourage  broader  coverage 
than  has  been  possible  to  date. 

SBA,  of  course,  would  still  maintain 
coordination  with  OEO  and  with  inter¬ 
ested  private  organizations  and  local 
groups,  but  the  program  would  be  placed 
on  a  sound  administrative  basis. 

A  consensus  has  developed  among 
those  best  informed  on  title  IV  loans 
that  the  program  should  be  transferred 
to  SBA.  At  recent  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
concerning  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  operations  and  related  matters, 
Chairman  Joe  L.  Evins  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  this  program  might 
not  be  better  implemented  under  the  sole 
administration  of  SBA.  Ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  Arch  A.  Moore  asked 
whether  “it  might  be  wise  to  bring  this — 
title  IV — into  its  rightful  home  and  let 
the  people — SBA — who  are  so  close  to  it 
underwrite  this  program  administra¬ 
tively  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  it  off  the 
ground.” 

Administrator  Bernard  Boutin  of  SBA 
conceded  that  the  present  situation  has 
many  shortcomings. 

Even  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  itself  suggests  that  the  program 
might  be  better  administered  by  the 
SBA.  While  recently  appearing  to  pre¬ 
sent  testimony  before  Congressman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  who  was  presiding  as 
chairman  of  House  Small  Business  Sub¬ 
committee  No.  5,  Assistant  Director 
Robert  Perrin  of  OEO,  made  a  number 
of  observations  about  the  title  IV  pro¬ 
gram,  including  that  the  cost  of  making 
loans  was  averaging  over  20  cents  per 
dollar  lent.  Mr.  Perrin’s  overall  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  perhaps  the  title  IV  pro¬ 
gram  could  “better  be  handled  solely  as 
an  SBA  operation.” 
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The  full  House  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  part  of  Its  hearings  on  SBA 
activities,  submitted  written  Interroga¬ 
tories  to  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Chairman 
Joe  L.  Evins  asked  Mr.  Shriver: 

What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  concerning  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  be  given  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  title 
IV  lending  program? 

Mr.  Shriver’s  response  was  that  “OEO 
has  no  objection  to  the  SBA’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  *  *  Mr.  Shriver 
then  went  on  to  point  out  that  OEO  had 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1967  authorization 
legislation,  as  part  of  the  administration 
program,  to  have  SBA  fund  all  SBDC 
costs,  thus  increasing  SBA  jurisdiction 
over  the  program.  He  also  noted  that  it 
would  require  legislation  to  shift  overall 
responsibility  for  the  title  IV  loan  pro¬ 
gram  to  SBA. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  adop¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment  to  transfer  statu¬ 
tory  authority  for  this  small  business 
poverty  loan  program  from  OEO  to  SBA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  analysis  to  which  I 
have  referred  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  Amendment 
to  Title  IV  of  H.R.  15111 
(Transfer  of  poverty  loan  program  to  SBA) 

SECTION  401 

This  section  amends  the  small  business 
poverty  loan  authority  and  related  authori¬ 
ties  and  limitations  of  Title  IV  of  the  act 
by  deleting  the  word  “Director”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.”  The  effect  of  this  change 
is  to  transfer  statutory  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  program  from  OEO  to 
SBA. 

SECTION  402 

This  section  deletes  as  unnecessary  sec¬ 
tion  403  of  the  act,  relating  to  coordination 
with  community  action  programs,  and  sec¬ 
tion  404  of  the  act,  relating  to  financing  un¬ 
der  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Section  408  presently  requires  specific  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Director  of  OEO  that 
small  business  poverty  loans  are  consistent 
with  community  action  programs.  Such 
specific  determination  by  OEO  appears  un¬ 
necessary  and  could  conflict  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
program  to  SBA.  Sections  611  and  612  of  the 
Act,  the  general  coordination  sections,  would 
still  be  applicable  to  provide  continued  co¬ 
ordination  between  OEO,  SBA,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  deletes  section  403. 

Section  404  presently  states  that  small 
business  poverty  loan  functions  delegated  to 
SBA  may  be  financed  with  SBA's  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  As  recently  amended  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  89-409,  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  now  specifically  provides  that 
SBA’s  revolving  fund  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  small  business 
poverty  loan  program  provided  for  in  Title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Therefore,  section  404  is  duplicative  and  no 
longer  needed,  and  is  accordingly  deleted. 

SECTION  403 

At  present  section  407  of  the  Act  allows 
the  Director  of  OEO  to  continue  the  small 
business  poverty  loan  program  through  June 
30,  1967. 

H.R.  15111  would  extend  such  authority 
of  the  Director  through  June  30,  1970.  Thla 
amendment  also  would  extend  the  program 
through  June  30,  1970,  but  provides  for  ita 
continuation  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (rather  than 
the  Director  of  OEO) ,  in  line  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  program  to  SBA. 


SECTION  404 

This  section  provides  that  the  SBA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  carrying  out  the  Title  IV  pro¬ 
gram  shall  have  the  same  incidental  admin¬ 
istrative  powers  as  the  Director  of  OEO  pres¬ 
ently  has  with  respect  to  the  program.  This 
includes  such  matters  as  authority  to  collect 
and  sell  loans  made  under  the  program,  and 
to  disseminate  information  to  the  public  on 
the  program. 

SECTION  40S 

This  section  takes  account  of  the  amend¬ 
ment's  deletion  of  sections  403  and  404  of 
the  Act,  and  therefore  renumbers  the  re¬ 
maining  sections  in  Title  IV. 

SECTION  406 

This  section  amends  section  606  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  discontinue 
OEO’s  authority  to  use  its  revolving  fund  for 
Title  IV  loans.  This  authority  has.  never 
been  exercised  since  SBA’s  revolving  fund 
has  been  utilized  instead.  With  complete 
transfer  of  the  program  to  SBA  there  appears 
no  need  for  continuation  of  this  OEO  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  amendment  accordingly  de¬ 
letes  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
Dingell] . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  has  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  SBA  and  SBDC,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handles  this  legislation,  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  agree  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  move  the  entire  section  over  into 
SBA,  for  all  intents  and  purposes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct,  if  the  gentleman 
means  to  say  that  my  amendment  would 
move  the  lending  authority  of  the  SBDC 
from  the  OEO  to  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  also 
true  in  our  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
the  activities  of  the  SBDC’s  which  are 
operating  effectively  and  are  being  well 
managed  and  are  doing  a  good  job  would 
not  be  impaired  by  this  transfer? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  suppose  the 
SBDC’s  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
same  functions  that  they  are  where  they 
are  operating  well.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  my  subcommittee,  our 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  sent  in¬ 
vestigators  back  to  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  they  found  there  is  rather  sad  man¬ 
agement  there.  They  found  that  there 
is  rather  gross  mismanagement;  some  of 
it  is  presently  being  investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Where  there  is  mis¬ 
management,  of  course,  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  SBA  under  the  able  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Boutin  would  look  into  those 
things  and  suspend  those  activities. 
Where,  however,  the  community  is  being 
served  and  low-income  persons  are  get¬ 
ting  a  chance  to  get  into  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
order  to  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
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bootstraps,  these  activities  would  not  be 
curtailed  by  the  transfer?  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  not  believe  it 
would  be  curtailed.  I  would  be  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  SBDC's  could  continue  to 
do  precisely  what  they  are  doing.  But 
that  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  the  handling  of  the  program  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  that  we 
are  now  considering  would  be  in  the 
SBA. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  to  say 
that  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter.  The  law  says 
that  these  poverty  loans  shall  be  equit¬ 
ably  distributed  and  in  some  areas  there 
have  been  none  at  all.  In  some  of  the 
cities  and  other  areas  of  the  country  they 
have  not  even  been  set  up.  We  have  a 
recognized  loan  agency,  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  They  are  com¬ 
petent  and  capable  of  making  the  loans. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  under  this  new 
process.  It  is  rather  cumbersome.  The 
gentleman  has  a  good  amendment  and 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  would  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  have  a  few 
questions  to  ask  about  this  because  I  am 
not  quite  clear  what  you  are  attempting 
to  do  here.  In  title  IV  the  employment 
and  investment  incentive  section,  you  are 
taking  sections  401,  402,  and  403  and 
transferring  them  over  to  the  SBA.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  as  follows:  In  sections 
402,  405,  and  406  of  the  act  wherever  the 
word  “director”  appears  that  is  stricken 
and  in  lieu  thereof  would  be  inserted, 
under  my  amendment,  “the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion”  so  as  to  transfer  the  lending  func¬ 
tions. 

My  only  purpose  is  to  move  the  lend¬ 
ing  functions  here  over  to  the  SBA.  I 
am  not  trying  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  Small  Business  Development  Cen¬ 
ter.  I  hope  they  will  continue  in  exist¬ 
ence  the  centers.  I  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  provide  counsel,  guidance, 
and  management  assistance  and  all  the 
things  which  they  are  doing  which  I  re¬ 
gard  as  being  very  valuable. 

All  I  want  to  do,  however,  is  to  get  the 
lending  program  into  the  hands  of  the 
agency  which  has  demonstrated  it  han¬ 
dles  the  taxpayers  money  well  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  ask  then 
where  would  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
come  from  under  your  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  administrative 
costs  of  the  SBDC’s  would  have  to  come 
from  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Opportunity  and  not  from  the  SBA. 
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The  administrative  costs  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  loans  would  be  in  the  SBA. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  that  in 
your  amendment  you  have  a  deadline  of 
October  15  to  transfer  all  of  these  func¬ 
tions.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  deadline  is  as  prescribed 
by  the  statute  which  is  before  us  which 
says,  “the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  carry  out  the 
program  provided  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.”  So  the 
deadline  here  so  far  as  the  movement  of 
the  program,  and  so  forth,  as  is  fixed  in 
the  statute  which  is  before  us.  In  other 
words,  my  amendment  does  not  fix  a 
date  for  moving  this  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  both  the  gentlemen  in  the  well 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  intent  and  purport  of  the 
amendment  insofar  as  it  attempts  to 
eliminate  any  duplication  of  work  and  a 
duplication  of  the  expenditure  of  money. 
I  have  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman,  and  I  have  very  consider¬ 
able  reservations  about  it.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  the  amendment  should  prevail, 
unless  it  is  improved  in  conference,  what 
will  happen  here  is  that  this  entire  pro¬ 
gram  as  to  small  business  development 
centers  will  come  to  a  halt  on  October  15. 
Everyone  admits  that  they  want  these 
centers  to  continue.  They  are  doing  a 
good  job  where  they  are  needed  in  each 
locality  within  the  poverty  areas,  and  we 
do  not  want  that  to  stop.  It  is  all  right 
to  transfer  the  lending  function  to  where 
it  belongs  in  SBA,  but  unless  there  is  a 
directive  and  a  transfer  of  money  to  SBA 
with  which  to  administer  the  loan  pro¬ 
grams,  SBA  will  not  be  able  to  do  the 
job  that  is  required  by  this  amendment. 

SBA  is  presently  using  all  the  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated  to  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  program.  Unless  they  get 
more  money  they  cannot  take  on  this 
additional  work  now  of  sending  men  and 
women  into  these  centers  to  do  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  these  loans.  There  is  a  dupli¬ 
cation  now.  A  borrower  brings  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  loan  into  the  center,  it 
is  processed  there  and  recommended,  and 
then  it  goes  to  the  SBA,  and  then  it  is 
fully  processed  a  second  time  by  SBA 
before  the  loan  is  made. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  duplication, 
SBA  must  get  the  manpower  and  the 
money  to  send  these  people  into  these 
centers  to  do  the  job.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  amendment  to  do  that. 


Unless  we  can  do  that  we  are  going  to 
bring  this  program  to  a  halt  on  October 
15. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  has  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  SBA  is  doing  everything  now 
with  its  existing  funds  to  process  these 
loans  and  applications.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  further  that  this 
amendment  does  not  eliminate  the 
SBDC’s. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  under  ex¬ 
isting  law  and  practice  and  appropria¬ 
tions  that  SBA,  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  is  presently  at  this  time 
charged  with  the  administrative  costs  of 
processing  the  loans  and  applications 
after  they  leave  the  SBDC. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  has  al¬ 
ready  said  that  twice.  The  fact  is,  al¬ 
though  we  want  to  avoid  duplication  in 
processing  these  loan  applications  which 
are  initiated  in  the  centers,  unless  and 
until  you  give  the  SBA  the  manpower 
and  the  money  to  send  people  into  these 
centers,  instead  of  these  people  taking 
their  applications  into  the  local  center, 
they  will  have  to  chase  down  to  the 
branch  office  or  to  the  regional  office 
with  them. 

I  am  willing  to  stop  the  duplication, 
but  not  so  precipitously  as  your  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for.  This  will  call  a  halt  to 
the  program  as  of  October  15,  and  it  will 
take  you  2  or  3  months  or  more  before 
you  can  get  it  into  operation  again  in 
the  local  community  where  it  belongs. 

The  idea  of  the  amendment  is  good. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  in  the 
amendment  is  such  that  it  will  call  a 
halt  to  this  important  lending  operation. 

In  addition,  we  all  agree  that  these 
centers  should  continue  to  operate  as  to 
all  their  functions.  Unless  you  authorize 
the  money  and  then  appropriate  it,  all 
these  centers  will  have  to  cease  operat¬ 
ing  because  they  are  funded  under  this 
program.  They  will  have  to  stop  operat¬ 
ing  on  October  15  unless  you  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  money  to  SBA  for  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  incorrect  on  this  point.  The 
administrative  costs  of  processing  the 
loan  at  this  moment  are  being  borne  by 
the  SBA. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  incorrect. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
same  thing.  SBA  money  which  is  being 
spent  by  SBA  processors  and  lending 
specialists  in  the  SBA  offices — they  are 
being  paid  out  of  SBA  payrolls.  The 
people  who  are  being  paid  out  of  this 
program  are  the  people  in  the  centers 
who  are  initiating  these  loans  and  proc¬ 
essing  them  in  the  first  instance  before 
recommending  them  to  the  SBA  offices. 
I  go  along  with  you  that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  the  duplication,  but  while  you 
are  trying  to  eliminate  the  duplication 


inadvertently — not  deliberately,  but  in¬ 
advertantly — you  do  successfully  stop  the 
program  until  SBA  can  get  more  money 
and  manpower  into  these  centers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
use  the  whole  5  minutes,  but  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
caused  the  Members  on  his  side  to  see 
the  light  on  this  one  title  anyway,  that 
they  should  transfer  that  to  an  existing 
agency.  We  tried  to  do  this  in  our  sub- 
situte  to  a  number  of  the  other  titles 
as  well.  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
job  he  had  done  and  assure  him  of  our 
support  on  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim¬ 
ply  wanted  to  assure  the  House  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  kill  the  SBCD’s.  I 
want  to  have  better  administration  of 
this  program. 

I  would  point  out  in  connection  with 
this,  that  the  administrative  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  loans  to  the  SBCD’s  run  20 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  loan.  I  think 
this  is  something  we  as  custodians  of  the 
people’s  money  should  feel  concerned 
about. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  went  into 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  who  preceded 
me,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  was 
satisfied  this  amendment  as  drawn  would 
not  cripple  the  bill,  would  not  cripple  the 
SBDC’s,  and  would  not  prevent  the  loans 
from  being  made. 

The  loans  are  now  being  processed  by 
the  SBA.  The  SBDC’s  will  continue  to 
exist  and  will  continue  to  be  funded  from 
OEO  budgets,  something  which  now 
exists.  If  they  wish  to  add  to  these  in¬ 
takes  for  these  loans,  I  think  it  is  com¬ 
mendable.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  care¬ 
ful  and  close  scrutiny  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  subject  to  arrangements  laid 
down  in  the  previous  enactments  will  af¬ 
ford  protection  to  the  taxpayers.  This  is 
the  protection  we  need. 

This  is  the  only  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  take  this  time  to  point  out  only  one 
thing,  that  in  the  original  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty  Act  in  1964,  or  in  the  1965  amend¬ 
ments,  or  in  the  1966  act,  there  is  no 
authorization  for  any  funds  for  the  title 
IV,  so  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Dingell’s 
amendment  is  going  in  any  way  to  cripple 
the  program  that  has  been  carried  on, 
nor  will  it  change  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  this  committee,  dealing  with  this 
area  of  the  bill,  in  the  scrutinizing  man¬ 
ner  that  I  would  have  presumed  they  did, 
would  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  a  sweeping  change  of  this  nature 
in  this  particular  section  of  the  poverty 
program. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  here  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  perhaps  should 
have  had  some  inkling,  shall  I  say,  as  to 
the  failure — and  I  repeat  the  word  “fail¬ 
ure” — of  the  conduct  of  this  particular 
area  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee,  as 
I  understand,  held  hearings  and  no  one 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
came  down  because,  “No  person  of  au¬ 
thority  was  there  available  to  testify.” 
Is  that  correct?  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  talking  about 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  did  hold  hearings 
in  the  full  committee  and  we  had  very 
extensive  and  helpful  participation  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Robert  Perrin  testified  at  length,  and  he 
was  most  helpful. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  true.  But  is 
It  not  also  true  that  Mr.  Perrin,  when  he 
testified,  prior  to  the  time  the  hearings 
were  being  held  on  this  bill,  said,  No. 
1,  that  no  significant  unemployment 
was  created  under  the  title  IV;  and 
that,  No.  2,  the  cost  of  making  loans 
was  very  expensive,  and  title  IV  loans 
were  very  expensive?  He  went  on  to 
say — and  I  believe  the  House  ought  to 
know  this,  because  this  amendment 
should  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
bill  was  properly  written  in  the  first 
place. 

I  quote  Mr.  Perrin,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee : 

We  at  OEO  sometimes  question  whether 
this  program  properly  is  part  of  the  arsenal 
of  weapons  over  which  we  have  primary  and 
statutory  jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  it  could  better  be  handled  solely 
as  an  SBA  operation,  possibly  in  connection 
with  a  broadened  loan  program  that  reaches 
a  group  of  small  business  that  is  almost  as 
disadvantaged  because  it  is  beyond  maximum 
eligibility  of  OEO  loans  and  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  regular  SBA  loans. 

Then  he  went  one  step  further.  I  pre¬ 
sume  this  testimony  was  available  to  the 
committee  when  it  was  writing  this  leg¬ 
islation. 

I  quote  Mr.  Perrin  again: 

Therefore,  X  do  not  suggest  that  this  be 
abandoned  as  a  weapon  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  But  I  believe  we  must  consider 
whether  the  present  method  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  providing  the  needed  assistance. 

I  would  say  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  a  sound  amendment.  I 
would  hope  it  would  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  in  this  area  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
24,  strike  out  line  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

“Sec.  401.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence: 

“  ‘In  making,  participating  in,  or  guaran¬ 
teeing  loans  under  this  section,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  encourage 
qualified  loan  applicants  who  are  indigenous 
construction  contractors  or  subcontractors 
operating  in  poor  areas,  and  qualified  persons 
seeking  to  establish  such  concerns.1 

“Sec.  402.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as”. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  encourage 
loans  for  construction  work  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  areas  by  indigenous  contractors  and 
subcontractors . 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  with 
the  gentleman  handling  the  bill  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  .  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Committee. 

This  amendment  underlines  the  im¬ 
portance  of  encouraging  and  helping  to 
finance  indigenous  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  in  poverty  areas  and  those 
who  wisli  to  go  into  the  construction  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  number  of  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  in  the  past  few  months,  have 
proposed  plans  to  help  rebuild  our  central 
cities.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  amount  of 
construction  and  rehabilitation  work  will 
be  needed  in  the  poverty  areas  during  the 
next  decade.  Housing,  hospitals,  and 
schools  all  must  be  constructed. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  new  physical 
facade  to  the  poor  areas  of  the  country,  I 
hope  such  programs  will  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  small  businessmen  and  jobs 
for  the  people  who  live  there.  When  a 
new  hospital  is  built  in  Harlem,  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  construction  sub¬ 
contractors  and  contractors  would  be 
from  Harlem.  When  a  new  school  is 
built  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  subcontractors  and 
contractors  who  helped  to  build  It  would 
be  from  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  When  a 
building  is  rehabilitated  in  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area,  I  would  hope  that 
some  of  the  subcontractors  and  contrac¬ 
tors  who  helped  to  rebuild  it  would  be 
from  the  area  itself.  For  to  end  poverty, 
we  must  not  only  build  new  homes  and 
hospitals  and  schools,  but  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  people  with  new  businesses,  new 
skills,  and  new  jobs.  And  what  kind  of 
employment  could  be  more  relevant  than 
the  rebuilding  of  one’s  own  neighbor¬ 
hood? 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  poor  themselves 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
neighborhoods.  Apprenticeship  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  closed;  the  poor  have 
lacked  the  necessary  skills;  and  those 
who  would  like  to  have  set  up  work  for 
themselves  have  lacked  capital. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  poor  people  to  get  work  in 


the  construction  business.  By  encourag¬ 
ing  prospective  construction  contractors 
to  obtain  loans  under  title  IV,  we  would 
enable  them  to  participate  in  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs;  and  it  would 
help  them  to  get  the  assistance  of  the 
private  business  community,  as  outlined 
in  section  402  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act. 

Most  important,  of  course,  the  pros¬ 
pective  contractor  or  subcontractor 
would  have  the  benefit  of  a  loan  of  up  to 
$25,000.  While  no  one  could  build  a  sky¬ 
scraper  with  $25,000  in  capital,  a  con¬ 
tractor  or  subcontractor  could  begin  to 
start  a  modest  construction  business. 

The  model  case,  I  suppose,  would  be 
a  young  man  who  had  been  working  in 
the  construction  business  for  5  or  6  years. 
Perhaps  by  now  he  is  a  superintendent. 
He  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  pretty  well  and  would  like  to  start 
his  own  firm,  but  he  has  no  money  and 
no  good  source  of  credit.  Today  there 
is  no  place  for  him  to  go. 

If  he  could  get  a  loan  under  title  IV, 
however,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
start  his  own  small  firm.  He  would  have 
a  line  of  credit  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  the  hiring  of  laborers. 
Thus,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  bid  on  a  job. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  114th 
Street  demonstration  project  in  Harlem, 
where  a  block  of  houses  is  currently 
being  rehabilitated.  The  young  man 
might  be  able  to  subcontract  for  some 
of  the  wiring  work,  if  this  were  his 
specialty,  or  some  of  the  carpentry  or 
the  plumbing.  The  prime  contractor 
would  take  him  seriously  because  he 
would  be  backed  up  by  the  $25,000  loan. 

I  am  told  by  people  in  the  industry 
that  with  $25,000  in  capital  a  new  sub¬ 
contractor  like  the  one  whom  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  could  bid  for  at  least  $100,000  of 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  further  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  encourage  people 
from  the  target  communities  to  go  into 
the  construction  business.  According  to 
a  number  of  studies,  no  other  sector  of 
American  industry  is  so  labor-intensive. 
These  studies  indicate  that  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  expenditures  create  between  135 
and  167  man-years  of  labor.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  they  also  indicate  that  res¬ 
idential  construction  produces  more  jobs 
and  more  income  than  any  other  form 
of  construction  investment. 

Thus,  if  one  of  our  purposes  under  this 
title  is  to  provide  more  jobs  for  people  in 
the  poverty  communities,  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  for  us  to  make  may  be  in  stim¬ 
ulating  construction.  For  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  could  thereby  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  jobs  for  our  investment. 
And  it  seems  fair  to  predict  that  borrow¬ 
ers  under  my  amendment  would  for  the 
most  part  employ  people  from  the  target 
area  as  well. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
time  to  get  some  clarification  on  the 
amendment. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  some 
of  the  neighborhood  rehabilitation  proj- 
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ects  one  of  the  things  which  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  is  to  hold  down  the  per  unit 
cost  to  a  rent  schedule  which  the  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  the  area  can  afford,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  dislocated.  In  doing 
this  the  overall  contractor  has  to  go 
shopping  for  the  best  possible  construc¬ 
tion  costs.  Sometimes  the  indigenous 
contractor  does  not  have  the  facilities, 
does  not  have  the  help,  does  not  have 
the  knowhow  he  needs  to  bring  his  costs 
down. 

That  is  why  I  view  this  as  possibly 
a  dangerous  amendment,  which  might 
force  up  construction  costs. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  has  missed 
the  point  of  the  amendment.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage 
the  Small  Business  Administrator,  who 
will  administer  the  title  IV  loan  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Dingell  amendment,  to 
make  such  loans.  This  has  no  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  an  individual  con¬ 
tractor  will  or  will  not  get  the  work. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  factor. 

This  will  merely  make  it  possible  for 
people  in  the  poverty  areas,  who  have 
not  been  financially  able  in  the  past  to 
get  construction  contracts  or  subcon¬ 
tracts,  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  putting  them  in 
a  position  to  compete  for  the  work.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
they  will  eventually  get  the  work.  It 
will  merely  help  on  financing. 

It  does  not  require  financing,  but  says 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  be  encouraged  to  make  this  kind  of 
loan. 

This  amendment  highlights  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  exists  in  the  poverty  areas, 
such  as  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Too  many  people,  who  have  the  ability 
and  experience  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves  and  subcontract  for  the  work, 
whether  it  be  plumbing  or  wiring  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity.  The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to 
provide  incentive  loans. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  salutary  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  There  is  no  priority  in¬ 
tended  in  the  amendment,  then?  No 
priority  of  loans  to  these  indigenous  con¬ 
tractors? 

Mr.  RYAN.  There  is  no  priority  in¬ 
tended  as  far  as  work  is  concerned.  The 
amendment  directs  that  loans  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  indigenous  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  in  the  poverty  areas. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  you  will  have  the 
administrator  make  a  decision  in  his  own 
judgment  as  to  whom  among  two  com¬ 
peting  contractors  should  have  priority. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  administrator  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  which  one  should 
have  priority  in  the  loan,  and  certainly 
the  sponsor  or  the  public  agency  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  who  should  get 
the  work. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  then  would  set  up  priorities 
for  the  administrator  which  may  make 
for  a  very  untenable  situation. 


Mr.  RYAN.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
act  as  it  exists  at  present.  Title  IV  it¬ 
self  puts  particular  emphasis  on  certain 
loans.  The  amendment  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  loans  I  have  described.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  cannot  accept  it  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  read  it  about  a  dozen 
times,  and  I  cannot  understand  what 
you  mean  by  “section  402.  Section  407 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as.’’ 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  merely  technical, 
in  order  to  conform  with  your  bill,  but 
the  substance  relates  to  section  402.  The 
amendment  goes  to  section  402  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  had  the  amendment  for  3 
days  and  committee  counsel  looked  at 
the  amendment.  It  has  been  redrafted 
to  conform  with  the  views  of  his  coun¬ 
sel  so  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  as 
far  as  the  technicalities  of  the  bill  are 
concerned.  There  are  no  problems  as 
far  as  the  technical  language  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  understand  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  acceptable  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  may 
have  provided  this  amendment  to  the 
majority  side  3  days  ago,  but  this 
is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it,  and 
listening  to  it  I  cannot  see  how  the  ma¬ 
jority  could  ever  accept  this  amendment. 
It  is  really  ridiculous,  the  idea  that  the 
OEO  should  go  out  hunting  for  indige¬ 
nous  contractors  to  try  to  bring  them  in 
here.  If  private  enterprise  is  for  any¬ 
thing,  they  should  be  hungry  for  the 
business. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  not  accepted 
it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
we  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  say  that  I  am  feel¬ 
ing  better  all  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  V - REVISION  OP  TITLE  V  OP  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"Statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  fam¬ 
ily  income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and 
other  needy  persons)  who  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  or  their  families. 

"Transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
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grams  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part 
D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him 
(1)  to  make  payments  under  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  which  pro¬ 
vide  pretraining  services  and  basic  mainte¬ 
nance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day 
care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part 
D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist 
families  and  individuals  insofar  as  they  are 
otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  or  social  services  through  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XVI, 
or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"Limitations  on  work  experience  and 
training  programs 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  section  409 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  programs  assisted  with 
funds  under  tills  title. 

“(b)  Participation  of  individuals  in  work 
experience  and  training  programs  shall  be 
limited  to  24  months,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision 
of  necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  serv¬ 
ices  for  a  reasonable  period  after  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

“(c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience 
and  training  program  approved  on  or  after 
July  1,  1967,  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in 
section  502  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de¬ 
terminations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Non-Pederal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  12 >/2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

“ Duration  of  programs 

"Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.” 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  grant  or  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  remain  as  a  participant 
in  any  program  carried  on  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  or  agreement  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  after  such  date. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  V  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CURTIS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis:  Begin¬ 
ning  with  line  12  on  page  24,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  down  through  line  7  on  page  27,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

"Statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
train  and  equip  individuals  inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel¬ 
fare  to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Fed¬ 
eral  authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordi¬ 
nate  the  facilities  and  programs  available  at 
State  and  local  levels,  including,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  those  in  the  private  and  volun¬ 
tary  sector.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  equipping  individuals  with  the 
motivation,  discipline,  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  permanent  jobs  in  private, 
profitmaking  enterprises. 

“Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘Secretary’)  shall  determine  eligibility 
for  programs  under  this  title  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

“(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  up¬ 
grading  the  employability  of  individuals; 

“(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of 
indivduaJs  and  famlies  shall  continue  with¬ 
out  diminution  during  periods  of  partici¬ 
pation; 

“(c)  Participants  may  engage  in  gainful 
employment  without  pay  from  their  employ¬ 
ers  for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  years:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  they  are  not  being  exploited 
as  a  source  of  free  labor; 

“(d)  Participants  employed  under  this 
title  shall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect 
regular  employees  (including  substitute 
workers)  or  additional  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  hired  by  employers  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program; 

“(e)  Employment  by  private,  profitmaking 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer 
will  hire  the  individual  participant  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  agreed  upon 
training; 

“(f)  All  participants  in  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  training  if  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

“(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training  and 
education  to  participants. 

“(h)  In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

“(1)  In  determining  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  in- 
divduals  wth  less  than  eght  years  of  formal 
schooling  who  lack  the  background  for  effec¬ 
tive  performance  as  employees  and  citizens. 
“ Payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  and  dem¬ 
onstration  projects 

“Sec.  503.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  programs  designed  to  help  unem¬ 
ployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per¬ 


sonal  independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec¬ 
tion  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1315),  subject  to  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  section  409(a)  (l)-(6),  inclusive, 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  in 
addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  available 
pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm  families 
with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall 
be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to 
the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Beginning  with  line  8  on  page  38,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  13  on 
page  40. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  have 
supplied  a  copy. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  was  very  courteous  and  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  a  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  discussed  during 
general  debate  on  the  bill  when  there 
was  a  colloquy  of  some  length  between 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  and  myself,  in  an  effort  to  point 
out  why  we  felt  this  was  advantageous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment — and  this  is  what,  in  effect, 
I  believe  it  does  accomplish — is  to  vest 
this  program  of  work  experience  and 
training  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  it  pres¬ 
ently  is,  instead  of  as  in  the  way  the  bill 
is  herein  written,  putting  it  over  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  concerned,  of  course, 
because  of  our  jurisdiction  over  social 
security  legislation  and  unemployment 
insurance,  but  more  particularly,  the  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  and  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind  and 
so  on,  the  very  areas  where  education 
and  welfare,  and  I  would  say  in  the  field 
of  unemployment  insurance,  employment 
touch  each  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  1964 
act  came  in,  some  of  us  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  my  side  were  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  amendment  that  was 
to  be  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act — 
and  the  judgment  was  that  this  function 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  And,  I  believe 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  worked  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  observe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  testifying  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Education  of  this  full  Committee  on  Ed¬ 


ucation  and  Labor,  of  which  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
is  the  chairman,  stated  in  answer  to  this 
particular  program  as  follows,  during  a 
colloquy  between  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  : 

Secretary  Gardner.  The  work  experience 
program  the  Welfare  Administration  handles. 

Mr.  Quie.  Is  this  directly  under  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner? 

Secretary  Gardner.  No,  I  am  sorry.  The 
Welfare  Administration  is  over  at  the  far  end 
of  the  chart  here.  It  administers  the  public 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Serv¬ 
ices  handles  it. 

Secretary  Gardner.  That  is  under  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Administration,  which  is  one  of  the 
operating  agencies. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  do  you  feel  this  has  been 
working,  as  a  means  of  getting  some  of  the 
people  who  are  on  relief  back  into  employ¬ 
ment? 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  feel  it  has  been  work¬ 
ing  very  well  indeed.  The  Welfare  Admin¬ 
istration  is  dealing  year  in  and  year  out  with 
the  kinds  of  people  who  need  this  kind  of 
program.  The  typical  work  programs  and 
educational  programs  that  have  been 
mounted  in  other  areas  tend  to  hit  at  a  higher 
level  of  social  competence  and  skill.  The 
Welfare  Administration  is  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  really  have,  in  general,  been  ne¬ 
glected  by  other  agencies,  local  and  Federal. 
By  adding  to  its  general  responsibility  for 
assisting  with  financial  and  social  services, 
by  adding  to  that  the  possibility  of  moving 
some  of  these  people  into  the  kind  of  work 
that  will  get  them  back  on  their  feet,  it  has 
been  a  very  effective  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  groups  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  with  reference  to  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  3,  1966,  Mr. 
Raymond  Hilliard,  Director  of  Public 
Aid  for  Cook  Comity,  Ill.,  advised  that 
legislation  to  place  the  work  experience 
program — title  V — under  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
had  no  experience  whatever  with  what 
are  now  the  hard-core  poor  people — wel¬ 
fare  recipients.  These  are  people  who 
by  reason  of  inability  to  read  or  psy¬ 
chological  disturbances  or  by  family 
brokenness,  by  all  things  that  could  be 
said  are  hard-core  slum  living.  Welfare 
administrators  and  personnel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor 
from  top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them. 
The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past 
has  preferred  to  pass  them  by  as  if  they 
did  not  exist. 

Second.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V 
programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  in 
no  way  qualified  for  jobs.  This  is  an 
area  of  preparation  for  preparation  for 
jobs.  If  the  program  is  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  it  would  be 
handled  similar  to  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  Hilliard  said: 

The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  Is  doing  under  Title  V,  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Third.  Mr.  Hilliard  said: 

Title  V  is  just  really  beginning  to  get  roll¬ 
ing  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about  La¬ 
bor.  ...  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  it  at  OEO.  I  think  the 
Title  V  Program  in  Chicago  would  grind  to  a 
halt  and  I  am  not  sure  It  would  ever  get 
organized. 
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He  pointed  out  a  change  from  HEW 
would  involve  a  process  of  going  through 
the  same  problem  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  chasing  all  of  the 
likely  sounding  but  fruitless  approaches. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Hilliard  stated  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  his  Department  with  HEW 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  with 
one  big  exception.  The  one  exception 
has  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  forms,  most 
of  which  he  feels  are  unnecessary.  He 
felt  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  HEW 
would  concentrate  on  some  simplification 
of  reporting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indeed,  most  of  these 
people,  many  of  them  are  in  the  families 
where  aid  to  dependent  children  benefits 
are  paid  and  where  there  are  all  sorts 
of  other  social  problems  associated  with 
such  families. 

Some,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  rehabilita¬ 
tion  cases  where  a  person  is  unemployed 
because  there  has  been  an  automobile 
accident  or  an  industrial  accident,  or  a 
serious  sickness  or  disability  or  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  and  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  man  back  into  the  labor  force 
through  the  rehabilitation  programs. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take,  for 
instance,  the  aid  to  the  blind,  which  is 
another  area  involved,  the  sheltered 
workshop  concept.  There  are  so  many 
areas  that  require  the  attention  of 
trained  social  workers  and  others  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  welfare.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  of  course,  does  not  have  this 
kind  of  trained  technicians.  It  deals 
with  the  sole  question  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  still  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  and,  of  course,  the  USES  can 
be  helpful  and  it  should  be,  in  trying  to 
get  these  welfare  people  prepared  for  and 
placed  in  permanent  jobs  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

However,  a  great  deal,  and,  in  fact,  the 
main  emphasis  of  this  goes  beyond  mere 
training  to  rehabilitation  and  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  This  is  what  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Also,  I  make  reference  to  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  May  3,  1966,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,  executive  secretary  to  Mr.  L.  L. 
Vincent,  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Welfare,  State  of  West  Virginia,  who 
pointed  out  that  they  would  be  opposed 
to  legislation  transferring  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  almost  the  same  reason  and 
further  stated: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past 
has  shown  no  particular  interest  in  people 
who  are  in  the  Title  V  program  and  have  no 
record  of  finding  these  people  jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor’s  training  pro¬ 
grams  adhere  to  groups  with  educational 
levels  higher  than  the  people  in  the  Title  V 
program. 

3.  Tire  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  pro¬ 
grams  with  this  particular  group  without 
very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up 
Title  V  programs  nationwide  and  a  transfer 
at  this  time  might  well  lead  to  administra¬ 
tive  chaos. 

I  am  looking  to  see  if  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!  Is  on  the 
floor  because  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate  two  days  ago  very  eloquently 


pointed  out  why  in  his  judgment  it  was 
inadvisable  to  shift  this  program  from 
where  it  is  now  essentially  in  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  over  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  I  again  say  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment  is  to  keep  this 
work  experience  and  training  program  in 
the  hands  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  this  afternoon  during  debate 
said  that  if  the  poor  understood  this  bill, 
they  would  be  against  it.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  if  my  friends  on  the 
minority  side  understood  title  V  they 
would  be  for  it  because  title  V  does  not 
do  anything  but  improve  what  has  been 
one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  poverty 
program. 

Title  V  is  the  work  experience  and 
training  title. 

The  committee  in  its  survey  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  poverty  program  has 
found  that  unfortunately  title  V  has 
been  long  on  experience  and  short  on 
training  and  that  less  than  45  percent 
of  those  who  have  received  training  un¬ 
der  title  V  have  been  able  to  obtain  jobs 
after  completing  their  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  type  of  person,  though, 
in  this  program  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  type  for  us  to  get  back  into  the 
job  market  and,  therefore,  that  is  one 
of  the  explanations  for  the  low  percent¬ 
age  of  them  getting  back  into  the  labor 
market? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  deal 
with  that  in  just  a  second,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  permit  me. 

Only  45  percent  of  those  completing 
the  present  title  V  program  have  been 
able  to  find  employment. 

I  would  ask  you  to  contrast  this  with 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  in  which  approximately  75  per¬ 
cent  of  those  completing  training  have 
been  able  to  find  employment. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  experience 
program  deals  exclusively  with  a  very 
low  income  individual  and  in  great  part 
those  who  are  on  welfare  or  who  are  un¬ 
employed  parents.  You  might  expect 
that  the  placement  rate  would  not  be  as 
high  for  them  as  it  would  be  for  the 
population  generally.  But  that  would 
not  justify  the  30-percent  difference  we 
find  in  this  where  MDTA  trainees  have  a 
75 -percent  placement  rate  and  trainees 
under  the  present  title  V  have  a  45-per¬ 
cent  placement  rate.  You  will  find  that 
among  these  MDTA  graduates  with  their 
75 -per cent  placement  record,  over  50  per¬ 
cent  are  people  who  have  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  15  weeks  and  are 
considered  long-term  unemployeds. 

What  have  we  done,  Mr.  Chairman? 
That  is  the  important  question.  We 
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have  done  no  great  violence  to  the  work 
experience  and  training  program.  We 
have  kept  the  welfare  administrators 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  in  this  program.  We 
have  said  that  with  respect  to  their  func¬ 
tions,  they  shall  provide:  “pretraining 
services  and  basic  maintenance,  health, 
family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coun¬ 
seling,  and  similar  supportive  services.’* 

In  other  words,  all  aspects  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  problems  of  these  people,  with 
which  HEW  can  deal  best,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  HEW.  The  actual  training  and 
placement  activities  shall  be  carried  on 
by  the  Labor  Department  under  a  new 
part  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

MDTA’s  training  effort  now  is  being 
redirected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged;  65.9  percent  of  the 
training  slots  will  be  used  to  retrain 
persons  in  this  group.  This  is  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  matter  of  wishful  thinking 
or  pious  generalities.  This  represents  a 
firm  commitment  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  based  on  a  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  development  of  program 
plans.  It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that 
aver  100,000  severely  disadvantaged  per¬ 
sons  have  already  been  reached  under 
the  experiment  and  demonstration  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Labor  Department  ad¬ 
ministers  under  MDTA. 

In  other  words,  we  recognize  that  this 
is  a  program  with  two  facets.  One  is 
the  personal  support  that  the  individual 
needs  and  he  can  get  best  from  the  wel¬ 
fare  administration;  and  two,  the  train¬ 
ing  he  needs  to  help  him  equip  himself 
for  a  job.  We  think  he  needs  both. 

We  think  HEW  can  provide  the  sup¬ 
portive  services  best  and  we  think  the 
MDTA  can  provide  the  training  best. 

That  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
in  the  new  title  V,  and  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  be  congratulated  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  I  agree  with  one  thing.  This 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  balance.  If 
HEW  were  to  handle  it,  certainly  they 
should  utilize  the  manpower  training 
and  the  USES — U.S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  aid  to  the  blind  program  is  a 
welfare  program;  the  old-age  assistance 
person  we  are  trying  to  help ;  the  disabled 
person;  the  rehabilitation  of  people. 
These  are  concentrated  in  the  welfare 
cases.  The  sheltered  workmanship  ap¬ 
proach  cannot  really  be  done  through 
the  manpower  training  program  or  the 
functions  of  USES.  I  think  by  the  very 
clientele  that  are  on  relief  the  main 
thrust  must  be  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Of 
course,  I  am  just  rearguing  the  points. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  5  minutes,  but  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  that  a  new  section  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  bill  which  I  think  is  of  long- 
range  importance.  That  is  section  601 
in  title  VI,  referring  to  administration 
of  the  act.  Here  we  require  the  director 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  States  and 
local  communities  to  encourage,  by  all 
possible  means,  each  person  over  18 — 
particularly  those  receiving  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  or  other  forms  of  welfare  assist¬ 
ance — whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
English,  or  lack  of  basic  skills,  impairs 
his  ability  to  become  employed  and  self- 
reliant.  In  other  words,  we  are  requir¬ 
ing  that  those  who  are  on  welfare  some¬ 
how  learn  to  read  and  write  so  they  can 
get  jobs. 

Basically,  the  theory  of  the  section  is 
there  is  no  right  to  stay  illiterate.  In 
fact,  if  a  person  cannot  read  today,  fun¬ 
damentally  he  cannot  get  a  job.  He  can¬ 
not  read  the  rules  which  govern  employ¬ 
ment,  and  he,  thei*efore,  is  unemploy¬ 
able. 

It  also  calls  for  a  number  of  other 
programs  which  we  think  will  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  dependency.  I  refer 
to  title  V.  It  would  accomplish  what 
Raymond  Hilliard,  the  late  great  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Welfare  in  Chicago,  accom¬ 
plished.  That  was  reducing  his  city's 
welfare  program  through  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  encouragement  for  literacy 
training,  employability,  and  upgrading 
of  skills.  We  mean  this  to  be  a  working 
attempt  to  reduce  welfare.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  section,  which  was  added  to  the 
bill  at  my  instance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  have  experience  with  this  type 
of  person.  We  have  been  concerned  with 
the  Department  of  Welfare  for  some  time 
looking  upon  the  needs  of  these  people  as 
only  a  matter  of  doling  out  more  money. 
However,  we  now  have  raised  their  hori¬ 
zons  In  providing  a  training  program.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  training  programs 
in  Minnesota  operated  by  the  Welfare 
Department,  and  I  would  say — judging 
from  the  success  that  they  have — that 
they  are  doing  an  exceptionally  good  job. 

I  brought  this  up  to  Secretary  Gardner 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Green  sub¬ 
committee,  and  he  spoke  favorably  about 
how  HEW  was  handling  the  program  at 
the  present  time.  Rather  than  taking 
the  time  now  to  read,  I  shall  ask  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  when  we  go  back  to 
the  House  again. 

But  he  turned  to  Mr.  Colmen,  who  was 
with  him,  and  he  said : 

The  MDTA  program  is  essentially  a  train¬ 
ing  program  providing  for  instruction  in 
a  more  or  lees  formal  setting.  It  does  include 
the  possibility  for  on-the-job  training,  but 
HEW's  interest  in  it  is  essentially  classroom 
instruction,  both  in  skill  and  attitude  de¬ 
velopment  to  enable  an  individual  to  get 
and  hold  a  job.  I  think  that  the  other  pro¬ 
gram  tends  to  have  an  educational  orienta¬ 
tion,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  informal  way, 
and  I  think  more  loosely  directed  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  and  not  so  much 
at  the  training  and  skill  development  of  the 
Individual. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Hilliard 
himself,  who  was  just  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  has  pointed  out  a  number 


of  reasons  why  the  transfer  should  not 
be  made,  and  this  appears  on  page  157 
of  the  minority  views  in  the  report  on 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

On  May  3.  1966,  Mr.  Raymond  Hilliard,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  aid  fOT  Cook  County,  Ill., 
advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  (title  VI  under  the  Labor 
Department  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  what  are  now  the 
hard-core  poor  people  who  by  reason  of  in¬ 
ability  to  read  or  physchological  disturbances 
or  by  family  brokenness,  by  all  things  that 
could  be  said  are  hard-core  slum  living.  Wel¬ 
fare  administrators  and  personnel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor  from 
top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them.  The 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pass  them  by  as  if  they  didn’t  exist. 

2.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V  programs 
are,  for  the  most  part.,  those  in  no  way 
qualified  for  jobs.  This  is  ait  area  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  preparation  for  jobs.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  would  be  handled  similar  to  MDTA. 
“The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department 
of  Welfare  is  doing  under  title  V,  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  it  to  them,”  Mr.  Hilliard  said. 

3.  “Title  V  is  just  really  beginning  to  get 
rolling  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about 
Labor  *  *  *  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  it  at  OEO.  I  think  the  title 
V  program  in  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  ever  get  orga¬ 
nized,”  Mr.  Hilliard  said.  He  pointed  out  a 
change  from  HEW  would  involve  a  process 
of  going  through  the  same  problem  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  chasing  ail 
of  the  likely  sounding  but  fruitless 
approaches. 

4.  Mr.  Hilliard  stated  the  relationship  of 
his  Department  with  HEW  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multitude 
of  forms,  most  of  which  he  feels  are  un¬ 
necessary.  He  felt  it  would  be  a  great  help 
if  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  simpli¬ 
fication  of  reporting. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  proposal  to 
transfer  the  work  experience  programs 
of  the  Labor  Department  is  one  of  the 
most  contradictory  actions  that  I  think 
the  committee  took.  Many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
were  extremely  upset  about  this  action. 

I  might  say  that  the  work  experience 
program  under  title  V  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  HEW.  It  is  a  program  for  get¬ 
ting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  It  logi¬ 
cally  belongs  in  HEW.  They  have  co¬ 
ordinated  their  program  and  a  variety 
of  State  and  local  programs.  They  have 
expanded  effectively  their  previous  pro¬ 
grams  to  try  to  get  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  particularly  breadwinners. 

Now,  suddenly,  when  the  program  is 
getting  underway,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  more  successful  programs,  we  are 
going  to  transfer  the  responsibility  and 
jurisdiction  to  an  entirely  different  de¬ 
partment  and  into  an  entirely  different 
Department  and  into  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  complex  of  administration.  It  makes 
very  little  sense  at  all  to  do  this.  It  does 
not  belong  under  the  manpower  training 
program. 

The  theory  of  the  work  experience 
training  program  is  quite  different  from 
the  manpower  training  program.  Here 
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is  a  program  which,  by  giving  special  aid. 
by  giving  training  to  breadwinners,  can 
give  them  jobs  and  get  them  off  the 
public  welfare  rolls. 

I  oppose  the  transfer  in  the  committee 
bill  and  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
l  Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
conclude  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Hilliard. 
He  said: 

The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  is  doing  under  Title  V,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noted  very  care¬ 
fully  this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  and  I  cannot  help  but  op¬ 
pose  it  vigorously.  Let  me  just  point  out 
one  section  of  it  which  to  me  borders  on 
the  absurd.  In  section  tc>  it  says: 

Participants  may  engage  in  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  without  pay  from  their  employers 
for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
years:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  they  are  not  being  exploited  as 
a  source  of  free  labor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  that  is  ridiculous,  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  it  is  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  did  not  say  it  was  ridiculous. 
I  said  it  was  absurd, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  absurd.  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  to  go  and  look  at 
some  of  the  sheltered  workshops  and  see 
how  they  get  people  back  into  the  labor 
field.  It  is  frequently  done  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  This  is  not  absurd. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
get  a  little  bit  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  but  they  do  not  work  as  free  labor, 
as  this  would  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Sometimes,  that 
is  correct.  This  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  go  and  check.  It 
is  obvious  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  want  to  make  the  first  point  that 
we  are  not  transferring  this  whole  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  program  will  remain 
as  before,  with  the  sole  exception  of  ac¬ 
tual  training  and  placement  of  workers, 
which  will  be  done  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
the  language  of  the  minority  report,  on 
page  157,  where  they  say: 

We  feel  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
performance  of  HEW  with  regard  to  train¬ 
ing  individuals  and  placing  them  in  jobs. 
That  is  why  the  Republicans  proposed  an 
amendment,  arbitrarily  rejected,  that  HEW 
be  given  full  authority  for  the  program  which 
it  now  operates. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  satisfied, 
so  they  want  to  keep  it  the  same.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  we  were  not,  satisfied  either, 
and  wc  decided  to  do  nomcbhlng  about  It. 
That  is  what  they  arc  objecting  to  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  make  only  a  brief  reply.  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  appear  to  be  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  minority  views.  The  basis 
for  the  statement  was  that  we  felt  the 
work  experience  program  would  work 
much  better  if  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  full  control 
of  it,  if  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  involved  in  it  if  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  could  run  it  the  way  they  want  to. 
We  feel  this  way  about  most  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  that  they  logically  belong  in  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  full  responsibility  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  without  anybody  looking 
over  their  shoulder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

May  I  inquire  how  many  amendments 
are  in  the  offing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  there  are  none  at  the 
desk  on  this  title,  and  the  Clerk  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  read. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York.  , 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  set  aside  all 
of  our  subsequent  amendments.  We  feel 
the  mood  of  the  House  is  clear  at  this 
point.  I  believe  we  might  logically,  at 
this  time,  open  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  at  any  point,  because  I 
believe  there  are  two  or  three  amend¬ 
ments  from  other  Members  which  are 
not  committee  amendments  as  such.  We 
can  proceed  expeditiously.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  will  require  any  great  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  How  many  amend¬ 
ments  are  there  on  the  other  side?  Two? 
Three?  Four?  Five? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has  an 
amendment,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
bill  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  give  an  assurance,  if  we  are  to 
open  up  the  entire  bill,  which  I  think 
will  speed  up  proceedings,  that  we  will 
have  time  for  the  other  Members  to  at 
least  present  amendments  and  have  the 
debate  that  is  involved?  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  take  any  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  To  open  the  entire  bill 
from  this  point  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
any  assurance. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Do  we  have  assur¬ 
ance  we  will  be  given  adequate  consider¬ 
ation? 


Mr.  POWELL.  Adequate  time,  so  long 
as  there  Is  not  a  flibuster  or  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  know  the  House  is 
getting  impatient.  We  have  shelved  the 
other  amendments,  and  we  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Would  6:30  be  a 
decent  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  rather  than  do  that, 
we  will  give  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  filibuster  or  to  drag  this 
out.  Each  one  will  state  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  say,  if  we  have 
a  5-minute  edge,  30  minutes,  or  6:35. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  move  a  specific 
time,  then  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
single  Member  to  object  and  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  read.  That  will  take  as  much 
time,  reading  the  bill,  and  that  will  not 
save  any  time  at  all. 

I  believe  the  expeditious  way  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  These  gentlemen  are  not  going  to 
filibuster. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
proceed  in  regular  order.  Unless  a  com¬ 
mittee  filibuster  develops,  I  agree  on  both 
sides  we  ought  to  limit  the  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
dispensed  with  the  reading  of  the  rest 
of  the  titles?  Is  the  amendment  of  title 
VI  now  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  not 
read  title  VI. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  My 
understanding  was  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  and  Chairman  Powell 
asked  unanimous  consent  and  got  it  that 
the  rest  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Chair.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  objection  wras  heard 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
Clerk  wall  read  and  is  now  reading  title 
VI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  would  object  if  you  would 
open  this  to  amendment  at  any  place. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  us  go  title  by  title. 
We  are  about  there. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  VI  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Title  VI  is  as  follows : 

TITLE  VT - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ACT 

Administration — Encouragement  of  literacy 
training 

Sec.  601.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  603  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“ Encouragement  of  literacy  training 

“Sec.  603.  The  Director  shall  stimulate  and 
encourage  States  and  local  communities  to 
encourage  by  all  possible  means  each  person 
over  the  age  of  eighteen,  particularly  those 
persons  who  are  receiving  welfare  payments 
or  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  in¬ 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  his 
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employability,  to  participate  In  an  adult 
education  or  other  program  which  would  im¬ 
prove  his  employability.  The  Director  may 
make  grant#  to  State#  and  their  political 
subdivision#  to  assist  them  to  meet  the  cost# 
of  carrying  out  this  section." 

Administration — PolitUml  activities 
Sec.  602 .  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  '07 
Inserting  after  section  603  (Inserted  by  sec¬ 
tion  601;  the  following  new  section: 

" Political  activities 

"Sec.  603-1  (a;  No  person  whose  compen¬ 
sation  is  paid.  In  whole  or  in  part,  from  sum# 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take 
an  active  part  in  political  management  or  in 
political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  ‘hey  may  choose  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  to  volunteers  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“(b;  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsection  (a;,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  person  concerned,  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  in¬ 
structions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or 
other  corrective  action." 

Coordination — Between  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Director;  information  to  State  and 
local  agencies 

Sec.  603.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum 
coordination  of  programs  and  activities  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act  with  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  for  such 
coordination  at  the  local  level  with  public 
employment  offices  throughout  the  country. 
The  Director  shall  include,  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  prescribed  by  section  608,  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  description  of 
the  activities  and  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

“(d)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent, 
and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Director  shall  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  in¬ 
formation,  including  administrative  rules, 
regulations  and  guidelines,  required  by  such 
agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 
Sec.  604.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  613."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  all 
Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement.  The  Director  is 
further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  under  title  n  of  this 
Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish 
information  service  centers  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  correlation,  and  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  required  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.” 

Title  VI  programs — Duration 
Sec.  605.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“Duration  of  program 
“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
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fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

Coordination — Transfers  of  funds 

Sec.  607.  Section  616  of  the  Act  Is  amend' 
ed  by  inserting  after  "this  Act.”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title 
I).”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore¬ 
gon:  On  page  28,  after  line  22,  insert  the 
following: 

"ADMINISTRATION - COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

“Sec.  603.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'comparability  of  wages 

"  ‘Sec.  610-1.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  in  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of 
title  II  shall  not  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  which  is  in  excess  of  the  average  rate 
of  compensation  paid  in  the  State  where  the 
program  is  carried  out  to  persons  providing 
substantially  comparable  services.’  ” 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  shall  not  take  much  time  on  this. 
I  have  discussed  this  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  with  the  chairman  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  and  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers.  This  amendment  has  met  with 
their  approval. 

Very  briefly,  it  simply  says  that  the 
salary  levels  that  are  to  be  paid  in  these 
programs  must  be  comparable  to  the 
ones  in  existing  programs  or  in  existing 
Institutions  in  the  same  geographical 
area.  This  will  help  to  prevent  the  si¬ 
phoning  off  of  needed  personnel  from  the 
schools  and  from  other  local  programs 
which  are  limited  by  local  tax  revenues 
and  the  budgeted  ceilings  imposed  upon 
them.  It  places  local  programs  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  recruiting  the  needed 
personnel.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  a 
new  subsection,  as  foUows: 

"610-2.  No  person  whose  compensation  ex¬ 
ceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  programs  financed  under  part  A  of  title 
I  or  part  A  of  title  II  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  employ¬ 
ment,  but  the  Director  may  grant  exceptions 
for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary  in 
preceding  employment  for  one  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  period  of  less  than  12  months 
per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an 
annual  basis.” 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  submitted  a  copy  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Green’s  amendment  to  the 
other  side  and,  in  fact,  worked  it  out  in 
cooperation  with  them.  It  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  I  offered  to  title  n,  but 
now  in  title  VI  it  will  apply  both  to  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  community  action 
programs.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question 
on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  How  would  the 
gentleman  treat  the  question  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  student  who  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceiving  compensation  prior  to  his 
employment? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Certainly,  if  he 
were  being  employed  with  a  salary  of  less 
than  $6,000  a  year,  he  would  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  student  would 
therefore  be  affected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  You  do  not  think 
it  would  affect  in  any  way  a  salary  level 
that  would  be  fixed  for  somebody  who 
had  been  a  student  and  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  way  prior  to  entering  this 
program? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  believe  this  is 
correct.  Certainly,  if  he  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  salary  of  less  than  $6,000  per 
year,  by  the  explicit  language  of  the 
amendment  he  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory  we  should  say  that  a  student  who 
had  not  been  employed  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  considered  as  having  no  specific 
previous  salary  to  bring  him  or  her  under 
this  provision.  I  think  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  understanding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
looked  over  this  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  the  gentlewoman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  hurts  the  bill  at  all, 
and  I  support  the  amendment  on  the 
comparability  of  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  we  have 
had  trouble  because  we  have  had  Federal 
funds  in  the  Job  Corps  and  we  have  had 
Federal  funds  in  these  other  programs 
and  it  has  created  a  tendency  to  move 
people  from  State  and  local  programs 
hi  to  these  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all 
of  us  must  admit  that  this  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  Federal  pay  is  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
amendment  and  I  support  it  and  ask  for 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret  to  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  and  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
but  this  is  comparability  in  reverse.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  you  send  a  highly 
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trained  and  skilled  person  whom  you 
have  recruited  into  an  area  where  the 
pay  is,  let  us  say,  for  a  teacher  somewhere 
around  $1,800.  And  you  will  require  that 
highly  skilled  person  to  go  there  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  than  $1,800. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  passed  a 
minimum  wage  bill.  This  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  philosophy  which  we  have 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  that 
you  do  not  help  the  poorest  by  lowering 
those  above  them  down  to  that  level.  It 
is,  I  would  say,  retrogressive. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  this  would  practically  eliminate 
interstate  shifting  of  people.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  we  would,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cut  out  the  incentive  for  anyone 
in  the  State  of  California,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  probably  has  one  of  the  highest 
average  rates  paid  for  teachers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  specialized  training,  to  enter  any 
poverty  program  and  be  employed  in  any 
other  State.  Consider  taking  a  remedial 
teacher  from  the  State  of  California  be¬ 
ing  sent  into,  for  Instance,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  or  one  of  the  other  States 
that  is  less  fortunate  in  having  resources 
to  pay  teachers. 

Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that  a 
teacher  in  the  State  of  California  would 
undertake  a  program  which  would  pay 
in  California  perhaps  three  times  as 
much  for  the  same  purpose,  as  it  would 
pay  in  that  deprived  State,  recognizing 
that  all  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  extra  money  is  to  stay  in  their 
own  home  State? 

How  would  the  gentleman  get  these 
people  to  move  to  these  States  that  need 
them  if  we  say,  "If  you  go  from  the  more 
affluent  State  to  a  State  in  greater  need, 
you  have  to  take,  as  a  part  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  that  sacrifice,  a  cut  in  sal¬ 
ary?” 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
goes  not  only  to  that  question,  but  it  is 
right  within  the  States.  There  are  such 
disparities  that  this  would  be  unfair  in 
many  States,  in  the  rural  areas,  where 
teachers  are  paid  much,  much  less  than 
they  are  in  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  I  believe  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  is  good,  but  the  effect  of 
this  language  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  memo¬ 
randum  put  out  by  community  action  on 
August  26, 1966. 

In  this  memo  of  August  26,  they  in 
effect  say  what  we  are  trying  to  put  into 
the  law. 

Let  me  read  in  “Policies  Governing 
Compensation,”  this  sentence: 

Subject  to  this  minimum,  the  salary  for 
each  position  supported  by  OEO  funds  or  pro¬ 
vided  as  contribution  to  the  non-Federal 
share  shall  accord  with  prevailing  local  prac- 
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tice  for  comparable  positions  In  local  public 
and/or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  amendment  to 
my  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may  I  read 
one  other  sentence  from  this  community 
action  memo : 

Any  starting  salary  over  $5,000  which  in¬ 
volves  an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  smaller,  over  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  previous  salary  must  be  approved 
by  the  OEO  Regional  Office.  Sympathetic 
consideration  will  be  given  to  requests  for 
such  approval  that  are  based  on  discrimina¬ 
tory  wage  and  other  employment  practices 
affecting  an  employee's  work  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  amendment 
and  in  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  are  being  offered  at  this  time, 
we  are  writing  into  the  law  the  effect  of 
the  memo  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
office.  In  talking  to  other  people,  I  think 
we  are  not  doing  any  damage  to  the  pro¬ 
grams.  We  certainly  are  not  seeking  to 
depress  wages.  We  simply  are  trying  to 
prevent  a  raiding  of  existing  programs 
by  programs  that  are  being  paid  for  with 
100-percent  Federal  funds. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  should  not 
strengthen  one  program  if  we  have  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  impoverishing  other 
programs. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
I  appreciate  the  support  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has 
given  on  this  legislation.  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  the  Chair  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  event 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn] 
which  is  offered  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green]  is  defeated  at  this  time  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is 
also  defeated,  would  the  Erlenborn 
amendment  then  be  in  order  if  offered 
separately? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in 
order  at  this  time  during  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  made  before  the  Chair  put 
the  question  pursuant  to  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen¬ 
born  1  for  a  division. 

In  response  to  the  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
may  be  offered  later  as  a  separate 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn), 
there  were — ayes  69,  noes  27. 

.  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons)  ,  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  insert: 

“LIMITATION  ON  SUPERGRADES 

“Sec.  608.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Of  the  positions  approved  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
field  offices,  positions  in  the  classification 
category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
one  hundred  employees.’  ” 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple,  straightforward  amend¬ 
ment.  It  requires  that  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  number  of 
supergrades — GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS- 
18 — be  limited  to  a  ratio  of  1  for  every 
100  employees.  One  of  the  recurring 
complaints  against  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  the  inordinate  number  of  high 
salaries  paid  by  the  bureaucratic  agency 
called  OEO. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  supergrades  to  other  grades  in 
the  general  schedule  is  approximately  1 
to  1,175.  In  Agriculture  it  is  about  1 
to  525;  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  ratio  is  1  to 
every  372  employees. 

Now  we  come  to  the  agency  where  the 
big  money  is  found.  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — according  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  States— super¬ 
grades  in  the  first  year  of  operation  were 
handed  out  in  a  ratio  of  1  for  every  24 
permanent  employees.  In  fiscal  1966, 
last  year,  the  budget  estimate  is  that  they 
have  1  supergrade  for  every  45  employees, 
and  for  this  fiscal  year  the  budget  shows 
1  for  every  49  permanent  employees. 
And  this  calculation  does  not  take  into 
account  any  of  the  highly  paid  consul¬ 
tants  hired  by  OEO — but  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permanent  Federal  employees. 
Many  abuses  of  OEO  in  using  consul¬ 
tants  at  a  rate  of  pay  of  $60  to  $100  per 
day  have  already  been  documented. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  look  at  how  this 
program  started  and  where  it  seems  to 
be  heading  from  a  bureaucratic  point  of 
view.  When  Mr.  Shriver,  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  personally  have  great  respect, 
made  his  68 -page  “The  War  on  Poverty” 
presentation  on  March  17,  1964,  he  con¬ 
cluded  on  page  66  with  a  one-paragraph 
summary  which  said: 

Summary:  The  organization  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  described  above 
would  involve  a  Washington  staff  of  247,  of 
whom  5  will  be  statutory  and  16  will  be 
supergrades,  and  a  field  staff  of  65  direct 
hire  personnel,  of  whom  11  would  be  super- 
grades. 


Think  of  that.  Compare  that  to  the 
figures  I  will  now  place  in  the  Record. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  need  this 
amendment  that  I  am  offering?  There 
are  now  2,350  employees  in  OEO  and  1 
supergrade  for  every  45  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  discloses 
that  the  poverty  program  is  “where  the 
money  is”  as  the  saying  goes — at  least 
from  a  bureaucratic  point  of  view.  Of 
the  2,350  administrative  employees,  ex¬ 
cluding  those  at  the  local  level,  the  top 
pay  grades  are  as  follows : 

Employees 


$26,000  to  $30,000 _  6 

$25,000  to  $26,000 _  24 

$19,600  to  $25,000 _  54 

$14,000  or  more _  521 

$10,619  or  more _ 1,  006 


These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the 
President’s  fiscal  1967  budget  at  pages 
1116  and  1117. 

Mr.  Chairman,  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
are  paid  between  $19,619  and  $25,382  per 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  scrape  by  with  only  1  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  for  every  372  permanent  employees, 
then  surely  Mr.  Shriver  can  run  his  op¬ 
eration  with  a  ratio  that  is  3V2  times 
better,  or  1  to  100.  Here  is  the  moment 
of  truth.  Is  this  a  poverty  program  or  a 
gigantic  pork  barrel  slush  fund?  Let  us 
see  how  the  vote  turns  out. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  agreed  on  anything.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  move.  I  for  one  am 
sick  and  tired  of  the  supernumeraries, 
the  supergraders  around  the  OEO. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  also  agree  that  the  major  com¬ 
plaint  leveled  at  OEO  has  been  that 
there  have  been  too  many  high-grade 
employees.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  agrees,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  a  lot  of  supergrades. 
But  frankly  I  think  that  some  of  the 
illustrations  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  used  here  are  not  germane  to  the 
subject  we  are  discussing.  Of  course, 
the  Pentagon  does  not  count  as  super¬ 
grades  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and 
the  colonels  they  have  over  there.  In 
OEO  we  do  not  have  all  those  generals, 
admirals,  colonels,  and  captains. 

The  matter  of  supergrades  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  it  is  actually  not  something  that  has 
ever  been  taken  up  in  this  program.  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  this  matter  of 
supergrades  and  allocation  of  super¬ 
grades  in  the  agencies  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  They 
have  done  it  in  the  past,  and  they  have 
done  it  I  think  very  well.  If  there  are 
too  many  supergrades  over  there  now, 
then  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  the  proper  place  to  take 
this  up. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  many  fancy,  high- 
paid  employees  running  around,  but  this. 
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I  believe  Is  a  matter  of  a  sort  of  retribu¬ 
tion  on  OEO.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  it.  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
other  day  all  of  the  vacancies  they  had 
over  there.  I  believe  they  are  trying  to 
administer  a  very  complicated  program 
under  very  adverse  circumstances. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ashbrook’s  amendment 
goes  just  far  too  far.  I  would  ask  that 
this  committee  vote  down  Mr.  Ash¬ 
brook’s  amendment.  This  is  something 
that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  by  the 
other  appropriate  committees  of  this 
House  that  have  to  do  with  management 
of  these  supergrades. 

This  is  not  something  we  should  deal 
with  here  in  a  very  hasty  manner  on  this 
floor  at  this  late  hour.  I  did  not  know 
about  this  amendment  until  about  20 
minutes  ago.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  check  it  out  and  see  what  it  would  do 
to  the  agency.  I  believe  it  will  be  one 
of  those  embarrassing  things  we  will  have 
to  take  to  the  conference,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  give 
up  when  we  find  out  what  it  will  do  to 
the  agency. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  to  vote  this 
amendment  down  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  received  it  at  4:30,  not  at  6 
o’clock. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  effort  at  retribu¬ 
tion  on  OEO. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  any  further. 

The  gentleman  has  never  voted  for  this 
legislation  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
The  gentleman  is  out  to  gut  the  bill,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  cute  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  that  those  words  be  taken  down, 
about  my  amendment  not  being  offered  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in¬ 
sist  that  the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  words  objected  to. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
words  to  which  objection  was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  words  to  which  objection 
was  made.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  was  offered  in  good 
faith.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
the  main  objections  to  the  program,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  program. 

If  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  has  one  out  of  372,  they 
can  certainly  get  along  with  one  out  of 
100. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  antipoverty  program. 
The  District  of  Columbia  United  Plan¬ 
ning  Organization  has  96  people  in  the 
poverty  program  that  earn  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Roughly,  there  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars  involved,  because 
some  of  them  earn  more  than  $10,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  speak 
with  more  authority  on  this  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  our  col¬ 
league  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI.  He 
has  gone  into  this  in  depth,  and  his  re¬ 
port  is  on  record  in  the  committee. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
country.  Its  supergrades  total  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  have  to 
wait  for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  did  not  wait  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  when  we  just 
adopted  the  Green-Erlenbom  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  2 
to  1. 

I  believe  this  is  not  retribution,  at  least 
not  on  my  part,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  fight  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  45  amendments  to  this 
act  are  constructive,  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  make  it  a  better  act.  One  of 
them  was  the  limitation  on  salaries.  I 
believe  this  is  a  step  forward. 

Even  if  this  is  defeated — and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be — at  least  I  believe  it  will 
serve  notice  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  money  is  not  squandered 
on  supergrade  salaries.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  poor,  and  1  out  of  45  is 
getting  a  supergrade  salary. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  let  the  Record  indicate 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
control  over  the  number  of  supergrades. 
We  who  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do  not  allocate  supergrades. 
We  merely  fund  the  necessary  money  for 
the  agencies.  If  we  were  to  put  in  each 
specific  bill  the  number  of  supergrades 
allowed,  that  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  as  legislation  on  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  We  appropriate  the  money,  but 
we  do  not  allocate  supergrades. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  from  my 
knowledge,  not  only  in  the  OEO  but  in 
any  industry  or  any  management  situa¬ 
tion,  to  use  a  ratio  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  use,  has  absolutely  no 
validity  at  all. 

In  an  electronics  business  one  may  very 
well  have  a  ratio  of  so-called  super¬ 
grades,  such  as  engineers,  if  we  wish  to 
call  them  supergrades,  of  100  trained 
people  to  200  production  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  industry  were  mak¬ 
ing  sausages,  it  might  need  only  1  trained 
person  for  1,000  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put  any  kind 
of  artificial  limit  on  we  will  hamper  very 
badly  the  management  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion. 

These  ratios  have  absolutely  no  valid¬ 
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ity  in  industry.  As  we  go  from  industry 
to  industry  it  will  change. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  and  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me,  that 
one  of  the  real  problems  is  how  to  fill 
these  jobs.  We  cannot  get  qualified  peo¬ 
ple  to  fill  these  supergrades,  so  to  speak, 
because  the  qualified  people  are  not 
available. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe  it  is 
extremely  important  to  read  exactly 
what  the  amendment  says.  It  says, 
“Of  the  positions  approved  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field 
offices.” 

I  believe  the  figures  the  chairman  gave 
a  few  minutes  ago  were  for  the  United 
Poverty  Organization  of  Washington, 
winch  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  itself  and  its  field 
offices. 

We  do  not  have  a  field  office  in  the 
country  with  100  employees. 

This  amendment  says  they  cannot 
have  more  than  1  person  of  grades  16, 
17,  or  18  per  100  employees.  There  are 
2,200  employees  in  the  entire  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  That  would 
mean  that  to  operate  one  of  the  largest 
educational  programs,  one  of  the  largest 
training  programs,  one  of  the  most  novel 
programs  we  have  ever  had  before  us,  we 
would  restrict  them  to  hiring  22  people 
in  grades  16  and  above. 

I  submit  that  they  cannot  operate  this 
sophisticated  type  of  program,  which 
relies  so  very  heavily  on  getting  experi¬ 
enced  people,  particularly  from  the  field 
of  education  and  so  on,  under  this  kind 
of  artificial  limit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  1  to  100  would 
close  us  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  1 
to  50  would  close  us  up. 

I  submit,  if  there  was  some  objection 
the  gentleman  had  to  the  number  of 
supergrades,  when  the  bill  came  before 
us  he  should  have  attended  the  hearings 
and  questioned  Mr.  Shriver  about  it,  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  record  as  to  some 
explanation  to  satisfy  him  as  to  what 
these  people  do. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  try  to  find 
magic  in  a  ratio. 

I  wonder  what  the  ratio  is  for  the 
supergrades  for  the  U.S.  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  No  one 
would  suggest  putting  a  limit  on  trying 
to  run  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorneys 
without  lawyers. 

Let  us  consider  NASA.  I  wonder  what 
the  ratio  is  in  NASA,  where  they  hire 
physicists.  How  much  do  they  pay  to  get 
a  physicist? 

To  put  these  ratios  on  and  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  highly  sophisticated 
educational  operation  just  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Really,  I  am  not  arguing  that  one  to 
one  hundred  is  necessarily  a  fatal  sort 
of  thing.  I  simply  say  to  put  a  figure 
of  any  kind  on  any  agency  without  re¬ 
lating  that  figure  to  the  actual  needs 
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of  the  agency  and  the  type  of  personnel 
that  agency  has  to  recruit  is  not  realistic. 

Although  the  gentleman  may  find 
some  agreement  on  this  side  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  highly  paid  people 
running  around  in  some  phases  of  the 
poverty  operation  and  in  the  Washington 
poverty  CAP  program,  which  is  no  part 
of  Sargent  Shriver’s  operation  as  a  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
he  will  not  find  agreement  on  this  side 
with  the  concept  that  what  they  are 
doing  in  these  locally  organized  and 
locally  operated  programs  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Office  itself. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  a  ques¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
tell  me  this :  I  believe  I  heard  somebody — 
and  I  forget  who — but  I  believe  it  was  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  say  that 
the  poverty-stricken  people  get  the  worst 
of  everything,  housing,  jobs,  and  educa¬ 
tion;  why  should  they  receive  the  worst 
leadership  as  well.  This  amendment 
will  assure  our  poor  bad  leadership  as 
well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  object. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  First  let  me  yield  to 
Mr.  Resnick,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  respond,  it  seems  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  get  the  worst  of  every¬ 
thing,  whether  it  is  houses,  jobs,  or  edu¬ 
cation.  Why  should  they  also  get  the 
worst  leadership?  It  seems  to  me,  if  we 
put  this  ratio  in,  it  is  exactly  what  would 
happen.  We  would  limit  the  number  of 
people - 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  answered  your  ques¬ 
tion  and  said  that  he  agrees  with  you. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  asking  who  said 
it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  it  was 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  agreed  with  you. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook], 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

I  would  point  out,  in  response  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said,  I  did 
relate  what  I  said  to  an  organization  that 
is  completely  compatible  with  OEO,  that 
is.  the  HEW.  I  do  not  know  how  he  feels 
OEO  is  that  much  different  from  HEW, 
where  the  ratio  is  1  to  every  372.  So  I 
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do  not  think  the  point  is  accurate  that 
he  makes.  I  am  relating  it  to  an  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  field  of  labor  and  welfare 
and  education,  where  the  ratio  is  1  to 
every  372.  So  I  think  that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  is  needed  and  that 
the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  here  that  there  are  2,350 
permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted 
for  the  Washington  and  regional  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity — 2,350.  Nearly  half  of  them, 
1,006,  of  this  elite  force,  will  get  $10,- 
619  or  more;  at  least  521  of  them  will 
be  paid  over  $14,600  according  to  the 
budget;  at  least  54  will  get  over  $19,600; 
and  24  will  get  over  $25,000;  and  6  will 
get  between  $26,000  and  $30,000.  Now, 
$26,000  is  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  They  have  so  many 
chiefs  and  so  few  Indians  at  OEO.  They 
have  more  GS-15’s  than  they  have 
GS-9’s;  they  have  more  GS-14’s  than 
they  have  GS-4’s;  they  have  more  GS- 
13's  than  they  have  GS-7’s;  and  they 
have  exactly  as  many  GS-16’s  at  a  base 
pay  of  $19,619,  as  they  have  GS-2’s  at 
a  base  pay  of  $3,814.  The  total  salary  bill 
for  this  palace  guard  next  year  will  be 
$21,739,000. 

Mx-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  in  just  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

I  agree  they  need  to  get  good  people 
in  and  they  need  to  get  good  people  in 
HEW  and  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  other  bureaus  and  departments  of 
the  Government.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  way  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they 
need  to  get  good  people. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  talks  statistics  and  pure  sta¬ 
tistics.  How  about  the  quality  of  these 
people?  Would  the  gentleman  con¬ 
cede — 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  only  place  we  need 
quality  in  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
OEO? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
but  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  OEO 
should  not  be  the  one  place  where  we 
should  recruit  quality. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  we  have  to  pay 
this  kind  of  salary  proportionately  to  the 
employees  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  we  will  be  broke  awfully 
quickly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
bet  they  need  five  super  grades  just  to 
answer  the  questions  you  send  over  there. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  They  might  if  they 
answered  them,  but  we  cannot  get  the 
answers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  ), 
there  were — ayes  62,  noes  59. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
89,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

“COORDINATION - TRUST  TERRITORY 

"Sec.  608.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  June  30,  1966,  section  609(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘for  purposes  of 
title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II,’  and  inserting 
‘for  purposes  of  title  I  and  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  II’  in  lieu  thereof.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
conforming  amendment  to  the  two 
amendments  that  I  offered  earlier  to 
title  II  which  includes  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory  region  in  the  adult  basic  education 
program.  It  is  necessary  to  add  this  sec¬ 
tion  608  in  order  to  conform  the  earlier 
amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  will  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS  OF 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  On  page  31,  after  line  7,  in¬ 
sert: 

“Sec.  608.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  617  the  following 
new  section : 

“LIMITATION  OF  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 

“Sec.  618.  The  total  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  including  the  compensation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  that  year:  Provided,  however, 
that  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions, 
and  payments  to  individuals  other  than 
Federal  employees  shall  not  be  counted  as 
an  administrative  expense.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hour  is  late  and  I  shall 
not  take  my  entire  5  minutes. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend¬ 
ment  limits  the  administrative  costs  un¬ 
der  the  program  to  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
program. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  stories  and  tales 
in  the  last  2  days  of  the  debate  about 
the  high  cost  of  poverty  employees  at  the 
Federal  level.  Certainly,  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  broadened  the  amendment 
to  include  local  projects  where,  in  our 
State,  sometimes  more  than  50  percent 
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of  the  funds  are  used  for  administrative 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  include  teachers’ 
salaries,  this  does  not  include  Job  Corps 
members,  just  salaries  and  expenses  of 
employees  at  the  administrative  level. 

It  is  a  beginning,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  can  be  adopted  now  and  then  broad¬ 
ened  next  year  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  program  get  through  to  those  for 
whom  the  program  was  supposedly  set 
up. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb:  On 
page  27,  Immediately  following  line  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"elimination  of  special  printing  authority 

OF  DIRECTOR 

“Sec.  601.  Section  602  (m)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2942  (m) )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘“(hi)  expend  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  for  printing  and  binding,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  law  and  regula¬ 
tion:  and 

‘“(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  build¬ 
ings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Director  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this 
subparagraph  (2)  — 

“  '(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed, 
and 

“  ‘(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration)  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item, 
service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority;  and’.” 

And  redesignate  the  section  numbers  and 
references  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  previously  given  a  copy 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  again  state  the  request? 
Frankly,  I  was  not  on  the  floor,  and  did 
not  hear  the  discussion  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  just  adopted. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
on  the  floor.  I  saw  him  on  the  floor. 

Does  the  gentleman  in  the  well  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amendment 
be  considered  as  having  been  read? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  no  ob¬ 
jections  at  that  time. 

If  there  is  a  request  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
be  re-reported,  such  a  request  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  on  printing. 
It  is  your  printing  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  H.R. 
15111  is  intended  only  to  eliminate  the 
special  printing  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  now  permits  him  to  obtain  print¬ 
ing  without  complying  with  printing 
laws  and  regulations  which  are  followed 
by  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  In  some  instances,  special 
grades  of  paper  and  excessive  use  of 
color  has  been  used  for  printing  procured 
directly  by  OEO  which  would  not  have 
been  permitted  if  the  printing  had  been 
obtained  by  or  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
issues  Government  paper  specification 
standards  which  adequately  serve  the 
printing  needs  of  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
that  types,  grades,  or  weights  of  paper 
other  than  those  contained  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paper  specification  standards 
generally  constitute  waste  in  public 
printing.  No  reason  OEO  should  not 
be  under  some  rules  and  regulations.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  now  receives  guidance  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the 
fulfillment  of  many  of  their  printing 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Wifi  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  intended  only  to  eliminate 
the  special  printing  authority  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has,  which  now  permits  him  to 
obtain  printing  without  complying  with 
certain  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
now  in  existence  for  all  Government 
printing 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  believes  that  they 
should  comply  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  come  under  the  commit¬ 


tee,  and  therefore  we  feel  it  would  be  a 
good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLLIER 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collier:  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  insert: 

“Sec.  608.  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
bail  to  secure  the  appearance  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  court  who  has  been  arrested  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  or  instigating  a  civil  disorder.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  adopted  just 
prior  to  this  one  was  entitled  “608,”  that 
the  technical  change  be  made,  and  that 
this  be  section  609. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  hear  the  request  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  previous 
amendment,  which  was  accepted,  was 
identified  as  “section  608,”  it  then  be¬ 
comes  technically  necessary  to  change 
the  numbering  of  this  section,  which 
the  Clerk  read  as  “608,”  to  read  “section 
609.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  I  believe, 
is  clear  and  concise  both  in  language  and 
in  purpose  and  intent.  There  have  been 
repeated  instances  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  where  poverty  funds  have  been 
used  to  post  bail  where  arrests  have  been 
made. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  amend¬ 
ment — and  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  it  does 
not  intend  this — to  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  funds  in  posting  bail  bond  to  secure 
the  appearance  of  a  defendant  in  court, 
unless  it  develops  from  a  situation  such 
as  we  had  in  Syracuse,  where  three  OEO 
employees  indulged  in  a  civil  disorder, 
which  led  to  their  arrest.  They  did,  in 
fact,  I  might  say,  stay  in  a  public  build¬ 
ing  after  closing  time  and  refused  to 
leave. 

I  do  not  believe  that  using  the  tax¬ 
payers’  funds  to  post  bonds  in  such  cases 
is  proper,  nor  do  I  think  it  in  any  way 
fights  poverty,  and  I  presume  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  is  to  continue  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  might  say  also,  in  another  instance 
which  developed  in  North  Carolina,  I 
took  occasion  to  write  the  Department. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calvin  Kytle, 
who  is  Acting  Director  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Relations  Service,  in  which  he  said 
to  me  that  the  incident  that  developed 
in  North  Carolina  was  one  where  some¬ 
one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  legal 
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rights  in  this  area,  did,  in  fact,  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  posting 
of  bond.  Incidentally,  bail  was  subse¬ 
quently  provided  by  persons  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  source.  Later  Mr.  Kytle  says — and 
I  ask  the  House  to  listen  to  this,  because 
I  believe  it  carries  out  the  intent  of  my 
amendment — and  I  am  quoting  from  Mr. 
Kytle’s  letter: 

It  is  neither  the  policy  nor  practice  of 
the  agency  to  use  Federal  funds  for  bail, 
and  appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  Allendale  in¬ 
cident. 

I  know  every  Member  of  this  House, 
as  I  do,  respects  the  constitutional  right 
of  everyone  to  petition,  but  I  have  heard 
many  Members  of  this  House,  and  many 
people  in  high  places  of  government, 
deplore  civil  disorders  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  I  can  say  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  at  least  it  will  go  a  short  way 
to  discourage  the  type  of  thing  that  most 
of  the  Members  at  one  time  or  another 
have  deplored,  and  that  is  civil  disorders 
in  connection  with  any  type  of  public 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  who 
just  preceded  me  in  the  well,  and  yield 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  answering  that 
question. 

Do  I  understand  the  Import  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman's  amendment  to  be  that  under  no 
circumstances,  regardless  of  what  level 
of  the  administration  were  consulted  on 
it,  could  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  for  example,  be  used  to  post 
temporary  bail  to  guarantee  the  recog¬ 
nizance  of  the  person  charged  with  the 
violation  of  the  civil  law,  if  that  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  was  one  arising  out  of 
an  alleged  civil  disorder? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  un¬ 
derstands  my  amendment  correctly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  if  a  boy  is  arrested  for  breaking 
and  entering,  it  is  all  light  for  us  to  make 
his  bond? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  would  be  a  civil 
charge.  I  believe  the  gentleman  would 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  asking  is  whether  we  limit  the 
restriction  the  gentleman  is  proposing  to 
those  persons  accused  of  having  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  public  demonstration  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  us  to  make 
bail  for  a  boy  who  might  be  charged  with 
holding  up  a  gas  station? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  To  the  extent  that  the 
supergrades  and  the  authorities  who 
make  these  decisions,  who  should  have 
the  judgment  and  qualifications,  would 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  post 
such  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  not 
the  way  I  understand  the  amendment. 
The  way  I  understand  the  amendment, 
it  would  prohibit  the  posting  of  bond  in 
any  circumstances  where  the  charge 
lodged  against  the  boy  was  that  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  But  if  he 
were  charged  with  armed  robbery,  or 


even  murder,  conceivably  under  the 
amendment  it  would  not  bar  the  posting 
of  bond. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  realizes  that  would  be  a  criminal 
felony.  In  such  instances  I  would  hope 
that  the  determination,  beyond  the  area 
which  my  amendment  would  cover,  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  OEO  program,  by 
those  who  have  authority  to  make  this 
determination,  would  be  by  exercise  of 
such  minimal  judgment  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  his  pro¬ 
hibition  would  apply  to  a  very  specific 
type  of  charge  against  these  people. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
these  people  are  accused  of  the  crime 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  apply  to. 

They  are  accused  of  a  particular  type 
of  crime.  We  do  not  have  any  notion  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  may  be  guilty  or 
nor  guilty.  Even  in  a  case  when  the  Job 
Corps  camp  director  knew  that  the  young 
person  was  sitting  in  his  office  during  the 
time  that  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  he  could  not  post  bond  for 
him. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  poor  prec¬ 
edent  to  prejudge  that  matter  so  far  as 
the  amendment  would  prejudge  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  not  that  same  sit¬ 
uation  applicable  in  any  instance  when 
bond  is  demanded  of  anyone?  So  far  as 
it  being  before  conviction,  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  anyone  is  required  to  put 
up  a  bond  other  than  to  assure  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  He  could 
sit  in  the  jail  and  indefinitely  wait  for 
trial,  or  make  bail.  But  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  he  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  be  brought  forthwith  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  after  arrest,  and  to  have  bail  set. 
From  that  point  on  it  is  a  question  of 
languishing  there  without  assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  our  quarrel  with  the 
amendment  goes  to  that.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  singling  out 
a  particular  type  of  accusation  that 
would  totally  disqualify  anyone  from 
exercising  any  discretion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  XVI"  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise 
entitled  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  for  any  period  before  October  1,  1967, 
shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action 


taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  pre¬ 
vents  such  State  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  resulting  from  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a) . 

TITLE  VHI - REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 

TO  VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  VIII - VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

“ Statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  com¬ 
munities,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers:  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a 
commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their 
home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

"Authority  to  establish  VISTA  program 

“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In¬ 
dians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentall  retarded 
under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health 
or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal 
funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec¬ 
ognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  pro¬ 
grams  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties 
or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs 
under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

"Volunteer  support 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in 
the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month) ,  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation  (including  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health 
and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
"Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
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visions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

"(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
(2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  un¬ 
der  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949. 

"Special  programs  and  projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer 
services,  including  services  of  low-income 
persons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  vol¬ 
unteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to 
qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make 
long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the 
public  interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  related 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such 
individuals  who  receive  their  principal  sup¬ 
port  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director 
or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  vol¬ 
unteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
(2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
under  this  section. 

"Duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  section  110 
a  heading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows : 

"Youth  Conservation  Corps’’ 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  section  219  of  part  C  as  section 
219-1. 

(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “this  section”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  214”. 

TITLE  X - AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVEL¬ 

OPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  201 :  “Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be 
pursued  concurrently  or  sequentially,  under 
this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would 
be  accomplished  thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h), 
the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual  who 


has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such 
individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance 
as  provided  in  section  203(a)  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences 
of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  (including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four- 
calendar-quarter  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  provision  under  this  subsection  limiting 
the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  train¬ 
ing  allowances.” 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  following  after  part  C  of  title  II: 

“ Part  D — Work  experience  and  training 
programs 

“Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under 
this  part,  program  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family 
and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure 
and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  partici¬ 
pants  pursuant  to  procedures  and  criteria 
jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

“(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family  and  day  care, 
counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant 
to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

“(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  ap¬ 
propriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary 
work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work 
or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  skills; 

“(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training 
either  on  or  off  the  job  (including  classroom 
instruction  where  needed  through  appropri¬ 
ate  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  participants 
to  develop  their  occupational  potential,  im¬ 
prove  their  occupational  level  and  secure 
promotion  or  advancement; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  with  employers,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
for  development  where  needed  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  participants, 
for  job  referral  and  follow-up  services  re¬ 
quired  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment  and  securing  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  cri¬ 
teria  prescribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act, 
relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem¬ 
ployed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

“(b)  In  developing  and  approving  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high- 
training  potential  and  which  afford  the  best 
prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward 
mobility  of  participants. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  part.” 


September  29,  1966 

TITLE  XI - AMENDMENTS  TO  EDUCATION  ACTS 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205(b)  (2)  (A)  (iv) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  “section  603” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  VIII”. 

(b)(1)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  striking  out  "or”  before  “(iii)”,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  immediately  after  “Peace  Corps 
Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  VIII  and  all 
titles  from  here  on  in  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROYHILL  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia:  On  page  41,  after  line  5,  insert  the 
following: 

“TITLE  xn - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be  used  to  provide 
payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any 
form,  with  respect  to  any  individual  who — 

“(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car¬ 
ries  on,  or  facUitates  the  incitement,  promo¬ 
tion,  encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  community  con¬ 
cerned  or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property 
of  residents  of  such  community;  or 

“(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (1) .” 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  under  this  act  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  who  incites,  promotes,  encourages, 
or  carries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incite¬ 
ment,  promotion,  encouragement,  or 
carrying  on,  of  a  riot  or  other  civil  dis¬ 
turbance  in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  community  or  to  protect  the 
persons  or  property  of  residents  therein. 
Such  prohibition  would  also  extend  to 
persons  who  assist,  encourage,  instruct 
any  other  person  to  commit  or  perform 
such  acts. 

No  government  can  survive,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  finances  its  own 
destruction.  ' 

Lawful  protest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
strengthens  us;  lawlessness  destroys  us. 

If  we  aid  those  seeking  to  riot,  finance 
those  intent  on  destroying  law  and  order, 
by  providing  them  with  funds  from  the 
very  government  they  are  bent  on  de¬ 
stroying,  we  are  fueling  the  fires  of  that 
destruction. 
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Lawful  conduct  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  constitutional  privileges. 

Officials  of  most  duly  established  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  in  their  oaths  of  office, 
swear  to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  various  States  and  the 
local  governments  they  serve. 

Unlawful  conduct,  the  denying  of  the 
use  of  public  property  whether  it  is  a 
street  or  a  place  of  business,  a  home  or  a 
church,  is  a  direct  violation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  a  stepping  stone  to 
anarchy. 

For  reasons  beyond  the  understanding 
of  most  Americans,  this  is  being  con¬ 
doned  today  by  high  administration  offi¬ 
cials  in  public  comments  or  by  their 
silence. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  and  remain 
free,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Federal  employees,  and  those  paid  by 
Federal  funds,  should  not  only  obey  the 
law,  they  should  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  in  obeying  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  streets  are  all  too  often 
filled  these  days  and  nights  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  paid  by  Federal  funds  in 
one  form  or  another. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  rioting  or 
the  burden  of  violating  their  sworn  obli¬ 
gations  to  uphold  the  law. 

Either  all  of  us  must  obey  the  law  or 
none  of  us. 

If  we  choose  to  live  by  the  law,  as  we 
have  for  more  than  300  years,  then  we 
must  enforce  those  laws  as  they  are  writ¬ 
ten.  And  at  the  forefront  of  those  who 
should  do  so  must  be  the  leaders  of  the 
Nation  and  those  who  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Nation  to  assist  them. 

We  can  have  it  no  other  way  and  sur¬ 
vive,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  know,  a  so-called  action  group, 
based  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
known  as  ACCESS — Action  Coordinating 
Committee  To  End  Segregation  in  the 
Suburbs — has  gained  wide  publicity  in 
recent  weeks  by  walking  the  circum¬ 
ferential  highway  protesting  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  housing  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  has  just  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  to  spend  3  days  over  a  weekend 
walking  some  14  miles  through  my  con¬ 
gressional  district.  All  of  us  pray,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  no  difficulty  will  erupt 
during  this  3-day  and  2-night  march, 
but  experience  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
has  shown  that  the  danger  does  exist. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  ACCESS  has 
chosen  to  protest  against  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Apartments  in  Arlington,  Va.  But 
the  Buckingham  Apartment  development 
has  certainly  not  been  the  only  victim 
of  the  actions  of  this  group.  Owners  of 
almost  every  business  establishment  lo¬ 
cated  within  close  proximity  of  the 
Buckingham  Apartments  have  suffered 
severe  business  losses  because  the  pro¬ 
testers,  not  restricting  themselves  to 
picketing  the  actual  Buckingham  rental 
office,  have  consistently  refused  to  walk 
in  areas  where  they  will  not  prevent  per¬ 
sons  from  entering  and  leaving  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  shops  and  businesses  in  the 
area. 


Arlington  police,  responding  to  appeals 
from  businessmen  in  the  vicinity,  asked 
the  leaders  of  ACCESS  to  discuss  this 
problem  with  them. 

I  am  told  that  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  cochairman  of  ACCESS,  one 
Mr.  William  N.  Hobbs,  that  they  refrain 
from  interfering  with  the  businesses 
having  no  connection  with  the  contro¬ 
versy,  Mr.  Hobbs  pointed  his  finger  at  a 
high  ranking  police  officer  and  said,  and 
I  quote: 

We  intend  to  disrupt  the  Arlington  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  community  as  much  as  we 
can  *  *  *  and  the  police  department  will  pro¬ 
tect  us. 

Mr.  William  N.  Hobbs  is  an  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant,  working  in  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the  United  Plan¬ 
ning  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $7,770.  He  is  also  cochairman  of 
ACCESS. 

Also  at  the  meeting  with  Arlington  offi¬ 
cials  at  which  this  threat  was  made,  was 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  the  local  project 
leader  who  acts  as  a  community  or¬ 
ganizer  for  the  Arlington  division  of 
UPO,  at  a  salary  of  $5,582.  Also  present 
was  Mr.  Alan  McSurely,  whose  present 
title  at  UPO  is  that  of  training  officer, 
but  who  was  formerly  director  of  sub¬ 
urban  projects,  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  su¬ 
pervisor,  at  a  salary  of  $12,600. 

Mr.  James  Banks,  Director  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  UPO  personnel  policy  is 
that  their  staff  shall  not  take  positions  of 
leadership  with  any  community  groups 
engaged  in  such  crusades  as  that  which 
Hobbs  is  leading  for  ACCESS.  There¬ 
fore,  these  men  are  violating  UPO  policy. 
However,  Mr.  Banks  informed  a  staff 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  he  does  know  of  the 
leadership  of  members  of  his  staff  in 
this  group  and  he  has  evidently  made  no 
effort  to  stop  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $20  million  in  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  funds  have  gone 
to  the  United  Planning  Organization  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  year,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  funds  they  received  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  now  introduce  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15111. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Broyhill  amend¬ 
ment  and  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  offering  it.  There  is  certainly  evi¬ 
dence  which  indicates  the  need  for  such 
a  prohibition  in  the  record  of  the  OEO 
to  date. 

This  may  partially  explain  the  veil  of 
secrecy  around  the  decisions  of  the  strat¬ 
egists  in  charge  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Washington  Post  writers  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  report: 

The  poverty  council  *  *  *  got  off  the  track 
again  at  the  last  meeting — 


Which  featured — 

a  little  lecture  delivered  by  poverty  czar  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  on  the  need  for  safeguarding 
secrets  In  the  war  on  poverty  as  though  they 
involved  military  security.  “The  poverty 
council  can  accomplish  nothing,”  he  asserted, 
“If  its  deliberations  become  public  knowl¬ 
edge.”  1 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may,  in  fact,  have  some  secrets  which  it 
would  rather  not  reveal  to  the  white 
light  of  public  inspection.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  strange  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  of  the  battalions  charged  with  the 
banishment  of  poverty. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  subversive  elements  and  of  left- 
wing  extremists  in  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  using  tax  money  granted  by  the 
OEO  for  the  eradication  of  poverty  to 
achieve  their  own  ends  and  advance 
their  own  philosophy. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  plans  to  infiltrate  the  pov¬ 
erty  program’s  administrative  groups. 
Listen  to  Henry  Winston,  a  Communist 
spokesman,  who  outlined  such  strategy 
in  a  recent  statement.  He  said: 

Today,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  con¬ 
tains  a  section  (Title  II)  which  calls  for 
“maximum  feasible  participation”  of  the  poor 
themselves  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  It 
has  already  become  the  basis  for  organizing 
struggles  in  the  slums  and  ghetto  commu¬ 
nities,  and  it  offers  the  point  of  departure 
for  helping  to  rally  the  rank-and-file  mil¬ 
lions  into  a  powerful  mass  movement  which 
can  in  turn  serve  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  country.2 

The  Communists,  by  injecting  them¬ 
selves  into  the  three  major  disruptive 
areas  of  the  American  scene  today — the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations,  civil 
rights,  and  economic  welfare  struggles — 
have  developed  a  coalition  with  which 
this  Congress  needs  to  be  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  same  Henry  Winston  who 
spoke  of  communistic  exploitation  of  the 
poor  in  the  previous  quote  admits: 

The  merger  of  the  three  major  currents  of 
struggle — for  peace,  civil  rights,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare — can  develop  into  a  mighty 
anti-monopoly  coalition.  The  Communist 
Party,  despite  all  difficulties,  has  been  a  part 
of  these  struggles.  It  has  contributed  much 
to  their  advance  and  can  help  even  more  to 
advance  this  process  of  development  in  the 
future.3 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  contending 
that  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  Communist  or  leftwing  ex¬ 
tremists.  But  this  does  appear  to  be 
the  goal  of  the  extremists  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Communists  tried — 
unsuccessfully — to  take  control  of  the 
labor  union  movement  a  generation  ago. 
Most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  war 
on  poverty  are  stable  and  dedicated 
Americans,  I  am  sure.  It  is,  I  believe, 
their  aim  to  uplift  the  Nation’s  poor,  not 
exploit  them.  But,  Nation’s  Business 
magazine  observes  that  even  though  the 
OEO  has  now  forbidden  the  hiring  of 
employees  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 


1  "Troubled  Political  Water,”  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  September  11,  1966. 

2Riesel,  Victor,  "Communist  Party  Plans 
Invasion  of  Poverty  Boards,”  Human  Events, 
January  8,  1966. 

•Ibid. 
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United  States  “the  order  did  not  require 
the  firing  of  radicals  now  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.”  * 

Consider  such  instances  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  alone : 

San  Francisco:  John  Ross,  a  member  of 
an  official  advisory  board  In  the  city  poverty 
program,  was  found  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  which  the  F.B.I.  calls 
a  communist  group  with  allegiance  to  Red 
China.4 * 6 

Berkeley:  Howard  Harawitz,  a  member  of 
the  antipoverty  board,  admitted  he  was  a 
former  member  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Club 
which  has  been  declared  by  both  the  F.B.I. 
and  the  Justice  Department  as  subversive. 
Commenting  on  the  fact  that  he  resigned 
from  the  DuBois  Club  only  because  he  left 
college,  Harawitz  stated,  “I  don't  have  any 
basic  disagreement  with  them”  (the  DuBois 
Clubs)  .* 

Berkeley:  A  work  study  grant  for  "Turn 
Toward  Peace”  subsidizes  an  array  of  groups 
opposing  U.S.  Vietnam  policy.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  TTP  includes  leaders  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a  top 
official  of  which  traveled  to  Hanoi  with  left¬ 
leaning  Yale  Professor  Staughton  Lynd  and 
Hubert  Aptheker,  top  marxist  theoretician 
in  the  U.S.  TTP  brought  to  the  University 
of  California’s  Berkeley  Campus  Bayard  Rus- 
tin,  leftist  civil  rights  leader  and  executive 
director  of  the  War  Resisters  League,  for  a 
program  on  civil  disobedience.7 

Berkeley:  Another  work-study  grant  by  the 
OEO  subsidizes  students  working  at  a  private 
school  run  by  one  Betty  Halpern,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1960  whether  she  was 
or  had  been  a  Communist.8 

Washington,  D.C. :  A  Nation’s  Business  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  anti-poverty  program  in 
our  capital  disclosed  the  presence  on  the 
payroll  of  a  number  of  extremists  of  the 
political  left  with  backgrounds  in  highly 
militant  civil  rights  organizations,  in  ultra¬ 
left  labor  groups  and  in  movements  opposing 
the  Administration’s  Vietnam  policy.  Some 
of  the  anti-poverty  workers  openly  admitted 
they  were  Socialists,  and  mouthed  the 
familiar  repeated  talks  about  shaking  the 
power  structure.  After  some  racial  unrest 
in  the  Burry  Farms  area,  the  frenzied  crowd 
shouted,  “We’re  going  to  blow  this  town 
wide  open.”  9 

This  past  spring  the  OEO  finally 
ordered: 

Manifestation  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States,  membership  in  subversive  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  OEO  (are)  inconsistent  with  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  community  action  program.10 

But,  what  about  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  work-study  grants? 
Why  not  apply  the  same  order  to  these 
facets  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act? 
Furthermore,  the  order  is  not  retroactive 
and  does  not  cover  community  action 
people  already  hired.  That  is  like  say¬ 
ing  “if  you  already  have  Gus  Hall,  the 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A..,  on 
the  payroll,  it  is  all  right.  Just  do  not 
hire  any  more  like  him.” 

Mike  Davidow  wrote  in  the  Worker 
last  year  as  follows: 

Stop  the  escalating  war  in  Vietnam  which 
threatens  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on 


4  “Wierd  Warriors  in  the  War  on  Poverty”, 

Nation’s  Business,  May  1966,  p.  43. 

6  Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

*  Ibid. 

0  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

10  Ibid. 


poverty.  Compel  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion  to  catch  up  with  its  “evangelical 
rhetoric:  by  shifting  billions  from  its  $56 
billion  military  budget  to  fight  a  real  war 
on  poverty.  ”  u 

Discussing  the  maneuver  by  Commu¬ 
nists  to  plan  and  administer  local  anti¬ 
poverty  projects,  the  Worker  in  a  front 
page  editorial  stated: 

It  was  because  of  the  protests  by  the  Negro 
people  that  Congress  was  forced  to  insert 
provisions  in  the  anti-poverty  law  that 
would  keep  the  political  machines  out  and 
enlist  the  poverty  victims  themselves  to  the 
“maximum  feasible”  degree  in  planning 
and  administering  the  local  anti-poverty 
projects.12 

Among  these  “poverty  victims”  who 
would  administer  local  antipoverty  proj¬ 
ects,  according  to  the  Worker,  are  the 
Uptown  Community  Union  of  JOIN — 
Jobs  or  Income  Now — and  the  Westside 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Freedom  Center,  both  of 
Chicago.13 

The  reputation  of  both  these  organi¬ 
zations  is  well  known  since  the  Justice 
Department  has  required  the  W.E.B. 
DuBois  Club  of  America  to  register  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  and 
JOIN  is  the  child  of  Students  for  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Society. 

The  New  York  project  known  as  Mo¬ 
bilization  for  Youth — MFY — is  yet  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  taxpayer-financed 
haven  for  extremists  and  subversives. 
The  project  predates  the  official  war  on 
poverty  by  some  3  years.  It  was 
launched  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
as  the  “pilot  project  for  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.”  MFY  was  enthusiastically  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  most  advanced  program 
yet  devised  to  combat  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  on  a  broad  scale.” 14  The  project 
began  with  an  original  sum  of  more  than 
$12  million — $8  million  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  $2.8  million  from  New  York  City, 
and  $2  million  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.16 

In  July  1964,  1  month  before  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed. 
President  Johnson  gave  MFY  another 
Federal  grant  of  $1.5  million.16 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1964  the  New  York 
Daily  News  charged  that  more  than  37 
MFY  employees  had  subversive  or  Com¬ 
munist  backgrounds.  The  administrator 
tor  resigned,  having  misappropriated 
$23,000  worth  of  agency  funds,  and  it 
was  learned  that  agency  facilities  had 
been  used  to  foment  school  boycotts,  rent 
strikes,  and  social  disorders.17 

Later  investigations  by  city,  State,  and 
Federal  officials — including  the  FBI — 
substantiated  the  earlier  charge  that 
there  had  been  “wholesale  penetration” 
of  the  MFY  by  Communists  and  other 
subversives.18 

According  to  Human  Events 18  the  fol¬ 
lowing  identified  Communists  were  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  MFY : 


11  The  Worker,  June  20,  1965. 
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“Human  Events,  Aug.  27,  1966. 

16  Newman  &  Wanger,  Pass  the  Poverty, 
Please,  Whittier,  Calif.,  p.  35. 

10  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1964. 

17  Human  Events,  Aug.  27,  1966. 

18  Human  Events,  August  27,  1966. 
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Mrs.  Esther  Gollobin,  an  identified  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  member  of  MFY 
Board  of  Directors. 

Calvin  Hicks:  Communist  Party  member, 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Member,  and  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Monroe,  N.C.,  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  cited  Communist  front. 

Marc  Schleifer:  Editor  of  Robert  F.  Wil¬ 
liams’  book,  Negroes  With  Guns,  associated 
with  the  pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  move¬ 
ment. 

Leroy  McRae:  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

Mrs.  Constance  Bart:  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party’s  State  Committee  in  New 
York. 

By  way  of  further  Incrimination,  one 
of  MFY’s  consultants  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  Jesse  Gray,  an  identified 
Communist  agent,  who  served  the  agency 
as  a  “rent  strike  expert  consultant.” 20 
Yet,  despite  the  evidence  against  MFY, 
in  July  of  1965  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  ’  quietly  ap¬ 
proved  a  grant  of  $6.5  million  to  MFY 
and  other  community  action  projects.31 

Ample  evidence  is  also  available  to 
prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
poverty  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
violence  and  racial  agitation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  1965  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  gave  Harlem  Youth  Opportu¬ 
nities  Unlimited  Associated  Community 
Teams— HARYOU-ACT— $40,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Harlem  Black  Arts  Repertory 
Theater  School.23  This  tax-supported 
school  is  coached  by  the  violence-preach¬ 
ing  Negro  playwright,  Leroi  Jones,  who 
says: 

I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  hating 
white  people.  Harlem  must  be  taken  from 
the  beast  and  gain  its  sovereignty  as  a  black 
nation.28 

Leroi  Jones  once  wrote: 

The  force  we  want  is  of  20  million  spooks 
(Negroes)  storming  America  with  furious 
cries  and  unstoppable  weapons.  We  want  ac¬ 
tual  explosions  and  actual  brutality.81 

Last  March,  50  New  York  policemen 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  Black 
Arts  Repertory  Theater,  founded  as  a 
community  action  program,  at  109  West 
130th  Street  in  Harlem  and  discovered  a 
rifle  range,  an  arsenal  of  deadly  weap¬ 
ons,  a  pipe  bomb,  sharpened  meathooks, 
pistols,  knives,  clubs,  and  a  cache  of  am¬ 
munition.35 

HARYOU-ACT  has  also  given  rise  to 
a  group  known  as  the  Five  Percenters. 
They  get  their  name  from  their  belief 
that  only  5  percent  of  the  Negro  race 
fully  understands  and  supports  their 
campaign  for  violent  revolutionary 
change  in  our  society.  These  Five  Per¬ 
centers,  expertly  trained  in  judo  and 
karate,  have  terrorized  large  sections  of 
Harlem  boasting  that  they  receive  funds 
from  HARYOU-ACT  by  blackmail  and 
threatening  to  bring  riots  to  the  streets 
of  New  York  unless  they  are  paid  off  in 
antipoverty  money.36 


20  New  York  Times,  August  19,  1964. 

21  Lewis,  Fulton,  Jr.,  Jacksonville  Chronicle, 
July  1,  1965. 

28  Newman  and  Wenger,  op.  clt.,  p.  42. 

23  AP  Release,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  1, 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  “Summary 
Report  of  the  Investigative  Task  Force 
of  the  OEO  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty”  makes  the  following 
reference  to  Haryou-ACT: 

The  HARYOU-ACT  program  is  a  unique 
operation  in  that  it  is  autonomous  and  acts 
independently  of  any  other  program  in  the 
area.  Since  the  field  visits  to  HARYOU-ACT 
by  members  of  the  Staff,  charges  of  financial 
irregularities  have  been  levelled  against  the 
agency.  These  charges  are  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  county.  Therefore,  further  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  Task  Force  have  been  postponed, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  above-mentioned 
investigations.27 

Even  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  $241,604  Federal 
OEO  grant  in  Lowndes  County  was  about 
to  go  to  a  division  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  known  as  the  Lowndes  County 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
and  headed  by  R.  L.  Strickland,  one  of 
the  Black  Panther  leaders.  Stokely  Car¬ 
michael,  that  recent  familiar  riot  fo- 
menter,  originated  the  Black  Panthers 
before  taking  over  the  top  job  in  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  OEO  grant  is  presently  un¬ 
der  suspension  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  charges. 

This  instance  and  similar  ones  could 
be  avoided  by  more  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  Hugh  Merrill,  Biimingham  News 
staff  writer,  writes  that  the  Washington 
OEO  officials  did  call  the  Atlanta  office 
asking  that  the  Lowndes  County  request 
for  funds  be  investigated: 

However — 

Said  Merrill — 

all  Washington  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
Lowndes  County  needed  money,  how  many 
migrant  workers  there  were  in  the  county, 
and  what  the  area's  population  is.28 

It  is  strange  that  no  request  was  made 
that  the  sponsoring  organization  be 
checked  out  as  to  possible  political  affili¬ 
ations,  or  who  functions  as  its  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  thorough 
investigation  to  be  made  into  political 
affiliations  and  background  of  leadership 
is  before,  not  after,  the  grant  has  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  evidence  as  that 
submitted  herewith  makes  it  imperative 
for  me  to  ask  a  thorough  review  and 
vigorous  screening  of  present  grantees 
and  all  future  applicants  and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  determine  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  intent  of  the  progam  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

Loose  administration  of  the  program 
has  apparently  permitted  outright  sub¬ 
versive  elements  to  use  tax  money  to 
exploit  the  poor  and  to  achieve  their  own 
political,  economic,  and  social  ends.  Ref¬ 
ormation  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  long 
overdue. 

We  can  ill  afford  the  underwriting  with 
our  tax  dollars  of  any  pro-Communist  or 
racial  agitating  group  which  purports 
to  be  fighting  a  war  on  poverty  when  all 
the  while  it  may  be  fighting  America, 


27  Summary  Report,  Investigative  Task 
Force,  Subcommittee  on  War  on  Poverty,  p. 
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exploiting  deserving  poor,  and  misusing 
the  very  freedom  for  which  our  country 
stands. 

I  urge  the  adoption  in  this  connection 
of  the  Broyhill  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
arguments  can  be  given  both  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject  of  antipoverty  legislation, 
its  operation,  and  especially  its  legislative 
history. 

However,  the  need  for  this  type  of  Fed¬ 
eral  activity  cannot  be  argued  away  by 
the  silly  arguments  of  opponents  who 
base  their  opposition  on  what  they  call 
the  mismanagement  of  this  act  of  the 
Congress. 

The  need  for  antipovei’ty  legislation 
has  been  finnly  established  by  the  facts 
of  life  in  these  United  States.  Too  many 
families  have  been  locked  into  poverty 
for  too  long.  Congress  cannot  ignore 
this  fact  and  while  we  may  make  mis¬ 
takes  the  biggest  mistake  would  be  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  life  and  the  existence 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  our  drive 
to  eliminate  poverty  as  a  way  of  life  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  following  testimony  given  before 
the  committee  studying  the  impact  of 
imports  on  U.S.  employment  is  further 
proof  of  the  need  for  the  legislation  be- 
fore  us. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  men  and 
women  whose  jobs  are  exported  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  by  our  trade  policies? 

This  testimony  is  only  a  small  part  of 
record  in  this  area  of  employment  losses 
due  to  trade.  In  this  small  but  vital  in¬ 
dustry  alone,  5,000  actual  jobs  have  been 
lost  plus  4,000  jobs  not  available  from  the 
increased  use  of  pottery  products.  This 
means  that  9,000  American  workers  di¬ 
rectly  and  about  27,000  indirectly  are 
candidates  for  the  povei’ty  class  because 
of  job  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  720  automotive  parts 
woi'kers  are  receiving  $70  a  week  or  more 
because  of  the  jobs  lost  to  Canada  in  the 
operation  of  the  fi’ee  trade  automotive 
deal  with  that  nation. 

Over  10  percent  of  the  total  steelwork- 
er  jobs  were  displaced  by  steel  imports 
in  1965 — 79,000  workers  or  more  than  the 
total  payroll  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  and 
Armco  Steel  Cos.  combined. 

Do  not  let  us  kid  ourselves  about  this 
bill  costing  too  much  and  that  it  is  tem¬ 
porally  legislation.  In  my  opinion  unless 
we  change  our  trade  policies  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  cost  many  billions  more  and 
will  be  with  us  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  following 
information  should  be  available  for  all 
Members  and  ask  that  this  be  made  part 
of  the  Record: 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  op  1966 

BACKGROUND 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(P.L.  88-452)  authorized  $947.5  million  for 
the  first  year  of  a  3 -year  War  on  Poverty. 
Congress  actually  appropriated  $785.4  million 
for  anti-poverty  programs  in  FY  1965.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  $1,785  Pillion  and  appro¬ 
priated  $1.5  billion  for  anti-poverty  programs 
in  FY  1966.  For  brief  description  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  through  which  the  War  on  Poverty  is 
being  carried  on  see  this  Fact  Sheet,  pp.  5-6. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  (AS  OP  JUNE  3,  1966) 

In  Just  20  months  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
reached  11,000,000  Americans,  one  out  of 
three  of  the  nation’s  poor.  OEO  programs 
have  operated  in  2,932  of  the  3,132  counties 
of  the  U.S.  Twenty-one  States  have  had 
anti-poverty  programs  in  all  of  their  coun¬ 
ties. 

One  of  the  most  successful  anti-poverty 
programs  has  been  Project  Head  Start  which 
provides  deprived  pre-schoolers  with  the  edu¬ 
cational,  social,  cultural,  and  medical  at¬ 
tention  they  need  to  put  them  on  a  level 
with  more  privileged  children  when  they  en¬ 
ter  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  The  1965 
summer  project  Head  Start  prepared  561,000 
deprived  pre-school  children  in  2,398  com¬ 
munities  for  regular  school.  A  nationwide 
program,  it  operated  through  11,068  centers 
served  by  53,269  professionals  and  186,431 
non  -prof  essi  onals . 

In  addition.  Head  Start  follow-through 
programs,  held  after  school  hours  for  last 
summer’s  head  starters,  and  year-round  pro¬ 
grams  for  3-4  year  old  youngsters,  have  bene¬ 
fited  203,000  children.  This  summer  Head 
Start  will  reach  some  560,000  pre-schoolers. 
A  winter  enrollment  of  193,000  is  anticipated. 

*  *  *  27,260  young  men  and  women  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  103  Job  Corps  Centers,  including 
82  conservation  camps,  8  urban  centers  for 
men,  9  for  women,  and  4  special  centers. 

***  1,155  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  approved  in  FY  1966  providing 
work- experience  opportunities  for  328,328 
youths. 

***  1,120  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  participated  in  Work-Study  programs. 

*  *  *  5,358  Community  Action  grants  total¬ 
ing  $532,083,499  have  been  made. 

*  *  *  44  States  have  received  final  approval 
of  their  Adult  Basic  Education  programs. 

*  *  *  239  Work-Experience  projects  have 
been  approved  providing  retraining  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  128,355  hard-core  unemployed 
adults. 

***  26,150  Rural  loans  totaling  more  than 
$42.8  million  have  been  made  to  individuals, 
and  379  co-op  loans  totaling  over  $4.9  million 
have  been  made  to  corporations. 

***  1,449  Small  Business  loans  totaling 
over  $16  million  have  been  made. 

***  2,289  VISTA  Volunteers  are  serving 
the  poor  on  285  poverty  projects  in  45  States. 

ADMINISTRATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  his  Jan.  24,  1966,  Budget  message,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  requested  an  expansion  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  with  a  FY  1967  appropriation 
of  $1.75  billion.  The  Administration’s  bills, 
H.R.  13391  (Powell,  D.,  N.Y.) ,  H.R.  13392 
(Gibbons,  D„  Fla.),  and  S.  3164  (Clark,  D„ 
Pa.),  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
through  June  30,  1970,  with  a  FY  1967  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.75  billion.  It  extends  90 
percent  Federal,  10  percent  local  financing 
for  one  additional  year  and  makes  other  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  designed  to  improve  the 
anti-poverty  programs. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  (H.  REPT.  1568) 

Following  hearings  held  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
June  1,  1966,  favorably  reported  a  clean  bill, 
H.R.  15111,  extending  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  through  June  30,  1970,  and  authorizing 
$1.75  billion  for  FY1967.  The  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  amount  requested  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  however,  significant  changes 
were  made  in  the  program  allocations,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  Project  Head  Start  which  received 
increased  funds  under  the  clean  bill. 

Provisions  of  H.R.  1511,  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Amendments  as  reported  (H.  Rept. 
1568) : 

A.  Extends  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs  through  June  30,  1970,  and  author¬ 
izes  $1.75  billion  for  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams  in  FY  1967. 

Breakdown  of  Funds : 
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Title  I: 

a.  Job  Corps — $200  million. 

b.  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps — $496  mil¬ 
lion. 

Title  n: 

a.  Community  Action  Programs — $805.5 
million  (total). 

Head  Start — $352  million. 

Legal  Services — $22  million. 

Narcotic  Rehabilitation — $12.5  million. 

Emergency  Family  Loans — $8  million. 

Public  Service  Employment — $88  million. 

Unearmarked — $323  million. 

b.  Adult  Basic  Education — $26.5  million. 

Title  III: 

a.  Rural  Loans — $24.5  million. 

b.  Migrants — $32.5  million. 

Title  IV: 

a.  Small  Business  Loans — 0. 

Title  V: 

a.  Work  Experience — $119  million. 

Title  VI: 

a.  General  Administration— $15  million. 

Title  VIII: 

a.  VISTA— $31  million. 

B.  Amendments  to  Economic  Opportunity 
Act: 

Title  I: 

1.  Job  Corps: 

a.  Limits  Job  Corps  capacity  to  45,000  en- 
rollees.  Requires  minimum  of  10,000  young 
women  enrollees  by  July  1,  1967. 

b.  Requires  at  least  one  pilot  project  to 
determine  feasibility  of  integrating  day  en¬ 
rollees  into  residential  centers. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

a.  Authorizes  minimum  of  $496  million 
for  FY  1967,  to  provide  180,000  summer  Jobs; 
180,000  Job  opportunities  for  in-school 
youths;  85,000  full  time  job  opportunities 
for  school  dropouts. 

b.  Retains  90  percent  Federal  financing 
Indefinitely.  (Under  present  law  it  was  due 
to  drop  to  50  percent  on  Oct.  20,  1967.) 

c.  In-school  program:  Abandons  strict  16- 
21  age  limitation  and  includes  students  in 
9th  through  12th  grades  and  students  in 
lower  grades  who  are  of  high  school  age. 

d.  Out-of -school  program:  Improves  NYC 
projects  to  include  not  only  work  experi¬ 
ence  but  other  assistance,  such  as,  basic 
literacy  training  and  occupational  skill 
training. 

e.  Broadens  out-of-school  program  to  in¬ 
clude  on-the-job  training  in  private  em¬ 
ployment,  with  NYC  paying  training  costs 
and  employers  paying  wages. 

Title  H: 

1.  Community  Action  Program: 

a.  Redefines  community  to  include  any 
neighborhood  or  area  sufficiently  homogene¬ 
ous  in  character  to  be  appropriate  for  an  at¬ 
tack  on  poverty,  regardless  of  existing  bound¬ 
aries  and  political  subdivisions. 

b.  Representatives  of  the  various  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  in  a  community  who  are 
serving  on  a  community  action  agency  board, 
must  actually  live  in  the  area  they  represent, 
thus  assuring  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor. 

c.  Where  a  community  action  agency  pays 
an  employee  more  than  $12,500  per  year,  no 
part  of  the  amount  over  $12,500  may  be  made 
from  Federal  funds,  and  local  funds  used  to 
pay  the  excess  may  not  be  included  as  part 
of  local  matching  requirement. 

d.  Revises  section  pertaining  to  research, 
training  and  demonstration  projects  to  1) 
reduce  from  15  to  5  percent  portion  of  Title 
II  funds  available  for  these  projects;  2)  re¬ 
quire  all  such  projects  be  part  of  an  overall 
plan  approved  by  Director  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  other  Federal  agencies;  3)  require 
proposals  for  such  projects  be  filed  with  OEO 
regional  office  for  review  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

e.  Requires  at  least  20  percent  of  funds 
available  for  Community  Action  programs  be 
used  for  independently  funded  programs  in 
communities.  Independently  funded  refers 
to  programs  of  limited  scope  and  operating 


concurrently  but  separately  from  the  overall 
community  action  agency.  The  purpose  is 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  groups  of  a  grass¬ 
roots  nature  to  undertake  projects  without 
being  forced  into  a  pattern  of  conformity 
to  a  community  wide  organization. 

f.  Continues  present  90  percent  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  June  30,  1967,  when  it  will  drop 
to  80  percent.  Director  retains  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  to  permit  assistance,  where 
necessay,  in  excess  of  regular  rate.  (Present 
law  provides  for  90  percent  through  Aug.  20, 
1967,  when  it  will  drop  to  50  percent.) 

g.  Public  Service  Employment:  Authorizes 
$88  million  in  FY  ’67  to  provide  training  and 
public  service  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed.  Work  experience  will  be  combined 
with  educational  and  training  assistance, 
such  as,  basic  literacy  and  occupational 
training. 

Persons  eligible — adults  from  low-income 
families  who  have  been: 

1.  unemployed  for  over  15  consecutive 
weeks  OR 

2.  repeatedly  unemployed  over  the  prior  2 
years  OR 

3.  underemployed  (less  than  20  hours  a 
week)  for  over  26  consecutive  weeks. 

h.  Narcotics  Rehabilitation:  Authorizes 
$12.5  million  in  FY  ’67  for  new  experimental 
program  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addic¬ 
tion  and  the  rehabilitation  of  over  5,000  ad¬ 
dicts.  Program  to  be  based  on  noninstitu- 
tional  approach  to  addiction,  offering  a  job 
combined  with  educational  and  training  as¬ 
sistance. 

i.  Emergency  Family  Loans:  Authorizes 
$8  million  in  FY  ’67  to  establish  program  of 
small  loans  to  persons  from  low  income  fam¬ 
ilies  who  are  confronted  with  financial  emer¬ 
gencies.  Loans  limited  to  $300  will  bear  2 
percent  annual  interest.  When  feasible  will 
be  made  through  local  credit  unions  which 
have  been  created  in  poverty  neighborhoods 
through  Community  Action  groups. 

j.  Head  Start:  Authorizes  $352  million  in 
FY  ’67  permitting  summer  Head  Start  en¬ 
rollment  of  560,000  children  and  winter  Head 
Start  enrollment  of  193,000.  Additional 
funds  to  be  used  to  improve  health,  nutri¬ 
tional,  social,  education  and  mental  health 
services  for  preschool  children,  and  for  the 
training  of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
staff. 

k.  Legal  Services:  Authorizes  $22  million 
to  continue  program  of  legal  services  to  the 
needy. 

2.  Adult  Basic  Education: 

a.  Expands  and  strengthens  program  to 
include  not  only  reading  and  writing  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  similar  basic  skills  as  arithmetic 
and  speech. 

b.  Permits  25  percent  of  funds  be  reserved 
for  special  project  grants  and  for  training 
of  adult  basic  education  teachers. 

c.  Tightens  administration  of  State  plans, 
permits  more  flexible  application  of  funds 
to  programs  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  Sets 
forth  specific  priorities  governing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  and  assures  coordination  at 
State  and  local  levels  with  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  poverty,  employment  and 
health. 

Title  III: 

l.  Rural  Poverty:  a.  Increases  limit  on  15- 
year  loans  to  low-income  rural  families  from 
present  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Title  V: 

1.  Work  Experience:  a.  Program  divided 
between  HEW  and  Labor  Department  with 
Labor  providing  work  experience  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  and  HEW  providing 
pretraining,  basic  maintenance,  health,  basic 
education,  day  care  and  similar  supportive 
services. 

Title  VI: 

1.  Prohibits  any  person  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  is  paid  from  Economic  Opportunity 
funds  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
campaigns. 


2.  Requires  efforts  be  made  to  assure  co¬ 
ordination  between  OEO  programs  and  the 
public  employment  office  at  the  local  level. 

3.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
formation  service  centers  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  to  collect,  correlate 
and  distribute  information  concerning  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

Title  VIII: 

1.  VISTA: 

a.  Provides  monthly  stipend  of  $75  for 
volunteer  leaders.  (Present  $50  monthly 
stipend  for  volunteers  remains.) 

b.  Permits  15  percent  of  VISTA  funds  be 
available  for  special  VISTA  projects,  such  as, 
involving  more  poor  people  as  volunteers. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Paul  Pelfry,  President, 
United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  September  27,  1966 
My  name  is  Paul  Pelfry,  and  I  am  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers 
of  America. 

The  ceramic  tile  industry  in  the  U.S.  is 
currently  beset  by  two  major  disruptions. 

On  the  one  hand,  tight  money  has  severely 
limited  mortgages  and  curtailed  housing 
starts,  putting  a  severe  crimp  into  the  de¬ 
mand  for  wall  and  floor  tile. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  expanded  domestic 
ceramic  tile  market  built  with  a  herculean 
effort  of  the  U.S.  industry-management 
and  workers  alike — has  been  systematically 
taken  over  by  imports  from  Japan. 

The  first  problem  is  something  that  we  in 
this  country  understand  and  can  cope  with. 
There  are  economic  fluctuations,  and  we  have 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  them.  There 
are  disruptions  caused  by  a  falling  off  of 
new  housing  starts,  but  government,  indus¬ 
try,  and  labor  have  the  wherewithall  ulti¬ 
mately  to  get  things  back  on  the  track. 

However,  the  influx  of  imports  from  Japan 
at  dumping  prices  complicates  the  situation 
drastically.  The  problem  of  imports,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  curtailment  of  the  market  for 
ceramic  tile  caused  by  the  tight  money  situ¬ 
ation,  is  causing  the  closing  of  plants  and 
the  elimination  of  Jobs  in  the  ceramic  tile 
industry. 

The  difficulty  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
import  competition  becomes  clear  when  we 
realize  that  the  domestic  industry  and  labor 
unions  in  the  field  have  used  much  of  the 
available  machinery  of  government  in  an 
attempt  to  win  relief,  but  to  little  avail.  The 
domestic  industry’s  decline  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  for  some  years,  with  an  accompanying 
loss  of  jobs.  Where  there  were  more  than 
12,000  production  workers  in. the  industry 
a  decade  ago,  there  now  are  fewer  than  7,000. 

Productivity  has  increased,  true  enough — ■ 
and  by  a  very  respectabel  30  percent — more 
so,  in  fact,  than  in  U.S.  industry  in  general. 
But  the  market  has  grown  several  times 
that  much,  so  that  were  it  not  for  imports 
there  would  be  4,000  more  workers,  not  5,000 
fewer. 

A  well  documented  antidumping  case 
brought  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
ceramic  tile  industry  against  all  the  Japanese 
wall  tile  manufacturers  has  generated  re¬ 
actions  in  Japan  that  sound  like  penitence. 
The  Japanese  manufacturers  say  they  have 
agreed  to  cut  back  their  exports  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  last  year’s  figures;  that  is,  April  1, 
1966,  to  March  1,  1967. 

They  have  also  decided  to  ban  sales  of 
second  quality  glazed  wall  tile  for  export 
to  the  U.S.  and  instead  to  limit  exports  to 
first  quality.  Higher  minimum  prices  were 
set  as  well.  They  will  be  18  cents  per  sq. 
ft.  for  colored  tile  and  16  cents  for  white. 

Let  us  analyze  what  appears  to  be  a  far 
reaching  concession  by  the  Japanese. 

These  actions  have  come  at  the  same  time 
that  the  U.S.  has  been  experiencing  a  very 
sharp  decline  in  residential  construction. 
Housing  starts  over  the  past  year  have  de- 
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dined  from  1.4  million  in  1965  to  1  million  in 
1966,  or  a  decline  in  residential  construction 
of  25%.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  pur¬ 
ported  voluntary  decrease  in  Japanese  wall 
tile  exports  to  the  U.S.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  such  steps  to 
raise  export  prices  and  limit  the  quantity  of 
export  shipments  are  sufficient  to  offset  the 
injury  that  they  have  caused  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turers  by  the  dumping  of  their  products  and 
otherwise  competing  unfairly  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  Japanese  industry  operates  as  an  ex¬ 
port  cartel  out  to  secure  the  best  price  and 
volume  under  existing  market  conditions, 
with  no  regard  for  the  effects  on  the  host 
country.  The  case  against  them  is  a  strong 
one:  in  the  first  four  months  of  1966,  just 
prior  to  the  Treasury’s  action  in  withholding 
of  appraisement  on  all  wall  tile  shipments 
from  Japan,  exports  of  wall  tile  from  that 
country  averaged  4.9  million  square  feet  per 
month,  compared  with  3.8  million  in  1965,  or 
1.1  million  square  feet  per  month  more,  de¬ 
spite  the  sharp  decline  in  housing  starts 
here.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese 
manufacturers,  anticipating  imminent  re¬ 
strictions  from  the  U.S.  government  in  view 
of  the  dumping  complaint,  reacted  by  dump¬ 
ing  more  tile  into  a  market  already  suffering 
the  sharp  decline  in  housing  starts.  Thus, 
they  deluged  the  U.S.  market  in  early  1966, 
and  there  was  a  cutback  when  Treasury  ap¬ 
peared  ready  to  order  withholding  of  ap¬ 
praisement  and  the  collection  of  a  bond  to 
cover  later  dumping  duties,  should  they  be 
imposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  unit 
values  of  Japanese  wall  tile  were  appreciably 
lower  than  they  had  even  been  even  when 
the  dumping  charges  were  being  made. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  to  indicate  that  U.S. 
law  or  dealing  with  illegal  and  unfair  acts 
of  competition  from  abroad  is  difficult  to  get 
moving  and  even  when  moving  treads  its 
way  slowly  and  deliberately.  So  if  there  is 
an  urgent  case  of  workers  displaced  by  unfair 
foreign  competition,  current  laws  can’t  help 
them  too  much. 

Ours  is  a  free  economy,  and  we  would  like 
to  maintain  it  that  way.  We  will  take  our 
chances  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  when  it  is  free  to  move  up  and  down— 
as  in  the  case  of  tight  money  cutting  back 
residential  construction.  We  know  this  situ¬ 
ation  will  ultimately  adjust  itself. 

But  the  nature  of  the  import  competition 
that  we  have  been  facing  from  Japan  means 
that  decisions  on  the  future  of  the  ceramic 
tile  industry,  and  therefore  the  future  of 
Jobs  in  that  industry  are  highly  dependent 
on  what  the  Japanese  tile  cartel  decides  con¬ 
cerning  exports  to  the  U.S.  and  prices  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

What  this  results  in  is  apparent  from  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  read  in  part. 

It  comes  from  Robert  G.  Bailey,  President, 
Paramount  Industries,  Paramount,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Paramount  Industries  was  formerly  known 
as  Pacific  Tile  and  Porcelain  Company.  The 
company,  Mr.  Bailey  said,  "was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  glazed  ceramic  tile  from 
1933  until  1965’’  and  "was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  tile  manufacturers  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States.’’ 

For  several  years  prior  to  1965,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent,  he  said,  that  the  pressure  of  foreign 
imports,  principally  from  Japan,  was  causing 
a  steady  deterioration  in  the  price  level  of 
domestic  made  tile  at  the  same  time  that 
costs  of  production  were  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  it  became  apparent 
that  in  order  to  remain  in  the  ceramic  tile 
business,  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  the  product  through  mechanization 
and  automation.  The  nature  of  the  business 


was  such  that  piecemeal  improvements  were 
not  a  feasible  solution. 

But  in  1965  the  company  found  it  could 
not  finance  construction  of  such  a  plant, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  distressed  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  tile  industry  and  the  pessimistic 
view  with  which  most  investors  regarded 
the  industry  because  of  Japanese  imports. 

On  June  9,  1965,  Mr.  Bailey  said,  employees 
of  the  company’s  tile  business  totalled  193, 
and  on  November  12,  1965,  totalled  114. 
With  the  exception  of  approximately  10  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  shifted  to  other  business 
conducted  with  the  company,  all  of  these 
employees  have  been  laid  off. 

The  case  of  Paramount  Industries  is  not 
isolated.  In  a  small  industry  like  ceramic 
tile,  the  loss  of  even  a  few  companies  is  a 
major  blow.  Companies  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  others  have  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment— this  in  the  face  of  a 
far  larger  than  average  increase  in  the  over¬ 
all  market  for  ceramic  tile. 

Behind  all  these  developments  are  some 
rather  devastating  figures  of  a  market  in¬ 
vaded  and  taken  over  by  foreign  imports. 
Glazed  wall  tile  imports  rose  from  almost 
zero  in  1947  to  25.5  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  today.  Unglazed  mosaic  floor  tile 
started  at  zero  at  about  the  same  time  and 
now  stand  at  62.5  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

And  there  is  considerable  evidence  gathered 
by  the  U.S.  manufacturers  that  shows  that 
the  Japanese  have  taken  over  these  markets 
by  selling  at  dumping  prices  substantially 
below  prices  for  comparable  products  in  their 
home  market,  that  they  have  falsified 
Customs  documents  to  conceal  dumping,  and 
that  they  have  misappropriated  American 
brand  names  and  trademarks  to  hide  their 
Japanese  origin.  In  addition  other  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  Canada  and  Australia,  have 
similarly  complained  of  the  dumping  of 
Japanese  ceramic  tile.  Australia  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  action  to  stop  this  dumping,  and 
we  understand  Canada  plans  also  to  take 
similar  steps. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  something 
more  has  to  be  done  to  allay  the  severe 
effects  on  workers  of  a  calculated  economic 
invasion  from  abroad. 

One  way,  we  believe,  to  do  this  is  by  effect¬ 
ing  a  much  faster  system  for  detecting  and 
acting  on  disruptive  imports.  A  complaint 
procedure,  perhaps,  could  be  established  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  a  group 
of  workers  sees  a  threat  to  their  jobs  caused 
by  excessive  imports  of  a  product.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  would  then  have  a  preliminary  inves¬ 
tigation  ordered,  followed  by  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  (if  it  were  so  indicated)  to  the  President 
to  temporarily  curtail  the  imports  in  ques¬ 
tion  pending  a  fuller  investigation.  If  this 
had  been  done  in  ceramic  tile,  for  instance, 
the  illegal  and  unfair  market  practices  which 
allowed  the  Japanese  to  take  over  U.S. 
ceramic  tile  sales  would  never  have  had  such 
far-reaching  effects. 

This  procedure  would  assure  everyone  his 
day  in  court,  but  would  do  it  with  mimimum 
disruption  to  the  domestic  industry. 


Statement  Submitted  by  the  United  States 
Potters  Association  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports  on  the  American  Earthenware 
Dinnerware  Industry,  Before  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  General  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Labor,  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Dent,  Chairman 

I  am  John  T.  Hall,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Potters  Association  offices  of  which 
are  located  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  am 
President  and  General  Manager  of  The  Hall 
China  Company  also  located  in  the  same  city. 
I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  seven  member 
plants  of  The  United  States  Potters  Associa¬ 


tion  all  of  whom  are  producers  of  earthen¬ 
ware  dinnerware.  These  seven  plants  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  70%  of  the  dollars  and 
approximately  60%  of  the  dozen  of  the 
domestic  production  in  this  field. 

The  United  States  Potters  Association  is 
one  of  the  older  trade  associations  in  the 
United  States  having  its  beginning  in  1875. 
The  members  of  the  association  enjoyed  a 
moderately  prosperous  existence  until  the 
middle  nineteen  fifties  when  the  impact  of 
imports  from  low  wage  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  made  itself  felt  with  a  vengeance. 

Now  we  all  know  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  long  been  substantial  importers 
of  goods  and  materials.  We  have  imported 
raw  materials  which  are  not  domestically 
available  in  needed  quantity,  and  have  im¬ 
ported  manufactured  goods  to  satisfy  a 
domestic  demand  for  fashion,  design  and 
quality.  In  the  past,  price  has  not  been  a 
major  motivation  for  importing  most  goods. 
However,  as  inflation  has  pushed  our  general 
price  level  higher  and  higher,  more  and  more 
of  our  customers  have  turned  to  imported 
merchandise  purely  and  simply  because  this 
imported  product  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money.  The  evil  of  this  is  that  it  means  less 
production  and,  consequently,  fewer  jobs  in 
this  country. 

First  let  us  examine  why  the  impact  from 
foreign  manufacturers  was  not  felt  so 
acutely  until  1954.  We  all  know  that  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  our  economy  has  been 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  high  wages  and 
high  productivity.  The  desirable  effects  of 
this  doctrine  were  clear.  It  would  lead  to 
lower  unit  costs,  increased  purchased  power, 
and  increased  general  consumption  and 
market  expansion. 

Under  this  philosophy  our  large  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industries  developed.  They  felt 
secure  because  their  unit  cost  made  them 
competitive  with  the  European  manufac¬ 
turers.  However,  there  were  other  industries 
that  were  not  suitable  to  mass  production 
technique,  or  at  least  were  still  without  the 
necessary  inventions  to  make  such  produc¬ 
tion  possible.  Our  industry  falls  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  classification. 

The  pottery  industry  has  always  had  an 
import  problem,  but  this  problem  became 
extremely  serious  four  or  five  years  after  the 
war.  It  was  then  that  the  low  European 
wage  rates  assumed  such  importance,  for 
our  government  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
economies  of  the  war  torn  nations  shipped 
a  vast  amount  of  up-to-date  machinery, 
equipment  and  know-how  overseas.  This 
machinery,  equipment  and  know-how  has 
not  been  sitting  idly  by,  accumulating  cob¬ 
webs.  It  is  turning  out  goods  that  are  priced 
well  below  ours.  How  is  this  possible?  It 
is  possible  because  these  countries  have 
never  accepted  the  American  wage  philo¬ 
sophy.  They  bought  or  accepted  only  half 
of  our  system,  namely  the  technological 
half,  but  have  failed  to  embrace  the  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  working 
conditions  that  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
way  of  life. 

A  study  of  foreign  pottery  practices  and 
wage  rates  will  illustrate  why  it  is  no  longer 
a  surprise  that  the  pottery  industry  in  this 
country  is  not  competitive.  Many  foreign 
plants  are  far  larger  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  Several  European  plants  employ  over 
10,000  men  and  women  whereas,  in  this 
country,  our  largest  potteries  employ  less 
than  3,000. 

Foreign  plants  utilize  the  most  modern 
labor-saving  equipment,  and  modern  man¬ 
agement  techniques  which  have  provided  our 
competitors  with  factories  that  are  as  efficient 
as  any  in  the  United  States.  However,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  American  pottery 
industry  expends  great  sums  of  money  for 
research  and  development  and  the  improve- 
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ment  of  sales  techniques  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  our  industry  is  economi¬ 
cally  and  efficiently  operated,  and  that  our 
employees  are  as  skilled  as  any  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  modern,  efficient  fac¬ 
tories,  our  competitors  enjoy  wage  rates  far 
below  those  paid  in  this  country.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  caster  making  a  teapot  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  are  members  of  the  U.S.P.A.  will 
earn  approximately  $3.70  per  hour  (fringes 
included).  His  German  counterpart  will 
produce  the  same  number  of  teapots  per  day 
for  about  $1.06  *  per  hour  and  the  Japanese 
tradesman  will  be  paid  about  36  cents*  per 
hour. 

A  person  running  a  plate  forming  machine 
in  the  United  States  earns  about  $2.95  per 
hour  (fringes  included).  The  operator  of  a 
similar  machine  in  Italy  will  receive  57 
cents*  per  hour,  and  a  Japanese  will  do  the 
same  work  for  36  cents*  per  hour. 

The  aforementioned  examples  of  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  wages  between  the  American  potter 
and  his  foreign  counterpart  illustrate  the 
difference  in  wages  that  prevail  in  all  crafts. 

Since  foreign  plants  make  ware  just  as 
efficiently,  but  pay  wages  that  are  only  a 
fraction  of  what  is  paid  the  American  work¬ 
men,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Potters  Association 
employed  12,000  people  in  1948  and  have  but 
4152  on  their  rolls  now,  why  the  association 
member  plants  manufactured  27,466,052 
dozens  of  ware  in  1948  and  made  but  11,- 
126,381  dozens  in  1965,  why  the  employees  of 
the  member  plants  worked  25,895,846  hours 
in  1948  and  worked  but  6,658,280  hours  in 
1965.  (This  is  graphically  explained  by  Ex¬ 
hibit  1)  and  why  the  United  States  Potters 
Association  had  a  membership  of  24  plants 
making  earthenware  in  1954  and  now  has  but 
seven  members.  Those  companies  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  are : 

1954 —  Continental  Kilns;  Cronin  China 
Company. 

1955 —  Weil  of  California;  Crown  Potteries 

Company.  * 

1956 —  Paden  City  Pottery  Co.;  Southern 
Potteries  Co.;  American  Limoges  Pottery  Co. 

1957 —  Santa  Anita  Potery;  Hollydale 
Pottery. 

1958 —  Vernon  Kilns;  Crooksville  China  Co.; 
Pope-Gosser  China  Co. 

1959 —  Steubenville  Pottery. 

1960 —  -Universal  Potteries,  Inc. 

1961—  W.  S.  George  Pottery  Co. 

1962 —  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Co. 

1964 — French  Saxon  China  Co. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  with  one 
exception  this  decrease  in  membership  was 
not  due  to  acquisition  or  merger.  Sixteen  of 
these  plants  were  either  liquidated  or  went 
bankrupt.  The  only  exception  was  that  of 
the  French-Saxon  China  Company  of  Sebring, 
Ohio.  The  Royal  China  Company  of  the 
same  city  acquired  the  French-Saxon  China 
Company  which  was  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1964.  This  plant  has  seldon  run 
since  the  acquisition. 

The  plight  of  this  industry  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  government  agencies.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  analysis, 
dated  April,  1962,  entitled,  “The  Relationship 
between  Imports  and  Employment,”  made 
the  following  summary  of  findings,  as  far  as 
is  pertinent  herein,  at  page  74 : 

“summary  op  findings 

“The  competition  of  increased  imports  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  major  factors 
influencing  the  downward  trend  of  recent 
years  in  employment  and  output  in  the 
earthenware  and  household  china  segments 
but  not  in  the  commercial  (hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant)  segment  of  the  domestic  pottery  in¬ 
dustry.  Imports  of  earthenware  and  house¬ 
hold  china  rose  rapidly  between  1954  and 
1960  (142  percent  and  60  percent,  respec¬ 
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tively) ,  and  increased  to  a  substantial  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  (27  percent  for  earthen¬ 
ware  and  90  percent  for  household  china  in 
1960).  The  consensus  of  most  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  importers  consulted  for  this  study 
was  that  the  increases  in  the  share  of  the 
market  going  to  foreign  suppliers  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  substantial  price  differentials  fa¬ 
voring  imports,  especially  those  from  Japan.” 

It  is  simple  business  knowledge  that  if  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  of  a  particular  industry 
go  out  of  that  business,  normally,  the  re¬ 
maining  manufacturers  of  the  industry  in¬ 
crease  their  business  to  about  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  that  held  by  the  outgoing  compa¬ 
nies.  In  the  matter  under  consideration 
seventeen  domestic  companies  manufactur¬ 
ing  earthenware  dinnerware  went  out  of  that 
business,  between  the  period  of  1954  to  date. 
However,  the  domestic  companies  remaining 
in  business  not  only  did  not  get  the  busi¬ 
ness  formerly  held  by  the  outgoing  compa¬ 
nies,  but  their  own  businesses  also  declined 
drastically  during  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  domestic 
companies  going  out  of  business,  during  the 
same  period  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased;  the  gross  national  product 
increased;  the  expendable  income  increased — 
but  the  production  and  sales  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  earthenware  dinnerware  manufacturers 
decreased.  Even  if  there  were  no  available 
statistics  conclusively  showing  that  all  of 
this  additional  business  went  to  importers 
of  like  and  directly  competitive  articles,  our 
own  common  sense  would  tell  us  that  the 
business  is  going  somewhere,  and  if  not 
domestically,  then  it  must  be  going  to  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers.  However,  we  do  not 
have  to  look  very  far  or  to  even  stretch  our 
imaginations,  because  the  statistics  avail¬ 
able  to  this  Committee  conclusively  show 
that  the  imports  of  middle  and  low  cost 
chinaware  dinnerware  and  imports  of  earth¬ 
enware  dinnerware  have  increased,  not  pro¬ 
portionally  to  the  factors  above  mentioned, 
but,  we  believe,  have  actually  taken  over 
directly  the  sales  and  production  of  the 
companies  which  ceased  to  manufacture 
these  articles.  Furthermore,  these  same  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  have  capitalized  on  the 
increase  in  population  in  the  country,  and 
the  increase  in  expendable  income,  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  remaining  domestic 
earthenware  dinnerware  manufacturers. 

The  tremendous  drop  in  employment  and 
production  of  the  American  segment  of  the 
industry  is  easily  understood.  Due  to  the 
vast  increase  of  imports  from  low  wage  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers,  the  American  earth¬ 
enware  producer  is  no  longer  competitive. 
Imports  from  low  wage  foreign  countries 
first  absorbed  the  lucrative  department 
store  business,  forcing  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  into  the  unstable,  low  profit,  high 
volume,  premium  and  super  market  lines 
for  this  type  of  operation  was  not  considered 
desirable  by  the  importer.  We  now  find, 
however,  lower  priced  imported  china  and 
good  grades  of  foreign  made  earthenware 
entering  this  field.  Some  of  the  larger 
super  market  chains  are  distributing  a  good 
grade  of  lower  priced  Japanese  China  thus 
eliminating  the  sales  possibility  of  American 
made  earthenware.  Loss  of  this  market 
could  be  catastrophic. 

In  order  to  seek  relief,  the  Association  in¬ 
stituted  an  “escape  clause”  action  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1962. 
This  action  was  under  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Expansion 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  However,  before 
the  matter  was  finally  concluded,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of,  1962  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Therefore,  our  case  had  to  be  adjudi¬ 
cated  under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act. 
The  new  act  instituted-  new  criteria  to  be 
met,  before  relief  could  be  given.  The  new 
criteria  held  that  the  plight  of  a  domestic 
company,  in  order  to  secure  relief,  must  exist 
due  to  increased  Imports  being  the  major 
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factor.  The  prior  act  merely  held  that  it 
must  be  shown  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  imports  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
duty.  The  Commission,  in  our  case,  held 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  industry 
was  injured,  but  it  was  not  the  major  factor 
contributing  thereto.  It  is  respectfully 
pointed  out  at  this  time,  that  no  domestic 
industry  has  secured  relief  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  to  date.  The  fact  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  offered  us  no  relief 
because  of  the  new  criterion  does  not  obliter¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  scene. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  anyone  who 
faces  disastrous  import  competition  imme¬ 
diately  senses  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  To  deny  the 
importance  of  wages  in  the  competitive  strug¬ 
gle  today  represents  refusal  to  face  facts. 

The  American  wage  earners,  be  they  em¬ 
ployees  or  management,  do  not  want  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  They  want  jobs.  These 
Jobs  can  be  provided  only  if  government  will 
institute  programs  which  will  insure  fair 
competition  for  the  American  manufacturers. 
Protection  for  these  vulnerable  industries 
must  express  itself  in  some  method  limiting 
the  imports  of  certain  merchandise  until 
foreign  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  more 
nearly  equal  those  of  the  United  States.  H.R. 
17248  and  H.R.  16831  recognize  this  and  the 
United  States  Potters  Association  is  happy 
to  endorse  these  two  bills. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Hall. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  bill.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  this 
program,  and  yet  it  still  has  not  gotten 
off  the  ground  after  more  than  2  years. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  pour  addi¬ 
tional  funds  into  the  poverty  program  as 
it  is  now  being  administered — or  should 
I  say  maladministered.  The  poor,  to 
whom  were  held  out  such  glowing  prom¬ 
ises,  and  the  taxpayers,  who  are  footing 
the  bill,  have  been  pitifully  short¬ 
changed. 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  when 
this  program  was  first  conceived.  If  you 
will  look  back  over  the  statements  made 
by  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
the  summer  of  1964  when  the  enabling 
legislation  was  being  considered  here, 
you  will  see  the  warnings  of  waste  and 
rampant  bureaucracy  that  have  marked 
the  war  on  poverty  from  its  inception. 

We  did  not  want  our  predictions  to 
come  true,  but  their  inevitability  was 
assured  by  the  incredibly  loose  drafting 
of  that  something-for-everybody  bill. 
It  was  impossible  to  understand  com¬ 
pletely  what  was  proposed  in  the  bill 
because,  to  an  unprecedented  extent, 
what  would  emerge  in  practice  would  be 
shaped  by  the  individuals  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  rather  than 
from  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  itself.  Another  of  the  many  glar¬ 
ing  defects  in  the  bill  was  the  attempt  to 
wage  war  on  poverty  in  the  1960’s  with 
discredited  weapons  of  the  1930’s. 

Since  programs  undertaken  with  pov¬ 
erty  funds  were  begun  in  Cincinnati,  I 
have  been  closely  following  develop¬ 
ments.  Earlier  this  year,  I  demanded 
justification  of  the  proposed  allocation 
of  $36,000  by  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Action  Commission  for  public  relations. 
I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Shriver  that  the 
needs  of  the  poor  are  not  being  served  by 
programs  of  this  type.  To  me,  this  pro- 
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posal  was  another  indication  of  why 
there  is  so  much  criticism  of  the  poverty 
program  today. 

Fortunately,  the  waste  was  somewhat 
trimmed  when  the  board  reconsidered 
its  action  and  voted  instead  to  set  up  a 
$22,800  a  year  program.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  spend  even  this  amount 
to  enhance  the  image  of  anti-poverty 
programs.  Nothing  beats  good,  effec¬ 
tive  work  to  win  good,  effective  publicity. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  city  solici¬ 
tor  ruled  that  the  publicity  plan  vote 
was  illegal  since  only  11  of  the  CAC’s  38 
members  were  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  program  was  approved,  not 
a  quorum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  de¬ 
cisions  made  at  this  “no  quorum”  meet¬ 
ing  were  declared  null  and  void.  During 
this  particular  meeting,  programs  were 
approved  costing  a  total  of  $1,837,107. 
With  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large 
sum  at  stake,  it  would  seem  the  board 
could  at  least  have  waited  until  a  quorum 
was  present  before  taking  such  action. 
In  this  connection,  The  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times  Star  said : 

The  Community  Action  Commission  now 
must,  in  effect,  begin  all  over. 

The  ruling  of  the  agency’s  legal  adviser, 
City  Solicitor  McClain,  that  decisions  made 
at  a  no  quorum  meeting  are  null  and  void 
sets  the  stage  for  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  CAC’s  operations. 

The  CAC  was  created  20  months  ago  with 
a  board  of  15  members.  It  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  and  now  numbers  38.  Most  of  the  board 
members  have  experience  in  civic  or  polit¬ 
ical  life  and,  ont  he  surface,  it  appears  in¬ 
credible  that  the  CAC  could  have  made  such 
a  miserable  record  with  its  twistings  and 
turnings,  off-again  on-again  decisions  of  re¬ 
cent  months. 

A  major  problem  is  absenteeism.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  busy  men  and  women 
cannot  attend  every  meeting;  it  is  equally 
true  that  when  10  or  12  members  make  a 
decision,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is 
a  majority  view.  Either  the  majority  quorum 
rule  must  be  respected  or  the  CAC  should 
invite  the  perennial  absentees  to  retire  .  .  . 

The  CAC  has  the  direct  responsibility  for 
the  prudent  and  useful  spending  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  in  tax  funds  annually  in  this 
area.  Some  of  the  spending  ideas  proposed 
by  the  director  and  staff  would  be  tossed  out 
summarily  as  “boondoggles”  if  laid  before 
any  local  government  where  the  officials  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  voters.  One  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  work  experience  project  for  200 
unskilled  men  to  be  administered  by  a  staff 
of  54,  starting  with  a  $14,000  a  year  chief. 

The  pulling  and  hauling  over  a  well- 
financed  public  relations  department  and 
over  the  adoption  of  a  political  activities 
ban  for  anti-poverty  employees  are  well- 
publicized  controversies  in  which  the  frac¬ 
tion  present  at  a  particular  meeting  spoke 
for  the  CAC. 

And  while  I  am  quoting  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  press,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  some  editorial  comments  from 
our  city’s  other  respected  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  under  the  heading 
“It’s  Past  Time  To  Review”: 

There  is  a  job  that  CAC  should  be  doing. 
The  Enquirer  believes  that  both  the  Job 
and  the  general  public  (which  is  footing 
CAC’s  bill)  should  be  getting  a  far  better 
shake  than  they  have  been  getting. 

The  Community  Action  Commission  has, 
on  at  least  two  rather  noteworthy  occasions, 
found  itself  going  in  several  different  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time — then  met  itself  on 
its  return.  We  mean  its  indecision  first  on 
the  matter  of  an  expenditure  of  $36,000  for 


an  improved  public  relations  image,  and  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  involvement  for  war  on  poverty 
staff  workers  in  political  activity. 

The  editorial  continues : 

It  is  galling  to  know  that  some  of  the 
decisions  of  CAC  are  made  by  as  few  as  13 
of  the  35-member  board.  We  have  been 
frankly  amazed  at  the  lack  of  singleness  of 
purpose. 

*  *  *  Despite  the  fact  that  it  depends 
solely  on  the  public  for  its  being,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  public  it  is  supposedly 
serving,  CAC  has  expressed  the  wish  to  hide 
behind  the  veil  of  its  charter  as  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  to  hold  some,  or  all, 
of  its  sessions  in  private. 

Its  intention  would  be  to  hold  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  then  let  the  public  know  what  it 
has  done — maybe — by  calling  a  press 
conference. 

We  wonder  if  there  is  something  about  the 
proceedings  that  CAC  finds  necessary  to 
hide,  or  whether  it  is  trying  to  engage  in  a 
news-management  operation  all  of  its  own. 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  local  poverty  program.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  tax 
dollars  had  been  expended  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area  and  2  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  inception  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
I  thought  it  essential  to  ask  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  numerous  projects  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area. 

I  contacted  the  executive  director  of 
the  community  action  committee,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  welfare  for  Hamilton  County, 
and  school  board  officials  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  complete  picture  of  tangible  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  the  program.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  have  any  great 
expectations,  but  I  was  certainly  hope¬ 
ful  that  some  concrete  achievements 
could  be  recorded.  Unfortunately,  even 
my  limited  optimism  was  unwarranted. 
The  director  could  not  name  one  family 
removed  from  welfare  rolls  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

When  making  my  inquiries  I  expected 
to  be  informed  that  at  least  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  had  been  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  that  welfare  costs  were  lower  now 
than  before  inception  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  expected  that  since  3,000 
youths  have  been  employed  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  number 
of  high  school  dropouts  would  have  de¬ 
creased  for  it  is  my  understanding  that 
“the  Corps  seeks  to  assist  and  encourage 
young  men  and  women  to  stay  in  school 
full  or  part  time.” 

I  was  advised  instead  that  whereas 
total  expenditures  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Welfare  Department  in  1963,  be¬ 
fore  the  poverty  program,  were  $22,487,- 
002.59,  they  rose  to  $25,633,566.24  in 
1965,  an  increase  in  excess  of  $3  million. 
I  also  noted  that  the  total  staff  numbered 
453  at  the  end  of  1960  and  had  jumped 
to  749  by  the  end  of  July  1966. 

In  1963  the  number  of  children  6  to 
17  years  of  age  who  were  not  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools  totaled  1,580. 
This  year,  according  to  data  I  received 
this  month  in  response  to  my  inquiry, 
2,718  children  of  school  age  were  not 
attending  school.  And  figures  furnished 
me  by  the  Hamilton  County  Board  of 
Education  indicate  that  the  number  of 
students  dropping  out  of  school  is  going 
up  instead  of  down. 


Most  appalling  to  me  was  the  informa- 
tion — or  should  I  say  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion — I  received  upon  making  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  results  of  sending  368  Cincin¬ 
nati  area  youth  to  Job  Corps  centers. 
My  inquiry  revealed  that  local  poverty 
officials  have  no  idea  whatsoever  what 
became  of  the  youth  who  were  accepted 
into  the  Job  Corps;  they  simply  cannot 
account  for  them.  We  do  not  know  if 
these  boys  and  girls  were  eventually 
placed  in  permanent  employment,  if  they 
entered  the  armed  services,  if  they  re¬ 
turned  to  school,  or  if  they  ever  got  to 
the  center  in  the  first  place. 

Even  the  poverty  warrior  who  was 
asked  for  the  Job  Corps  information  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  existing  system  is  not  a 
very  good  one.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  not  even  a  system  at  all  if  the  youth 
are  lost  track  of  completely  when  they 
leave  Cincinnati.  How  are  we  to  gage 
the  results  of  this  program  if  the  youth 
are  never  heard  from  again?  Consider¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  more  than  $9,000 
for  each  enrollee,  OEO  should  be  able  to 
keep  better  records. 

In  pointing  out  these  deficiencies,  I 
am  not  unaware  that  an  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude  would  inevitably  en¬ 
counter  difficulties  in  the  beginning. 
But  after  2  years  and  the  appropriation 
of  $2  y3  billion,  abuses,  scandals,  and 
waste  are  mounting  and  no  significant 
corrective  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
legislation. 

I  do  not  say  that  nothing  good  has 
come  out  of  the  expenditure  of  this  large 
sum.  The  Headstart  program  has  made 
some  strides  but,  here  again,  it  seems 
that  even  the  program  called  the  most 
successful  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  be¬ 
coming  mired  in  bureaucratic  confusion. 
When  we  balance  accomplishments  and 
failures  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
put  on  the  achievement  side  of  the  scale. 
If  politics  had  been  kept  out  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  war,  I  think  the  record  would  read 
a  lot  better. 

We  did  not  expect  miracles,  but  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  some  concrete  achieve¬ 
ments.  Instead,  we  have  needless  dupli¬ 
cation  of  existing  private,  State,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  programs,  extravagant  mismanage¬ 
ment,  inexcusable  instances  of  extremely 
poor  judgment  and  mounting  scandals. 
For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
own  backyard  in  Bridgeport  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  we  have  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  antipoverty  agency — ABCD — as  ex¬ 
citing  an  illustration  as  there  is  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  country  of  the  value 
and  validity  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  an  idea  and  as  an  activity. 

In  this  respect,  superintendent  of 
police,  Joseph  A.  Walsh,  has  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We  believe  that  the  ABCD  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been  a  major  factor  in  help¬ 
ing  to  reduce  juvenile  crime.  Without  the 
efforts  of  the  ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  getting  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  off  the  -  streets  and  into  productive 
work,  the  Bridgeport  crime  rate  might  have 
far  exceeded  the  6%  rise  registered  on  a 
statewide  basis  over  the  past  year. 

But  the  effect  of  the  ABCD  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  which  is  directed  by 
Charles  Tisdale  and  his  deputy,  James 
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L.  Carroll,  and  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga¬ 
nization  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  di¬ 
rected  by  Rev.  Louis  A.  Deprofio  goes  be¬ 
yond  a  contribution  to  crime  reduction. 

During  the  summer  of  1965,  360  young 
men  and  women  were  assigned  by  ABCD 
to  jobs  in  such  participating  agencies  in 
the  Greater  Bridgeport  region  as  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Boys’  Club  of 
Bridgeport,  the  department  of  public 
purchases,  the  board  of  education,  the 
Archbishop  Sheehan  Center,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  recreation,  the  Council 
of  Churches,  Goodwill  Industries,  and  the 
International  Institute. 

These  360  young  men  and  women  were 
chosen  from  among  1,295  who  clamored 
to  get  into  the  program.  They  variously 
served  as  everything  from  clerical  aids 
and  assistant  zookeepers  to  carpenter, 
glazier,  library,  and  recreational  aids — 
and  as  operators  of  mimeograph  and 
adding  machines. 

The  160  enrollees  of  the  CYO  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program  had  jobs 
in  the  local  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
schools.  They  performed  such  functions 
as  nurses  aid,  emergency  room  and 
ward  assistant,  and  clerical  aid.  Such 
employment  meant  that  50  percent  of  the 
school  dropouts  in  the  program  were 
placed  in  permanent  jobs  with  a  future. 
And  many  of  them  returned  to  school  in 
the  fall. 

More  than  200  of  ABCD’s  enrollees 
started  savings  accounts  for  the  first 
time:  one  young  man,  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  office  procedure,  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  course  in  accounting. 
Thirty-five  young  men  and  women,  who 
were  school  dropouts,  were  persuaded  to 
resume  their  studies — and  10  borderline 
cases  similarly  returned  to  the  classroom 
in  the  fall.  This  year’s  program  shows 
both  an  increase  in  scope  and  variety  in 
the  kind  of  benefits  the  enrollees  receive. 
This  year  there  are  700  of  them  including 
150  dropouts  of  the  hard-core  type. 
They  have  been  again  selected  from 
among  the  most  disadvantaged  youth  in 
Bridgeport — a  point  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  at  a  single  high  school — Bas- 
sick — the  vocational  guidance  counselor 
identified  324  young  men  and  women  as 
eligible  under  the  OEO  poverty  index. 

Now  when  we  combine  last  summer’s 
ABCD  program  with  that  of  last  fall  and 
of  this  summer,  we  find  that  more  than 
1,100  youth  have  been  or  are  enrolled 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  we 
have  the  following  gratifying  and  even 
startling  results: 

Seventy-five  school  dropouts,  with 
work  experience  and  discipline  gained 
from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
were  placed  in  full-time  jobs — some  as 
drill  press  and  grinder  operators  and  in 
machine  servicing  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  Avco,  Lycoming,  and 
National  Cash  Register;  others  were 
placed  as  machine  servicing  apprentices 
in  the  Coulter  &  McKenzie  Co.,  and 
others  in  State  and  municipal  civil  serv¬ 
ice  categories  ranging  from  highway 
maintenance  to  record  filing.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  National  Bank  has  hired  three 
teller  trainees  from  the  ABCD  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Co.  another  three  as  tabulat¬ 
ing  machine  operators.  In  the  current 


program,  two  are  enrollees  training  as 
IBM  operators;  five  as  mechanics’  assist¬ 
ants  at  the  Bridgeport  airport,  eight  as 
firemen  aids,  and  the  list  further  in¬ 
cludes  four  exterminator  assistants  and 
a  key  punch  operator. 

Typically,  too,  five  unwed  pregnant 
mothers  were  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  trained  as  clerk-typists  and  placed 
in  jobs:  Seven  parollees  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Reformatory  at  Cheshire  are 
getting  a  new  lease  on  live  in  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps — two  of  them  have 
already  been  placed  in  jobs,  and  one  of 
them  returned  to  Cheshire  as  an  “in¬ 
corrigible.”  A  young  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  resource  person,  Alfred 
Ribot,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  seven  in 
the  Nation  to  receive  the  Sargent  Shriver 
Scholarship  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
in  International  Living  and  is  now  in 
Calcutta  studying  the  lower  depths  of 
povei'ty  at  firsthand. 

Central  to  the  success  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is 
a  system  of  ABCD  intensive  1  to  1  coun¬ 
seling  under  which  each  enrollee  receives 
2  hours  a  week  of  highly  personalized 
attention  focused  upon  his  career  plans, 
his  aspirations,  his  educational  needs  to 
prepare  himself  for  something  more  than 
casual  jobs  with  their  lack  of  future. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  are  the 
group  counseling  sessions  in  which  en¬ 
rollees  frankly  exchange  their  views  and 
their  experiences.  As  a  result  of  this 
counseling  technique,  the  enrollees  have 
formed  in  their  own  “pockets  of  poverty” 
areas  their  own  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  councils.  These  deal  with  such 
neighborhood  problems  as  improvement 
of  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
traffic  control  and  other  questions  with 
which  the  Youth  Corps  enrollees  are  con¬ 
cerned  as  aware  and  responsible  young 
citizens. 

The  ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
counselor,  frequently  a  public  school 
teacher,  is  recruited  from  the  six  ABCD 
neighborhood  “pockets  of  poverty”  tar¬ 
get  areas.  ABCD  has  found  that  such  a 
counselor  tends  to  have  empathy  and 
understanding.  Since  he  has  conquered 
environmental  handicaps  confronting 
the  impoverished  youth  of  Bridgeport  to¬ 
day,  he  is  regarded  within  the  areas  a 
“somebody  who  has  made  it,”  and,  there¬ 
fore,  exerts  the  influence  of  example 
upon  the  youthful  residents  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

This  year  the  ABCD  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been  experimenting 
successfully  with  a  unique  educational 
component  designed  to  stimulate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  students  in  a  special  cur¬ 
riculum  for  which  250  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  youth  have  enrolled  and 
which  is  financed  through  title  I  funds 
under  the  Connecticut  State  Disadvan¬ 
taged  Children’s  Act.  For  2  days  a  week, 
and  without  pay,  the  enrollees  attend 
courses  which  include  communication 
and  language  skills  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  vocabulary  building  and  diction; 
training  in  business  procedures,  typing 
and  clerical  skills,  and  other  subjects. 

Recently  ABCD  Chairman  Leete  P. 
Doty  congratulated  the  enrollees  for 
“their  initiative  and  extra  effort  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program  without  pay 
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and  on  your  own  in  order  to  develop  your 
talents.” 

Bridgeport’s  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Hugh  C.  Curran,  has  told  the  ABCD 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  that  they 
are  “learning  and  having  a  good  time  of 
it.”  He  has  called  the  program  a  “highly 
valuable  experience.” 

The  response  to  this  special  educa¬ 
tional  program  has  been  far  beyond  any¬ 
body’s  expectations  in  terms  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  and  the  diligence  displayed  by 
the  250  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 

Moreover,  in  accord  with  the  ABCD 
doctrine  that  the  beneficiaries  of  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  upward  mobility,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  are  now  being  referred  to 
the  vocational  opportunity  center  which 
is  an  open-door  program  offering  courses 
in  electronic  assembly,  health  and  hospi¬ 
tal  services,  welding,  industrial  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  hotel  and  restaurant  work 
together  with  crash  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  communication  skills. 

This  vocational  opportunity  center  is 
a  joint  enterprise  of  the  Bridgeport 
Board  of  Education,  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Education,  and  ABCD. 
It  has  been  designed  to  train  both  young 
and  mature  men  and  women  in  those 
skills  now  in  demand  in  the  Bridgeport 
labor  market. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  at  this  center  obtain  simulated 
on-the-job  training  along  with  intensive 
classroom  instruction  in  everything  from 
reading  a  blueprint  to  neatness  of 
appearance.  The  training  received  from 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  in 
the  vocational  opportunity  center  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  preparation  either  for  a 
specific  job  in  industry,  commerce,  fi¬ 
nance,  or  in  public  service  areas  and  also 
serves  as  prologue  to  direct  on-the-job 
training  which  ABCD  is  emphasising  as 
a  part  of  its  projected  manpower  devel¬ 
opment  and  employment  program. 

This  program  seeks  to  encourage  up¬ 
ward  mobility  among  the  1,450  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  in  the  16  to  21  age  bracket 
in  the  Bridgeport  area,  along  with  adult 
employed  and  underemployed.  It  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  with  those  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Employment  Service,  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  and  ABCD 
neighborhood  offices  and  multiservice 
centers,  the  vocational  opportunity 
center,  and  the  youth  employment  and 
information  center,  together  with  other 
institutions  and  agencies  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  widest  feasible  spectrum  of 
training  facilities,  both  institutional  and 
on  the  job.  Here  again  the  accent  is 
upon  motivation,  counseling,  guidance, 
and  followup  to  place  the  individual, 
who  too  often  regards  himself  a  reject 
of  society,  into  the  mainstream  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  In  short,  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  in  Bridgeport,  does 
more  than  pay  wages  to  improve  the 
earning  power  of  low-income  families, 
to  encourage  the  completion  of  school¬ 
ing  or  to  instill  habits  of  discipline  and 
pride  in  work.  The  ABCD  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  is  not  a  handout  but 
a  handup.  It  is  an  opportunity- 
oriented  program  not  a  venture  in  phi- 
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lanthropy.  It  is  a  first,  solid  rung  on 
the  ladder  of  continuous  improvement 
of  the  individual’s  capacity  to  educate 
himself  further,  to  acquire  a  salable  skill 
and  to  keep  moving  up  on  the  socio¬ 
economic  ladder. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  those  Members  who  supported  the 
poverty  bill  in  1964  and  again  in  1965. 
The  other  day  I  took  the  time  to  go  back 
to  check  my  remarks  made  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  1965.  I  find  that 
I  had  doubts  then,  but  remained  willing 
to  give  the  program  a  chance  to  work. 
We  heard  the  argument  then  that  the 
program  had  to  go  through  its  period  of 
“growing  pains.”  Maybe  that  was  a 
valid  argument  in  1965.  That  excuse, 
however,  is  still  the  same  one  being  of¬ 
fered  in  1966  for  the  errors  and  failures 
of  the  poverty  program  today. 

No  one  can  be  against  the  lofty  pur¬ 
pose  proposed  for  the  program  in  1964, 
and  offered  again  as  the  objectives  in 
1965,  and  now  once  again  announced  as 
the  purpose  of  the  1966  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments. 

To  put  the  matter  in  different  lan¬ 
guage,  none  of  us  are  opposed  to  a  pov¬ 
erty  program  per  se.  We  certainly  are 
opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
program  has  been  managed,  or,  to  use 
the  more  accurate  expression,  misman¬ 
aged.  We  all  know  about  the  excessive 
administration  expenses  and  salaries 
which  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
small  part  of  the  money  that  finally  goes 
to  the  poor.  There  are  far  too  many 
supergrade  positions.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  there  is  about  1  super¬ 
grade  position  to  about  1,000  civilian 
employees.  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  there  is  1  supergrade  posi¬ 
tion  to  less  than  25  employees. 

The  bitterest  critics  of  the  program 
have  described  it  as  the  most  ingenious 
and  grandiose  program  of  give  away  of 
all  time,  exceeding  even  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  have  not  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  devote  the  time,  or  had  the  means 
to  study  all  of  the  operations  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  an  extent  that  I  could  agree 
with  this  charge.  But  I  can  agree  and 
do  know  that  much  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  leveled  against  the  program  is 
well  taken.  If  the  program  had,  in  fact, 
worked  well  for  our  district,  and  had 
been  managed  well,  then  surely  some¬ 
time  at  some  point  preceding  debate  on 
this  bill,  we  would  have  received  sub¬ 
stantial  correspondence  in  support  of  the 
program.  As  it  was,  the  only  voice  of 
support  came  from  those  working  on  or 
for  some  of  the  individual  projects  of  the 
poverty  program. 

In  the  early  summer  I  mailed  out 
about  55,000  opinion  polls,  or  question¬ 
naires.  Contained  In  the  poll  were  four 
questions  relating  to  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  question  asked  whether 
our  people  would  favor  an  increase  in  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  program.  Only  4 
percent  responded  in  the  affirmative; 
the  second  question  asked  whether  they 
approved  an  appropriation  of  an  equal 
amount  for  1966.  Twenty-two  percent 
answered  to  this  choice  of  alternatives. 
The  third  question  asked  for  views  on 
a  decrease  in  poverty  appropriations. 


Thirty  percent  responded  in  favor  of  a 
decrease  in  the  appropriation.  Question 
four  inquired  about  abolishing  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Forty-two  percent  were  in  favor 
of  suspending  the  program  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  responses 
will  show  that  a  total  of  72  percent  were 
in  favor  of  either  decreasing  or  abolish¬ 
ing  the  program  while  only  4  percent 
were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
could  be  asked  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
Congressman  to  oppose  a  program  that 
has  channeled  some  money  into  his  con¬ 
gressional  district  and  which  holds  the 
promise  to  continue  to  allocate  money 
to  his  congressional  district.  My  answer 
is  that  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
time  must  come  when  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  must  look  not  alone  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “point  with  pride”  to  the  money 
allocated  to  his  district,  but  must  face 
up  to  stern  reality  and  be  willing  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessity  to  “view  with  alarm” 
the  manner  of  management,  or  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  use  of  such  funds  as  well 
as  their  inflationary  effect  at  a  time  of 
full  employment. 

I  supported  what  has  been  described 
as  the  opportunity  crusade,  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
the  minority  party  enjoys  no  monopoly 
on  the  philosophy  contained  in  such  a 
proposal  which  was  the  essence  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  can  say  this  be¬ 
cause  the  files  in  my  office  will  show 
that  as  early  as  last  May  when  we  began 
to  receive  mail  in  opposition  to  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  I  said  again  and  again  in 
answer  to  letters  and  countinued  on 
through  the  summer  to  say  that  there 
were  some  good  projects  or  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  the  poverty  program.  I 
said  in  my  letters  there  was  no  reason  to 
abandon  all  of  the  projects  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  I 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  these  good 
projects  should  be  retained  and  per¬ 
petuated  under  the  old  established  de¬ 
partments  of  Cabinet-level  rank  or  in¬ 
dividual  agencies,  or  among  long  estab¬ 
lished  independent  agencies  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  program  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  along  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  policy  committee  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  finally  in 
August  got  around  to  a  public  pronoun¬ 
cement  of  the  identical  proposal  my  of¬ 
fice  had  made  in  May.  I  mention  this 
only  to  make  clear  that  some  of  us  who 
believe  there  may  be  good  projects  in 
the  overall  program,  also  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  very  strongly  there  should  be  re¬ 
tained  and  run  by  the  old  established  de¬ 
partments  and  the  other  projects  abol¬ 
ished.  We  had  advanced  these  views 
long  before  the  Johnny-some-latelies, 
who  now  offer  their  plan  as  a  substitute 
for  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  there 
are  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country  of 
ours.  But  the  way  we  are  going  about 
the  elimination  of  poverty  under  this 
present  program  is  not  the  sensible  way. 
To  state  the  matter  differently,  there  is 


a  right  way  to  fight  poverty  and  a  wrong 
way  and  I  submit  that  we  have  been 
going  about  this  the  wrong  way. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  tried 
to  eliminate  poverty  by  supporting  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
as  well  as  the  manpower  retraining  leg¬ 
islation.  Over  the  years  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  public  works  program  and  the 
economic  development  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  ac¬ 
celerated  public  works  program.  But, 
bear  in  mind  these  programs  provide 
payrolls  for  productive  work  performed. 
These  wages  had  a  quick  feedback  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  economy.  All  of  these 
programs  had  one  outstanding  differ¬ 
ence  or  distinction  from  the  poverty 
program  in  that  they  were  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

Each  of  these  programs  was  a  perma¬ 
nent  investment  rather  than  a  make- 
work  project  without  any  lasting  or  per¬ 
manent  value.  It  seemed  to  me  that  by 
means  of  these  investments  we  had  the 
sensible  way  to  attack  poverty,  rather 
than  by  the  high  salaries  paid  to  social 
workers  who  would  gather  themselves 
together  to  sit  down  to  figure  out  schem¬ 
es  for  new  projects  that  for  too  fre¬ 
quently  inspire  the  sharp  criticism  that 
has  been  directed  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

The  mail  coming  into  our  office  over 
the  past  year  has  again  and  again  stated 
the  program  has  let  our  country’s  poor 
people  down  after  giving  them  clever 
slogans  and  false  promises.  False  prom¬ 
ises  are  worse  than  none  at  all.  If  the 
war  on  poverty  had  been  built  around  a 
series  of  tough,  meaningful  programs,  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  appropriate  estab¬ 
lished  agencies,  then  today  these  expend¬ 
itures  would  be  producing  some  results. 
No  one  can  say  the  poverty  program  has 
been  lacking  in  funds.  There  is  enough 
money  which  has  been  incredibly  mis¬ 
spent.  If  this  money  had  been  well  ad¬ 
ministered,  none  of  those  who  now  claim 
the  defense  of  “growing  pains”  would 
have  to  interpose  such  a  defense.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  much  of  the  money 
is  not  really  benefiting  the  poor  but  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  administrators  and 
social  workers  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
program. 

Some  of  the  most  critical  mail  that  I 
have  ever  received  in  my  office  has,  had 
as  its  subject  matter,  the  LeRoi  Jones 
Black  Arts  Repertory  Theater  in  Harlem. 
Some  of  my  constituents  observed  that  if 
their  Congressman  could  support  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind,  then  he  should  also 
ask  for  a  project  to  be  established  to 
teach  constituents  how  to  hate  a  Con¬ 
gressman  also  could  authorize  money  for 
the  LeRoi  Jones  Theater  to  espouse  the 
hating  of  white  people. 

When  I  complained  to  the  OEO  about 
LeRoi  Jones  I  received  only  a  very  weak 
apology  to  the  effect  that  the  central 
office  of  OEO  had  no  control  over  the 
program  which  was  approved  in  Harlem. 
When  I  complained  again  about  this 
antiwhite  hate  theater  the  central  office 
from  OEO  finally  came  around  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  Harlem  theater  was  a 
mistake  and  that  Jones  would  get  no 
more  money.  Yet  remember,  he  had  re- 
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ceived  a  grant  of  $40,000  as  originally 
reported  but  in  the  debate  of  this  bill  on 
last  Tuesday  it  is  suggested  the  total 
grant  was  actually  $115,000. 

One  of  the  noble  and  lofty  innovations 
which  was  made  a  part  of  the  original 
legislation  was  the  participation  of  the 
poor  at  the  policymaking  level.  I  now 
must  question  whether  this  arrangement 
has  worked  successfully.  Certainly  it  is 
now  in  order  to  ask  the  question  “How 
can  it  be  expected  the  poor  can  sudden¬ 
ly  become  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
their  fellows,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  manage  successfully  their  own 
affairs? 

For  fear  of  leaving  the  impression  that 
all  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poverty  program  are 
lacking  in  good  intention  or  without 
dedication  I  think  I  should  correct  that 
by  saying  that  we  have  a  well-managed 
regional  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  sin¬ 
gle  out  for  praise  the  work  of  the  top  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  that  office,  Don  Thoma¬ 
son.  He  is  not  one  of  those  whose  salary 
was  doubled  when  he  took  his  new  job. 
He  is  a  good  administrator.  He  had  held 
important  posts  and  had  a  proven  record 
in  management  and  administration.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  our  State  and  managed  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  State 
fairs  in  the  Nation.  My  hat  is  off  for  his 
efforts  to  try  to  improve  the  poverty 
program  and  to  do  his  level  best  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  projects  and  programs.  In  every 
instance  when  I  have  complained  to  him 
he  has  given  me  a  straightforward  and 
honest  answer  and  not  the  kind  of  weak 
and  apologetic  answers  I  have  received 
from  others. 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  should 
be  included  in  these  remarks  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  reasons  why  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  reduced.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  inflation.  Who  can  deny 
that  the  spending  provided  by  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  no  matter  how  worthwhile 
the  objectives  may  be,  contributes  to  the 
inflationary  process?  Right  on  the  heels 
of  this  question,  is  another  inquiry  that 
must  be  answered — how  can  we  square  a 
program  of  this  kind  at  this  time  when 
there  is  full  employment  during  a  time  of 
prosperity.  Quite  a  lot  has  been  written 
about  the  Watts  riots.  It  has  been  said 
there  might  be  a  repetition  of  these  riots 
if  the  poverty  program  in  that  area  was 
not  beefed  up  or  expanded.  The  harsh 
facts  are  that  at  the  time  when  the  Watts 
riots  occurred  there  was  page  after  page 
of  help-wanted  ads  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  This  brings  us  right  back  to 
the  proposition  that  the  best  way  to  cure 
poverty  is  to  spend  money  on  education, 
housing,  and  public  works,  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  means  for  permanent 
employment  and  which  result  in  per¬ 
manent  investments  or  things  of  value 
for  the  future  rather  than  simply  putting 
some  money  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  want  to  accept 
work  when  it  is  offered. 

All  of  us  should  remember  as  we  vote 
on  this  program  this  year  it  is  against  a 
background  of  full  employment.  We 
must  also  remember  that  we  are  at  war 
in  southeast  Asia.  Surely  one  vrar  at  a 
time  is  enough. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
day  is  long  past  when  any  thinking  per¬ 
son  can  regard  poverty  as  a  problem 
which  affects  only  the  impoverished. 
Poverty  and  the  various  factors  which 
create  and  nourish  it  are  unquestionably 
a  national  problem. 

I  do  not  think  many  people  question 
the  fact  that  appropriate  and  proper  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  who  legitimately  need 
it  and  can  benefit  from  it  is  an  invest¬ 
ment — not  a  gift.  Antipoverty  programs 
can  and  should  enable  those  participat¬ 
ing  not  only  to  obtain  more  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  society  but  to  make  a  far  greater 
contribution  to  it.  This  is  unlikely  to 
be  accomplished,  however,  unless  such 
programs  are  wisely  planned  and  care¬ 
fully  administered,  so  as  to  truly  help 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Some  programs  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  have  ac¬ 
complished  worthwhile  results.  They 
have  been  described  already  during  this 
debate.  Unfortunately,  because  of  so 
much  unwise  planning  and  inexcusable 
administrative  blunders,  the  successes 
have  been  overbalanced  by  failures,  and 
the  results  of  a  $200,000  investigation  of 
the  program  have  never  been  disclosed. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  a  man 
still  on  parole  from  two  life  sentences 
and  three  30-year  prison  terms  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  business  manager  of  a  federally 
financed  Headstart  program  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  In  fact,  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicated  that  OEO  officials  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  take  the  job.  Moreover, 
after  the  situation  was  disclosed  by  a 
television  station,  OEO  officials  publicly 
defended  the  hiring  of  the  paroled 
man — so  paroled,  incidentally,  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  county  of 
his  residence  during  the  term  of  his  pa¬ 
role. 

OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  repri¬ 
manded  the  OEO  officials  concerned  and 
promised  that  action  was  being  taken  to 
prevent  any  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future.  However,  the  North  Carolina 
situation  is  only  one  of  two  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  extremely  bad  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  displayed. 

It  is  inconconceivable  to  me  that  any 
competent  subordinate  could  make  the 
error  made  in  the  North  Carolina  case 
and  still  retain  his  job.  Then,  after 
making  the  mistake,  and  while  I  was 
awaiting  an  explanation  from  OEO  Di¬ 
rector  Shriver,  they  went  to  all  lengths 
through  the  press  to  defend  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  they  almost  bragged 
about  it  by  saying,  in  substance,  that  It 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do  since  the  man 
himself  was  being  rehabilitated. 

The  known  facts  concerning  the  so- 
called  antipoverty  program  disclose  be¬ 
yond  any  question  entirely  too  much 
waste,  as  well  as  politics,  and  too  much 
confusion.  Primarily  I  believe  OEO 
programs  are  unnecessarily  duplicated 
or  overlap  programs  being  carried  on  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  What  disturbs 
me  as  much  as  anything  is  the  fact  that 
the  program  does  not  seem  to  be  helping 
people  who  need  help.  Although  one- 
half  the  poor  people  in  the  country  live 
in  the  rural  areas,  only  10  percent  of  the 
poverty  funds  have  gone  to  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  basic  defects  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  what  we 
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in  the  Congress  have  too  often  given  to 
executive  agencies — a  blank  check  for  all 
kinds  of  programs.  Once  committed  to 
what  OEO  has  started,  good  or  bad,  it  is 
hard  to  do  much  about  it. 

In  fact,  this  legislation  now  gives  the 
Director  of  the  “war  on  poverty”  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  use  tax  funds  to 
support  private  activities,  organizations, 
and  institutions,  including  churches 
without  strict  accountability  of  funds. 
Where  does  the  Congress  get  the  right 
to  grant  such  authority  to  anyone? 

It  has  already  been  established  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  funds  goes  to 
pay  salaries  of  officials  at  all  levels,  with 
too  little  getting  to  the  poor.  This  year, 
salaries  of  Federal  office  holders  alone 
will  total  over  $57  million,  and  1,557  of 
the  Federal  poverty  employees  will  get 
over  $10,619. 

At  least  another  $150  million  will  be 
spent  for  redtape  administration  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  if  people  are 
employed  to  do  a  job  they  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  paid  adequately.  What  I  ques¬ 
tion  most  about  employees  are  the  num¬ 
bers  employed,  the  titles  used,  and  the 
total  money  spent. 

The  Job  Corps  and  other  youth  pro¬ 
grams,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  run  far 
more  efficiently  by  local  and  State  school 
systems.  At  this  time  the  Job  Corps  is 
costing  between  $9,000  and  $12,000  per 
boy  or  girl  for  1  year.  What  is  worse, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  very 
poor  record  of  preparing  them  for  jobs. 
It  is  time  we  realize  that  the  poor  want 
jobs  for  which  they  can  qualify.  They 
need  training,  often  in  the  most  basic 
skills.  Yet,  provision  for  occupational 
training  and  basic  education  is  not  re¬ 
quired. 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  only  10  percent  of  enrollees  re¬ 
ceive  training.  As  someone  has  already 
asked:  Will  90  percent  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Adult  Corps  enrollees  be  similarly 
neglected?  In  fact,  very  few  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  this  help  are  getting  it. 
Twenty  seven  thousand  enrollees  from 
all  over  the  country  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Having  spent  over  $2  billion  in  2  years, 
the  war  on  poverty  apparently  is  not  able 
to  produce  a  single  person  truly  lifted 
from  poverty — unless  it  is  one  of  the 
higher  paid  officials. 

According  to  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Celebrezze  in  1964,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  over  $30  bil¬ 
lion  each  year  on  programs  to  prevent 
poverty.  Is  it  not  the  sensible  thing  to 
do — to  improve  these  existing  programs, 
instead  of  continuing  a  futile  and  failing 
“war  on  poverty”  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act?  A  proper  redirecting 
and  better  use  of  existing  programs 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  approach. 

I  had  mixed  emotions  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  first  passed  the  Congress. 
However,  when  certain  amendments  were 
adopted — such  as  the  one  giving  each 
State  Governor  a  veto,  and  when  seem¬ 
ingly  reasonable  policy  commitments 
were  made  by  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion — many  of  us  were  hopeful  that  this 
experiment  would  pay  off.  Even  before 
the  first  appropriations  were  voted,  it 
became  obvious  that  OEO  would  use  a 
blank  check  and  embark  upon  too  many 
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things  at  too  high  a  cost  with  too  much 
duplication  of  existing  programs. 

It  soon  appeared  to  me  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  “stop,  look,  and  listen”  to 
see  what  it  had  done  and  where  it  was 
going.  It  still  is  not  too  late  to  do  this. 

My  concern  and  your  concern,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  for  our  less  fortunate  citizens — 
although  frankly  I  have  never  appreci¬ 
ated  describing  them  as  in  poverty  be¬ 
cause  in  so  many  ways,  other  than  ma¬ 
terial,  many  of  them  are  the  richest  and 
finest  people  I  know.  With  proper  study 
planning  and  effort  much  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  might  still  be  salvaged 
and  made  a  serviceable  tool  for  helping 
the  poor,  but  the  Republican  substitute  is 
not  the  answer.  If  adopted,  before  it 
has  run  its  course  long,  it  may  well  cost 
far  more  money  and  result  in  even  more 
abuses  than  the  present  program. 

In  fact,  to  even  talk  about  transferring 
the  “Headstart”  and  other  educational 
programs  to  the  supervision  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Howe  is  like  waving  a  red  flag 
in  the  eyes  of  a  bull — so  far  as  my  people 
are  concerned.  We  have  had  enough 
of  his  so-called  educational  guidelines 
which  he  and  his  agents  have  used  to 
exceed  the  authority  granted  him  by  any 
law,  including  civil  rights. 

I  have  already  seen  programs  under 
this  act  held  up  by  the  OEO  Director 
until  his  board  of  bureaucrats  were  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  particular  percentage  of  in¬ 
tegration  had  been  effected  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  school  building  used.  Our  people  of 
both  races  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
desegregation,  but  they  will  never  accept 
“forced  integration.”  They  have  ac¬ 
cepted  “freedom  of  choice.”  What  is 
more  democratic? 

If  this  program  is  to  continue,  maybe 
the  Headstart  and  other  portions  thereof 
ought  someday  to  be  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  not  until  that  agency  is 
headed  by  a  commissioner  and  staffed 
by  human  beings  who  know  something 
about  the  facts  of  life,  people  who  will 
abide  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws 
they  administer.  This  they  are  not  now 
doing.  They  are  ignoring  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They  have 
made  their  own  law,  and  called  them 
guidelines. 

Thus,  I  cannot  support  the  substitute 
in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit — 
even  if  on  its  face  it  appears  to  cost  less. 
I  am  afraid  the  substitute  is  just  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  some  to  avoid  giving  appear¬ 
ances  of  being  against  the  fight  to  eradi¬ 
cate  poverty.  We  all  want  to  help  the 
poor.  We  also  want  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  agencies  and 
institutions  are  annually  spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  a  multitude  of  so- 
called  anti-poverty  programs.  If  these 
could  be  better  used  and  coordinated  and 
more  sharply  aimed  at  the  prevention, 
as  well  as  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
such  legislation  as  this  could  be  avoided. 

Under  existing  programs — Federal, 
State,  and  local — the  first  need  of  the 
poor  is  a  decent  job.  Consequently,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  improve  present  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  unskilled,  unemployed,  and 
underemployed  citizens. 


We  need  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate 
all  related  programs,  especially  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  educational  ones,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  accomplishing 
their  goal  of  reaching  the  right  people 
in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  in 
life. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  this  legislation 
nor  the  substitute  proposed,  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problems  of  the  poor.  We 
will  never  solve  the  problem,  but  we  can 
help  alleviate  it  if  we  will  sincerely  take 
the  kind  of  inventory  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  responsibilities  of  everyone  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  and 
then  in  an  orderly,  nonpolitical  way, 
take  such  steps  as  are  then  necessary. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  explain  my  motion  to  recommit. 
As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  amendments 
have  been  offered.  My  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  will  be  the  substitute  that  I  offered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5-minute  rule, 
with  two  changes.  One  is  to  include  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps 
to  30,000  enrollees.  The  other  is  to  in¬ 
clude  the  bail  bond  amendment  similar 
to  that  which  was  just  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  bail  bond  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  all-inclusive.  It  would 
preclude  OEO  from  paying  for  any  bail 
with  Federal  funds  for  anyone  charged 
with  a  crime.  As  we  all  know,  when 
someone  from  the  military,  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  is  apprehended  in  a 
community  outside  of  a  post,  camp,  or 
station,  no  military  official  can  go  down 
to  the  authorities  and  pay  U.S.  funds  to 
provide  bail  for  the  accused.  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  Job  Corps 
trainees  or  anybody  else  under  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  OEO  should  be  treated  any 
differently  from  the  military. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  briefly  to  explain  what  my  sub¬ 
stitute  does.  It  will  provide  for  $300  mil¬ 
lion  less  money  than  the  committee  bill 
does.  It  includes  the  amendment  which 
would  not  permit  a  person  to  remain  in 
the  Job  Corps  if  he  were  convicted  of  a 
felony.  It  includes  the  $5,000  limitation 
on  an  individual  who  is  in  the  Job  Corps. 
It  provides  for  an  Industry  Youth  Corps 
so  that  the  young  people  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  will  not  only  be 
trained  in  the  county  courthouse  or  by 
the  Conservation  Department  but  also 
can  get  jobs  and  training  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  It  provides  for  the  military  ca¬ 
reer  centers  so  that  the  young  men  who 
want  to  fit  themselves  mentally  and 
physically  for  a  military  career  can  re¬ 
ceive  that  kind  of  training  voluntarily. 
What  it  does  is  divide  up  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  money  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  people  who  are  in  rural  areas  and 
those  in  urban  areas,  so  that  the  rural 
areas  would  have  enough  money  to  run 
their  community  action  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  mean  that 
for  about  46  percent  of  the  poor  people 


who  live  in  rural  areas,  this  would  insure 
that  the  money  needed  to  help  in  the 
community  action  program  would  be 
made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  additionally,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  motion  to  recommit  would 
transfer  all  of  the  activities  of  OEO  to 
the  existing  agencies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  community  action  program  and 
VISTA.  This  means  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  facets  of  this  program  would  go 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

It  means  that  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  means  that  the  loans  which 
are  made  to  support  poor  fanners  would 
go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  V,  for  the 
purposes  of  welfare  recipients,  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  I  believe  will  correct  most 
of  the  abuses  that  we  have  seen  existing 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
these  last  2  years  and  will  permit  us  to 
go  forward  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  poor 
people  of  this  country,  to  train  and  teach 
them  in  the  ways  and  means  that  they 
might  rise  out  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  words,  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  if  adopted  would  per¬ 
mit  the  poor  to  get  out  of  poverty  and 
it  will  provide  more  money  in  fighting 
this  battle  because  of  the  involvement  of 
the  States  and  private  industry  in  this 
effort  than  has  not  been  heretofore 
utilized,  a  program  which  we  call  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
motion  to  recommit,  it  is  the  same  mo¬ 
tion  that  we  have  voted  down  at  least 
upon  three  occasions  during  the  last  2 
days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  good  things 
that  they  propose  to  do  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  are  contained  in  the  bill  now 
pending  before  you. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  made  up  of  all  of  the 
things  that  we  have  voted  against  at 
least  three  times  in  this  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  the  last  3  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  923,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Ashbrook 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  alter  line  7,  insert: 

“LIMITATION  OF  SUPERGRADES 

“Sec.  608.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  Of  the  positions  approved  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
field  offices,  positions  in  the  classification 
category  of  GS  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
one  hundred  employees.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  257,  nays  108,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  318] 

YEAS — 257 


Abbitt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hosmer 

Abemethy 

Davis,  Wls. 

Hull 

Adair 

de  la  Garza 

Hungate 

Adams 

Delaney 

Hutchinson 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Ichord 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Devine 

Jacobs 

Anderson, 

Diggs 

Jarman 

Tenn. 

Dole 

Joelson 

Andrews, 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Glenn 

Dorn 

Jonas 

Andrews, 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Ala. 

N.  Dak. 

Downing 

Jones,  N.C. 

Arends 

Dulski 

Keith 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kelly 

Ashley 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

King,  Utah 

Ashmore 

Dwyer 

Kornegay 

Ayres 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kunkel 

Bandstra 

Ellsworth 

Kupferman 

Baring 

Erlenborn 

Laird 

Bates 

Everett 

Langen 

Battin 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Belcher 

Fallon 

Leggett 

BeU 

Feighan 

Lennon 

Bennett 

Findley 

Lipscomb 

Berry 

Fino 

Long,  La. 

Betts 

Flynt 

McCulloch 

Bray 

Foley 

McMillan 

Brock 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Macdonald 

Broomfield 

Fountain 

MacGregor 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Frelinghuysen 

Mahon 

ence  J„  Jr. 

Frledel 

Mailliard 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Marsh 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Buchanan 

Fuqua 

Mathias 

Burke 

Garmatz 

Matthews 

Burleson 

Gathings 

May 

Burton,  Utah 

Glaimo 

Michel 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Goodell 

Mills 

Cahill 

Grabowskt 

Mize 

Cal  lan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moeller 

Callaway 

Grider 

Moore 

Carey 

Gross 

Morris 

Casey 

Grover 

Morton 

Cederberg 

Gurney 

Mosher 

Chamberlain 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Natcher 

Clancy 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Clausen, 

Hall 

O’Brien 

Don  H. 

Halleck 

O’Hara,  I1L 

Clawson,  Del 

Halpern 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Cleveland 

Hamilton 

Ottlnger 

Collier 

Hanley 

Passman 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Conable 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pelly 

Conte 

Hansen,  Wash- 

Phlibin 

Cooley 

Hardy 

Pickle 

Corbett 

Harsha 

Pike 

Craley 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Poff 

Cramer 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Culver 

Hays 

Pucinskl 

Cunningham 

Henderson 

Quie 

Curtin 

Herlong 

Quillen 

Curtis 

Hicks 

Race 

Dague 

Horton 

Randall 

Redlin 

Skubitz 

Van  Deerlin 

Reid,  Ill. 

Slack 

Vanik 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vigorito 

Reifel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vivian 

Reinecke 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Va. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Springer 

Watkins 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Stafford 

Watson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Staggers 

Watts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stalbaum 

Weltner 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stanton 

Whalley 

Roudebush 

Steed 

White,  Tex. 

Roush 

Stratton 

Whitener 

Rumsfeld 

Stubblefield 

Whitten 

Satterfield 

Sweeney 

Widnall 

Saylor 

Talcott 

Williams 

Schisler 

Taylor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Schmidhauser 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Schneebeli 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Schweiker 

Tenzer 

Wydler 

Secrest 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Yates 

Senner 

Tuck 

Younger 

Shipley 

Tupper 

Zablocki 

Shriver 

Tuten 

Sikes 

Ullman 

NAYS— 108 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Olson,  Minn. 

Blatnik 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Boggs 

Hechler 

Pepper 

Boland 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Bolling 

Holifield 

Price 

Brademas 

Holland 

Rees 

Brooks 

Huot 

Resnick 

Burton,  Calif. 

Irwin 

Reuss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cameron 

Karsten 

Roberts 

Celler 

Karth 

Rodino 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clevenger 

Keogh 

Ronan 

Cohelan 

King,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Kirwan 

Rostenkowski 

Corman 

Krebs 

Roybal 

Daniels 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Dawson 

Love 

St  Germain 

Dingell 

McCarthy 

St.  Onge 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

Scheuer 

Edwards,  Calif.  McFall 

Sickles 

Farbstein 

McGrath 

Sisk 

Farnsley 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Farnum 

Mackie 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fascell 

Madden 

Todd 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Trimble 

Fogarty 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Ford, 

Miller 

Udall 

William  D. 

Minish 

Waldie 

Fraser 

Mink 

White,  Idaho 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Charles  H. 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Young 

Gilligan 

Murphy,  Ill. 

NOT  VOTING— 67 


Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Murray 

Andrews, 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Nedzi 

George  W. 

Hebert 

O'Konski 

Aspinall 

Howard 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bolton 

Jennings 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Bow 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pirnie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Poage 

Cabell 

Kee 

Pool 

Carter 

King,  N.Y. 

Purcell 

Chelf 

Kluczynski 

Robison 

Daddario 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Denton 

McClory 

Roncalio 

Derwinski 

McDade 

Scott 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Selden 

Dow 

McVicker 

Stephens 

Dyal 

Mackay 

Thomas 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Fisher 

Minshall 

Utt 

Gettys 

Monagan 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Gray 

Morrison 

Willis 

Greigg 

Morse 

Wright 

Gubser 

Moss 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 


Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr:  Selden  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mi-.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lan¬ 
drum. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Greigg  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Messrs.  ASHLEY,  VAN  DEERLIN, 
O’HARA  of  Illinois,  TENZER,  HAGEN  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  KELLY  changed 
their  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Quie  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
15111,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  Act  of  1966’. 

"findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
“Sec.  2.  It  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that, 
in  spite  of  the  impressive  historical  record  of 
this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  to  our  citizens,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers  and 
lndigeneous  backgrounds  too  often  inhibit 
the  full  development  of  individual  potential. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  launch 
a  program  with  compelling  and  persuasive 
objectives.  A  realistic  program  to  help  re¬ 
store  dignity  and  hope  to  those  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  sustain  themselves  in  modern  society 
is  our  urgent  Imperative.  A  program  which 
merely  raises  expectations  and  administra¬ 
tive  salaries  without  meaningful  results  fails 
to  meet  the  dynamic  requirements  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  Those  citizens  who  are  to  be  served 
by  government  programs  must  have  a  signifl- 
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cant  role  In  helping  themselves.  Expendi¬ 
tures  by  government  to  do  things  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  rather  than  in  partnership  witn 
beneficiaries,  is  a  miscarriage  of  the  true 
congressional  purpose  of  dignifying  human 
lives. 

“It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  these  individuals  at  low 
levels  of  income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  necessary  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  above  the  levels  of  poverty. 

“To  accomplish  this  objective  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  needs  of  the  very 
young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible  and 
diverse  programs  emphasizing  education, 
health,  strengthening  of  the  family  and  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
individual  participation.  Community  action, 
involving  the  poor  at  policymaking  levels 
with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and  ex¬ 
perience,  is  the  indispensible  ingredient  of 
success.  Permanent,  productive  jobs,  with 
personal  dignity  and  independence,  must  be 
provided  primarily  by  private  enterprise.  It 
is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  edu¬ 
cate  and  provide  incentives.  All  levels  of 
government  must  participate  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  way.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  Act  shall  launch  an  opportunity  crusade 
for  the  isolated  Americans  imprisoned  by 
poverty. 

"titxe  i — JOB  CORPS 
“Part  A — General 
“Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  residential  centers  to  assist  young 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
their  present  family  or  community  environ¬ 
ments  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  to  increase  their  skills  for  em¬ 
ployment,  to  enhance  their  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  programs  of  education,  training, 
and  work  experience,  and  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  jobs  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

“Job  Corps 

“Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established 
a  Job  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered,  in  coordination  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Secretary”) . 

“Composition  of  the  Job  Corps 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  not  to  exceed  30,000  young  men  and 
women  who — 

“(1)  have,  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  at¬ 
tained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two, 

“(2)  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  are  natives  and  citizens  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
as  nonimmigrants  or  as  parolees  under  sec¬ 
tion  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

“(3)  meet  such  other  standards  of  en¬ 
rollment  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and 

“(4)  have  agreed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  an  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  in  special 
cases. 

“Allowance  and  Maintenance 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 


for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  en¬ 
rollees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes. 

"(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month 
of  satisfactory  participation  therein  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  or  her  family  and  any  sum  so  paid 
shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an 
equal  amount  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event 
of  the  enrollee’s  death  during  the  period  of 
his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any  un¬ 
paid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f ) . 
“Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif¬ 
ically  provided  in  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.) ,  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes 
to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

“(c)(1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee”  as  defined 
in  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  ah  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  dining 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  or  supervision 
of  the  Corps. 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  disability  accruing  after  the  individ¬ 
ual  concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5 
U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)  (1)  of 
the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shall 
apply  to  enrollees. 

“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

“(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

“(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  in  computing  strength  under 


any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services 
or  in  computing  the  percentage  authorized 
by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“ Part  B — Skill  centers 
“Establishment  of  Centers 
“Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  skill 
centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided,  wherever  possible,  under 
simulated  or  actual  employment  conditions, 
education,  training,  and  other  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  the  motivation,  work 
discipline,  and  the  skills  necessary  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  a  vocation  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Job  Corps. 

“Operation  of  Centers 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  skill 
centers  provided  for  in  this  part  through 
contracts  with  private  industry. 

“(b)  Contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  profits  accru¬ 
ing  thereunder  are  reasonable  and  subject  to 
renegotiation  in  the  event  they  are  excessive 
for  any  reason,  as  determined  under  stand¬ 
ards  which  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

“Part  C — Conservation  centers 
“Establishment  of  Centers 
“Sec.  121.  Tire  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  in  rural  areas  at  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  provide,  in  coordination  with 
other  manpower  development  and  training 
programs  under  his  jurisdiction,  for  basic 
education,  training,  motivation,  and  work 
discipline  of  youths  who  (1)  are  so  deficient 
in  education,  skills  and  work  habits,  that 
they  are  unable  to  qualify  for  acceptance  in 
skill  centers  or  other  applicable  manpower 
development  and  training  programs,  or  (2) 
indicate  a  special  interest  in  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreational  activities  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  pursuit  and  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
other  programs  because  of  educational 
deficiencies. 

“Operation  of  Centers 
“Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  conservation  centers  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas.  Enrollees  in  conservation  centers 
shall  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility, 
and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical 
survey  program  involving  surveys  and  maps 
of  existing  vegetation  and  investigations  of 
the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities. 

“Part  D — Military  Career  Centers 
“Establishment  of  Centers 
“Sec.  131.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  military  career 
centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  military 
service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  operated 
as  to  equip  the  enrollees  for  a  successful 
military  career. 

“Enrollment  in  Centers 
“Sec.  132.  Enrollees  in  military  career 
centers  shall  be  persons  who  (1)  have  evi¬ 
denced  an  interest  in  the  possiblity  of  quali¬ 
fying  for  a  military  career  or  have  expresed 
a  special  preference  to  become  an  enrollee  in 
the  military  career  center  and  (2)  are  not 
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qualified  for  military  service,  but  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  qualified  for  such  serv¬ 
ice  through  preparation  received  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  career  center. 

“Operation  of  Centers 
“Sex:.  133.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  full  and  complete  authority  to  design, 
program,  and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  shall  have  complete  authority 
over  enroll ees  in  said  center.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor’s  sole  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  military  career  centers  shall  be  the 
screening  and  referral  of  applicants. 

“ Part  E— Administrate™, 

“Selection  and  Assignment  of  Enroll  ees 
“Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  in  the 
Job  Corps.  He  shall  select  for  enrollment 
only  persons  he  believes  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  benefit  from  education  or  training  in 
any  other  facility  or  program  and  require 
a  change  of  family  or  community  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
education  or  training. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for 
enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  Corps 
shall  undergo  physical  and  mental  exam¬ 
inations  under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appro¬ 
priate  State  bureaus  of  identification  to  de¬ 
termine  any  parole  or  probationary  restric¬ 
tions  that  may  apply  to  individual  appli¬ 
cants.  Applicants  shall  be  finger  printed  in 
accordance  with  procedures  followed  for  mili¬ 
tary  inductees,  and  inquiry  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  determine 
criminal  violations  by  said  applicant,  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  pending  against  said  applicant, 
or  other  similar  information.  Criminal  vio¬ 
lations  by  said  applicant  shall  not  disqualify 
the  applicant  from  the  Job  Corps  but  special 
evaluation  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  said 
applicant’s  problems  shall  be  made  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  suitable  treatment  and  han¬ 
dling. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  any  time  a  Job  Corps  center  established 
more  than  six  months  has  more  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  than  it  has  enrollees. 

“(e)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  wherever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade¬ 
quate  reception  of  enrollees  into  community 
life. 

“Community  Advisory  Groups 
“Sec.  142.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the 
formation  of  community  advisory  groups  to 
develop  community  programs  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  job  opportunities  or  fur¬ 
ther  training  for  graduates  of  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams.  Wherever  possible,  such  advisory 
groups  shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated 
under  the  local  community  action  board. 

“Job  Counseling  and  Placement 
“Sec.  143.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  test¬ 
ing  and  counseling  for  each  enrollee  at  ap¬ 
propriate  intervals  and  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  enrollee’s  scheduled  termination 
date.  Data  derived  from  such  counsel  and 
testing  shall  be  sent  to  the  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  situated  in  the  area  in 
which  the  enrollee  proposes  to  reside,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  advisory  group  provided 
for  under  section  142,  for  that  community. 
Upon  the  termination  of  an  enrollee’s  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Job  Corps,  all  records  pertaining 
to  such  enrollee  (including  data  derived  from 
his  counseling  and  testing)  shall  be  made 
available  immediately  to  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  administering  the  pro- 
gram  nationally.  Such  agency  shall  develop 
suitable  Job  opportunities  for  the  enrollee 
or.  where  appropriate,  shall  make  arrange¬ 


ments  for  further  education  or  training  for 
enrollee. 

“Regulations;  Standards  of  Conduct 
“Sec.  144.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  special  provisions  in  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  establish  standards  of 
safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and  furnish 
or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  serv¬ 
ices. 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal  stat¬ 
utes,  the  Job  Corps  shall  provide  the  cost  of 
attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  in 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  indigent  defendants 
is  not  provided  under  applicable  State  law. 

“(c)  Any  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  who  is 
convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during  his 
enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

“(d)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
should  be  made  in  every  instance  where 
it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps, 
or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center  will 
jeapardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  en¬ 
rollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex¬ 
peditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  author¬ 
ity  as  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

“Relationships  with  States 
“Sec.  145.  (a)  No  center  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  title  within  a  State  unless 
a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs 
of  such  programs. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub¬ 
ject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regular 
supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to 
such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  parole  and  probationary  require¬ 
ments  in  such  State. 

“Use  of  Local  Public  and  Private  Education 
and  Training  Agencies 
“Sec.  146.  Wherever  practicable  education 
and  vocational  training  for  enrollees  in  the 
Job  Corps  shall  be  provided  through  local 
public  or  private  educational  agencies  or  by 
vocational  institutions  or  technical  insti¬ 
tutes  Where  such  institutions  or  institutes 
can  provide  substantially  equivalent  train¬ 
ing  unless  such  education  or  training  can  be 
provided  within  the  Job  Corps  more  effec¬ 
tively  or  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

“Discrimination  Prohibited 
“Sec.  147.  In  the  selection  of  enrollees  or 
staff  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  no  discrimi¬ 


nation  shall  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
person's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

“Oath  of  Allegiance 

“Sec.  148.  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  103(a)(2)  of  this  Act) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  in  the  following  form:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic.”  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  required  by  this  section. 

“Limitation  on  Administrative  Costs 
“Sec.  149.  The  Director  shall  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job 
Corps  centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  in¬ 
cluding  costs  of  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion)  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  per  enrollee  in 
such  centers. 

“Authorizations  of  Appropriations 
“Sec.  150.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $170,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

“TITLE  II - NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

“ Part  A — General  provisions 
“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (1) 
to  enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  through  in-school  programs,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  which  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  contribute  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  recreational  areas,  and  (2)  to 
provide  programs  of  out-of -school  on-the- 
job  training  for  needy,  unemployed  young 
men  and  women  to  enable  them  to  return 
to  school  or  assist  them  to  become  self- 
sustaining  while  obtaining  the  training  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  successful  career  in  a  vocation. 

“Establishment  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps 

“Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  to  be  administered  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Sec¬ 
retary”)  . 

“Development  of  Programs 
“Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  assist  qualified  community  action 
boards  (as  defined  in  section  328)  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  through  contracts,  of  in-school 
programs  and  out-of-school  programs  which 
will  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
In  the  absence  of  a  qualified  local  community 
action  board,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  develop  such  programs  through 
direct  contracts  with  qualified  applicants. 
“Selection  of  Enrollees 
“Sec.  204.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  community  action  boards 
or  other  qualified  applicants,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  with  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en¬ 
rollee  in  programs  under  this  title  unless — 
“(1)  he  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two; 

“(2)  his  income  and  his  family’s  income 
does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  poverty  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Secretary  that  takes  due 
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account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend¬ 
ents,  and  other  special  circumstances  sub¬ 
stantially  affecting  the  ability  of  individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  in-school  programs  he 
is  in  need  of  remunerative  employment  to 
resume  or  continue  his  education; 

‘‘(4)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  pro¬ 
grams,  he  is  unemployed  and  in  need  of 
interim  remunerative  employment; 

“(5)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  has  not  regularly  attended  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  the  local 
authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropriate 
procedures,  including  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing;  and  have  concluded  that  further  school 
attendance  by  him  in  any  regular  academic 
or  vocational  program  is  no  longer  practi¬ 
cable  under  the  circumstances. 

“(c)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployment,  including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

“(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“Payments 

“Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assistance  under  this  title 
among  the  States.  In  developing  such  cri¬ 
teria,  he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  family  income  levels.  Not  more 
than  12  %  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

“Oath  of  Allegiance 

“Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  section  149 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  enrollees  in  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  and  to  all 
officers  and  employees  any  part  of  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  sums  made  available 
under  this  title. 

“Part  B — In-scliool  programs 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  qualified  community 
action  board,  or  in  any  community  in  which 
there  is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance 
for  an  in-school  program  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  which  shall  con¬ 
tain  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap¬ 
plication  under  this  section  only  if  he  finds 
that— 

“(1)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or 
(B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties) ,  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship; 

“(2)  The  program  will  enable  student  en¬ 
rollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  at¬ 
tendance; 

"(3)  The  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
developemnt,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas; 


“(4)  The  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers,  jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  title,  or  impair  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services; 

"(5)  The  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  area, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services; 

“(6)  The  program  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in 
such  program  and  sponsored  by  State  or 
local  public  educational  agencies;  Provided, 
however,  That  where  such  services  are  inade¬ 
quate  or  unavailable,  the  program  may  make 
provision  for  the  enlargement,  improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  with  the  cooperation  of,  or,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and 

“(7)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s  wage  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  shall 
pay  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wage  during 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

“(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  projects  with  high  training 
potential. 

“Part  C — Out-of-school  programs 
“Applications 

“Sec.  221.  Any  qualified  community  action 
board,  or  in  any  community  in  which  there 
is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  which  the  Director  determines 
to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for  an 
out-of-school  training  program  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  which  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

“Industry  Youth  Corps 
“Sec.  222.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  employment  of  youths  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  in 
private,  profitmaking  enterprises.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  is  empowered  to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths  shall 
be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  public  and  private 
non-profit  programs,  and  to  insure  that  par¬ 
ticipating  youths  benefit  from  their  employ¬ 
ment  without  exploitation  or  unreasonable 
profits  by  the  employer. 

“(b)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  under  this  section  shall  only  be  ap¬ 
proved  if  they  are  implemented  through  con¬ 
tracts  between  a  qualified  community  action 
board  and  employers  under  conditions  of 
supervision  and  regulation  by  such  said 
qualified  community  action  board. 

"Approval  of  Applications 
“Sec.  223.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an 
application  under  this  part  only  if  he  finds 
that — 

“(a)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  either — 

“  ( 1 )  on  publicly  owned  and  operated 
facilities  or  projects,  or 

“(2)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties) ,  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  or 

“(3)  on  local  projects  provided  under  sec¬ 


tion  222  of  this  part  by  contract  between  the 
qualified  community  action  board  and  the 
employer. 

“(b)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  either  the  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  an  employer  un¬ 
der  which  the  enrollees  will  be  provided  on- 
the-job  training  that  meets  the  following 
requirements : 

“(1)  The  training  content  of  the  program 
is  adequate,  involve  reasonable  progression, 
and  holds  promise  that  it  v/ill  result  in  the 
qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment. 

“(2)  The  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training. 

“(3)  Adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  will  be  provided. 

“(4)  The  enrollee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  considering  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in 
no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for 
regular  employees  performing  similar  serv¬ 
ices. 

“(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enrollee  may  be  permitted  to 
participate  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is 
ascertained  that  (A)  he  will  benefit  from  an 
additional  year  under  the  program,  (B)  his 
employer  is  making  adequate  provision  for 
his  possible  long-term  employment,  (C)  he 
is  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable  employment 
without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid  from 
sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for  other 
training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and  (D)  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion  of 
his  wages  in  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

“(6)  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  sup¬ 
plementary  classroom  instruction  where  ap¬ 
propriate. 

“(7)  The  training  will  increase  the  em¬ 
ployability  of  the  enrollee  in  occupational 
skills  or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his  per¬ 
manent  employment. 

“(8)  The  employment  of  the  enrollee  must 
not  displace  employed  workers  or  impair  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  for  services. 

“(9)  In  the  event  the  employer  is  a  pri¬ 
vate,  profitmaking  concern,  the  employer 
shall  pay  at  least  66%  per  centum  of  the  en¬ 
rollee’s  wage. 

“(10)  In  the  event  the  employer  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  nonprofit  agency,  the  employer  shall 
pay  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  enrollee’s 
wage  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wages 
during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

“Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be  re¬ 
served  to  administer  and  conduct  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  under  section  222,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

“TITLE  III - URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“ Part  A — Urban  community  action  programs 
“Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  new 
and  imaginative  programs  for  urban  com- 
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munities  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  their 
resources  to  combat  poverty  through  total 
involvement  of  individuals  and  groups  con¬ 
cerned  and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  implementation  at  the  local 
community  level. 

“Qualified  Urban  Community  Action  Boards 
“Sec.  302.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  coor¬ 
dinate  programs  under  this  Act,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  only  if — ■ 

“(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  con¬ 
tains  representatives  of  local  government,  so¬ 
cial  welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor  comprising  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board; 

“(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se¬ 
lected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor;  and 

“(c)  in  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  is  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor 
through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

“Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 
“Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Director  may  approve 
a  community  action  program  for  support 
under  this  part  if  he  determines  such  pro¬ 
gram— 

“(1)  includes  component  programs  all  of 
which  are  focused  upon  the  needs  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  familites  and  which 
provide  expanded  and  improved  services,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  other  activites,  and  facilites 
necessary  in  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  has,  if  policy  is  determined  by  smal¬ 
ler  constituent  groups  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  board,  such  as  an  executive  committee, 
true  representation  of  the  poor  proportionate 
to  that  attained  on  the  community  action 
board  itself; 

“(3)  provides  that  any  component  board 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  only  in  a  single 
impoverished  area  or  neighborhood  of  the 
community,  is  representative  primarily  of 
and  selected  by  the  residents  of  such  area, 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disap¬ 
prove  programs  for  that  area; 

“(4)  includes  provisions  for  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess  of  the  public  to  information  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appro¬ 
priate  local  community  groups,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  board  engaged  in  the  development,  con¬ 
duct,  and  administration  of  the  program,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Director; 

“(5)  is  organized  and  designed  to  co¬ 
ordinate,  to  the  extent  feasible,  all  programs 
at  the  community  level  primarily  affecting 
the  poor,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  con¬ 
flict,  and  waste  in  such  programs  as  well  as 
to  assist  in  altering  or  eliminating  ineffectual 
programs; 

“(6)  includes  arrangements  with  a  re¬ 
putable  private,  and  independent  auditing 
firm  to  preaudit  all  grants  and  programs 
under  this  title  to  insure  that  adequate  re¬ 
cords  are  kept  and  fiscal  controls  enforced; 
and 

“(7)  includes  provision  for  a  complete  au¬ 
dit  of  the  books  six  months  after  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  program  and  annually  thereafter. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a 
community  action  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  qualified  com¬ 
munity  action  board  already  serving  an  area 
unless  he  determines  that — 

“  ( 1 )  the  proposed  program  is  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  experimental  nature  and  does 
not  conflict  with  any  component  program 
being  carried  on  by  the  community  action 
board; 


“(2)  the  program  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  overall 
community  action  program,  or 

“(3)  the  program  Is  required  to  meet  an 
urgent  and  temporary  emergency  need  of 
the  poor. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  approve  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
Is  not  a  qualified  community  action  board  in 
any  area  which  is  not  served  by  a  qualified 
community  action  board  (or,  if  served  by 
such  a  board,  the  program  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  subsection  (b) )  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  would  qualify  as  a  component 
of  a  community  action  program. 

“Definition 

“Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  “urban  community”  means  an  area 
determined  by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  information  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population 
of  more  than  seventy-five  thousands,  except 
where  the  Director,  under  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  314,  designates  an  area  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  and 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as 
a  rural  area. 

“Part  B — Rural  community  acton  programs 
“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  3tl.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  new 
and  imaginative  separate  programs  to  meet 
the  unique  and  distinctive  problems  of  the 
rural  areas  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating 
their  resources  to  combat  poverty  through 
total  involvement  of  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  implementation  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level. 

“Qualified  Rural  Community  Action  Boards 
“Sec.  312.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co¬ 
ordinate  programs  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — 

“(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencieg,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  service,  technical  action 
panels  under  rural  community  development, 
and  representatives  of  the  poor  comprising 
at  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board; 

“(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se¬ 
lected  by  a  process  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings  in  areas  of  concentration  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  In  light  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  problem  of  separation,  isolation,  and 
communication  which  prevail  in  rural  areas. 
“Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 
“Sec.  313.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  the  Director  may  approve  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  for  support  under 
this  part  if  he  determines  such  program— 
“(a)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
of  section  303  ( a ),  and  303  ( b ) . 

“(b)  provides  that  any  community  action 
board  operating  within  established  county  or 
municipal  borders  under  a  qualified  overall 
board  with  broader  geographical  jurisdiction 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  section  312 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disapprove 
programs  for  that  area. 

“Definition 

“Sec.  314.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  ‘rural  areas'  means  any  area  determined 
by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  to  have  a  population  of  seventy-five 
thousand  or  less,  except  that  in  exceptional 
circumstances  he  may  designate  as  a  rural 
area  any  area  having  a  population  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
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“Part  C — Administration 
“Allotments  to  States 

“Sec.  321.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed 
for  carrying  out  sections  322  and  323.  Not 
to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re¬ 
served  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
title.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  the  Director  shall  determine.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b). 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection — 

“(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot¬ 
ment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  recipients  in  such  States  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  public  assistance  recipi¬ 
ents  in  all  the  States; 

“(2)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  in  all  the  States;  and 

“(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  re¬ 
lated  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  incomes  ,of  less  than 
$1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  all  the  States. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  divide  each  State’s 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  Into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  may  be  used  only  for 
urban  community  action  programs,  and  one 
of  which  may  be  used  only  to  rural  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Each  such  part 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  al¬ 
lotted  as  the  urban  population  or  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  the  State,  as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  best  data  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

“(d)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this  title; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced: 
Provided,  That  any  amount  originally  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  part  of  the  State's  allotment 
reserved  for  use  for  urban  community  action 
programs  may  be  used  only  for  such  pro¬ 
grams  when  realloted,  and  any  amount  origi¬ 
nally  included  In  that  part  of  the  State's 
allotment  originally  reserved  for  rural  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  may  be  used  only 
for  such  programs  when  reallotted.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  subsec¬ 
tion  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

“(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  “State  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
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Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
“Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 

“Sec.  322.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  of  all  of 
the  cost  of  development  of  community  action 
programs. 

“Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
grams 

“Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with  qualified 
community  action  boards  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  title,  including  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  programs  which  are  components  of  a 
community  action  program  and  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title 
except  that  where  the  Director  approves  a 
program  under  section  303(c)  he  may  make 
grants  to,  or  contact  with,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part  or  all  of  such 
programs. 

“(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized 
under  this  title  may  provide  for  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  provide  for  any 
preschool  or  early-school  program,  whether 
or  not  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de¬ 
prived  children. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the 
incidence  of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position 
to  utilize  efficiently  and  expeditiously  the 
assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In 
determining  the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  consider  information  available 
with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  low-income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children:  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the 
number  and  proportion  of  persons  receiving 
cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions;  the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates, 
military  service  rejection  rates,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant 
mortality;  housing  conditions;  adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services;  and  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

“Technical  Assistance 

“Sec.  324.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  ad¬ 
ministering  community  action  programs,  and 
(2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed 
to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  provide  services  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  thereunder  through  grants  to,  or  con¬ 
tracts  with  qualified  community  action 
boards,  or,  in  communities  not  served  by 
such  a  board,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
“Research,  Training,  and  Demonstrations 

"Sec.  325.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search,  training,  and  demonstrations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  such  program  shall  conflict 
in  any  way,  in  any  area,  with  any  existing 
community  action  program.  Expenditures 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  $30,000,000. 

“Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

“Sec.  326.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  322  and  323  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections, 
respectively,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expendi¬ 
tures  or  contributions  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and 
promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a 
literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved. 

“Participation  of  State  Agencies 

“Sec.  327.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  agencies  in  providing  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  communities  in  developing, 
coitducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un¬ 
less  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con¬ 
tract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found 
by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“Qualified  Community  Action  Boards 

“Sec.  328.  The  Director  shall  certify  the 
name,  and  area  served,  by  each  board  which 
is  a  community  action  board  as  defined  in 
section  302  and  which  he  finds  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned 
qualified  community  action  boards  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

“Part  D — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

“Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train  and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign 
volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the 
health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non¬ 
profit  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
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facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governor. 

"(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  to  all  volunteers  during  training  and 
to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

“(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  149  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applacable 
with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment,  including  those  re¬ 
lating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
105  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation  de¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  105 
(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949. 

" Part  E — Voluntary  assistance  program  for 
needy  children 
“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  341.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
allow  individual  Americans  to  participate 
in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of 
one  or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program 
coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  wel¬ 
fare  agencies. 

“Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 
“Sec.  342.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to  en¬ 
courage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  whose  full-time  duty  shall  be  to 
give  effect  to  this  program. 

“(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  section  established  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and 
coordination  center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

" Part  F — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
“Establishment  of  Office 
“Sec.  351.  (a)  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  established  by  section  601  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  here¬ 
by  continued  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di¬ 
rector  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be  in  the 
Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  two  Assist¬ 
ant  Directors  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
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and  the  Assistant  Directors  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

“(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

“(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

“(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  payable  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Executive  Departments. 

“Authority  of  Director 
“Sec.  362.  In  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  to — 

“(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  here¬ 
in,  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et 
seq.),  except  that,  of  the  personnel  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  not  more  than  one  in  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  shall  be  in  grade  16,  17,  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949; 

“(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individ¬ 
uals  so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  al¬ 
low  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  employed  intermittently,  while 
so  employed:  Provided,  however.  That  con¬ 
tracts  for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

“(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  members  of  such  committees,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

“(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  title  and  authorize  the 
redelegation  thereof; 

“(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  with¬ 
out  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  sub¬ 
division  without  reimbursement; 

“(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  real  personal  or  mixed  tangible  or  in¬ 
tangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise; 

“(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)); 

“(h)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 


provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public; 

“(i)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

“(j)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

“(k)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  re¬ 
pair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  build¬ 
ings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the 
proper  administration  of  this  title,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 
(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  (if  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which 
otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  Committee)  of  his  intention  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority;  and 

“(1)  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make 
such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments),  and  generally  perform 
such  functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“Information  Center 

“Sec.  363.  In  order  to  insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  insure  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  programs  and  other  relevant 
information  is  readily  available  in  one  place 
to  public  officials  and  other  interested  per¬ 
sons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze, 
correlate,  and  distribute'  such  information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director’s  account  as  an  offset  to  such  cost) , 
and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

“Part  C — State  bonus  community  action 
program 

“Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  371.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  join  as  partners  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title. 

“Allotments  to  States 

“Sec.  372.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
being  allotted  as  the  amount  allotted  such 
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State  tinder  section  321  (other  than  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  thereof)  bears  to  the  amount  allot¬ 
ted  all  the  States  under  such  section  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so 
reduced. 

“State  Plans 

“Sec.  373.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  State  plan  which — 

“(1)  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
office  of  economic  opportunity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ‘State  agency’)  which  shall 
be  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  State  plan; 

“(2)  provides  that  in  formulating  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  carried  out  under  this  part,  pri¬ 
ority  shall  be  given  programs  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  State; 

“(3)  provides  for  carrying  out,  or  supple¬ 
menting  the  financing  of,  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  inadequately,  assisted 
thereunder; 

“(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  in  the  State  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  means  by  which  programs  carried 
on  under  this  title  may  be  effectively  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  local,  State,  and  Federal 
programs,  and  to  report  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  State  agency  within  one  year; 

"(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Director  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri¬ 
fication  of  such  reports; 

“(6)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part; 

“(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  insure  that  salaries  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff  personnel  shall  be  reasonable 
with  due’  consideration  of  salary  incomes  of 
said  individuals  in  previous  employment. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  but  he  shall  not  finally  disap¬ 
prove  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

“Payments 

“Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  from  its  allotment  under  section 
372,  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  in  carrying  out  such  plan.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Director;  and  may 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  after  making  appropriate  ad¬ 
justments  to  take  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

“(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  50  per  centum,  except  that  with  respect 
to  expenditures  on  account  of  the  State  com¬ 
mission  provided  for  in  section  373(a)(4), 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  90  per  centum. 
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“Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

“Sec.  375.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  af¬ 
ter  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds 
that— 

“(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  373,  or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
grams  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited  to 
programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

“(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Director  under  section  373 
or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located,  by  fil¬ 
ing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re¬ 
mand  the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  fur¬ 
ther  evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there¬ 
upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

“Part  E — Authorizations  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  381.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  parts 
D  and  G  thereof)  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of 
this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  G  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here¬ 
after  authorize  by  law. 


“TITLE  IV - PRESCHOOL,  EARLY  SCHOOL  AND 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 
OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

“Amendment  to  Title  II  of  Public  Law  874 
"Sec.  401.  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

“  'Special  Bonus  Grants;  Preference  for 
Preschool  and  Early-School  Programs 
“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 

in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  title, 
require  that  preference  over  grants  for  all 
other  programs  shall  be  given  to  grants  for 
carrying  out  preschool  and  early-school  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de¬ 
prived  children,  aged  three  through  seven, 
in  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  low-income  families  to  undertake 
successfully  the  regular  elementary  school 
program. 

“‘(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  special  bonus  grant 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  if  (1)  it 
received  a  basic  grant  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expended  in  carrying  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  the  application  submitted 
under  section  205  were  expended  for  carry¬ 
ing  our  preschool  and  early-school  programs 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven,  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  to  successfully  under¬ 
take  the  regular  elementary  school  program. , 
“‘(b)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  expenditures  for  such  preschool 
and  early-school  programs  exceeded  65  per 
centum  of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying 
out  the  proposals  provided  for  in  such  appli¬ 
cation. 

“‘(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
total  amount  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  such  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shall 
be  reduced  ratably:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  aggregate  grants  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  $100,000,000.’ 

“TITLE  V - ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  programs  of 
functional  instruction  in  the  English 
language  and  mathematics  for  individuals 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but 
whose  deficiencies  in  these  subjects  are  such 
that  they  are  prevented  from  obtaining 
permanent  employment,  commensurate  with 
their  real  ability,  or  entrance  into  other  edu¬ 
cation  or  training  programs;  and  to  promote 
new  approaches  to  the  special  needs  of  those 
who  have  poor  employment  possibilities  be¬ 
cause  of  such  factors  as  inadequate  educa¬ 
tion,  lack  of  motivation,  poor  attitude  or  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  other  significant  disabilities 
related  to  their  derivation  in  poverty;  and  to, 
wherever  appropriate,  provide  a  new  type  of 
specialized,  functionally  oriented  basic  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  use  of  nonprofessional, 
noncertified  personnel  teaching  limited  cur- 
riculums  as  prescribed  by  the  State. 
“Establishment  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established 
an  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  be  carried  out  in  coordination  with 
other  programs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  ‘Commissioner’). 

“Grants  to  States 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Corn- 
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missioner  shall  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under  this 
section. 

“(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  where  a  community  is  not 
served  by  such  a  board,  to  a  local  educational 
agency,  to  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot 
projects  by  local  educational  agencies,  and 
private  school  agencies,  relating  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  public  schools,  or  other  facilities  used 
for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies,  of  individ¬ 
uals  described  in  section  501,  to  (A)  demon¬ 
strate,  test,  or  develop  modifications,  or  adap¬ 
tations  in  light  of  local  needs,  of  special 
materials  or  methods  for  instruction  of  such 
individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the  development 
of  local  educational  agency  programs,  and 
private  school  agency  programs,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or 
other  facilities,  and  (C)  acquire  additional 
information  concerning  the  materials  or 
methods  needed  for  an  effective  program  for 
raising  adult  basic  educational  skills; 

“(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local 
educational  agency  programs,  and  private 
school  agency  programs,  for  instruction  of 
such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and 

“(3)  assist  in  development  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by 
the  State  educational  agency  relating  to 
adult  basic  education  programs. 

“State  Plans 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap¬ 
prove  for  purposes  of  this  title  the  plan  of 
a  State  which — 

“(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by  the  State  educational  agency; 

“(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

“(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  qualified  community  action 
boards,  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies) ; 

“(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and 
services  for  individuals  described  in  section 
501  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction 
provided  under  programs  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  grants  under  this  title;  and 

“(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  503  (b) ,  of  grants  under 
this  title  which  affords  assurance  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and 
with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  inability  of  adults  to  read  and 
write  English  and  conduct  elementary  arith¬ 
metic  computations,  and  toward  substan¬ 
tially  raising  the  level  of  education  of  in¬ 
dividuals  described  in  section  501;  and 

“(6)  provides  for  maximum  utilization  of 
nonprofessional,  noncertified  teachers  of 
limited  curriculums,  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  of  a  functional,  as  distinguished  from 
academic,  nature. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with¬ 
out  first  affording  the  State  educational 
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agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

“Allotments 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  503  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  individuals 
in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
grades  of  school  or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
and  most  recent  information  available  to 
him,  including  any  relevant  data  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re¬ 
maining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $50,000.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  “State”  shall  not 
include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(if  any)  approved  under  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title;  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year. 

“Payments 

“Sec.  506.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Commissioner;  and  may  be  made  in 
such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  to  take  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments;  except  that 
no  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  amount  available  for  expenditures 
for  adult  basic  educational  programs  and 
services  from  State  sources  for  such  year  will 
be  not  less  than  the  amount  expended  for 
such  purposes  from  such  sources  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

“(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  504(a)  and  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  not  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  make  grants  to  a  community 
action  board  or  a  private  nonprofit  agency 
as  provided  for  in  section  503(b),  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  arrange  for  making  grants  to 
such  board  or  agency  on  an  equitable  basis 
from  the  State’s  allotment  under  section  505. 


“(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

“Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

“Sec.  507.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  that — 

“(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  504,  or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un¬ 
til  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  part 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af¬ 
fected  by  such  failure) . 

“(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  504  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac¬ 
tion.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi¬ 
fied  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan¬ 
tial  evidence.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer¬ 
tification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner's  action. 

“Teacher  Training  Projects 
“Sec.  508.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
funds  from  graduate  and  teacher  training 
programs  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  to  provide  training 
to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
instructors  for  individuals  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  501,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances, 
if  any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Com- 
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missioner  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine. 

“Small  Neighborhood  Programs 
“Sec.  509.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  small  neighborhood  programs  adapted 
to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
that  normally  produce  resistance  to  partici¬ 
pation  in  more  formal  programs  of  adult 
basic  education. 

“Miscellaneous 

“Sec.  510.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

“(1)  The  term  ‘State  educational  agency’ 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schols,  or,  if  different,  the  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  supervision 
of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools 
whichever  may  be  designated  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

“(2)  The  term  ‘local  education  agency’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is 
a  separate  board  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  In 
public  schools  therein,  it  means  such  other 
board  or  authority; 

“(3)  The  term  ‘private  school  agency’ 
means  an  association  or  corporation  operat¬ 
ing  or  conducting  programs  of  adult  basic 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures  or  may  lawfully  incur  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  in¬ 
dividual. 

“Authorization  of  Appropriations 
“Sec.  511.  The  Commission  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorized  by  law. 

“TITLE  VI - RURAL  LOANS  AND  MIGRANT 

PROGRAMS 

“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  separate  program  of  specialized  as¬ 
sistance  to  residents  of  rural  areas  relying 
substantially  on  agricultural  pursuits  for  in¬ 
come,  who  show  promise  of  maintaining  their 
livelihood  in  agriculture,  or,  with  the  liber¬ 
alized  benefits  provided  herein,  show  promise 
of  ability  to  supplement  their  income  or 
maintain  or  support  themselves  in  nonagri- 
cultural  enterprises. 

“ Part  A 

“Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
‘Secretary’)  is  authorized,  acting  through  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration,  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $3,500 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  low- 
income  rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  income  of  such  families  by  assisting 
or  permitting  them  to— 

“(1)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re¬ 
duce  encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
thereon, 

“(2)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 
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"(3)  participate  in  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions;  and/or  to  finance  nonagricultural  en¬ 
terprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  income. 

“(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  if  the  family  is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  this  part  in  areas 
served  by  qualified  community  action  boards, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
such  boards  in  developing  programs  under 
this  part. 

“Cooperative  Associations 
“Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 

"Limitations  of  Assistance 
"Sec.  604.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that — ■ 

“(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

“(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  603,  the  applicant  is  ful¬ 
filling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  fa¬ 
cilities,  or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met. 

“Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
"Sec.  605.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  602 
and  603  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  limitations: 

“(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan; 

“(b)  The  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

“(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  for  which  is  loan  is 
made; 

“(d)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  average  market  yield  on  out¬ 
standing  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Treasury  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 

“(e)  With  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  603,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

“(f)  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to,  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cmmodities  or  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in 
preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  Including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance. 

“Part  B 

“Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Season¬ 
ally  Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and 
Their  Families 

“Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  develop  and  implement  programs  of  loans, 
loan  grantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administer¬ 
ing,  and  operating  programs  which  aid  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families,  by  bettering  or  helping 
them  to  better  their  present  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  providing  programs  which  develop 
individual  skills  for  permanent  employment 
as  well  as  developing  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities. 


“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  States  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  a  program,  coordinated 
through  regional  arrangements  or  State  com¬ 
pacts,  to  provide  minimum  standards  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  other  environmental  conditions. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  special  programs 
(1)  that  will  operate  on  mobile  basis,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  migrant  community  through  its  en¬ 
tire  seasonal  flow,  or  (2)  that  provide  return 
transportation  and  other  appropriate  assist¬ 
ance  for  migrants  employed  in  seasonal  op¬ 
erations  who  remain  in  an  area  after  termi¬ 
nation  of  their  seasonal  employment  with 
the  expectations  of  permanent  employment, 
but  are  thereafter  terminated  from  such 
employment. 

“(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  or  al¬ 
located  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  $1,000,000  to  be  used  to 
conduct  a  study  of  methods  of  decasualizing 
the  labor  market,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  studies  of  the  migrant  labor  streams  and 
alternate  occupations  for  migrants  which 
will  effect  considerable  reductives  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  traveled  by  the  worker,  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  adapt  the  worker  to  mechanized 
agricultural  processes,  and  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  prepare  workers  for  complete  re¬ 
moval  from  the  migrant  stream. 

“Part  C 

“Authorization  of  Appropriations 
“Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

“TITLE  VII - SPECIAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS  AND 

INCENTIVES 

“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
supplement  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1966  by  assisting  in  the  establishment,  con¬ 
tinuation,  expansion,  and  strengthening  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  individu¬ 
als  who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  set 
by  the  Director,  and  to  assist  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  expansion  of  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  which,  by  the  nature  of  their  business, 
hold  substantial  and  continuing  promise  of 
employing  substantial  numbers  of  individu¬ 
als  with  inadequate  backgrounds  of  educa¬ 
tional  experience  or  skills. 

“Loans,  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
“Sec.  702.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  ‘Administrator’)  is 
authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  im¬ 
mediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repay¬ 
able  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
632)  and  regulations  issued  thereunder),  or 
to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish 
such  a  concern,  when  he  determines  that 
such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  employment  of  the  long-term  unemploy¬ 
ed:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed 
if  the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a 
single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  exceed  $25,000.  The  Administrator 
may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of  such 
loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other 
methods  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropri¬ 
ate  to  assure  the  successful  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  concern.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  pos¬ 


sible,  the  participation  of  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  the  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  concerns. 

“Coordination  With  Community  Action 
Programs 

“Sec.  703.  No  finanical  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  702  in  any  community 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  this  Act  unless  such  financial 
assistance  is  determined  by  him  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  such  program. 

“Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
“Sec.  704.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
702  (including  immediate  participation  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  limitations: 

“(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan; 

“(b)  The  financial  assistance  is  not  other¬ 
wise  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  programs; 

“(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achive- 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is 
made; 

“(d)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  to¬ 
ward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  in  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  cur¬ 
rently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505);  and 
“(e)  Fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

“Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
“Sec.  705.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area 
by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

“Authorization  of  Appropriations 
“Sec.  706.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

“TITLE  VIII - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

“Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  train  and  equip  individuals  inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel¬ 
fare  to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Fed¬ 
eral  authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordi¬ 
nate  the  facilities  and  programs  available  at 
State  and  local  levels,  including,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  those  in  the  private  and  volun¬ 
tary  sector.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  equipping  individuals  with  the 
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motivation,  discipline,  and  training  necessary 
to  hold  permanent  Jobs  in  private,  profit- 
making  enterprises. 

“Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘Secretary’)  shall  determine  eligibility 
for  programs  under  this  title  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

"(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  up¬ 
grading  the  employability  of  individuals; 

“(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of 
individuals  and  families  shall  continue  with¬ 
out  diminution  during  periods  of  participa¬ 
tion; 

“(c)  Participants  may  engage  in  gainful 
employment  without  pay  from  their  em¬ 
ployers  for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum 
of  two  years:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  that  they  are  not  being  ex¬ 
ploited  as  a  source  of  free  labor; 

“(d)  Participants  employed  under  this 
title  shall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect 
regular  employees  (including  substitute 
workers)  or  additional  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  hired  by  employers  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program; 

“(e)  Employment  by  private,  profitmaking 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer  will 
hire  the  individual  participant  upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  agreed  upon  training; 

“(f)  All  participants  in  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  training  if  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

“(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training 
and  education  to  participants; 

“(h)  In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

“(i)  In  determining,  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  in¬ 
dividuals  with  less  than  eight  years  of  for¬ 
mal  schooling  who  lack  the  background  for 
effective  performance  as  employees  and 
citizens. 

“Payments  for  Experimental,  Pilot,  and 
Demonstration  Projects 
“Sec.  803.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  programs  designed  to  help  unem¬ 
ployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec¬ 
tion  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1315),  subject  to  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  section  409(a)  (l)-(6),  inclusive, 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  in 
addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  available 
pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm  families 
with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall 
be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to 
the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Authorization  of  Applications 
“Sec.  804.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law. 

“TITLE  IX - AUTOMATING  THE  EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE 

“Sec.  901.  Section  103  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-415) ,  as  amended  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  skill  requirements,  occu¬ 
pational  outlook,  job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  in  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  State,  area,  or  other 
appropirate  basis  which  shall  be  used  in  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place¬ 
ment  activities  performed  under  this  Act. 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  prescribed  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  with  particular 
emphasis  on  identifying  and  publishing 
those  occupations,  skills,  industries  and 
geographic  areas  in  which  the  supply  of 
qualified  workers  is  insufficient  to  meet  ex¬ 
isting  and  foreseeable  future  needs.  The 
sum  of  $50,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  matching  the  qualifications  of 
job  applicants  with  employer  requirements 
on  a  local,  interarea,  and  nationwide  basis. 
Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  communication 
among  local  offices  of  the  Service  in  the 
interarea  and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting, 
and  placement  of  unemployed  and  underem¬ 
ployed  workers,  and  the  referral  of  workers 
to  industries  which  need  them  wherever  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  program,  the  Service  shall 
establish  a  network  utilizing  electronic  data 
processing  and  telecommunication  systems 
for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and  communication 
of  Job  and  worker  information.  The  sum  of 
$20,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.’ 

“Sec.  902.  Section  104  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training;  and  the  President  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com¬ 
mencing  with  the  year  1967)  a  report  per¬ 
taining  to  manpower  requirements,  re¬ 
sources,  utilization,  and  training.  Such  re¬ 
ports  shall  contain  a  specific  and  detailed 
account  of  the  administration,  utilization, 
and  operation  of  the  functions  and  activities 
prescribed  by  section  103  of  this  Act.’ 

“TITLE  X - ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

“Repealers:  Effective  Dates 

“Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  repealed,  effective  June 
30.  1966. 

“(b)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  June 
30.  1966. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
during  the  period  between  June  30,  1966, 
•and  January  1,  1967,  the  authority  granted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
may  continue  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  the  orderly  transforma¬ 
tion  of  programs  being  carried  on  under  that 
Act  into  programs  to  be  carried  on  under 
this  Act.  The  authority  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  until  January  1,  1967,  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  officer  charged  with  carrying  out 
a  similar  program  under  this  Act. 
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“Economic  Opportunity  Council 
“Sec.  1002.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  consult  and 
devise  methods  to  insure  that  anttpoverty 
efforts  conducted  by  all  segments  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  coordinated. 

“(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  each  other  agency  who  has  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  program  being  carried  out 
under  this  Act. 

“Labor  Standards 

“Sec.  1003.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi¬ 
lar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133 — 133Z-15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276  (c) ) . 

“Reports 

“Sec.  1004.  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fis¬ 
cal  year,  each  officer  charged  with  carrying 
out  a  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  program  he  carries  out  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

“Definitions 

“Sec.  1005.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

“(a)  The  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and 
part  A  of  title  III  such  term  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
the  term  ‘United  States’,  when  used  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  sense,  includes  the  foregoing  and 
all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘agency’,  unless  the  context 
requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘family,’  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

“  ( 1 )  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 
“(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan¬ 
tial  support  from  the  enrollee. 

‘“Preference  to  Community  Action  Programs 
“Sec.  1006.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  law  govern¬ 
ing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  Federal  program  is 
directed  to  give  preference  for  any  applica¬ 
tion  for  assistance  or  benefits  which  is  made 
pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  approved  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  this  Act. 

“Political  Discrimination;  Political  Activity 
“Sec.  1007.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  belief  of  any  person 
whose  compensation  is  paid,  In  whole  or  in 
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part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  All  disclosures  concerning  such, 
matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organiza¬ 
tions  as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  No  discrim¬ 
ination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or 
promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  person  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  because  of 
his  political  affiliations  or  beliefs,  except  as 
may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

‘•(b)  No  person  whose  compensation  is 
paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in 
political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  po¬ 
litical  subjects  and  candidates.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsection  (b),  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  person  concerned,  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  in¬ 
structions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or 
other  corrective  action. 

“Limitation  of  Staff  Salaries 

“Sec.  1008.  No  person  whose  compensation 
exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid,  in 
whole  or  ip  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which  he  was 
receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  em¬ 
ployment,  but  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
is  charged  by  this  Act  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  which  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  may  grant  exceptions  for  specific 
cases. 

“Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 

“Sec.  1009.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su¬ 
pervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

“Sec.  1010.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
provide  bail  or  bail  bond  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  person  in  court. 

“TITLE  XI - TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

“Public  Assistance 

“Sec.  1101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  titles  I,  XV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  title  shall  provide  that — 

“(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the 
excess  over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I,  II,  or  III  of  this 
Act  or  any  program  assisted  under  such  title 
shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  re¬ 
sources  of  such  person  in  determining  his 
need  under  such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B) 
as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  indi¬ 
vidual  under  such  approved  State  plan; 

“(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall 
be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any 
other  individual  in  determining  the  need  of 
such  other  individual  under  such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail¬ 
able  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  indi¬ 
vidual;  and 


"(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as 
income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  de¬ 
termining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan.” 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  162,  nays  203,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  66,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  319] 

YEAS— 162 


Abbltt 

Downing 

Natcher 

Abernethy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Dwyer 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

Pelly 

Glenn 

Erlenborn 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Everett 

Poff 

N.  Dak. 

Findley 

Quie 

Arends 

Flno 

Quillen 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

Randall 

Ashmore 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Reifel 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Reinecke 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Battin 

Gathings 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Belcher 

Giaimo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bell 

Goodell 

Roudebush 

Bennett 

Gross 

Rumsfeld 

Berry 

Grover 

Satterfield 

Betts 

Gurney 

Saylor 

Bray 

Haley 

Schneebeli 

Brock 

Hall 

Schweiker 

Broomfield 

Halleck 

Secrest 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Shipley 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hardy 

Shriver 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Sikes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Skubitz 

Buchanan 

Herlong 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hull 

Smith,  Va. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Hungate 

Springer 

Cahill 

Hutchinson 

Stafford 

Callaway 

Jarman 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Stubblefield 

Clancy 

Keith 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Kunkel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Don  H. 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Tuck 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Tuten 

Colmer 

Long,  La. 

Waggonner 

Conable 

McCulloch 

Walker,  Miss. 

Conte 

McMillan 

Watkins 

Corbett 

MacGregor 

Watson 

Cramer 

Mailliard 

Watts 

Cunningham 

Marsh 

Whalley 

Curtin 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whitten 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Widnall 

Dague 

May 

Williams 

Davis,  Ga. 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mills 

Wyatt 

Devine 

Mize 

Wydler 

Dole 

Moore 

Younger 

Dorn 

Morton 

Dowdy 

Mosher 

NAYS— 203 

Adams 

Cohelan 

Fogarty 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Foley 

Anderson, 

Cooley 

Ford, 

Tenn. 

Corman 

William  D. 

Annunzio 

Craley 

Fountain 

Ashley 

Culver 

Fraser 

Bandstra 

Daniels 

Friedel 

Barrett 

Dawson 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

de  la  Garza 

Gallagher 

Bingham 

Delaney 

Garmatz 

Blatnik 

Dent 

Gibbons 

Boggs 

Diggs 

Gilbert 

Boland 

Dingell 

Gilligan 

Bolling 

Donohue 

Gonzalez 

Brademas 

Dulski 

Grabowski 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Burke 

Edmondson 

Green,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Grider 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Griffiths 

Callan 

Fallon 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Cameron 

Farbsteln 

Halpern 

Carey 

Farnsley 

Hamilton 

Casey 

Famum 

Hanley 

Celler 

FasceU 

Hanna 

Clark 

Feighan 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Clevenger 

Flood 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowskl 

Hawkins 

Matthews 

Roush 

Hays 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Hechler 

Miller 

Ryan 

Helstoski 

Minish 

St  Germain 

Henderson 

Mink 

St.  Onge 

Hicks 

Moeller 

Scheuer 

Holifield 

Moorhead 

Schisler 

Holland 

Morgan 

Sclimidhauser 

Horton 

Morris 

Senner 

Huot 

Multer 

Sickles 

Ichord 

Murphy,  HI. 

Sisk 

Irwin 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Smith,  Iowa 

Joelson 

O’Brien 

Staggers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Stalbaum 

Jones,  Ala. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Steed 

Jones,  N.C. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Sullivan 

Karsten 

Ottinger 

Sweeney 

Karth 

Patman 

Taylor 

Kastenmeier 

Patten 

Tenzer 

Kelly 

Pepper 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Keogh 

Perkins 

Todd 

King,  Calif. 

Philbin 

Trimble 

King,  Utah 

Pickle 

Tunney 

Kirwan 

Powell 

Tupper 

Kornegay 

Price 

Udall 

Krebs 

Pucinski 

Ullman 

Kupferman 

Race 

Van  Deerlin 

Leggett 

Redlin 

Vanik 

Lennon 

Rees 

Vigorito 

Long,  Md. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Vivian 

Love 

Resnick 

Waldie  . 

McCarthy 

Reuss 

Weltner 

McDowell 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

White,  Idaho 

McFall 

Rivers,  Alaska 

White,  Tex. 

McGrath 

Roberts 

Whitener 

Macdonald 

Rodino 

Wilson, 

Machen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Charles  H. 

Mackay 

Ronan 

Wolff 

Mackie 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Madden 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Young 

Mahon 

Rosenthal 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—!  ' 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 

66 

Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Nedzi 

Andrews, 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O'Konskl 

George  W. 

Hebert 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Aspinall 

Howard 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Bolton 

Jennings 

Pirnie 

Bow 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Poage 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pool 

Cabell 

Kee 

Purcell 

Carter 

King,  N.Y. 

Robison 

Chelf 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Daddario 

Landrum 

Roncalio 

Denton 

McClory 

Scott 

Derwinski 

McDade 

Selden 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Dow 

McVicker 

Thomas 

Dyal 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minshall 

utt 

Fisher 

Monagan 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Gettys 

Morrison 

Willis 

Gray 

Morse 

Wright 

Greigg 

Moss 

Gubser 

Murray 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Zablocki  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chussetts  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mrs.  Thomas  against. 

Mr.  Chelf  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Ml-.  Brown  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Derwinski  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzi  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 
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Mr.  Robison  for,  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon¬ 
tana  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Wright  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Oklahoma  against. 

Until  further  notice :  i: 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Greigg  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  .  If  she  were  pres¬ 
ent,  she  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  210,  nays  156,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  65,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  320] 

YEAS— 210 


Adams 

Foley 

McDowell 

Addabbo 

Ford. 

McFall 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

McGrath 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

Annunzio 

Friedel 

Machen 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mackay 

Bandstra 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mackie 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Madden 

Beckworth 

Garmatz 

Matsunaga 

Bingham 

Giaimo 

Matthews 

Blatnik 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Boggs 

Gilbert 

Miller 

Boland 

Gilligan 

Minish 

Bolling 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Brademas 

Grabowski 

Moeller 

Brooks 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moore 

Burke 

Green,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Burton,  Calif. 

Grider 

Morgan 

Burton,  Utah 

Griffiths 

Morris 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Multer 

Cahill 

Halperu 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Callan 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Carey 

Hanna 

Nix 

Casey 

Hansen,  Iowa 

O'Brien 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Clark 

Hathaway 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Clevenger 

Hawkins 

Olson,  Minn. 

Cohelan 

Hays 

Ottinger 

Conte 

Hechler 

Patman 

Conyers 

Helstoski 

Patten 

Corman 

Hicks 

Pepper 

Craley 

Holifield 

Perkins 

Culver 

Holland 

Philbin 

Daniels 

Horton 

Pickle 

Dawson 

Huot 

Pike 

de  la  Garza 

Irwin 

Powell 

Delaney 

Jacobs 

Price 

Dent 

Joelson 

Pucinski 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Race 

Dingell 

Karsten 

Redlin 

Donohue 

Karth 

Rees 

Dulski 

Kastenmeier 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kee 

Resnick 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Reuss 

Edmondson 

Kelly 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Keogh 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King,  Calif. 

Roberts 

Fallon 

King,  Utah 

Rodino 

Farbsteln 

Klrwan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Farnsley 

Krebs 

Ron  an 

Farnum 

Kupferman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fascell 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Feighan 

Long,  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Flood 

Love 

Rostenkowski 

Fogarty 

McCarthy 

Roush 

Roybal 

Stafford 

Ullman 

Ryan 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlin 

St  Germain 

Stalbaum 

Vanik 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Vigorito 

Saylor 

Stratton 

Vivian 

Scheuer 

Stubblefield 

Waldie 

Schisler 

Sullivan 

Weltner 

Schmidhauser 

Sweeney 

White,  Idaho 

Secrest 

Tenzer 

White,  Tex. 

Senner 

Thompson,  N.J.  Widnall 

Shipley 

Todd 

Wilson, 

Sickles 

Trimble 

Charles  H. 

Sisk 

Tunney 

Wolff 

Slack 

Tupper 

Yates 

Smith,  Iowa 

Udall 

NAYS— 156 

Young 

Abbitt 

Downing 

Michel 

Abernethy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mize 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Ellsworth 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Erlenborn 

Mosher 

Glenn 

Everett 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Findley 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

N.  Dak. 

Fino 

Passman 

Arends 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Ashbrook 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Poff 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Quie 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Quillen 

Baring 

Fuqua 

Randall 

Bates 

Gathings 

Reid,  Ill. 

Battin 

Goodell 

Reifel 

Belcher 

Gross 

Reinecke 

Bell 

Grover 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Haley 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Betts 

Hall 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Halleck 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Satterfield 

Broomfield 

Hardy 

Schneebeli 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Harsha 

Schweiker 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Shriver 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Sikes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Herlong 

Skubitz 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Hull 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Smith,  Va. 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Stanton 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Teague,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Kornegay 

Tuck 

Collier 

Kunkcl 

Tuten 

Colmer 

Laird 

Waggonner 

Conable 

Langen 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cooiey 

Latta 

Watkins 

Corbett 

Lennon 

Watson 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Watts 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Whalley 

Curtin 

McCulloch 

Whitener 

Curtis 

McMillan 

Whitten 

Dague 

MacGregor 

Williams 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mahon 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mailllard 

Wyatt 

Devine 

Marsh 

Wydler 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Younger 

Dorn 

Mathias 

Dowdy 

May 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT" — 1 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 

-65 

Albert 

Gubser 

Murray 

Andrews, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Nedzi 

George  W. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O’Konski 

Aspinall 

H6bert 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bolton 

Howard 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bow 

Jennings 

Pirnie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla 

.  Poage 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pool 

Carter 

King,  N.Y. 

Purcell 

Chelf 

Kluczynski 

Robison 

Daddario 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Denton 

McClory 

Roncalio 

Derwinski 

McDade 

Scott 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Selden 

Dow 

McVicker 

Stephens 

Dyal 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thomas 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minshall 

Toll 

Fisher 

Monagan 

Utt  - 

Gettys 

Morrison 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Gray 

Morse 

Willis 

Greigg 

Moss 

Wright 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Zablocki  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 
Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 


Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Pool  against. 

Mrs.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  George 
W.  Andrews  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Selden  against. 
Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 
Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Daddario  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinski 
against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Nedzi  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 
Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 
Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Robison  against. 
Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen 
against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 
Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr. 
O'Konski. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Greigg. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Morrison. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton].  If  she  were  pres¬ 
ent,  she  would  have  voted  “nay.”  I 
voted  “yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  30 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
^adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
\ clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
theVequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  FRI¬ 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  rNfORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  tomoVow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Shaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORI^  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  SpeakeX  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  distinguished  luinority 
leader,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  call  up  immediately  upoiv  the 
convening  of  the  House  tomorrow,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  rule,  H.R.  17607^ 
temporarily  suspend  the  investmerft 
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\p  TERMINATE  EXISTENCE  OP  IN- 
\  DIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mt  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarmnous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakefe  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5392)  to 
terminate,  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  iSenate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  \he  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chars  hears  none  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following 'conferees :  Messrs. 
Haley,  O’Brien  of  NeV  York,  Edmond¬ 
son,  Saylor,  and  BerryX 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr-  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  mat  the 
Record  for  September  28  be  cmcected 
during  the  debate  on  the  war  on  poverty 
bill,  H.R.  15111.  There  is  an  erroXin 
regard  to  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  in  column  1.  This  refers  to  seek 
tion  111.  A  very  important  word,  the 
word  “four”  has  been  omitted.  It  should 
read,  “The  director  shall  arrange  for, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  the  carrying 
out  of  not  to  exceed  four  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects,”  and  so  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  exten^j  their  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill  H.R.  15111. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CORRECT  SECTION 
NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTUATION 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross/ 
ment  of  the  bill  H.R.  15111  the  Clerk  tie 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
and  punctuation  to  conform  the  hill  to 
the  action  taken  in  the  Committe/of  the 
Whole  and  by  the  House.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  / 

There  was  no  objection/ 


LET’S  WIN  THE  .ECONOMIC  WAR 
FRANCE  HAS  DECLARED  AGAINST 
US  / 

(Mr.  STRAT/ON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to/address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and/to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  / 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  kn/w  how  other  Members  may  feel, 
or  ho/  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
mayrteel,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  / ave  just  about  had  enough.  This 
Nation  is  under  attack,  not  militarily  but 


economically.  And  not  by  our  enemies 
but  by  those  who  presumably  are  our 
friends.  And  I  for  one,  think  it  is  time 
we  did  something  about  it. 

The  French,  whose  nation  we  saved 
with  our  treasure  and  with  the  lives  of 
countless  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  in  two  successive  wars,  have 
launched  an  all-out  assault  on  the  fiscal 
stability  of  our  Nation.  In  fact  the  lat¬ 
est  volley  in  that  assault  has  just  been 
fired  by  the  French  spokesman  here  in 
our  own  Capital  City  during  the  current 
session  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Under 
orders  from  General  de  Gaulle  the 
French,  having  done  their  best  to  upset 
our  common  defense  posture  in  NATO, 
having  sided  wholeheartedly  with  the 
enemy  who  is  shooting  at  our  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  is  now  engaged  in  a  bold  and 
impudent  assault  on  the  American 
dollar. 

It  is  time  we  took  some  effective  action 
against  that  assault,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
have  a  program  to  propose  to  this  House 
and  to  the  American  people  to  meet  that 
\assault.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  hatchet  job  which  General  de. 
Grille  is  trying  to  do  not  merely  to  our 
international  position  but  on  our  econ¬ 
omy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  / 

For  Xune  years  the  United  States  has 
been  faoed  with  a  serious  eoonomic 
problem,  Known  variously  as /he  gold 
flow,  the  dericit  in  our  interna/onal  pay¬ 
ments,  or,  perhaps  more  simply,  a  severe 
shortage  of  doNars.  The/source  of  our 
problem  is  notXar  to  seek.  It  stems 
from  our  massiveXefforts  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  ll/o  prevent  the  ag¬ 
gressive  expansion  or'communism  and  to 
help  shaky  and  dbareXf’d  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  France,  .get  on  stheir  own  eco¬ 
nomic  feet.  Tjns  gold  flow  or  shortage 
of  dollars  aggravates  the  present  inflation 
we  are  experiencing  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  rise  in  bur  prices.  X 

What  is  hard  to  take  is  thakone  of 
the  nations  which  has  benefited^ most 
by  these  international  effortX  of 
ours/  which  have  created  our  dohar 
shortage  problem,  France,  whose  cerrV- 
t/ries  are  filled  with  the  bodies  of  Ameri\ 
/an  soldiers  who  died  to  keep  France 
free,  is  now  doing  its  level  best  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  problem  we  are  already  strug¬ 
gling  to  handle,  is  attempting  to  under¬ 
mine  the  American  dollar,  the  basis  of 
our  economy.  And,  we  might  as  well 
admit,  she  is  beginning  to  make  us  hurt. 

The  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  or  the 
gold  outflow  may  seem  like  a  compli¬ 
cated  matter,  but  its  general  principles 
are  not  really  difficult  to  understand. 
There  are  two  types  of  currency  used  for 
world  trade  today.  One  is  the  British 
pound.  The  other  is  the  American  dol¬ 
lar.  That  means  that  businesses  settle 
their  accounts  internationally  in  either 
of  these  two  currencies.  Because  of  our 
political  stability  and  our  great  indus¬ 
trial  might,  the  dollar  is  what  everyone 
wants.  Nevertheless,  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  English 
use  their  pound  sterling.  The  confidence 
of  stock  markets  all  over  the  world  is 
based  on  the  stability  of  the  pound  and 
dollar. 

But  our  dollar  has  been  under  severe 
pressure  for  some  time — not  from  our 


enemies,  but  from  our  supposed  friend, 
France.  Our  dollar  is  backed  by  goldy 
and  we  guarantee  any  nation  turning  m 
dollars  that  we  will  buy  them,  and/in 
turn,  sell  them  gold  at  $35  an  ounce/ 

For  the  last  few  years,  France  has  been 
converting  every  single  dollar  / ne  can 
get  her  hands  on  into  gold.  IbT  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1966,  for  example,  France 
more  than  doubled  her  pui/nase  of  U.S. 
gold.  She  bought  $220.7  million,  up  from 
$102.8  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  up  $148  million  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  last  year.  What  this  all 
means  is  that  all  ib/e  dollars  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  spend  in  France,  in  any  way, 
France  then  tun/ around  and  turns  into 
gold.  Thus,  when  you  buy  a  bottle  of 
French  wineyFrance  takes  that  dollar  or 
two  and  converts  it  into  gold.  The  dam¬ 
age  from  A\  of  this  may  be  psychologi¬ 
cal,  but/lt’s  still  very  important.  Our 
dollar  ie  so  strong,  and  has  been  able  to 
pay  for  two  world  wars  and  to  bail 
France  out  after  World  War  II  with 
help,  because  people  around  the  world 
have  confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  is 
/packed  by  gold.  France  cannot  use  the 
gold  she  buys.  She  can  only  store  it. 
Therefore,  she  really  does  not  transfer 
our  dollars  into  gold  except  for  the 
purely  political  and,  indeed,  mischievous 
purpose  of  trying  to  undermine  the  do1- 
lar,  thus  causing  us  embarrassment  and 
economic  trouble. 

This  continuing  outflow  of  gold  to 
France  must  stop  if  we  are  to  maintain 
world  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar.  If 
De  Gaulle  is  going  to  try  to  undermine 
our  dollar  by  converting  all  his  dollars 
into  gold,  then  we  will  have  to  see  that 
he  does  not  get  the  dollars  to  convert. 

I  therefore  propose  the  following  courses 
of  action  to  deal  with  this  damaging 
economic  threat: 

First.  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  $374  million  for  money  she  bor¬ 
rowed  from  us  during  World  War  II. 
We  should  insist  that  she  repay  it.  If 
France  is  now  so  rich  that  she  can  af¬ 
ford  to  convert  all  her  dollars  into  gold, 
let  her  first  repay  her  remaining  out¬ 
standing  World  War  n  debt  before  we 
let  her  continue  her  unrelenting  assault 
Sm  our  gold  supply  and  on  the  stability 
oi  the  dollar. 

Second.  But  that  $374  million  is  only 
a  dn\P  in  the  bucket.  American  tour¬ 
ists  spirit  about  $125  million  last  year  in 
FranceX.  That  spending  must  stop. 
Americans  should  voluntarily  stop  visit¬ 
ing  FrancX^and  stop  spending  their  dol¬ 
lars  there.  V Perhaps  we  in  Congress 
might  even  \ut  limitations  on  such 
travel.  X 

Third.  My  mok  important  proposal 
relates  to  FrenclXwine.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest\onsumer  of  French 
wines  in  the  world.  L;kt  year  we  import¬ 
ed  over  $44  million  wdrth.  We  do  not 
need  French  wines.  New  York  State 
produces  some  of  the  finest  wines  and 
champagnes  in  the  world's.  This  area 
produces  about  $100  millmn  worth. 
Other  areas  in  America  alscXmroduce 
wines.  If  we  stopped  buying 'French 
wines,  and  bought  New  York  StateVines, 
De  Gaulle  would  be  on  his  knees  in  a 
short  time.  He  would  not  have  anything 
like  the  dollars  he  now  has  to  convert 
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t<\  gold.  An  important  sector  of  the 
French  economy  would  be  affected,  and 
he  vfc"<?uld  have  to  stop  trying  to  under¬ 
mine  \ur  dollar.  Let  us  therefore  show 
where  \e  stand  by  undertaking  a  na¬ 
tionwide 'smass  boycott  of  all  French 
wines  and  Champagne.  Once  we  do  that 
De  Gaulle  will  get  the  message. 

We  have  no.  quarrel  with  the  French 
people.  But  weCdo  have  a  quarrel  with 
General  de  Gaulfls.  He  unilaterally  end¬ 
ed  NATO  last  yealxand  ordered  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  out  of  the  France  we  helped 
him  regain  and  reorganize.  We  are  in 
Europe  today  only  betsause  France  in 
the  last  50  years,  only  \  stone’s  throw 
from  Germany,  was  unable  to  meet  her 
own  commitments  with  Her  own  re¬ 
sources  alone.  We  helped  France  after 
World  War  II  and  stopped  conamunism 
by  our  Marshall  plan.  Now,  aftersall  this 
help  and  blood,  the  thanks  we  getSis  for 
De  Gaulle  to  try  and  wreck  our  economy 
by  earning  all  the  dollars  she  can,  and 
converting  them  to  gold,  thereby  deplete 
ing  our  supply — all  presumably  in  the' 
name  of  the  grandeur  of  France,  all  to 
humiliate  and  undermine  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  State  wine  is  as  good  as 
French  wine,  probably  better  in  fact. 
An  embargo  on  French  wine,  not  by  leg¬ 
islation  but  by  request,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  New  York  and  Califor¬ 
nia  wines  would  not  only  make  these 
wines  more  readily  available  to  the 
American  public,  but  it  would  go  far  to¬ 
ward  solving  our  balance  of  payments. 

Just  the  other  day  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  IMF  conference  here  in 
Washington  called  for  an  end  to  the  use 
of  the  dollar  as  a  basic  standard  of  in¬ 
ternational  exchange,  substituting  for  it 
gold,  of  which  France  is  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  amass  quite  a  hoard. 

French  gold  reserves  ran  to  $4.5  billion 
last  year,  making  France  the  second 
largest  holder  of  gold  in  the  non-Com- 
munist  world.  This  gold  hoard,  used  by 
De  Gaulle  to  put  pressure  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar,  as  a  reserve  currency,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  French  Communists  as 
France’s  war  chest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  it  in  our  hands 
today  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people  to  put 
an  end  to  this  war,  to  win  it  clearly  and 
unmistakably  for  our  side.  Let  us  put  an 
end  now  to  any  further  appeasement  of 
these  French  efforts  to  undermine  our 
economy.  Let  us  begin  our  counter  of¬ 
fensive,  and  let  us  begin  today. 


IT  IS  POPULAR  TO  CRITICIZE  ANTI¬ 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MATTHEWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  our  discussion  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  an  excellent  editorial  by  Mrs. 
Lora  S.  Britt,  editor  of  the  Palatka,  Fla., 
Daily  News,  dated  September  26,  1966. 

I  certainly  commend  it  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  vital  subject. 


From  My  Notebook:  It’s  Popular  To  Criti¬ 
cize  Antipoverty  Program 
(By  Lora  Sinks  Britt) 

It  is  popular  to  criticize  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  program.  There  are  people  who  talk 
about  the  futility  of  “give  aways.”  There 
are  those  who  are  convinced  that  a  segment 
of  the  populace  is  going  to  be  poor  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  is  done  for  it;  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  socialized  state  if  there  are  to  be  rent 
subsidies  and  aid  to  the  poor;  that  money  is 
being  wasted. 

All  of  these  criticisms  are  well  founded 
but,  when  lumped  together  to  oppose  the 
anti-poverty  program  without  any  regard  for 
its  basic  purpose  and  some  of  the  conditions 
that  necessitate  it,  they  become  out  of  focus. 

Fundamentally  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  not  a  “give-away**.  The  program  seeks  to 
find  ways  to  train  and  educate  people  so  that 
they  can  become  self  sustaining  citizens. 
It  does  not  hand  out  funds  to  the  poor  even 
though  there  are  those  who  try  to  create 
this  image  before  the  public. 

The  idea  that  there  have  always  been  poor 
among  us  and  there  always  will  be  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  Human  being  are  human 
beings  and  there  forever  will  be  these  who 
through  circumstance,  lack  of  ability,  intelli¬ 
gence  or  initiative  remain  in  abject  poverty. 
But  there  are  others,  millions  of  them  in 
this  land  of  plenty,  who  are  poor  not  by 
their  own  choice  or  because  they  lack  the 
will  to  improve  their  lot.  Inadequate  edu¬ 
cation,  their  environment  and  fear  of  step¬ 
ping,  out  of  the  old  ruts  in  which  they  live, 
and  even  poor  health,  can  keep  some  people 
in  poverty. 

While  there  is  a  general  complaint  against 
the  federal  government  spending  so  much 
money  on  the  anti-poverty  program,  not 
enough  people  in  their  criticisms  are  asking 
what  their  own  states  or  cities  had  done  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  that  perpetuate  pov¬ 
erty,  crime  and  disease,  before  the  federal 
government  began  its  program.  If  every  city 
and  county,  large  or  small,  had  moved  long 
ago  to  better  educate  and  train  the  poor 
there  would  not  have  been  the  occasion  for 
the  federal  government  to  do  the  work  which 
naturally  costs  far  more  when  directed  from 
Washington  than  it  would  have  from  a  state 
capital  or  the  county  courthouse. 

Operation  Head  Start  generally  has  shat¬ 
tered  the  idea  that  the  poor  did  not  care 
enough  about  their  children.  Where  the 
program  has  been  conducted  properly  par¬ 
ents  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Head  Start  staff  and  attended  meetings  in 
far  greater  ratio  than  do  parents  at  Parent- 
Teacher  meetings.  This  program  seeks  to 
give  school  children  a  better  start  in  life  and 
seemingly  it  does  so,  although  only  time  will 
reveal  the  results. 

The  Job  Corps,  much  maligned  because  of 
some  incidents  has  helped  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  cities  or  the 
rural  areas  where  there  were  no  job  possi¬ 
bilities  for  them  even  if  they  graduated  from 
high  school. 

The  Volunteers  for  Service  to  America, 
VISTA,  through  their  work  among  the  poor 
in  the  remote  areas  have  brought  to  national 
attention  almost  unbelievable  poverty  and 
need  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
among  the  American  Indians. 

Of  course  the  poor  have  always  been  with 
us,  but  until  the  federal  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  turned  the  country’s  conscience  to 
them,  they  were  overlooked,  ignored  or  for¬ 
gotten  .  .  .  with  the  number  swelling  every 
year. 

Unfortunately,  the  anti-poverty  program 
has  taken  on  some  aspects  that  furnish  the 
complainants  with  fuel  for  their  arguments. 
For  one  thing,  the  program  in  the  minds  of 
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many  is  designed  only  for  Negroes.  This  is 
false  but  because  of  it,  anti-poverty  becomes 
synonymous  with  civil  rights  controversies 
for  many  objectors.  Another  thing  is  that 
in  far  too  many  places  money  has  been 
squandered  on  fantastically  high  salaries  for 
people  in  the  program  with  little  or  nothing 
left  over  to  do  the  work  among  the  poor. 
The  Administration’s  rent  subsidy  bill,  which 
would  pay  part  or  all  of  the  rent  of  those 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
kind  of  housing  they  need,  was  a  bad  feature 
of  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  racial  issue,  waste  in  the  program  and 
the  rent  subsidy  plan  have  put  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  out  of  focus.  The  real  issue 
to  be  considered  is:  What  will  happen  if  the 
government  does  not  carry  on  a  program  to 
help  the  poor?  Will  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  be  run  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
or  will  it  be  run  for  the  politicians  seeking 
to  advance  the  future  of  the  Administration? 

If  the  Federal  government  should  not 
carry  on  the  anti-poverty  program,  then  who 
wi$l  step  in  to  do  the  same  work?  Of  course 
each  community  could,  if  it  would,  but  old 
concepts  of  what  the  poor  can  or  cannot  do 
and  what  they  do  or  do  not  want  go  deep 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  much  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  very  soon — although  communi¬ 
ties  may  have  to  try  if  Congress  sometime 
becomes  entirely  disenchanted  with  the 
anti-poverty  program  and  fails  to  appro¬ 
priate  sufficient  funds. 

As  the  House  and  the  Senate  this  week  dis¬ 
cuss  the  amount  of  money  to  appropriate  for 
the  anti-poverty  program,  it  would  be  well  if 
congressmen  begin  asking  also  how  the 
money  can  be  spent  more  effectively  and 
where  the  “fat”  can  be  cut  out  of  the  funds 
by  the  anti-poverty  officials  at  the  top  so 
that  there  is  money  left  to  fight  the  “war” 
at  the  bottom. 

But  for  those  people  who  think  they  op¬ 
pose  unalterably  the  anti-poverty  program 
emanating  from  Washington,  there  should 
be  the  question:  If  Washington  should  dis¬ 
continue  the  program,  (although  this  is  un¬ 
likely  for  the  present)  what  plans  have  been 
made  for  adopting  a  simij^r  one  in  their  own 
communities?  y' 

The  conscience  of  many  Americans  has 
been  awakened  to  the  poverty  and  misery 
around  them  and  they  are  not  willing  to  turn 
their  backs  any  longer.  They  want  to  help 
the  poor,  but  not  bureaucracy. 


A  NEW  4-YEAR  COLLEGE  IN  THE 
11TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
.OF  MICHIGAN 

Ir.  CLEVENGER  asked  and  was 
givefv  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 'minute;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark\  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLSWENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  toScall  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  a  new  4-year  college  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 
Mackinac  Collegk.  located  on  beautiful 
Mackinac  Island,  opened  on  September 
14  with  150  charter''freshmen  and  some 
20  faculty  membersly  This  Saturday, 
October  1,  the  college  \nll  be  dedicated 
and  its  first  president,  vr.  S.  Douglas 
Cornell,  installed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  honVred  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  dedication  of\Mackinac 
College  this  Saturday,  and  wlh  do  so 
with  the  hope  and  confidence  that  this 
Institution  will  be  dedicated  to  theiiigh- 
est  Ideals  of  our  heritage  of  acade<nic 
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.  President,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
theVrords  of  the  United  States  today  on  all 
theseSissues  may  contribute  to  concrete  steps 
towaraspeace  and  a  better  world. 

We  know  the  difficulties  but  we  are  not 
discouraged.  In  the  twenty-one  turbulent 
years  sinceVhe  Charter  went  into  effect,  we 
of  the  United  Nations  have  faced  conflicts 
at  least  as  great  and  as  difficult  as  any  that 
confront  us  today.  The  failure  of  this  Or¬ 
ganization  has  been  prophesied  many  times. 
But  all  these  prophesies  have  been  disproved. 
Even  the  most  formidable  issues  have  not 
killed  our  Organization — and  none  will.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  grown  greatNand  respected  by  fac¬ 
ing  the  hardest  issues  \nd  dealing  forth¬ 
rightly  with  them. 

There  is  no  magic  in  thh.United  Nations 
save  what  we  its  members,  brhig  to  it.  And 
that  magic  is  a  simple  thing;  Our  irreducible 
awareness  of  our  common  hrunanity  and 
our  consequent  will  to  peace,  without  the 
awareness  and  that  will,  these  xjuildings 
would  be  an  empty  shell.  With  them,  we 
have  here  the  greatest  instrument  ev^r  de¬ 
vised  by  man  for  the  reconciliation  of\on- 
flicts  and  the  building  of  the  better  fut\re 
for  which  all  mankind  yearns. 


A  BILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  INCLU¬ 
SION  OF  LOSS  RAIL  CARRIERS  IN 

RAILROAD  MERGERS 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
provide  an  income  tax  incentive  to  the 
possible  merger  partners  of  small,  debt- 
ridden  rail  carriers  through  the  means 
of  a  full  carryover  of  net  operating 
losses  of  the  smaller  carrier  to  the  new 
railroad  corporation  formed  by  a  merger. 
This  bill,  I  belibve  would  assist  such 
railroads  as  the  debt-ridden  Erie-Lack- 
awanna  Railroad  in  their  efforts  to  be 
included  as  a  part  of  a  major  rail  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  East  through  merger  proceed¬ 
ings. 

With  a  long-term  debt  of  $345  million,- 
and  operating  losses  in  9  out  of  the  last 
10  years  amounting  to  $117  million  for 
tax  purposes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  is  so  unattractive  as  a 
merger  candidate.  In  addition,  any, 
merger  partner  would  have  to  be  pre 
pared  to  either  take  over  the  Erie-Ladc- 
awanna  payroll  of  more  than  $9  mbrfion 
per  month  by  employing  that  railroad’s 
workers,  or  assume  an  obligation/in  line 
with  the  standard  Washington  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  of  prodding  each 
worker  laid  off  with  60  perpent  of  his  pay 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Under  the  present  laytf,  loss  carryovers 
can  be  used  in  a  merger  of  railroads  of 
not  too  unequal  sze/ This  is  not  the  case 
with  a  merger  between  the  smaller  debt- 
ridden  carriers  such  as  the  Erie-Lack¬ 
awanna  with  *my  of  the  three  major 
Eastern  giante1,  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.,  the 
Norfolk  ancr  Western,  or  the  proposed 
Pennsylvama-New  York  Central.  Nor 
is  there  /ny  carryover  of  net  operating 
losses  Where  the  assets  of  an  insolvent 
railroad,  such  as  the  New  Haven,  are 
transferred  to  another  railroad.  My  bill, 
if  /enacted,  would  eliminate  these  in- 
juities. 


The  continuing  losses  from  commuter 
service  plaguing  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
and  other  small  carriers  has  created  re- 
sistence  to  merger  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  rail  systems  and  even  the  ICC. 
The  ICC  could  require  the  inclusion  of 
the  smaller  systems,  commuter  service 
and  all,  as  a  condiiton  to  approval  of 
any  merger  proposals  invloving  the  large 
rail  networks.  But  the  Agency  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
requirement  could  be  challenged  in  court 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  best  interests  of  promoting 
a  sound  rail  transportation  policy.  My 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  both  assist  the 
larger  carriers  in  meeting  the  impact 
of  merger  with  loss  rail  lines,  and  would 
provide  the  ICC  with  suffiicent  reason  for 
the  Agency  to  require  the  continuation  of 
the  necessary  commuter  service  by  the 
merged  lines. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  10-year  period 
to  be  used,  rather  than  the  standard 
7-year  period,  for  calculating  carryover 
losses.  It  would  apply  only  in  the  case 
if  regulated  rail  carriers,  defined  by  law 
aha  corporation  with  80  percent  or  more 
of  Its  gross  income  originating  through  ' 
the  furnishing  or  saie  of  transportatic 
The  merged  corporations,  as  a  n#w  cor¬ 
porate  entity,  would  have  to  continue  as 
a  regulated  rail  carrier  to  benefit  from 
the  tax  carryover  provisions.’ A  would 
estimate  that  in  the  case  of /the  Erie- 
Lackawanna,  The  Treasury /might  lose 
up  to  $42  million  in  taxe/  following  a 
merger. 

The  potential  loSs  of X6,000  jobs,  and 
of  rights-of-way  th\t/might  later  have 
to  be  repurchased  foi/a,  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  as  welLas  t\e  need  for  main¬ 
taining  importanj/freigh\and  commuter 
service,  clearly  9<itweighs  apy  temporary 
revenue  loss. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to¬ 
day  is  similar  in  nature  to  HR.  10542, 
introduce^  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Keogh,  whose  experience  in 
these  Hiatters  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  highly 
valued.  I  would  hope  that  early  hearing 
could  be  held  on  this  measure,  given  the\ 
Pact  that  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
'of  the  small  rail  carriers  in  mergers  of 
the  large  eastern  railroads  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  commuter  service  is  still  be¬ 
ing  determined  before  the  ICC  and  the 
courts.  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  proposal  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  development  of  a  national 
rail  merger  policy  at  the  national  level, 
particularly  here  in  the  Northeast. 


(Mr.  WIDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  WIDNALL’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEW  BATTLE  CRY  FOR  FARMERS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
years  of  congressional  effort  aimed  at 
strengthening  farm  income  in  the  fac 
of  adverse  market  conditions,  Congress 
must  now  give  its  attention  to  protect¬ 
ing  the  farmer  from  selective  pripe  fix¬ 
ing  by  the  executive  branch  of  tKe  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to /full  parity 
income  in  the  marketplace;  but  he  is 
being  denied  it  because  thq/President  and 
his  aids  arbitrarily  use  a!  variety  of  de¬ 
vices  to  drive  down  farm  prices. 

This  is  a  reversal  of  the  historic  role 
of  government  in  farm  problems. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
the  power  of  government  is  being  used 
to  beat  farm  prices  down  below  parity. 

The  Congress  has  been  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  change,  and  action  to  curb 
arbitrary  control  over  farm  prices  must 
be  given/fop  priority  when  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  convenes  in  January. 

Singling  out  farmers  for  punishment — 
through  dumping  grains,  curbing  hides 
exports,  urging  consumer  boycotts  and 
ie  like — is  patently  unfair  in  times  of 
inflation.  Farmers  today  are  in  a  wor¬ 
sening  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  parity  ratio — which  measures  the 
prices  they  get  with  what  they  must  pay 
for  goods  and  services — is  20  percent 
below  the  fair  level.  The  new  legisla¬ 
tive  battle  cry  of  farmers  must  be:  “Full 
parity  in  the  marketplace.” 

Farm  operating  expenses  are  running 
about  4  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  still  climbing.  Across-the-board 
price  controls  are  one  thing.  Selective 
punishment  of  farmers  is  quite  another. 

A  logical  first  step  toward  protecting 
the  farmer  in  his  right  to  full  parity  in 
the  marketplace  is  to  insulate  Govern¬ 
ment  grain  holdings  from  normal  market 
channels.  With  that  in  mind  I  have 
proposed  that  Government  wheat  stocks 
cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  a  bushel. 
Similar  limits  should  be  placed  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  sales  of  other  grains. 

PROVIDING  FOR  COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASES  IN  THE  BENEFITS 
PAYABLE  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECU¬ 
RITY 

Ir.  BROCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRD^nd  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a.  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  benefits  pay¬ 
able  thereunder. 

Inflation  steals  ft;om  everyone,  young 
and  old  alike,  but  hurts  especially  those 
elderly  Americans  wlX  live  on  pensions 
or  other  fixed  incomes. 

During  the  period  frofit  1958  to  1965, 
the  consumer  price  index  increased  over 
8  percentage  points.  The  cost  of  serv¬ 
ices,  which  our  older  citizensxare  more 
likely  to  need  than  our  youngerscitizens, 
increased  over  16  percentage  \points. 
When  services,  exclusive  of  rent,  aro.con- 
sidered,  the  increase  was  18  percentage 
points.  Yet  during  this  7-year  peric 
social  security  beneficiaries  received  rob 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
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lation  is  now  a  fact  of  life.  Prices 
continue  to  soar  upward.  There  is  an 
urgent  peed  for  such  a  change  in  the  law 
as  this  loill  proposes.  Our  older  people 
and  others  who  live  on  fixed  incomes 
simply  canpot  stand  the  pace  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration^  inflation. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  as  I  am  introducing.  Congress,  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1962,  section  1102/provided  for  an  auto¬ 
matic  increase  in  ciWl  service  retirement 
pensions  when  ther<k  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3  percent  orNpore  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  index. 

Why  should  our  elderly  people  and 
others  continue  to  suffer  wkdle  runaway 
inflation  further  destroys  tinnpurchasing 
power  of  their  dollar?  I  urge  njimediate 
passage  of  the  bill. 


now,  yet  Great  Society  officials  say  they 
are  interested  in  helping  the  poor.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  only  help  the  Great 
Society  wants  to  give  to  the  poor  is  that 
which  binds  them  to  the  Great  Society’s 
political  machine.  The  administration 
claims  that  it  is  exercising  prudence  in 
its  spending.  Yet,  it  asks  the  Congress 
to  provide  this  poverty  bill  calling  for 
even  greater  expenditures  than  last  year’s 
program.  This  increase  must  be  covered 
by  the  taxpayer  when  threats  of  a  tax 
increase  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  carefully  the  many  pitfalls  of 
this  bill,  the  enormous  responsibility  we 
in  Congress  have  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  taxpayer  during  this  time 
of  inflation,  to  set  the  example  toward 
curbing  domestic  spending. 


OPPOSITION  TO  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Conable)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  and  any 
measure  that  would  extend  this  pro- ! 
gram  in  any  degree. 

I  have  seen,  in  my  own  congressional  j 
district  many  examples  of  how  these  ’ 
funds  are  “misused”  for  strictly  political 
purposes.  I  have  seen  examples  on  how 
“poverty”  money  has  been  used  in  my 
State  to  promote  racial  unrest.  I  have 
seen  how  the  taxpayer’s  money  has  been 
taken  by  Great  Society  bureaucrats  in 
high  salaried  positions  in  the  name  of 
helping  the  poor.  And,  I  have  seen  tax 
money  used  in  my  State  to  pay  rent  on 
toilets,  drinking  fountains,  refrigerators, 
and  so  forth,  when  in  fact  the  property 
was  claimed  to  be  rent  free. 

The  questionable  activities  of  the  war 
on  poverty  by  no  means  ends  with  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  The  entire  nation¬ 
wide  program  has  proven  ineffective,  and 
a  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  committed 
approximately  300,000  servicemen — and 
no  telling  how  many  dollars — to  fight 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Far 
East.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  be  there,  but  I  do  strong¬ 
ly  question  the  wisdom  of  conducting  a 
so-called  war  on  poverty  at  home  with 
funds  we  should  be  using  to  provide 
equipment  and  supplies  to  our  military 
men. 

We  in  the  Congress  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  have  heard  much  about  var¬ 
ious  shox-tages  in  equipment  and  supplies 
in  Vietnam,  tnicks,  medical  equipment, 
and  ammunition.  There  has  also  been 
considerable  talk  on  the  subject  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  tax  increase  to  cover  the  added 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for 
our  country  to  expei'ience  either  militaiy 
shortages — or  monetary  shortages. 

Our  taxes  are  quite  high  enough  if 
we  would  cut  this  political  shackel  from 
the  taxpayer.  In  the  President’s  budget 
message  this  year,  he  proposed  sharp 
cutbacks  in  our  school  lunch  program 
and  the  school  milk  px’ogram — these  pro¬ 
grams  have  proven  effective  for  yeai's 


(Mr.  CURTIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  CURTIS’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMPLICATIONS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  (at  the  requfest  of 
Mr.  ConableNi  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  nsmai’ks  at  this  /point  in 
the  Record  amj  to  include /extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr/ Speaker,  the 
complications  in  foreign  affairs  are  a 
growing  concern  to  tfu/ public,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  nmk  the  leadership 
struggle  against  cojnmiurism  that  is  de¬ 
veloping  at  the  grassroots,  level. 

Typical  of  thisr  leadershipyare  speakers 
who  are  dismissing  this  subject  with 
their  fellow  Americans  in  a  moist  effective 
fashion.  I/insert  in  the  Record  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks,  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Walter  V.  Chopyk,  of  BuffaloAN.Y., 
the  public  relations  director  of  the  Anti- 
Coimnunist  Committee  of  Western  N^w 
Yo/k,  who,  in  addition,  is  secretary  of  tl 
e  County  Planning  Department. 

His  remarks  were  delivered  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  on  July  21.  His  topic,  “Berlin  West; 
Berlin,  East,”  was  delivered  in  line  with 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  17-23: 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Walter  V.  Chopyk  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Kiwanis  Club  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  on  July  21,  1966,  After  Slides 
and  Brief  Talk  on  “Berlin,  West;  Berlin, 
East,”  in  Line  With  Captive  Nations 
Week  Commemoration 
Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
my  comments  on  Berlin,  West;  Berlin,  East. 
You  have  seen  the  pictures  I  secured  while 
in  West  Germany  and  directly  on  the  site  of 
that  infamous  and  ominous  construction 
dividing  illegally — a  formerly  free  nation.  I 
have  expressed  my  opinions  clearly  after 
interviewing  many  there  and  seeing  (with 
my  own  eyes)  this  terrible  wall  of  the 
enslaved — for  that  is  exactly  the  term  we 
can  also  apply  to  East  Germany  in  this 
critical  hour  in  this  ominous  year  of  1966. 

No  one  likes  to  hear  this,  I  know,  and  few 
care  to  discuss  this  dividing  line — cutting 
in  half  the  jewel-like  city  of  Berlin,  proper. 
For  it  really  is  this  (in  appearance,  and 
especially  at  night  when  millions  of  vari¬ 
colored  lights  illuminate  the  free  side  which 
we  call  West  Berlin. 
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Before  I  speak  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  ask  you  sincerely  to  remember  that 
we  can  no  longer  go  on  making  mistakes 
such  as  permitting  (as  we  did  and  our  other , 
allies  can  be  so  indicted)  words  to  be  given¬ 
lines  to  be  written  in  so-called  agreemer 
and  then — weakly  submit  when  these  /4re 
broken  suddenly  and  a  nation  or  a  citj/xhus 
becomes  enslaved  overnight. 

This  is  (as  you  and  the  world  kiyfws)  the 
important  week  of  the  year — (so  proclaimed 
by  our  President  and  many  Presidents  before 
him) — Captive  Nations  Week. 

Here — in  every  major  city^-we  gather  to 
commemorate  and  to  honor/the  nations  and 
their  brave  people — now  absorbed  into  that — 
prison  of  nations  erroneously  called  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  28  (and  I  repeat 
sharply)  28  formerly  /ree,  autonomous  East 
European  nations  LEast  Germany  definitely 
included)  all  of  /Which  are  enslaved,  ex¬ 
ploited,  under  dictation  from  the  Muscovites 
daily  and  we  so  easily  tend  to  forget  this 
factual  and  appalling  reality. 

In  passing,  may  I  say,  that  ere  long  we 
will  be  sharply  called  upon  to  do  something 
more  than  honor  and  commemorate  these — 
the  enslaved  nations.  Humans  can  endure 
just  so  much  after  having  lived  in  freedom, 
masters  of  their  own  ventures,  governments 
destiny.  The  cracking  point  comes  sud- 
:nly  and  then,  regardless,  slaves  arise  to 
throw  off  their  shackles.  East  Europe  could 
be  called  a  tinder-box  today— wating  for  a 
flare  to  ignite  those  feelings  (inherent  in 
those,  all  of  whom  love  freedom)  and  then, 
who  can  predict  the  outcome. 

West  Berlin  (living  in  freedom,  yet  liter¬ 
ally  rubbing  shoulders  with  slavery)  is  a 
beacon  to  those  in  eastern  slavery  in  Europe 
and  may  be  a  pivot,  a  key  territory  for  West¬ 
ern  diplomatic  moves  in  Europe  as  time 
shows  the  way  and  hour  for  decisions. 

We  must  never  overlook  such  important 
key  facts  (nor  forget  the  east  Europeans 
fate — their  faithful  people  living  here,  never 
forget  and  still  wage  battle  for  liberation  of 
their  old  homelands  as  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  full  evidence) .  We  must  remember 
East  Europe’s  fate  even  though  crafty,  so- 
called  friendly  Muscovites  try  now  to  direct 
our  minds  towards  such  places  as  Vietnam, 
etc.  The  Soviet  would  like  to  consolidate 
their  ill-gotten  gains  in  Europe  yet  always — 
free,  West  Berlin  emanates  the  promise  that 
freedom  can  be  held  if  once  obtained  again. 

It  is  the  fear  and  I  repeat — the  fear  (the 
Soviet  leaders  live  with  hourly)  that  inner 
strength  in  many  satellite  nations  in  east 
Europe  will  suddenly  gain  in  power  and  mo¬ 
mentum — then — those  in  the  western  alli- 
,nce  would  have  to  act  also — and  this — the 
lyiets  fear  and  roundly  so,  as  many  of  their 
recent  moves  will  indicate.  Such  as,  for 
instance  (like  a  carrot  to  a  donkey)  re- 
laxingv  tension — policies — permitting  more 
western^  tourists  to  enter  red-dominated  sat¬ 
ellites — encouring  mail  to  flow  East-West 
more  freely — sending  Red  athletes  and  art¬ 
ists  out  ofMominated  countries,  etc. 

Time  doesNnot  permit  further  discourse 
regarding  EastvEurope  and  the  Soviet  en¬ 
slaved  there.  Bity  I  leave  this  comment — any 
failure  by  the  w^vtern  allies  to  honor  their 
guarantees  (now  remaining)  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  will  have  serious  repercussions  and 
even  the  fate  of  the  tree  world  could  hang 
in  balance  for  our  allies  are  becoming  hard 
to  locate— when  the  neevj  arises — have  you 
noticed? 

Again,  in  passing  and  as ''■a  service  to  the 
Soviet-enslaved  nations  at  this  time  of  the 
spotlight  on  Captive  Nations  week,  I  bring 
up  again,  the  idea  that  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  regarding  "self 
determination  of  nations”  and  freeAelections 
be  tabled  again  and  openly  discussed  and 
considered  at  the  U.N.  (and  this  because 
the  time  is  opportune  when  so  manyVew 
nations  are  emerging  and  being  openly  rec¬ 
ognized — especially  by  the  Soviet  Goveri 
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iuse  the  farmer  is  better  organized, 
ren  it  comes  to  choosing  sides,  maybe 
MiVPreeman,  and  now  Mr.  Schnittker, 
had  \better  make  sure  the  side  they 
choosewants  them.  Some  80  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  the  area  where  I  am  from 
might  haVe  different  ideas. 

These  farmers,  large  or  small,  are 
going  to  remember  that  this  same  De¬ 
partment  is  Ne  one  which  lifts  cheese 
import  restrictmns,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  dah-y  farmer;  and  uses 
Defense  Department  cutbacks  on  pork 
buying  to  control  ™  hog  prices,  and 
promotes  beef  imports  in  competition 
with  American  farmers pand  whose  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  dumped  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  wheatNand  corn  on 
markets  which  were  then  Bringing  the 
farmer  only  80  percent  of  parity;  and 
finally  the  Department  whichNconven- 
iently  brushes  aside  the  fact  that  the 
fanner  is  also  faced  with  inflations 


WHAT  YOUR  VOTE  CAN  DO  FOT 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Conable)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extranous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  ever  read  a  more 
timely  article  than  the  one  written  by 
Charles  Stevenson  in  the  October  1966 
Reader’s  Digest.  Entitled  “What  Your 
Vote  Can  Do  for  Congress,”  it  surely  hits 
the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

The  late  Senator  Jim  Reed,  constitu¬ 
tional  Democrat  from  Missouri,  once  said 
that  about  the  most  contemptuous  per¬ 
son  he  knew  was  a  “congressional  White 
House  cat' who  for  a  little  cream  would 
sell  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
down  the  river.”  Modem  day  rubber- 
stamps  are  no  better  than  that. 

The  great  article  should  be  read  by 
every  interested  American: 

What  Your  Vote  Can  Do  for  Congress — The 
Urgent  Need  This  November  Is  the  Elec¬ 
tion,  Not  Just  of  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats,  but  of  Courageous  Men  Who  Will 
Be  True  Representatives  of  the  People 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

This  year’s  national  elections  on  Novemh 
8  are  as  important  as  any  in  history.  T&e 
future  of  constitutional  government  /uld 
depend  upon  how  you  vote;  not  Republican, 
Demacratic,  liberal  or  conservative,  but 
whether  you  elect  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  who  will  fight  to  save  Congress  from  the 
forces  now  destroying  it. 

If  this  statement  seems  incredible,  consider, 
as  one  example,  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
S.S.  Yarmouth  Castle  tragedy.  j 

Certain  money-hungry  operators  have  been  * 
putting  ricketry  old  ship/nto  the  Caribbean- 
cruise  business  under  foreign  flags,  a  practice 
which  enables  them/to  evade  U.S.  safety 
regulations.  Thousands  of  unsuspecting 
Americans  assum/ the  ships  must  be  safe 
because  they  are /permitted  to  operate  out  of 
American  ports/  Alarmed,  legitimate  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  Pien  and  concerned  legislators 
of  both  parties  joined  to  seek  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  th/dilapidated  vessels  to  meet  U.S. 
standard: 

"Floa/ng  firetraps  .  .  .  could  result  in 
unspeakable  horror  and  death,”  exploded 
Hoyt/ Haddock  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
aittee.  “Risking  the  lives  of  cur 
ens  .  .  warned  Rear  Adm.  W.  J.  McNeil 
the  Committee  of  American  Steamship 


Lines.  The  leaky,  38-year-old  S.S.  Yarmouth 
Castle  was  branded  especially  dangerous. 
“A  shining  example”  of  an  unfit  ship, 
summed  up  Rep.  William  S.  Mailliard  of 
California. 

But  then  the  Executive  Branch  jumped  in, 
claiming  the  urgently  needed  safety  meas¬ 
ures  would  represent  “unreasonable  discrim¬ 
ination  against  foreign-flag  vessels.”  “After 
the  word  came  down  from  on  high,”  says 
Mailliard,  “apparently  Congress  was  afraid 
to  act  and  it  just  let  the  proposals  die.” 
Two  and  a  half  months  later  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  caught  fire  as  it  wallowed  through  the 
sea.  The  general  alarm  wasn’t  rung.  The 
sprinkler  system  was  ineffective.  Fire  hoses 
lacked  pressure.  So  flames  raged  through 
the  tinderbox  wooden  walls.  And,  amid 
screams  and  terror,  90  men  and  women 
perished. 

This  incident  is  shockingly  typical  of  the 
way  Congress  is  surrendering  its  constitu¬ 
tional  legislative  role  to  the  Executive 
Branch.  Thus  it  is  helping  to  bring  about  a 
perilous  change  in  our  form  of  government. 
Our  founding  fathers  deeply  feared  concen¬ 
tration  of  governmental  power,  so  they 
clearly  divided  authority:  the  Congress  to 
make  our  laws,  the  Courts  to  interpret  them, 
the  Executive  to  administer  them.  And  Con- 
ress  was  to  be  the  national  forum  where  th§ 
lices  of  all  the  people  could  be  hear 
though  elected  representatives  directly/e- 
spon^ible  to  them. 

PELL-MELL  LEGISLATION 

Now,  however,  as  stressed  by  Pro/ Samuel 
P.  HuntiWjton  of  Harvard,  “Cojfgress  has 
conceded  mrfc  only  the  initiative/n'  originat¬ 
ing  legislation  ...  it  has  also  2ost  the  dom¬ 
inant  influence  it  once  had  Jm.  shaping  the 
content  of  legislation.”  Soarcely  ever  does 
Congress  attempt  to  rmne  complicated, 
often  revolutionary  leg/lation  written  by 
Administration  bureKuorats  unanswerable  to 
the  public,  and  merefc  dispatched  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  rubber-s/mped. 

The  result  is  a/erumBfing  of  traditional 
checks  and  balt/ces  that\f tightens  liberal 
and  conservative  alike.  “Fo\ heaven's  sake,” 
Rep.  E.  J.  Gurney  of  Florida  cnied  out  in  dis¬ 
gust  on  the  Jtoor  of  the  House,  \let  us  retain 
a  little  self-respect  and  independence  as  a 
legislativ/body  and  have  the  courage  to  do 
some  oy  the  things  on  our  own  on^e  in  a 
while.jf 

La/  April,  for  instance,  President  JohVson 
cal/d  on  Congress  to  compel  the  taxpayers 
contribute  at  least  $381  million  in  supple 
entary  interest  so  that  bankers  would  fine 
it  profitable  to  buy  up  low-interest  loans 
made  by  the  government  under  its  various 
subsidy  programs.  The  receipts  from  this 
inflated  sale  of  government  assets  could  then 
be  represented  as  normal  income  that  would 
reduce  the  Administration’s  spending  deficit. 
Critics  of  all  stripes  denounced  this  gimmick. 

"Just  a  government  subsidy  to  the  banking 
interests,”  declared  the  liberal  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  .  .  will  increase  in¬ 
terest  rates  for  all  borrowers.  .  .  .  accelerate 
the  tightening  of  the  money  market.”  Here- 
was  a  measure  which  cried  out  for  Congress 
to  solicit  expert  views,  to  deliberate,  to  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  all  Americans. 

But  what  happened?  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Democrats  in  caucus 
agreed  that  the  measure  “stank,”  to  quote 
one  of  them.  Yet  when  they  began  hearings, 
these  men  were  summoned  outside  one  by 
one  to  take  orders  phoned  from  the  White 
House.  The  committee  permitted  only  two 
witnesses  to  testify — both  sent  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  three  hours  the  committee 
obediently  approved  the  bill,  involving  nearly 
$11  billion.  The  House  obligingly  followed 
suit.  Since,  interest  rates  have  shot  up  to 
a  40-year  high,  making  it  hard  for  families  to 
buy  or  sell  homes  and  for  industry  to  finance 
job-creating  expansion. 


“A  good  bill  can  stand  debate,  deliberation 
and  full  inquiry,”  warns  Rep.  Burt  Talcos 
a  California  Republican.  “Suppression/ of 
debate  and  of  the  free  expression  of  ottmion 
will  inexorably  undermine  the  majority;  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  nation.”  But  it  go#s  on  all 
the  time. 

The  President’s  bill  to  subsidise  the  arts 
compels  every  taxpayer  to  finance  whatever 
painter,  musician,  woodcarver/vire  bender  or 
dancer  our  federal  admini/rators  want  to 
help  support.  Many  artis/  themselves  op¬ 
posed  the  measure  as  restricting  rather  than 
nourishing  art. 

Yet  up  to  the  ve/'  moment  the  House 
Labor  and  Educatio/Committee  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  final  bjJa,  Republician  members 
were  denied  even/,  look  at  it.  Rep.  Robert 
P.  Griffin  of  Michigan,  now  a  Senator,  asked 
that  it  at  leas/be  read  aloud.  Instead,  the 
committee  h/rriedly  put  through  previously 
undiscussed/am  endments,  then  approved  the 
revolutionary  legislation — all  in  less  than  15 
minutes 

In  this  pell-mell  fashion.  Congress  has 
been/passing  even  more  momentous  laws 
wit/out  being  aware  of  what  the  legislation 
w/ild  do.  It  voted  Medicare  with  most  of 
le  membership  thinking  it  was  providing 
'only  for  the  elderly.  But  an  unnoticed  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  enables  any  state  to  fur¬ 
nish  medical  care  for  anyone  regardless  of 
age — with  taxpayers  all  over  the  country  re¬ 
quired  to  pick  up  the  bills.  Now  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  quietly  has  admitted  that 
Medicare  may  cost  one  billion  dollars  more 
a  year  than  expected! 

LEFT  TO  DISCRETION 

Today  the  Executive  Branch  is  making  the 
law.  It  forces  enactment  of  bills  so  vaguely 
written  that  it  can  make  them  mean  just 
above  anything  it  wants. 

In  the  $2.3-billion  poverty-program  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  example,  87  phrases  such  as  “in  his 
discretion”  and  “as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate”  give  bureaucrats  an  incredi¬ 
bly  free  hand. 

Thus  $256,720  that  was  voted  to  help  the 
poor  in  Appalachia  is  going  instead  to  a 
branch  library  in  well-off  Pittsburgh.  And 
thus  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  enabled  to  make  an  outright 
gift  of  $81,351  for  tennis  courts  and  a  1.6-acre 
park  in  Somerset,  a  swank  Washington 
suburb  whose  400  families,  most  of  them  up- 
percrust  government  employes,  boast  a 
median  income  of  $17,273,  the  highest  in  the 
entire  Washington  area.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
outraged  Washington  Post  pointed  out,  the 
k  adjacent  District  of  Columbia  is  left  without 
’  funds  to  light  playgrounds  "needed  by  tens 
(^thousands"  of  poor  children. 

irther  reaching  for  power  inevitably  lies 
in  prospect.  Even  as  the  Executive  Branch 
ignores  the  clearly  written  law  by  refusing  to 
submit 'five-year  estimates  of  what  new  fed¬ 
eral  programs  will  cost.  Budget  Director 
Charles  l\  Schultze  tells  Congress  it  no 
longer  should  bother  about  costs.  Instead, 
he  insists,  Congress  should  merely  approve 
“goals”  dreamed  up  by  the  bureaucrats. 
r“We’re  not  sure  *hat  it  is  always  wise  to  ex¬ 
press  the  authorisations  in  dollar  terms,” 
Schultze  testified. 

The  bureaucracy  ?tod  the  White  House 
are  as  one  in  these  seizures  of  power.  Ever 
since  New  Deal  days  tne  bureaucracy  has 
been  evolving  its  own  elite^-career  adminis¬ 
trators,  top  technicians,  specialists — who  op¬ 
erate  the  programs  and  plan\diat  they  want 
to  enact  next.  The  President  often  buys 
their  ideas;  then  departmental  agents  known 
as  “legislative  liaison”  men  fairs,  out  over 
Capitol  Hill,  cultivating  Congress  and,  in  the 
name  of  supplying  information,  actively  lob¬ 
bying  for  the  agreed-upon  legislation' 

“Technically,”  says  Daniel  M.  Berfluin, 
professor  of  Government  and  Public  Admin¬ 
istration  at  American  University,  in  his  bool 
In  Congress  Assembled,  “all  the  work  that-1 
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ikdone  in  the  bureaucracy  to  influence  Con¬ 
gressional  action  is  illegal.  The  law  (Title 
18,  ^Section  1913,  of  the  U.S.  Code)  flatly 
forbids  both  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  lobbying.” 


^CONFORMITY— OR  ELSE 


Increasingly,  the  Administration  operates 
a  highly  developed  system  of  political  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  which  politicians 
call  “arm  twisting.”  For  example,  White 
House  emissaries \offered  Democratic  Sen. 
E.  I.  Bartlett  of  Alaska  decisive  backing  for 
a  $10-million  program  to  upgrade  housing 
for  Eskimos  (which  hdvhad  hitherto  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  proposed)  if  Be  would  switch  his 
vote  to  support  this  year ’Controversial  rent- 
subsidy  program.  BartletV  agreed,  and  the 
Senate  approved  the  potential  $6-billion 
measure,  46  to  45.  Bartlett  I\ter  said,  “I'm 
not  proud  of  myself.” 

There  has  been  special  obediedce  training 
for  the  66  freshman  House  Democrats.  So 
they  would  parrot  only  approval,  tnte  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  has  drafted  their 
speeches  and  press  blurbs.  Also,  as  C  fol¬ 
low-up  to  a  Presidential  message,  “Mik\  N. 
Manatos,  the  White  House  liaison  man  for 
the  Senate,  personally  handed  out  ghostec 
reaction”  for  their  use,  the  Washington  Star ' 
reported.  “Sheets  were  neatly  typed,  suit¬ 
able  for  immediate  insertion  in  the  records 
of  any  day’s  Congressional  debate.  Uni¬ 
formly,  the  White  House  speechwriters 
tended  toward  expansive  praise  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  leadership.” 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  arranged  for 
them  to  rendezvous  regularly  with  bosses  of 
the  government’s  heftiest  spending  programs. 
“The  purpose,”  the  Washington  Post  re¬ 
ported,  “is  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  to  help  re-elect”  these 
Johnson  supporters.  Each  freshman  was 
asked  what  federal  handouts  he  wanted 
poured  into  his  district.  “Administration 
officials  have  been  coached  to  go  along  with 
any  reasonable  requests,”  the  Washington 
Star  disclosed. 


“There  are  so  many  ways  the  Executive 
Branch  can  exert  pressure,”  Pike  explains. 
“There  are  post  offices  to  be  built,  inlets  to 
be  dredged;  there  is  money  available  for 
poverty  and  school  programs,  for  agricul¬ 
ture  programs  and  defense  programs.  There 
are  decisions  to  be  made  on  locating  veterans 
hospitals  and  nuclear  reactors.  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  powers  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  at  the  expense  of  Congress,  is  so 
huge  that  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  largely  broken  down.” 

The  threats,  bribes,  payoffs  and  persecu¬ 
tions  all  add  up  to  what  liberal  commentator 
Eric  Sevareid  calls  “a  curious  kind  of  intimi¬ 
dation.”  So  many  members  of  Congress  have 
been  brought  to  heel  by  it  that  Sevareid 
finds  “the  once  exalted  title  of  Senator  or 
Representative  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige.” 

THE  BRAVE  ONES 


Thirty-two  senior  officials  stopped  work  to 
perform  for  Representative  Richard  C. 
White  of  Texas.  Before  45  constituents  in¬ 
vited  to  Washington,  they  wasted  two  days 
adding  up  federal  money  suddenly  available 
for  White’s  district — grants  for  everything 
from  football  fields  to  health  centers.  Ex¬ 
tolling  a  White  bill  to  extend  a  Texas  canal, 
Richard  Shunick  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  exclaimed,  “The  U.S.  would  pick  up  the 
whole  tab  and  not  charge  those  who  benefit.” 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
meanwhile  leased  a  nationwide  communica- , 
tions  network  so  the  freshmen  could  phone 
announcements  of  their  prizes  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  back  home.  Representa¬ 
tive  John  R.  Hansen  breathlessly  announced 
a  new  post  office  for  Glenwood,/lowa. 
“Why?”  exclaimed  the  dumbfounded^ mayor, 
noting  that  the  local  post  office  hacj/just  been 
remodeled. 


In  return,  the  Administration  demands 
conformity.  Freshman  Representative  John# 
C.  Culver  of  Iowa  once  mustered  enough  in-P 
dependence  to  oppose  a  White  House-spon¬ 
sored  bill.  When  he  sought  to  explain  to 
constituents  via  the  communications  net¬ 
work,  the  National  Gfommittee  curtly  re¬ 
fused  him  the  services  it  had  so  eagerly 
offered  in  the  past/ 

Representative  Otis  Pike,  a  liberal  Demo¬ 
crat  from  Long/lsland,  once  had  his  post- 
office  patronage  abruptly  cut  off  for  failing 
to  support  /Executive  Branch  legislation. 
Last  spring/  because  he  concluded  that  the 
tent-subsjay  bill  was  bad  for  the  country, 
he  got  aAvarning  call  from  the  White  House, 
followed  by  a  barrage  of  others  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  men.  Finally,  a  messenger  let 
hinyknow  that  a  vote  against  rent  subsidies 
nu£ht  cost  his  district  an  important  research 
/project. 


Yet  there  do  remain  strong  men,  liberals 
and  conservatives.  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  fight  to  make  Congress  the  insti¬ 
tution  it  was  meant  to  be.  They  often  dis¬ 
agree,  but  they  share  the  common  qualities 
of  courage,  integrity  and  independence. 

Republican  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  studies  late 
at  night,  analyzing  and  originating  legisla¬ 
tion.  Then  each  week  or  so  he  flies  home  to 
St.  Louis  to  explain  issues  at  people’s  semi- 
iars.  “A  Congressman’s  job,”  Curtis  saysj 
‘Should  be  to  give  his  people  independei 
representation.” 

Rto.  Edith  Green  (Dem.)  from  Oi/gon 
cries  qut  for  creative  debate.  Though/a  lib¬ 
eral  supporter  of  Great  Society  legiffiation, 
she  dares,  to  question  its  sloppy  drafting  and 
the  steamtolling.  “We  have  in  the  House  a 
determined\effort  to  silence  ti>ose  in  dis¬ 
agreement,”  she  says. 

Just  last  stewing,  labor. '  Waders  warned 
Democrat  Sen.  Frank  Lausoiie  of  Ohio  that 
they  would  unseat,  him  if  he  voted  to  uphold 
right-to-work  laws\  “The  people  elected  me 
to  use  my  own  reasoning  and  conscience,’ 
Lausche  replied.  “I/vill  not  be  a  political 
slave  to  any  special  group.”  And  Republican 
Sen.  John  J.  Willems  oS,  Delaware  cast  the 
decisive  vote  wh/li  cost  stockholders  of  his 
state’s  most  inferential  corporations,  Du  Pont 
and  Christiana;  a  half-billioi\ dollars  in  tax 
exemptions.  /"‘I’m  bound  by  mV  oath  to  seek 
answers  that  are  best  for  all  thVpeople,  not 
just  a  few”’  he  declared. 

As  yo/  get  ready  to  go  to  the  j)olls  this 
November,  ask  yourself  how  your  Representa¬ 
tive  and  Senators  measure  up  againsc\such 
men;  and  women.  Scrutinize  their  voting 
rc/orus  and  find  out  whether  they  are  legis- 
‘  .tors  or  puppets.  Judge  whether  their  fin 
'concern  is  themselves  or  the  nation.  Con-v 
sider  whether  they  will  help  wipe  out  the 
moral  and  intellectual  corruption  besetting 
Washington  or  whether  they’re  content  to 
“go  along.”  Find  out  whether  they  will  join 
the  battle  to  make  Congress  an  independent 
branch  of  the  government  which  takes  orders 
only  from  the  electorate.  Whether  you  vote 
for  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  is  not  nearly 
as  important  as  whether  you  vote  for 
integrity. 


SL. 
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president,  treasurer,  and  apparent  one- 
man  corporation  was  Mr.  John  W. 
McCollum,  a  $90-a-day  OEO  consultant. 
We  made  a  mistake  by  going  to  SERD — 


Said  Mr.  C.  J.  Johnson,  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction — 
we  could  have  done  as  well  without  SERD. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  SERD  contract  has 
been  widely  criticized  in  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  area.  It  not  only  failed  miserably 
in  its  assigned  task  of  training  poverty 
officials,  but  it  is  reported  that  guest 
speakers  who  receive  their  regular  pay  in 
Federal  tax  dollars  were  paid  honorar¬ 
iums  of  $75  a  day  plus  expenses. 

This  fiasco  raises  serious  questions  of 
conflict  of  interest,  duplication  of  pro-  » 
grams  and  wasteful  expenditures.  What 
justification  does  OEO  have  in  negoti¬ 
ating  a  contract  for  this  kind  of  service 
with  an  individual  who  is  a  high-paid 
consultant  to  OEO  and  whose  “firm”  is 
obviously  unqualified  to  do  the  job? 

How  many  other  consultants  does  OEO 
have  at  $90  a  day  who  are  receiving 
Vucrative  poverty  contracts  from  OEO? 
Local  and  Regional  officials  say  this  con¬ 
tract  was  negotiated  at  the  Washington 
level  of  OEO.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
incident  illustrates  yet  another  example 
of  taxpayers  money  poured  down  a  drain 
instead  of  being  used  effectively  to  help 
the  poor. 

We  would  like  some  direct  and  sensible 
answers  as  to  how  this  wasteful  contract 
came  about  and  what  provision  has  been 
made  to  avoid  future  fiascos  of  this 
nature. 


VIETNAM 


A  $90-A-DAY  OEO  CONSULTANT 
GETS  POVERTY  CONTRACT 


(Mr.  QUIE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Conable)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year,  a  $105,247  poverty  contract  was 
signed  to  train  community  action,  work 
experience,  and  adult  basic  education 
officials  in  Iowa.  The  organization  de¬ 
signated  to  train  these  officials  was 
Social,  Educational  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment,  Inc. — SERD — whose  incorporator. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  my  concern  over  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  real  and 
urgent  need  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
enemy  in  order  to  shorten  this  tragic  con- 
lict,  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  under¬ 
taken  to  share  with  my  colleagues  un¬ 
classified  information  made  available  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  detail¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  free  world 
shipping  into  North  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  “backdoor”  aid  the  Vietcong  derives 
from  Cambodia.  I  know  most  Members 
.share  my  concern  over  this  trading  with 
' the  enemy  byvour  so-called  friends  and 
allies,  and  I  any.  grateful  for  the  support 
that  has  been  given  my  efforts  to  pro¬ 
hibit  United  Stares  aid  to  any  foreign 
country  involved  in\this  traffic.  I  know 
also  that  most  Members  have  been 
equally  concerned  ove\  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  apparent  willingness  to  tolerate 
this  flow  of  supplies  to  the  enemy  and 
its  reluctance  to  take  full\nd  effective 
action  against  it. 

NO  TRADE  or  no  aid 


Just  last  week,  in  fact,  the  AdnMfiistra- 
tion  in  its  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
requested  authority  to  continue  ard  to 
countries  shipping  supplies — inducting 
war  goods — to  North  Vietnam  if  tF 
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,  To  begin  with,  I  support  the  admiral’s 
concept  that  NATO  is  an  alliance  con¬ 
ducted  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the 
provision  that  a  member  can  leave  after 
1969,  out  in  the  hope  that  none  will 
chose  toSdo  so.  It  also  appears  to  me 
that  the  admiral's  basic  thought  is  clear; 
that  is,  tha\for  an  alliance  to  be  main¬ 
tained  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  develop 
into  closer  cooperation.  Failing  that 
closer  collaboration,  ineffectiveness  and 
erosion  are  likely  th  set  in. 

Before  going  any\further,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  appropriate  to  \ote  that  Admiral 
Ruge’s  paper  is  largelV— almost  entire¬ 
ly — devoted  to  the  military  aspects  of 
NATO.  This  is  understandable  and  is 
fully  appreciated  in  view  of  the  admiral’s 
technical  and  professional  experience. 
But  for  the  total  evaluation  of  the  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  diplomatic  values  to  be 
derived  from  the  NATO  Alliance^  both 
his  paper  and  clearly  my  commentary 
approach  but  a  single  aspect  of  the 
NATO  problem.  I  also  admire  Admirg 
Ruge’s  candid  reference  to  the  possible^ 
competition  of  private  interests  in  dif¬ 
ferent  coun tries  in  the  economic  sphere. 
To  recognize  that  this  difficulty  exists 
also  in  the  military  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  sphere  is  to  take  a  significant  first 
step.  For  we  all  realize  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  identify  the  problem  before  we 
can  move  successfully  in  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

At  the  same  time, ..it  is  obvious  to  the 
careful  reader  who  •  is  conversant  with 
the  whole  of  the  NATO  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  several  of  the  arguments  and 
the  general  rationale  of  the  admiral’s 
paper  are  to  a  degree  applicable  to  the 
other  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  NATO 
community.  The  problem  of  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  military  weapons  and 
equipment  has  an  immediate  and  direct 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  cost.  As  it  is 
well  known  that  as  every  NATO  member 
state  has  its  own  budgetary  problems, 
the  reduction  of  costs,  while  still  main¬ 
taining  adequate  security,  is  something 
that  can  be  warmly  embraced  by  each  of 
the  member  states.  Thus,  the  reduction 
in  the  large  number  of  models  and  types 
of  weapons,  equipment  and  vehicles  is 
highly  desirable.  I  hope  that  much  fin 
ther  progress  along  this  line  can /oe 
made.  The  existing  military  agency  for 
standardization  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  accomplishments  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  urged  to  even  greater 
efforts.  I  feel  the  same  way/about  the 
advisory  group  on  aeronautical  research 
and  development.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  standardization  carybe  speeded  up. 

I  must  refer  to  Admfral  Ruge’s  expo¬ 
sition  about  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  U.S.  administration’s  efforts  to 
embody  the  concept  of  multilateral 
forces — MLF.  Gone  cannot  but  regret 
the  haste  and /lie  lack  of  consideration 
of  the  other ^allies’  positions  which  was 
exhibited  by  the  U.S.  administration  at 
the  time  tti  the  Nassau  Conference  de¬ 
cision  cm  Skybolt  and  other  weapons. 

I  do  ryot  doubt  that  the  results  of  this 
meeting  and  of  the  ill-conceived  pressure 
foryMLF  had  the  result  in  the  minds  of 
ry  of  our  NATO  allies  of  delaying 
id  damaging  joint  defense  measures. 


Several  of  the  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Admiral  Ruge  I  find  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  logical.  One  is  that  to  improve 
technological  cooperation  within  NATO, 
research  should  be  conducted  on  as  broad 
a  basis  as  possible.  Development  of 
models  of  weapons  and  an  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  for  the  production  of  one  model 
can  very  well  avoid  nationalistic  objec¬ 
tions  by  licensing  the  production  of  such 
items  in  several  different  countries. 
Admiral  Ruge  asserts  that  approximately 
$500  million  was  invested  and  lost  by 
the  scrapping  of  the  supersonic  plane — 
TSR^2 — project. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  heartened  by 
Admiral  Ruge’s'  conclusion,  that  is,  of 
whole  hearted  technological  coopera¬ 
tion  by  Germany  to  preserve  a  firm  alli¬ 
ance  of  responsible  nations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
lan  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 
ir.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  givyn 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  hi.yre- 
markk.) 

[Mr.  STAGGERS  addressed  th/House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

SISTER  M.  IGNATIA,  APOSTLE  OF 
ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS 

The  SPEAKER  Vn/  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tnK^House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  \etghan]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minmes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  almost 
everyone  has  Vie ard  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous,  an  organization  dedicated  to  help¬ 
ing  rehabilitate  the  sick  alcoholic.  But 
fewer  people  have  ever  heard  qf  Sister 
M.  Ignytia,  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of’ 
the  organization.  Before  her  deatlV  Sis¬ 
ter  /ignatia  was  instrumental  in  \the 
fojmding  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  ahd 
making  it  a  success. 

Sister  Ignatia  was  born  in  County’’ 
Mayo,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  six  she 
came  to  America  with  her  family  to  set¬ 
tle  in  Cleveland.  In  1914  she  received 
the  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Augustine  and  rose  in  this  order  to  the 
position  of  registrar  at  St.  Thomas  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

There  she  met  the  men  who  were  to 
become  the  founders  of  Alcoholics  Anon¬ 
ymous,  known  as  Dr.  Bob  and  Bill  W., 
In  keeping  with  the  AA  principle  of 
anonymity.  Motivated  by  their  own 
failure  because  of  alcoholism,  the  broker 
and  the  doctor  had  been  working  on  a 
new  method  of  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 
Dr.  Bob,  who  was  a  staff  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  asked  Sister  Ignatia 
if  she,  as  registrar  of  the  hospital,  could 
help  by  providing  a  private  room  for 
an  alcoholic  patient.  At  that  time  alco¬ 
holics  were  admitted  only  to  jails  and 
workhouses,  but  Sister  Ignatia,  sensing 
that  personal  treatment  for  alcoholics 
would  be  effective  as  well  as  humane, 
prepared  a  bed  in  the  hospital  for  Dr. 
Bob’s  first  patient. 


Luckily,  Sister  Ignatia’s  Mother  Si 
perior  approved  of  her  gesture  and  sup¬ 
ported  her  in  the  task  of  making/  St. 
Thomas  Hospital  in  Akron  the  fir/t  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  world  to  have  a /perma¬ 
nent  hospital  plan  for  alcoholics. 

Despite  the  fact  that  initial  progress 
was  slow  and  that  there  was/little  public 
support  for  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Sis¬ 
ter  Ignatia  directed  this/pioneer  project 
in  alcoholic  rehabilitation  with  great 
dedication.  She  continued  this  work — 
and  made  it  a  project  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity — until  a  f/Cv  months  before  her 
death. 

In  1952  Sistei/Ignatia  opened  a  second 
alcoholic  war^  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
in  her  hometown  of  Cleveland,  called 
the  Rosary  Hall  Solarium.  At  Rosary 
Hall  alone  she  treated  more  than  10,000 
alcoholic  patients.  The  results  of  this 
treatment  rewarded  Sister  Ignatia’s  faith 
in  Dr.  Bob’s  humane  method  of  dealing 
wfin  alcoholics;  65  percent  of  her  pa¬ 
tients  were  completely  restored  to  normal 
fives — free  from  the  degrading  and  de¬ 
structive  burden  of  alcoholism.  Those 
who  had  been  cured  helped  to  spread  the 
humane  therapy  of  Rosary  Hall  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  The  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  fellowship  has  become  worldwide, 
as  well  and  Sister  Ignatia’s  Rosary  Hall 
in  Cleveland  now  functions  as  a  training 
center  and  clearinghouse  for  rehabili¬ 
tated  alcoholics  from  all  over  the  free 
world.. 

The  cofounders  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  were  wise  to  choose  Sister  Ignatia 
as  a  partner  in  their  venture/  We  in 
Cleveland  are  proud  of  the  good  work 
of  Rosary  Hall  in  restoring  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  citizens  to  useful 
lives.  And  we  mourn  the  passing  of  Sis¬ 
ter  Ignatia — the  founder  of  Rosary  Hall 
and  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  give  my  very  strongest 
support  and  warmest  endorsement  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  bold  new  program, 
aimed  at  the  eradication  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  our  affluent  economy,  is  al¬ 
ready  achieving  more  success,  and  ef¬ 
fectively  reaching  more  of  the  poor,  than 
most  of  us  would  have  thought  possible 
2  short  years  ago,  and  yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  fine  program  is  under  attack. 

Like  every  other  major  piece  of  social 
and  economic  legislation  enacted  since 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  it  is 
under  attack  from  a  vociferous  minority, 
who  act  now,  as  they  always  have,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  uninformed,  or  indifferent, 
or  motivated  by  considerations  of  par¬ 
tisan  advantage. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty 
will  withstand  their  assaults.  It  will 
survive  and  it  will  continue  to  make  vital 
progress  in  opening  the  doors  of  oppor- 
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tunity  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
Americans  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
communities  all  across  the  land.  The 
poor  have  joined  this  war.  They  believe 
in  it — they  are  part  of  it — and  they  now 
look  to  us  to  enable  their  battle  against 
joblessness,  illiteracy,  and  the  other  basic 
conditions  of  poverty  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  remarkable 
and  heartwarming  progress  in  the  war 
on  poverty  in  Rhode  Island,  where  about 
52,000  poor  people  are  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  alone.  As  of 
September  1,  total  Federal  support  of 
antipoverty  programs  in  Rhode  Island 
amounted  to  $10,133,732.  Antipoverty 
programs  are  in  operation  in  all  of  the 
State’s  five  counties,  and  all  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  are  underway  in  Rhode  Island. 

Comprehensive  and  imaginative  com¬ 
munity  action  efforts  have  been  launched 
in  Providence,  Warwick,  and  Pawtucket, 
and  are  experiencing  a  high  degree  of 
success.  In  Providence  alone,  there  are 
neighborhood  resources  centers  and 
youth  centers,  a  legal  services  program, 
a  small  business  development  center,  an 
employment  program,  an  innovative  and 
exciting  community  school  project  for 
children  and  adults  in  poverty  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  a  large  Headstart  program, 
among  other  projects. 

Progress  for  Providence  is  emerging  a.s 
one  of  the  outstanding  antipoverty 
agencies  in  the  Northeast,  with  over 
$4,300,000  in  CAP  grants  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  being  made 
in  Rhode  Island  is  reflected  all  over 
America.  In  less  than  2  years,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  brought  home  to  an 
estimated  8  million  poor  Americans — 1 
out  of  every  4  of  the  Nation’s  poor. 

Antipoverty  programs  have  been 
launched  in  2,971  of  the  3,132  counties 
in  the  United  States.  And  from  virtually 
every  quarter  come  fervent  pleas  for  an 


serious  disease,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  tragic  aspects  of  poverty. 

Now  the  community  action  program 
is  engaged  in  assisting  communities  to 
meet  this  problem  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  institution — the  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  center.  These  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers  will  provide  the  one  door  of 
access  to  all  the  health  services  needed 
by  the  residents  of  a  poor  neighborhood. 

The  centers  provide  outpatient  serv¬ 
ices  to  all  members  of  the  family  in  a 
single,  conveniently  located  setting. 
These  services  include  preventive  medi¬ 
cine,  diagnosis  and  medical  treatment, 
dental  care,  mental  health,  and  personal 
health  counseling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  center’s  program  of 
comprehensive  health  service  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  all  existing  publicly  financed 
health  services,  including  programs  of 
maternal  and  child  care;  tuberculosis, 
veneral  disease,  and  chronic  disease  de¬ 
tention  and  control;  community  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services, 
and  so  on.  The  neighborhood  health 
center  collaborates  with  each  of  these 
resources  to  have  their  services  provided 
to  the  neighborhood’s  families  through- 
the  center.  The  health  center  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  out,  with  appropriate 
local  agencies,  arrangements  whereby  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  which 
now  provide  funds  for  health  services, 
can  be  integrated  within  the  center. 
This  includes,  particularly,  welfare  med¬ 
ical  care  payments  for  persons  on  public 
assistance  and  for  other  needy  persons. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  neighborhood 
health  center  is  becoming  a  model  of  war 
on  poverty  coordination. 

Any  specialty  service  provided  away 
from  the  center  and  all  hospitalization 
is  coordinated  by  the  center.  Any  pa¬ 
tient  who  is  referred  elsewhere  for  treat¬ 
ment  knows  where  he  is  going  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  is  expected  when  he 


community  action  programs,  for  year- 
round  Headstart  projects,  for  legal  serv¬ 
ices  programs,  for  foster  grandparents, 
upward  bound,  neighborhood  multiserv¬ 
ices  centers,  health  centers,  projects  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  in  migrant  la¬ 
bor  streams. 

The  poor  want  and  need  more  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  which 
have  alerady  provided  an  invaluable  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  and  learn  to  about 
700,000  disadvantaged  young  Americans. 

The  poor  need  an  expanded  work-ex¬ 
perience  program,  and  rural  antipoverty 
loans,  and  small  business  incentive  loans. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor  need  and 
deserve  the  support  of  this  body  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  get  themselves  permanently  out  of 
poverty. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  encour¬ 
aging  things  about  the  war  on  poverty, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  program’s  capacity 
to  develop  and  initiate  innovative  and 
unorthodox  projects  which  attack  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  what  I  mean  is  OEO’s 
program  to  improve  the  health  services 
available  to  the  poor,  who  have  generally 
found  good  medical  and  dental  treat¬ 
ment  far  beyond  their  grasp.  Poor 
health,  and  the  inability  to  surmount 


poverty  programs,  it  is  meeting  an  ur¬ 
gent  need,-  and  is  helping  to  show  that/ 
American'  concepts  of  equality  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity  are  not  merely  empty 
slogans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
add  a  word  of  praise  for  Sargent  Shriver 
and  his  hard-working  OEO  staff,  who 
have  done  so  much  in  such  a  short  time 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  a  source  of 
hope  and  motivation  for  millions  of  our 
disadvantaged  fellow  citizens.  When  we 
stop  to  consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
budget  ^authorized  by  the  pending  bill 
would  account  for  less  than  2  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar — but  would  serve  mil¬ 
lions  of  poor  Americans  living  in  urban 
and  rural  slums  in  all  50  States — then 
it  seems  to  me  that  opposition  to  this 
bill  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  justify 
or  explain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  will  not  break 
faith  with  32  million  of  my  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  live  in  poverty,  and  look  to  us 
to  help  them  break  poverty’s  vicious 
cycle.  I  will  have  no  part  of  legislative 
irresponsibility  or  social  cynicism.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  pending  bill. 


rece: 
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,T  REGIONAL  AIR  CARGO 
WORKSHOPS 


even  greater  effort — for  vastly  expanded  *■%  gets  there.  In  this  way,  the  burden  of 


converting  existing  fragmented  services 
and  programs  into  a  coherent  and  effec¬ 
tive  whole,  is  shifted  from  the  poor  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  center.  This  is  what  I  mean  by^ 
accomplishment  in  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  integrative  function 
the  centers  perform,  they  are  also  dem¬ 
onstrating  new  ways  of  involving  the 
residents  of  poverty  neighborhoods  in 
policymaking  and  as  nonprofessional 
employees.  There  is  also  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  centers  may  provide  a 
setting  in  which  much-needed  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  training  and  utilization  of 
scarce  health  manpower  can  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

These  centers,  in  rural  Mississippi,  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Den¬ 
ver,  Boston,  and  New  York  City,  are  be¬ 
ing  operated  under  a  variety  of  auspices, 
including  local  health  departments, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  medical  schools. 
To  date  OEO  has  invested  about  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  tire  neighborhood  health  center 
program.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  terribly  important  that  this  exciting 
program  of  comprehensive,  family-cen¬ 
tered,  neighborhood-oriented  health 
sendees  for  the  poor  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Like  Headstart,  legal  serv¬ 
ices,  and  many  other  innovative  antl- 


(Mr.  FOGARTY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  breakthrough  in  the  volume 
of  goods  now  being  carried  by  air  and 
the  need  for  a  better  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  for  more  cooperative  solu¬ 
tions  of  air  cargo  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  as  among  carriers,  shippers,  and 
the  interested  governmental  regulatory 
bodies  has  been  recognized  by  the  series 
of  regional  air  cargo  workshops  recently 
inaugurated  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  of  course,  has 
regulatory  and  promotional  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  to  the  development 
^f  air  cargo  transportation  and  the  Na- 
trtmal  Traffic  League  is  an  organization 
of  niajor  industrial  shippers.  The  first 
of  the  five  planned  workshop  sessions 
was  nWd  September  20-21  in  Seattle. 
In  his  address  to  the  400  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  Nun  Seattle,  Vice  Chairman 
Robert  T.  idurphy  traced  the  dramatic 
500-percent  growth  in  air  cargo  volume 
in  recent  yeau«  and  noted  the  present 
availability  of  new  jet  aircraft,  on  hand 
and  on  order,  which  can  accommodate 
the  air  cargo  growth  which  is  expected 
to  continue  at  a  similar  pace  in  future 
years.  As  the  Vice  Chairman  explains, 
the  purpose  of  this  series  of  five  work¬ 
shops,  to  be  held  at  five  si  ties  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  to  provide  an  appro¬ 
priate  forum  and  base  for  ^continuing 
dialog  among  carriers,  shipper^,  and  the 
Board  to  better  appreciate  one  another’s 
problems  and  to  arrive  at  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  solutions  on  an  informal 
basis. 

I  deem  this  a  highly  commendable 
endeavor  in  a  vital  area — namely,  trans^ 
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It  comes  to  Giola  by  the  carload  and  is 
stored  in  five  large  silos. 

The  basic  steps  in  making  macaroni  are 
mixing,  kneading,  forming  and  drying.  The 
^mixing  and  kneading  are  fairly  easy  and 
automatic.  The  semolina  is  combined  with 
4 ter  and  kneaded  in  large  vats.  When  it 
reaches  the  right  consistency,  it  is  fed 
through  any  one  of  85  different  kinds  of 
extrusion  dies. 

Why  so  many  shapes  when  it’s  all  the  same 
dough,  Mk  Gioia  was  asked.  “Marketing  ap¬ 
peal,”  he  Responded  simplA  “People  will 
like  differenttehapes.”  Y 

Small  boys  and  girls,  whja  still  constitute 
the  best  macaroni  customers,  ofteh  ask  how 
they  get  the  h<Hc  in  the  middle  of  the 
macaroni.  Or  how\he  alphabets  are  formed. 
Or  any  of  the  other  shapes  and  sizes? 

The  secret  lies  in  tile  flow  of  the  dough — 
in  or  around  or  over  orHmder  parts  of  a  die. 
The  heavy  steel  Gioia  diek*— all  85  of  them — 
are  carefully  cleaned  and  sjored  after  each 
use. 

Macaroni  makers  divide  theii\products  into 
two  classes,  long  cuts  such  as  spaghetti  and 
short  cuts  such  as  shells  and\alphabets. 
When  spaghetti  or  any  other  Hong  cut 
emerges  from  the  extrusion  dies,  rk  has  a 
30  per  cent  moisture  content.  It  is\laced 
on  long  racks  and  wheeled  into  a  drying 
chamber  until  the  moistiire  content  is  Re¬ 
duced  to  1*0  or  11  per  cent,  ideal  for  packag 
ing. 

Short  cuts  such  as  shells,  rings  or  rotini  are 
dried  on  trays.  The  current  pride  of  the 
macaroni  world  is  a  huge  machine  that 
mixes,  kneads,  shapes  and  dries  the  macaroni 
in  one  continuous  process.  The  Gioias  are 
partial  to  a  machine  called  the  Cobra  made 
by  a  company  called  Braibante  in  Milan, 
Italy.  As  a  consequence,  the  traffic  between 
Milan  and  1700  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
is  considerable. 

After  the  macaroni  is  dried,  it  is  boxed 
amid  the  clatter  of  packaging  machines 
whose  fast-moving  parts  always  seem  about 
to  bump  into  each  other  but  never  do.  From 
the  several  packaging  lines,  the  macaroni- 
filled  cartons  go  to  the  warehouse  and  then 
into  one  of  the  dozen  Gioia  tractor-trailers 
that  ply  the  roads  to  its  northeastern  market 
cities. 

It  wasn’t  many  years  ago  that  macaroni 
was  considered  solely  a  winter  food,  a  stick- 
to-the-ribs  item  that  somehow  helped  one 
against  the  cold.  But  not  any  more.  Some 
one  decided  that  macaroni,  like  cold  potatoes, 
makes  an  excellent  base  for  summertime 
salads/ 

“Now  we  can  barely  keep  up  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  demand  for  shells  and  other  cuts,”  Mr. 
Gioia  says. 

In  a  calorie-conscious  world,  the  macaro/i 
people  are  very  sensitive.  Alone,  macaroni 
has  a  fairly  low  caloric  content,  certainly  no 
higher  than  that  of  rice  or  potatoes,  /n  in¬ 
dustry  spokesman  asserts. 


NEW  JERSEY  DELEGATION  UNDER¬ 
TAKES  UNIFIED  EFFORT  TO 
AVERT  DAMAGE  TO'  BENZENOID 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  RODINO  (at /he  request  of  Mr. 
Matstjnaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remark/  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ben¬ 
zenoid  chemical  industry  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  New  Jersey’s  econ¬ 
omy.  iyemploys  some  30,000  workers 
and  ha?  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi¬ 
mately'  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

sently,  however,  representatives  of 
th/industry  brought  to  the  attention  of 
te  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation 
proposed  tariff  change  which  would 


eliminate  the  American  selling  price 
method  of  valuation  and  substitute  an 
export  value  basis.  The  massive  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  which  would  follow 
would  result  in  drastically  reduced  ben- 
zenoid  chemical  sales  and  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  the  industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  studying  the 
proposed  change,  but  we  fear  that  prior 
to  conclusion  of  this  study  an  interna¬ 
tional  commitment  may  be  made  in 
Geneva  during  the  Kennedy  round  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

As  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation, 
I  have  initiated  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
bring  the  plight  of  this  industry  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  attention.  Joining  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  were 
Senators  Clifford  P.  Case  and  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.;  and  Congressmen  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Widnall,  Peter  H.  B.  Freling- 
htjysen,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Florence 
P.  Dwyer,  William  T.  Cahill,  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
Edward  J.  Patten,  Henry  Helstoski, 
James  J.  Howard,  Paul  J.  Krebs,  and 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.  The  full  text  o„ 
our  letter  to  the  President  follows 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives,, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  26,/i966. 
Trite  President, 

TheWhite  House. 

DeaW  Mr.  President:  We,  tlyC  following 
membere  of  the  New  Jersey  Congressional 
delegatioV  feel  an  urgency  tc/communicate 
to  you  ouV  deep  concern  o/er  the  possible 
elimination  NTf  the  American  Selling  Price 
method  of  Customs  valuation,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  result  in  .Severe  economic  in¬ 
jury  to  the  benzkpoid/chemical  industry  in 
our  State 

As  you  knovy,  tl2&  Tariff  Commission  is 
currently  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
economic  impact/of  a  change  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  American  Selling  Prase  method  of  valu¬ 
ation  to  an  export  value  ba«s.  This  investi¬ 
gation  was  /requested  by  Governor  Herter, 
your  Special  Representative  fHr  Trade  Nego¬ 
tiations. /The  Commission  wilHsoon  be  re¬ 
porting,/)  you  its  findings  and  rcHpmemnda 
tions. 

Not  wishing  to  predict  the  outcon^e  of  the 
Conunission’s  investigation,  we  nonetheless 
believe  it  necessary  to  underscore  the  imhort- 
(nce  of  the  American  Selling  Price  methockof 
'customs  valuation  to  the  continuing  pro! 
perity  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nation  as 
whole 

The  benzenoid  chemical  industry  employs 
30,000  workers  in  New  Jersey  alone  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  one  quarter 
billion  dollars.  Nationally,  it  employs  116,- 
000  workers  with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess 
of  $900,000,000.  We  have  been  informed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  that 
the  annual  average  earnings  of  an  organic 
chemical  industry  worker  in  the  United 
States  are  above  $8,000.  Most  of  these  work¬ 
ers  have  developed  skills  peculiar  to  their 
present  jobs  and  would  require  extensive  re¬ 
training  if  those  jobs  were  lost  as  a  result 
of  decreasing  benzenoid  chemical  sales. 

The  national  total  dollar  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  over  $3.2  billion  for  the  year  1965, 
and  New  Jersey  is  the  primary  center  of 
benzenoid  production  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  well  as  from  the  data  shown 
to  us  by  the  domestic  industry,  that  its  sales 
will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the  massive  in¬ 
creases  in  imports  which  will  result  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system.  The  profitability  of  the  domestic 
benzenoid  industry  is  well  below  the  national 
average  and  we  do  not  believe  it  can  absorb 
the  price  reductions  that  will  flow  from  the 
importation  of  low-cost  foreign  benzenoids. 


SOOOly 

We  believe,  and  the  above  data  indicate/ 
that  this  industry  is  a  significant  facto/  in 
the  economies  of  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
nation.  / 

At  the  same  time  the  Special  Trady  Repre¬ 
sentative  was  requesting  an  independent  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Tariff  Commis/on  to  de¬ 
termine  possible  economic  imps/t,  his  Chief 
Negotiator  in  Geneva,  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal,  was  announcing  to  foreign  audiences 
that  the  United  States  wa/“prepared”  and 
“willing”  to  begin  negotiations  on  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  American  Selling  Price. 

We  are  now  concerned  that  international 
commitments  may  by  made  by  the  Special 
Trade  Representative^  without  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  evideiye  presented  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  any  without  consideration  of 
the  dominant  opinion  of  the  American  people 
affected  by  any  decision  in  this  area. 

For  this  reason,  we  would  like  to  make  our 
views  know!  personally  to  you  and  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  you  grant  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
problems  further  within  the  next  few  days, 
iincerely, 

eter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Clifford  P. 

Case,  William  B.  Widnall, 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  William 
T.  Cahill,  Cornelius  E.  Galla¬ 
gher,  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Henry 
Helstoski,  Paul  J,  Krebs,  Harri¬ 
son  Williams,  Peter  H.  B.  Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN,  FLORENCE  P.  DWY- 

j  .  er,  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Charles  S.  Joelson,  Edward  J. 

Patten,  James  J.  Howard, 

Thomas  C.  McGrath, 

^  k — Member  s~of  Congress. - 


NEWARK’S  PLEA  FOR  AN  INCREASED 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RODINO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  legislation  before  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  antipoverty  program,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  fine  editorial  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  September  27, 
1966,  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
program  to  the  city  of  Newark.  Newark’s 
experience,  as  the  editorial  states,  has 
been  a  happy  “example  of  what  com¬ 
munity  cooperation,  earnest  effort  and 
prudent  expenditure  can  accomplish”. 
Last  Monday  a  mission  of  more  than  a 
'thousand  citizens  journeyed  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  with  “an  orderly  and  intelligent 
presentation”  made  the  case  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  funds  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  this  most  effective  program.  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

Newark’s  Plea 

With  dignity  and  conviction,  Newark’s 
anti-poverty  leaders  have  presented  to  Wash¬ 
ington  officialdom  the  city’s  case  against  a 
prospective  curtailment  of  federal  funds  for 
Community  Action  programs. 

This  was  in  no  sense  an  aggressive  -march. 
It  was  instead  a  privately-financed,  reasoned 
mission,  supported  by  business,  religious, 
civil  rights  and  labor  leaders,  to  obtain  for 
Newark  the  federal  funds  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  useful  programs  designed  to 
amerliorate  the  plight  of  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

They  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  them,  the  demands  for  govern¬ 
ment  economy  in  a  period  of  dangerous  in¬ 
flation,  the  exactions  of  Viet  Nam,  the  pres¬ 
sures  in  Congress  for  adjournment,  and  the 
ineptness  that  has  marked  the  war  on  poverty 
in  other  cities. 
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But  they  could  cite  Newark’s  happier  ex¬ 
perience,  its  example  of  what  community  co¬ 
operation,  earnest  effort  and  prudent  ex¬ 
penditure  can  accomplish. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  assess  the 
financial  success  of  Newark’s  undertaking. 
Whether  the  money  needed  to  support  the 
action  programs  already  begun  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  will  depend  on  the  antipoverty  appro¬ 
priation  finally  voted  by  Congress,  or  upon 
the  allocation  of  available  funds  by  the 
agencies  involved.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
No  effort  has  been  been  spared  by  Newark’s 
anti-poverty  leaders  to  make  the  case  for 
Newark’s  disadvantaged  citizens. 

And  because  it  was  an  orderly  and  in¬ 
telligent  presentation,  based  on  demonstrable 
need,  the  Newark  mission  deserves  to  succeed. 


PRIVATE  BOYCOTTS  VERSUS  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  (at  the  requestaf  Mr 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  inVthe 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  has  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet.  Department  of  State  publica¬ 
tion  8117,  commercial  policy  series  203, 
which  is  entitled  “Private  Boycotts 
Versus  the  National  Interest.”  The 
pamphlet  summarizes  in  a  clear  and  un¬ 
derstandable  way  the  importance  of  try¬ 
ing  “to  build  new  bridges  to  Eastern  Eu^ 
rope,”  as  the  President  described  it  in 
1964. 

Stating  flatly  that: 

Today  there  is  no  longer  a  monolithic  So¬ 
viet  bloc — nor  is  there  a  Sino-Soviet  block — 

The  pamphlet  points  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  distinguishing  among  Commu¬ 
nist  States  and  presents  very  forcefully 
the  reasons  why  private  boycotts  aimed 
at  trade  with  Communist  States  are  not 
in  our  national  interest. 

For  the  benefit  of  all '  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  here¬ 
with  the  text  of  this  excellent  State  De¬ 
partment  pamphlet: 

Private  Boycotts  Versus  the  National 
Interest 

“The  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful 
trade,  over  a  period  of  time,  can  influence 
Eastern  European  societies  to  develop  along  y 
paths  that  are  favorable  to  world  peac§ 
After  years  of  careful  study,  the  time 
now  come  for  us  to  act,  and  act  we  shofild 
and  act  we  must.  With  these  steps,  wg  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  community/of  in¬ 
terest,  a  community  of  trust,  and/a  com¬ 
munity  of  effort.  Thus  wUl  the  ttrfe  of  hu¬ 
man  hope  rise  again.”  (President/Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  White  House,  May/3,  1966.) 

PREFACE 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  oiyMay  11,  1966,  sent 
to  the  Congress  proposed/legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  President  with/authority  necessary 
to  negotiate  commercWl  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe/to  widen  United  States 
trade  in  peacefu /goods,  when  such  agree¬ 
ments  will  servythe  interest  of  the  United 
States.  / 

"This  authority  is  needed,”  the  Secretary 
stated  in  hjs  letters  of  transmittal,  "so  that 
we  may  grasp  opportunities  that  are  open¬ 
ing  up  tj»  us  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Unlon/nd  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  needed,  at  a  time  when  we  are  opposing 
Communist  aggression  in  Viet-Nam,  in  order 
t<y<lcarry  forward  the  balanced  strategy  for 
peace  which,  under  four  Presidents,  our 
/country  has  been  pursuing  toward  the  Com¬ 


munist  nations.  It  is  needed  to  play  our 
part  with  the  NATO  nations  in  reducing 
tensions  and  establishing  normal  and  lasting 
peaceful  relations  between  the  West  and 
East  in  Europe.” 

.PRIVATE  BOYCOTTS  VERSUS  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Is  it  illegal  or  unpatriotic  for  Americans  to 
sell  or  buy  peaceful  goods  from  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe?  t 

Most  citizens  apparently  know  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  no.  Some  Amer¬ 
icans  may  have  honest  doubts. 

And  a  small  but  active  minority  apparently 
believes  it  unpatriotic  to  trade  in  any  prod¬ 
ucts  from  any  Communist  country. 

At  least  some  individuals  and  small  groups, 
such  as  self-appointed  “Committees  To 
Warn  of  the  Arrival  of  Communist  Merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  Local  Scene,”  have  tried  through 
boycotts,  threats  of  economic  reprisals,  and 
other  intimidation  to  block  legal  trade  in 
goods  from  CcSmmunist  countries.  The  tar¬ 
gets  of  their  intimidation  have  ranged  from 
small  shops  to  supermarket  chains  and  multi¬ 
million  dollar  corporations.  The  goods  that 
aroused  their  wrath  have  varied  from  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ornaments  and  hams  from  Poland, 
and  vases  and  ashtrays  from  Czechoslovakia, 
baskets  and  tobacco  from  Yugoslavia, 
ire  these  Americans  advancing  the  inter 
est\  of  the  United  States? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  d6es 
not  bklieve  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  believes 
they  ark  harming  the  United  States  national 
interest  \y  obstructing  a  foreign  policy  that 
has  been  developed  by  four  Admir/strations 
since  WorlaVWar  II. 

THE  CHOICE  WE  MADE  t  TO  EXP/to  CONTACTS 

WITH  EASTER  A  EUROPE - NOT  TO  ABANDON  IT 

The  United  S«d;es  has  be/n  faced  with  a 
critical  choice  between  two' alternative  lines 
of  policy  in  dealing  with  Eastern  Europe. 
The  first  was  to  asMnne  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countt/fes  under  its  domina¬ 
tion  after  World  War  l\  constituted  a  per¬ 
manent  monolithic/Dloc— k  bloc  so  cemented 
together  that  the/e  was  nd\hope  of  our  de¬ 
veloping  mutuaUy  satisfactory  relations  with 
individual  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
consequence  vL  such  a  policy  decision  would 
be  to  abandim  the  peoples  and  tn^  resources 
of  Eastern/Europe. 

The  other  course  was  to  assume  toat  the 
instinct'  for  freedom  runs  strong  in  the 
heart/bf  men  everywhere,  and  that  by  peep¬ 
ing  /(live  and  expanding  our  contacts  with 
the' peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  we  could  eV 
courage  their  inherent  national  and  indit 
'idual  aspirations  and  leave  open  to  them  a’ 
bridge  to  the  West.  This  is  the  choice  we 
made,  and  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
recent  years  gives  ample  evidence  that  it  was 
the  right  choice. 

END  OF  MONOLITH  OPENS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
MORE  CONSTRUCTIVE  RELATIONS 

We  have  three  objectives  in  our  overall 
policy  toward  international  communism, 
each  in  its  own  way  serving  our  goal  of  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

The  first  is  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  extending  their  domain  and  to  make 
it  increasingly  costly,  dangerous,  and  futile 
for  them  to  try  to  do  so.  Our  aid  to  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam  in  opposing  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  testifies  to  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  pursue  that  policy,  as  did  our 
previous  help  in  opposing  such  aggression 
in  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

The  second  is  to  achieve  agreements  or 
understandings  which  could  reduce  the 
dangers  of  a  devastating  war.  For  example, 
having  achieved  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
we  continue  to  work  for  agreements  to  re¬ 
duce  armaments,  with  safeguards  to  insure 
compliance. 

The  third  objective  is  to  encourage  trends 
within  the  Communist  world  making  for 
evolution  toward  greater  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  peaceful  cooperation,  and  open 
societies. 


Today  there  is  no  longer,  a  monolit 
Soviet  bloc — nor  is  there  a  Sino-Soviet 
In  this  decade  we  have  seen  not  only' the 
falling  out  between  Moscow  and  Peking  but 
the  assertion  by  the  smaller  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  in  varying  degree/of  their 
own  policies.  In  this  changed  situation  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  more /Constructive 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe, /ncluding  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  must  not  be  wasted.  The 
goal  of  more  constructive  rebftions  with  these 
countries  is  not  only  ourar  but  also  that  of 
our  NATO  allie.^  As  theiNATO  communique 
of  June  8,  1966,  stated/ “member  countries 
are  seeking  further  to/improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  /of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Europe,  and  to  diminish  mutual  sus¬ 
picions  and  fears/  They  are  convinced  that 
further  tangible  results  could  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the/cultural,  economic,  scientific 
and  technical' fields.” 

//THE  BRIDGE  OF  TRADE 

It  is  against  this  background  that  United 
States  policy  on  trade  with  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  nrust  be  viewed. 

Ov/r  the  past  two  decades  we  have  selec¬ 
tively  adjusted  our  policy  to  the  changing 
sUniation  in  the  Communist  world.  Where 
(ountries  have  shown  a  desire  to  increase 
'their  independence  in  guiding  their  own  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  affairs  and  to  broaden 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  other 
free  countries — such  as  was  the  case  in  1948 
with  Yugoslavia,  in  1956  with  Poland,  and  in 
1964  with  Romania — we  have  tried  to  open 
the  way  for  increased  trade  in  peaceful  prod¬ 
ucts  with  them  for  American  firms. 

But  where  countries  follow  aggressive  pol¬ 
icies,  as  is  the  case  with  Communist  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Viet-Nam,  we  have 
banned  all  trade  and  financial  transactions 
with  them.  The  same  holds  true  for  Castro 
Cuba,  although  we  allow  occasional  small 
shipments  of  medical  supplies  on  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds. 

And,  of  course,  in  no  case  does  our  policy 
permit  trade  with  Communist  countries  in 
war  materials  and  other  strategic  items.  This 
strategic  embargo  is  maintained  not  only  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan. 

United  States  policy  for  dealing  with  world 
communism  has  been  pursued  vigorously  in 
the  post- World  War  II  period  by  all  admin¬ 
istrations,  regardless  of  party. 

In  1958  President  Eisenhower  made  it  clear 
that  "the  United  States  favors  the  expansion 
of  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union”  and 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  trade  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  possibilities  for  inde¬ 
pendent  actions  by  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Jurope. 

esident  Kennedy  in  October  1962  dis- 
cu3^ed  the  need  for  “policies  which  hold  out 
eventual  promise  of  freedom  for  the  people 
who  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

“Firs\we  need  economic  flexibility  .  .  .,” 
he  said.\“It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was 
disappointed  by  the  amendment  to  the  trade 
bill  ( Trade NExpansion  Act  of  1962)  which 
specifically  klscriminates  against  Polish 
goods.  The  Polish  people  press  their  govern¬ 
ment  for  independence.  Our  policy  should 
be  to  hold  out  a\elping  hand  to  them  and 
not  to  shut  the  door 

Subsequently,  the  provision  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  objected  to  was  \mended  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  permit  continuation  of  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  to\Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

And  President  Johnson  ii\  December  1964 
expressed  our  wish/' to  build \ew  bridges  to 
Eastern  Europe — bridges  of  ideSs,  education, 
culture,  trade,  technical  cooperation,  and 
mutual  understanding  for  world  >>eace  and 
prosperity.”  In  June  1966  PresidenrUohnson 
repeated  that  "We  will  encourage  eveXy  con¬ 
structive  enrichment  of  the  human,  cultural," 
and  commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  West.” 

But  while  trade  between  Eastern  Europ^ 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Western  Eu-' 
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221-118,  as  reported  H.  R.  17607,  the  investment-credit  sus- 
pp.  23571-8,  23581-624  X 


2.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  16076,  to  improve  andNmake  more 
effective7  programs  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  HoN.se  con¬ 
ferees  ywere  appointed,  pp.  23578-9,  23624-67 


FOOD/£OR  PEACE.  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  inserted  a  Republican  Policy  Committed 
statement  opposing  deletion  of  the  Vietnam  provision  from  the  food-for-peacc 
.11  by  the  conferees,  p.  23665 


4.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Devine  criticized  the  poverty  program  and  inserted  articles  or 
this  subject,  including  the  Job  Corps,  pp.  23665-6 


5.  EXTENSION  WORK.  Rep.  Clarence  Brown  commended  the  work  of  4-H  clubs,  p.  23678 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  Reuss  inserted  an  economist's  argument  that  tolls  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  should  not  be  increased,  pp.  23688-91 


7.  SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS.  Rep.  Evins,  Tenn. ,  reviewed  a  study  of  thy' small-business 
loans  program  by  the  Small  Business  Committee,  pp.  23694-6 


8.  STATE-JUSTICE-COMMERCE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriatioi 
this  bill,  H.  R,  18119  (H.  Rept.  2160).  p.  23697 


Committee  reported, 


9.  LANDS,  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R, 

13447,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  States  to 
preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible  estaurine  areas  which 
are  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation, 
and  scenic  beauty  (H.  Rept.  2162).  p.  23697  / 

10.  FISH  CONCENTRATE.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with  (  ) 

amendment  H.  R.  14699,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  develop  prac¬ 
ticable  and  economic  means  fdr  production  by  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  (H.  Rept.  2165,).  p.  23697 


11.  AIR  POLLUTION;  VETERINARY  FACILITIES;  AN] 


DRUGS.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  Ibu6  did  not  actually  report)  S.  3112,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments;  H.  R.  3348*  the  proposed  Veterinary  Medical  Educa¬ 
tional  Facilities  Act;  and  H.  R.  1647^  to  consolidate  certain  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  CosmeJ^ic  Ac\  assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  p.  D938 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Bogy's  announced  the  legislative  program  for  this 

week:  Mon.,  Consent  Calendar/and  various  bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
including  fair  packaging  and  labeling,  clean  arx,  atomic  electric  and  desalting 
plant,  requirement  for  cojrftractors  to  give  affios^vit  regarding  payment  of  sub¬ 
contractors,  sale  of  gr^in  storage  facilities,  disposal  of  geothermal  steam, 
amendments  to  Intergovernmental  Relations  Act,  preservation  of  estuarine  areas, 
fish  protein  concentrate,  veterinary  school  construction,  child  protective 
bill,  and  animal  dru£  amendments.  Tues.  through  Sat.Xvarious  bills,  including 
State- Justice-Commerce  appropriations,  elementary- secondary  education  amend¬ 
ments,  and  D.  C. /area  transit  authority. 


13.  ADJOURNED  untiL  Mon. ,  Oct.  3.  p.  23697 


SENATE 


14. 


POVERTY.  Began  debate  on  S.  3164,  to  continue  and  change  various  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (pp.  23754-66),  and  placed  on  the  calendar  a 
similar  House  bill,  H.  R.  15111  (p.  23699). 

y- - 


15.  MILK.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3834,  to  ^ovide 


for  price  adjustments  in  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  milk  by  the  De 
Department  when  prices  go  up  after  USDA  determinations  (S.  Rept,  1668).  p 
/  23699 


le  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  Vas  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Alan 
BiBLEA.a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Rev.  Ectward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  MetlK^list  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered 'the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  theNhope  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  sinned  against  Thee  and  each  other 
as  a  country  and,  a  world.  Help  us, 
through  this  prayerpf  repentance  of  our 
sins,  to  find  a  new  lira  of  love,  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  peace  for  all  men. 

Give  wisdom  to  the  rulers  of  our  land. 
We  pray  for  a  just  peace  iriWietnam  and 
throughout  the  world.  Wh.  pray  for 
brotherhood,  understanding,  ajrd  sound 
minds  in  our  cities.  We  know  that 
death,  destruction,  and  hate  mu^t  not 
reign  in  our  streets. 

Cause  us  to  ponder  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  ourselves.  Give  us  tr 
inner  resource  to  find  a  just  solution  to^ 
a  feeling  of  injustice  and  persecution. 

Implant  within  us  a  right  spirit 
through  the  power  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 
We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Alan  Bible,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nevada,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BIBLE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by  . 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  thg 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursds 
September  29,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB¬ 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Pursuant  to  the  order  of/the  Senate  of 
September  29, 1966, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  froiii  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  favorably, 
with  an  amendment  on  September  29, 
1966,  the  bill  (S./2191)  to  provide  for 
the  civil  commifrnent  of  certain  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1667) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


Senate 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

tions,  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


messages  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

sages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of«€he  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore : 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
^Fraise; 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
ueta; 

S'.'1468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyrep 

S.  2 O’M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jo  a  mil  n  tJ. 
Villagomez;  / 

S.  2295.  “An  act  for  the  relief  of  ,-Guiseppe 
Rubino;  \  / 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  authorize  tji"e  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construction 
by  the  United  Steves  and  Mexico  of  an  inter¬ 
national  flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River  in  accordanceSwith  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February^],  1944,  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purpose^ 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Cqmmbia,  an£  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  14019.  An  set  to  amendythe  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations,  and  for  otyher  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  Al088.  An  act  to  amend  chaptel\55  of 
title  ifh  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
ibers  of  the  uniformed  services  and  thet 
fependents,  and  the  dependents  of  active' 
’duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16557.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
fund  of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de¬ 
ducted  for  national  service  life  insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  certain  payments 
under  that  title  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  in 
Philippine  pesos  as  is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for 
each  dollar  authorized; 

H.R.  16608.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of 
Southeastern  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  In  the  Nation’s  war 


on  poverty,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Br.  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9916.  Act  an  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acade¬ 
mies,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1670).  / 

By  Mr.  S ALTON STALL,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment:  / 

S.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  in  contracts  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Rept.  No.  1668) . 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  16646.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates  to 
certain  individuals  after  considering  their 
character  and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1669). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend¬ 
ment: 

H.R.  8034.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In¬ 
dian  people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1671). 


No.  166- 
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PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 

ON  WEST  FORK  RIVER  AND  TRIB¬ 
UTARIES,  WEST  VIRGINIA  (S.  DOC. 

NO.  109) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
itting  a  report  dated  July  22,  1966, 
>m  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  together  with  accom¬ 
panying  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
reviewSof  the  reports  on  West  Fork  River 
and  tributaries,  West  Virginia,  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  I \sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  besprinted  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  rayPublie  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCEDS 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  i^ere  intro - 
1  duced,  read  the  first  time  and,  b\  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  second  times,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 

S.  3874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cap* 
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Donald  D.  Folkers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  3875.  A  bill  providing  for  the  designation 
of  the  gravesite  and  the  ancestral  home  of 
Jane  Addams  in  Cedarville,  Stephenson 
County,  III.,  as  national  historical  landmarks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  \ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  thev  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 

S.  3876.  A  bill  for'  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez;  to  the  Corrunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN ;  \ 

S.  3877.  A  bill  for  the\;elief  of  Richard  B. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that\he  voluntary 
admission  or  confession  of  the  'Accused  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  shall  be  \admissible 
against  him  in  any  court  sitting 'tiny  where 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  hrling  of 
a  trial  judge  admitting  an  admission  Or  con¬ 
fession  as  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be 
reversed  or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the 'Su¬ 
preme  Court  or  any  inferior  court  established 
by  Congress  or  under  its  authority  if  such^ 
ruling  is  supported  by  competent  evidence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  “DETEC¬ 
TION  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
CHRONIC  DISEASE  UTILIZING 
MULTIPHASIC  HEALTH  SCREEN¬ 
ING  TECHNIQUES” 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  110) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
hearings  held  September  20,  21,  and  22, 
1966,  in  Washington,  D  C.,  titled  “Detection 
and  Prevention  of  Chronic  Disease  Utilizing 
Multiphasic  Health  Screening  Techniques.’’ 

RESOLUTIONS 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT/ 
RELATING  TO  ELECTION 
FRANCIS  R.  VALEO  TO  BE  SECJ 
TARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  aC  reso¬ 
lution  (S.  Res.  308)  notifying  t He  Presi¬ 
dent  of  election  of  Francis  R/ Valeo,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  effective  October  1,  1966, 
which  was  considered  ana  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  und£r  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 

NOTIFICATIONS!  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 

representatives  RELATING  TO 

ELECTION  OF  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO 
TO  BW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SEN¬ 
ATE/ 

M yf  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  309)  notifying  the  House 
'Representatives  of  election  of  Francis 
t.  Valeo,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 


be  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1966,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 

TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE,  THE  HONORABLE 
EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  310)  paying  tribute  to  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Emery  L.  Frazier,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
it,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc. 
w^e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  A; 
penajx,  as  follows: 

5y  Mr.  SALTONSTALL; 

Jolnt\  statement  by  Democratic/  State 
Chairmark  Gerard  F.  Doherty  and,’  Repub¬ 
lican  StatevChairman  Senator  John  Parker, 
issued  at  vhe  Massachusetts  /Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Voting  sponsored 
by  the  American  Heritage  Foundation. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

Resume  of  achievements//  Mary  Jo  Smith, 
of  Coolidge,  Ga.,  recently  selected  “Typi¬ 
cally  Outstanding’’  frqj/i  the  total  4-H  Club 
membership. 

By  Mr.  MUI 
Article  entitled  /The  financial  Dilemma 
of  American  Federalism,”  appearing  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey,  published  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co. 


tees,  the  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. , 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT/ 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  n6mina- 
tion  of  Austin  L.  Fickling,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  hfdge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court"  of  general 
sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  is  confirmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS^ DUR¬ 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
IRNING  BUSINESS 

/ bn  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
inanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit¬ 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Nicolas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  if  he  were  present, 
he  .would  vote  “Nay”  on  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  not  only  is  an  excellent  one 
but  portends  much  good  for  the  Nation 
in  the  troublous  months  and  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  has  been  an  outstand¬ 
ing  Attorney  General.  He  has  been  most 
constructive  in  his  discussions  with  the 
leadership — and  there  have  been  many — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  reason,  integrity, 
and  determination.  I  am  delighted  that 
his  nomination  is  to  be  acted  on  shortly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
cur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  It  was  my 
pleasure,  at  the  invitation  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
to  be  present  and  to  present  Mr.  Katzen¬ 
bach  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

My  relations  with  him  go  back  almost 
to  the  time  when  he  took  the  oath  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  in  1960,  when 
we  were  active  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
I  had  a  chance  to  appraise  the  temper, 
capacity,  and  appearance  of  Mr.  Katzen¬ 
bach,  and  I  regard  him  very  highly.  He 
Is  a  man  of  extraordinary  perception. 

Ir.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thfuk  this  appointment  is  an  excellent 
one\  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Katzenbach  ever  since  he  was 
a  studelrt  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  some 
20  years\go.  He  has  a  distinguished  le¬ 
gal  records.  He  has  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  anasior  some  years  has  special¬ 
ized  in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  Katzenbach ’s  work  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice \as  been  distinguished, 
and  I  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1  and  the  minority  leader  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  believe  thXPresident  is  to  be 
commended  upon  this  \ppointment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  vote  for  the  cXjfh'mation  of 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  I  have  known, 
liked  and  admired  him  for  many  years 
and  believe  that  he  will  bring  tb  this  job 
the  common  sense,  imagination,  and 
vigor  that  is  so  necessary  for  its  success¬ 
ful  performance. 

I  believe,  too,  that  his  singularly  wtojl- 
trained  and  wide  reaching  mind  will  ke 
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\‘(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
an\  members  of  any  panel  appointed  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  502(b),  who  are  not  regular 
full-t«ne  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  While  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
committee  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  butNjot  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in¬ 
cluding  travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business,  they  \iay  be  allowed  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  including  sper  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 

U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

“Delegation  of  functions 
“Sec.  504.  The  SecretaryNis  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functionsNinder  this  title 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

Reorganization  Plan  \ 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  enacted\by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisionS\uf  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  196$. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thfk 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  ;  the  distinguished  minority  leader; 
the  Senator  from  Vermont;  and  others 
who  are  interested. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  will  make  an  explanation  of  S.  3008, 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
which  may  be  raised  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  beginning  at  12:30 
o’clock  on  Monday  next,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  each  amend¬ 
ment,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  proposer  of  the  amendment 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  un¬ 
der  the  usual  form.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit M 
how  much  time  to  be  allowed  on  the  bjfl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  be  allowed/on  the 
bill.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heaps  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  / 

The  unanimous-consent  request  was 
subsequently  reduced  tn  writing  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  / 

Unanimous-Concent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  (ffrective  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1966,  at  Du 30  p.m.,  during  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3008)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  o l  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  publiou health  services,  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  use  of  available  Federal  funds 
for  suchr  planning  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion^>r  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
tabfe,  shall  be  limited  not  to  exceed  one-half 
iynir,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 


the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  : 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  (Mr.  Hill  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig¬ 
nated  by  him:  Provided  further,  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con¬ 
trol  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi¬ 
tional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  pro¬ 
posed  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1966  that  was  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  bill  would,  first,  extend  to  public 
health  programs  the  concept  of  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  that  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
second,  strengthen  and  improve  the  ex¬ 
isting  programs  of  grants-in-aid  for  pub¬ 
lic  health  services,  and  third,  provide 
Federal\assistance  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  other  handicapped  children. 

Since  1^6  the  States  have/received 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  support  public 
health  services.  There  are'  now  some 
15  different  formula  and  project  grants 
being  awarded  tmcombapcancer,  chronic 
illness,  heart  disease,  ra'ental  illness,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  venereal  diseases,  dental  dis¬ 
eases,  neurological  (meases,  and  mental 
retardation.  In  smdicion,  the  grants 
contribute  to  the,4eneral\upport  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  programs,  community  health 
services,  radiological  health  programs 
and  the  training  of  personnel  for  home 
health  services.  \ 

The  fffnds  appropriated  for  \ach  of 
these  specific  categories  may  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  of  the  specified 
categories  and  may  not  be  used  to  com¬ 
bat  any  other  public  health  problem, 
even  one  that  represents  a  more  seriouN, 
threat  to  health  and  is  more  deserving 
of  attention. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  public  health  activi¬ 
ties  is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to 
States,  counties,  and  cities  because  of 
expanding  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  The  role  of  health  de¬ 
partments  has  been  expanded  by  medi¬ 
cal  research  that  has  yielded  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  prevent  and  control  additional 
diseases,  by  environmental  pollution  that 
has  created  new  hazards  to  health,  and 
by  population  growth. 

As  an  alternative  to  authorizing  new 
categorical  programs  of  assistance  di¬ 
rected  against  additional  specific  dis¬ 
eases  or  health  problems,  S.  3008  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  flexible  and  responsive  pro¬ 
gram  of  financial  assistance  for  public 
health  activities. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
award,  first,  formula  grants  for  state¬ 
wide  public  health  planning,  second, 
project  grants  for  areawide  or  communi¬ 


ty  health  planning,  and  third,  project 
grants  for  training,  studies,  and  demon-, 
strations  in  planning  for  comprehensive 
health  services. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  award  formula  grants  to 
State  health  and  mental  health  agencies 
for  paying  part  of  the  costs  of  public 
health  services,  including  the  training  of 
personnel,  and,  project  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of :  / 

First.  Public  health ,  services  to  meet 
needs  of  limited  geographic  scope  or  of 
specialized  regional  or  national  signifi¬ 
cance; 

Second.  Initiating  new  public  health 
services;  and,  / 

Third.  Studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training  to  improve  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  public  health  services. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ex¬ 
change  of  health  personnel  between  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  States  and  provides  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  existing  program  of  formula 
grants  for  schools  of  public  health. 

Through  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
mental  retardation  facilities  were  made 
eligible  for  grants  to  initiate  new  or  ex¬ 
panded  services.  This  new  program  of 
financial  assistance  is  similar  to  those 
now  authorized  to  cover  the  costs  of  ini¬ 
tial  staffing  at  community  mental  health 
centers,  rehabilitation  facilities  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshops. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  trained  rec¬ 
reational  personnel  for  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  other  handicapped  children, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  training  physical 
education  teachers  and  recreation  per¬ 
sonnel  for  work  with  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  Research  and  demonstrations  in 
recreation  for  the  handicapped  could 
also  be  financed. 

S.  3008  has  been  endorsed  by  Gover¬ 
nors  or  State  health  officers  of  30  States 
and  also  by  other  representatives  of  State 
and  local  government.  The  Council  of 
State  Governments  wrote  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  follows : 

For  many  years  both  the  national  Gover¬ 
nors’  Conference  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Budget  Officers  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  bringing  about  a  greater  measure 
oK  flexibility  in  the  purposes  for  which 
grants-in-aid  of  various  health  purposes 
might  be  expended.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  bill  you  have  introduced  serves  this  pur¬ 
pose  admirably  .  .  .  All  in  all,  it  appears  to 
us  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  aid  Baaterially  in  achieving  better  or¬ 
ganization  \nd  administration  of  public 
health  programs. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations  also  wrote  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  stated : 

The  Commission  Believes  that  S.  3008 
represents  a  major  improvement  in  inter¬ 
governmental  relations  ik  the  field  of  public 
health  and  in  grant-in-3\d  administration 
generally.  These  reforms  tb  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  granVfunds  for  the 
provision  of  community  health,  services  are 
long  overdue  and  should  result\n  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  scarce  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation.  \ 

In  addition,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  wrote :  \ 

I  should  like  to  express  our  support  o\s. 
3008  .  .  .  The  concepts  embodied  in  this  le§r 
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klation  are  in  keeping  with  the  American 
bpunty  platform,  the  official  policy  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Association,  especially  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  regional  cooperation  and  county 
planning. 

Tlie  legislation  is  also  supported  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  American 
Heart  Association,  American  Hospital 
Association,  American  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Optometric  Association, 
Americari  Psychiatric  Association,  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association,  American 
Social  Health  Association,  Association  of 
Schools  of  iPublic  Health,  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  North 
American  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Programs. 

I  hope  the  bill  ipay  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

RECESS  TO\  1 : 30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  W  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consentXthat  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:3(1  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:30  pvm.  the  same 
day. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

(Mr.  Proxmire  in  the  chair) .' 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURI 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Monday  next  at\12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3164) ,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1066. 

Authorizations  and  financing 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of 
title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $2,496,- 
000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  or  made  available  by  appropria¬ 


tion  Act  shall  not  exceed  $228,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  part  A  of  title  I  of  such  Act;  $496,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B 
of  title  I;  $150,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carying  out  part  D  of  title  I,  as  added  by 
these  amendments;  $1,344,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  title  II;  $65,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III;  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  407,  as  added  by  these  amend¬ 
ments;  $160,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  V;  $17,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VI;  and  $31,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII  as 
added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  first  comma  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  or  under  any  Act  authorizing 
appropriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than 
part  C  of  title  I)  ”. 

(b)  (1)  Sections  141,  221,  321,  503,  and 
615  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
“three”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “five”,  and  (B)  striking  out 
“succeeding  fiscal  year”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three 
succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(2)  Section  407  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

(c) (1)  Sections  115  and  208(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  “three”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “four”. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
“two”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  (B)  striking  out 
“shall  be”  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “shall  not  exceed”. 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  Assignment,  Standards 

of  Conduct  and  Follow-Bp  Information 

Sec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections  : 

“(e)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a 
Corps  center  in  the  region  in  which  an  en¬ 
rollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  center 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Director,  such  enrollee  shall 
be  assigned  to  such  center.  If  no  such  va¬ 
cancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Corps  center  offering  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

“(f)  Within  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  loca¬ 
tions  should  be  made  in  every  instance  where 
it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps, 
or  in  the  particular  Corps  center,  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  assure  that  each  enrollee  who 
successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the 
Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and 
eighteen  months  after  such  completed  en¬ 
rollment  the  following  information: 

“(1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such 
enrollee  in  his  current  job  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any, 
Immediately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 

“(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for 
an  effective  follow-up.” 


Youth  Programs — Experimental  Projects 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
section  110-1  to  read  as  follows: 

“Special  Experimental  Projects 

“Sec.  110-1.  The  Director  is  authorized,  in 
communities  selected  by  him,  to  conduct 
experimental  or  demonstration  projects  pro¬ 
viding  youth  employment  and  training  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresidentlal 
basis.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of 
resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part 
and  part  B  of  this  title,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such 
parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential 
to  a  determination  and  demonstration  of 
their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  actions  taken  and  progress  made 
under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1, 
1968.” 

Work  Training — On-the-Job  Training  and 
Eligibility 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  113(a)(1)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  preceding  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 
(C)  in  training  programs  of  the  same  nature 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
authorized  in  section  204  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended”. 

(b)  Section  113(a)(3)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  preceding  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  is  of 
the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  authorized  in  section  204  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended”. 

(c)  Section  114(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  word  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  “Enrollment”  and  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  “age  twenty-two”  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “or  who  are  students  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in 
such  grades”. 

Special  Impact  Programs 

Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — • 

(a)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

“TITLE  I - WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAMS”; 

(b)  Redesignating  “Part  D”  as  “Part  E” 
and  renumbering  section  “131”  as  section 
“141”;  and 

(c)  Inserting  the  following  new  part  im¬ 
mediately  following  part  C: 

"Part  D — Special  impact  programs 

“Sec.  131.  (a)  Tlie  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  establish  special  programs  which  ( 1 )  are 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  existing  in  particular  communities  and 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivision  or  boundaries) 
within  those  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  espe¬ 
cially  large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting 
tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  un¬ 
employment,  and  rising  community  tensions; 
and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are 
part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  co¬ 
ordinate  effectively  all  relevant  programs  of 
social  development. 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  private  organizations,  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the 
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work  training  and  employment  opportunities 
created  under  these  speical  programs  are 
filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities 
or  neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods  described  in 
subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  include  youths  aged 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level 
as  established  for  the  programs  described  in 
section  205  (d)  and  (e). 

‘‘(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
criteria,  and  impose  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no 
program  assistance  under  this  part  will  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  establish  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  coordination  with  community  action 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  title  II-A  of 
this  Act.” 

Representation  on  Community  Action 
Boards 

Sec.  7.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  :  . 

“  (c)  The  Director  shall  require  conununity 
action  agencies  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  minority  groups, 
the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population,  which 
feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on 
their  community  action  agency  policy  board, 
may  petition  for  adequate  representation  on 
such  board.” 

Criteria  for  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  8.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read' 
as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  include  re¬ 
quirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program 
is  qualified  to  administer  such  program  and 
the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part,  having 
due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of 
such  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and 
size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each  such 
agency  Is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program 
progress  and  regular  or  periodic  audits  and 
that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evalua¬ 
tions  and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency 
as  well  as  by  the  Director  in  connection  with 
proposals  or  applications  for  the  renewal, 
expansion,  or  modification  of  any  such  pro¬ 
gram;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  maintains 
records  and  internal  controls  needed  to 
achieve  and  document  compliance  with  all 
legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  bear¬ 
ing  exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this 
part  are  available  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program  is  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies, 
including  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of 
program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or 
the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an 
identification  of  such  program  with,  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office;  and  (5)  that 
the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are 
selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  compen¬ 
sated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved 


by  him,  as  promoting  efficiency  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  funds.” 

Community  Action — Conduct  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Programs 

Sec.  9.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  immediately  following  sub¬ 
section  (d)  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work 
training  and  employment  programs  for  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  involving 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the 
community  or  area  served  in  fields  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare, 
neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public 
safety.  Such  programs  shall  (A)  assist  in 
developing  entry  level  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  (B)  provide  maximum  prospects 
for  advancement  and  continued  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (C)  be  com¬ 
bined  with  necessary  educational,  training, 
counseling,  and  transportation  assistance, 
and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may 
be  needed.” 

(b)  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections  : 

“(g)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
allowance  per  meeting  for  attendance  at 
neighborhood  community  action  council  or 
committee  meetings  and  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  other  necessary  expenses  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  councils  or  committees  who  are 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  order  to  insure  and  en¬ 
courage  their  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  community  action  programs: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
of  a  community  action  agency. 

“(h)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  planning  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services, 
including  the  dissemination  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  information  and  medical  assistance  and 
supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  indi¬ 
viduals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have 
been  established  by  the  community  action 
agency  and  who  desire  such  information, 
assistance,  or  supplies. 

“(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  un¬ 
less  it  contains  and  is  supported  by  reason¬ 
able  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the 
applicant  will  establish  and  follow  proce¬ 
dures  designed  to  insure  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision  or 
supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo¬ 
sophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

“(3)  The  use  of  family,  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  under  this  Act.” 

Adult  Basic  Education — Prohibition 
Sec.  10.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  “or  for  any  adult  basic  education 
program,  as  described  in  title  11(B).” 
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Community  Action — Personnel  Assistance 
and  Training 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Technical  Assistance  and  Training 

“Sec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance 
to  communities  in  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct, 
or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide 
services  or  other  assistance  in  connection 
with  such  programs  or  otherwise  pertaining 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 
is  also  authorized,  upon  request  of  a  grantee 
under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or 
209(b),  to  make  special  assignments  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise 
in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regu¬ 
larly  engaged  in,  such  assignments,  nor  shall 
any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any 
grantee.” 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  207  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
heading  of  such  section  are  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  “training”  and  the  com¬ 
mas  which  immediately  precede  and  follow 
it. 

Independent  Funding — Community  Action 
Programs 

Sec.  12.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determining  whether  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  community  action  program  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  this  part.  The  Director 
shall  carry  out  this  part  of  the  Act  in  a 
manner  designed  to  enhance  community¬ 
wide  cooperation  and  action  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  local  community 
action  agencies  in  carrying  out  projects  in 
communities  pursuant  to  this  part. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an 
independently  funded  program  may  help 
ease  conflict  or  provide  more  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  or  is  more  economical,  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with, 
independently  funded  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  community  action  agency.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  independently 
funded  agency  is  one  which  operates  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  limited  scope  and  which  does 
not  have  broad  comprehensive  community 
representation  on  its  policymaking  board. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  independently  funded  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sections  210  and  617  where  the 
Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  establish  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies. 

“(d)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature 
and  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  on  this 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  independently  funded,  publio 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  conduct  and  administration 
of  such  projects.”. 

Health  Services 

Sec.  13.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  ig  amended  by  inserting  a 
new  section  211-1  to  read  as  follows: 
“Comprehensive  Health  Services  Programs 

“Sec.  211-1.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public 
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or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  necessary  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  health 
services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  hav¬ 
ing  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed! — 

‘‘(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  utilization  of  existing  agencies  and 
resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  re¬ 
habilitation,  mental  health,  dental  and  fol¬ 
low-up  services,  together  with  facilities  and 
rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection  there¬ 
with;  and 

“(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation,  and  wherever  possible  are  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements 
for  providing,  employment,  education,  social, 
or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps,  or  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on 
under  competent  professional  supervision 
and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services 
related  to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all 
assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in 
such  program  and  for  the  necessary  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  services. 

“(b)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  under 
section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  statement 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  section  and  all  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health 
services.  The  Director  shall  also  provide 
for  studies  of  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  health  problems  particularly  significant 
to  low-income  persons. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  cop- 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant 
or  contract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  including  their  relationship  to 
and  impact  on  the  adequacy  and  availability 
of  all  relevant  programs  and  services  for 
meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such 
studies,  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  care  to  offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.”. 

Rural  Areas — Loan  Authority  and  Indemnity 
Payments 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  stirking  out  “exceeding  $2,500  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “re¬ 
sulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more 
than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

(b)  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  “(1)”  immediately  after 
"Provided, That”;  and 

(2)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  “and  (2)  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of 
an  Indian  tribe  (including  any  tribe  with 
whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities,  or  in 
manufacturing  products,  on  an  Indian  res¬ 
ervation  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case 
of  tribes  with  whom  the  special  Federal  re¬ 
lationship  with  Indians  has  been  terminated) 
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shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  within  the  purview  of  this  clause”. 

(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “June  30,  1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1967”. 

Grant  Support — Small  Business  Loan 
Program 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  hereby  redesig¬ 
nated  section  402(a)  and  there  is  added  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide 
screening,  counseling,  management  guidance, 
or  similar  assistance  with  respect  to  persons 
or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  208  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (A)  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  heading  “Duration  of  Program” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Authorization 
of  Appropriations”  and  (B)  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows :  “For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  402(b),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

Assistant  Director  for  Elderly  Poor 
Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “three”  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “fopr”. 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “The  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  carry  out  such  investigations  and 
studies,  including  consultations  with  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may 
be  necessary  (A)  to  develop  programs  provid¬ 
ing  employment  opportunities,  public  service 
opportunities,  and  education  for  the  elderly 
poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
(B)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  programs  re¬ 
quiring  additional  authority  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.” 

Liaison  Between  Agencies 
Sec.  17.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “subject  to  pro¬ 
visions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liai¬ 
son  between  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all  oper¬ 
ating  levels,  which  shall  include  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  complete  operational  information  by 
such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity”. 

Political  Activities 

Sec.  18.  Section  603  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Political  Activities 

“Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code  any 
overall  community  action  agency  which  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  planning,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or 
local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of  the  first 
sentence  of  sections  1501(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
such  chapter  any  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such  Act) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

"(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  re¬ 


quirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to 
insure  that  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  serv¬ 
ices,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  result¬ 
ing  in  the  identification  of  such  program 
with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office.” 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

Sec.  19.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Council ) ,  to  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members  appointed,  for  stag¬ 
gered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in 
general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but 
not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The 
Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

“(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act;  and 

“(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  op¬ 
eration  of  programs  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  (C)  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  other 
Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low  in¬ 
come  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such 
proposals  for  changes  in  this  Act  as  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1967.  The  President  shall 
transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress 
together  with  his  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations.” 

Conduct  of  Programs — Salary  Limits 

Sec.  20.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  section  610-1  to  read  as  follows: 
“Limitation  on  Salaries — Listing  of  Certain 
Employees 

“Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  none  of  the  funds 
advanced  or  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  parts  A,  B,  and  D  of  title  I, 
part  A  of  title  II,  and  part  B  of  title  III,  shall 
be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  salary  of  any 
officer  or  employee  engaged  in  administering 
or  conducting  any  program  referred  to  in 
such  provisions  (except  a  person  compen¬ 
sated  as  provided  for  in  section  602  of  this 
Act)  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  compensation 
paid  for  comparable  work  in  the  area  or 
locality  in  which  the  program  activities  as¬ 
sisted  or  supported  by  such  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  are  carried  out:  Provided,  That 
the  Director  may  authorize  exceptions  to  the 
limitation  stated  in  this  section  in  those 
situations  in  which  he  finds  such  action  is 
necessary  because  of  unusual  conditions  of 
employment  or  because  the  duties  involved 
in  a  particular  job  are  such  as  to  require  the 
payment  of  higher  salary  in  order  to  attract 
qualified  personnel. 

“(b)  Note  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal 
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year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were 
receiving  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a 
salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year,  together 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
each  such  person  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  Joes 
not  contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure 
the  furnishing  of  information  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence.” 

Program  Coordination 

Sec.  21.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

‘‘Coordination  of  Government  Training 
Programs 

‘‘Sec.  618.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the 
effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and 
activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating,  to  the  training  of  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  re¬ 
storing  employability. 

‘‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  (which  may  include  arrangements 
for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  Its  capacity  for  providing  max¬ 
imum  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a) ;  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individ¬ 
uals  being  trained.”. 

Private  Enterprise  Participation 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Private  Enterprise  Participation 

“Sec.  619.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of 
any  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described 
in  this  Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  are  employed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  in 
this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other 
agency  heads  shall  submit  at  least  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  under  this  section.” 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph:  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  resources 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further 
the  policy  of  this  Act." 

(c) (1)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  “with  reduced  Federal  expenditures”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  comparable 
costs”. 

(2)  Sections  111  and  112  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  the  words  “State 
and  community”.  Section  111  is  further 


amended  by  striking  the  word  “nonprofit” 
immediately  following  “public  agencies  and 
private”. 

(3)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  following  “(other  than 
political  parties)”  the  following:  “,  and  may 
contract  with  other  private  organizations,”. 
Section  112  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
“or  private”  immediately  following  “pro¬ 
vided  by  local  public”. 

(4)  Section  113(a)  of  such  Act.is  amended 
by  striking  “State  or  local  program”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “State,  local  or  pri¬ 
vate  program”.  Section  113(a)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  “nonprofit”  after  the 
words  “sponsored  by  private”. 

(5)  Section  113(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  and”  at  the  end 
thereof  and  by  adding  after  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “:  Provided  further,  That  where  appro¬ 
priate,  such  services  may  be  provided 
through  contract  with  private  high  schools, 
vocational  and  other  educational  facilities; 
and”. 

(6)  Section  114(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  “nonprofit”  after  “public  agen¬ 
cies  or  private”. 

Vista— New  Title  VIII 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  Act  a  new  title  VIII  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"TITLE  VIII - VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“Statement  of  Purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  commu¬ 
nities,  or  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  cen¬ 
ters;  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a 
commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their 
home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“Authority  To  Establish  Vista  Program 

“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — - 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign 
volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the 
health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migatory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  qr 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non¬ 
profit  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec¬ 
ognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  pro¬ 
grams  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties 
or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs  un¬ 
der  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 


“Volunteer  Support 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  80? (a)  and  to  volunteers  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in 
the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month) ,  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation  (including  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health 
and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
“Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers  as 
are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2) 
shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  un¬ 
der  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  105 
(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en¬ 
trance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949. 

“Special  Programs  and  Projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices  including  services  of  low-income  per¬ 
sons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervi¬ 
sion  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified 
persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term 
commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  work  where  such  experience 
may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public 
interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive 
training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that 
such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal 
support  or  compensation  with  respect  to 
such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Di¬ 
rector  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Authorization  of  Appropriations 

“Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
so  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  as  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
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sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  section  205 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  “section 
603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  VIII”. 

Technical  Amendments 
Sec.  24.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  section  110  a 
heading  for  that  section  to  read  “Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps”; 

(2)  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  section  219  of  part  C  as  section 
219-1;  and 

(3)  Section  213(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “this  section”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 

(4)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis¬ 
trator”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec¬ 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development”. 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Moratorium 

on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volunteers 
Sec.  25.  (a)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  section 
427(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-329,  79  Stat.  1239)  is 

amended  by  (A)  striking  out  “or”  before 
"(iii)"  and  (B)  inserting  immediately  after 
the  phrase  “Peace  Corps  Act,”  the  following: 
“or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig¬ 
inal  text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  speak  upon  this  matter  to  open  the 
debate  and  I  expect  that  I  shall  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  presenting  the  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  on  the  majority 
side.  I  am  opening,  instead  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  due 
to  a  problem  in  air  schedules  which  forces 
us  to  reverse  the  order  of  speaking.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  the  floor  manager  and  his  statement 
should  be  taken  as  the  one  which  lays 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  has  not 
been  monolithic  in- this  matter.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  generally  accepted  the 
views  of  the  working  majority  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
A  good  many  of  my  own  amendments 
were  adopted.  Other  Members  of  the 
minority  have  voted  in  varying  ways  on 
different  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  take  the  position  that  there  are  no 
party  positions  in  respect  to  this  bill  and 
that  the  minority  Members  have  chosen 
positions  based  upon  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  convictions ;  but  by  no  means  is  there 
minority  opposition  to  the  bill  as  such. 
Indeed,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
there  should  be  an  antipoverty  program 
and  that  we  should  enact  legislation  to 
deal  with  it. 


The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
deals  with  the  areas  in  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  substitute  bill  finds  itself  in  difference 
from  the  House  bill  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Lastly,  I  should  like  to  state 
some  of  my  own  views  regarding  the 
situation  which  we  face  in  the  country, 
a  situation  which  places  high  priority 
and  importance  on  our  legislative  actions 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty. 

The  measure  passed  yesterday  by  the 
other  body  authorizes  $1%  billion.  This 
amount  is  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  substi¬ 
tute  bill  provides  for  $2,496  million. 

As  I  outline  the  areas  of  increase  which 
are  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  note  that  each  of 
the  items  of  increase  has  material  justi¬ 
fication  in  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  poverty 
program.  We  respectfully  submit,  with¬ 
out  any  reflection  upon  our  House  col¬ 
leagues,  that  the  Senate  substitute  rep¬ 
resents  a  far  more  appropriate  approach 
to  the  situation  than  does  the  House  bill. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  other 
body  knew  we  were  acting  on  the  bill,  and 
that  most  of  the  amendments  which  we 
adopted — in  fact,  I  think  every  one  of 
any  material  character — had  been 
adopted  before  the  other  body  had  acted. 
I  have  the  definite  feeling  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  feel  that,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses,  we  will  come  out 
all  right. 

The  bases  for  our  increases  have  been, 
as  I  say,  very  specific.  First,  we  have 
expanded  the  number  of  neighborhood 
health  centers  to  provide  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  family-oriented  health  service 
programs.  The  funds  provide  for  50  of 
these  centers;  at  present  there  are  only 
3  centers  actually  in  operation  and  5 
more  just  about  to  be  established,  making 
a  total  of  only  8  under  the  program  to 
date. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  health 
services  are  the  very  basis  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  that  poor  people  suffer 
tremendously  from  inadequate  health 
services  of  all  kinds,  and  that  this  lack 
debilitates  and  disables  otherwise  able- 
bodied  people  from  finding  and  earning 
their  own  way. 

In  the  poverty  program,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  program  to  deal  with  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  order 
to  bring  people  back  to  a  condition  where 
they  can  look  after  themselves,  we  are 
convinced  that  health  services  are  criti¬ 
cally  important.  After  the  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  debate  and  the  most  detailed  inquiry 
as  to  practicality  and  cost,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of 
50  additional  centers  was  the  very  least 
we  could  do  in  order  to  forward  this  pro¬ 
gram,  when  compared  to  a  total  demand 
estimated  to  require  some  400  such  cen¬ 
ters. 

We  did  not  feel  that  in  seeking  to  at¬ 
tain  this  goal  we  were  driving  too  hard, 
or  seeking  to  do  too  much  in  1  fiscal 
year.  Hence,  we  authorized  $100  million, 
which  is,  in  round  figures,  the  cost  of  50 
additional  centers — what  we  consider  to 
be  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 
demand — in  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  poor. 


A  second  program  to  which  we  devoted 
some  additional  money  is  Headstart. 
That  is  the  preschool  program,  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  3-  to  5-year  age  group. 
It  has  the  double  purpose  of  giving  those 
children  a  basic  grounding  for  educa¬ 
tion — the  lack  of  such  grounding  being 
one  of  the  major  deprivations  which  hold 
back  the  poor  in  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves — and,  in  addition,  of  afford¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  their  parents  to 
work  and  look  after  their  own  needs,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  tied  down  to  the  home 
because  of  the  presence  of  little  children. 

Headstart  is  probably  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  widely  accepted  program  that 
exists  under  the  war  on  poverty.  There 
are  more  than  2.5  million  poor  children 
in  the  3-to-5  year  age  group.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  our  program  reaches  only  a 
relatively  modest  proportion  of  those 
children.  The  full  year  applications,  we 
feel,  will  involve  about  400,000  children, 
and  the  proposed  increase  will  not  even 
cover  that  group. 

We  will  be  able,  however,  to  fund  pro¬ 
grams  for  about  328,000  children  in  full- 
year  programs,  and  550,000  children  in 
8-week  summer  programs.  It  will  be 
noted  that  even  if  we  reach  all  of  those 
we  expect  to  reach — and  the  number  is, 
of  course,  quite  considerable — we  will 
still  be  far  from  meeting  the  demand 
for  400,000  places  in  the  full-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
House,  less  than  half  of  the  immediate 
need  is  met.  We  are  seeking  to  meet 
something  nearer  three-quarters  of  the 
immediate  need.  As  this  is  by  all  odds 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  felt  that  we  ought 
to  at  least  come  somewhere  nearer  meet¬ 
ing  that  need  in  the  basic  area  of  the 
very  young  children. 

Another  area  to  which  we  have  de¬ 
voted  additional  money  is  legal  services. 
There  is  no  group  of  citizens  in  the 
country  who  are  more  sensitive  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with 
legal  requirements,  or  who  are  in  greater 
peril  the  moment  they  get  into  the  slight¬ 
est  legal  difficulty,  than  the  poor.  I 
learned,  when  I  was  attorney  general  of 
New  York,  that  it  was  axiomatic  that  the 
people  who  were  the  most  susceptible  to 
consumer  frauds  and  were  the  least 
likely  to  obtain  redress,  were  the  poor. 
Quite  simply,  legal  services  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  poor;  they  seem  almost 
to  be  reserved  for  the  well  to  do.  They 
represent  a  concept  hardly  even  com¬ 
prehend  in  the  lexicon  of  the  poor. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  kind  of  help 
needed  to  restore  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  thus  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  poverty.  What  the  poor  do  with 
their  few  hard-earned  dollars,  the  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  so  difficult  to  come  by  even 
if  they  are  from  some  welfare  agency, 
can  be  greatly  affected  by  their  own 
knowledge  of  what  legal  rights  they  have. 

So  we  have  devoted  an  additional  $25 
million  to  the  demand  for  respect  to  le¬ 
gal  services.  The  estimates  we  received 
from  the  American  Bar  Assoication  show 
that  $90  million  would  be  necessary  to 
do  the  neighborhood  legal  services  job 
properly.  The  President,  in  his  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.,  speech,  made  a  great  point 
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of  the  need  for  furnishing  legal  services. 
So  we  have  tried  to  come  somewhat 
closer  to  the  need,  and  have  allocated 
$50  million — just  enough  to  fund  exist¬ 
ing  programs  and  applications  on  hand 
as  of  July  1, 1966. 

We  have  moved  in  another  area — that 
of  unemployment  and  underemploy¬ 
ment — with  a  twofold  approach.  On 
one  hand,  we  have  sought  to  deal  with 
problems  endemic  to  the  ghettos  that 
exist  in  practically  every  city  of  any 
size — not  just  big  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  but  many 
smaller  cities  as  well. 

The  ghetto  situation  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  which  the  poor  are  surrounded 
with  an  environment  of  poverty,  a  de¬ 
pressed  environment  which  does  not  en¬ 
gender  any  interest  in  improving  one’s 
own  condition.  We  feel  very  deeply  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  poor 
themselves  to  improve  their  own  en¬ 
vironment  through  work  of  various 
kinds — neighborhood  cleanup  work,  re¬ 
pair  of  slum  buildings,  and  perhaps  some 
new  construction. 

We  feel  strongly  that  this  is  the  best 
way  for  them  to  learn  because,  while 
they  are  learning  skills  which  can  bring 
them  basic  and  regular  employment,  they 
are  also  improving  their  local  neighbor¬ 
hood  environments. 

We  have  therefore  inaugurated  a  spe¬ 
cial  impacts  program  for  urban  areas 
in  which  they  are  large  concentrations 
of  low-income  people.  We  have  provided 
$150  million  for  this  purpose,  an  amount 
which  is  an  absolute  minimum  if  we  are 
to  make  any  remote  dent  in  the  ghetto 
problem. 

Under  a  second,  correlative  approach — 
through  an  amendment  which  came  to 
be  called  rather  popularly  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  the  Scheuer  amendment — named 
after  the  Representative  who  originated 
the  provision  in  the  other  body — we  also 
provide  for  training  for  adults  in  sub¬ 
professional  and  service  fields.  In  these 
areas  employment  is  readily  available  to 
those  who  can  obtain  some  special  train¬ 
ing.  We  provide  $75  million  for  this 
purpose. 

These  two  training  and  employment 
programs  are  closely  related  and  together 
involve  approximately  $225  million. 
When  we  comprehend  the  terribly  de¬ 
pressing  effect  imposed  by  the  sheer 
physical  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
ghettos,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
validity  of  this  kind  of  program. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  a  rather 
considerable  increase  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  which,  like  Headstart, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  acceptable  components  of  the 
poverty  program.  This  program  deals 
both  with  in-school  youths  and  with 
school  dropouts  who  might  become 
troublesome  to  their  community. 

The  President’s  budget  called  for  $300 
million  for  this  program.  We  have  pro¬ 
vided  $496  million.  This  would  allow  for 
91,000  additional  opportunities  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  as  against  an 
estimated  demand  of  400,000  placements 
requested  The  total  target  population 
for  this  program  is  about  1.8  million 
youths,  of  whom  approximately  1  million 


are  no  longer  in  school  or  are  dropouts. 

These  are  the  salient  areas  which 
make  this  bill  different  from  the  House 
bill.  We  did  not  proceed  in  an  improv¬ 
ident  or  a  cavalier  way  in  this  matter. 
Rather,  we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the 
amounts  which  we  believe  to  be  strictly 
necessary,  and  we  did  this  after  many 
hearings  and  exhaustive  debate  in  the 
committee.  We  believe  this  action  to  be 
required  by  the  situation. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
knows  that  we  are  dealing  with  endemic 
poverty  affecting  35  million  Americans, 
that  after  looking  at  each  item  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired  and  what  could  be  effectively 
used,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  over  $2.4  billion  was  needed. 

Those  were  the  figures  which  we  agreed 
to  in  full  committee — with  very  heavy 
votes,  generally  speaking,  on  each  item — • 
as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
antipoverty  program.  We  were  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  general  feeling  in  Congress 
that  we  had  to  cut  the  figures  to  the  bone 
and  that  we  could  not,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  fighting  inflationary  and  other 
forces  which  trouble  our  economy,  do 
everything  we  would  like  to  do.  This 
was  the  figure  we  felt  to  be  required. 

The  program  is  not  a  lush  program  in 
any  case.  In  no  case  does  it  have  any 
margin.  In  every  case  it  provides  far 
less  than  not  only  the  existing  demand, 
but  also  the  potential  demand  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  fundamental  poverty 
conditions  involved. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  understand  that 
in  considering  this  bill,  we  proceeded 
with  great  circumpsection,  effort,  and 
self-discipline.  We  present  these  figures 
to  the  Senate  and  we  are,  pursuant  to 
our  duty,  prepared  to  defend  these  fig¬ 
ures  in  every  instance. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  situation  which 
exists  in  the  country  as  it  relates  to  the 
poverty  program.  I  shall  first  deal  with 
the  issue  of  unemployment. 

It  is  the  unbelievably  shocking  and 
dramatic  incidence  of  unemployment 
which  is  the  first  and  most  striking  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  find  in  the  poverty 
areas  which  are  involved  in  this  program. 

There,  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
many  times  the  national  average.  For 
example,  when  one  considers  the  cause 
of  the  riots  which  have  just  occurred  in 
the  Hunter’s  Point  area  of  San  Francisco, 
the  first  and  most  salient  condition 
which  the  people  in  that  area  com¬ 
plained  about  was  the  fact  that  their  rate 
of  unemployment  is  basically  twice  the 
national  average. 

If  the  national  average  is  roughly  4 
percent,  or  a  little  under,  their  average 
is  about  8  percent. 

When  we  consider  young  people,  peo¬ 
ple  under  22  years  of  age,  we  invariably 
get  a  figure  three  and  four  times  as  large 
as  the  national  average.  The  average 
rate  of  unemployment  in  those  ghetto 
and  poor  areas  ram  approximately  15 
to  17  percent  for  young  people. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  young 
girls,  that  figure  again  doubles.  It  is 
close  to  25  or  30  percent.  In  some  of 
these  ghetto  areas,  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
employment  is  as  much  as  39  percent. 


In  some  areas  in  which  we  have  had 
riots,  the  incidence  of  unemployment  is 
almost  4  out  of  every  10  people  able  to 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  root  cause 
for  poverty  and  also  a  root  cause  for  dis¬ 
order  and  violence,  which  we  cannot 
overlook  except  at  our  great  peril.  This 
is,  fundamentally  and  sociologically,  the 
No.  1  fact  in  respect  to  everything  which 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  antipoverty 
program. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
concerns  what  so  many  are  talking  about 
as  the  white  backlash.  I  am  being  ques¬ 
tioned  about  this  constantly.  Do  I  think 
there  is  a  white  backlash?  I  am  a  rather 
well  known  and  ardent  civil  rights  law 
advocate.  I  have  fought  many  legisla¬ 
tive  struggles  for  equal  opportunity  and 
to  redress  injustices  which  are  premised 
upon  racial  considerations.  So  I  have 
been  a  logical  object  of  this  kind  of  ques¬ 
tioning.  Is  there  such  a  backlash?  Do 
the  results  in  primary  elections  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  such  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  whites 
in  this  country?  Are  the  slogans  of 
demagogs  and  the  demonstrations  of 
violence  on  the  part  a  small  but  vocal 
minority  of  Negroes  sufficient  to  cause 
resentment  in  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  to  materially  affect  public  policy, 
legislation,  and  so  forth? 

There  is  no  question  that  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  exists.  It  is  most  regrettable. 
Whenever  we  fail  to  legislate  because  of 
resentment  rather  than  considering  the 
need  to  redress  injustices  which  exist,  as 
we  so  failed  on  the  civil  rights  bill  last 
week  (notwithstanding  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  were  for  it) ,  when  we  legis¬ 
late  improvidently  or  unwisely  for  similar 
reasons,  as  I  think  we  did  in  the  fracas 
on  the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then 
we  do  not  fulfill  our  duty. 

I  am  sad  to  state  that  that  implication 
exists.  What  it  will  mean  in  terms  of 
public  tranquillity  has  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Nevertheless,  those  especially  af¬ 
fected;  namely,  the  minority  groups, 
have  got  to  use  restraint  and  wisdom. 

Indeed,  I  have  urged  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  American  Negroes  to  demonstrate 
in  an  open  and  direct  way  their  com¬ 
plete  rejection  of  the  path  of  violence 
as  the  path  toward  greater  social  jus¬ 
tice,  opportunity,  and  to  the  redress  of 
the  legitimate  grievances  and  repressions 
which  their  people  have  endured.  I  am 
rather  hopeful  that  this  approach  will 
catch  on,  will  happen,  and  will  have  a 
strong  effect.  When  that  is  done,  the 
legislative  climate  will  have  had  its 
effect. 

The  disappointment  which  has  been 
engendered  has  been  very  great.  I 
would  consider  it  the  height  of  folly  to 
compound  it  now  by  shortchanging  the 
country  in  terms  of  its  needs,  or  to  short¬ 
change  a  program  like  this,  which  moves 
so  directly  to  meet  those  needs.  It  is 
just  this  program  which  can  bring  about 
a  climate  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  mi¬ 
norities  that  will  be  most  conducive  to 
restoring  confidence  to  the  country  in 
this  whole  movement,  which  for  a  very 
long  time,  until  it  encountered  hard 
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times  this  year,  was  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  example  of  self-discipline  and  of 
statesmanship,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Negro  people. 

There  is  real,  grinding  difficulty  in  the 
areas  which  are  covered  by  the  bill. 
This  is  the  one  program  that  has  directly 
zeroed  in  to  deal  in  the  most  practical 
way  with  those  difficulties.  We  can 
never  forget  the  experience  we  had  in 
New  York  after  the  very  hot  summer  of 
1964  and  in  the  summer  of  1965,  when 
programs  of  direct  assistance  to  the  poor, 
like  those  which  we  are  discussing  today, 
came  into  focus  and  into  operation  in 
congested,  ghetto  areas  like  Harlem. 
Neither  can  we  forget  the  tremendous 
effect  they  had  upon  young  people,  who 
could  get  something  to  do,  find  some¬ 
where  to  go,  for  the  first  time.  They 
could  turn  their  hands  to  work  with 
some  sense  of  belonging  in  a  group,  such 
as  a  community  action  program  engaged 
in  local  cleanup  of  lots,  streets,  rat-in¬ 
fested  tenements,  and  so  on.  Such  ac¬ 
tivity  built  morale  in  that  community  in 
an  unparalleled  way  and,  indeed,  ma¬ 
terially  changed  the  prospects  and  the 
situation,  so  that  1965,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  very  hot  and  violent  sum¬ 
mer,  turned  out  to  produce  a  fairly  cairn 
situation  in  Harlem.  In  my  judgment, 
this  program  had  its  effects  again  in 
1966,  by  keeping  Harlem  out  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  which  we  found  in  W atts  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  has 
been  grave  difficulty  and  grave  danger 
to  the  body  politic. 

Many  of  us  have  talked  about  a  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  for  Americans  as  being  the 
most  practical,  the  most  direct  way  to 
provide  employment,  training,  and  help 
in  securing  opportunities  for  personal 
dignity  and  in  curing  the  tremendous 
evils  and  injustices  of  a  century  of  re¬ 
pression  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
10  percent  of  our  population  and  which 
numbers,  in  consequence,  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  reached 
by  the  antipoverty  program. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the 
most  constructive,  hardheaded  way, 
without  becoming  involved  in  all  the  con- 
stiutional  questions  and  questions  of  the 
organization  of  communities  which  we 
ran  into  in  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

We  must  not  fail  in  this  endeavor.  I 
see  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  failing. 
Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how 
those  who  might  have  taken  other  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  civil  rights  bill  on  grounds 
of  social  or  economic  policy,  or  even  con¬ 
stitutional  policy,  could  fail  to  turn  to 
and  help  the  antipoverty  effort  as  being 
one  in  which  all  agree  there  are  no  such 
implications  aside  from  those  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  improving  the  health, 
skills,  opportunities,  and  environments  of 
the  poor  and  the  depressed  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  whatever  may  be  our  de¬ 
bates  in  the  ensuing  days  on  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  such  a  program  or  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  in  a  particular  program, 
one  basic  thing  will  be  clear:  That  the 
antipoverty  program  is  the  way  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions,  to  correct  injustices, 
and  to  fortify  and  strengthen  order  and 
tranquility  in  our  Nation.  This  is  a  prin¬ 


ciple  which  certainly  Is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  concerned. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing 
that  I  think  is  critically  important  in 
this  matter,  which  Members  will  be 
thinking  about,  is  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  compared  with  the  budget,  fis¬ 
cal,  and  economic  situation  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  explained  in  great  detail  for  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  why  we  went 
through  the  program  as  carefully  as  we 
did,  the  conditions  under  which  we  voted, 
and  the  authorizations  for  the  sums  we 
eventually  felt  to  be  proven  and  required 
by  the  program. 

We  think  we  have  now  brought  the 
amount  down  to  the  point  where  it  is 
both  fiscally  and  substantively  appro¬ 
priate  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  feel  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  of  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
we  who  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  earth,  we  who  have  50  percent 
of  the  industrial  production  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  we,  who  at  such  a  sacrifice  in  blood 
and  treasure  are  today  the  defenders  of 
freedom  for  all  mankind :  Can  we  do  less 
than  what  our  committee  considers  to  be 
a  basic  minimum  in  alleviating  the  op¬ 
pressiveness  of  poverty  for  so  many  peo¬ 
ple — 35  million  people — in  our  own  home¬ 
land? 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  say  that,  hav¬ 
ing  put  the  program  in  balance  in  full 
respect  for  our  fiscal  situation,  we  are 
now  prepared  and  must  be  prepared  as 
a  matter  of  basic  morality  to  pay  what 
it  takes?  I  have  explained  many  times 
my  problems,  suggestions,  and  ideas  as 
to  the  dynamics  of  our  struggle  in  Viet¬ 
nam  for  peace,  but  essentially  I  am  for 
it.  I  think  it  is  an  expenditure  from 
the  Treasury  of  our  country  for  our 
future  freedom  and  security. 

But,  as  a  country  with  our  power,  we 
must,  if  need  be,  be  prepared  to  accept 
a  modest  aci'oss-the-board  tax  increase 
rather  than  forgo  what  in  basic  moral¬ 
ity,  decency,  and  honor  needs  to  be  done 
by  our  Nation  in  alleviating  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  poor.  That  is  the  plea  I 
would  like  to  make  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  If  I 
know  our  people  and  my  colleagues,  and 
I  think  I  do,  they  will  not  be  deaf  to  this 
kind  of  morality. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  one  aspect  of  the 
program,  and  then  I  shall  make  some 
further  general  observations  with  respect 
to  the  objections  which  some  Senators 
have  taken  in  then  individual  views  and 
criticisms. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  other  body  placed  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  resources  in  the 
so-called  title  I  programs.  These  pro¬ 
grams  include  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  special 
impact  program,  which  I  have  described 
as  aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
ghetto  through  the  labor  of  the  poor 
themselves.  The  other  body  placed 
rather  heavy  emphasis  on  that  type  pro¬ 
gram.  The  other  body  correspondingly 
underemphasized  the  so-called  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  program,  which  we 
in  the  Senate  committee  strongly  sup¬ 
port  as  the  basic  self-help  program. 


As  we  have  a  great  belief  in  the  poor 
participating  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  self-help  programs,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Congress,  we  felt  strongly  that  that 
approach  should  be  buttressed  and 
supported. 

Thus,  we  added  some  money  to  the 
community  action  programs  in  the  ways 
which  I  have  described:  in  health  cen¬ 
ters,  legal  services,  and  in  Headstart,  all 
of  which  are  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  as 
we  appraise  our  progress  since  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  program  to  see  whether 
the  community  action  aspects  are  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  they  are. 

More  than  700  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  now  conduct  programs.  That  is  400 
more  than  last  year.  These  have  re¬ 
ceived  over  2,200  project  grants,  and  over 
4  million  people  in  the  poverty  category 
have  been  reached. 

Moreover,  the  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  are  no  longer  seen  as  a  political 
threat  by  the  city  halls  of  the  country. 
The  Conference  of  Mayors  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  recently  endorsed  the  community 
action  concept.  Their  resolution  states 
that  umbrella  agencies  which  run  the 
community  action  efforts  in  various 
municipalities  should  have  “broadly 
representative  governing  boards  includ¬ 
ing  those  affected  by  the  program.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  June  15, 1966, 
held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  which  the  “re¬ 
solve”  clause  reads  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  the 
Conference  calls  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  to  expand  the  community  action 
program  through  local  umbrella-type  agen¬ 
cies  which  should:  (a)  have  broadly  rep¬ 
resentative  governing  boards  including  those 
affected  by  the  program,  representatives  of 
local  government  and  civic  groups  having  an 
interest  in  the  program;  and  (b)  have  full 
authority  to  coordinate  and  approve  all  ac¬ 
tivities  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  at  the  local  level. 

I  emphasize  the  use  of  the  word  “ex¬ 
pand”. 

A  further  resolution  states : 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  severe  deficiency  in  funds  to  meet 
program  levels  already  established  in  the 
major  centers  of  poverty  and  to  support 
a  $250  million  supplementary  appropriation 
to  bring  the  program  to  the  level  authorized 
in  the  original  legislation. 

It  is  this  kind  of  recommendation 
which  motivated  our  committee  in  the 
action  which  it  took. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  of  mayors  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Community  Action  and  Poverty 

Whereas,  the  persistence  of  poverty  in  our 
nation  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all 
public  officials;  and 

Whereas,  87%  of  the  poor  no  longer  live  on 
farms  and  nearly  60%  live  in  cities;  and 

Whereas,  earmarking  of  community  action 
program  funds  for  our  national  programs  as 
proposed  by  Congress  would  reduce  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  the  funds  available  to  local 
agencies, 
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Whereas,  nearly  all  of  the  cities  in  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  organized  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  oalls  upon  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  expand  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  through  local  umbrella-type  agencies 
which  should:  (a)  have  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  governing  boards  including  those  affected 
by  the  program,  representatives  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  civic  groups  having  an  interest 
in  the  program;  and  (b)  have  full  authority 
to  coordinate  and  approve  all  activities 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  at  the  local  level. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  direct 
that  the  community  action  program  shall 
afford:  (a)  maximum  flexibility  for  local 
officials  to  develop  and  manage  the  various 
components  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  according  to  locally  determined  priori¬ 
ties;  and  (b)  improved  coordination  among 
federal  agencies  by  OEO  which  will  provide 
workable  guarantees  that  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  programs  approved  by  local 
community  action  agencies. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  severe  deficiency  in  funds  to  meet 
program  levels  already  established  in  the 
major  centers  of  poverty  and  to  support  a 
$250  million  supplementary  appropriation  to 
bring  the  program  to  the  level  authorized  in 
the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
should  like  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  major  objections  which  have  been 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  side  of  the  aisle  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program. 

The  first  objection  is  that  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  economy,  it 
would  add  to  inflation  to  increase  the 
program  by  some  $750  million  over  the 
President’s  request.  But  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity’s  figures,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  show  that  more  money 
is  needed.  Moreover,  morality  dictates 
that  we  must  do  with  some  decency  what 
is  required  to  combat  the  poverty  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  especially  at  such  a 
critical  time  of  racial  tensions,  when  so 
many  minorities  in  the  country  would  be 
within  this  class  of  the  poor  who  will  be 
reached.  It  is  my  deep  belief  that  we 
should  do  what  it  takes  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  in¬ 
flation  in  other  ways — and  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  them  on  many  an  occasion — in¬ 
cluding,  if  necessary,  an  across-the- 
board  tax  increase  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
rather  than  by  shortchanging  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  and  thereby  further  en¬ 
dangering  domestic  tranquillity. 

In  addition,  let  me  point  out  that  on 
any  kind  of  longer  range  basis,  if  we  re¬ 
habilitate  those  who  are  poor  so  that 
they  may  become  wage  earners,  we  will 
get  back  an  infinitely  greater  amount  In 
terms  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  productivity  of  the  country  than  we 
will  expend  on  this  Federal  aid.  That, 
I  think,  is  an  extremely  important,  long¬ 
term  view  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Another  point  which  has  been  raised 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  concerns  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  OEO  and  whether  its 
activities  should  not  be  reassigned  to 
other  and  more  specialized  departments 
of  the  Government,  for  example,  the  Job 
Corps  sent  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 


and  the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Superficially — and  I  do  not  say  this 
invidiously — that  would  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  thought 
that  myself  at  first.  Certainly  I  wanted 
to  look  at  it  carefully  when  we  went  into 
the  markup  of  the  antipoverty  bill.  But, 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  facts,  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  very 
unwise,  because  the  degree  of  alertness 
in  driving  forward  with  the  programs, 
the  degree  of  interest  which  needs  to  be 
engendered  upon  the  local  level,  the  viv¬ 
idness  and  the  drama  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  itself,  the  raising  of  the  ability  of 
the  poor  themselves  to  administer  the 
programs — and  that  is  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  whole  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram — are  better  maintained  by  keeping 
the  program,  under  separate  administra¬ 
tion.  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  we 
would  make  a  great  mistake  to  lop  off 
some  aspects  of  the  work  from  the  OEO 
at  this  time,  and  that  we  would  be  better 
advised  during  this  next  1-year  period, 
and  we  will  be  back  again  next  year 
making  authorizations  in  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  to  lay  the  bedrock  upon  which 
these  programs  can  rest. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  way  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  transfer  would  not  accomplish 
terribly  much.  It  would  not  be  impor¬ 
tant  in  comparison  with  what  we  would 
lose  in  making  the  program  most  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  poor  themselves. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  not,  for  the  present — and  I 
emphasize  the  words  “for  the  present” — 
disturb  that  situation. 

The  third  point  which  is  made  in  the 
various  dissenting  views  is  that  salary 
levels  are  too  high  in  the  OEO. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that 
people  work  on  poverty  does  not  mean 
that  they  do  not  have  to  have  skills, 
that  we  do  not  want  them  honest,  or  that 
we  do  not  want  them  to  make  a  living. 
On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very  thing 
we  want,  so  that  they  will  have  their 
heads  clear  to  work  with  the  difficulties 
that  anyone  knows  they  will  have  who 
has  had  any  experience  along  this  line — 
particularly  Senators — within  the  local 
frame  of  reference  in  which  they  will 
have  to  work.  They  will  have  very  tough 
jobs. 

What  we  did  do,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
something  of  that  view,  was  to  require 
that  salaries  be  set  in  accordance  with 
amounts  paid  for  comparable  services  in 
that  geographic  area,  and  to  require  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  all  persons  whose  salaries 
were  $10,000  a  year  or  more. 

We  feel  that  since  this  program  is  re¬ 
viewed  yearly,  both  in  the  authorizing 
and  appropriations  processes,  we  have 
put  in  a  satisfactory  protection  in  respect 
of  salary  levels.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fearful  mistake  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  agency  to  get 
the  best,  most  capable,  dedicated,  and 
honest  people  to  administer  a  program 
of  such  sensitivity,  where  mistakes  and 
excesses  could  be  so  damaging  and  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  Nation’s  self-respect. 


Finally,  some  of  my  colleagues — par¬ 
ticularly  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has 
been  of  tremendous  help,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] — have 
been  concerned  about  political  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  people  who  are  poor  who 
could  so  easily  be  imposed  upon  under 
this  program.  The  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  consequently  advanced  the 
idea  of  applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  every¬ 
one  drawing  the  major  part  of  his  salary 
from  funds  coming  out  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  antipoverty  program. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  that  view,  but 
I  believe  that  after  all  the  “give  and  take” 
which  goes  on  in  committee,  we  have 
come  to  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem. 

On  the  one  hand,  people  like  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 
myself  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  political  abuse  of  the  program 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  the  poor 
to  be  involved,  we  want  the  community 
leaders  involved.  It  is  probably  more 
than  one  can  ask  that  this  kind  of  in¬ 
volvement  could  be  achieved  in  total  in¬ 
sulation  from  normal  political  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  would  cost  us 
perhaps  a  good  many  desirable  people  if 
we  absolutely  and  strictly  “Hatched” 
everybody,  as  the  saying  goes.  So,  we 
have  come  to  a  middle  ground  where  the 
Hatch  Act  applies  as  to  all  employees  of 
the  “umbrella”  agencies,  but  does  not 
cover  those  in  the  delegate  agencies 
except  in  connection  with  their  official 
duties  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
antipoverty  program. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  compromise.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  gone  a  very 
long  way  to  answer  the  legitimate  and 
proper  objections  to  this  danger  in  the 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  for  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  cooperation  with 
me  and  all  of  us  on  the  minority  side  in 
the  very  difficult  and  lengthy  considera¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

I  think  I  have  given  a  fair  presentation 
of  why  I  feel  as  I  do  and  why  I  shall  help 
him  defend  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  tried  to  give  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  by  some  of  my  own  colleagues, 
questions  which  were  legitimate,  and  as 
to  which  there  has  been  some  difficulty. 

I  hope  that  this  assertion  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  American  quality  of  decency  will 
be  fulfilled  by  passage  of  the  bill  sub¬ 
stantially  as  we  have  brought  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
for  his  hard  work  and  assistance  in 
guiding  this  bill  through  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  full  committee. 

Throughout  the  hearings  and  in  the 
extensive  and  somewhat  controversial 
markup  sessions,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  an  intelligent  critic  and  good 
friend  to  those  who  were  determined  to 
pursue  with  all  vigor  the  war  on  poverty. 
Many  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  as  it 
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comes  to  the  floor  resulted  from  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsL  Those  provisions,  in 
my  judgment,  strengthen  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  for  his  willingness 
to  come  here  to  open  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  when,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
my  control,  I  was  unable  to  be  here  at 
the  end  of  the  morning  hour.  Although 
I  did  not  hear  his  entire  address,  I  am 
advised  that  it  was  a  strong  endorsement 
of  the  bill,  and  for  this  I  am  also  grate¬ 
ful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  the  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege,  as  floor  manager,  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  first  passed  in  August  1964,  the 
declaration  of  purpose  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  potential  as  a  nation  only 
if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabil¬ 
ity  and  to  participate  in  the  workings  of  our 
society.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  na¬ 
tion,  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  supple¬ 
ment,  and  coordinate  the  efforts  in  further¬ 
ance  of  that  policy. 

The  objective  of  the  war  on  poverty 
should  be  to  provide  equal  economic  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  35  million  Americans 
who  do  not  now  have  that  opportunity. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments 
to  advance  that  cause.  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  able  Director  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
said  not  long  ago  that  if  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  in  a  wholehearted  effort  to  end 
poverty,  the  job  could  be  done  in  10 
years.  I  share  that  belief.  This  bill  is 
an  effort  to  move  toward  that  end. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  program, 
In  2  short  years,  are  heartwarming  and 
significant. 

Preliminarily,  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  first  na¬ 
tion  in  history  to  dedicate  its  resources 
to  the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty.  In¬ 
deed,  a  generation  ago,  such  a  thought 
would  have  been  derided  even  by  the 
most  compassionate.  I  believe  it  was 
the  extraordinary  surge  of  prosperity  in 
this  country  after  World  War  II  which 
aroused  the  imagination  and  the  vision 
of  many  of  our  leading  citizens  as  to  the 
possibilities  of,  for  the  first  time  in  re¬ 
corded  history,  eliminating  conditions 
which  had  come  to  be  accepted  as 
chronic,  persistent,  and  ineradicable  in 
every  civilization. 

However,  we  have  before  us  a  vision 
which  can  become  a  reality,  if  Congress 


will  do  its  part.  This  bill  places  before 
Congress  the  challenge — a  challenge 
which  I  hope  will  be  accepted — to  elimi¬ 
nate  misery,  disease,  inadequate  housing, 
unequal  job  opportunities,  illiteracy,  and 
all  the  other  curses  which  presently  beset 
35  million  Americans. 

During  the  short  2  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  affected  the  lives  of  more  than  4 
million. 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  106  Job  Corps  training  centers 
were  in  operation  as  compared  to  47  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  1,477  separate  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  had  been  approved, 
providing  work  and  training  opportu¬ 
nities  for  528,000  young  men  and  women, 
an  increase  over  the  prior  year  of  more 
than  100  percent  in  the  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  in  operation  and  of  90  percent  in  the 
amount  of  work  training  provided. 

More  than  700  community  action 
agencies  were  conducting  diversified 
antipoverty  programs  directed  toward 
the  particular  poverty  disabilities  in  each 
local  community.  This  compares  with 
only  300  such  programs  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal  year.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  programs  for  migratory  and  sea¬ 
sonal  agricultural  workers  have  been 
funded,  through  119  separate  component 
grants  as  compared  to  75  such  compo¬ 
nents  funded  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Over  17,000  individual  and  391  coop¬ 
erative  loans  had  been  made  in  the  rural 
loan  program,  an  increase  of  55  percent 
and  377  percent  respectively. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  small  business  loans  were  made,  ag¬ 
gregating  $17,251,184,  compared  with 
only  159  loans  aggregating  $1,765,350. 

All  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  3  U.S.  territories  were  conduct¬ 
ing  adult  basic  education  programs 
having  more  than  200,000  participants, 
compared  with  only  38,000  participants 
in  14  States  a  year  earlier. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  work 
experience  projects  had  been  established 
for  about  114,000  persons  having  an  esti¬ 
mated  346,000  dependents,  compared 
with  164  projects  for  89,000  participants 
having  an  estimated  273,000  dependents 
at  the  end  of  the  earlier  year. 

There  were  3,342  VISTA  volunteers  in 
training  or  in  the  field,  compared  with 
1,053  volunteers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965. 

In  addition  to  this  expansion,  new 
programs  such  as  legal  services,  which 
provides  for  lawyers  for  the  poor  in  more 
than  100  communities,  and  Upward 
Bound,  which  helps  promising  students 
from  impoverished  families  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  had  been  undertaken  and  were 
showing  substantial  success. 

These  are,  indeed,  significant  accom¬ 
plishments  which  have  received  consid¬ 
erably  less  public  attention  than  they 
deserve.  Yet  the  most  significant  side 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Thus  less  than  25  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
35  million  poor  have  been  reached.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  poor  children  from 
3  to  5  years  of  age  were  affected  last  year 
by  Project  Headstart.  Only  10  per- 
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cent  of  the  5.4  million  elderly  poor  and 
less  than  15  percent  of  those  who  live 
in  impoverished  rural  areas  have  been 
helped. 

Although  there  are  about  600,000 
school  dropouts  16  to  21  years  last  year, 
the  poverty  programs,  primarily  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  reached  only  one-quarter  of  this 
number. 

The  need  to  accelerate  and  expand  the 
program  is  clear.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  human  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  required  to  do  so  can  be  readily 
provided.  What  is  needed  is  the  will  to 
get  on  with  the  task,  the  willingness  to 
accept  the  cost  of  the  accelerated  and 
progressively  higher  levels  of  activity 
which  are  clearly  required. 

The  total  antipoverty  effort  is  in  this 
shape:  The  demand  of  our  poor  people 
for  assistance  far  exceeds  the  supply  of 
service  which  has  thus  far  been  avail¬ 
able.  We  cannot,  of  course,  meet  all 
the  needs  at  once;  nevertheless,  we  must 
provide  for  substantial  input,  and  that 
is  what  the  bill  is  intended  to  do. 

The  bill,  which  is  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness,  makes  a  significant  increase  in  the 
request  for  authorization  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  administration.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  administration  bill  wTas  merely  a 
holding  action.  At  best,  it  could  be 
viewed  as  stopping  progress  short;  at 
worst,  as  contemplating  a  slowing  down 
or  a  deterioration  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  4  packed  days  of 
hearings,  and  markup  sessions  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
which  extended  for  several  wTeeks,  the 
committee  has  reported  a  clean  bill  in¬ 
corporating  administration  recommend¬ 
ations  wherever  possible,  but  not  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  go  beyond  these  recommendations 
and  to  include  innovations  which  testi¬ 
mony  indicated  were  desirable. 

In  four  particular  areas  the  commit¬ 
tee  expanded  programs  which  were  in 
operation  but  were  not  authorized  at  a 
level  we  believed  to  be  desirable. 

The  first  of  those  programs  deals  with 
employment,  and  employment  particu¬ 
larly  in  urban  areas  having  large  concen¬ 
trations  of  low  income  people.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  truism  to  say  that  the  best  way 
to  get  out  of  the  poverty  status  is  to  get 
a  job  and  hold  it  and  to  move  up  on  the 
employment  ladder  until  one  is  able  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  in  some 
dignity  and  decency. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  his 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  the  committee 
added  to  the  administration  bill  $150  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  used  for  activities  specifically 
designed  to  improve  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  environment  in  which 
the  poverty  stricken  now  live. 

The  unemployment  problem,  little  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  past,  but  now  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  is  simply  this:  unem¬ 
ployment  in  poverty  areas  with  a  high 
concentration  of  low  income  families,  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  many  times  both  national  and 
local  rates  of  unemployment.  Indeed,  in 
the  ghettoes  of  America  inadequate  job 
opportunities  is  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  continuing  poverty.  This  bill  would 
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provide  funds  and  programs  to  help  rem¬ 
edy  that  condition. 

We  also  included  the  program,  initially 
proposed  by  Representative  Schetjer,  of 
New  York,  to  provide  for  training  and 
employment  of  adults  in  subprofessional 
public  service  fields — areas  where  em¬ 
ployment  beckons  to  those  qualified,  and 
where  the  services  rendered  to  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  vastly  improved  if  subpro¬ 
fessional  tasks  were  performed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  poverty-stricken  areas 
who  have  been  trained  to  perform  them 
thus  freeing  professionals  to  perform 
those  tasks  which  only  they  can  perform. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  funds  for  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been,  and  I  think  most 
would  agree,  a  successful  program. 

The  second  area  where  the  committee 
has  increased  the  authorization  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  expansion  of  programs, 
is  in  the  field  of  health.  Upon  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  $100  million 
additional  authorization  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  provide  50  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  would  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  family  oriented  programs  for 
the  poor.  That  the  poor  have  far  greater 
health  problems  than  others  needs  no 
documentation.  Nor  is  documention 
needed  to  show  that  poverty  and  ill 
health  compound  one  another.  The 
problem  is  one  of  resources  and  the 
availability  of  services.  Health  services 
for  the  poor  should  be  x'eadily  available 
to  them  in  an  efficient  manner  some¬ 
where  near  where  they  live.  They  can 
be  so  provided  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost.  This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of 
about  50  centers,  of  which  3  are  now  in 
operation,  with  5  having  been  funded 
but  not  open. 

This  program,  if  enacted  by  Congress, 
will  permit  a  major  breakthrough.  Even 
though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fund  all 
the  health  centers  which  are  needed,  it 
will  make  a  modest  start  toward  meeting 
the  total  demand,  estimated  at  about  400 
such  centers. 

The  third  area  where  the  committee 
has  expanded  the  program  suggested  by 
the  administration  is  Project  Headstart. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  poverty  program.  It  is  a  program 
which  gives  preschool  children,  ages  3 
to  5,  from  poverty-stricken  families,  a 
headstart  so  that  when  they  enter  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  the  first  grade  they  will  not 
be  so  disadvantaged  when  compared  with 
their  classmates  who  have  had  a  much 
better  preparation. 

This  program  is  not  just  an  educa¬ 
tional  program,  it  is  directed  at  the  whole 
child.  It  deals  with  the  family  of  the 
poverty-stricken  youngster  in  order  to 
change  the  environment  from  which  he 
comes.  It  also  tries  to  assure  that  he  or 
she  has  adequate  health  and  dental  care, 
and  that  he  or  she  is  taught  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  personal  hygiene.  Thus  the 
present  Director  of  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  an  educator,  but  a  pediatri¬ 
cian,  and  to  me  tins  seems  wise. 

The  Headstart  program,  for  which  the 
administration  requested  $327  million, 
has  been  increased  by  the  committee  to 
$527  million — $200  million  more  than  re¬ 


quested.  This  additional  authorization 
is  based  on  the  success  of  and  need  for 
Headstart.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  2.5  million  poor 
children  in  the  3  to  5  year  age  group 
who,  were  it  not  for  Headstart,  would 
never  be  reached.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  efforts  to  make  up  at  a  later  age 
what  Headstart  provides  can  only  be  un¬ 
dertaken  at  very  much  higher  costs. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
estimates  that  full  year  program  appli¬ 
cations  for  Headstart  will  involve  400,- 
000  children,  or  jnore.  The  proposed  in¬ 
crease  will  not  be  enough  to  cover  this. 
It  will,  however,  be  enough  to  permit 
programs  for  328,000  children  for  a  full 
year.  In  addition,  550,000  children  will 
be  able  to  join  8 -week  summer  programs. 

The  fourth  area  where  the  committee 
has  expanded  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quests  is  for  legal  services.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association,  and  other  legal  groups,  has 
already  won  enthusiastic  support  from 
the  poor. 

Legal  services  can  attack  many  of  the 
roots  of  poverty,  at  low  cost,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  reduce  other  costs  of 
assistance. 

The  administration  budgeted  $25  mil¬ 
lion  authorization  for  this  program. 

The  committee  thought  it  was  inade¬ 
quate  and  doubled  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  major  areas 
where  the  committee  increased  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  requests. 

I  turn  now  to  some  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
quested  authorization.  The  total  asked 
is  $2,496  billion  as  opposed  to  an  ad¬ 
ministration  request  of  $1.75  billion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  larger 
sum  will  little  more  than  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  needs  and  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  poor.  The  smaller  request  sent 
down  by  the  administration  was  the 
ceiling  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
a  lower  overall  budget  figure. 

It  was  developed  at  the  hearings  that 
the  OEO  itself  had  asked  for  a  substan¬ 
tially  higher  figure — indeed,  a  figure 
about  the  same  as  that  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  recommends.  But,  largely 
because  of  the  extraordinary  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  administration  cut 
back  on  this  request. 

There  are  a  number  of  estimates  cur¬ 
rent  as  to  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
costing  the  American  people  each  month. 
Regardless  of  which  figure  one  takes — 
and  I  personally  prefer  the  middle  one  of 
$2.5  billion  a  month — the  poverty  bill 
amounts  to  about  the  cost  of  1  month  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  excess  over 
the  President’s  budget  called  for  by  the 
authorization  in  the  bill  would  pay  for 
about  10  days  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Stated  somewhat  differently,  the  cost 
of  the  requested  authorization  for  1  year 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  year’s  cost  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  war.  We  are  spending  twice  that 
amount  each  year  frantically  racing  to 
get  to  the  moon  before  the  Russians  do. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  while  we 
are  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
can  not  escalate  the  war  on  poverty.  Mr. 


President,  because  there  are  35  million 
Americans  in  a  poverty  stricken  condi¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

A  commitment  was  made  to  those  35 
million  Americans  in  August  of  1964, 
when  Congress  first  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  that  this  Nation  would 
mobilize  its  human  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  live  in  de¬ 
cency  and  in  dignity. 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  the  bill 
raises  the  question  of  our  national  prior¬ 
ities.  In  raising  such  a  question,  it  poses 
an  even  deeper  challenge  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  Members  of  the  Senate.  Our 
committee  faced  that  challenge  and  that 
appeal  of  conscience.  It  concluded  that 
it  was  its  duty  to  bring  about  a  bill  which 
would  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
poor  and  that  then  the  Senate,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  would  pass  on  this  question  of 
priorities. 

If  it  is  felt  that  10  days  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  so  important  that  we  should 
cut  the  bill  back  to  the  figure  suggested 
by  the  President,  if  it  is  felt  that  we 
cannot  afford  for  35  million  Americans 
what  we  are  spending  in  1  month  in 
Vietnam,  if  it  is  felt  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  continue  to  have  American 
boys  killed  in  the  elephant  grass  and 
jungle  of  southeast  Asia  than  it  is  to  do 
something  effective  for  the  people  who 
live  in  our  American  ghettos,  why,  then, 
the  Senate  will  cut  back  the  bill,  or  even 
possibly  defeat  it,  bringing  this  great  ef¬ 
fort  which  has  awakened  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  to  a  grinding 
halt.  The  amount  set  forth  in  this  bill 
is  what  is  needed  and  can  be  wisely 
spent;  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  that  statement  in  detail  as  the 
debate  proceeds. 

Nor  is  it  the  job  of  our  committee  to 
tell  the  administration  how  much  to  ask 
for  in  appropriations.  There  were 
plenty  of  precedents  this  year  for  the 
Congress,  and  for  the  Senate,  to  force 
on  the  administration,  not  only  authori¬ 
zations,  but  appropriations,  which  it  did 
not  want  and  said  it  would  not  spend. 

So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  be  prepared 
to  take  the  first  step  to  try  to  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  35  million  Americans, 
authorizing  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
bill,  and  then  leave  it  up  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
to  determine  how  much  of  that  minimum 
need  the  conscience  of  America  requires 
to  be  spent. 

This  bill  contains  only  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization.  Those  who  are  directing 
the  war  on  poverty  will  be  back  next  year 
to  seek  another  authorization  and  more 
appropriations.  I  hope  the  President,  if 
national  conditions  are  different  or  if 
changes  are  indicated,  will  recommend 
what  is  clearly  required. 

This  bill  does,  however,  continue  for 
that  one  year  the  90-percent  Federal 
contribution  to  three  of  the  major  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  involved  in  the  war  on 
poverty :  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
various  community  action  programs,  and 
adult  basic  education.  That  rate  of 
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Federal  contribution  is  continued  for 
another  year  because  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  neither  the  local 
communities  nor  the  States  have  the 
financial  resources  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  than  10  per¬ 
cent  to  those  programs. 

A  breakdown  and  comparison  of  the 
allocations  in  the  bill  now  under  consid- 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  major  areas  in  title  II,  the 
community  action  program,  which  the 
committee  increased  from  $944  million 
to  $1,344  billion,  the  various  suballoca¬ 
tions  have  not  been  spelled  out  in  the 
bill  itself,  because  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  of 
the  committee  that  maximum  flexibility 
should  be  available  in  the  community 
action  part  of  the  program  in  order  to 
permit  the  varying  needs  of  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  local  communities  to  be  met. 

Obviously,  the  kind  of  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  which  will  be  run  in  the 
poverty  stricken  areas  in  Appalachia  will 
be  different  from  the  kind  of  programs 
which  would  be  wise  in  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  or 
Pittsburgh. 

Thus  the  report  contains  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  suballocations,  which  the 
committee  believes  OEO  will  be  wise  to 
follow  as  guidelines. 

This  raises  the  question  of,  How  well 
has  the  program  been  operating?  Can¬ 
dor  compels  one  to  admit  that  serious 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program,  mistakes  which 
I  would  believe  were  inevitable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  program  is  so  new. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  whether  it  is 
better,  if  one  has  five  things  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  done,  to  do  only  one 
of  them  and  be  sure  he  is  right,  or  to  do 


eration  are  set  forth  in  a  chart  entitled 
“Poverty  Program :  Administration, 
House,  and  Senate  Committee  Budget 
Proposals,”  which  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  hi  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

and  Senate  committee  budget  proposals 


at  least  four  of  them,  taking  the  cal¬ 
culated  risk  that  the  end  results  will  be 
worth  the  risks. 

Congress  decided,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  decision,  that  it  would  take  the 
latter  course  and  avoid  the  supercaution 
of  saving  a  few  million  dollars  at  the  cost 
of  depriving  the  poor  of  services  which 
the  philosophy  of  the  act  indicated  were 
required. 

The  committee  does  not  expect  this 
program  to  be  perfect,  and  it  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  We  want  it  to  be  workable  and 
feasible.  We  are  aware  that  many  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made,  and  that  more  will 
be  made.  But  in  our  judgment,  those 
mistakes  should  not  result  in  the  cur¬ 
tailing  of  the  program,  nor  in  slackening 
of  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  press  forward  in  the  war  on 
poverty  to  ultimate  success. 

The  committee  made  one  other  policy 
determination.  This  bill  came  before  our 
committee  and  subcommittee  late  in  the 
calendar  year,  when  the  war  on  poverty 
was  being  operated  on  continuing  reso¬ 
lutions  permitting  the  administrators  to 
spend  each  month  at  the  same  level  as 
had  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  We  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  engage  in  a  massive  oversight 
operation,  to  see  if  we  could  root  out  the 
many  mistakes  in  administration  which 
are  unquestionably  being  made.  It  was 


our  conclusion  that  we  should  pass  the 
best  bill  we  could  get  and  then  undertake 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
I  pledge  now  that  starting  even  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  the  sub¬ 
committee — with  an  expanded  staff,  I 
hope — will  engage  in  a  comprehensive 
series  of  hearings  across  the  country,  to 
find  out  at  the  grassroots  how  well  this 
program  is  going,  what  its  deficiencies 
are,  and  what  Congress  should  do  to 
remedy  them.  I  hope  to  receive  authority 
from  the  Senate,  through  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Hill],  to  contract 
for  a  study  with  a  team  of  competent  and 
experienced  people  who  would  come  back 
and  let  us  in  Congress  know,  not  later 
than  the  spring  of  next  year,  where  this 
program  needs  revision,  reorganization, 
and  strengthening,  starting  at  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  running  right  on  down 
to  the  ghettos  of  the  large  cities. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
agree  with  such  appraisal,  and  would 
encouage  us — and  fund  us — to  make  that 
investigation  once  Congress  adjourns. 

Now,  before  I  close,  just  a  few  words 
about  specific  programs. 

The  Job  Corps,  one  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  of  the  programs,  has  been  cut 
back,  both  by  the  President’s  request  and 
by  the  committee,  to  an  authorization  of 
$228  million,  from  the  authorization  of 
$310  million  provided  for  fiscal  1966. 
That  has  been  done  largely  because  the 
initial  programs  of  the  Job  Corps  con¬ 
templated  the  construction  or  the  leasing 
of  Job  Corps  centers,  which  were  very 
expensive.  That  work  has  now  been 
done.  During  the  last  year,  the  number 
of  centers  has  increased  from  46  to  110. 
The  number  of  high-school  dropouts  who 
enlisted  in  the  Job  Corps  has  increased 
threefold  during  the  last  year. 

The  centers  where  the  Job  Corps  oper¬ 
ates  are  of  three  types.  First  are  the 
conservation  centers  operated  in  areas 
where  the  primary  work  of  the  enrollees 
is  conservation.  Those  centers  range  in 
size,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  enrolled,  from  100  to  224  en¬ 
rollees.  Second  are  urban  centers  for 
men,  generally  speaking  near  larger 
cities;  each  center  enrolling  from  750  to 
2,300  individuals.  The  third  category 
are  residential  centers  for  women,  where 
from  300  to  1,000  women  are  enrolled. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  ages 
for  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  from  16  to  22. 
The  amount  authorized  would  enable  the 
administrators  to  enroll  45,000  young 
people.  The  committee  is  recommend¬ 
ing,  and  the  Director  agrees,  that  en¬ 
rollees  shall  no  longer  be  sent  across  the 
country,  many  miles  from  their  homes, 
but  that  the  enrollee  shall  be  sent  to  a 
camp  within  the  region  of  his  or  her  own 
residence. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  have 
been  placed  in  the  bill,  requiring  the  Job 
Corps  executives  to  follow  through  and 
see  what  happens  to  enrollees  after  they 
have  been  graduated  from  the  camps ;  to 
improve  the  program  of  testing  and 
screening  prospective  enrollees;  to  take 
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Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1967 

1966 

program 

levels 

President’s 

budget 

House 

bill 

Senate 

reported 

bill 

Title  I: 

310 

228 

200.  0 

228 

272 

300 

496.0 

496 

150 

(682) 

(528) 

(696.  0) 

(874) 

Title  IT: 

A.  Community  action  program: 

395 

489 

323.  0 

487 

201 

327 

352.  0 

527 

25 

25 

22.  0 

50 

10 

73 

88.0 

150 

100 

12.5 

Family  loans _ _ _ 

8.  0 

35 

30 

26.5 

30 

(666) 

(944) 

(832.  0) 

(1, 344) 

Title  III: 

35 

28 

24.  5 

28 

B.  Migrants _ _ _  _ _ _ 

26 

37 

32.5 

37 

Subtotal,  title  III  .  . . 

(61) 

0 

(65) 

5 

(57.  0) 
0 

(65) 

5 

Title  IV:  SB  A  loans  counseling  service _ _ 

Title  V:  Work  experience _ _ _ _ _ 

150 

160 

119.  0 

160 

Title  VI:  General  administration _ _ _ 

12 

17 

15.  0 

17 

Title  VIII:  VISTA _ _ _ 

6 

26 

31.0 

31 

Other  (draft  rejectees  project) _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

5 

s 

1,500 

1, 750 

1, 760.  0 

2,496 
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administrative  measures  to  separate  the 
troublemakers  from  those  of  greater  so¬ 
cial  acceptability;  to  enable  such  trouble¬ 
makers  to  be  separated  from  the  Job 
Corps  with  less  administrative  difficulty; 
and  to  give  careful  consideration  as  to 
whether  a  more  extensive  series  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  examinations  would  be 
desirable,  and  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  fingerprint  enrollees. 

Another  change  would  provide  that  the 
legal  services  furnished  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  accused  of  serious  crime  should 
not  necessarily  be  those  of  a  private  law¬ 
yer  retained  to  defend  the  enrollee,  if 
there  is  available  in  the  community  an 
appropriate  voluntary  defender  or  free 
legal  services  organization  which  can  do 
the  job,  give  the  enrollee  adequate  legal 
representation,  and  still  save  money  for 
the  taxpayers. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  include  in 
the  draft  some  40,000  additional  young 
men  who  ordinarly  would  not  be  accepted 
does  not  in  any  way  impinge  on  or  over¬ 
lap  with  the  Job  Corps  program.  He  has 
written  me  to  this  effect  at  my  request 
in  a  letter  dated  August  26  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  .have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  August  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  You  have  asked  what 
effect  the  Department  of  Defense  program 
for  accepting  40,000  currently  disqualified 
men  into  military  service  this  fiscal  year  will 
have  upon  the  Job  Corps.  In  my  opinion,  the 
new  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  have  no  measurable  effect  upon  the  need 
for  the  Job  Corps  program  or  on  the  supply 
of  potential  applicants  for  that  program. 

Military  qualification  standards  are  neces¬ 
sarily  geared  to  the  need  to  produce  fully 
trainable  and  proficient  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  minimum  written  test  score  re¬ 
quired  to  qualify  for  military  service  during 
periods  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Congress  is  specified  under  the 
law  as  a  percentile  score  of  10  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test.  This  score  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  5th  grade  level  of 
educational  achievement.  The  standards 
currently  in  effect  require  that  those  in¬ 
dividuals  receiving  relatively  low  scores  on 
this  test,  between  the  10th  and  31st  per¬ 
centiles,  generally  meet  certain  additional 
aptitude  test  standards.  The  effect  of  these 
standards,  and  of  our  medical  and  moral  fit¬ 
ness  standards  for  service,  is  to  disqualify 
about  640,000  men  in  the  age  class  currently 
reaching  draft  age,  including  about  250,000 
who  are  unfit  solely  because  of  failure  on  our 
written  tests. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  our  plan  is  to 
qualify  about  40,000  of  this  640,000  group  of 
potential  rejectees,  by  reducing  certain  of 
the  supplementary  aptitude  test  require¬ 
ments.  Those  who  will  become  qualified  un¬ 
der  the  revised  standards  will  still  have  to 
receive  a  score  of  10  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  and  will  have  to  establish 
their  qualifications  in  one  or  two  aptitude 
areas  on  the  supplementary  aptitude  tests. 
These  individuals  will  be  accepted  because 
we  now  have  the  training  capability  to  as¬ 
sure  that  they  can  qualify  as  fully  proficient 
servicemen.  Our  longer  range  plan  begin¬ 


ning  in  Fiscal  Year  1968  is  to  qualify  up  to 
100,000  men  per  year  among  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  scores  of  10  or  higher  on  the  AFQT 
or  who  have  minor  physical  defects. 

It  is  evident  that  our  program  can  only 
serve  to  qualify  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
population  of  youths  currently  being  re¬ 
jected  for  military  service.  Under  the 
planned  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  over 
200,000  of  all  19-year-old  men  would  still 
be  disqualified  for  service  due  to  failure  on 
our  written  tests.  Among  all  men  in  the 
age  group  16-21  years,  inclusive,  nearly  1.2 
million  would  fail  to  meet  these  standards. 
Included  among  this  group  are  men  whose 
educational  deficiencies  are  so  severe  that  we 
could  not  reasonably  count  on  bringing 
them  up  to  an  acceptable  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  even  with  our  present  training  proce¬ 
dures.  These  are  the  young  men  who  can 
be  most  benefited  by  the  special  educational 
and  training  programs  offered  in  the  Job 
Corps.  They  are  the  very  youths  who,  with¬ 
out  assistance,  would  perpetuate  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  in  this  country  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  generation. 

The  Job  Corps  has  already  demonstrated 
that  it  can  make  a  major  contribution  in  the 
upgrading  of  these  youths  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  for  productive  work  careers. 
Over  one-fourth  of  Job  Corps  graduates  have 
ben  enrolled  in  military  service. 

There  are  certain  other  obvious  contrasts 
between  the  population  of  youth  being  as¬ 
sisted  under  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
those  who  will  become  qualified  for  military 
service  under  our  planned  revision  in  stand¬ 
ards: 

The  Job  Corps  enrolls  youths  beginning  at 
age  16;  78  percent  of  those  in  the  program  in 
June  1966  enrolled  in  the  ages  16-18,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  minimum  age  of  involuntary 
induction  is  currently  age  19. 

The  average  reading  ability  of  recent  Job 
Corps  enrollees  was  reported  at  the  4th  grade 
level.  In  contrast,  the  minimum  passing 
score  of  10  under  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifi¬ 
cation  Test  corresponds  to  a  5th  grade  edu¬ 
cational  achievement;  all  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  will  be  qualified  under 
our  revised  standards  will  score  better  than 
this  minimum  level. 

The  planned  revision  in  qualification 
standards  for  military  service  will  apply  only 
to  men;  standards  for  enlistment  of  women 
are  at  a  substantially  higher  level.  The  Job 
Corps  enrolls  women  as  well  as  men  and  at 
comparably  lower  levels. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  absolutely  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  stepping  stone  to  a  productive  work 
career  to  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  our  country  who  need  this 
assistance.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error 
if  the  announcement  of  the  new  Department 
of  Defense  program  were  to  result  in  any 
reduction  in  the  Administration’s  request 
for  support  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  that  letter  signed 
by  Robert  S.  McNamara  reads: 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  absolutely  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  stepping  stone  to  a  productive  work 
career  to  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  our  country  who  need  this 
assistance.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error 
if  the  announcement  of  the  new  Department 
of  Defense  program  were  to  result  in  any 
reduction  in  the  Administration’s  request  for 
support  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Senators  will  note  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Job  Corps,  we  ask  to  have  authorized 
the  exact  dollar  amount  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  requested. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  part  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  is  the 
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Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  whose  au¬ 
thorization  has  been  increased  by  the 
committee  from  $300  million  to  $496  mil¬ 
lion,  the  amount  approved  by  the  House. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  training  activities  for 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21;  375,000  such  youngsters  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  work  training  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  they  operate  in  3 
programs. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  of 
them  are  being  trained  while  they  are 
still  going  to  school. 

Sixty  thousand  of  them  are  either 
school  dropouts  or  individuals  who  have 
completed  their  high  school  training  but 
are  still  from  underprivileged  and  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  neighborhoods  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  gainful  employment. 

An  additional  200,000  youngsters  were 
enrolled  in  summer  programs  last  year. 

Tire  additional  moneys,  $196  million, 
would  enable  the  directors  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  increase  its  size,  so  that  180,000 
young  people  in  school  could  participate. 
The  out-of-school  program  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  85,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  91,000  more  new 
jobs  could  be  found  under  this  expanded 
program  than  was  contemplated  by  the 
administration  request. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  services 
of  this  program  would  be  available  to 
high  school  students,  starting  at  the 
ninth  grade.  It  also  provides  for  giving 
on-the-job  training  similar  to  that  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  This  useful  innova¬ 
tion  should  make  available  to  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  trainees  the  facilities 
of  private  enterprise. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  encourage  participation  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  program.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  high  hopes  for  this  new  effort 
to  enlist  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
work  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Also  in  title  I,  the  committee  provided 
for  a  series  of  special  impact  programs 
for  which  the  sum  of  $150  million  has 
been  authorized.  This  was  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York,  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits. 

There  are  four  major  areas  in  which 
such  a  program  could  catch  hold  and  be 
of  significant  assistance  to  those  in  pov¬ 
erty.  These  areas  are:  assistance  in 
economic,  social,  and  physical  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  ghetto  areas.  The  money 
will  train  and  employ  the  residents  of 
the  poverty  area  in  new  career-type  jobs, 
it  will  improve  the  services  to  the  poor. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  Amer¬ 
ican  free  enterprise  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  am  personally  very  much  encouraged 
at  the  way  in  which  American  enterprise 
is  moving  into  the  war  on  poverty.  I  had 
the  occasion  yesterday  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  news  release 
concerning  a  program  just  started  in  the 
poverty  area  in  north  central  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  one  of  our  splendid  drug  firms, 
Smith  Klein  &  French,  which  has  its 
main  office  in  that  area.  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  taken  by  this  fine  firm 
will  be  followed  by  many  another  large 
and  small  business  enterprise  in  the  ef- 
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fort  to  make  these  special  impact  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  ghetto  areas  a  success. 

I  turn  now  to  title  II  which  is  the 
urban  and  rural  community  action  title 
of  the  bill.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $944  million  to  $1,344  mil¬ 
lion. 

This  program  is  flexible,  and  it  should 
be  flexible  because  of  the  wide  variation 
in  local  requirements.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  not  undertaken  to  ear¬ 
mark  for  the  various  programs  which  are 
currently  being  engaged  in  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  community  action 
agency. 

The  committee,  however,  has  added  to 
this  title  $100  million  for  the  health  cen¬ 
ters  I  mentioned  earlier,  $25  million  more 
for  legal  services,  $200  million  more  for 
Headstart,  and  $75  million  more  for  the 
training  of  subprofessionals,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Scheuer  amendment.  Also 
in  title  n  is  $75  million,  for  what  has 
been  called  the  Nelson  amendment, 
which  funds  work  projects  for  adults  in 
conservation,  beautification,  and  natural 
resource  development,  one  such  project, 
a  part  of  the  beautification  program, 
called  Green  Thumb,  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  assisting  Mrs.  Johnson’s  efforts 
to  beautify  our  highways. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  are 
Included  in  the  title,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  was  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough].  It  will  increase  the 
emphasis  on  poverty  programs  in  rural 
areas.  It  appears  that,  while  43  percent 
of  the  35  million  Americans  in  poverty 
status  live  in  rural  areas  only  15  percent 
of  the  funds  have  gone  into  such  areas. 
The  amendment  will  encourage  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  those  who 
operate  community  action  programs  to 
put  more  money  into  rural  areas. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  amend¬ 
ments,  which  I  shall  not  stop  now  to 
refer  to  in  detail. 

However,  one  other  matter  does  de¬ 
serve  brief  mention.  The  committee  de¬ 
cided,  by  a  divided  vote,  to  transfer  the 
adult  basic  education  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  funding  of  that 
program  will  be  coordinated  between  this 
bill  and  the  primary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  which  has  now  been  reported 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  called  up 
in  the  Senate  after  action  on  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Title  in  deals  with  special  rural  pro¬ 
grams.  The  amount  of  suggested  au¬ 
thorization  is  $65  million,  the  same 
amount  as  recommended  by  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Twenty-eight  million  dollars 
of  that  sum  will  be  for  rural  farm  loans, 
and  $37  million  to  meet  the  needs  of 
migrant  workers,  with  special  emphasis 
on  housing. 

The  amount  of  loan  limit  permitted 
has  been  raised  from  $2,500  to  $3,500, 
since  experience  has  indicated  that  the 
lower  sum  is  inadequate  to  be  of  help  to 
many  of  those  most  in  need. 

Title  IV  is  a  small  program  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion,  the  same  amount  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  which,  provides 
services  to  enable  the  poor  who  are  in  a 
situation  where  they  should  get  small 
business  loans  to  get  them.  In  the  past, 


the  small  business  program,  with  its  of¬ 
fices  in  the  business  districts  of  cities, 
and  with  the  personnel  oriented  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  small  businessmen 
who  are  not  in  the  poverty  group  did  not 
reach  the  poverty  group.  It  has  been 
determined  by  experience  that  poor  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  operate  small  businesses 
and  who  live  in  poverty-stricken  or  ghet¬ 
to  areas  do  not  have  any  idea  how  to  go 
about  getting  small  business  loans.  The 
relatively  small  amount  in  the  bill  will 
provide  for  counseling  services,  which 
the  committee  and  the  OEO  believe  will 
be  infinitely  valuable. 

Title  V,  which  is  the  work  experience 
and  training  title,  authorizes  $160  mil¬ 
lion,  the  same  amount  as  requested  by 
the  administration.  I  shall  not  dwell 
further  on  this  program,  although  I 
should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  Senators  may  raise  next 
week. 

Title  VI  is  the  administrative  title  of 
the  bill.  Here  again  the  committee  has 
authorized  $17  million,  which  is  what  the 
administartion  requested.  When  one 
considers  the  total  authorization,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  amount  for  administrative 
expenses  is  quite  modest.  In  this  title, 
the  committee  provided  for  an  assistant 
director  for  the  elderly  poor.  This  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  strong  plea  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The 
committee  felt  that  such  an  assistant 
director  would  be  desirable  and  would 
assure  that  the  elderly  poor  receive 
adequate  consideration. 

Similarly,  there  are  amendments  deal¬ 
ing  with  improved  liaison  among  many 
different  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
the  poverty  program.  There  is  also  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  vexing 
problem  of  political  activity  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  employees  of  the  various 
private  and  local  agencies  which  are  ad¬ 
ministering  parts  of  the  program,  should 
be  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  a  member  of  both  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  the  full  committee,  who 
had  strong  feelings  In  this  regard.  We 
debated  just  what  sort  of  provision 
would  be  wisest  and  came  to  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  sensible  compromise.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  concur  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

The  provision  in  the  earlier  act  for  a 
National  Advisory  Council  has  been  re¬ 
vised  and,  I  believe,  strengthened.  The 
vexing  problem  of  salary  limitations  has 
been  solved,  again  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
promise,  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  is  desirable.  It  is  re¬ 
strictive  but  should  not  result  in  the 
Director  of  OEO  being  unable  to  recruit 
and  hold  the  type  of  personnel  needed 
to  make  the  program  effective. 

Finally  there  is  title  VIII— VISTA, 
sometimes  called  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps.  The  administration  asked  for  $26 
million  to  continue  this  highly  successful 
program.  The  House  committee  allotted 
$31  million.  The  administrators  of  OEO 


indicated  they  could  wisely  spend  this 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
VISTA  program,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  intended  to  have  included  in  the 
report  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  but 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Committee  Language  Respecting 
VISTA  Title  of  Bill 

The  Committee  believes  that  greater  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  coordination 
of  VISTA  programs  with  existing  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  as  well  as  to  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers.  The  Committee  feels  that  an  active 
program  of  recruitment  of  people  who  have 
especially  in  rural  areas  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  we  are  trying  to  improve,  having 
lived  their  lives  with  these  problems,  would 
make  the  programs  that  we  have  enacted  and 
are  continuing  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs.  For  example,  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  assigning  VISTA 
volunteers  to  their  home  state  or  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  important  to  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  on  the  bill.  I  have  therefore  incor¬ 
porated  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
should  receive  the  same  weight  as  legisla¬ 
tive  history  as  it  would  if  it  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  poverty  program  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration  are  far  from  perfect.  Dis¬ 
turbing  incidents  have  occurred  in  a 
few  Job  Corps  camps  which  no  one  can 
excuse.  Administrative  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  considering  the  fact  that 
the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  only 
2  years  ago,  its  performance  Is  impres¬ 
sive.  Its  direction  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  vigor,  imagination,  and  innova¬ 
tion.  The  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  war  on  poverty  should  have  the 
support  of  every  responsible  American, 
and  so,  in  my  opinion,  should  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  able  and  dedicated  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  program. 

We  began  the  war  on  poverty  to  give 
hope  to  the  hopeless  poor — in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  Watts,  in  Harlem,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
across  this  country.  Those  hopes  have 
grown.  There  are  those  today  who  have 
the  dream  of  an  honest,  steady  job;  a 
decent  place  to  live ;  a  chance  to  educate 
their  children — dreams  they  never  had 
before.  If  we  let  these  hopes  and  dreams 
come  crashing  down  out  of  a  false  sense 
of  priorities,  all  of  us  will  be  the  losers. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGE 
FROM.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVESN. 

Mr.  CLAIHSv  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consist  that  during  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Senate,  following  to¬ 
day’s  session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  recemsrthe  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  17607,  and  that  the  bill  b^s^f erred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  \ 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1966”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Economic  Op- 

7  portunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof) 

8  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 

9  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of — 

10  ( 1 )  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 
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(2)  $832,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 

(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $119,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

(5)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(6)  $31 ,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

JOB  CORPS — STUDIES  TO  BE  PROPERTY  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  101.  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  Provided,  That  such  agreements  shall  pro¬ 

vide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  pro¬ 
duced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States”. 
job  corps— niGn  scnooL  equivalency  certificates 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

Provided,  That  such  arrangements  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school :  Provided 
further,  That  in  arranging  for  the  education  and  training  of 
enrollees  in  the  Corps,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
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enrollees  shall  be  assigned  to  training  centers  or  conserva¬ 
tion  camps  near  their  homes’’ :  Provided  further,  That  the 
Director  shall  by  regulation  establish  suitable  qualifications 
for  such  agencies  or  organizations  with  which  he  enters  into 
agreements  to  assure  that  they  possess  the  capacity  and  edu¬ 
cational  resources  to  adequately  carry  out  such  agreements 
and  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

JOB  CORPS — NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CORPS 
Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  residence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job 
Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  is  at  least 
10,000.” 

JOB  CORPS — MAXIMUM  CAPACITY  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

AND  CENTERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the  Job  Corps  above 
the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps  and  centers. 
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The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  he  necessary 
to  insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job 
Corps  Centers  (excluding  capital  costs)  shall  not  exceed 
$7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  centers. 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures 
to  insure  that  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State 
or  local  jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or  pro¬ 
bationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In  the  event  procedures 
have  been  established  under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth 
subject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is  acceptable  to 
appropriate  State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate 
parole  and  probationary  requirements  in  such  State.” 

JOB  CORPS — STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  105.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  should 
be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that  re¬ 
tention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  camp  or 
center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
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conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers,  the 
individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall 
he  given  full  authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary 
measures  against  enrollees  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority  as  provided  under  regulation 
set  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.” 

JOB  CORPS — COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  106.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  sec¬ 
tion  104)  the  following: 

“(g)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever  possible,  stimu¬ 
late  formation  of  indigenous  community  activity  in  areas 
surrounding  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a 
friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  enrollees  into  community 
life.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  107.  Section  106  (c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compen¬ 
sation  of  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
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reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be 
deemed  to  be”. 

JOB  CORPS — EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 


PROJECTS 


Sec.  108.  Part  A  of  title  1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 


EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  arrange  for,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  the  carrying  out  of  not  to  exceed  four 
experimental  and  demonstration  projects  providing  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  training  and  youth  employment  on  a 
combined  residential  and  lion-residential  basis  in  communi¬ 


ties  selected  by  him.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of 


resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part  and  part  B  of 
this  title,  and  the  Director  is  authorized  to  waive  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness. 


The  Director  shall  report  to  the 


Congress  a  full  description 


of  actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  this  section  no 
later  than  March  1,  1969.” 
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WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — REVISION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  Part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry 


out — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for 
students  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  to  pennit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  attendance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals 
useful  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training,  com¬ 
bined  where  needed  with  educational  and  training  assist¬ 
ance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop  their  maxi¬ 
mum  occupational  potential.  Participation  shall  be 
limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one 


years. 
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“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income 
family,  the  Director  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from  such 
a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“  (1)  enrollees  (except  those  engaged  in  on-the-job 
training)  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions; 

“  (2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  in¬ 
volving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship; 

“  (3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services;  and 
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“  (4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  train¬ 
ing  or  education  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re¬ 
gion,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects,  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  enrollees  for  services 
performed. 

“(c)  In  approving  projects  imder  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  give  priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential 
and  high  potential  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two,”. 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“paid  for  the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act”  and  by  striking  out  “and  such  assist¬ 
ance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,”. 

.9 
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1  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS — DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

2  FUNDS 

3  Sec.  110.  Part  1)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 

4  read  as  follows : 

5  “Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

6  “Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 

7  grams  for  which  he  is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the 

8  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding 

9  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 

10  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

11  “  (b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  foi¬ 
ls  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $496,000,000  shall  be  available 
13  only  for  carrying  out  part  B  thereof.” 


14  TITLE  IP— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE 

15  ACT 

16  COMMUNITY  ACTION — DEFINITION  OF  “COMMUNITY” 

17  Sec.  201.  Section  202  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

18  inserting  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  b}7 

19  striking  out  “in  an  attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

20  thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 

21  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently 

22  homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 

23  attack  on  poverty  under  this  part”. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — RESIDENCE  OF  AREA 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  (1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community 
action  program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordi¬ 
nated  by  a  board  which  contains  representatives  from  various 
geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  representa¬ 
tives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“  (2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a  community  action 
program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated 
by  a  hoard  on  which  representatives  of  the  poor  do  not  com¬ 
prise  at  least  one-third  of  the  membership. 

“  (3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  he  selected  by 
the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  with  special 
emphasis  on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  poor. 

“  (4)  In  communities  where  substantial  numbers  of  the 
poor  reside  outside  of  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  pro¬ 
vision  shall  be  made  for  selection  of  representatives  of  such 
poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood  meetings,  in 
which  the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree." 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — USE  OF  LATEST  DATA  IN  MAKING 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  the  following  “  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
(2)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears 
in  such  paragraph  the  following  “  (as  so  determined)  ”,  (3) 
by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later)  ”, 
and  (4)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “  (as  so  determined) 
COMMUNITY  ACTION— SALAKY  LIMITS 

Sec.  204.  Section  205  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
Director  shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum,  payment  of 
such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  fimds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $12,500  per 
annum  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  sec¬ 
tion  208  (a)  has  been  complied  with.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — WOKK  TEAINING  FOE  UNEMPLOYED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  hv 
striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“USEFUL  WOEK  TEAINING  FOE  UNEMPLOYED  ADULTS 

“Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  to  provide  unemployed  adults  useful  work  training 
opportunities  which  will  enable  individuals  employed  under 
the  program  to  enjoy  opportunity  for  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  interest,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety,  con¬ 
servation,  development  or  management  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State  and  local  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds,  and  betterment  and  beautification  of  the  community 
or  area  served  by  the  program.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational  and  training 
assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training. 
Such  program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
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and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.  Assistance 
imder  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  section  unless  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter¬ 
minations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re¬ 
quired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  cany  out  this  title  in  a 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
to  carry  out  this  section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

Sec.  206.  Section  205  (e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“and  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their 
primary  purpose”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  PRO¬ 

GRAMS;  MEMBERSHIP  IN  SPONSORING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  (f)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  insure  that,  of  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  204  and  205,  at  least  20  per  centum  will  be  used 
for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community  action 
programs  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which 
there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  action  agency 
assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi¬ 
nating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides 
for  the  involvement  and  participation  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  deemed  to  he  independently  funded  if  the 
grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only, 
programs  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have 
broad  comprehensive  community  representation  on  its 
policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors 
one  or  several  component  programs. 

“  (g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  any  organization  (other  than  a 
religious  organization)  with  which  the  Director  has  entered 
into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community 
action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof. 

“(h)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under  this  section 
unless — 
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“(1)  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency,  the  grantee 
organization  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Director  a  letter 
or  statement  from  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer 
of  the  community  or  of  the  public  agency  which  will 
maintain  the  accounts  of  such  agency,  stating  that  such 
officer  accepts  responsibility  for  providing  financial  serv¬ 
ices  adequate  to  insure  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  accounting  system  by  such  agency  and  its 
delegate  agencies  with  the  internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  the  assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote  operational 
efficiency  and  encourage  adherence  to  prescribed  man¬ 
agement  policies;  and 

“  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  the 
grantee  organization  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Director 
an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the  grantee  has 
established  such  an  accounting  system. 

“  (i)  (1)  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  within  3 
months  after  a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made  with  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combination  thereof, 
under  this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
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■the  grantee  organization’s  and  its  delegate  agencies’  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  internal  controls. 

“  (2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  such  survey, 
the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  of  the  grantee  organization  and  its  dele¬ 
gate  agencies  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  subsections 
(h)  (1)  and  (h)  (2).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the 
standards  have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately  notify 
the  grantee  organization  of  his  determination  and  he  shall 
consider  whether  suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

“(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any  grant  funds 
pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  (2),  the  affected  agency  shall 
have  six  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in 
which  to  establish,  with  the  advice  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  auditors,  the  procedures  prescribed  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (h) .  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed  within  this 
period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director  is  still 
unable  to  determine  that  the  accounting  system  meets  the 
required  standards  he  shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 
“(  j)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regula- 
II. If.  15111 - 3 
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tions  as  may  be  required  to  insure  that  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  maintain  the 
standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in  sections  205(h)  (1) 

and  (2)  and  (i)  (2)  during  the  period  of  any  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — EESEAECII  AND  DEMONSTEATIONS ; 

NAECOTICS  ADDICTION;  EMEEGENCY  FAMILY  LOANS 
Sec.  208.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  207.”,  by  striking  out  “15  per 
centum”  and  inserting  “5  per  centum”,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall 
plan  setting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  under 
this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or 
programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be  made  by 
other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a 
separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a  description  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  research  and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement  indicating 
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the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
describing  the  results  or  findings  of  such  research  and 
demonstration  activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period, 
and  to  the  extent  possible  the  manner,  in  which  the  benefits 
or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities  will  or  are  expected 
to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall  require  that  all  applica¬ 
tions  or  proposals  for  research,  training,  or  demonstrations 
shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional 
office  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  re¬ 
quire  such  offices  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
filing. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs 
shall  include  provisions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance, 
training,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  Of  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  $12,500,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  under 
this  section  a  program  for  making  small  loans  to  persons  in 
low-income  families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent  family 
needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans  made  to  an 
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individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
$300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year,  not  less  than  $8,000,000  may  be  used  only  to  carry 
out  this  subsection.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”,  and  by 
striking  out  “50  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“80  per  centum”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — DELETION  OF  PREFERENCE  PROVI¬ 
SIONS;  RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HEADSTART  AND 
LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  211,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section  211: 

“headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
“Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that,  of  the  sums  reserved  under  sec¬ 
tion  203  (a)  for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

“  (1 )  not  less  than  $352,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
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for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections  which  assist  young  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  social,  educational  and  mental  health 
services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  at¬ 
tain  their  greatest  potential,  (B)  the  provision  of  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents 
of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and 
(C)  such  other  training,  technical  assistance,  evaluation 
and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate;  and 

“  (2)  not  less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  sections,  which  provide  legal  advice  and  legal  rep¬ 
resentation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  institutions,  or  combina¬ 
tions  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty :  Provided,  That  the  Director  shall 
establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  Bar 
Associations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed 
program  of  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded 
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an  adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  program 
and  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations  thereon 
before  such  program  is  approved  or  funded.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION— LACK  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 
Sec.  211.  Section  212  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “language/’  the  following:  “or  lack  of  similar  basic 
skills,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  212.  Section  214  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  213  (h) ,  of  grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist¬ 
ent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe)  — 
“(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priorities  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  described  in  section  212 
in  different  areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which  local  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  under  this  part  will  assist  such  persons 
to  become  more  responsible  and  effective  citizens; 

“(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  cooperative 
arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  State  concerned  with  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty,  employment,  and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
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this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  im¬ 
plementing  such  arrangements  in  connection  with  local 
projects  and  programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  provided  and  that  such  projects  and 
programs  will  be  carried  on  in  a  coordinated  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  all  projects  and  programs  are  carried  on 
in  a  way  responsive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults 
who  are  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
and  that  use  is  made  of  services,  facilities,  staff,  systems, 
and  methods  that  will  best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

“  (4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs  initiated 
or  supported  under  the  plan  will  be  subject  to  adequate 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations 
whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies  and  persons 
throughout  the  State;  and 

“  (5)  provides  for  administration  by  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
policies  to  (A)  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  funds  granted  under  section  213,  (B) 
enable  the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  information  as  may  be 
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required  to  permit  him  to  determine  the  current  status  of 
operations  or  actions  taken  under  the  State  plan,  or  as 
may  otherwise  he  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  (C)  assure  that  such  supporting  books,  records, 
and  other  documentation  will  be  maintained,  and  made 
available  to  the  Director,  as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary 
to  verify  reports  or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION— REALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215 
of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  an}^)  approved  under  this  part  shall 
he  available,  first,  for  use  within  such  State  for  the  purpose 
of  grants  under  section  218(b),  and  then,  for  reallotment 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) . 

“  (c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  may 
he  made  from  time  to  time  in  such  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  Reallotments  of  funds  from 
one  State  shall  he  made  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
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such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for 
carrying  our  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and 
(2)  any  amount  which  the  Director  determines  may  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  218(b)  in 
such  State ;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  which  is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218  (b)  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year.5' 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1966.  section  215(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  “the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,”  immediately  after  “American  Samoa,”  each 
of  the  two  times  it  occurs  in  that  section. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — FEDERAL  SHARE 
Sec.  214.  Section  216  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  (other  than  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum.  The  Federal  share  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  100  per  centum.” 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION — SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 
TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  215.  Section  218  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"special  projects  and  teacher  training 
"Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  cany  out  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  making  special 
project  grants  and  in  providing  teacher  training  as  author¬ 
ized  in  this  section. 

"  (b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be 
earned  out  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  section  212  and 
which — 

"(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  sys¬ 
tems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  may  Lave  national  significance  or  be  of  special 
value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education, 
which  the  Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other 
Federal,  federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as 
to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive 
or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
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persons  with  basic  educational  deficiencies  as  described 
in  section  212. 

The  Director  shall  estabbsb  procedures  for  making  of  grants 
under  this  section  which  shall  (1)  require  a  local  or  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  project 
costs  wherever  feasible  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assure  that  in  advance  of  any 
grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will  be  af¬ 
forded  (A)  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  will  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro¬ 
priate  local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or  through 
the  State  educational  agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants  not 
proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  (directly 
or  by  contract) ,  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  are  preparing  to 
engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  travel¬ 
ing  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulation  determine.  Such  regulations  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  such  training  is  in  the  form  of  fellowship* 
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such  stipends  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided  for  under 
section  404  (a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  that  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  other  forms 
of  training  such  stipend  shall  not  exceed  the  stipend  provided 
for  under  section  1102  of  such  Act.” 

TITLE  n  PROGRAMS — DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  216.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  D— Duration  of  Program 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $26,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  this  title.” 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE 

ACT 

RURAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebted- 
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ness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS— DURATION 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  C — Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law :  Provided,  however ,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  not  less  than  $28.5  million  shall  be  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  section  311,  part  B,  title  III  of  the  Act.” 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  TITLE 

IV  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “Director”  where  it  appears  in 
such  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration”. 

Sec.  402.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  403.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 


as  follows: 
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“duration  of  progkam 

“Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  cany  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  402.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director  by  section  602 
of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  405.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of  the  Act,  as 
amended  by  these  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  are  respectively  renumbered  as  sections  403,  404, 
and  405  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  406.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  words  “and  IV”  where  they  appear  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (d)  thereof. 
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TITLE  Y— REVISION  OE  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other 
needed  training  available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income,  unem¬ 
ployed  heads  of  families  and  other  needy  persons)  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work 
experience  and  training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enable  him  (1)  to  make  payments  imder  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coun- 
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seling,  and  similar  supportive  services  required  for  such  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part  D  of  title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Costs  of  such  projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided ,  That 
such  funds  may  not  he  used  to  assist  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  insofar  as  they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  or  social  services  through  a  State  plan 
approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

“LIMITATIONS  ON  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to 
(6),  inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this  title. 

“(b)  Participation  of  individuals  in  work  experience 
and  training  programs  shall  be  limited  to  24  months,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  services  for  a  reasonable 
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period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

“  (c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in 
section  502  may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“(d)  Not  more  than  12|-  percent  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
“duration  of  programs 

“Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  grant  or  agreement  made  pursuant  to  title  V 
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of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  except  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  as 
a  participant  in  any  program  carried  on  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  or  agreement  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
after  such  date. 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OE 

THE  ACT 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  AUTHORITY  OF 

DIRECTOR 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  (m)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2942  (m)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of 
this  Act — 

“  ( 1 )  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law  and  regulation;  and 

“  (2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regu¬ 
lation,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings 
and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of 
buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him;  but 
the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained 
in  this  subparagraph  (2)  — 

“(A)  except  when  necessaiy  to  obtain 
an  item,  sendee,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
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which  otherwise  could  not  he  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 
“(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  he  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  au¬ 
thority,  the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exer¬ 
cised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
exercise  of  such  authority;  and”. 

ADMINISTRATION — ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERACY 

TRAINING 

Sec.  602.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  605  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“encouragement  of  literacy  training 

“Sec.  605.  The  Director  shall  stimulate  and  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  encourage  by  all  possible 
means  each  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  particularly 
those  persons  who  are  receiving  welfare  payments  or  other 
forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
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the  English  language,  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  his  employability,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  adult  education  or  other  program  which  would 
improve  his  employability.  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  assist  them  to 
meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  section.” 

ADMINISTKATION — POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  603.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  605  (inserted  by  section  602)  the  following  new 
section : 

“political  activities 

“Sec.  605-1.  (a)  No  person  whose  compensation  is 
paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part  in  political  manage¬ 
ment  or  in  political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as 
they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities, 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  to  volunteers  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  (b)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  subsection  (a),  it 
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shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation 
to  the  person  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  cor¬ 
rective  action.” 

ADMINISTRATION — COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

Sec.  604.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
“comparability  of  wages 

“Sec.  610-1.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out 
programs  financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title. 
II  shall  not  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  average  rate  of  compensation  paid  in  the  State  where 
the  program  is  carried  out  to  persons  providing  substantially 
comparable  services. 

“610-2.  Vo  person  whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000 
per  annum  and  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  programs  financed  under  Part  A  of 
Title  I  or  Part  A  of  Title  II  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of 
compensation  which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  the 
salary  which  he  was  receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding 
employment,  but  the  Director  may  grant  exceptions  for  spe¬ 
cific  cases.  In  determining  salary  in  preceding  employment 
for  one  regularly  employed  for  a  period  of  less  than  12 
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months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  annual 

1  •  5) 

basis. 

COORDINATION — BETWEEN  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  AND 

director;  information  to  state  and  local  agencies 
Sec.  605.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum  coordination  of 
programs  and  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  Director  and  the  Secretar}^  of  Labor 
shall  provide  for  such  coordination  at  the  local  level  with 
public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
Director  shall  include,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  609,  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“(d)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  programs,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribu¬ 
tion  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information, 
including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
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required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

INFORMATION — CATALOG  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  600.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  613.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  individual  and  community  improvement.  The  Director 
is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities 
to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  607.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  cany  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  }^ear  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  mav  authorize  bv  law.” 
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COORDINATION — TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  608.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  “this  Act,”  the  following:  “or  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part  0  of  title  I) 
LIMITATION  ON  SUPER  GRADES 

Sec.  609.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  section: 

“Sec.  618.  Of  the  positions  approved  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field  offices,  positions  in  the 
classification  category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  V,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  one  hundred  employees.” 

COORDINATION — TRUST  TERRITORY 
Sec.  610.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1966,  section  609  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  II,”  and  inserting  “for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  parts  A  and  B  of  title  II”  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  611.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  617  the  following  new  section: 

“LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
“Sec.  618.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  including 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees,  incurred  by  Federal 
agencies  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  for  that  year:  Provided ,  however, 
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That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions,  and  payments  to 
individuals  other  than  Federal  employees  shall  not  he  counted 
as  an  administrative  expense.” 

TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

VII  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  “and  XVI”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  October  1,  1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  resulting  from 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) . 

TITLE  VIII— REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and 
encourage  volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  by  living  and  working  among  deprived 
people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities,  on 
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Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps,  and  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty 
in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  helping  professions. 

“authority  to  establish  vista  program 
“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit, 
select,  train,  and — 

“  (1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform 
duties  in  furtherance  of  programs  combating  poverty  at 
a  State  or  local  level ;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A) 
in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related 
needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under 
treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  facilities  assisted  in  tlieir  construction  or  operation 
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by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this 
section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  re¬ 
strictions  on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize 
the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or 
groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall 
not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State, 
nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“volunteer  support 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all 
volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802  (a)  and 
to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the  case  of 
volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month), 
such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
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“APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 
“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  he 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section 
802  (a)  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
section  802(a)  (2)  shall  he  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  purposes 
of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106  (c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“special  programs  and  projects 
“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  ap¬ 
propriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
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of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make 
opportunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals 
who  receive  their  principal  support  or  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director 
or  bis  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  before  section  110  a  heading  for  such  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

“youth  conservation  corps” 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec¬ 
tion  219  of  part  C  as  section  219-1. 

(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy  striking  out 
“this  section”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 
TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962  is  amended  b}^  inserting  the  following  after 
the  period  at  the  end  of  section  201 :  “Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and  provide  for  com¬ 
binations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or  sequen¬ 
tially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished 
thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203  (c) 
the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con- 
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trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h) ,  the  Secretary 
may  refer  any  individual  who  has  completed  a  program 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  individual  may 
be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in  section  203  (a) 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on 
such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
or  by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  dependents) 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not 
be  deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision 
under  this  subsection  limiting  the  number  of  youths  who 
may  receive  training  allowances.” 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  part  G  of 
title  II: 

‘Tart  D — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 
“Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide,  under  this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family  and  supportive 
services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted 
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to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competitive 
labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pur¬ 
suant  to  procedures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare; 

“(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  main¬ 
tenance,  health,  family  and  day  care,  counseling,  and 
similar  social  services,  and  basic  education,  as  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended; 

“  (3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to 
the  extent  required  to  assist  participants  in  developing 
necessary  work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work  or 
training  involving  the  acquisition  of  needed  skills ; 

“  (4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on 
or  off  the  job  (including  classroom  instruction  where 
needed  through  appropriate  arrangements  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  participants  to  de¬ 
velop  their  occupational  potential,  improve  their  occupa¬ 
tional  level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements 
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with  employers,  labor  organizations,  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  for  development  where  needed  of  addi¬ 
tional  employment  opportunities  for  participants,  for  job 
referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to  assist  par¬ 
ticipants  in  securing  and  retaining  employment  and 
securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“  (6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  where  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  reside. 

“(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  high-training  potential  and  which  afford  the 
best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of 
participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part.” 
TITLE  XI— AMENDMENTS  TO  EDUCATION  ACTS 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205  (h)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
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ing  out  “section  603”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
VIII”. 


(b)  (1)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (0)  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“(iii)”,  and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  borrowers. 


TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who — 

( 1 )  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries  on, 
or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promotion,  encouragement, 
or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  loeal  laws  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  community  concerned  or  to 
protect  the  persons  or  property  of  residents  of  such 
community;  or 
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1  (2)  assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any  person 

2  to  commit  or  perform  an\r  act  specified  in  paragraph 

3  (1). 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  September  29,  1966. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  debated/prverty  bill.  Sen.  Williams ,\L)el • >  criticized  agricul¬ 
tural  subsidy  programs  and/inserted  USDA  report.  House  passed  packaging  and  label¬ 
ing  bill.  House  passed  bill  to  permit  sale  of  grain  storageNf acilities. 


1.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3164,  to  continue  and  change  various  programs 

under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  pp.  23770-1,  23799,  23812-4,  23815-^-7 

2.  SUBSIDING.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  stated  that  the  farm  program  is  notX^esigned 

to  hEU.p  the  small  farmer,  but  subsidises  the  expansion  of  the  corporate  type 
of /iarming  operation,  and  inserted  figures  furnished  by  this  Departmen\list- 
y/g  direct  Government  payments  in  excess  of  $25,000  made  during  1969.  iXu 

/23029-34  \ 


\ 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The. 'Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
17787,  the  public  works  appropriation  bill,  1967  (S*  Rept.  1672).  Sen.  Ellen- 
der  submitted  several  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  pp.  23769-'" 


U.  HEMISFAIR.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H,  R. 

15098,  to  amend  Public  Law  89-28U  relating  to  participation  of  the  U.  S.  ifi  the 
HemisRair  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1968  (s,  Rept.*A673), 

5«  HEALTH.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3008,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  promote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  public  health  services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal,  funds  for  such  planning  and  services,  pp.  23786-96 

6.  EDUCATION.  Permission  was  granted  for  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
have  until  midnight  bp  file  the  report  on  S,  30U6,  the  elementary  and  secondary 


education  amendments  bill.  p.  23827 


7.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  Sen.  Prpxmire  urged  quick  congressional  action  on  the  child 
nutrition  bill.  p.  23779" 


8.  RECREATION.  Concurred  in  House  amendments  with  an  amendment  to  S.  1*91,  to  pro-  J 
vide  for  the  establishment  ofN the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  area. 

pp.  238A-5  \  / 

Sen.  Simpson  inserted  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Wyoming  Land  and 
Water  Commission  on  the  proper  development  of  recreational  resources,  pp. 
23835-6 


9.  WATER.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  s\29U7,/to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve  at^d  njake  more  effective  certain  programs 
under  the  Act.  p.  23827 

Received  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers/a,  report  on  the  review  of  the  report  on 
the  Arkansas-Red  River  Basins,  water  quality  control  study  (S.  Doc.  110). 

•  p.  23769 


10.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  stated  th^b  the  Senate  should  insist  on  being  told  full 
consequences  of  suspending  investment  credit  before  taking  action  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  on  that  subject,  p.  2377U 

11.  ECONOMY.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  several  articles  o\  the  state  of  the  economy.  C! 

pp.  2377U-9 

Sen.  Talmadge  urged  that  Federal  spending  be  reduced  and  commended  and  in¬ 


serted  an  article  on  this  subject,  p.  23785 


12.  CATTLE  FEEDING.  Sen.  Morse  invited  attention  to  a  study  recently  published  by 
Oregon  State  University  assessing  the  potential  of  the  Willamette  Valley  as  an 
area  for  increased/commercial  cattle  feeding,  pp.  2378U-5 


13.  URBAN  PROBLEMS.  ySen.  Young,  Ohio,  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Miiskie  outlining 
problems  facing  metropolitan  areas  mentioning  this  Department ’  s\  community  de¬ 
velopment  pro^am  as  one  of  the  efforts  to  coordinate  programs  affecting  the 
poor.  pp.  £3 782 -U 


lU.  JOB  CORPS y  Sen,  Simpson  listed  some  unfavorable  '’facts”  concerning 
Corps  Camp  in  Casper,  Wyo.  p,  2380U 


le  Job 


15.  WATERSHEDS.  Sen.  Talmadge  stated  that  the  watershed  protection  and  floock  prcven- 
tio yi  program  is  administered  effectively  and  efficiently  by  SCS  and  inserted 
Secretary  Freeman's  address  at  the  annual  conference  with  the  50  State  co^e.r- 
itionists,  and  the  remarks  of  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Admin.,  A SCS,  pp.  23837-k 
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The  Senate  met  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  a  Senator  fromjthe  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reveltend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  D.D.,  offered  ri^e  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  merciful  God  whose  law  is  tnHh  and 
whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  whicl 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new' 
day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear 
the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

In  a  difficult  and  desperate  era,  be  Thou 
our  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night,  as  patiently  and  obediently  we  fol¬ 
low  the  kindly  light. 

May  we  close  our  national  ranks  in  a 
new  unity,  as  deadly  peril  threatens  the 
birthright  of  our  liberties. 

As  servants  of  Thine  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shattered  earth, 
save  us  from  false  choices  and  guide  our 
hands  and  minds  to  heal,  and  bind,  and 
bless.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer’s 
name.  Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  3 , 1966. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate^ 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senate 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perfp 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden; 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgini^thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  ^president  pro 
tempore. 


THE 

On  request 


MESS 

c: 


FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
£D  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1966,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives: 

That  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
17607)  to  suspend  the  investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop¬ 
erty,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

vThe  bill  (H.R.  17607)  to  suspend  the 
ln^tment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certairi\real  property,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  \nd  referred  to  the  Comnjixtee 
on  Finance 


APPOINT! 


PRI 


IT  BY  Tf 
IDEN2 


VICE 


INAL 

fr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  jH),  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  ARKANSAS-RED  RIVER  BA¬ 
SINS,  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL 
STUDY,  TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND 
KANSAS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  110) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  report  dated  April  18,  1966, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany¬ 
ing  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review 
of  the  report  on  the  Arkansas-Red  River 
Basins,  water  quality  control  study,  Tex¬ 
as,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  requested  by  a 
/resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair,  oiyiXrtialf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
689,  appoints  Senator  Young  of  Ohio 
as  alternate  delegate  to  theT2th  annual 
session  of  thd  NATO  Parliamentarians’ 
Conference;  to  be  held  in  Paris/sJ’rance, 
on  Novepfber  14-19,  1966. 


ider  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
of  September  30,  1966, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  17787.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
’  Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1672). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  15098.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1673). 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
FROM  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  938 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  amendments,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3247)  to  provide  certain  increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and 
vfor  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THEN  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 

PUBLPS  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  19t 

AMENDMENT  NO.  939 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writir 

In  accordance  with^ule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  SenateNl  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule'XVI  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  biJV  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  the  Departn^ent  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  theSAtomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic -Pacnic  In¬ 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  he 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the  SariLt 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation)* 
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the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  4  line  19  after  the  word  "appro¬ 
priated”  insert  the  following  Provided 
further,  That  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam,  Oklahoma, 
may  be  used  to  provide  appropriate  naviga¬ 
tional  clearances  for  bridges  crossing  the 
Sans  Bois  Creek  whiish  are  to  be  relocated 
under  the  existing  project” 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  939) ,  Nai tended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Hou^e  bill  17787, 
making  appropriations  forXpertain  civil 
functions  administered  by  me  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  tn 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the'' 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  940 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
r  ove  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17787)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment,  namely: 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “appro¬ 
priated”,  insert  the  following:  “:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Lost  Creek  Project  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  the  Wynoochee  Project  in  Wash¬ 
ington  shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation 
purposes  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  makes  the  necessary  arrange-) 
ments  with  non-Federal  interests  to  recover 
the  costs,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
lamation  Law,  which  are  allocated  to  tjtfe  ir¬ 
rigation  purpose”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  940),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House/'bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed.  / 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  94  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  With  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the' Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that' it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  ajlininistered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  etc.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1}>67,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing/hmendment,  namely: 


On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “appro¬ 
priated”  insert:  “:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall,  in  lieu  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  existing  obsolescent  bridge,  provide 
a  new  four-lane  high-level  bridge  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  United  States  Highway 
Numbered  64  bridge  immediately  west  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  941),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  942 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
pf  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
tomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
theNDelaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
SainX  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpoy 
rationVthe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  ai 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fis 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  5V  line  10,  after  the  word  yhaviga- 
tion”  insert  \  financing  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  pumping  water/irom  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  the  Everglades  National  Park” 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.N)42) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  \o  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  onJ^red  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  print 

(For  text  of  anjendn\nt  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing’iiotice.) 

DMENT  NO.  9V! 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted\he  follow¬ 
ing  notice  iij/writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  tile  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules/bf  the  Senate,  I  hereby  giv\  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  toVnove 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  f ok  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  177$7) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  funX 
tiaffis  administered  by  the  Department  ox 
-Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
' of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic -Pacific  In¬ 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  10,  after  line  10,  insert: 

“Funds  appropriated  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  may 
be  apportioned  notwithstanding  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665),  to  the  extent  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  payment  of  such  pay  increases  for  officers 
or  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  pursuant  to  law  which 
are  not  in  excess  of  statutory  increases 
granted  for  the  same  period  in  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  other  employees 
of  the  Government  in  comparable  positions.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  943),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  944 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVl  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill.^HR.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  etc.  for  the  fiscal  yea/  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purp/ses,  the  following 
amendment,  namely: 

On  page  31,  line  4,/ after  $1,950”  insert: 
" Provided ,  That  such'  amounts  may  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  net  ejn ra  cost  of  acquiring  and 
installing  air  conditioning  equipment  where, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  General  Services  defining  particu¬ 
lar  geographical  areas,  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  finds  and  determines 
that  such/acquisition  and  installation  is  in 
the  beslj/interest  of  the  Government.” 

Mi -y  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  944),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
Ipra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  94  5 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely : 

On  page  19,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Any  appropriations  made  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  are  expended  in  connection  with  na¬ 
tional  disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  81- 
J75  as  administered  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
mcy  Planning  shall  be  reimbursed  in  full 
by\that  Office  to  the  account  for  which  the 
funds  were  originally  appropriated." 

Mr\ ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  945) ,  intended  to  be 
proposeo\by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to'toe  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  946 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  947 

Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
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ate  bill  3164,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  948 

Mr.  PROUTY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  3164,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

COMMITTED.  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  during  th\session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEI^T  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  cori^ 
sent,  addresses,  editorals,  articles,  etc.,’ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Article  entitled  “De  Gaulle  Gets  the  Gold,” 
written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  and  published  in 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch  of  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1966. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

Article  entitled  “Holton  Davenport  Rites 
Saturday,”  published  in  the  Sioux  Palls,  S. 
Dak.,  Argus-Leader;  and  editorial  entitled 
“A  Great  Lawyer,”  relating  to  death  of  Holton 
Davenport,  of  Sioux  Falls,  published  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  of  September  30, 
1966. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU¬ 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi¬ 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- , 
lative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  wa 
dispensed  with. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LOl 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prescient,  one 
of  the  hardest  working,  most  diligent,  and 
conscientious  Members  of /This  body  is 
the  distinguished  deputy  .majority  lead¬ 
er  and  the  chairman  of  tj/e  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  /from  Louisiana, 
Russell  Long. 

In  our  duties  together  he  has  been 
most  cooperative/  and  understanding. 
He  has  made  r/any  fine  contributions 
with  his  soun/'  advice  and  good  coun¬ 
sel,  and  has  /ever  shirked  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  go  with  his  position  in 
the  leadership.  His  recommendations 
have  bee/  of  great  value,  and  his  sound¬ 
ness  iryprocedure  and  policy  has  been 
outstanding. 

ranaging  the  intricate  legislation 
of  /taxation,  trade  regulation,  social 
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security,  and  other  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Committee — and  it  is 
most  complex — he  has  demonstrated 
great  skill,  ability,  and  understanding. 
His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  Senate 
and  his  awareness  of  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  he  considers  is  truly  remark¬ 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
means  to  say  that  Russell  Long  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  in  his  leader¬ 
ship  role  and  to  express  to  him  my 
deepest  thanks  for  his  assistance  and 
his  cooperation  in  our  years  together  in 
the  Congress  and  our  close  relationship 
and  friendship  in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Cecil  Holland,  appearing  in  the 
October  2,  1966,  edition  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Sunday  Star  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Russell  Long — Acumen; 
Affability,  Ambition 
(By  Cecil  Holland) 

IA.  the  months  since  he  has  been  chai/ 
man  \if  the  Senate  Finance  Committeq/as 
well  asSSenate  whip,  Senator  Russell  RiLliu 
Long  ha's  brought  a  restless  new  forpe  into 
the  Senatkleadership 

It  is  a  drWe  that  has  made  the  4/-year-old 
Louisiana  Democrat  one  of  the  m/t  influen¬ 
tial  men  in  Washington. 

In  his  modesrsCapitol  Hill  office  Long,  who 
is  seldom  still,  paused  for  a/hile  to  discuss 
some  of  the  philosophy  of /lawmaking. 

A  lot  of  people,  Be  obs/ved,  are  “fearful 
of  new  ideas,”  andV’f/l  the  fewer  laws 
Congress  pass  the  better  off  we  are.” 

With  such  views  /LoWg  entered  a  mild 
dissent.  “Sometim/  theVre  right,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  "but  we  pass  a  lo\more  good  laws 
than  we  do  bad  ones.  The  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  is  there  a  good  many  years  before  a  law 
is  enacted.” 

arranged  swap 

Long’s  activities  by  no  means  Nare  con¬ 
fined  to  domestic  legislation.  In  hikrole  as 
assistant  leader  he  has  emerged  as  one'of  the 
Senate's  most  vocal  defenders  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent/  Viet  Nam  policies. 

ring  a  recent  debate,  Long  took  the  flo\^r 
repeatedly  to  urge  faster  action  on  a  militar; 

quest.  At  one  point  he  was  reminded  that 
he,  too,  had  made  some  long  speeches. 

Long,  with  a  grin  acknowledged  that  he 
had  and  added : 

“I  have  made  speeches  at  length  when  I 
have  been  right  and  when  I  have  been  wrong. 
I  am  not  sure  when  I  have  been  wrong,  but 
I  have  made  enough  long  speeches  to  know 
that  I  could  not  have  been  right  all  the 
time.” 

If  some  of  his  flag-waving  oratory  pro¬ 
duced  more  debate  than  action  on  the  bill, 
at  least  one  thing  was  sure:  with  Long  on 
the  floor  the  President  would  not  be  wanting 
for  defenders. 

m’gee  feels  same  way 

In  a  quieter  and  more  effective  way,  Long 
saw  to  it  that  Johnson  also  would  have  an¬ 
other  defender  at  all  times  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  which 
much  of  the  talk  over  Viet  Nam  policies  has 
originated.  He  arranged  a  swap  that  put 
Senator  Gale  McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming, 
another  strong  administration  defender,  on 
the  committee  in  his  place  since  he  could 
not  attend  all  meetings.  He  took  McGee’s 
vacated  seat  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee. 

If  he  is  not  directly  involved  in  matters 
before  the  Senate,  Long  moves  on  and  off  the 


floor.  Often  he  will  lounge  at  his  desk,  miss¬ 
ing  none  of  the  by-play  that  may  go  on 
among  others. 

HAS  FATHER’S  DESK 

That  desk — and  where  it  is  located  on  the 
Senate  floor — reveal  much  about  Long  and 
his  political  acuteness.  It  is  the  same  desk 
once  used  by  Huey  Long  and  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  a  fierce  loyalty  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  the  son  cherishes  it.  It  just 
happens  that  it  is  the  same  desk  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  illustrious  John  C.  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  coveted  by  successive  South  Carolina 
Senators. 

Several  years  ago  Long  refused  to  give  it 
up  to  Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond  before 
Thurmond  turned  his  back  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  and  became  a  Republican  in 
1964.  Long  recalls  telling  Thurmond  that 
“John  C.  Calhoun  doesn’t  mean  a  damn 
thing  more  to  you  than  Huey  Long  does  to 
me.”  / 

When  he  decided  to  get  into  the  race  for 
whip  Long  remembered  that  the  late  Senator 
Olin  D,  Johnston  also  wanted  the  desk.  This 
was  s  different  matter  since  Johnston  rep¬ 
resented  a  doubtful  vote.  Moreover,  John- 
stdn  had  close  ties  with  organized  labor  and 
Jabor  disdained  Long  because  of  his  stand  on 
/civil  rights  and  medicare. 

So  Long,  reaching  a  hard  decision,  said  to 
himself,  “Please  forgive  me,  Daddy,  but  this 
time  I’m  going  for  broke.  He  offered  the  desk 
to  Johnston  and  Johnston  accepted  gladly. 
In  the  whip  election  Long  won  on  the  second 
ballot  with  41  of  the  68  votes — and  one  of 
these  was  Johnston’s. 

STAYED  IN  THIRD  ROW 

When  he  gave  up  the  desk  Long  took  over 
another  with  family  ties  too.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  Mc¬ 
Connell  Long,  when  she  served  out  Huey 
Long’s  unfinished  term.  This  desk  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  too,  because  it  had  been  occupied 
by  two  Presidents  when  they  served  in  the 
Senate — Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Johnston  died  a  few  months  later  and, 
Long  related,  “I  went  and  got  the  desk  back.” 

Under  a  practice  started  by  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  several  years  ago,  Long  as  the  Democratic 
whip  was  entitled  to  a  seat  alongside  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  on 
the  front  row.  “If  I  had  claimed  it,”  Long 
said,  “several  senior  senators  would  have 
been  invited  to  move.”  With  the  sure  touch 
of  one  who  knows  that  small  considerations 
are  not  forgotten.  Long  declined  the  seat 
and  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate’s  Nestor,  took  it  over. 

.Even  when  Virginia’s  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  resigned  late  last  year  and  opened  up 
another  front  row  seat.  Long  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was  on  the  third  row  back. 
For  hrs  own  convenience  Hayden  shifted 
to  Byrd's  aisle  seat  and  the  one  next  to 
Mansfield,  ironically,  fell  to  Senator  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fulbmght,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  who 
has  become  One  of  the  severest  critics  of  the 
administrations  Viet  Nam  policies. 

DUAL  ROLE 

“When  I  ran  fdt  the  position  of  majority 
whip,”  Long  said,  ‘Tu had  very  much  in  mind 
the  fact  that  men  I Vd  known  like  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Mike  Mansfield  had  served  as 
whip  before  becoming  majority  leader.  It’s 
the  logical  stepping  stomNin  that  direction. 

“At  that  time  I  was  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  \>n  Finance.  It 
was  my  thought  that  at  someVime  a  man  of 
46  (Long’s  age  then),  in  his  fourth  term  in 
the  Senate,  would  become  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.” 

Within  a  year’s  time  after  beings,  elected 
whip,  Byrd,  in  poor  health,  resigned  antt  Long 
became  the  chairman  of  the  committele\De- 
spite  some  suggestions,  including  one  frqni 
Hayden,  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  ms 
floor  position,  Long  made  it  clear  he  intended 
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keep  both— and  did.  Thus  in  his  dual 
role  he  has  become  one  ol  the  Senate’s  most 
powerful  leaders. 

"I've  enjoyed  working  In  both  these  two 
Jobs,"  Long  said. 

CREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

Where  they  will  lead  is  something  that 
time — and  Tong  himself  by  the  record  he 
establishes — Will  have  to  determine.  For 
Long  there  is\ime  enough  for  that.  At 
47  now.  he  is  j\>ung  as  Senators  go  and 
the  years  ahead  beckon  with  great  expecta¬ 
tions.  \ 

How  far  Long’s  ambitions  run  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  properly  he  keeps  to  himself, 
“My  ambition  now  is  txXdo  a  good  job  and 
get  elected  again  two  years  from  now,”  is 
all  he  will  say. 

That  in  itself  could  be  something  of  a 
hurdle.  With  the  civil  rights  legislation 
opening  the  way  for  Negro  voting  in  large 
numbers,  with  Southern  conservatives  turn¬ 
ing  more  and  more  toward  the  Republican 
Party,  any  reelection  campaign  presents  a 
challenge  if  not  an  actual  hazard. 

But  it  is  one,  many  feel,  that  Nong 
can  meet.  With  Negro  voting  now  a  reality, 
he  has  assumed  a  moderate  position  on  tnp 
matter.  Louisiana  voters,  conservative  or 
not,  would  find  it  hard  to  turn  their  backs 
on  one  now  occupying  such  a  position  of 
power  in  Washington.  And  the  Long  name 
and  Long's  tremendous  capacity  for  cam¬ 
paigning  will  be  advantages  difficult  for  any¬ 
one  to  overcome. 

was  youngest  senator 

Beyond  that,  assuming  Long's  reelection, 
the  future  offers  engaging  speculation.  It 
might  include  following  in  Johnson’s  path 
far  beyond  the  whip  position.  In  some  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  could  find  itself  turning  to  the 
South  for  a  vice  presidential  candidate  for 
the  same  reasons  that  Johnson  was  selected 
in  1960. 

Huey  Long,  when  he  was  assassinated,  had 
his  sights  set  high.  Russell  was  17  years 
old  at  the  time  and  he  became  determined 
on  a  political  career.  At  Louisiana  State 
he  held  various  student  offices  and  ran  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  president  of  the  student  body. 
His  campaign,  reminiscent  of  his  father’s 
featured  ice  cream  cones,  bathing  beauties 
and  an  imported  band. 

He  served  a  political  apprenticeship  with 
his  uncle,  Gov.  Earl  Long,  in  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  first  big  chance  came  with 
the  death  of  Senator  John  Overton  in  1948. 
Long,  29  at  the  time,  won,  and  had  just 
turned  30  when  he  took  his  seat  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  youngest  Member.  He  was  reelected 
in  1950,  1956  and  1962. 

Long,  who  now  ranks  19th  in  seniorit 
has  seen  service  on  as  many  or  more  Sen¬ 
ate  committees  than  any  other  member/  He 
has  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  /Senate 
know-how  which  he  uses  to  great/  advan¬ 
tage.  On  matters  of  importance  ire  is  care¬ 
ful  to  “touch  base”  with  those  /ho  count; 
before  running  for  whip,  for /instance,  he 
checked  first  with  the  man /in  the  White 
House  and  then  with  Georgia’s  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  whose. 'influence  in  Sen¬ 
ate  affairs  is  great  indeed! 

CONCERN  FOR  /HAVE-NOTS” 

Those  seeking  to  ffibel  Long  have  called 
him  an  economic  liberal  and  a  neo-Populist. 
Certainly  his  views,  in  a  more  restrained 
fashion,  are  roqted  in  the  concern  for  the 
“have-nots”  tja'at  Huey  Long  displayed  in 
his  “share  tjafe  wealth”  and  “Every  man  a 
king”  slogans.  While  avid  in  looking  after 
Louisiana)/  oil  and  other  interests,  Long  has 
championed  small  business  and  has  been 
quick  to  lash  out  at  what  he  considers  rapa¬ 
cious  /Interests. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  in  two  Senate 
speeches  this  year.  In  one  Long  assailed  five 
major  drug  manufacturers  he  accused  of 


price-fixing  in  the  “wonder”  anti-biotics; 
in  the  other  he  leveled  his  fire  on  “giveaway” 
in  rights  to  patents  developed  at  the  Govern¬ 
ments’  expense. 

On  the  floor  recently  Long  opposed  a  bill 
ment’s  expense. 

that  would  give  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
He  said  it  would  benefit  only  those  able 
to  afford  college  tuition  and  not  the  poor 
who  needed  help.  When  Senator  Peter 
Dominick,  Republican  of  Colorado,  chiding 
Long,  said  he  was  opposing  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  the  President  asked  him  to  do  so, 
Long  took  the  floor  and  replied: 

“I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  President 
has  not  asked  me  to  do  anything  about  this 
amendment.  I  am  just  against  it.  .  .  .  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
give  me  credit,  once  in  a  while,  for  doing 
something  on  my  own.  I  am  capable  of 
thinking.” 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  the  Senate, 
quite  likely,  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
see  that  Long  is  capable  of  thinking — in  an 
independent,  imaginative  and,  perhaps,  even 
in  a  disturbing  sort  of  way. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
tins  October  2  issue  of  the  Washingtoi 
Post,  there  appears  an  article  by  Andre 
Glass\  entitled  “Hubert  Survives  /on 
Humor/’  It  is  an  excellent  article  about 
a  first-rate  man  who  carries  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  his  most  important  position 
with  dignitV  diligence,  and  gr^at  ability. 
He  is  a  manNvho  I  was  proud  to  second 
when  he  was  iiominated  tor  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and\my  fait]/  in  him  has 
never  wavered. 

He  is,  in  the  woMs/6f  Mr.  Glass  “an 
unabashed  Americaivpatriot” ;  and  while 
he  may  not  agree  v/th\nother’s  point  of 
view,  he  is  willing/to  lisc^n,  to  debate,  to 
reason  and  to  give  that  vXw  every  cour¬ 
teous  and  considerate  attention. 

As  one  who  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Vice  President  while  he  was  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  th/Benate,  I  can  attest  tcrtois  out¬ 
standing  ability,  his  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility/and  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
his  /family,  and  his  party.  There/ is 
nothing  petty  or  small  about  him,  br¬ 
uise  his  heart  is  too  big,  his  outlook  toe 
iroad,  and  his  compassionate  under¬ 
standing  of  all  our  people  just  would  not 
permit  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  at  his  right 
hand  at  all  times  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  and  the  Senate  is  honored  to 
have  him  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body.  Good  luck,  good  health,  and  our 
best  wishes  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  previously  referred  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hubert  Survives  on  Humor — Self-Deprecat¬ 
ing  Wit  Smooths  Campaign  Trail  for  Vice 
President  Who  Rates  Higher  With  Pols 
Than  With  Polls 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

Seattle. — Vice  President  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  pink-faced  after  a  long  day  of  outdoor 
campaigning  in  the  sunny  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  bounced  happily  through  the  mockup 
cabin  of  a  Boeing  747,  the  $20  million  jumbo 


jetliner  being  readied  for  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

“Say,  listen,  I’m  telling  you!  Look  at  the/ 
size  of  those  seats!”  Humphrey  exclaime 
patting  a  plush  cushion.  “This  is  just  grea 

Boeing  President  William  Allen,  a  balding 
man  whose  rimless  glasses  and  thin  uiouth 
remind  one  of  a  conservative  Midwestern 
banker,  beamed  appreciatively.  “Don’t  you 
think  Uncle  Sam  might  want  to  buy  some  of 
these  for  all  the  VIPs?”  he  ventured. 

Humphrey’s  blue  eyes  twinged.  “You’re 
asking  the  wrong  man,"  he  s/cl  as  everybody 
laughed. 

Yet  being  the  “wrong /fnan”  in  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  Government  isn’t  always  a  laugh¬ 
ing  matter.  As  the  Vice  President  scurries 
across  the  land,  “carrying  the  message  of  our 
Administration  and  our  party,”  reporters 
continually  besiege  him  with  controversial 
questions. 

If,  as  occasionally  happens,  Humphrey  says 
the  wrong  thjng,  there  might  be  hell  to  pay. 
It  is  no  wonyfer,  then,  that  Humphrey  usually 
plays  it  sa? 

But  ev«i  caution  carries  its  price.  “It’s  all 
so  blar/1”,  a  California  reporter  complained 
after  / Humphrey  press  conference  last  week. 
“He/  just  a  Johnson  sycophant.” 

NO  SILLY  ANSWERS 

Not  long  ago,  after  walking  down  the  gang- 
'  plank  of  his  chartered  airliner  in  Cleveland, 
the  Vice  President  was  promptly  mobbed  by 
a  gaggle  of  local  politicians  all  eager  to  have 
their  pictures  taken  beside  the  distinguished 
visitor.  A  television  reporter  grabbed  Hum¬ 
phrey  by  the  forearm,  thrust  a  microphone 
under  his  nose  and  asked:  “Do  you  approve 
of  the  President’s  Vietnam  policy?” 

Humphrey  likes  to  describe  himself  in  pub¬ 
lic  as  “an  unabashed  American  patriot,”  and 
even  in  the  most  secluded  counsels  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  earnestly  voices  his  unqualified 
approval  of  the  President’s  moves  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  But  this  was  more  than  he  could 
take;  the  usually  good-tempered  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  shook  free  and  walked  away. 

Normally,  however,  the  Vice  President 
copes  with  his  difficult  role  with  round  after 
round  of  self-deprecating  humor.  After 
nearly  two  years  in  office,  it  has  become  his 
way  of  adjusting  to  a  job  made  all  the  more 
difficult  in  the  light  of  his  16  previous  free¬ 
wheeling  years  in  the  Senate. 

HAS  PROS’  REGARD 

Thus,  before  a  bipartisan  Senate  au¬ 
dience,  he  merrily  compared  the  Presidential 
Seal — “a  .powerful  eagle  .  .  .  fleet  of  wing 
and  carrying  many  arrows" — with  his  own. 

“Mine,”  Humphrey  said,  “looks  emaciated 
ind  the  wings  droop  down  as  if  it’s  getting 
sei  for  a  crash  landing.  On  one  side,  there’s 
onV  a  teeny  and  scrawny-looking  olive 
branch.  And  on  the  other  side,  why,  the 
eagle  is  holding  just  one  little  arrow.  But 
I  want 'you  to  know  I’m  saving  that  arrow 
for  the  ncht  time.” 

For  Humphrey,  of  course,  the  “right  time” 
is  1972  when  Lyndon  Johnson’s  projected 
second  term  m  office  expires.  To  be  sure,  it 
fashionable  thes^  days  to  ask  “Whatever  be¬ 
came  of  HuberV.  Humphrey?”  and,  after 
glancing  at  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy’s  popular¬ 
ity  polls  to  thrust  Humphrey  aside  as  a  se¬ 
rious  contender  for  me  Presidency. 

But  if  the  polls  fall  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  If  rank-and-file'Voters  tend  to  re¬ 
gard  Humphrey  as  a  cipher,  professional 
Democratic  politicians  deAidedly  do  not. 
And  as  Richard  Nixon,  Barry 'Gold  water  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  all  demonstrated,  at  con¬ 
vention  time,  it  is  the  vote  oi\the  “pros” 
that  counts. 

During  the  campaign  season,  the  Vice 
President  will  visit  38  of  the  50  stateXcarry- 
ing  his  “message.”  Humphrey  talks  of  un¬ 
interrupted  prosperity,  of  congressional 
achievements  under  Democratic  leaders! 
of  the  Administration’s  quest  for  peace  ant 
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Mexico,  where  the  progress  or  this  program 
is  under  close  scrutiny. 

\  Your  support  of  the  legislation  to  provide 
this  facility  is  vital  to  the  image  of  the 
UniVd  States  throughout  the  world. 

\Sincerely. 

\  Judson  F.  Williams, 

\  Mayor,  City  of  El  Paso. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
stated  the  case  very  well.  I  personally 
would  like  to  agree  that  the  sum  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  aWunt  requested.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  \he  debate  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  on  this  matteV I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
would  bear  with  us  at  this  time. 

I  assure  him  personally \hat,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  >s  concerned, 
he  will  do  his  best  in  the  nei\session  of 
Congress  to  be  of  assistance  inSthis  par¬ 
ticular  matter.  I  do  think  it  is Ni  situa¬ 
tion  which  involves  our  honor.  \ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  t^ank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  very  able 
majority  leader,  for  his  comments.  .  \ 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand' 
ing,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11555)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1624,  S.  2630,  be  postponed  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  937  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

S.  3164 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 - INCREASED  MEM¬ 

BERSHIP  OF  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  705 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-4(a))  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  (A)  strike 
out  “five”  and  insert  “seven”,  and  (B)  strike 
out  “three”  and  insert  “four”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  (A) 
immediately  after  “members”  insert  “first 
taking  office  on  June  1,  1965,”,  and  (B)  im¬ 
mediately  after  “title,”  insert  “and  one  of 
the  original  members  first  taking  office  after 
June  1,  1965,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  beginning  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966,”. 

(3)  Between  the  second  and  third  sen¬ 
tences  thereof  insert  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  :  “In  making  appointments  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  the  President  shall  give  due  con¬ 
sideration,  among  other  reasonable  factors, 
to  whether  there  is  maximum  feasible  repre¬ 
sentation  provided  among  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  for  persons  of  all  the 
various  groups  throughout  our  Nation  with¬ 
out  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  705  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-4 
(b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “three”  and 
inserting  “four". 

(c)  Members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  appointed  to  hold 
either  of  the  two  additional  offices  created  by 
the  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  made  by  this  section  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  same  rate  authorized  for 
other  members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  not  including  the 
Chairman  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MADAM  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK’S  STA¬ 
TUS  IN  UNITED  STATES  QUES¬ 
TIONED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  make  a  few  remarks,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  “Madam  Chiang  Urges 
United  States  To  Halt  Mao.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chiang  Urges  United  States  To 
Halt  Mao 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Thursday  described  America’s  foreign  policy 
as  projecting  “an  image  of  fear”  and  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  use  its  power  to 
overthrow  Red  China. 


The  70-year-old  wife  of  Nationalist  China’s 
leader  said  this  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the 
military  expansion  of  Red  China  under 
Premier  Mao  Tse-tung.  / 

“United  States  foreign  policy  conveys  .to 
neutrals,  skeptics  and  fence-sitters  as  ytrell 
as  to  the  Chinese  Communists  an  finale  of 
fear  through  using  what  might  be  described 
as  timidity  and  techniques  of  ‘push,  pull, 
click,  click’  in  dealing  with  the/Commu- 
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icrviwub  upon  a  specuu  uy  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  United  States  to  use  its 
power  to  overthrow  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  most  unusual 
i  to  me — in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
precedent — for  the  wife  of  a  head  of 
state  of  an  important  ally  of  this  country 
to  come  to  this  country  for  a  year,  as  the 
article  indicates,  seeking  to  influence  di- 
recly  a  major  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  visa  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek  carries.  I  do  not 
know  under  what  auspices  she  comes, 
or  whether  the  State  Department  re¬ 
quested  her  to  come  to  help  support  its 
policies.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting 
subject.  I  would  like  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  inform  the  public  and  the  Senate 
the  precise  status  of  this  very  well  known 
woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  chief  of 
state  of  one  of  our  allies,  and  under  what 
auspices  she  has  come  to  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  foreign  policy. 


BUILDING  UP  IN  THAILAND 

r.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
sincNthe  officials  of  our  Government  who 
are  responsible  for  our  policies  in  Asia, 
and  more  specifically  Thailand,  decline 
to  testify^ in  public  session  before  the 
Committee\on  Foreign  Relations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  mV  duty  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  inake  a  brief  statement  on 
the  subject.  Wien  I  say  “decline,”  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  because 
I  personally  invited,  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State— Specifically,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State — to  come  and  testify  in 
public  session,  and  my  cordial  invitation 
was  declined. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  snmply  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  my 
country  are  entitled  to  know  to, what  ex- 
ent  their  sons  and  their  for  tones  are 
being  committed  in  Thailand. 

I  believe  this  enormous  expenditures 
of  our  resources  in  Thailand  shoulcfi\at 
the  very  least,  be  the  subject  of  discussii 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  Con-N 
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gress,  especially  by  the  Senate,  before  the 
commitment  is  final  and  complete.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  share  in  the  responsibility  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies,  should  at  least  know 
what  those  policies  involve.  It  is  not 
solely  because  I  disapprove  of  our  policy 
of  enlargement  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  that  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  pre¬ 
sent  publicly  iiv  one  statement  the  in¬ 
formation  which  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  about  Thailand.  Regardless  of  my 
views,  I  believe  the\expenditure  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  public  funds,,  and  the  exposure 
of  American  lives  to  destruction  12,000 
miles  away  in  Asia,  is  a  matter  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  congres¬ 
sional  consideration  and  approval. 

On  January  1,  19G5,  there  were  23,000 
American  military  men  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  On  June  1,  1966,  there  were  25,000 
in  Thailand,  and  I  gather  that  there  are 
now  more  than  30,000  there.  \  * 

We  are  building  up  in  Thailand — 
building  barracks,  air  bases,  ports,  and 
supply  depots.  What  are  the  reasons  fob. 
this  new  military  involvement  in  south¬ 
east  Asia?  What  is  the  legal  basis  and 
the  political  justification?  Are  we  try¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  in  Viet¬ 
nam;  are  we  falling  into  the  same  errors; 
or  are  the  two  situations  not  analogous? 
We  are  building  up  in  Thailand  but  do 
we  know  what  is  building  up  in  Thailand? 

For  answers,  Americans  must  turn, 
paradoxically,  to  the  press,  for  a  curtain 
of  official  secrecy  surounds  our  activities 
in  Thailand.  We  have  been  told  from 
time  to  time,  by  officials,  to  be  skeptical 
of  press  reports  from  Vietnam  but  now 
we  are  given  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on 
the  press  for  our  information  about  Thai¬ 
land  because  the  officials  are  reluctant  to 
speak. 

From  the  press  we  learn  that  most  of 
the  30,000  men  we  have  in  Thailand  are 
in  the  Air  Force.  They  fly  a  majority- — 
some  reports  say  as  much  as  80  percent — 
of  the  bombing  and  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions  that  are  flown  over  North  Vietnam 
and  northern  Laos  from  a  half  dozen 
American-built  air  bases  in  Thailand — 
which  are  legally  Thai  bases  and  fly  the 
Thai  flag.  We  are  building  a  giant  sea 
and  air  base  complex  at  Sattahip  which 
will  have  runways  long  enough  to  accom/ 
modate  B-52  bombers  and  which  is  cost¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolly's — 
either  $100  million  or  more  than/$500 
million,  depending  on  which  paper  one 
reads.  We  are  also  training  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  Thai  Armed  Forces  to  fight 
Communist  insurgents  in  the  northeast, 
although  we  are,  reported]/,  not  partic¬ 
ipating  directly  in  the  flaming.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  stories 
reported  by  the  press/ 

Officially,  as  I  sayfwe  have  been  told 
nothing  about  all/rhis — unless,  that  is, 
we  happened  to  See  Mr.  William  Bundy, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far- 
Eastern  Affair's,  on  television  early  in 
September. /It  is  rather  curious  that  he 
went  on  ‘/feet  the  Press”  in  September, 
but  has  declined  to  appear  in  open  ses¬ 
sion  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

/f  the  first  official  statement  that  some 
he  thousands  of  young  Americans  on 
J®e  streets  of  Thai  villages  are  not  sol¬ 


diers  on  leave  from  Vietnam  or  tourists, 
Mr.  Bundy  told  us  that  there  were  “about 
25,000”  American  servicemen  in  Thai¬ 
land.  He  also  told  us  that  there  was  “a 
real  threat  of  insui-gency,  particularly  in 
the  northeast  area  of  Thailand”  but  that 
it  was  “on  a  very  limited  scale — a  scale 
that  on  the  Vietnamese  benchmark 
would  be  perhaps  on  the  level  of  1959  or 
1960  rather  than  any  of  the  later  pe¬ 
riods — in  numbers  involved  it  is  probably 
only  in  the  hundreds.”  He  added  that — • 

The  Thai  are  absolutely  determined  to  deal 
with  this  themselves  .  .  .  our  role  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  equipment  and  to  assist  them  in 
training  as  they  may  desire. 

When  asked  about  the  exact  nature  of 
“our  commitment”  to  Thailand,  Mr. 
Bundy  replied: 

Well,  we  have  a  treaty  relationship  with 
Thailand,  of  course,  in  that  they  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  so  that  we  have  a  fully 
complete  treaty  relationship  there.  Now  that 
applies  to  action  in  accordance  with  our  con¬ 
stitutional  processes  in  the  event  of  external 
aggression  and  for  consultation  in  the  event 
N?f  subversion.  What  you  have  now  is  some 
kind  of — well,  a  real  threat  of  insurgency, 
particularly  in  the  northeast  area  of  Thaw 
lanck  / 

Obviously,  we  have  not  sent  25,000“  or 
30,000  ^nen  and  hundreds  of  plants  to 
Thailand\and  obviously  we  are  not  build¬ 
ing  multimillion-dollar  bases  capable  of 
handling  the  largest  strategic  bombers 
we  have,  in  order  to  meet  a  threat  arising 
fi-om  “hundreds”  of  insurgents.  The 
Thais  thesmselves  should/be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  a  military  thresJ  of/Such  dimensions. 
Thailand’s  Armed  iforces  total  130,000 
men — an  Army  of  aflput  85,000,  a  Navy 
of  25,000,  and  an/Air 'Force  of  20,000 — 
and  their  defens/budgeNor  1965-66  was 
over  $90  millioaf  \ 

It  is  quite/ clear  that  we  are  using 
Thailand  as/a  base  from  whicn.  to  launch 
air  attack/ against  North  Vietnam.  To 
justify  what  we  are  doing  by  referring 
to  the  insurgency  in  the  northeast  and 
tying/this  threat  of  insurgency  to  para¬ 
graph  2  of  article  IV  in  the  SEATO 
treaty,  the  paragraph  relating  to  tne 
threat  of  subversion,  is  specious  at  bestr 
'Mr.  Bundy  could  have  said  that  we  were 
acting  in  Thailand  under  paragraph  1 
of  article  TV  which  refers  to  “aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty 
area.”  But  in  that  case  he  would  have 
had  to  address  himself  to  the  require¬ 
ments  that  action  taken  under  this  para¬ 
graph  be  in  accord  with  the  “constitu¬ 
tional  processes”  of  the  party  acting  and 
that  the  measures  taken  “be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.”  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  of  “constitutional  processes”  in  a 
few  moments. 

Hence,  directly  from  the  press  and  in- 
ferentially  from  what  Mr.  Bundy  has 
said  on  television,  one  is  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  building 
up  in  Thailand  primarily  a  complex  of 
airbases  for  use  in  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
and  apparently  secondarily  a  supporting, 
or  if  necessary  alternative,  military  sup¬ 
ply  and  logistics  base.  We  are  also 
helping  the  Thai  with  equipment  and 
training  to  control  their  insurgent  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  is  not  because  of  the  insur- 
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gency  that  we  have  30,000  troops  there. 
We  are,  I  gather  again  from  the  press, 
precluded  from  saying  all  this  because/ 
the  Thai  Government  has  asked  us  t6 
remain  silent,  and  we  have  agreed.  / 

Why  is  the  Thai  Government  so  in¬ 
sistent  on  this  point?  After  all,  in  1962 
we  sent  5,000  troops  to  Thailand  when 
a  Laotian  Communist  army  neared  the 
Thai  border.  At  that  time/ statements 
were  issued  by  President  Kennedy  and  by 
the  Thai  Government,  and  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  was  informed 
of  the  action  in  writing.  In  fact,  the 
Thai  Government  apparently  felt  it  im¬ 
portant  to  inform/the  Thai  people,  for 
the  Thai  statement,  issued  on  May  15, 
1962,  included /the  following  sentence: 

It  (the  stationing  of  United  States  forces 
in  Thailand )/  is  hereby  announced  to  the 
people  of  phailand  with  the  request  that 
they  cooperate  fully  with  the  Government 
in  the  firm  determination  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  freedom,  integrity,  indepen- 
denc/and  sovereignty  of  the  Thai  nation. 

/ 1  it  was  judicious  to  make  such  an 
official  public  statement  then,  why  is  it 
'undesirable  to  do  so  now? 

I  wish  that  I  knew  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  Thai  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister’s  reported  statement  at  the  United 
Nations  a  few  days  ago  that  Thailand 
had  not  asked  for  American  forces  to  be 
stationed  there  and  could,  if  necessary, 
do  without  them.  The  Thais,  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister  said  graphically,  “are  not 
hanging  on  to  your  GI’s  by  their  shirt- 
tails.” 

Another  element  that  may  explain — 
at  least  in  part — Thai  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  activities  in  Thailand  is  the  fact 
that  the  Thai  Government  may  feel  that 
the  Thai  people  would  react  adversely 
and  that  Thailand’s  political  stability 
would  be  affected.  For  Thailand  is  not 
the  politically  progressive  country  so 
many  say  it  is.  In  fact,  it  never  has  been. 
Until  the  early  1930’s,  Thailand — then 
known  as  Siam — had  been  for  centuries 
a  relatively  benign  monarchy.  In  1932, 
.a  group  of  young  military  officers  and 
aivil  servants  seized  power  and  Induced 
the  King  to  promulgate  the  first  Thai 
constitution.  A  legislature  was  estab¬ 
lished.  whose  members  were  appointed 
not  elected,  but  it  gained  little  of  the 
power  that  had  been  lost  by  the  King. 
Power  waednstead  generally  exercised  by 
a  shifting  \ligarchy  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  or  Cabinet,  composed  primarily 
of  leaders  of  «liques  in  the  Army,  the 
police  and  the  cWil  service. 

In  the  26  years \fter  the  coup  of  1932, 
there  were  26  separate  coups  and  the 
constitution  of  1932-Aa  modest  constitu¬ 
tion  at  best — was  inoperative  for  much 
of  this  time,  including  tnte years  of  World 
War  II  when  Siam,  a  reluctant  if  not 
unwilling  ally  of  Japan,  \as  under  a 
dictatorship.  \ 

In  1958,  Field  Marshal  Sarit  Fhanarat, 
commander  of  the  Thai  ArmeoSForces, 
seized  power.  He  abrogated  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  dissolved  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  banned  all 
political  parties  except  his  own  “Revolu- 
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,24  States  have  no  public  facilities  to 
care  rqr  them. 

Thetfe  really  is  not  a  single  community 
in  the  Nation  which  provides  an  acceptable 
standard  \f  services  for  its  mentally  ill  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  from  early  intervention  to 
social  restoration  in  the  home,  school  or 
community. 

These  facts  should  spur  us  on  to  mobilize 
all  of  our  resources  for  the  year  ahead — to 
provide  the  knowledge,  techniques  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  necessary  to  assure  the  well¬ 
being  and  mental  health  of  our  youth. 

In  its  1961  report,  th^Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Health  said  that 
it  had  not  studied  the  social  problems  of 
mental  illness  in  children  and  recommended 
that  this  be  done. 

Senator  Ribicoff  introduce cka  bill  in  the 
Senate  pro~iding  for  a  panel  ot.  advisors  to 
study  the  problems  of  children.  The  bill  also 
proposed  a  Nation-wide  program  of  services 
for  children  and  would  have  estabVished  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  develop,  com¬ 
munity  services  for  emotionaly  disturbccNchil- 
dren  or  children  who  were  in  danger  of' 
coming  emotionally  disturbed. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Hibicoff’s  per* 
jsistent  efforts,  the  Joint  Commission  on ' 
Mental  Health  of  Children  was  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Medicare  legislation  of  1965. 
This  Commission,  funded  by  a  grant  of 
$500,000  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  has  begun  a  two-year  task 
of  assessing  the  needs  for  treatment  of 
emotionally  disurbed  children  and  for  pre¬ 
ventive  mental  health  services. 

The  Commission,  which  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  many  different  professions 
ranging  from  psychiatrists,  educators,  social 
workers  and  psychologists,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Reginald  Lourie,  will  direct 
an  inter-disciplinary  study  of  the  mental 
health  problems  of  children. 

When  the  Commission  reports  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  we 
are  confident  that  the  report  will  make  fresh 
and  innovative  proposals  for  solving  some 
of  these  problems.  They  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound  basis  for  establishing  com¬ 
munity  ment:  1  health  services  to  meet  our 
children’s  needs. 

Action,  however,  can  be  taken  now  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
mentally  i’l  child. 

A  vast  opportunity  to  improve  mental 
health  services  for  children  has  been  opened 
up  through  Title  XIX.  Now  children  in 
low  income  families  can  be  given  psychiatric 
help,  psychological  testing  and  evaluation, 
and  follow-up  treatment.  Connecticut  is 
one  of  the  States  providing  a  full  range  oj 
these  services  under  its  Title  XIX  program 

The  newly  established  community  memal 
health  centers  can  serve  as  the  focal  rfoint 
for  new  approaches  and  to  coordinate  the 
services  for  children. 

They  can  experiment  with  new /facilities, 
skills,  new  kinds  of  progressionay/personnel, 
new  patterns  in  the  development  of  greatly 
needed  manpower.  They  can/help  provide 
the  means  to  reach  out  to  help  children  in 
their  homes  and  schools,  y They  can  assist 
the  traditional  social  systems  in  fostering 
the  good  development  oY children  and  come 
to  the  support  of  these  institutions  when 
healthy  development/ goes  astray.  Consul¬ 
tative  services  can  b/ made  available  through 
the  centers  to  the^eople  who  come  in  daily 
contact  with  tire  children — public  health 
nurses,  physiciAns,  pediatricians,  teachers, 
settlement  house  workers,  recreation  work¬ 
ers,  and  thy  courts.  The  center  can  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  basic  health  principles  to 
these  pei/ons  and  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
struct  fiheir  programs  in  ways  that  will 
strengthen  and  promote  the  child’s  mental 
healjn,  as  well  as  help  them  identify  chil- 
with  problems  and  engage  them  in  re- 
bilitation  and  correction  efforts. 


IV 

One  of  the  severest  limitations  on  our  na¬ 
tional  effort  is  the  health  manpower  short¬ 
age.  The  present  shortages  are  expected  to 
continue  in  health  personnel  categories.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  NIMH  survey  last  year  we  will 
need  between  120,000  and  125,000  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  major  mental  health  disci¬ 
plines  by  1975.  We  have  approximately 
65,000  of  these  professionals  at  the  present 
time. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  supply  of 
these  people,  as  we  have  already  begun  to  do 
under  several  programs  which  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  support  for  training  in  the 
health  field,  we  must  invent  and  create  new 
solutions  to  the  manpower  shortage.  We 
must  explore  the  use  of  new  types  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  new  approaches  to  the  delivery 
of  mental  health  services.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  an  untapped  reservoir  of 
manpower. 

We  can  make  far  more  use  of  the  nonpro¬ 
fessional  aide — one  who  can  bridge  the  social 
distance  between  the  skilled  professional  and 
those  who  come  for  help.  These  people  also 
can  free  the  professional  worker  from 
routine  tasks  to  do  the  work  for  which  he 
.was  trained. 

Vital  to  the  efforts  to  expand  our  Nation’s 
health  manpower,  is  the  Allied  Health  Pro-, 
fessions  Personnel  Training  Act  of  I960; 
introduced  by  Senator  Hill  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Staggers  (S.  3102  and  H.R.  13106). 
These  Bills  would  provide  a  three-yeai/ pro¬ 
gram  ofNgrants  for  the  training  oy  allied 
health  personnel — such  indispensable  health 
workers  as  X"raY  technicians,  medical  tech¬ 
nologists,  dentel  hygienists  and  Others. 

Construction^  and  improvement  grants 
patterned  after  those  now  available  to  the 
medical,  dental  and  allied  health  professions, 
under  the  HealthXProfesalons  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  and  tKmysing  schools,  under 
the  Nurses  Training  hsy,  would  be  available 
for  training  centers. 

Traineeships  assisting  \in  ^he  advanced 
training  of  allied/healthVprofessionals  to 
serve  as  teachers'  or  administrators  or,  to 
serve  in  fields  requiring  specialized  training, 
would  be  adnZnistered  through  grants  to 
training  centers. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  fW  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  methods  and  techniques. 

The  H/use  of  Representatives  unannnously 
passed/he  Staggers  bill  on  June  23,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take  similar 
actjon  soon  on  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
H? 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  help  us' 
'meet  the  critical  need  for  more  trained 
specialists  in  the  health  field. 

v 

I  see  no  limits  to  the  effective  and  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  our  public-private 
partnership  in  the  development  and  delivery 
of  health  services  in  the  next  few  years. 

These  services  must  and  should  be  com¬ 
munity-based  and  commuinty-operated,  but 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  prepared  to  give  a  larger  share  of 
support  to  communities  today  and  that  sup¬ 
port  will  increase. 

Currently  before  the  Congress,  for  example, 
is — the  “Compresensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966,” 
also  introduced  by  Senator  Hill  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Staggers  (S.  3008  and  H.R.  13197) . 

This  bill  embodies  a  major  health  legisla¬ 
tion  proposal  made  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  March  1  message  to  the  Congress  on 
health  and  legislation. 

This  bill  would  add  to  and  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  States  to  provide  public  health 
services — including  mental  health  services — • 
in  two  ways:  by  emphasizing  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  by  providing  funds  in 
such  a  way  that  health  resources  can  be 
used  flexibly  and  efficiently.  The  legisla¬ 


tion  would  provide  the  State  and  local  health/ 
departments  with  Federal  financial  support 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  provide  the 
leadership  and  coordination  that  is  urgently 
needed. 

You  who  are  about  to  bring  a  program 
of  mental  health  services  into  being  in  the 
Connecticut  Mental  Health  Center  will  soon 
be  able  to  begin  an  evaluation  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  new  national  mental  health  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  experience  will  benefit  all  of 
the  communities  in  Connecticut,  in  New 
England  and,  over  the  next  few  years,  In 
many  other  parts  of  this  Ration. 

/ 


MARGARET  E.  ADAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGSl  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  compliment  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Adams,  of  Baltimore,  for  the  fine  job  she 
is  doing  as  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association,  a  highly  im¬ 
portant/organization  in  Maryland’s  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Miss  Adams  is  known 
as  zyi  excellent  and  persistent  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  the  MSTA  is  fortunate  to 
I've  her  services.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
'Record  an  article  about  Miss  Adams 
published  in  the  November-December 
1965  issue  of  the  Maryland  Teacher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Meet  Your  Maryland  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  President 

Margaret  E.  Adams,  MSTA’s  president  for 
1965-66,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  educated 
in  the  Baltimore  schools,  at  Towson  State 
College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland.  She  is  the  second 
‘‘President  Adams”  in  the  history  of  MSTA, 
the  first,  Mary  A.  Adams,  also  of  Baltimore 
City,  having  served  as  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  1943.  (There  is  some  historical 
basis  for  assuming  that  ‘‘Adams”  is  a  very 
good  presidential  name  at  whatever  level  of 
endeavor  it  may  be  found.) 

If  past  achievement  is  a  criterion  of  future 
performance,  there  is  a  sound  basis  also  for 
assuming  that  MSTA’s  current  President 
Adams  will  serve  the  Association  well  in  her 
position  of  leadership.  In  her  local  associa¬ 
tion,  the  Public  School  Teachers  Association 
of  Baltimore  City,  Margaret  has  long  been 
known  as  a  person  who  gets  things  done  re¬ 
gardless  of  obstacles  or  discouragements. 
‘  5he  served  as  secretary  for  PSTA  for  eight 
y^ars,  as  chairman  of  the  Constitution  Re¬ 
vision  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  for  three  years.  Her 
work  With  the  Membership  Committee  was 
so  effective  that  she  was  chosen  as  chair¬ 
man  of  MSTA  Membership  Committee. 
In  this  position,  she  continued  to  show  out¬ 
standing  results  in  membership  increases, 
with  the  result  that  she  remained  as  MSTA’s 
Membership  Chairman  for  three  years,  de¬ 
spite  a  long-statyding  Association  policy  of 
one-year  terms  fV  most  committee  chair¬ 
men. 

Miss  Adams  has  als&ovorked  for  many  years 
with  the  Department  of  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  an  affiliated  department  of  MSTA,  serving 
as  secretary  and  as  president,  and  helping 
to  build  this  department\nto  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  units  in  the  MSTA 
structure.  Her  experience  in  'this  field  was 
recognized  by  her  appointmenf\to  the  Ar¬ 
rangements  Committee  which  hSd  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  arrangements  for  the 
Regional  Conference  of  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  held  in  Annapolisya  few 
years  ago. 

Our  new  president  has  also  had  wide'«c- 
perience  in  other  areas  of  Association  worV 
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for  she  has  been  active  in  the  Leadership 
Training  programs  on  both  the  local  and 
state  levels,  has  often  been  a  delegate  to 
the  MSTA  Representative  Assembly,  and  has 
attended  TBPS  Conferences  as  a  state  dele¬ 
gate.  She  served  two  years  as  a  member- 
at-large  to  t&e  MSTA  Executive  Board  be¬ 
fore  being  elected  second  vice-president  and 
then  president 

Margaret’s  teaching  career  began  in  Prince 
George's  County,  where  she  taught  for  three 
years  before  going  back  to  school  for  addi¬ 
tional  study.  Following  this,  she  began 
teaching  music  at  the  Arlington  Elementary 
School  in  Baltimore  City.  Vihe  explained  that 
this  was  a  departmental  set-up,  known  in 
those  days  as  a  “platoon”  School,  where,  in 
addition  to  music,  she  alscN.  taught  some 
subject  classes — arithmetic,  Spelling,  sci¬ 
ence — according  to  the  need 

After  two  years  at  Arlington,  Miss  Adams 
moved  to  the  Waverly  School,  where  she 
taught  physical  education  and  directed  the 
Glee  Club.  “Those  were  the  days  of  eirtrav- 
aganzas,”  she  said,  “and  the  Glee  Clul^ovas 
involved  in  all  of  them.”  When  asked  at>Vit 
other  extra  duties,  she  smiled  and  said, 
expect  I’ve  dabbled  in  every  exta-curriculaj 
activity  anybody  could  think  of  organizing 
in  an  elemenary  school — Junior  Red  Cross, 
Safety  Patrol,  Student  Council,  just  as  a 
sample.” 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  school  are 
not  Miss  Adams’  only  “extras,”  however,  for 
her  hobbies  include  music,  sewing,  garden¬ 
ing,  cooking,  and  travel.  “The  basic  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  I  don’t  have  enough  time  for 
any  of  them,”  she  said  wistfully  as  she  went 
on  to  say  that  her  “specialty  is  trying  out 
new  recipes  on  guests”  before  adding  them 
to  her  permanent  file. 

Civic  and  community  responsibilities  are 
not  taken  lightly  by  this  energetic  woman, 
either,  for  she  is  a  Past  Matron  of  the  Patter¬ 
son  Chapter,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  an  organ¬ 
izer  and  first  president  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa, 
an  honorary  sorority  for  teachers,  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma,  an  honorary 
academic  fraternity  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Third 
Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,  and,  for  many 
years,  taught  the  Women’s  Bible  Class,  and 
also  sang  in  the  choir.  Part  of  her  interest 
in  music  was  developed  during  these  years 
when  she  studied  voice  at  the  Peabody  In¬ 
stitute.  She  was  also  the  first  president  of 
the  Towsontown  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  this  organization. 

For  thirty  years,  Miss  Adams  spent  her 
summers  working  as  a  playground  supervisor 
for  the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

In  discussing  her  personal  philosophy  oj 
education,  Maggie,  as  she  is  known  to  her 
close  friends,  shows  her  deep  concern  Aor 
children:  “We  need  to  continue  our  efforts 
at  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  children 
at  all  levels — this  means  the  teacffer,  the 
administrator,  and  those  who  workffn  special 
fields.  I  believe  very  strongly  tha«  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  should  be  able  tp  work  more 
independently  with  children  yand  not  have 
to  stick  too  rigidly  with  the  .course  of  study. 
We  need  a  framework  in  Vhich  to  operate, 
of  course,  but  experienced/classroom  teachers 
should  have  the  freedmfe  to  try  new  ideas. 
Particularly  in  the  in  Mr  city  schools,  educa¬ 
tors  have  to  be  awa/e  that  the  role  of  the 
school  is  different  from  the  traditional  one, 
and  that  the  school  must  assume  greater 
responsibility  tat  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these ychildren  as  times  goes  on.  I 
see  the  innej/city  school  as  an  opportunity 
for  teachers/to  do  intensive  missionary  work.” 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con¬ 


tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  Senators  and  all  views  in 
respect  to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty],  during  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty,  that  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  Senator 
Clark  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received  (except  the  amend¬ 
ment  No.  937  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower], 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided ,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  and  provided 
that  quorum  calls  be  exempted  from  the  time 
allocated  above. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  two 
points.  First,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  ask  for  a 
short  quorum  call,  to  give  Senators 
notice. 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  order 
"of  procedure  is  to  be  a  little  different 
from  that  set  forth  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  We  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  will  be 
able  to  use  his  time  and  bring  the  debate 
on  his  amendment  to  a  conclusion;  but 
then,  free  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  will  speak,  and  then,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  will  take 
effect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  excluded 
from  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  amended  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  poverty  bill 
which  would  increase  membership  on  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  from  five  to  seven  members. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  President,  in  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  to  appoint  to  the  two 
additional  positions  persons  whose  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  evidences  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
not  been  represented  on  the  Commission. 

In  my  estimation,  Americans  of  Latin- 
American  heritage  have  not  received 
proper  representation  on  this  commis¬ 
sion  whose  duty  it  is  to  assure  that  all 
Americans  are  considered  for  hiring,  fir¬ 
ing,  and  promotion  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  qualifications,  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  EEOC  members,  and  by  ap¬ 
pointing  persons  to  the  Commission  who 
are  intimately  familiar  with  the  unique 
employment  problems  of  Americans  of 
Latin  heritage  the  EEOC  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  particular 
problems  of  racial  groups  much  in  need 
of  their  assistance,  but  up  to  this  time, 
neglected. 

I  believe  experience  has  shown  that  a 
five-member  EEOC  is  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  representatives  from  all 
such  specific  groups,  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  I  propose  that  Commission’s  mem¬ 
bership  be  expanded. 

My  amendment  states  that  one  addi¬ 
tional  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  3  years  and  another  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  I  do  this,  Mr.  President,  to 
provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  for  staggered  terms  for 
members  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  language  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows  is  inserted: 

In  making  appointments  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  President  shall  give  due  considera¬ 
tion,  among  other  reasonable  factors,  to 
whether  there  is  maximum  feasible  repre¬ 
sentation  provided  among  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  for  persons  of  all  various 
groups  throughout  our  Nation  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  the  services 
of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
day-to-day  employment  problems  of  the 
diverse  elements  in  our  heterogeneous 
society.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  note  that  I  voted 
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against  the  civil  rights  bill  which  cre¬ 
ated  this  Commission,  but  now  that 
the  Commission  is  in  existence  and  is 
operating,  I  think  it  should  operate 
equitably. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  “All  men  are 
created  equal.”  Well,  some  wag  has 
added  to  that,  “Yes,  but  some  are  more 
equal  than  others.” 

I  found  that  out  when  I  went  out  for 
the  basketball  team  when  I  was  in  school. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  is  that  the 
second  largest  minority  group  in  this 
country  is  not  being  given  equal  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  largest  minority  group. 

It  has  no  representation  on  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Therefore,  I  feel  there  is  an  obligation 
to  adopt  my  amendment  and  to  make 
legislative  history  which  will  make  it 
plain  it  is  our  intention  that  the  second 
largest  minority  group  in  this  country 
shall  be  represented. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  is 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  this  bill,  but  permission 
was  given  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
bring  it  up  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  giving  me 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  Senator,  but  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  and  should  not 
be  made  a  part  of  it.  This  amendment 
should  be  offered  to  the  basic  act  which 
created  the  Commission. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  aware  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill, 
but  we  would  not  be  shattering  any 
precedents  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 
because  it  was  not  germane  to  the  bill, 
because  it  has  been  done  before  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions.  I  may  state  that  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  addressed  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  bill  to  which  to  offer  the  amendment, 
and  which  I  would  prefer  to  do,  but  that 
bill  has  not  been  considered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  There  have  been  no  hearings. 
Therefore,  I  think  that,  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  a  germane  amendment,  this  is 
an  appropriate  bill  to  which  to  offer  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  rush  of  con¬ 
sidering  legislation  and  the  lateness  of 
the  session.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  offered  to  the  bill.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  millions  of  Spanish- 
Americans  who  should  be  represented. 
They  are  not  represented.  They  strongly 
feel  that  they  should  be  represented  on 
this  Commission. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  we  would  be  shatter¬ 
ing  no  precedents  if  we  considered  non- 
germane  amendments.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  most  of  the  nongermane 
amendments  come  from  the  other  side  of 


the  aisle.  But  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we 
like  to  think  we  proceed  in  a  more  orderly 
manner. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  because  that 
side  is  in  the  majority.  If  the  worm  ever 
turns,  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
might  resort  to  the  same  device. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless,  this 
amendment  does  not  belong  in  this  act. 

Proceeding  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  is  quite  correct  in 
the  position  which  it  takes;  that  is,  that 
membership  on  this  Commission  should 
not  be  representative  of  specific  minority 
groups.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  provides  that  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  selected  because 
they  are  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
women,  American  Indians,  or  members  of 
any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  my  amendment  does 
not  specifically  propose  to  place  on  the 
Commission  any  member  of  Spanish - 
American  background,  but  I  am  making 
legislative  history  and  saying  that  this  is 
what  we  expect  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  this  legislative  history.  I  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
that  requires  the  appointment  to  the 
Commission  of  Spanish-Americans,  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  makes  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  he  wants  to  increase 
the  Commission  in  order  that  there  will 
be  appointed  a  particular  minority  group 
member.  This  is  the  first  effort  to  create 
such  a  situation  and  it  is  unsound. 

Such  commissions  should  be  composed 
of  American  citizens  without  regard  to 
color,  racial  origin,  or  sex.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  step  backward  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  desires. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  proposal 
would  give  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  a  larger  member¬ 
ship  as  compared  with  memberships  of 
other  quasi-judicial  commissions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The" 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  , 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes. 

Thus,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission,  which  has  a  total  of 
314  employees  and  a  budget  of  $5.2  mil¬ 
lion  is,  relatively  speaking,  in  terms  of 
Federal  agencies,  a  small  operation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  4,487  employees,  and  a  budget  of 
$129,160,000,  has  a  membership  of  only 
3  Commissioners. 

I  could  go  down  the  list  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  each  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  the  membership  Is  no  greater 
than  the  present  membership  of  the 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  list  showing  the  names  of  the 
quasi- judicial  agencies,  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  budget,  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Agency 

Em¬ 

ployees 

Budget 

Member¬ 

ship 

EEOC.... 

314 

$5,  200, 000 
129, 160, 000 
12, 000, 000 
17, 338,  600 
14, 000,  000 
14, 000,  000 
27,  759, 000 
30,  442,  000 
17,  250,  000 

5 

CSC . 

4, 487 
839 

3 

CAB _ _ 

5 

FCC _ 

1,558 

1, 179 

7 

FPC . 

5 

FTC . . . 

1, 141 

2,382 
2,343 
1,  412 

5 

ICC. . 

11 

NLRB.  ..... 

5 

SEC . . 

5 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  presently  one 
vacancy  on  the  Commission.  There  will 
be  another  one  next  year.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas  that 
he  is  making  his  views  known  and  that 
his  course  of  action  should  be  to  bring 
home  to  the  President,  who  makes  these 
appointments,  and  to  the  Senate  which 
confirms  them,  that  when  these  two  va¬ 
cancies  are  filled  they  be  filled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  background  of  which  he 
speaks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  present  members  of 
the  Commission  are  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man,  white,  and  of  Jewish  faith;  Luther 
Holcomb,  white,  of  Protestant  faith; 
Aileen  Hernandez,  a  Negro  woman,  of 
Protestant  faith — the  name  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  affiliation  with  the  back¬ 
ground,  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
now  speaks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Hernandez  is  married  to  a  citizen  of  Latin 
American  background,  but  citizens  of 
that  background  do  not  consider  that 
proper  representation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fourth  member  of 
the  Commission,  Samuel  Jackson,  is  a 
Negro  and  the  fifth  spot  is  vacant. 

I  would  think  that  putting  this  amend¬ 
ment  into  the  law  would  be  an  inappro¬ 
priate  way  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

Surely  we  want  to  avoid  using  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  special  interest  group  as  a 
criterion  for  selecting  members  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  regulatory  agencies.  This 
is  the  hard  rock  on  which  my  objection 
to  the  amendment  is  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
very  candid.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  civil  rights  .bill — and  I  think  the  pri¬ 
mary  thrust  behind  it — was  really  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  Negro,  who  has  been 
more  discriminated  against  than  any 
other  minority  group  in  this  country. 
Let  us  be  candid  further:  It  is  not  coin¬ 
cidental  that  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Negroes. 
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The  fact  does  remain  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  not  represented  on  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com¬ 
mission.  They  are  the  second  largest  mi¬ 
nority  group  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  should  be  represented. 
I  know  we  included  religion  and  sex  and 
everything  else,  but  there  is  very  little 
discrimination  in  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  creed.  I  do  not  even  know  how 
to  define  the  term  “creed.”  There  is 
very  little  discrimination  in  this  country 
on  the  basis  of  religion;  and  there  is  very 
little  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
except  some  archaic  laws  that  still  dis¬ 
criminate  against  women.  But  there 
certainly  is  considerable  discrimination 
against  our  Latin  American  citizens;  no¬ 
body  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
problems  of  our  Latin  American  citizens 
except  people  who  are  members  of  that 
particular  ethnic  group. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  normally  has  five 
members,  as  do  various  of  the  other  com¬ 
missions,  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — which  has  seven,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

But  those  five-member  commissions, 
and  others,  deal  with  specific  types  of 
business  or  trade  or  professional  activity. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  multifarious  sub¬ 
ject  when  we  talk  about  civil  rights  and 
discrimination.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  various  kinds  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  various  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  I  think  they 
should  be  as  well  represented  as  possible. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  mandatory  that 
we  expand  the  membership  of  this  com¬ 
mission  to  allow  for  a  broader  base  of 
representation.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  American  Indians  to  be 
represented,  because  American  Indians 
are  discriminated  against  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  too,  and  they  have  some  very  special 
problems. 

Certainly,  however,  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  United  States 
should  be  represented  on  the  commis¬ 
sion;  and  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
make  the  commission  broad  enough  to 
include  a  broad-based  representation  is 
to  increase  the  membership.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  must  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  unsound 
administratively,  and  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take. 

There  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Commission. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  should  make 
his  representation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  suggest  that  that 
vacancy  be  filled  by  a  Mexican- Ameri¬ 
can.  There  will  be  another  vacancy  next 
year.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it;  not  by 
tacking  a  nongermane  amendment  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  as  much  time 
on  the  bill  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  make  this  request  except  that 
an  unusual  circumstance  has  developed. 


BIGHORN  CANYON  NATIONAL  REC¬ 
REATION  AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  S.  491. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
491)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  in  order  to  provide  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
proposed  Yellowtail  Reservoir  and  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  thereto  in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  for  preservation  of  the  scenic,  scientific 
and  historic  features  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  waters,  there  is 
hereby  established  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Area  to  comprise  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
“Proposed  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area”,  LNPMW-010A-BC,  November 
1964,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the 
^National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
iterior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  approv: 
of  ohis  Act,  the  Secretary  ofthe  Interior  slyftl 
pubfteh  in  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed/ae- 
scriptfSn  of  the  boundaries  of  the  area  vrhich 
shall  encompass,  to  the  extent  praoncable, 
the  landsRand  waters  shown  on  the/Urawing 
referred  toSin  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  subsequently  make  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  boundary  of  tfie  area,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  2(b)  of 
this  Act,  by  publication  of  /n  amended  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation, \ufchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  fun<£<\exchange,  or  other¬ 
wise,  lands  and  intenestNji  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  th^area.  \The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  acquire,  by  any  of  the 
above  methodsVnot  to  exceed  ten  acres  of 
land  or  interest  therein  outsid\of  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  thar  area  in  the  viciniW  of  Lovell, 
Wyoming,  /or  development  and  \use,  pur¬ 
suant  to  sfuch  special  regulations  ak  he  may 
promulgate,  as  a  visitor  contact  station  and 
admiiystrative  site.  In  the  exercise  V  his 
exchange  authority  the  Secretary  may  accept 
titly  to  any  non-Federal  property  within  rhe 
apea  and  convey  in  exchange  therefor  an) 
ierally  owned  property  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Property  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac¬ 
cept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor 
in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged.  Any 
property  or  interest  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Montana  or  the  State  of  Wyoming 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  within 
the  recreation  area  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  tribal  mountain  lands 
or  any  other  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
of  Montana  shall  be  included  within  the  rec¬ 
reation  area  unless  requested  by  the  council 
of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  lands  so  included 
may  be  developed  and  administered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable 
to  the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limita¬ 
tion  specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  (I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop  and  operate  water-based  recreational 


facilities,  including  landing  ramps,  boat¬ 
houses,  and  fishing  facilities,  along  that 
part  of  the  shoreline  of  Yellowtail  Reservoir 
which  is  adjacent  to  lands  comprising 
Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Any  such  jvfrt 
so  developed  shall  be  administered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to 
the  recreation  area,  subject  to  anyvfimlta- 
tions  specified  by  the  tribal  councU*'and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  Any  revenues  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  operation  of  sufch  facilities 
may  be  retained  by  the  Crow  Itfuian  Tribe. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
“shoreline”  means  that  land  which  borders 
both  Yellowtail  Reservoipr  and  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  reservoir 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  facilities 
referred  to  in  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  ^secretary  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  with 
the  other  purnflses  of  the  Yellowtail  Reser¬ 
voir  project  so  that  it  will  in  his  judgment 
best  provider  (1)  for  public  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  benefits,  (2)  for  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific/nistoric,  and  other  values  contrib¬ 
uting  tof public  enjoyment,  and  (3)  for  man¬ 
agement,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  renew- 
ableyr natural  resources  in  a  manner  that 
promotes,  or  is  compatible  with,  and  does 
st  significantly  impair,  public  recreation 
&nd  conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
’  toric,  or  other  values  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service 
and  such  statutory  authorities  otherwise 
available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Montana 
or  Wyoming  to  the  extent  applicable,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wild¬ 
life  management,  or  public  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  except  that  nothing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shali  impair  the  rights  under  other  law 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  its  members  to  hunt 
and  fish  on  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  that  are 
included  in  the  recreation  area,  or  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  hunt 
and  fish  under  section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of 
vJuly  15,  1958.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
Regulations  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Gams  Department  or  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  F^h  Commission. 

Sec.  \  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $355,000  for  the 
acquisition,  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
pursuant  to'Uiis  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  thK.  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  491,  with  an 
amendment,  whicr\I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Ci.eck.  On  page  3. 
line  6,  after  the  word Ndonation",  to 
strike  the  period  and  insert  “or  ex¬ 
change.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^ 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my'' 
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iator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
to  Ms  colleague  [Mr.  McGee],  and  to  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  for  the  fine 
work  me  three  of  them  have  performed 
in  getting  this  most  important  bill,  which 
will  be  orSsuch  great  benefit  to  our  two 
States,  passed,  and  in  having  added  to 
it  the  amenament  which  will  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  wHl  become  law  before  this 
session  completes  its  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSONS^  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  \  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yielorthe  Senator  from 
Wyoming  as  much  timers  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguisrted  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  once  aka  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  S.  491,  a  sill  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Wyoming  anayMon- 
tana.  His  bull-dog  tenacity  has  Nam 
prevailed. 

As  suggested  by  the  majority  lead* 
it  is  imperative  that  this  bill  receive  th< 
approval  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Otherwise  the  bill  is  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress  and  received  pass¬ 
age  in  the  Senate  but  failed  to  pass  the 
House.  This  bill  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  in  this  Congress  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  February  9,  1965,  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Report  No.  64.  On  February  10,  1965, 
it  passed  the  Senate.  A  companion  bill 
H.R.  2778  was  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Jim  Battin,  of  Montana,  in  the 
House  and  passed  the  House  September 
1\  1966.  However,  the  House  included 
certain  amendments  concerning  the 
aquisition  of  State-owned  lands.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  House  passed  S.  491,  as 
amended,  in  lieu  of  the  previously  passed 
Battin  bill. 

We  now  consider  S.  491  again  to  accept 
the  compromise  language  as  suggested 
by  our  majority  leader.  This  language 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  offices 
of  the  four  Senators  from  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  leaders  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives,  principally  Congressman  Batt 
S.  491  as  amended  by  us  here  will  ttfen 
go  back  to  the  House  for  identical 
amendment.  The  bill  will  then  iVready 
for  the  President’s  signature  aiyl  can  at 
long  last  be  made  law. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  consic 
the  amendment  as  suggest/ 
jority  leader. 


by 


favorably 
the  ma- 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea”;  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [RJr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachsuetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  presented  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  273  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 


Aiken 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Case 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Montoya 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

NAYS— 39 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brewster 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Eryin 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Moss 

Tydings 

Harris 

Muskie 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Allott 

Griffin 

McIntyre 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Church 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Dominick 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McGee 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Tower’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we 
commence,  now,  with  debate  on  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  law  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  designed  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  our  Nation.  As  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  which  considered  the 
pending  bill,  I  wish  to  make  some  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks. 

First  of  all,  all  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  and,  indeed,  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  our  parent  committee,  are  always 
most  agreeable  to  work  with  on  this  leg¬ 
islation  or  any  other.  The  bill  and  its 
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subject  matter  lend  themselves  to  en¬ 
couragement  of  short  tempers  and  efforts 
to  assure  that  no  State  will  be  short¬ 
changed  when  the  money  is  handed  out. 
Even  so,  Mr.  President,  these  built-in 
problems  have  not  caused  undue  strain 
among  our  membership,  and  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  little  more  than 
idle  chatter  to  blame  our  spiraling  in¬ 
flation  entirely  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Certainly  that  war  is  costly,  and  those 
bills  must  be  paid.  There  has  been, 
however,  precious  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  Last  Wednesday  I  wrote  to 
the  President  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
have  the  support  of  the  administration 
in  our  efforts  to  help  stem  the  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral.  I  should  like  to  read  that 
letter  to  the  Senate,  since  it  is  so  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money  authorized  by  our 
committee  in  the  pending  bill : 

September  28, 1966. 

The  President, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Several  times  re¬ 
cently  you  have  expressed  fear  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  was  in  danger  of  overheating. 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  a 
very  real  and  present  danger.  For  the  rag¬ 
ing  fires  of  Inflation  are  destroying  the  value 
of  our  savings,  consuming  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  dollars  and  belching  the  black 
smoke  of  sky-rocketing  interest  rates  over 
the  torrid  flames  of  spiraling  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  consumer  goods. 

That  you  are  fully  cognizant  of  what  is 
happening  Is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  your  key  advisers  are  beginning  to 
indicate  the  need  for  a  general  tax  Increase 
(presumably  after  the  November  elections) 
unless  there  are  substantial  reductions  In 
federal  spending. 

If  the  need  for  reducing  cash  flow  into 
the  economy  via  public  sector  programs  is 
indeed  pressing,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  I 
respectfully  suggest  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
timely  opportunity  to  exercise  restraint 
while  not  sacrificing  the  benefits  from  pro¬ 
grams  previously  funded,  now  in  operation 
and  having  widespread  popular  appeal. 

But,  Mr.  President,  you  seem  to  have  been 
saying  that  funds  for  such  projects  as  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  the  School  Milk 
Program,  Payments  to  School  Districts,  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Programs,  various  Health  and 
Medical  Programs,  including  heart  and  can¬ 
cer  research,  and  many  other  programs  too 
numerous  to  mention  should  either  be 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether, 
and  that  the  money  thereby  saved  should  be 
used  to  fund  new  or  relatively  new  and  un¬ 
tried  programs  which  some  of  your  aides 
advocate.  And  the  only  option,  or  so  it  is 
said,  is  that  if  Congress  insists  on  keeping 
programs  it  believes  have  served  our  citizens 
well  it  must  also  accept  the  new  proposals 
and  the  people  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  either 
through  higher  taxes  or  rampant  inflation 
or  both. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  you  nor  the  Con¬ 
gress  wishes  to  be  confronted  with  these 
alternatives  so  perhaps  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  President  and  the  Congress  “to  come 
and  reason  together”  in  the  hope  that  mean¬ 
ingful  compromises  can  be  reached. 

Before  bringing  this  already  too  long  letter 
to  a  close  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  3164  which  author¬ 
izes  funds  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  Committee  during  the  final  mark-up 
seemed  determined  to  report  the  bill  at  any 
cost  (no  pun  intended)  and  the  final  au¬ 
thorizations  totaled  $2,496,000,000.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  $746,000,000  above 
your  budget  request. 


Inasmuch  as  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  already  gone  it  seemed  wholly 
logical  to  reduce  the  authorizations  by  25%. 
This  would  have  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  $624,000,000  and  still  left  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  $122,000,000  above  the  budget  request. 
But  when  I  proposed  the  amendment  it  was 
summarily  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the 
matter  rests.  As  you  know.  I  share  some¬ 
thing  of  your  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
America’s  poor.  To  be  effective  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  have  funds  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  underprivileged  children 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Some  functions  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are 
useful  and  constructive,  but  others  are  ill- 
conceived  or  poorly  administered  or  carry 
cost  factors  which  cannot  be  justified. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  program 
should  be  reviewed  in  its  entirety  and  in 
much  greater  detail  than  was  possible  this 
year. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
nothing  approaching  the  funding  authorized 
by  the  Committee  can  possibly  be  spent 
wisely  or  effectively  during  the  balance  of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

If  you  share  this  view  and  are  seriously 
concerned  with  current  budgetary  prob¬ 
lems,  I  hope  very  much  that  the  full  weight 
of  your  influence  and  prestige  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  order  that  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  funding  can  be  effectuated. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  full  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Winston  Prouty. 

Now  a  few  remarks  on  the  bill  itself. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  now 
knows,  indeed,  as  anyone  who  is  even 
slightly  interested  .in  the  legislation 
knows,  our  committee  reported  a  measure 
which  totals  in  authorizations  $2,496  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  period  of  less  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  year — for  a  9-month  period  of 
time.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  authorizing 
for  this  war  on  poverty,  and  with  pre¬ 
cious  little  effort  to  be  selective  of  the 
more  worthwhile  programs,  at  the  rate  of 
$3,328  million  per  year.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  almost  twice  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1967.  It  is  also  only  a  little  bit  less  than 
twice  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  shall  not  say  that  our  committee  has 
acted  irresponsibly.  I  do  think  though, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  committee  has 
acted  with  little  regard  for  the  poor 
against  whom  the  present  undeniable  in¬ 
flation  operates  most  noticeably.  With 
the  cost  of  living  index  up  during  August 
more  sharply  than  during  any  month  in 
9  years,  and  with  real  wages  after  taxes 
having  actually  declined  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1966,  $800  million  addi¬ 
tional  money  in  the  poverty  bill  is  pre¬ 
cious  little  solace  for  America’s  poor. 
Whatever  little  help  this  extra  money 
might  be  among  the  Nation’s  poor  will 
be  flooded  over  by  the  further  infla¬ 
tionary  effect  of  the  spending  for  experi¬ 
ment  inherent  in  this  bill.  While  our 
hearts  might  prove  generous,  our  heads 
will  have  told  us  that  our  generosity  will 
actually  exist  only  in  the  press  and  in 
our  campaign  leaflets.  The  poor  will 
have  been  foiled  again. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  money  in  this  bill,  over  and  above 
the  administration  request,  is  for  pro¬ 
grams,  the  substance  of  which,  I  venture 
to  say  without  fear  of  serious  challenge, 
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is  presently  unknown  to  anyone  at  pov¬ 
erty  headquarters;  indeed,  probably  not 
to  anyone  else. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  programs  for 
which  no  request  had  been  made  by  the 
administration — indeed,  I  suspect,  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg¬ 
et  had  made  no  commitment;  indeed,  had 
most  probably  counseled  against  were 
singularly  successful  in  being  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  the  amount  of  au¬ 
thorization  seemed  to  be  of  only  minor 
consequence.  And  through  it  all,  the 
ubiquitous  poverty  officials,  not  being  re¬ 
quired  to  say  “yes,  OEO  can  use  the 
money’’  nevertheless,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  quick  little  grin  left  with 
the  committee  what  might  very  well  have 
been  an  intended  impression  that  yes, 
poverty  would  like  very  much  to  have 
any  amount  for  whatever  purpose  is  the 
committee’s  pleasure,  without  regard  to 
the  old  Simon  Legree  of  our  melodrama — 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware,  as  I 
know  everyone  else  is,  that  OEO  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  agency  that  likes  to  think 
of  itself  as  an  innovator,  as  a  sort  of 
“think”  factory  from  which  come  glam¬ 
orous,  imaginative  and  hopeful  ideas  for 
assistance  to  the  poor.  I  am  not  at  all 
sold  on  it  as  an  action  agency;  it  still 
has  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  those  programs  which  it  has  devised, 
to  accomplish  its  supposed  reason  for 
existence.  It  is  a  pilot  agency,  a  demon¬ 
stration  group.  It  therefore  certainly 
does  not  need  $2.5  billion  to  function  for 
a  9-month  period.  Although  the  pov¬ 
erty  officials — our  committee  apparently 
cannot, operate  without  them  constantly 
in  the  committee  room  during  executive 
sessions — at  one  point  there  were  no  less 
than  13  of  them — more,  even,  than  com¬ 
mittee  and  Senator’s  personal  staff  mem¬ 
bers  combined — minimized  the  idea  that 
there  are  only  9  months  to  go  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  that  they  had  revised  their  fig¬ 
ures  to  satisfy  themselves  that  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  is  really  only  9  months’  worth  of 
poverty  money,  I  have  no  doubt  whatso¬ 
ever  that  they  would  not  have  dared,  in¬ 
deed  even  have  dreamed  of  coming  into 
our  committee  in  June  to  testify  that  for 
the  full  year  1967,  their  “revised”  esti¬ 
mates  would  have  shown  that  the  poverty 
program  would  simply  have  collapsed  un¬ 
less  we  authorized  $3.3  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  face  of  a  $1,750  billion  request  by 
the  administration.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  “tacit”  assent  by  the  poverty  offi¬ 
cials  to  these  vast  increases  in  dollars, 
without  any  demonstration  of  need,  or  of 
hearings  on  the  subject,  is  made  only  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  would  not  be  well  advised  to  get 
its  own  house  in  order  and  learn  before¬ 
hand  just  to  what  extent  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  it  when  they  conduct  a  fund 
drive  out  of  hearing  of  the  public  in 
the  normally  sacrosanct  privacy  of  a 
Senate  committee.  The  administration 
would  do  well  to  speak  with  only  one 
mouth  or  at  least  only  one  side  of  a  single 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  remarked  about 
the  “think  factory”  nature  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  offices.  It  apparently  likes 
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to  experiment  with  new  ideas.  That  is 
a  commendable  practice,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  one  of  the  largest  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  Government  for  pilot 
and  demonstration  projects.  Think  it 
can  surely  do,  and  those  thoughts  have 
indeed  produced  some  commendable  re¬ 
sults.  But  it  can  do  a  much  more  com¬ 
mendable  job  with  the  funds  which  the 
administration  requested. 

There  are  many  good  ideas  coming 
from  OEO,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
development,  I  think  that  poverty  offi¬ 
cials  are  being  modest  when  they  say 
they  can  use  practically  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
However,  Mr.  President,  nothing  has 
seemed  to  me  more  unrealistic,  nothing 
appears  more  ostrich-like  than  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  well-intentioned  pov¬ 
erty  officials  in  seculsion  with  our  com¬ 
mittee.  And,  I  regret  to  say,  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  illusory  than  the  ac¬ 
tion  by  our  committee  in  reporting  this 
bill  with  authorizations  to  the  tune  of 
$750  million  above  the  administration 
request.  I  think  floor  action  on  thi§ 
bill  will  demonstrate  that  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation  deserve  better  than 
a  bill  with  high  sounding  phrases  and 
naive  good  intentions.  They  deserve  help 
with  fighting  inflation,  with  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  they 
have  and  can  earn.  They  are  entitled 
to  action  by  the  Senate  and  Congress 
which  will  enhance  the  economic  climate 
in  which  this  war  on  poverty  can  be 
fought.  They  do  not  deserve  action  by 
the  Senate  which  will  sink  them  further 
in  the  mire  of  economic  hardship  and 
futility  during  the  approaching  winter 
months. 

'  They  should  not  have  to  look  forward 
to  a  winter  of  desperation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  next  year,  a  long  hard  look — in 
depth — will  be  taken  by  our  committee 
on  all  aspects  of  the  w,ar  on  poverty  and 
its  administration  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  That  is  a  fine  idea, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  committee 
will  begin  this  study  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  convenes  in  January. 

The  hope  of  this  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  poverty  law,  has  caused  me 
to  decide  not  to  offer  major  substantive 
changes  in  the  law  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  we  do  not  make  substantive  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  poverty  law,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  help 
the  poor  of  this  Nation.  We  can,  indeed 
we  must,  strain  every  legislative  muscle 
that  we  have  to  check  the  adverse  effects 
of  inflation  on  our  Nation’s  poor.  We 
can  do  this  only  through  restraint  on 
Federal  spending.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  acting  with  responsibility  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  singularly 
most  effective  bill  we  can  pass  to  help 
fight  the  war  on  poverty,  is  one  which 
will  most  surely  head  off  any  future 
acceleration  in  the  current  inflationary 
spiral.  - — 

It  is  with  the  poor  in  mind  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  weigh  amendments 
which  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  purely  technical  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  may  be  read,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  38,  line  2,  to  strike 
out  “1501”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“1502.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  a  typographical 
error.  I  have  cleared  it  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyL 
There  is  no  controversy  about  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Vermont  willing 
to  yield  back  his  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
35  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President — 

Laws — 

Said  Lord  Acton — 

should  be  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  those  for  whom  misgovernment 
means  not  stinted  luxuries  and  mortified 
pride,  but  want  and  pain,  and  degradation 
and  risk  to  their  lives  and  to  their  children’s 
souls. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  be  tested 
against  that  prescription  of  an  English 
Tory. 

This  week  America  will  test  itself 
against  its  own  dream — a  nation  in 
which  all  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  of 
democracy. 

It  is  not  the  first  such  test,  nor  will 
it  be  the  last. 

But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
test  this  year  of  whether  we  as  a  nation, 
we  as  individuals,  mean  what  we  say 
about  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act — the 
war  on  poverty — is  not  perfect. 

No  one — not  its  administrators,  not  its 
stanchest  defenders — contends  that  it 
cannot  be,  or  should  not  be,  improved  in 
many  significant  respects. 


Nor  is  it  the  only  Government  program 
which  in  some  way  is  addressed  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

There  are  job-training  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

There  are  programs  for  education  and 
welfare  and  health  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
are  housing  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

And  there  are  private  efforts,  in  every 
State  and  city  in  the  Nation,  which  help 
poor  people  in  a  myriad  of  ways. 

But  the  war  on  poverty  is  unique. 

The  war  on  poverty,  like  it  or  not,  is 
the  single  outstanding  commitment  this 
Nation  has  made  to  the  principle  that 
poverty  must  be  abolished. 

Not  just  that  fathers  shall  not  be  with¬ 
out  jobs,  and  children  without  education, 
and  mothers  without  medical  care — 
though  it  is  all  of  these. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  every  American 
shall  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
make  a  life  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
children — and  the  same  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  government  of  his  city  and 
State  and  country,  the  same  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  great  enterprises  of  Amer¬ 
ican  public  life. 

Long  ago  the  ideals  of  this  program 
were  set  forth  by  John  Adams. 

“The  poor  man’s  conscience  is  clear,” 
he  wrote,  “yet  he  is  ashamed.” 

He  feels  himself  out  of  the  sight  of 
others,  groping  in  the  dark. 

Mankind  takes  no  notice  of  him. 

He  rambles  and  wanders  unheeded. 

In  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  at  church,  in 
the  market,  he  is  in  as  much  obscurity 
as  he  would  be  in  a  garret  or  a  cellar. 

He  is  not  disapproved,  censured,  or 
reproached;  he  is  only  not  seen.  To  be 
wholly  overlooked  and  to  know  it,  are 
intolerable. 

If  Crusoe  on  his  island  had  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  certainty  that  he 
should  never  again  see  the  face  of  man, 
would  he  ever  open  a  volume? 

This  is  the  legislation — this  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  declaration — that  the  poor  of  America 
are  not  ignored,  not  forgotten — that  we 
are  willing  to  see  them,  and  hear  them 
and  act  with  them  to  help  them  help 
themselves,  to  be  active  and  productive 
citizens,  and  not  passive  recipients  of 
whatever  is  left  over  from  our  riches. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Few  would  propose  to  eliminate  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

All  that  is  proposed  is  that  we  limit 
this  authorization  to  the  figure  proposed 
in  the  President’s  budget — that  we  au¬ 
thorize  a  total  of  $1.75  billion,  rather 
than  the  $2.5  billion  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

These  are  difficult  times,  it  is  said. 

We  have  a  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  said. 

We  have  a  threat  of  inflation,  interest 
rates  are  too  high,  the  stock  market  is 
tumbling. 

We  must  not  spend  too  much. 

This  is  a  legitimate  question:  Why 
spend  more  than  the  President  has  re¬ 
quested? 

The  answer  comes  from  other  ques¬ 
tions  : 
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What  is  the  need? 

What  will  the  committee  authoriza¬ 
tion  do  which  the  President’s  budget  will 
not  do? 

The  committee  has  added  $746  million 
to  the  administration  request. 

The  major  elements  in  the  addition 
are:  $196  million  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  $150  million  for  special  im¬ 
pact  programs  in  high  concentration  of 
poverty  areas;  $200  million  for  Head¬ 
start  programs;  $100  million  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  centers  in  poverty  areas ; 
$100  million  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

These  increases  are  overwhelmingly 
directed  to  the  needs  of  young  people. 

They  were  added  to  the  bill  because 
the  committee  found — as  all  of  us  know — 
that  the  condition  of  poor  young  people 
in  this  country  is  a  national  disgrace 
and  a.  profound  national  danger. 

The  evidence  is  all  around  us : 

Sunday,  for  example,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  young  Negroes — 
who  are  poor  in  far  greater  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  white  young  peo¬ 
ple — also  fail  the  simple  Armed  Forces 
qualification  test  in  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion. 

Sixty-seven  point  five  percent  of  all 
Negro  youth  fail  the  test— 67.5  percent 
are  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces  on 
mental  grounds  alone. 

Whites  fail  this  test,  too — nearly  20 
percent. 

The  significance  of  the  difference,  of 
course,  is  not  that  poor  youth  of  one  race 
or  another  deserve  greater  help. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  them 
all  do  better.  But  the  statistics  do  show, 
if  we  needed  such  evidence,  that  we  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  allow  our  youth  to  languish 
in  poverty,  unfit  to  serve  the  country, 
unable  to  help  themselves  or  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  certain  to  be  a  burden  on  society 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

And  these  young  men  are  willing  to 
serve  their  country — despite  their  depri¬ 
vation  and  the  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  harshness  that  their  parents  and 
their  parents’  parents  have  faced  in  this 
country  in  our  society.  Negroes,  11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population,  suffer  22  percent 
of  all  combat  deaths  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

To  allow  these  conditions  to  continue 
is  to  court  certain  danger,  as  well. 

In  the  last  few  months,  almost  every 
major  city  has  seen  terrible  outbreaks  of 
violence — senseless,  terrible  rioting,  the 
police  forces  of  a  dozen  major  cities  un¬ 
able  to  cope  unaided  with  it. 

Who  are  the  rioters? 

Where  do  they  come  from,  why  do  they 
riot? 

Our  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study 
comes  from  the  Governor’s  Commission 
To  Study  the  Watts  Rioting,  headed  by 
Mr.  John  McCone,  the  former  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  man  I 
believe  who  justifiably  commands  the 
wholehearted  respect  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  McCone  Commission  found  that 
the  riots  were  caused,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  by  the  terrible  frustration  and 
alienation  of  the  young  Negroes  of  the 
impoverished  ghetto. 
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The  typical  rioter  was  17,  from  a  fa¬ 
therless  home,  unemployed,  out  of  school, 
without  any  hope  for  the  future — the 
typical  rioter,  the  typical  dropout,  the 
typical  Armed  Forces  rejectee. 

Do  we  realize  that  there  are  in  our 
major  cities,  over  500,000  such  youth? 

Can  we  comprehend  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  are  literally  lost  to  our 
sight — that  they  are  uncounted  by  the 
census,  unseen  by  the  unemployment 
statistics,  not  on  the  school  rolls,  simply 
drifting  about  our  cities  waiting  for  an 
explosion  to  happen — or  to  make  that 
explosion  happen? 

Seventeen  percent  of  all  Negro  teen¬ 
agers  are  uncounted  by  the  census — 
indeed,  even  in  the  prime  working  age 
group,  30  to  34,13  percent  are  uncounted. 

Our  society  now  has  no  use,  no  func¬ 
tion,  for  these  people. 

Employers  do  not  hire  them ;  the 
schools  have  no  place  for  them;  the 
Army  rejects  them. 

They  are  for  all  the  world  like  so  many 
starlings  or  spent  matches,  there  but  un¬ 
seen — until,  on  occasion,  they  riot. 

We  all  see  them  then. 

Last  month,  the  Labor  Department  re¬ 
ported  that  950,000  new  jobs  were  created 
for  teenagers  in  the  last  year. 

But  only  33,000 — about  3  percent — 
went  to  Negroes. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  that 
“they  just  don’t  have  the  connections.” 

Nor  do  they — connections  to  education 
or  jobs  or  family. 

That  is  what  the  committee  is  trying 
to  remedy. 

First,  the  committee  bill  tries  to  con¬ 
nect  them  to  education. 

There  are  3  million  children  of  poor 
families  in  the  United  States  just  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  3  and  5. 

Children  of  poor  families  participate 
in  regular  preschool  programs  far  less 
than  do  children  of  families  which  are 
not  poor:  38.1  percent  of  poor  5-year- 
olds  are  enrolled  in  such  programs,  for 
example,  as  against  77.6  percent  of  5- 
year-olds  who  are  not' poor. 

Yet  clearly,  children  of  poor  families 
need  such  programs  the  most. 

It  is  the  children  of  poor  families 
who  suffer  from  mental  retardation  at  a 
rate  seven  times  greater  than  children 
from  families  who  are  not  poor. 

Operation  Headstart  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

In  city  after  city,  State  after  State 
Headstart  has  done  what  its  name  says — 
it  has  given  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
children  their  first  window  on  the  world, 
their  first  understanding  of  language  and 
color  and  number,  some  minimal  prepa¬ 
ration  for  learning. 

The  administration  bill  would  provide 
for  full-year  Headstart  programs  for 
only  170,000  children — out  of  the  3  mil¬ 
lion  children  of  poor  families  aged  3  to  5. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
already  has  on  hand  registration  of  in¬ 
tent  forms,  filed  by  local  agencies  all  over 
the  country,  for  320,00  children,  and  says 
that  the  total  will  shortly  climb  to 
400,000. 

But  under  the  administration  request, 
30  out  of  the  50  States  will  be  barred 


from  starting  any  new  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams. 

That  is  why  the  committee  authorizes 
an  additional  $200  million  for  Headstart: 
to  meet  at  least  that  demand  for  pro¬ 
grams  which  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  fully  used  this  year  328,000. 

The  extra  money  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  for  over  150,000  children. 

And  perhaps,  10  or  15  years  in  the 
future,  our  successors  will  not  have  to 
ask — at  least  as  to  these  150,000  chil¬ 
dren — why  67.5  percent  of  them  cannot 
pass  an  eighth-grade  equivalent  test. 

The  committee  has  also  attempted  to 
connect  poor  youth  to  education  at  a 
higher  level — at  high  school. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified 
that  there  are  at  at  least  1 .2  million  young 
people  in  this  country  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  who  should  be  in  school — 
and  need  part-time  work  to  earn  the 
money  they  need  to  stay  in  school. 

In  city  after  city,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  helped  them  earn  that 
money — and  stay  in  school. 

In  Providence,  R.I.,  for  example,  the 
dropout  rate  deci’eased  by  30  percent;  in 
Detroit,  the  dropout  rate  for  participants 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  was  half  the  rate  for  those  who 
could  not  participate. 

Every  one  of  these  young  people  adds 
to  the  strength  of  this  country  when  he 
stays  in  school,  and  learns  the  value  of 
work,  and  learns  that  we  care  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  him. 

There  are  other  young  people,  already 
dropped  out  of  school,  for  whom  the 
inschool  programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  are  inapplicable. 

They  need  full-time  work,  and  coun¬ 
seling,  and  supplementary  education  es¬ 
pecially  tailored  to  their  situation. 

Some  of  these  youth  are  in  the  cities, 
the  homeless  and  jobless  and  alienated; 
others  sit  in  rural  hollows,  farm  jobs 
gone,  or  mines  closed,  without  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  needed  by  an  in¬ 
creasingly  industrial  society. 

For  all  of  these  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  offers  new  opportunity,  new 
hope,  a  chance  for  useful  activity  now 
and  a  life  of  contriubtion  and  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  later. 

From  Kinloch,  Mo.,  to  Oakland,  Calif., 
from  Covington,  Ky.,  to  Newark,  N.J., 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
proved  its  worth — most  dramatically  in 
the  sharply  lower  rates  of  juvenile  crime 
that  have  followed  its  progress. 

That  is  why  the  committee  has  in¬ 
creased  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
funds  by  $196  million,  from  $300  million 
to  $496  million:  to  provide  65,000  more 
part-time  jobs  to  keep  young  people  in 
school;  and  25,000  more  jobs  for  those 
who  have  already  left  school. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  meet  the  full 
need,  we  might  have  provided  billions  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  alone; 
the  committee  figure  is  the  amount  that 
it  is  absolutely  clear  can  usefully  be 
spent  under  the  present  administrative 
competence  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  relevant  local  agencies. 

It  is  also  the  least  we  can  do. 
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The  committee  would  also  move  fur¬ 
ther  to  connect  poor  youth  to  work — 
both  directly  and  through  their  parents. 

Unemployment  is  now  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  problem  facing  poor  people — particu¬ 
larly  Negroes,  particularly  young  people, 
most  severely  of  all  the  young  Negroes 
of  the  urban  ghetto. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  placed  employment  and  income 
problems  of  Negroes  at  the  head  of  its 
agenda  for  action  in  the  United  States. 

Negro  unemployment — 

It  said — 

Is  of  disaster  proportions. 

Even  In  today’s  booming  economy,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  Is  about 
seven  percent — more  than  twice  the  average 
for  whites. 

And  the  latest  Department  of  Labor 
studies  show  that  Negro  unemployment 
in  this  “overheated”  economy  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  over  8  percent. 

The  gap  between  whites  and  nonwhites — 

Continued  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence — 

is  even  greater  for  married  people  and  heads 
of  households  who  are  most  in  need  of  a  job 
to  support  their  families. 

In  some  areas  such  as  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  is 
as  high  as  forty  percent. 

The  McCone  Commission  looked  into 
the  Watts  riots — and  said  that  the  most 
serious  problem  in  Watts  is  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  looked  at 
Oakland — and  said  that  the  core  of  Oak¬ 
land’s  plight  is  unemployment. 

Kenneth  Clark’s  pioneering  Haryou 
study  looked  at  Harlem — and  said  that 
Harlem’s  key  problem  is  unemployment. 

We  simply  must  do  more  to  see  that 
people  get  off  welfare,  off  the  streets,  and 
into  decent,  productive  jobs. 

This  is  so  for  men  and  youth;  it  is 
even  more  important  for  their  children. 

We  know  the  importance  of  strong 
families  to  development;  we  know  that 
financial  security  is  important  for  family 
stability  and  that  there  is  strength  in 
the  father’s  earning  power. 

But  in  dealing  with  Negro  families,  we 
have  too  often  penalized  them  for  stay¬ 
ing  together. 

As  Richard  Cloward  said: 

Men  for  whom  there  are  no  jobs  will  never¬ 
theless  mate  like  other  men,  but  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  marry. 

Our  society  has  preferred  to  deal  with  the 
resulting  female-headed  families  not  by  put¬ 
ting  the  men  to  work  but  by  placing  the 
unwed  mothers  and  children  on  public  wel¬ 
fare — substituting  check-writing  machines 
for  male  wage-earners. 

By  this  means  we  have  robbed  men  of  man¬ 
hood,  women  of  husbands,  and  children  of 
fathers. 

To  create  a  stable  monogamous  family,  we 
need  to  provide  men  (especially  Negro  men) 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  men,  and  that 
involves  enabling  them  to  perform  occupa¬ 
tionally. 

But  we  are  not  now  meeting  this  chal¬ 
lenge. 

No  Government  program  now  operat¬ 
ing  gives  an  substantial  promise  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  unemployment  crisis  affecting 
the  Negro  of  the  cities. 


The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — these  and  similar  efforts  have  been 
going  on  for  some  years. 

Yet  in  the  last  5  years,  while  family 
income  nationally  was  increasing  14  per¬ 
cent,  family  income  in  Watts  dropped  by 
8  percent. 

And  though  special  censuses  have  not 
been  taken  in  other  cities,  anyone  who 
walks  the  streets  of  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
or  Harlem  or  Southside  Chicago  knows 
that  the  same  decrease  of  income,  the 
same  collapse  into  deeper  misery,  has 
been  occuring  all  over  the  country. 

Therefore  the  committee  has  acted  on 
two  provisions  to  improve  employment 
among  the  poor. 

The  first  is  in  section  205  of  the  act. 

This  is  a  program  for  the  employment 
training  of  poor  people  to  work  in  fields 
related  to  the  public  welfare  such  as 
health  or  community  redevelopment  in 
which  there  are  presently  unmet  needs 
for  better  service,  for  more  hands  to  im¬ 
prove  our  society. 

The  second  is  an  extension  of  this 
principle  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
within  our  society — training  and  em¬ 
ploying  poor  people,  through  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  local  agencies,  to  work  on 
the  improvement  of  the  ghettoes  of  pov¬ 
erty  where  they  now  live. 

This  program  will  provide,  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis,  a  minimum  of  30,000 
jobs  for  those  in  the  greatest  need  of 
employment. 

The  program  does  not  begin  to  meet 
the  universe  of  need. 

In  our  urban  ghettoes  alone,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  and  adults  desperately 
in  need  of  the  jobs  that  will  be  created 
by  this  program. 

The  extent  of  the  need  is  further  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  shocking  statistics  of 
Federal  aid  to  dependent  children:  in 
New  York  City  alone,  ADC  costs  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  $20  million  each  month ; 
in  our  five  largest  cities,  the  annual  ADC 
bill  is  over  $500  million. 

Housing,  an  appropriate  subject  for 
programs  under  this  amendment,  is  an 
equally  great  need;  43  percent  of  all 
Negro  housing  is  inadequate,  and  14,000 
children  are  injured  or  infected  by  rat 
bites  each  year. 

Child  health — which  may  be  acted 
upon  by  programs  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  neighborhood 
health  center  program  of  title  II — is  poor 
and  care  inadequate. 

Infant  mortality  in  the  ghettos  is 
more  than  twice  the  rate  outside — for 
example  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  New 
York,  whose  rate  of  over  40  per  thousand 
is  one-third  higher  than  the  rate  in  the 
underdeveloped  Communist  country  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Half  of  all  babies  bom  in  Manhattan 
last  year  had  no  prenatal  care  at  all;  the 
rate  of  mental  retardation  among  poor 
people  in  these  poverty  ghettoes  is  seven 
times  higher  than  the  rate  among  the 
more  fortunate. 

But  if  this  program  does  not  begin  to 
meet  our  needs,  still  it  is  a  beginning 


of  a  beginning — an  attempt  to  show  that 
we  can,  with  the  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise,  make  all  our  cities  decent 
places  to  live  and  work  and  raise  a 
family. 

And  it  is  a  program  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  have  assured  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  can  administer,  an  au¬ 
thorization  they  know  they  can  spend, 
well  within  their  capacity  to  administer. 

For  this  program — for  this  minimal 
attention  to  the  greatest  present  cause  of 
tension  and  difficulty  in  our  domestic 
order — the  committee  has  authorized 
$150  million. 

Still  the  question  comes:  even  if  we 
know  that  more  is  needed — and  we  know 
that  more  is  needed;  even  if  we  know 
that  the  executive  departments  can  use¬ 
fully  administer  greater  sums — and  they 
have  assured  us  that  they  can  adminis¬ 
ter  the  increased  amounts;  still,  is  there 
not  a  war  in  Vietnam,  a  straitened 
budget,  a  need  to  curtail  Government 
expenditure? 

Certainly  none  of  us  is  against  econ¬ 
omy;  none  of  us  wants  to  spend  more 
than  we  need  to. 

But  where  is  the  truest  economy? 

When  we  talk  of  taxation,  we  too  often 
think — in  this  Chamber — of  Federal  ex¬ 
cise  and  income  taxes  only. 

But  the  burden  of  local  property  taxes 
in  cities  and  counties  across  the  country 
is  already  the  heaviest  property  owners 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear. 

And  the  cost  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
of  mental  retardation,  of  extra  police,  of 
the  myriad  welfare  programs  we  must 
provide  for  the  jobless,  the  hopeless,  the 
abandoned,  the  unemployable — these 
costs,  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  are  paid 
by  these  local  property  owners. 

When  a  man  goes  to  work,  when  his 
family  goes  off  the  relief  rolls,  when  he 
moves  from  subsidized  housing,  when 
he  begins  to  pay  taxes,  local  tax  rates 
can  decline  or  be  held  within  reasonable 
bounds.  But  the  burden  on  property 
owners  can  only  increase  if  we  continue 
to  shirk  programs  which  prepare  people 
for  jobs  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  pub¬ 
lic  charity. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  that 
the  juvenile  delinquency  rate  in  some 
cities  has  dropped  as  much  as  80  percent 
when  poverty  programs  were  under¬ 
taken. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  who  burdens  society  all  his  sub¬ 
sequent  life? 

The  Director  of  OEO  estimated  that 
one  of  these  lost  youth  could  cost  us  at 
least  $100,000  during  his  lifetime. 

If  a  child’s  early  deprivation  results 
in  mental  retardation,  it  will  cost  the 
State  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  care  for  him  in  an  institution 
for  his  lifetime. 

The  Watts  riot  alone  cost  over  $40  mil¬ 
lion. 

So  there  should  be  no  question  of  where 
the  true  economy  lies. 

And  let  us  consider  also  the  other 
items,  the  other  programs,  on  which  the 
executive  branch,  and  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
spend  money. 
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I  cite  these  examples  not  to  say  that 
they  are  necessarily  wasteful,  that  they 
should  be  abandoned. 

Many  of  them  I  have  voted  for,  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

What  I  do  site  them  for  is  to  show 
how  meager  in  comparison  is  the  sum 
we  propose,  as  a  nation,  to  spend  on  the 
key  to  our  future — the  elimination  of  the 
inequalities  of  poverty. 

When  we  consider  whether  to  spend 
$150  million  for  employment;  or  $200 
million  more  for  Headstart;  or  $100  mil¬ 
lion  for  more  for  health  centers;  let  us 
consider  also  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
$100  million  for  a  single  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect;  $180  million  for  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport  for  an  aviation 
industry  which  had  a  net  profit,  in  1965, 
or  of  over  $366  million;  $50  million  to 
subsidize  the  construction  of  airports; 
$82  million  for  water  recreation  areas; 
$92  million  for  highway  beautification; 
$3.9  billion  for  interstate  highways;  $500 
million  in  agricultural  subsidy  payments 
to  the  2  percent  of  American  farmers 
whose  gross  income  is  over  $100,000  an¬ 
nually;  $143  million  for  farmers  to  with¬ 
draw  land  from  production;  $80  million 
to  supplement  the  income  of  domestic 
sugarcane  producers.  Eighty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  forest  roads  and  trails, 
and  $33  million  more  for  forest  high¬ 
ways. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on:  $5  billion 
to  go  to  the  moon,  $500,000  for  free  rifle 
ammunition  to  gun  clubs,  $300  million 
for  college  housing  and  $210,000  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  cigarettes  last  year  in 
three  Asian  countries  alone. 

The  poor,  those  in  greatest  need,  do 
not  generally  water  ski,  nor  do  they  use 
airports,  and  they  are  less  concerned 
with  a  highway’s  width  and  beauty  than 
with  whether  there  is  a  job  waiting  at 
the  end  of  it. 

We,  the  fortunate,  are  providing  for 
our  own  needs,  and  the  needs  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

But  we  have  a  greater  responsibility 
to  provide  for  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  unless  we  help  them  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And  let 
us  also  keep  faith  with  those  who  have 
striven  and  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans — not  just 
those  who  now  stand  on  the  battlefront 
in  South  Vietnam,  so  many  of  whom  are 
from  the  very  households  who  most  need 
help;  but  also  with  the  young  of  every 
age  who  are  working  now,  in  every  city 
and  State  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  VISTA  volunteers,  for  example, 
living  and  working  on  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  hills  of  Appalachia  and 
in  the  city  slums — giving  in  our  own 
country  the  same  measure  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  that  the  Peace  Corps  gives 
to  our  country  abroad. 

These  people  are  to  be  congratulated; 
but  more  than  congratulations  they  de¬ 


serve  our  support,  measure  for  measure 
with  their  own  discomfort  and  danger 
and  devotion  to  country. 

The  President  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  every  dollar  we  authorize  and  ap¬ 
propriate  now  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
taxes  later.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we  might  as  well  face  up  to 
that  at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  does  not  allege  that 
this  bill  will  not  cost  Americans  more  tax 
money  now.  But  in  the  long  run  it  will 
cost  far  less. 

And  the  underlying  issue — the  funda¬ 
mental  moral  question  before  us — was 
nowhere  better  stated  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrifice. 

Well  let  us  rather  ask  them,  Who  will  they 
sacrifice? 

Are  they  going  to  sacrifice  the  children 
who  seek  the  learning,  or  the  sick  who  need 
medical  care,  or  the  families  who  dwell  in 
squalor  that  are  now  brightened  by  the  hope 
of  home? 

Will  they  sacrifice  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  the  beauty  of  our  land,  the  hope  of 
poor? 

Time  may  require  further  sacrifices,  and  if 
it  does,  then  we  will  make  them. 

But  we  will  not  heed  those  who  wring  it 
from  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  here  in  a 
land  of  plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  the  Great 
Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam. 

But  if  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe 
this,  then  in  the  name  of  justice  let  them 
call  for  the  contribution  of  those  who  live 
in  the  fullness  of  our  blessing,  rather  than 
try  to  strip  it  from  the  hands  of  those  that 
most  in  need. 

And  let  no  one  think,  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  the  oppressed  of  this  land  sit 
stifled  and  alone  in  their  hope  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  their  servants  and  their  protectors  sit  .  .  . 
in  this  great  chamber. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

That  is  our  responsibility. 

I  believe  we  should  keep  the  commitment 
made  in  these  eloquent  words.  I  think  that 
is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  attacking  poverty  in 
my  State.  In  Arkansas  there  is  a  new 
demonstration  program  under  the  Nel¬ 
son  amendment,  called  Project  Green 
Thumb.  The  Green  Thumb  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Fanners  Union  and  is 
employing  older  and  retired  low-income 
farmers  to  beautify  the  highways  in 
Arkansas. 

Poverty  in  the  rural  areas  of  my  State, 
primarily,  is  centered  in  two  groups — 
the  young  and  the  old.  For  the  young, 
the  war  on  poverty  offers  such  excellent 
programs  as  Headstart,  college  work 
programs,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  New  hope  has  been  created 
through  these  programs  for  thousands 
of  young  people  from  low-income  fami¬ 
lies. 

However,  little  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  has  existed  for  the  older,  low- 
income  farmers  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Arkansas  Employment  Service. 
Green  Thumb  has  given  hope  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  these  men.  They  have  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  we,  as  a  Na¬ 
tion,  have  an  opportunity  to  use  to  beau¬ 
tify  America. 
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Arkansas  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  leading  tourist  States  in  the  Nation. 
Our  Ozarka  tourist  program  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  economy  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Increased  tourist  trade  reduces  un¬ 
employment  and  poverty. 

The  tourist  business  does  not  flourish 
where  the  roadsides  are  scarred  by  ero¬ 
sion,  littered  by  beer  cans,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  void  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  roadside  parks.  Green  Thumb 
worker-trainees  are  helping  the  State 
highway  department  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  a  job  which  they  cannot  do 
now  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  State  highway  department  and 
other  State  and  local  agencies  and  groups 
are  contributing  help,  materials,  and 
supplies  at  an  estimated  value  almost 
equal  to  the  Federal  grant  for  this 
program. 

Most  of  the  money  in  the  Green  Thumb 
program  in  Arkansas  is  used  to  pay  these 
worker-trainees  whose  average  income 
last  year  was  less  than  $800.  None  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $1,450  last  year.  Their 
average  age  is  69  and  a  number  are  in 
their  eighties.  One  has  just  passed  his 
89th  birthday.  As  Green  Thumbers  they 
receive  $1.25  an  hour  and  work  3  days  a 
week.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  receiv¬ 
ing  social  security  payments  but  have 
little  or  no  other  income.  Most  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  own  their  own  small  homes  and 
a  few  acres.  The  goal  of  Green  Thumb 
is  to  let  them  earn  an  additional  $1,500 
a  year  thus  bringing  them  above  the  pov¬ 
erty  line. 

In  Newton  County  v/hich  is  a  very  low- 
income  county,  these  Green  Thumbers 
have  planted  dogwood  trees  every  15 
feet  along  40  miles  of  highway.  They 
supplied  the  trees  from  their  own  farms 
and  farms  of  neighbors.  They  have  re¬ 
paired  the  guard  rails  and  safety  rails 
which  had  become  run  down,  unsafe  and 
unsightly.  They  built  an  overlook  which 
for  the  first  time  lets  tourists  look  down 
1,000  feet  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  Arkansas. 

In  Madison  County,  Green  Thumbers 
created  one  of  the  most  attractive  road¬ 
side  parks  in  all  America.  It  is  built  in 
part  under  a  cliff  which  makes  it  as  cool 
in  summer  as  any  air-conditioned  build¬ 
ing  and  it  is  sheltered  against  the  rain — 
it  looks  over  a  beautiful  10 -mile  valley. 
Congressman  Trimble,  my  esteemed  col¬ 
league,  dedicated  this  park  last  month. 
The  community  was  most  pleased,  partly 
because  this  was  the  first  park  with 
picnic  facilities  in  the  county.  In  the 
county  seat,  as  in  most  other  Green 
Thumb  counties,  flowers  have  been 
planted  in  the  town  square.  In  Pike 
County,  even  the  county  sheriff  helps  by 
watering  the  flowers  every  night. 

In  Fulton  County,  Green  Thumbers 
have  gone  out  and  cleaned  up  truck  loads 
of  trash  from  along  the  highway  which 
allowed  the  State  Highway  mowers  to 
cut  the  grass  and  weeds  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  Then  the  Green  Thumbers 
followed  up  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
for  many  miles.  They  are  also  building 
a  roadside  park  near  the  county  seat 
which  will  be  that  community’s  first 
park.  The  garden  club  and  home 
demonstration  club  are  helping  in  this 
project.  The  State  has  acquired  a  hill- 
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side  of  wild  azaleas  in  this  county  which 
Green  Thumbers  will  be  making  into  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  northern  Arkan¬ 
sas. 

These  men  work  hard  because  they 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives.  While 
they  are  given  about  25  days  of  training, 
they  already  have  more  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  for  working  with  plants  and  soil 
than  many  prize  winning  gardeners.  No 
wonder  that  a  number  of  the  State  high¬ 
way  supervisory  personnel  want  to  hire 
these  men  when  they  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Other  Green  Thumbers  will  go 
into  the  nursery  business.  In  the  other 
States  in  which  Fanners  Union  sponsors 
Green  Thumb,  namely  New  Jersey,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana,  Green 
Thumb  worker-trainees  are  being  trained 
to  be  self-employed  gardeners  for  sub¬ 
urban  homes. 

In  my  State,  everyone  is  pleased  with 
Green  Thumb:  the  State  highway  de¬ 
partment,  the  county  judges,  local  offi¬ 
cials,  community  leaders,  businessmen, 
families,  and  especially  the  Green  Thumb 
workers  themselves.  They  are  proud  of 
being  able  to  hold  down  a  job  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  job  which  improves  their  com¬ 
munity. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  would  en¬ 
courage  more  employment  programs 
such  as  Green  Thumb  and  encourage  or¬ 
ganizations  to  join  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  This  is  creative  use  of  talent  of  low 
income  people  in  exchange  for  a  job  and 
more  food  on  the  table.  These  men  do 
a  good  job;  and  as  the  president  of  our 
State  garden  clubs  said: 

You  can  tell  the  counties  where  Green 
Thumbers  are  working  just  as  soon  as  you 
cross  the  line. 

If  title  II  can  provide  more  programs 
like  Green  Thumb,  I  support  it,  and  I 
hope  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  will  continue  to  di¬ 
rect  his  personal  attention  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Green  Thumb  in  view  of  the  value 
it  has  been  to  Arkansas  and  the  other 
States. 

"champs”  in  the  war  on  poverty 

Mr.  TYDENGS.  Mr.  President,  polit¬ 
ically  motivated  critics  of  the  war  on 
poverty  seem  quick  to  express  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  little  detail  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  effort  which  falls  short  of  its 
goal.  Unfortunately  overlooked  fre¬ 
quently  are  the  smashing  successes  the 
poverty  program  has  achieved  in  its 
short,  2-year  existence. 

One  such  rousing  success  is  Operation 
Champ,  the  summer  recreation,  physical 
fitness,  and  athletic  program  inspired  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
sponsored  in  10  major  cities  this  summer 
for  youths  from  6  to  18  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  cooperation 
with  local  officials  and  organizations. 
The  10  cities  in  which  Project  Champ 
operated  this  summer  were  Baltimore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Antonio. 

What  happened  in  Baltimore  this  sum¬ 
mer  illustrates  the  importance  Operation 
Champ  has  for  young  Americans  and 
America.  Through  a  $76,000  OEO  grant 
for  Project  Champ,  Baltimore  was  able  to 
conduct  a  summerlong  youth  recreation 


program  at  five  permanent  recreation 
centers  and  in  addition,  in  streets  across 
the  city  by  means  of  a  mobile  recreation 
unit — a  truck  bearing  gym  equipment 
and  recreation  supervisors.  The  Balti¬ 
more  program  not  only  provided  healthy 
recreation  programs  for  thousands  of 
youths  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
left  idle  to  roam  the  streets,  but  also  pro¬ 
vided  summer  employment  for  200  high- 
school-age  members  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  who  aided  the  program 
supervisors. 

Particular  credit  for  the  success  of 
Baltimore’s  Operation  Champ  belongs 
to  Baltimore’s  Western  Police  Youth 
League,  which  conducted  the  program 
for  OEO.  The  league  has  conducted 
youth  recreation  programs  in  Baltimore 
for  the  last  6  years  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
but  heretofore  has  not  had  the  funds  for 
such  a  comprehensive  program.  Typi¬ 
cal,  in  fact,  of  the  grassroots  approach  to 
the  Project  Champ  program  was  its  ex¬ 
cellent  direction  this  summer  by  Allen  H. 
Burke,  a  Baltimore  Police  Department 
patrolman  on  leave  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  President,  Operation  Champ  suc¬ 
cessfully  reached  more  than  180,000 
American  boys  and  girls  this  summer, 
some  of  whom  had  never  before  known 
what  physical  fitness  and  good  recreation 
is,  and  engaged  them  in  a  well-rounded 
program  of  healthy  organized  recreation, 
athletic  and  physical  fitness  activities. 
In  addition,  the  program  created  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  thousands  of  teenagers 
who  might  have  otherwise  wasted  their 
summers  in  idleness  and  hopelessness. 

Thousands  of  the  participating  young¬ 
sters  and  their  parents  in  Baltimore 
alone  have  asked  that  Operation  Champ 
be  continued  on  an  all-year-round, 
after-school  basis.  Whether  or  not  a 
year-round  program  can  be  established, 
a  clear  and  compelling  case  has  been 
made  for  its  continuation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  Project  Champ  next  summer  and 
every  year. 

Project  Champ  is  a  key  program  in  our 
efforts  to  show  the  way  to  a  better, 
healthier,  responsible  life  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  youngsters  all  across  America. 

PROJECT  GREEN  THUMB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  widely  praised  parts  of  the  poverty 
program  is  the  one  resulting  from  a  joint 
effort  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Farmers  Union.  This  is 
called  Project  Green  Thumb,  a  program 
in  which  retired  farmers  over  55  years  of 
age  work  3  or  4  days  a  week  using  their 
talents  to  help  carry  out  roadside  beauti¬ 
fication  projects.  This  project  has  pro¬ 
vided  work  and  increased  income  for  our 
elderly  rural  citizens.  I  am  hopeful  that 
retired  farmers  in  Utah  will  be  included 
in  the  program  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  describing  this  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Years  To  Enjoy  :  Green  Thumb  Project 
Catches  On 
(By  Oscar  A.  Doob) 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  possibly 
one  of  the  most  successful  experimental  proj¬ 


ects  in  the  "war  on  poverty”  Is  called  “Oper¬ 
ation  Green  Thumb.”  Eventually,  it  is  hoped, 
this  activity  will  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
thousands  of  needy  retired  farmers. 

The  only  criticism  one  hears  about  this 
project  is  that  it  is  not  expanding  rapidly 
enough.  Everybody  seems  to  like  the  idea, 
including  the  retired,  low-income  farmers 
who  are  itching  to  make  a  little  money  by 
putting  their  green  thumbs  to  work. 

Last  spring,  “Operation  Green  Thumb”  was 
launched  in  the  rural  areas  of  Arkansas,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon  and  Minnesota.  It  got  off  to 
a  fine  start.  Recently,  it  was  extended  into 
10  counties  of  southern  Indiana.  Wisconsin 
may  be  next.  Many  other  states  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  the  plan  in  1967  because 
of  the  success  of  the  pilot  demonstration 
projects. 

If  you  happen  to  be  motoring  in  any  of 
the  test  states  and  you  see  a  small,  happy 
group  of  hard-working  oldsters,  busy  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  trimming  shrubs,  and  otherwise 
beautifying  the  highways  and  roadside  parks, 
you  will  probably  be  seeing  “Operation  Green 
Thumb”  in  action.  The  ex-farmers  are  being 
paid  the  prevailing  local  wages — $1.25  to  $1.50 
an  hour. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
gave  $768,000  to  Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The 
state  governments  and  local  groups  involved 
in  the  pilot  projects  are  putting  up  another 
$683,000,  making  a  first-year  budget  of  $1,- 
451,000.  The  most  recent  grant  was  for  $172,- 
000  for  the  Indiana  project,  with  the  state 
underwriting  about  $50,000  of  that. 

The  pace  at  which  “Operation  Green 
Thumb”  will  grow  depends  on  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  states  and  appropriation 
of  additional  federal  funds  for  1967.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry  E.  Wilcox,  national  director  of 
Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  the  response  from  retired 
farmers  and  state  highway  departments  has 
been  most  enthusiastic.  There  are  often 
more  applicants  than  jobs.  About  400  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  employed  so  far,  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  “There  probably  are  a  million  old 
people  of  the  type  we  would  like  to  reach,” 
explains  Wilcox.  “We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  make  a  real  dent  in  this  situation.  Next 
spring,  I  hope  we  will  have  thousands  at  work 
in  many  states.” 

While  the  green  thumb  jobs  are  more  or 
less  seasonal,  efforts  are  being  made  to  place 
these  experienced  farmers  in  regular  work  as 
>  gardeners,  nursery  workers,  and  highway 
maintenance  men.  “These  rugged  old  fel¬ 
lows  are  hard,  capable  workers  who  love  their 
Jobs,”  said  a  state  highway  supervisor  who 
plans  to  employ  them  regularly. 

If  you  want  to  encourage  your  own  state 
to  set  up  a  Green  Thumb  project,  it  could 
help  a  little  if  you  wrote  to  your  state  high¬ 
way  commission  or  to  the  regional  office  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  in  your  area. 
Every  state  and  county  has  some  of  those 
displaced  patriarchs  of  the  soil  who  can  still 
do  a  good  job  if  their  green  thumbs  are  given 
a  chance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  3,  strike  “$1,344,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,314,000,000.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  authorization  for  title  II  of 
the  bill  by  $30  million.  That  is  the 
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amount  originally  allocated  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  operation  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  formerly  con¬ 
tained  in  part  B  of  title  II  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  law. 

The  Education  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  served,  proposed  that  adult 
basic  education  should  be  included  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
poverty  program.  Although  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
seemed  in  agreement  with  that  proposal, 
the  parliamentary  situation,  with  both 
bills  progressing  almost  simultaneously 
to  the  full  committee,  required  that  tim¬ 
ing  for  this  change  of  programs  be 
important. 

Finally,  the  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram  was  moved  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  as  Senators 
will  see  if  they  refer  to  the  middle  of 
page  22  of  the  committee  report. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
program  was  deleted  from  this  bill,  the 
funds  allocated  for  its  operation  were 
not  removed  from  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  for  title  H. 

I,  therefore,  offer  this  amendment. 
Again,  it  would  simply  reduce  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  title  II  by  $30  million, 
which  is  the  amount  intended  for  adult 
basic  education,  but  which  is  now  un- 
nesessary  since  that  program  is  properly 
authorized  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  bill. 

Mi'.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  has  correctly  stated  the  prob¬ 
lem.  By  a  vote  of  9  to  6  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  it 
was  decided  to  shift  the  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  inso¬ 
far  as  the  funding  and  the  authorization 
for  the  program  was  concerned. 

In  the  bill,  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  we  had  allowed  $30  million  for 
this  program  under  title  n. 

In  the  Primary-Secondary  Education 
Act,  however,  which  was  marked  up  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  after  the  poverty  bill  had  been 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  after  the  deci¬ 
sion  had  been  made  by  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  adequate  funding  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  provided.  That  is  to  say,  the 
education  bill  which  will  come  to  the  floor 
after  this  bill  is  disposed  of,  does  ade¬ 
quately  fund  the  adult  basic  education 
program. 

Accordingly,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
amendment.  We  agreed  in  committee 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  should  propose  this  reduction 
in  the  total  amount  of  the  authorization 
under  title  II. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  we  have  resolved  this  matter 
in  this  way. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  it  should  be  said 
that  in  the  committee,  in  the  earlier 
stage,  the  matter  was  not  as  clear  as  it 


is  now,  but  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  pursued  it  knowing  that 
it  would  eventuate  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
manager  has  stated  that  he  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Murphy],  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  50,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section:  “Sec.  26”. 

“transfer  of  job  corps  to  department  of 

LABOR 

“Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  together  with  the 
functions  thereof,  i%,  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  be  administered  in 
coordination  with  programs  carried  out  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  on  such  date 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  may  fix. 
The  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  functions  transferred  by  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or,  subject  to  his  direction  and 
control,  by  such  officers,  agencies,  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  he 
shall-designate. 

“(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a), 
the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo¬ 
cations,  and  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  the  Job  Corps,  together 
with  so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  determine  of  other  per¬ 
sonnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
funds  (available  or  to  be  made  available)  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
relate  to  functions  transferred  by  this  sec¬ 
tion.”  V 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ax-izona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
has  prepared  some  remarks  on  the 
amendment,  which  he  has  asked  me  to 
make  for  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 

statement  by  senator  murphy  read  by 

SENATOR  FANNIN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  relatively  simple,  but  an 
important  one.  It  would  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  provide  for  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  Job  Corps  program  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Ti'ain- 
ing  Act. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  transfer  the  adult  basic 
education  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  strongly  supported  the  trans¬ 
fer.  It  makes  sense.  It  will  help  to 
avoid  needless  and  costly  duplicity  and 
at  the  same  time  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
agency  having  the  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  field — the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Just  as  the  Office  of  Education  is  the 
most  qualified  in  the  educational  area, 
it  is  the  Labor  Depai'tment  that  has  the 
experience  and  expertise  in  the  man¬ 
power  development  and  training  field. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
has  two  parts.  The  responsibility  for 
administering  the  so-called  institute 
training,  as  distinguished  from  on-the- 
job  training,  rests  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  vocational  education  people.  This 
concept  is  preserved  in  my  amendment 
so  that  the  vocational  education  people 
would  guide  the  various  camps. 

Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
actual  sci'eening  of  the  enrollees  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  State  employment  offices, 
which  woi'k  closely  with  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment.  Transfer  of  the  Job  Corps 
pi'ogram  to  the  Labor  Department  I  am 
convinced  would  improve  the  screening 
operations  for  we  would  have  one  agency 
in  charge  of  all  the  manpower  programs. 
I  feel  certain  that  some  of  the  youngsters 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  Job  Corps 
camps  could  have  been  better  served  by 
the  manpower  development  training  pro¬ 
grams  or  the  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

Sending  youngsters  to  these  Job  Corps 
camps  is  a  costly  operation.  Before  they 
are  sent,  we  must  first  examine  prospec¬ 
tive  enrollees’  interest  and  abilities  and 
see  if  one  of  the  manpower  pi'ograms  will 
meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  indictments  against 
the  Job  Corps  are  many;  all  can  be 
traced  to  its  administration.  The  Job 
Corps  is  in  serious  trouble  because  it  has 
serious  administration  troubles.  Some 
of  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  Job  Corps 
are: 
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First.  The  Job  Corps  has  been  harmed 
because  of  lack  of  discipline.  The  record 
shows  that  discipline  problems  at  Job 
Corps  camps  became  so  serious  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  was  forced  to  take  the  Senate 
floor  and  deliver  a  speech  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  telling  indictment  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Job  Corps  program: 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  its  implementation,  the  screening 
process  used  in  filling  the  camps  and  overall 
inadequacies  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
first  camps  operating,  too  little  time  was 
given  to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  appli¬ 
cants.  There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective. 
There  are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  in¬ 
dication  that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
support  the  establishment  of  three  reforma¬ 
tories  in  my  State. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad  ap¬ 
ples  in  every  program,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  Job 
Corps  personnel  involved.  They  and  those 
emrolled  in  the  program  should  have  been 
more  selective  in  the  very  beginning.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  should  be  kept  under  very  close  sur¬ 
veillance. 

I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men  and 
an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  guidance  personnel. 

Second.  The  cost  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  has  been  exorbitant.  Cost  per 
enrollee  has  been  estimated  as  between 
$9,000  and  $13,000  yearly.  Mail  that  I 
receive  indicates  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this  kind  of 
expense  for  too  long.  Unless  we  want  to 
place  the  Job  Corps  program  in  jeopardy, 
we  must  take  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Jobs  Corps  program.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  costs,  salaries  must  be  kept 
in  line,  the  dropout  rate  must  be  reduced, 
enroll ees  must  be  assigned  to  the  nearest 
Job  Corps  center,  and  not  flown  across 
the  country,  and  the  staff-enrollee  ratio 
must  be  made  more  reasonable. 

Third.  Inadequate  followup  proce¬ 
dures  are  available  to  enable  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people  to  ob¬ 
jectively  evaluate  the  Job  Corps  program. 
To  the  committee’s  credit,  they  adopted 
an  amendment  I  offered  to  improve  this 
situation. 

Fourth.  The  dropout  rate  has  been  too 
high.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
dropout  rate  overall  is  about  25  percent. 
During  executive  sessions,  I  have  heard 
Senators  express  disappointment  over 
our  educators  for  their  failure  to  prevent 
dropouts.  While  I  do  not  question  that 
improvements  can  be  made  in  our  school 
system,  I  would  point  out  that  neither 
the  per  pupil  costs  nor  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  comes  near  approaching  that  of  the 
Job  Corps.  One  wonders  how  many  of 
these  dropouts  would  have  left  school  if 
the  school  system  enjoyed  the  staff-en¬ 
rollee  and  per  enrollee  expenditures  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Many  say  we  should  not  make  major 
changes  in  the  program  this  year,  and 


that  we  should  give  the  program  one  last 
chance  to  prove  itself.  The  committee’s 
actions  in  transferring  adult  education 
evidence,  in  my  judgment,  a  decision  by 
the  committee  members  that  the  poverty 
program  will  not  be  permitted  to  drift 
along  for  another  year,  evidenced  a  de¬ 
termination  by  the  committee  that  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  next  best  agency 
will  not  suffice. 

In  my  judgment,  the  various  indict¬ 
ments  leveled  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  are  unanswerable.  As 
Vice  President  Humphrey  stated: 

We  must  change  or  discard  those  programs 
which  are  not  making  headway,  and  we  must 
expand  those  that  are. 

While  I  fully  understand  the  normal 
bureaucratic  opposition  to  the  transfer  of 
the  program  to  another  department,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  the  duty  both  to  the 
youngsters  enrolled  in  the  program  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill 
to  make  certain  that  the  program  is  both 
effective  and  efficient. 

Transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  to  the  Labor 
Department  will  greatly  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  administration,  reduce  its  costs, 
and  make  it  far  more  effective. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong¬ 
ly  support  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  dealt 
in  the  committee  had  thorough  and  de¬ 
tailed  consideration. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  matter  of 
marking  up  the  bill  this  year,  I  regarded 
these  questions  as  being  rather  neatly 
“put  where  they  belonged”  in  an  admin¬ 
istrative  sense  in  terms  of  Government 
departments,  as  regards  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  That  would  include 
education.  It  would  include  various 
phases  of  manpower  training.  It  would 
include  even  Operation  Headstart.  It 
certainly  would  include  the  Job  Corps. 

The  more  I  studied  the  problem,  the 
more  testimony  I  heard,  the  less  I  felt 
that  we  were  justified  in  doing  it  at  this 
time — and  I  emphasize  the  words  “at 
this  time.” 

Let  us  remember  that  in  1966  the  pro¬ 
gram  became  2  years  old.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  utilization  of  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  have  enormously 
increased  only  within  the  past  year. 
When  we  did  what  we  did  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  sought  a  coordinated  war  on 
poverty  by  a  high  level  Federal  official 
through  whom  the  job  could  be  done,  tie- 
ing  in  all  the  departments  rather  than 
throwing  the  poverty  program,  in  its  ini¬ 
tial  stages,  upon  the  shoulders  of  already 
overburdened  departments  to  whom  it 
would  be  another  added  activity. 

In  deep  conscience,  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
and  also  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy] — and  I  think  it  is  so 
gracious  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
have  undertaken  this  for  the  Senator 
from  California,  for  reasons  with  which 


we  are  well  acquainted — that  one  cannot 
say  that  this  is  not  an  amendment  of 
serious  purpose  and  of  serious  impor¬ 
tance  which  lends  itself  to  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation,  until  one  under¬ 
stands  the  strong  and  the  coordinated 
war  on  poverty  which  has  been  created 
by  a  unitary  administration,  the  fact 
that  the  programs  are  just  getting  off 
the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  lost,  as  they  would  be  in  the  depart¬ 
ments — and  I  do  not  say  that  invidious¬ 
ly — in  an  already  overburdened  bureauc¬ 
racy  without  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  whatever 
may  have  been  my  disagreements  with 
him,  and  whatever  they  are  now,  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  has  succeeded  in  fusing  into 
the  office,  at  least  up  to  this  time. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  score  know 
that  this  does  not  last  forever.  Thus, 
what  is  being  sought  through  this 
amendment  will  face  us,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  in  a  year  or  two.  I  am  therefore 
finally  persuaded— and  I  really  have 
sweated  this  out  myself  because  I  rather 
had  the  same  view  that  my  colleagues 
had,  before  I  really  did  think  it  through 
and  stew  over  it,  to  use  a  colloquialism — 
that  for  another  year,  at  least,  we  should 
continue  the  present  kind  of  program 
with  the  drive  and  morale,  and  the  spe¬ 
cialization  which  results  from  this  office 
with  a  special,  as  it  were,  crusade  frame 
of  reference,  as  these  camps  are  being 
built  up. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  initial 
words  of  the  committee  report,  they  will 
find  such  an  enormous  increase  which 
has  gone  into  the  Job  Corps  camps  in 
the  very  short  period  of  time  in  which 
they  have  been  in  operation  that  the  Job 
Corps  camps  in  1966  will  have  doubled 
as  compared  to  what  they  were  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  crash  activity  which  we  expected 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  We  should 
therefore  give  it  another  year,  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  will  be  the  optimum 
period  in  which  to  absorb  and  in  which 
to  refine  it,  and  in  which  to  have  the 
kind  of  treatment  which  it  will  obtain, 
and  has  obtained,  in  the  war  on  poverty 
administration,  rather  than  throwing  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  already  heavily 
overburdened  Labor  Department  where 
there  will  be  yet  less  activity  and  will  not 
have  the  Rind  of  evangelism  and  the 
kind  of  detailed,  personal  treatment 
which  I  think  this  needs  in  order,  really, 
to  solidly  establish  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment, 
while  entirely  appropriate  to  test  the 
question,  is  a  year  ahead  of  itself. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  most 
reluctantly  feel  as  I  do,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  add  it  is  undoubtedly  “down 
the  road,”  but  I  think  it  is  still  “down 
the  road  a  piece,”  and  that  there  is  at 
this  writing  next  year  more  to  be  gained 
for  the  program  by  leaving  it  within  the 
framework  in  which  it  is  now  located 
than  in  making  the  change  proposed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  taxpayers’  money  for  another 
year.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
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ment  made  in  the  other  body  on  this 
subject.  I  read  from  page  23181  of  the 
Record  for  September  28, 1966: 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
the  questions  were  raised  as  to  whether  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  effectively  handle 
this  program.  I  raised  this  question  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  at  the  hearings. 

He  indicated  very  emphatically  that  he 
could  handle  the  program.  I  might  also 
point  out  when  this  proposal  of  a  Job  Corps 
was  first  brought  before  us  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  should  ad¬ 
minister  it.  At  that  time  I  raised  many  ques¬ 
tions,  wondering  whether  they  should  or  not, 
realizing  that  this  had  not  been  the  case  in 
the  old  CCC  camps.  I  realized  later  that  the 
administration  was  right  when  they  proposed 
it  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  I  have  been  convinced  of  it  since. 
Watching  the  OEO  operating  the  Job  Corps 
camps  over  a  period  of  2  years  convinces  me 
that  it  should  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Only  in  this  way  can  these  train¬ 
ing  programs  be  properly  coordinated  with 
those  entering  the  OEO  and  those  programs 
that  are  outside  of  the  OEO.  If  we  would  do 
this,  I  am  convinced  we  will  have  a  coordi¬ 
nated  job  training  program  for  the  young 
people  who  have  dropped  out  or  who  need 
this  type  of  training  in  school  or  else  who 
have  to  have  an  environmental  change  in 
order  to  learn  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
employment.  Therefore  I  would  say  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] ,  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  really  must  be 
adopted  if  this  program  will  be  working  well. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  this  year,  it  will  only  be 
a  short  time  before  it  will  have  to  be  done, 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  state  that 
I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
point  out  last  Friday  when  I  made  my 
opening  remarks  on  this  bill,  the  Job 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
programs  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps.  Instances  of  maladministra¬ 
tion  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
others,  including,  in  one  instance,  an  in¬ 
cident  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  authorization  for  the  Job  Corps 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  has  been  cut 
back  from  $310  million  for  fiscal  1966  to 
$228  million.  This  is  possible  because 
the  initial  programs  of  the  Job  Corps 
included  the  construction  or  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  Job  Corps  centers,  which  was  very 
expensive.  That  work  has  now  been 
done. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Job 
Corps,  like  many  new  programs,  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  growing  pains.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  that  we  should  expect  admin¬ 
istrative  mistakes. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  were  47 
Job  Corps  centers  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1965;  while  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966 
there  were  106. 

These  Job  Corps  centers  are  of  three 
kinds. 

First,  there  are  the  conservation  cen¬ 
ters,  many  of  which  are  located  in  na¬ 
tional  forests  and  national  parks  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 


ture.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
particular  competence  in  dealing  with 
enterprises  of  this  sort. 

The  second  type  Job  Corps  center  is 
the  urban  training  center,  largely  near 
large  cities.  There  again  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  tasks  at  present,  which  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing  with  great  skill  and  ability,  has 
plenty  to  do  with  its  present  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  third  kind  of  Job  Corps  centers  are 
residential  camps  for  women.  Here 
again  the  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
particular  competence  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  not  asked  for  the  responsibility  for 
the  centers.  OEO  is  just  beginning  to 
build  up  experience  as  to  how  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  centers.  To  shift  it  to  another 
department  now,  when  we  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  stabilize  the  program,  would, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  be  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  Because  we  do  not  like  some  of  the 
administrative  errors  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  great  publicity,  it  is  suggested  that 
by  turning  the  program  over  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  we  will  cure  such 
mistakes.  This  is  specious  reasoning. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  at  present 
has  no  experience  with  such  a  program 
would  do  any  better  with  it  than  would 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  now  has  2  years  of  experience  in 
the  operation  of  centers. 

Let  me  summarize  my  objections  to  the 
proposed  amendment  under  three  heads. 

First.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
which  seeks  to  deal  with  the  total  prob¬ 
lems  of  disadvantaged  youths  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  setting.  It  aims  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  their  employability,  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  statute,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  “responsibilities  of  citizenship.” 
Conceptually,  such  a  residential  program 
does  not  fit  well  within  the  traditional 
areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  could  not  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  that  it  would  not  do  so  in  a 
manner  sympathetic  to  its  purposes.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  not 
an  area  where  it  has  any  particular  com¬ 
petence. 

Second.  The  Job  Corps,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  new  and  developing,  program.  In 
the  process  of  starting,  not  only  the  im¬ 
mediate  staff  of  the  Job  Corps,  but  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials 
who  work  with  it,  have  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  daily  problems  with  which 
they  must  deal,  the  constraints  within 
which  it  must  operate,  and  the  changes 
and  new  directions  which  are  needed. 
This  represents  an  asset  in  terms  of  con¬ 
tinuity  on  matters  of  administration  and 
policy  which  is  most  important  to  any 
program,  and  which  is  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  major  new  program  to  acquire. 

The  cost  of  relearning  and  of  rethink¬ 
ing  countless  questions,  just  at  a  time 
when  the  program  is  really  getting  into 
what  might  be  termed  its  “production” 
stage,  would  be  a  heavy  one.  For  a  com¬ 
plex  program  which  is  already  bearing 
the  weight  of  past  startup  problems, 
could  well  be  critical. 

Finally,  in  the  residential  setting,  with 
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its  full  range  of  services.  Job  Corps  seeks 
to  deal  with  the  special  and  total  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  hard-core  poverty.  In 
this  respect,  Job  Corps  and  Community 
Action,  are  probably  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  programs. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  director  princi¬ 
pally  responsible  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  responsibility 
for  this  program  remain  with  him.  The 
director  should  be  expected  to  assume  a 
special  responsibility  for  those  programs 
which  involve  the  most  complex  assign¬ 
ments  and  should  draw  upon  all  possible 
resources  to  achieve  success. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator’s  remarks  on  the  Job  Corps,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  we  have  one  so-called 
residential  center  in  my  State  which, 
after  great  difficulty,  has  acquired  29 — 
students,  would  they  be  called? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Enrollees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Enrollees.  I  wonder 
why  enrollees  are  not  recruited  from 
nearby  locations,  and  why  they  are  all 
required  to  come  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country  to  one  of  these  centers. 
What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  a  problem 
which  gave  the  committee  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  we  have  inserted  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  which  will  require 
that  in  the  future  enrollees  should  be 
sent  to  camps  or  centers  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  or  region  in  which  they  reside. 

When  the  program  was  new  and  had 
only  47  centers  it  was  often  difficult  to 
send  enrollees  to  centers  near  their 
home.  Now  with  106  centers  spread 
across  the  country,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  administration  has 
been  more  and  more  able  to  put  the 
young  people  into  centers  close  to  their 
own  homes.  Under  the  committee 
amendment,  this  will  be  done  more  and 
more  in  the  future. 

The  thought  has  been  expressed,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  might  agree  that  it 
has  some  validity.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  these  conservation  camps  dealing 
largely  with  national  forests  and  na¬ 
tional  parks — it  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  get  a  young  person  out  of  New  York 
City  and  up  to  the  heady  and  pure  air 
of  Vermont.  I  think  that  remains  as 
a  good  reason  for  sending  some  of  the 
youngsters  a  good  way  from  home. 

Even  with  this,  the  committee  has  re¬ 
quired  that  the  Director,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  send  an  enrollee  to  a  camp  close 
to  his  home. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  work  at  the  center  to  which 
I  refer.  We  have  heard  for  some  time 
that  it  was  not  progressing  very  well. 
The  fact  that  they  only  have  29  enrollees, 
according  to  the  latest  figures  I  have 
seen,  would  indicate,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
not  too  attractive,  although  it  is  in  a 
beautiful  setting  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  National  Forest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  may  well  be  true. 
I  admitted,  before  the  Senator  came  in, 
that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  headaches 
connected  with  the  program.  It  is  cer- 
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tainly  far  from  perfect.  There  are  some 
areas  where  it  has  not  worked  well. 

But  our  review  convinced  the  majority 
of  the  committee  that  we  ought  to  give 
them  another  year,  to  see  where  they  go. 
We  think  they  are  making  progress,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  us  it  would  be  useful 
to  transfer  the  program  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  all  its  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field,  would  be  able  to 
take  this  work  up  and  go  ahead  without 
all  of  the  bother  and  the  mishaps  which 
seem  to  attend  establishing  the  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tried  to  point  out,  I 
think  before  the  Senator  entered  the 
Chamber,  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
really  has  no  experience  with  residential 
centers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  brandnew  organiza¬ 
tion  has  not  had  any  experience,  either, 
has  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  now  had  2  years. 
It  has  learned  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  it  is?  How  long 
does  the  Senator  think  it  will  take  before 
it  is  fully  qualified  to  operate  these 
centers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
things  should  fully  stabilize  during  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  we  will  see  a 
vast  improvement  in  administration 
when  we  come  back  with  a  bill  next  year. 

The  philosophy  of  the  committee — 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  not  agree — was  that  we  could  not, 
in  the  time  available,  engage  in  sufficient 
oversight  to  effect  vast  legislative 
changes  in  the  program  this  year.  The 
subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman,  intends  to  under¬ 
take  next  year  what  I  hope  will  be  an 
extensive  study  as  to  what  changes  leg¬ 
islatively,  if  any,  should  be  made. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Labor  Department  has  not 
requested  transfer  of  the  program  and 
has  not  supported  any  such  effort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have  been 
considerably  disturbed  lest  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Job  Corps  up  to  this  time 
tend  to  discredit  other  parts  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program 
which  are  contributing  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  going. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  a  most  contro¬ 
versial  part  of  the  poverty  program.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  help  to  transfer  it 
to  the  Labor  Department,  nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  abandon  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
helping  the  Job  Corps  program.  I  am 
speaking  of  doing  harm  to  other  phases 
of  the  poverty  program.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  criticism  directed  toward  the 
whole  program  is  largely  on  account  of 
the  Job  Corps.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  have  gangrene  in  one  finger,  you 
had  better  cut  it  off  to  save  the  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 


I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  the  program  is  controver¬ 
sial,  but  we  feel  it  is  doing  good  work 
preparing  and  a  great  many  people.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  the  program  killed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt 
other  parts  of  the  program  that  are 
working  by  trying  to  maintain  one  that 
is  not  working. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  this  amendment  is  not  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  Job  Corps,  but  merely  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont,  because  he  has 
brought  out  a  very  important  feature  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  amendment. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  know  that  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  objectives  of  the  Job 
Corps.  We  support  its  objectives,  and 
feel  that  more  can  be  done.  That  is  why 
this  recommendation  is  being  made. 

I  call  attention  to  what  happened  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  There  is  a  Job 
Corps  camp  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Navaho  reservation.  I  do  not  know  what 
exists  there  today,  but  I  know  that  when 
this  program  was  getting  underway,  and 
for  months  after  it  had  been  established, 
there  was  not  a  single  Indian  in  that 
Job  Corps  camp. 

Arizona  has  more  Indians  that  does 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  In¬ 
dians  are  in  abject  poverty.  They  are 
in  greater  need  of  this  service  than  is 
any  other  group  in  our  Nation. 

The  Indians  are  native  Americans  and 
they  are  perhaps  more  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration  than  is  any  other  ethnic  group. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  indication  of  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  see  that  corrections 
have  been  made  in  the  program  as  time 
has  passed. 

We  still  have  serious  problems  which 
exist.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expressed  it,  this  is  the  most  cri¬ 
ticized  program  of  the  OEO  programs. 
Consequently,  I  think  we  can  justify  the 
making  of  this  change. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  stated  that  they  can  handle 
the  program,  and  the  Department  must 
feel  that  it  has  the  people  qualified  to 
do  so  or  the  Secretary  would  never  have 
made  the  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  whether 
he  can  handle  the  program  or  not,  the 
Secretary  has  not  sought  such  a  transfer 
nor  has  he  supported  any  effort  to  trans¬ 
fer  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  troublesome  program,  but  it  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.  We  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  try  to  see  that  the  program  is 
handled  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
youths  that  are  involved. 

I  feel  consequently  that  it  would  be 
extremely  helpful  if  this  program  could 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 


I  am  sure  that  if  we  consider  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  involved  we  will  realize 
that  we  could  send  a  youth  through  Har¬ 
vard  or  perhaps  through  Oxford  for 
$9,000  to  $13,000. 

I  think  that  we  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  whether  the  same  or  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  could  be  expended, 
under  proper  supervision,  with  far  more 
productive  results. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  must 
be  a  question  of  judgment.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  felt  that  it 
-  would  be  a  mistak  to  transfer  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Our  dear  friends  in  the  minority  are 
standing  alone  on  this  proposition.  They 
urge  the  transfer  without  any  justifica¬ 
tion  or  rationale  as  to  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  can  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  has  correctly 
pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was  no  roll- 
call  vote  in  the  committee  on  this  trans¬ 
fer.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  transfer 
was  made  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
but  it  was  never  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  vote. 

I  think  we  should  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Bass]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
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Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhL 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
“nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 27 


Aiken 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Miller 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Tower 

Gore 

Pearson 

Williams,  Del. 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Bartlett 

NAYS — 38 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. ' 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Ribicoff 

Case 

McGee 

Russell,  S.C. 

Clark 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dodd 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ful  bright 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


Allott 

Griffin 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Bass 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Church 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Javits 

Scott 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated  and  made  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  immediately  after  line  17,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  The  Director  shall,  out  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  Title,  set  aside  $527,000,- 
000  for  making  grants  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sec¬ 
tions  which  assist  young  people  in  areas 
having  concentrations  of  children  from  low 
income  families  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social, 
educational  and  mental  health  services  as  the 
Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  un¬ 
dertake  successfully  the  regular  elementary 
school  program,  (B)  the  provision  of  ap¬ 
propriate  activities  to  encourage  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  parents  of  such  children  and 
the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and  (C) 
such  other  training,  technical  assistance, 
evaluation  and  follow-through  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  earmark  in  the  basic 
legislation  $527  million  for  the  Head¬ 
start  program.  This  is  the  same  amount 
which  the  committee  indicated  in  its  re¬ 
port  it  desired  to  have  the  OEO  spend  on 
this  program  under  title  II — the  com¬ 
munity  action  title. 

It  was  the  committee’s  feeling,  shared 
by  OEO,  that  it  is  wise  to  give  maximum 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  these 
community  action  programs  to  the  local 
community  action  agency  in  line  with 
meeting  the  needs  of  that  particular 
community. 

Of  course,  we  will  debate  this  issue 
quite  fully  tomorrow,  however,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  my  opposition,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill,  to  the  amendment  and 
the  basic  reason  why  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
■myself  1  minute  merely  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  just  explained  my 
amendment  very  accurately. 

I  believe  that  the  Headstart  program 
is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  one  of  all  the  programs  in  this 
so-called  war  on  poverty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  the 
funds  which  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  purpose.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  would  do. 

We  can,  of  course,  discuss  this  at  some 
length  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  directed  to  me  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  with  offices  at  2027  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue  NW.,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  date  of  October  3,  1966, 
which  deals  with  support  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  as  it  came  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  civic 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Washington D.C.,  October  3,  1966. 

Dear  Senator:  We  believe  that  the  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  the  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  that  there  exists  in  the 
United  States  great  numbers  of  poor  people 
amidst  unparalleled  affluence.  It  is  also  clear 
that,  despite  the  urgent  need  to  help  these 
millions  of  people  move  out  of  poverty,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  receive  direct 
assistance  under  the  current  anti-poverty 
legislation.  The  anti-poverty  measure  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  (S.  3164)  offers  a  positive 
means  of  advancing  the  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  poverty.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee’s  action,  in  view  of  the  modest  request 
by  the  Administration,  signifies  a  will  to  deal 
forcefully  with  a  difficult  problem. 

The  undersigned  organizations  urge  strong 
support  for  the  Senate  Bill.  Further,  we  hope 
you  will  oppose  all  amendments  which  would 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

National  Association  of  American  Social 
Workers. 

National  Student  Association. 

Appalachian  Volunteers,  Inc. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Executive  Committee,  Citizens’  Crusade 
Against  Poverty. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
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Division  of  Human  Relations  and  Economic 
Affairs,  General  Board  of  Social  Concerns,  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Anti  Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Community  Relations  Division,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  Negro  American  Labor  Council. 

National  Association  for  Community  De¬ 
velopment. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Department  of  Social  Responsibility,  Uni¬ 
tarian  Universalist  Association. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Implement  Workers  of  America. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
ARGEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  recommit  S.  3164  with  in¬ 
structions  that  the  committee  report  the 
bill  back  with  total  authorizations  pro¬ 
vided  for  therein  not  in  excess  of  the  to¬ 
tal  authorizations  provided  for  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  15111;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
made  the  order  of  business  at  an  hour 
tomorrow  that  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  I  can 
work  out — an  hour  agreeable  to  the  two 
of  us;  but  I  would  like  to  call  it  up  some¬ 
time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  my  understanding 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
filing  his  motion  to  recommit  now,  it  will 
not  be  the  next  order  of  business  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Senate  because  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
has  an  amendment  he  wishes  to  pre¬ 
sent.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  sometime  tomorrow  he  will 
have  his  motion  called  up  and  disposed 
of  before  the  Senate  adjourns. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  could  we  fix  an  hour  tomorrow; 
perhaps  2  or  3  o’clock? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  we  could  call  it  up  tomorrow.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  which  Sen¬ 
ators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
like  to  have  disposed  of  before  we  vote 
on  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  realize  the  Senator’s  motion  has  some 
priority  under  the  rules,  but  I  hope  he 
will  let  us  do  a  little  spadework,  which 
I  think  is  the  ordinary  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  want  to  cooperate  but 
I  would  like  to  have  some  reasonable 
hour  designated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  4  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  afternoon  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Pour 
o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon  would  be 
satisfactory,  with  a  half  hour  for  each 
side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
recommit,  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  may  be  voted  on  at 
4  o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  after  the 
one-half  hour  on  each  side  provided  for 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  is  in  order. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to. 


S.  3046,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966— AUTHORITY  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  be 
granted  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  the  report  on  S.  3046,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
amendments  of  1966. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  with  supplemental 
and  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Reprey 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  Nelerks,  announced  that  /the 
House  hachpassed,  without  amendynent, 
the  folio  wink  bills  of  the  Senate :  / 

S.  1356.  An  Vet  to  amend  tha/ Judicial 
Code  to  permitNIndian  tribes  Us  maintain 
civil  actions  in  Federal  district/courts  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  $\0,000  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  \  / 

S.  2070.  An  act  to  proyid/Yor  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  CouWfor  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  /ity; 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  gyant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance 'of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  fpom  foreign,  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  \ 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  sectnm  8  of  the 
Revised  Orgavdc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  increase  fihe  special  revenue  bond  bor¬ 
rowing  authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3096/  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air¬ 
port  A/t  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grant?'  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S/5715.  An  act  to  improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard;  an<r 
/S.  3830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En¬ 
tergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  certain 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha,  and 
Mr.  Kttnkel  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  passed  with  amendments  S. 
2947,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  has  requested 
a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  House  amendment  and 
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agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Murphy  conferees^ on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  / 


REGULATION  OF  FIREARMS  IN  IN¬ 
TERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  30  years  Jamfi;  V.  Bennett,  as 
Director  of  the  Fe^ral  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  was  the  confidant,  keeper,  con¬ 
fessor,  and  jailer  oi  every  person  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime/against  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Thousands  01  those  convicts  were  be¬ 
hind  bars  because,  with  or  without  malice 
aforethought,  they  used  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Now  retired,  but  still  actively  engaged 
in  criminal  rehabilitation  as  a  consul¬ 
tant/to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
My  Bennett  analyzed  the  criminal  mis¬ 
use  of  firearms  in  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  published  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1966. 

Legislation  to  control  the  interstate 
commerce  in  mail-order  guns  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  I  should 
like  Senators  to  have  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bennett’s  more  than  30  years 
of  experience  with  the  gun-slinging 
criminal  when  they  are  called  to  vote 
upon  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Bennett’s  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Sept. 

25,  1966] 

The  Gun  and  How  To  Control  It 
(By  James  V.  Bennett) 

Around  the  dome  of  the  nation’s  Capi¬ 
tol  is  a  railed  walkway  used  occasionally  by 
painters  and  roofers.  Should  you  be  able  to 
sweet-talk  your  way  past  the  guards  onto 
it,  equipped  with  the  kind  of  four-power 
■Japanese  scopesight  used  by  marksmen 
Charles  J.  Whitman  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
you  might,  any  Tuesday  morning,  be  able  to 
zerVin  on  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  some  300 
yardsv  below  as  he  walks  across  the  street 
from  ms  office  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  room. 

His  stride,  you  would  observe,  has  a  bit 
of  jauntiness.  This  is  because,  after  five 
years  of  investigations,  hearings,  reports, 
bills,  amendeck  bills  and  extended  floor  de¬ 
bates,  there  is  some  slight  hope  that,  with  the 
prodding  of  President  Johnson,  he  may  be 
able  to  get  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  vote 
his  firearms-control Vpill  up  or  down.  So  far 
the  committee  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  raised  bySstates,  like  New  York, 
which  demand  the  right  to  regulate  who 
among  their  citizens  may,  purchase  pistols, 
revolvers,  shotguns  and  other  lethal  weap¬ 
ons  without  having  the  \states’  efforts 
thwarted  by  out  of  state  and  mail-order 
sales.  Though  the  Senator  presumably  has 
been  disheartened  by  the  commitVe's  filibus¬ 
tering,  he  is  now  cheered  by  the  belief  that 
enough  votes  can  be  mustered  with\he  help 
of  an  aroused  public  to  pass  the  billNat  the 
next  session.  Thus,  after  three  decau^s  of 
effort  by  nearly  all  law-enforcement  groups — 
buttressed  by  the  widespread  but  unorga- 
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riized  support  of  a  public  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  over  crime  and  violence — tbe  blind 
and  misleading  opposition  of  a  relatively 
small,  highly  organized  gun  lobby  may  be 
overcorhe. 

Pending  Federal  proposals  to  curb  unre¬ 
stricted  gun  sales  are  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward.  The  most  recent  Dodd  bill  requires 
anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  a  pistol  or  re¬ 
volver  to  do  so\hrough  a  licensed  dealer.  It 
would  no  longet,  be  possible  under  such  a 
law  to  buy  a  handgun  through  the  mails 
as  do  so  many  juveniles,  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds, 
ex-convicts,  emotionally  disturbed  persons 
or  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  want 
to  hide  their  purchases.  X  The  bill  would  ban 
over-the-counter  sales  ofshandguns  to  non¬ 
residents  of  the  dealer’s  state,  to  persons  un¬ 
der  18,  to  a  convicted  felon  or  to  anyone  not 
conforming  to  state  laws  govAping  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  ownership  of  guns. 

The  provisions  with  respect  tb  buying  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  "are  less  restrictive.  The 
guns  could  still  be  bought  by  mailNbut  the 
purchaser  would  need  to  accompanyTqis  or¬ 
der  with  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  ( 1 ) 
he  was  not  a  convicted  felon;  (2)  he  was  18 
or  older;  and  (3)  he  was  not  in  violation\rf 
any  state  law  regarding  such  a  purchasi 
The  affidavit  would  be  forwarded  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  the  highest -ranking  law-en¬ 
forcement  official  of  the  purchaser’s  place  of 
residence,  identifying  the  firearm  to  be 
shipped  on  return  of  the  receipt.  It  would 
also  limit  the  importation  of  military  fire¬ 
arms  such  as  the  Italian  Mannlicher  Carcano 
rifle  bought  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  for  $12.78 
to  assassinate  President  Kennedy. 

What  could  be  simpler  or  more  straight¬ 
forward  or  more  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  state  laws?  And  yet  many  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  bill  is  some  kind  of 
Federal  gun  registration  law.  Others  have 
been  hoodwinked  into  thinking  that  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  keep  a  fire¬ 
arm  for  home  protection  or  for  hunting 
would  be  forbidden.  Some  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  misinformed  that  the  bill  controls  the 
purchase  of  ammunition.  Some  have  been 
alarmed  by  statements  of  gun  lobbyists  that 
it  places  a  sales  or  stamp  tax  on  guns,  and 
that  the  bill  would  create  some  kind  of  gun 
monopoly  that  would  put  honest  dealers, 
manufacturers  or  gun  servicemen  out  of 
business. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  for  any  of 
these  beliefs  but  it  serves  well  the  purposes 
of  those  who  wish  to  defeat  the  bill  thus  to 
confuse,  obscure,  misquote. 

The  bill,  in  truth,  is  a  beginning  toward 
preventing  guns  from  coming  so  easily  inti 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  It  is  a  fin 
practical  step  toward  seeing  that  the  almost 
one  million  guns  sold  each  year  by  mail  do 
not  go  directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
plan  to  use  them  for  bank  robber!^;  hold¬ 
ups,  murders  or  for  sniper  killings  by  the 
mentally  disturbed  or  ha.temongafs. 

Let  me  mention  two  or  three/cases  as  ex¬ 
amples. 

Victor  H.  Feguer  wrote  to  iffe  while  he  was 
waiting  to  be  executed  thahme  wanted  to  die. 
He  protested  vigorously  efforts  to  appeal  his 
case.  In  the  course  of/an  investigation,  I 
found  that  the  recordsrof  the  Federal  Prison 
Bureau  showed  thatJFeguer,  within  a  month 
of  the  date  he  was discharged  from  the  state 
penitentiary,  hadffought  a  .380-caliber  auto¬ 
matic  revolver  /fve r  the  counter  of  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  gun  stm-e.  No  questions  were  asked, 
no  identification  sought.  A  casual  inquiry 
probably  Wuld  have  developed  the  fact  that 
there  was'' something  wrong  with  him  be¬ 
cause  hff  was  paranoid  and  threatening.  A 
somewhat  deeper  Inquiry  would  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  was  an  ex-convict,  had  been 
diagnosed  by  the  prison  as  a  borderline 
llzophrenic  and  had  a  record  of  crime  and 
rvenile  delinquency  dating  back  to  his  11th 
flrthday. 


Thus  armed,  Feguer  kidnapped  a  greatly 
admired  and  conscientious  Iowa  doctor  and 
shot  and  killed  him  for  no  reason  anyone  has 
been  able  to  learn.  That  murder  could  have 
been  prevented  under  the  Dodd  bill,  because 
no  licensed  dealer  could  have  sold  Feguer, 
an  ex-prisoner,  a  revolver. 

There  are  dozens  of  such  cases  in  Prison 
Bureau  files,  including  that  of  a  prisoner  we 
reluctantly  had  to  discharge  from  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  penitentiary  as  the  law  required. 
We  knew  he  was  extremely  dangerous.  While 
en  route  to  Los  Angeles,  he  bought  a  gun  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  had  the  money,  so  no 
questions  were  asked.  When  he  was  later 
questioned  about  a  check  he  was  trying  to 
cash  in  a  Sears,  Roebuck  store  in  California, 
he  whipped  out  his  gun  and  shot  two  police¬ 
men  dead. 

Albert  Lee  Nussbaum,  like  Charles  J. 
Whitman,  has  been  a  “gunnut”  since  he  was 
18.  One  exhibit  prized  by  Senator  Dodd’s 
committee  is  a  high-powered  antitank  ma¬ 
chine  gun  that  Nussbaum  simply  bought  over 
the  counter. 

In  1957  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  five  years 
for  transporting  a  machine  gun  across  the 
state  lines.  Within  a  few  months  after  sen¬ 
tence  expired,  Nussbaum  led  eight  bank  rob¬ 
beries,  netting  his  gang  a  total  of  $248,541. 
luring  one  robbery,  of  the  Lafayette  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  Brooklyn,  a  bank  guard  we 
ruthlessly  machine-gunned  to  death  and 
other  police  officer  missed  death  only  bec^rtise 
the  millet  intended  for  him  lodged  iff  his 
shield  ten.  An  arsenal  belonging  ty  Nuss¬ 
baum  contained  17  revolvers,  an  ajiftomatic 
carbine  rifle,  four  bullet-proof  vestff  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  When 
these  weapons,  were  traced,  it  ws®  found  most 
of  them  had  coi^e  from  so-calj^d  “legitimate’ 
sources. 

Nussbaum  nowViatter-of  factly  says  from 
his  cell  in  a  Federal  nnson,  where  he  is 
serving  a  life  termoibat  he  is  opposed  to 
any  firearms  controlsX  He  doubts  they  will 
work.  Perhaps  he  Reached  this  conclusion 
from  reading  the  literature  of  the  National 
Rifle  Associatioiy^to  which,  he  was  once  ad¬ 
mitted  withoutr  the  necessity  of  disclosing 
his  prison  record  or  much  of  'anything  else. 
Being  a  meiffber  of  the  N.R.Ajvhe  had  the 
incidental  >4d vantage  of  buying  la  war  sur¬ 
plus  .45-^aliber  automatic  pistol  vor  $17.50 
and  an/M-1  carbine  for  $20.  He\lso  got 
free  ammunition  from  supplies  mad  e\a  vail - 
abiyto  the  N.R.A.  and  affiliated  gun\lubs 
bjyxhe  Government. 

incidentally,  these  "surplus”  carbines, 
iistols  and  Springfield  ’03  rifles  are  available 
only  to  N.R.A.  members.  They  may  be  ‘‘sur¬ 
plus’’  but  they  certainly  are  not  museum 
pieces.  In  1965  a  total  of  848  successful 
bank  holdups  involved  losses  of  $3,899,465, 
according  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  bandits  armed  with  handguns,  shot¬ 
guns  or  rifles  more  than  doubled  their  at¬ 
tacks  and  their  annual  take  between  1961 
and  1965.  No  wonder  bank  insurance  rates 
increase  regularly. 

One  of  the  time-worn  arguments  against 
attempting  to  control  the  sale  of  firearms 
is  that  it  will  not  stop  crime.  Opponents  of 
regulation  ask:  Why  try,  and  in  the  process 
perhaps  inconvenience  law-abiding  people? 
In  this  spirit  Senator  Russell  Long  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  the  Assistant  Majority  Leader,  re¬ 
cently  said :  "These  bills  might  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  murderers  to  get  guns,  but 
the  man  who  intends  to  kill  can  always  get 
a  gun,  no  matter  what  we  do.” 

If  the  majority  of  our  lawmakers  followed 
such  a  philosophy  there  would  be  no  laws 
against  the  distribution  of  narcotics,  fraud 
or  check  forgery,  rape,  arson  or  other  crimes. 
By  the  unwillingness  of  some  legislators  to 
face  up  to  facts  about  guns,  murder,  bank 
robbery  and  violence  are  made  easy. 

Take  Watts,  for  instance.  There,  in  the 
most  elemental  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare. 


policemen,  firemen  and  innocent  bystanders  i 
were  rifled  down  from  rooftops,  moving  cars 
the  ruins  of  gutted  buildings.  Fear 
snipers’  bullets  halted  efforts  to  rescue  Xhe 
wounded,  stop  the  looting  or  douse  the/fires. 
Gov.  Edmund  Brown’s  tour  of  the  at/a  and 
his  plans  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the 
community  came  to  naught  because  of 
widespread  rifle  fire. 

During  the  rioting  more  thaff  2,000  guns 
were  seized;  one-third  were  l/ter  submitted 
as  evidence  of  criminal  activity.  Of  those 
snipers  who  could  be  found  and  arrested, 
76  had  pistols  in  their vq>ossession  and  39 
others  had  shotguns  or  rafles.  Fifty  of  the  76 
persons  arrested  for  having  handguns  had 
either  a  misdemeanor  or  felony  record.  Of 
the  39  arrested  With  long  guns,  28  had 
previous  criminabrecords. 

»  »  /  •  *  * 

Furthermore,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  Wore  far  more  conservative  than 
the  majority  of  the  present  Court  have  up¬ 
held  time  and  time  again  the  right  of  the 
Federab'Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powewffo  regulate  commerce,  to  pass  laws  re¬ 
stricting  the  interstate  transportation  of 
goOcls  that  are  in  violation  of  state  statutes. 
'Mr.  Orth’s  effort  to  use  the  Second  Amend- 
lent  argument  before  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  was 
resoundingly  rejected  by  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  vote  The  Bar  Association  not  only 
found  the  Dodd  bill  constitutional  but  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  it  as  sound  public 
policy. 

The  mumbo  jumbo  about  the  right  to  bear 
arms  is  only  one  part  of  the  smokescreen 
thrown  up  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
to  block  any  gun-control  legislation.  The 
association  piously  declares  it  favors  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  juveniles  and  Incom¬ 
petents,  but  has  no  effective  bill  of  its  own. 
J  stead,  the  N.R.A.  protests  its  concern  for 
proper  use  of  firearms  in  full-page  ads  be¬ 
neath  a  large  photograph  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  holding  a  rifle  as  a  young  man 
("America  Needs  More  Straight  Shooters”). 
In  fact,  as  President,  Roosevelt  approved  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the  National  Fire¬ 
arms  Act,  which  control  the  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  of  machine  guns  and  sawed-off 
shotguns. 

The  long-standing  efforts  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  to  thwart  any  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  firearms  where  possible,  or  to  water 
down  bills  such  as  the  National  Firearms  Act, 
which  they  could  not  defeat  entirely,  is  in¬ 
terestingly  and  exhaustively  detailed  in  Carl 
lakal’s  recent  book,  "The  Right  to  Bear 
s.” 

;  a  substitute  for  the  Dodd  bill,  the  N.R.A. 
urgds  one  by  Congressman  Robert  Casey  of 
TexaN which  the  association  claims  is  di¬ 
rected  at  the  criminal  and  not  the  gun.  Un¬ 
der  the  ojasey  proposal  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  given  jurisdiction  over  any 
crime  committed  by  a  person  armed  with  a 
gun  that  hacNbeen  transported  in  interstate 
commerce.  TMus,  99  per  cent  of  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  would  be  covered. 

By  this  legislative  legerdemain  tens  of 
thousands  of  locarVrimes  now  dealt  with 
under  the  police  powers  of  the  states  would 
become  a  Federal  responsibility.  (Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  original  Casey  bilrpr  escribed  a  manda¬ 
tory  minimum  penalty  or\£5  years  but  this 
was  later  reduced  to  10  year6.) 

Apart  from  the  serious  constitutional  prob¬ 
lems  involved  here,  the  whole  idea  is  at  odds 
with  the  universally  held  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  crime  control,  \kloreover, 
the  long  and  dreary  history  of  marls  efforts 
to  control  crime  by  torture,  banishment, 
cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  shows  the 
futility  of  long  prison  terms.  For  exanmle, 
armed  robbery  everywhere  now  carries  severe 
penalties,  and  in  some  stales  it  Is  punishabl 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  bill  providing  adjustment  of  Defense  milk  con¬ 

tracts  when  USDA  orders  prices  raised.  Rep.  Do lb  spoke  in  support  of  "Bread  and 
utter  Corps"  bill.  Senate  passed  poverty  bill.  Nsenate  passed  bill  providing  ad¬ 
justment  of  Defense  milk  contracts  when  USDA  ordersxprices  raised.  Rep.  Findley 
urged  House  to  sustain  trade /restriction  provisions  food-for-peace  bill.  Rep. 
Berry  stated  we  have  agricultural  trade  deficit. 


SENATE 


1.  POVERTY.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  change  various 

programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  S.  3164,  the  companion  bill  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  pp.  24111-12,  24113-62,  24163-67 

2.  MILK^  Passed  as  reported  S.  3834,  to  provide  for  price  adjustments  in\contracts 
Yt  the  procurement  of  milk  by  the  Defense  Department  when  prices  go  up\after 

JSDA  determinations,  pp.  24090-2 


3.  EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments, 
Oct.  3,  during  adjournment,  S.  3046,  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of/ 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (S.  Rept.  1674).  p.  2407/ 
Sen.  Morse  commended  and  inserted  an  article  containing  statistics  oj/ the 
quality  of  education  throughout  the  country,  pp.  24169-74 


4.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Javits  submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  'H.  R.  17888,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation's  bill,  1967  (p/  24082). 

This  bill\was  made  the  unfinished  business  (pp.  24167-8). 


5.  MONETARY  RESERVES.  Sen.  Hartke  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary /of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  on  the /subject  of  the  creation  of  a  world  currency,  jpp.  24103-4 


6.  SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen\Proxmire  spoke  on  the  value  of  the  school  milk  program, 
p.  24111 


7.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen.\Nelson  called  for  a  Federal-State  water  pollution  con¬ 
ference  to  draw  up  specific  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the  interstate 
pollution  problem.  pp.\4106-7 
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8.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  itansfield  announced  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 

foreign  aid  and  public  works\appropriations  bi/lls,  followed  by  the  education 
bill  will  be  considered  today \ Oct.  5.  pt  ?/, 
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9.  MILK.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H,  R. 17500, /provide 
for  price  adjustments  in  contracts  fo)/  the  procurement  of  milk  by  the  Defense 
Department  when  prices  go  up  after  U6DA.  determinations  (H.  Rept.  2185) ,p. 24074 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  as  reported,  319-18^  H.  R.  18119,  the  State-Justice- 


Commerce  appropriation  bill.  pi/.  23979-994/ 


11.  BANKING.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  17899,  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and  insured 


savings  and  loan  associations,  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  insured  ac-  V 
counts  or  deposits,  etc./  pp.  23994-040 


12.  TRANSPORTATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  159\3,  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  p.  24040 


13.  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES/  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  'R.  16559,  to  autho¬ 
rize  sea-grant  colleges  for  education  and  research  in  marine  resources.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  23977-8 


14.  BREAD  AND  BUTTER 'CORPS .  Rep.  Dole  commended  and  discussed  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  "farmer- to- farmer  program,  or  Bread  and  Butter  Corps."  \p.  24047-8 


15.  LeROUX  IUEBIGNATION.  Rep.  Nelsen  reviewed  the  "price-depressing  policies  that 
have  b/en  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  administration" 
and  fcbe  resignation  of  Frank  le  Roux,  FAS,  pp.  23995-6 


16.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Rodino  inserted  a  N.  J.  poverty  agency  analysis  of  the  pove 
Program  showing  changes  it  thinks  are  necessary,  pp.  24065-6 
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New  installment  contracts  for  automobiles 
rosi  somewhat  in  mobile  credit  remained 
unAanged  so  that  a  net  increase  in  auto- 
motXle  credit  of  $208-million  was  recorded. 

Extensions  of  other  types  of  installment 
credit*  were  down  somewhat  from  the  July 
levels.* 

Noninstallment  credit  outstanding,  includ¬ 
ing  charge  accounts  and  single -payment 
loans,  rise  only  $54-million  in  August,  as  a 
slight  decline  in  single-payment  loans  par¬ 
tially  offset  increases  in  charge  account  and 
service  credit. 

Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  month  reached  almost  $9 1.5- 
billion.  \ 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  CON¬ 
TRIBUTES  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AT¬ 
TAINMENT  LEVELS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  often 
we  are  incline®  to  consider  child  nutri¬ 
tion  programs,  such  as  the  special  milk 
program  for  scnbolchildren,  as  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  physical  welfare  of  our 
children  without  reflecting  on  the 
degree  to  which  tney  can  also  assist  the 
learning  process.  \ 

The  school  milk  Wogram  is  a  prime 
example.  The  program  helps  to  pro¬ 
vide  milk  breaks  ih  midmorning  and 
midaftemoon.  In  many  instance  the 
children  aided  travel  uong  distances  to 
school  after  having  inadequate  break¬ 
fasts.  Often  they  havfe  had  no  break¬ 
fast  at  all.  This  midmorning  glass  of 
milk  can  avert  the  headache,  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  stomach  pain,  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  child  to  concentrate  on 
learning,  until  a  wholesome  school  lunch 
is  served.  \ 

The  value  of  the  school  milk  program 
is  amply  testified  to  by  its  wholesale  use 
in  Project  Headstart  programs  around 
the  country.  In  classes  intenaed  to  help 
the  underprivileged  child  to  get  a  head¬ 
start  on  his  formal  schooling  Vhe  milk 
received  by  virtue  of  the  schsol  milk 
program  is  considered  essential  to  the 
learning  process.  \ 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  intend 
to  continue  my  fight  for  an  extmision 
and  expansion  of  the  school  milk\pro- 
gram.  \ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  \ 
BUSINESS  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theA 
further  morning  business?  There  beina 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3164)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  with  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  that  amendment  and  send  another 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
bo  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  29,  immediately  after  line  17  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  The  Director  shall,  out  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  Title,  set  aside  an  amount 
equal  to  36  percent  of  such  authorization  for 
making  grants  for  carrying  out  programs 
eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections 
which  assist  young  people  in  areas  having 
concentrations  of  children  from  low  income 
families  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  which  in¬ 
clude  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehen¬ 
sive  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational 
and  mental  health  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  such  children  to  undertake 
successfully  the  regular  elementary  school 
program,  (B)  the  provision  of  appropriate  ac¬ 
tivities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  par¬ 
ents  of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of 
their  services,  and  (C)  such  other  training, 
technical  assistance,  evaluation  and  follow- 
through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Case 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Clark 

McClellan 

Smith 

Cotton 

McGee 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dodd 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mon  dale 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbright 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Griffin 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Mundt 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
dings  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say,  before  I  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment,  that  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  require  that 
the  director  of  OEO  set  aside  36  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  title  II 
to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  Headstart 
programs  during  fiscal  1967. 

We  have  all  learned  of  the  many  pit- 
falls  and  errors  which  have  resulted — 
inevitably,  to  be  sure — from  the  conduct 
of  various  of  the  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  This  was  and  is  still  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Certainly,  also,  Mr.  President, 
each  of  us  is  aware  of  the  great  value  to 
the  economically  deprived  of  some  of 
the  programs  carried  out  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  think  without  question  the  program 
which  has  been  most  applauded  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  by  all  witnesses 
at  our  hearings,  and,  indeed,  even  by 
critics  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  is  the  program  known  as  Head¬ 
start. 

Headstart,  as  we  all  well  know,  seeks 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  under¬ 
privileged  for  their  entry  into  school. 
It  is  a  program  sufficiently  well  known 
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to  everyone  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
me  to  describe  it  in  greater  detail  than  to 
name  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with¬ 
out  minimizing  its  other  efforts,  would 
agree  that  Headstart  has  been  almost 
singularly  successful  in  acceptance  by 
the  community,  and,  indeed,  in  results 
of  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  these 
children. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  President,  is  Headstart 
defined  in  the  law.  That  is  understand¬ 
able,  since,  once  devised  as  a  project,  it, 
like  Topsey,  just  grew.  It  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  an  important  program. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  a  program  so  valuable  as 
Headstart,  will  be  continued,  and  that 
its  good  effects  will  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  assist  the  underprivileged  and 
the  deprived  of  our  very  young  children. 
It  is  most  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  program  shall  be  funded  to  assure  its 
vitality  before  the  excitement  which  can 
be  generated  by  some  newer  program 
might  cause  funds  to  be  diverted  from 
Headstart. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  new  pro¬ 
grams  nor  do  I  wish  to  discourage  the 
imagination  so  necessary  to  seek  new 
ways  to  help  the  poor.  Of  course  these 
things  must  be  done,  and  the  search 
must  continue  for  innovations,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  program  which  we  know 
to  be  good  and  effective. 

Thus,  this  amendment.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  simply,  provides  that  36  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  title  II  shall 
be  set  aside  by  the  Director  to  finance 
the  Headstart  program.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  requirement  on  the  Director. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  does  not  like  a  man¬ 
date  from  Congress.  I  know  full  well 
that  OEO  much  prefers  to  use  the  money 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  more  or  less  as  it  sees  fit  within 
perhaps  the  broadest  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  ever  conceived  for  any  agency  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
have  a  clear  responsibility  to  write  into 
the  law  the  language  of  this  amendment 
to  assure  that  Headstart  is  guaranteed 
a  lease  on  life  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  country.  I  realize 
that  there  is  language  in  the  committee 
report  which  fists  Headstart  allocations 
at  a  certain  amount.  We  all  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  report  language  is  not  binding 
on  the  agency,  and  we  know  also  that 
language  in  this  law  is  binding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  to  re¬ 
peat,  this  amendment  requires  that  the 
Director  set  aside  36  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  title  H  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Headstart  program.  This  is  not  an 
amount  in  addition  to  the  funds  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  to  be  authorized 
for  this  bill.  It  provides,  simply,  that 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  title  n  of 


the  bill  36  percent  shall  be  earmarked 
for  Headstart. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  36  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  title  II  of  this 
bill  is  almost  the  same  as  the  34-plus 
percent  figure  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  operation  of  the 
Headstart  program  for  fiscal  1967.  It  is 
3  percent  less  than  the  39  percent  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  commitee.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  $527  million  proposed  by  the 
committee  for  the  operation  of  Head¬ 
start  is  roughly  39  percent  of  the  total 
authorization  for  title  H.  The  $327  mil¬ 
lion  recommendation  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  operation  of  the  Head¬ 
start  program  is  roughly  34  percent  of 
the  funds  autohrized  for  title  II. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  require  that  36  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  title  II 
of  this  bill  be  set  aside  by  the  Director 
for  the  operation  of  Project  Headstart 
for  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized  fpr  2  minutes.  
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  POSTMASTER 

GENERALNTO  ENTER  INT0  LEASES 

OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  for  appropriate  inference  a  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res\l07)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  into  leases  of /reahproperty  for  pe¬ 
riods  not  exceeding  30 'years,  and  for 
other  purposes,/and  I  aok  unanimous 
consent  for  its/immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  fo^  the  in¬ 
formation/of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19>D  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title,  and  the\^ec- 
ond  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  197 

\esolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep A 
/esentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
fin  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2109  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“§  2109.  Time  Limitations  on  Agreements 

“Agreements  may  not  be  entered  into  un¬ 
der  sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title  after 
July  22,  1964,  and  under  section  2103  after 
April  30,  1967.” 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  joint  resolution  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  leasing  program  now 
in  effect  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  April  30,  1967.  The  resolution  would 
extend  the  time  so  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  continue  its  leasing 
program  as  at  present. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  examining  in  depth 
the  relative  merits  of  providing  some 


major  postal  facilities  through  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  long-term  leasing  versus  Gov-/ 
eminent  construction  of  all  such  facil 
ties.  We  feel  that  it  is  preferable  at 
time  to  have  a  simple  expression  oy the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
program  rather  than  to  go  into  A  long¬ 
term  leasing  program  as  proposed  in  leg¬ 
islation  which  the  committee  /Drought  to 
the  Senate. 

The  mail  volume  in  the  Lhiited  States 
is  increasing  at  the  rati?  of  2.7  billion 
prices  annually  and  many  of  the  Post 
office  buildings  are  grossly  inadequate  to 
handle  this  increasetirmail  volume.  As  a 
part  of  the  Post  Ofgce  Department’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  modernise  and  update  its  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Committee  on  Public  Woi'ks  re¬ 
cently  approved  prospectuses  for  the 
Government/ construction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  million  worth  of  new  facili¬ 
ties  to  ba/occupied  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  However, 
the  loyfg-term  leasing  of  additional  facil¬ 
ities/already  in  the  planning  stage  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  mail 
ccessing.  Therefore,  I  propose  that 
he  present  authority  which  will  expire 
December  31,  1966,  be  extended  until 
April  30,  1967,  during  which  time  the 
Congress  can  determine  whether  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  authority  on  a  long-term  basis 
or  to  meet  all  Post  Office  requirements 
for  major  facilities  through  Government 
construction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  deals  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Post  Office  Department  with 
respect  to  the  building  of  post  offices  un¬ 
der  the  leasing  arrangement. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams!  has  had  a  particular  interest  in 
this  and  has  pursued  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigor  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  he 
were  present,  he  probably  would  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

I  am  informed  by  the  majority  leader 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  agrees 
with  this  action.  I  also  concur  with  an 
extension  of  the  authority  by  this  means 
inasmuch  as  the  authority  expires  by  the 
d  of  this  calendar  year, 
he  joint  resolution  would  extend  the 
authority  to  the  end  of  April,  which 
would,  give  4  months’  additional  time. 
In  that  period  of  time,  the  new  Congress 
could  go  into  the  matter  rather 
thoroughly  and  ascertain  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  program. 

I  believe  tnat  I  can  speak  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams Trand  for  myself. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
constructive  comment  of  the  able  minor¬ 
ity  leader  does  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  \Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  the  viewpoint  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  with  whom  I  have  ai^cussed  the 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  bX  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution. 
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The  joint  resolution  (S.J.Res.  197)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr\  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  yielded 
for  thA  preceding  colloquy  and  passage 
of  the  mint  resolution  may  be  charged 
against  me  pending  bill  and  not  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGEXFROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROLDED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  \  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled 'bills: 

S.  1356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  trices  to  maintain  civil 
actions  in  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  $10,000 \limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  \ 

S.  2434.  An  act  to  clariiv  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  Vor  airport  pur¬ 
poses;  \ 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  grant  the Vonsent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  ok  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  \ 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  increase  the  special  revenue  bond  borrow¬ 
ing  authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3096.  An  act  to  amend  the  FedWal  Air¬ 
port  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  Waking 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  improve  the  aids  t®  nav¬ 
igation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard;  aim 
S.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Lam  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalting  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  section  261  ok 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.' 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
not  essentially  different  in  effect  from 
the  amendment  which  he  proposed  yes¬ 
terday,  which  would  have  given  legisla¬ 
tive  direction  to  spend  not  less  than  $527 
million  for  the  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  essentially  true.  I  do  not  men¬ 
tion  any  distinct  figure  in  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not 
limit  the  Director.  He  can  spend  above 
36  percent  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  could  not  spend  less. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  establish  a 
floor,  but  no  ceiling. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  establish  a  minimum  for  the 
Headstart  program. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  approximately  39  percent  in  its 
guidelines.  I  think  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  approximately  34  per¬ 
cent.  My  amendment  provides  for  36 
percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  read  the  figures,  the 
36  percent  contemplated  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  works  out  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  authorization  to 
about  $483  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  figure  con¬ 
tained  inf  the  committee  bill  is  $527  mil¬ 
lion,  would  not  this  be  a  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $40  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  not  be  a  cut 
at  all.  The  Director  could  still  spend 
up  to  whatever  amount  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  he  could  reduce  the 
figure  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  guidelines  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  approximate 
39  percent.  Those  recommended  by  the 
administration  approximate  34  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  Headstart  is  one 
of  the  best  accepted  parts  of  the  entire 
poverty  program.  It  is  something  that 
most  people  generally  believe  has 
achieved  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  have 
no  desire  here  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  see  that  that  program  is  maintained 
at  a  certain  level,  and  it  can  go  beyond 
hat,  if  the  Director  so  desires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  so  does  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  because 
the  percentage  of  money  set  as  a  floor 
for  the  Headstart  program  is  not  appro¬ 
priate,  but  because  it  was  the  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  that  we  should  not 
earmark  for  any  particular  program 
under  title  II. 

Title  II  is  the  community  action  title. 
The  philosophy  behind  this  title,  in 
which  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams,  of  which  Headstart  is  only  one, 
is  that  local  community  action  boards 
and  directors  should  utilize  these  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  community  might  dictate. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  community 
action  program  in  Philadelphia,  another 
one  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  others  in 
Virginia,  in  North  Dakota,  in  Nevada,  in 
Illinois,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  requirements  of  each  commu¬ 
nity  might  be  quite  different. 

Therefore,  the  committee  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  write  strict  legislative  floors  or 
ceilings  into  the  bill,  but  indicated  in  the 
report,  as  a  guideline  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  overall  sums 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
it  would  be  wise  to  spend  for  these  par¬ 
ticular  programs. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  indicated,  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  very  popular  and  deservingly 
so.  Therefore,  it  is  a  great  temptation 
to  ride  on  that  wave  of  popularity  by 
writing  into  the  bill  specific  figures  and 
then  say,  “Look  what  we  did  for  the  little 
children  of  America.” 

But  the  fact  Is  that,  if  we  put  a  floor 
under  the  popular  Headstart  program, 


a  number  of  other  extremely  useful  title 
II  programs  might  have  to  be  cut  in 
communities  where  they  were  desper¬ 
ately  needed.  Among  those  other  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  programs  for  health  cen¬ 
ters,  sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Nelson  and  the  Scheuer  amendments, 
which  deal  with  the  training  and  further 
education  of  subprofessional  people. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  finish, 
which  shall  only  take  a  minute  or  two. 

The  Nelson  amendment  calls  for  adult 
work  programs  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  last  year.  Money 
was  spent  by  hiring  unemployed  adults 
to  work  on  beautification  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  thus  creating  useful  employment 
and  striking  a  blow  for  a  better  America. 

The  Scheuer  amendment  in  title  II 
calls  for  $75  million,  as  a  guideline,  for 
work  and  training 'programs  for  adults 
to  prepare  them  as  subprofessionals  so 
that  they  can  take  jobs  in  hospitals,  rec¬ 
reation  centers,  schools,  and  other  public 
institutions.  This  would  relieve  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  so  that  they  can  spend  more 
time  on  professional  work. 

The  legal  services  program  has  been 
a  great  success,  and  it  is  being  doubled 
by  the  committee. 

So,  if  one  starts  nibbling  away,  we  will 
substantially  reduce  the  administrative 
flexibility  which  should  govern  this  title. 

I  have  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  in  response  to  my  request  for 
his  views  on  the  Prouty  amendment, 
which  was  different  in  form  but  not  in 
substance.  It  singled  out  Headstart  and 
put  a  $527  million  floor  under  it.  It  has 
now  been  changed  by  the  more  general 
language  of  the  present  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment,  but  the  intent  is  the  same  and  the 
effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Shriver  writes ; 

Dear  Senator  Cl^rk  :  In  connection  with 
the  Senate  bill  on  which  your  committee  is 
now  working,  I  would  like  to  make  our  posi¬ 
tion  clear  on  this  one  point.  If  legislation 
is  enacted  giving  us  the  present  level  of 
funds,  we  will  spend  $527  million  on  the 
Headstart  Program,  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  a  sum  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
and  apportioned  to  OEO. 

What  he  is  saying  here  is  that  if  the 
Senate  authorizes  $2,496  billion,  he  will 
spend  $527  million  on  Headstart,  which 
actually  is  $40  million  more  than  called 
for  by  the  present  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  lettter  continues: 

However,  we  prefer  not  to  have  restric¬ 
tions  on  specific  program  amounts  because 
of  the  resulting  loss  of  flexibility  necessary 
to  the  prudent  administration  of  the  overall 
program. 

So  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  does  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
opposes  this  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  3  min¬ 
utes,  Mr.  President. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  the  programs  which  he  men¬ 
tioned — legal  services,  loans  to  poverty- 
stricken  families  for  home  improvements. 
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the  Nelson  and  Scheuer  amendments,  re¬ 
habilitation  of  narcotics,  and  so  forth — 
are  not  affected  at  all. 

I  merely  say  that  36  percent  of  what¬ 
ever  funds  are  authorized  shall  be  used 
for  Headstart.  If  the  Director  washes, 
he  can  go  above  that  amount.  My 
amendment  is  essentially  what  the  House 
did.  It  is  essentially  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  in  its  guidelines.  It  is 
essentially  what  the  President  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  guidelines — namely,  that 
34  percent  should  be  earmarked  for 
Headstart  or  used  for  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  merely  saying  that 
not  less  than  36  percent  can  be  used  for 
that  program.  The  remaining  64  per¬ 
cent  can  be  used  for  whatever  program 
the  Director  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  difference  between  us  is  very  narrow, 
the  difference  is  important.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  question  of  good  admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  FROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  here  is  whether  the  Congress  is 
going  to  continue  to  abdicate  its  respon¬ 
sibility  and  delegate  it  in  toto  to  some 
Federal  administrator  or  say  what  is 
going  to  be  spent  for  certain  purposes. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  outstanding  and  has  done  as 
much  for  youngsters  as  anything  could 
under  the  poverty  program. 

I  get  sick  and  tired  every  time  some 
administrator  comes  up  here  and  says, 
“Give  me  a  blank  check  and  let  me  de¬ 
termine  how  it  will  be  spent.”  I  think 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  in  that 
respect  and  from  now  on  I  am  going  to 
insist  on  facing  up  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  makes  a  very  persuasive 
argument  but  the  fact  is  that  if  we  write 
in  a  legislative  floor  for  Headstart  we 
have  no  logical  excuse  for  not  writing  in 
a  legislative  floor  or  a  legislative  ceiling 
for  legal  services,  for  the  various  Nelson- 
Scheuer  amendments,  and  for  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  would  love  to  do  that, 
but  we  are  not  successful  in  convincing 
the  majority  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  the  approach 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  approach  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it 
is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  committee  because  we  believe  in  local 
initiative  and  flexibility. 

I  do  not  want  Congress  running  this 
program.  I  want  the  program  to  be  run 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  provide  the  sums  which  are  needed 
and  can  be  usefully  spent.  We  give  the 
best  advice  as  to  where  the  money  should 
go,  but  we  do  not  want  to  tie  OEO  in  a 
straitjacket.  Mr.  President,  that  is  why 
I  oppose  the  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  we  vote  and  get  the  matter 
behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]*. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 


nays  34, 

as  follows: 

[No.  276  Leg.] 
YEAS — 38 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Lausche 

Boggs 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Griffin 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Carlson 

Hill 

Morton 

Cotton 

Holland 

Mundt 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Ellender 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Russell,  S.C. 

Smith 

Williams,  Del. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Symington 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Saltonstall 

Talmadge 

NAYS— 34 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Long,  La. 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Brewster 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

McGee 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Mondale 

Stennis 

Clark 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 

Javits 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Allott 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hart 

Robertson 

Church 

Hayden 

Scott 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Tower 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Fong 

McIntyre 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

THE  INADEQUATE  ATTENTION  TO  RURAL  POVERTY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  the  attention  it  has  given 
rural  poverty  and  to  direct  attention  to 
pages  18  and  19  of  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  under  the  caption,  “Rural  Poverty — 
Independent  Funding.” 

In  that  section  the  committee  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  15.5 
percent  of  the  available  funds  have  been 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1966  in  predominant¬ 
ly  rural  areas  where  43  percent  of  the 
poverty  in  the  Nation  exists. 

The  committee  then  calls  attention  to 
the  language  of  an  amendment  I  success¬ 
fully  sponsored  last  year  stating: 

The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  section  will  be  distributed  equitably  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  committee  has  provided  in  the 
new  bill,  in  revised  section  211,  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  independently 
funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  in  predominantly  rural  areas 
where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  to  establish  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies. 

I  applaud  and  greatly  appreciate  the 
careful  consideration  and  the  affirmative 
action  that  the  committee  has  taken  in 
this  matter  and  say  very  frankly  that  I 
am  going  to  support  the  program  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  only  because  of 
their  firm  insistence  on  action  in  rural 
areas. 

The  15.5  percent  of  expenditures  al¬ 
located  to  the  43  percent  of  rural  poverty 
is  not  equitable.  I  agree  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  remains  "grossly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  magnitude  of  rural 
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poverty,  and  falls  short  of  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds.” 

I  especially  applaud  the  direction  of 
the  committee  in  its  report  that  regional 
projects  be  undertaken  where  such  proj¬ 
ects  can  be  operated  most  efficiently. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  President, 
the  director  of  extension  of  South  Dakota 
State  University  and  some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  proposed  a  statewide  community 
project.  The  sponsors  would  be  our  State 
highway  commission  and  our  colleges  and 
universities  who  would  conduct  training 
and  educational  work,  and  undertake  the 
development  and  beautification  of  local, 
'county,  and  State  parks,  highways,  and 
public  places. 

One  of  our  most  troublesome  continu¬ 
ing  soil  erosion  problems  is  roadside  ero¬ 
sion.  There  continue  to  be  roads,  even 
through  some  of  our  most  advanced  soil 
conservation  districts,  where  the  ditches 
on  the  public  right-of-way,  still  fill 
streams  with  silt  and  sediment.  A  good 
deal  more  than  beautification  could  be 
achieved  by  treatment  of  the  unused  por¬ 
tions  of  the  rights-of-way — water  puri¬ 
fication,  soil  erosion  control,  weed  con¬ 
trol,  needed  roadside  rest  and  picnic 
areas,  and  the  training  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  scattered  jobless  in  the  rural 
areas  who  are  not  sufficiently  concen¬ 
trated  in  some  large  city  to  command  the 
attention  of  a  unit  of  government  that 
can  hire  experts,  develop  projects,  and 
persist  in  the  effort  to  get  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  point  of  success. 

I  thought  the  project  proposal  was  an 
excellent  solution  to  the  problem  of  scat¬ 
tered  poverty  in  a  predominantly  rural 
State,  but  it  was  rejected  because,  I  was 
told,  each  project  must  have  a  local 
sponsor  clear  back  down  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  or  the  township,  where  the  section 
of  road,  or  park,  or  playground  exists. 

There  would  have  been  opportunity  for 
several  people  employed  in  the  project 
to  get  training  in  the  handling  of  trac¬ 
tors,  grading,  and  other  heavy  machin¬ 
ery.  There  would  have  been  opportunity 
to  train  men  in  the  planting  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roadside  areas,  in  botany  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  in  erosion 
control  techniques.  There  would  have 
been  opportunity  to  develop  individuals 
trained  in  the  development,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  operation  of  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities.  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of 
continuing  employment,  and  many  use¬ 
fully  trained  citizens,  would  have  grown 
out  of  this  project,  which  was  turned 
down.  I  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  it  will  be  reconsidered. 

If  projects  in  rural  areas  must  wait 
for  the  unpaid  part-time  mayors  of  small 
towns,  and  similarly  uncompensated  or 
part-time  township  officials,  to  send  into 
Washington  for  forms,  get  a  planning 
grant,  master  project  application  forms, 
fill  them  out  and  correct  and  resubmit 
them  a  half  dozen  times,  the  job  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  rural  poverty  will  never  get  done 
and  the  present  pattern  of  solving  rural 
poverty  will  continue.  That  pattern  is 
for  the  impoverished  country  people  to 
pile  into  Watts,  Calif.,  or  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago,  or  some  other  congested  ur¬ 
ban  area  where  a  crisis  finally  forces  at¬ 
tention  to  their  plight. 

Urban  America,  as  well  as  rural  Amer¬ 
ica,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  “varied  and 


imaginative  approach”  to  rural  poverty, 
which  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  called  for  in  its  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  section  of  the  report  on 
rural  poverty,  appearing  on  pages  18  and 
19,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

'  RURAL  POVERTY— INDEPENDENT  FUNDING 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  in  rural  areas, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  implemented.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  information  indicates  that  in  fiscal 
year  1966  the  Nation’s  rural  poor,  though 
comprising  43  percent  of  the  total  poverty 
population,  received  only  15.5  percent  of  all 
community  action  funds.  This  allocation  is 
grossly  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
rural  poverty,  and  falls  far  short  of  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  CAP  funds.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  prompt,  prac¬ 
tical  attention  and  positive  programs  are  re¬ 
quired,  beginning  this  fiscal  year,  with  the 
objective  of  bringing  about  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  alleviation  of  this  situation.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  expressly  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  previously  enacted  statutory  di¬ 
rective  on  this  subject.  Section  617  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  action  will  be  distributed  equitably  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.” 

Taking  further  cognizance  of  the  need  to 
apply  more  resources  to  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty,  the  committee  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  as  part  of  a  revised  section  211  of  the 
act,  an  amendment  requiring  the  Director  to 
make  grants  to,  or  contract  with  independ¬ 
ently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  predominantly  rural  areas 
where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  establish  community  action 
agencies. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure  that 
careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  funding  programs  sponsored 
by  independently  funded  agencies  in  rural 
areas  where  community  action  programs  are 
not  in  effect. 

In  developing  policies  and  programs  giving 
increased  attention  and  emphasis  to  rural 
poverty,  the  Director  is  urged  to  initiate  a 
varied  and  imaginative  approach.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  encouragement  might  be  given  to  ex¬ 
isting  community  action  agencies,  where 
feasible,  to  expand  their  geographical  bound¬ 
aries  to  include  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  an  active  program 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  This  program  should  include  sufficient 
personnel  to  stay  on  the  job  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  until  a  viable  community 
action  agency  is  formed.  The  Director  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  provide  such  technical  assistance 
under  contract  to  outside  private  corpora¬ 
tions  if  he  determines  that  this  is  the  most 
feasible  approach. 

A  further  amendment  to  section  211  would 
provide  for  the  independent  funding  of  a 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  where  the  Director 
determines  that  an  independently  funded 
program  may  help  ease  conflict  or  provide 
more  operating  efficiency  or  be  more  econom¬ 
ical.  Such  funding  would  be  authorized  only 
when  the  agency  involved  operates  programs 
of  a  limited  scope  and  does  not  have  broad 
comprehensive  community  representation  on 
its  policymaking  board. 

The  committee  also  has  given  the  Director 
authority  to  contract  with  independent  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  con¬ 


duct  of  projects  which  are  of  a  regional 
nature  where  such  projects  can  be  operated 
more  efficiently  as  regional  projects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  programs, 
I  have  been  skeptical  as  to  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  fearful  that  such  free  use 
of  millions  of  Federal  dollars  would  in¬ 
vite  not  only  waste  but  corruption  and 
fraud. 

Here,  today,  we  are  considering  a  bill, 
S.  3164,  which  is  supposed  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty.  • 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  evidence 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  grossly  negligent  in  using  pru¬ 
dence  and  keeping  close  check  in  the 
allocation  and  use  of  Federal  money  en¬ 
trusted  to  it.  In  some  cases,  the  situa¬ 
tions  have  been  scandalous  and  have 
cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

When  I  make  inquiry  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  concerning  some 
of  the  shameful  incidents  of  waste  and 
corruption,  I  am  given  an  evasive  an¬ 
swer  that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
those  administering  the  local  programs. 
Obviously,  a  responsibility  does  rest  at 
the  local  level,  but  the  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  with  those  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  who  allocate  the 
Federal  money  and  who  approve  the 
funding  of  local  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  rid  it¬ 
self  of  these  loose  and  wasteful  practices 
and  also  rid  itself  of  those  who  fail  to 
adhere  to  sound  and  prudent  principles 
in  allocating  Federal  money  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

One  of  these  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity-sponsored  programs  is  known 
as  the  community  action  for  youth  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Since  February  1966, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
funded  this  program  in  the  amount  of 
$695,913.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was 
funded  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juve¬ 
nile  Delinquency  in  the  sum  of  $2,829,458. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
looseness  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  applies 
its  stewardship  over  Federal  money,  and 
how  it  “passes  the  buck”  when  corrup¬ 
tion  is  found,  is  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  13,  1966] 

Clerk  Who  Wasn’t  There  on  CAY  Payroll 
for  $1,632 

(By  Doris  ODonnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 

Community  Action  for  Youth  (CAY),  a 
multimillion-dollar  Hough  antipoverty  proj¬ 
ect,  paid  $1,632  to  a  mystery  employee  whose 
existence  cannot  be  established.  The  Plain 
Dealer  learned  yesterday. 
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Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  said 
the  circumstances  indicating  a  fictitious 
woman  employe  was  on  the  payroll  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation.  The  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Chicago 
and  to  a  bonding  company. 

“I’m  in  a  real  vise,”  Lewis  said.  “The 
situation  (related  to  the  investigation)  is 
very  unclear.” 

Plain  Dealer  reporters  learned  that  in 
March,  Lewis  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate  a 
payroll  account  showing  the  woman  em¬ 
ploye  had  been  paid  eight  checks.  No  trace 
of  such  a  person  could  be  found  on  social 
security  records,  it  was  said. 

Meanwhile,  reporters  learned  also  that  two 
members  of  CAY’s  board  of  directors  have 
been  employed  on  a  project  administered  by 
CAY  this  summer:  Funds  were  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  help  under¬ 
privileged  youth. 

“That  is  a  conflict  of  interest,”  said  Ralph 
W.  Findley,  director  of  the  Council  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
which  now  has  jurisdiction  over  CAY. 

Findley  also  disclosed  that  he  expects  a 
report  from  a  team  of  Chicago-based  federal 
poverty  program  “evaluators”  who  have  been 
studying  the  CAY  operation  for  “a  week  or 
10  days  recently.” 

Findley  added  that  when  his  OEO  office 
took  over  the  CAY  operations  in  February, 
an  accounting  firm  audited  CAY’s  books. 
CAY  will  receive  $700,000  in  antipoverty 
funds  this  year. 

Findley  said  he  became  aware  recently 
that  there  was  an  investigation  of  CAY  pay¬ 
roll  records.  He  said  he  believes  any  irreg¬ 
ularities  should  be  turned  over  to  local  law 
enforcement  offices  since  CAY  is  an  Ohio 
corporation. 

The  “mystery”  employe  was  identified  on 
CAY’s  payroll  as  “Ellen  McCulloh,  626  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Avenue,  Akron,  O.”  She  reportedly 
worked  in  CAY’s  data  processing  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  was  learned  that  “Ellen  McCulloh” 
was  listed  as  an  employe  hired  to  obtain 
confidential  information  from  Juvenile  Court 
records  for  a  CAY  research  project.  The 
name  was  carried  on  CAY’s  payroll  from 
May  27,  1965,  to  Oct.  8,  1965,  or  95  days. 
Payroll  records  showed  earnings  were  $2.50 
an  hour  for  653  hours. 

During  this  time,  eight  checks  were  issued 
by  CAY.  which  were  endorsed  by  an  “Ellen 
McCulloh.”  The  eighth  check  was  endorsed 
also  by  a  former  CAY  supervisor,  Larry  A. 
Weber. 

Weber,  records  show,  also  approved  the 
payroll  sheets. 

Weber,  29,  of  1291  DeWitt  Avenue,  Akron, 
at  the  time  was  head  of  CAY’s  data  process¬ 
ing  department. 

Lewis  said  yesterday  that  Weber  resigned 
from  his  $ll,500-a-yeaf  post  earlier  this 
year. 

Until  last  February,  CAY  had  obtained  its 
funds  under  the  federal  Juvenile  Delinquen¬ 
cy  and  Youth  Offenses  Act  which  supplied 
nearly  $3  million  to  CAY  since  its  founding 
in  1963. 

Since  February,  CAY  has  been  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  administers  the  antipoverty  program. 

CAY’s  books  were  audited  after  the  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

Lewis  said  the  did  not  know  the  status  of 
the  “Ellen  McCulloh”  investigation  since  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  bonding  company. 
He  said  all  CAY  employes  are  bonded.  CAY 
employs  69  persons. 

"We  traced  the  matter  as  far  as  we  could 
within  the  office,”  Lewis  said.  "Then  we 
took  it  to  the  FBI.  We  did  not  receive  a  re¬ 
port  from  them.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  that  after  their 
investigation,  federal  authorities  ruled  the 
matter  was  outside  their  Jurisdiction  since 
CAY  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 


Lewis  said  his  own  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  data  processing  project,  which  in¬ 
volved  obtaining  the  Juvenile  Court  records, 
was  supported  by  “private  funds  and  federal 
funds.” 

“The  bonding  company  is  handling  this 
now,”  Lewis  said. 

CAY,  before  it  became  part  of  the  poverty 
program,  received  matching  support  from  lo¬ 
cal  agencies,  including  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Edward  C.  Knuth,  city  finance  director, 
and  chairman  of  CAY’s  finance  committee, 
said  the  “matching  funds”  are  not  cash  but 
services. 

Lewis  said  he  has  not  talked  with  Weber 
about  the  payroll  matter  and  that  CAY  has 
“secured  $700  in  funds”  belonging  to  Weber. 
Ordinarily,  employes  who  leave  CAY  collect 
their  federal  pension  funds.  Weber  has  not, 
Lewis  said. 

Juvenile  court  statisticians  said  they  did 
not  remember  anyone  named  “Ellen  McCul¬ 
loh”  gathering  records  from  their  files  for  a 
CAY  project. 

When  he  was  asked  about  “Ellen  McCul¬ 
loh,”  Weber  told  reporters:  “I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  have  not  been  contacted  by  any¬ 
one  about  any  investigation.  I  don’t  want 
to  discuss  it.”  He  wSs  asked  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  last  week. 

Alvin  G.  Cohen,  an  attorney  with  the 
Chicago  regional  office  of  HEW,  said  that 
HEW  did  not  provide  the  grant  or  money  for 
CAY  and  he  was  without  any  authority  to 
pursue  the  case  of  the  “mystery”  clerk.  He 
said  the  information  from  CAY  was  sent  to 
Washington. 

Lewis,  40,  was  named  director  of  the  CAY 
project  in  April  1964,  at  a  salary  of  about 
$19,000  a  year. 

CAY  was  originally  directed  by  M.  David 
Austin,  who  had  worked  with  many  Cleve¬ 
land  social  agencies.  Its  original  goal  was  a 
four-year,  $12-million.  program.  Over  the 
years,  the  program  lias  altered  as  programs 
have  been  dropped,  expanded  or  merged  with 
other  plans. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  13,  1966] 

CAY  Directors  on  Payroll;  Possible  “Con¬ 
flict”  Debated 

Two  board  members  of  Community  Action 
for  Youth  (CAY)  were  on  CAY’s  payroll  this 
summer  as  director  and  assistant  director  of 
a  10-week,  CAY-sponsored  Hough  area  proj¬ 
ect,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  two  are  Edward  L.  Cabell,  who  was 
director  of  CAY-Jet  and  DeForest  Brown  Jr., 
his  assistant. 

Ralph  W.  Findley,  director  of  the  Council 
for  Economic  Opportunity  in  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  is  also  a  board  member  of  CAY, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  the  two  men  were 
on  the  payroll  this  summer.  CAY  now  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  which 
handles  the  antipoverty  program  here. 

“That’s  always  bad,”  Findley  said.  “That’s 
conflict  of  interest.”  He  added  that  “there 
are  other  people  available  and  qualified." 

Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Findley. 

“There  is  no  possible  conflict  of  interest," 
Lewis  said. 

“The  two  board  members  were  chosen  for 
the  summer  project  because  they  intimately 
knew  the  Hough  neighborhood  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,”  Lewis  said.  “They  did  a  wonderful  Job 
there.” 

Lewis  said  the  summer  project  in  July  and 
August  was  sponsored  by  a  Department  of 
Labor  grant. 

During  this  period  there  were  no  CAY 
board  meetings,  Lewis  said.  Thus  the  two 
men  did  not  vote  on  any  matter  involving 
the  project,  he  commented. 

Cabell  said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
board  last  June  asking  permission  to  take  on 
the  project  to  get  some  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence  so  he  could  better  serve  CAY.  The  ap- 
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proval  was  given  by  the  board,  Cabell  said. 
He  added  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Brown  said  he  received  just  over  $3  an 
hour  for  a  20-hour  work  week  while  on  the 
project.  Cabell  said  he  received  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  what  a  director  makes  for  CAY, 
which  was  more  than  $3  an  hour.  He  would 
not  reveal  his  salary. 

Brown  said  he  resigned  from  the  board  last 
week  to  take  a  full-time  job  as  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  service  worker  with  CAY.  He  started 
his  new  duties  yesterday. 

The  controversy  over  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest  at  CAY  is  similar  to  the  problem  en¬ 
countered  by  another  East  Side  federally 
project,  the  Manpower  Advancement  Pro¬ 
gram  (MAP) . 

Five  board  members  of  MAP  received  fees 
for  business  dealings  with  that  program.  A 
Department  of  Labor  official  recently  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  five  members  resign  for  the 
good  of  the  program. 

The  CAY  jet  project  involved  80  Hough 
area  teenagers  who  worked  without  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  organizing  activities  at  East 
Side  playgrounds.  They  also  tutored  young¬ 
sters  in  their  school  remedial  work  and  dis¬ 
tributed  health  literature. 

The  program  was  considered  a  success  by 
the  labor  department  and  may  be  used  as  a 
model  program  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  14] 

CAY  Mystery  Clerk  Is  Puzzle  to  Many 
(By  Doris  O’Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 

The  “mystery”  woman  on  the  1965  payroll 
of  Community  Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  re¬ 
mains  a  puzzle  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a  bond¬ 
ing  company  and  to  an  Akron  woman. 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclosed  that  an  “Ellen 
McCulloh”  received  eight  paychecks  for  a 
total  of  $1,632.50  from  CAY  between  May  and 
October,  1965.  She  was  listed  as  a  clerk,  re¬ 
siding  at  626  McKinley  Avenue,  Akron. 

Mrs.  Alva  Southern,  who  has  lived  at  that 
address,  a  four-room  home  on  Akron’s  West 
Side  for  25  years,  told  The  Plain  Dealer:  “I 
never  heard  of  her.” 

Neighbors  of  Mrs.  Southern  also  said  they 
never  heard  of  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
“McCulloh.”  Mrs.  Southern  lives  alone. 

Mrs.  Southern  said  she  never  received  any 
mail  from  CAY  for  the  woman  supposedly 
employed  by  CAY. 

Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  said 
he  had  turned  the  matter  of  the  fictitious 
payroll  over  to  the  W.  F.  Todd  Associates, 
which  bonds  CAY  employes. 

That  was  10  days  ago,  shortly  afer  the 
Plain  Dealer  began  its  investigation  of  “Ellen 
McCulloh.” 

Harold  Eidlin,  a  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Washington,  told 
the  Plain  Dealer  that  “we  are  aware  of  what 
happened  at  CAY. 

“Our  position  is  that  it  is  a  CAY  matter,” 
Eidlin  said. 

During  the  period  when  “Ellen  McCulloh” 
was  earning  CAY  funds  for  gathering  con¬ 
fidential  information  from  Juvenile  Court 
records,  the  CAY  project  was  funded  by  the 
juvenile  delinquency  agency. 

In  February,  1966,  CAY  became  an  arm  of 
the  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  headed  by  Ralph  W.  Find¬ 
ley.  CAY,  however,  began  as  a  projected 
four-year  12  million  dollar  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  program  in  1963.  It  is  a  nonprofit 
Ohio  corporation. 

“We  are  awaiting  an  investigation  by  the 
bonding  company,"  Eidlin  said. 

Charles  M.  Werdon,  claims  manager  for 
the  National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the 
bonding  firm  for  CAY  employes,  said  that 
CAY  filed  a  claims  loss  10  days  ago. 

Werdon  said:  “It  is  up  to  CAY  to  produce 
records  to  substantiate  proof  of  loss.” 

The  agent  said  if  the  claim  is  valid,  the 
loss  would  be  paid  by  his  firm,  and  then  his 
firm  would  attempt  to  reoover  the  funds. 
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The  Plain  Dealer  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  mystery  woman’s  name  was  on 
worksheets  of  CAY’s  data  processing  depart¬ 
ment.  The  supervisor  was  Larry  A.  Weber 
of  Akron,  who  resigned  from  CAY  earlier  this 
year. 

Lewis  said  CAY  is  holding  as  “secured 
funds”  against  the  $1,632  loss  about  $700  of 
Weber's  federal  pension  funds.  Lewis  said 
Weber  has  not  claimed  the  money,  which 
was  deducted  from  Weber’s  $ll,500-a-year 
CAY  salary. 

Eidlin  said  a  final  audit  of  CAY’s  accounts 
is  being  made. 

“CAY  is  accountable  for  any  alleged  misuse 
of  funds,”  he  said. 

Asked  if  Washington  would  make  stronger 
demands  on  CAY  to  pursue  the  investigation 
more  vigorously,  Eidlin  said:  “We  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  asked  CAY  to  proceed. 
We  are  satisfied  with  that.” 

A  CAY  bookkeeper.  The  Plain  Dealer 
learned,  discovered  the  mystery  employee 
when  he  could  not  locate  a  social  security 
number  for  her. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  14,  1966] 

Bruere  Fires  New  Salvo  at  CAY 

The  Rev.  John  Bruere,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  E.  79th  Street  and 
Euclid  Avenue,  said  reports  of  a  fictitious 
person  on  the  payroll  of  Community  Action 
for  Youth  is  “typical  of  its  inept  operation.” 

Rev.  Bruere  has  been  critical  of  CAY’s 
budgeting  and  in  the  past  has  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  CAY’s  “excessive  costs.” 

The  minister,  while  not  a  member  of  CAY’s 
board,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Economic  Opportunity  in  Greater 
Cleveland,  which  now  has  jurisdiction  over 
CAY. 

“If  the  American  community,”  Rev.  Bruere 
said,  “tolerates  the  operation  that  CAY  has 
been,  we’re  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  You  try 
to  get  housekeeping  funds  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland  without  success,  but  you  can 
squander  millions  here.” 

The  minister  has  questioned  the  payment 
of  $19,000  for  the  rental  of  CAY’s  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1837  E.  79th  Street  and  other  items 
of  expense  on  its  budget. 

He  said  Raphael  O.  Lewis,  CAY’s  director, 
"just  verbalizes  and  has  no  thought  content” 
in  the  administration  of  CAY  as  an  antipov¬ 
erty  project. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  15,  1966] 

Thieves  Find  CAY  East  Pickings 
(By  Doris  O’Donnell  and  William  F. 

Miller) 

An  array  of  expensive  office  machines  and 
equipment — enough  to  equip  a  good-sized 
business  office —  has  been  stolen  from  head¬ 
quarters  of  Community  Action  for  Youth 
(CAY)  in  the  patt  three  years. 

Thieves  have  struck  more  than  two  dozen 
times  and  made  off  with  property  valued  at 
$13,000  to  $20,000.  No  suspects  have  been 
found  and  no  arrests  made.  One  typewriter 
was  recovered. 

The  stolen  equipment  includes  27  type¬ 
writers,  three  electric  calculators,  a  copying 
machine,  four  record  players,  three  adding 
machines,  three  electric  clocks  and  three 
electric  fans. 

CAY’s  preschool  nursery  even  lost  an 
aquarium  with  fish. 

Plain  Dealer  reporters,  checking  police  de¬ 
partment  files  of  CAY’s  reported  losses,  found 
that  24  typewriters  were  stolen  between  April 
and  September  this  year. 

The  most  recent  theft  report,  made  to  po¬ 
lice  Tuesday,  said  that  “sometime  between 
5:30  p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  on  Sept.  10,  two 
Underwood  typewriters”  were  taken  from 
CAY  offices,  1835-37  E.  79th  Street,  in  the 
Hough  area. 


The  report  added  there  were  no  signs  of 
forcible  entry,  that  the  items  were  not  in¬ 
sured.  There  were  no  suspects. 

The  report  concluded:  “Theft  apparently 
by  a  trespasser.” 

In  police  files,  reporters  found  complaints 
from  CAY  personnel  of  stolen  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  damage  to  property,  broken  windows, 
shorts  fired  into  windows  and  other  acts  of 
vandalism  over  a  three-year  period. 

On  Monday,  Raphael  O.  Lewis,  the  director 
of  CAY,  a  federally  funded  antipoverty  proj¬ 
ect,  said:  “We’ve  had  a  very  bad  siege  of 
break-ins  and  robberies.  Mainly  typewriters 
are  taken.” 

Lewis  explained  that  CAY’s  69  employes 
occupy  a  former  apartment  building  that 
lacked  adequate  security  locks  on  doors  and 
windows. 

Police  records,  based  on  statements  from 
CAY  administrators,  show  a  pattern  for  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  property  and 
equipment. 

Each  of  the  31  loss  reports  indicates  that 
the  thievery  occurred  after  5:30  p.m.  and 
before  8:30  a.m. 

Lewis  said  CAY  has  tried  a  guard  system 
and  that  employes  return  at  unexpected 
hours  to  patrol  the  building. 

The  property,  listed  as  missing  in  police 
files,  was  stolen  from  the  original  CAY  head¬ 
quarters  at  1959  E.  79th  Street  in  1964  and 
1965  and  more  recently  from  CAY’s  building 
at  1935-37  E.  79th  Street.  (CAY’s  preschool 
nursery  at  1966  E.  82nd  Street  and  its  exten- 
tion  service  office  at  1610  Lexington  Avenue 
N.  E.  also  have  been  targets.) 

Lewis  has  told  a  Cleveland  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  official  that  the  equipment  is  not  in¬ 
sured. 

A  CAY  spokesman  confirmed  that  CAY’s 
trustees,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Cuyaho¬ 
ga  County  Commissioner  Frank  M.  Gorman, 
voted  against  insurance  because  of  high  rates 
in  the  Hough  area. 

However,  the  CAY  spokesman  said,  “We 
have  strict  inventory  controls  and  report  the 
losses  to  OEO.”  OEO  is  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Cleveland  is  the  OEO  agency  which  has  been 
funding  CAY  since  February  1966. 

Reporters  asked  police  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  thefts  from  federal  property. 

A  sign  posted  on  the  CAY  doorway  states: 

“Federally  sponsored  project.  Contents  of 
this  area  belong  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

A  CAY  official,  police  said,  has  notified  them 
by  telephone  that  CAY  is  an  Ohio  corporation 
outside  federal  jurisdiction  despite  its  fed¬ 
eral  funding. 

Thefts  from  CAY’s  nurseries  were  minor 
but  included  tuberculosis  test  kits,  toys  and 
cookies. 

A  police  official  said  rarely  does  the  kind  of 
equipment  stolen  from  CAY  turn  up  in 
Cleveland  pawn  shops.  He  said  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  “fenced”  in  other  cities  and  in  other 
states. 

Lewis  could  not  be  reached  yesterday  for 
comment.  He  had  said  on  Monday  that  he 
was  working  on  a  “security  room”  idea  to 
combat  the  thievery.  He  has  tried  locking 
items  in  closets  without  success,  he  said. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  15,  1966] 

Long  Look  at  CAY  Needed 

There  is  evidence  of  startling  laxness  in 
administrative  procedures  and  personnel  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  federally  financed  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  antipoverty 
program  here  and  the  situation  warrants  the 
most  searching  scrutiny. 

In  Plain  Dealer  stories  this  week,  report¬ 
ers  Doris  O’Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller 
have  disclosed  that: 

A  mystery  employe,  whose  existence  has 


not  been  established,  drew  salary  for  nearly 
four  months  on  a  CAY  records  project. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costly 
but  uninsured  office  equipment  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  CAY  headquarters. 

The  salary  payment  represents  a  theft  of 
taxpayers’  money. 

The  disappearance  of  office  equipment  rep¬ 
resents  a  theft  of  taxpayers’  property. 

Both  thefts  also  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  they  could  have  been  allowed  to 
happen. 

The  happenings  in  Cleveland  are  not  the 
first  to  demonstrate  laxness  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  federal  antipoverty  programs,  as 
many  news  stories  from  around  the  nation 
have  shown.  Unfortunately,  the  good  works 
of  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering  public  funds  are  too  often 
obscured  by  incidents  reflecting  careless 
supervision. 

In  the  case  of  CAY’s  fictitious  employe, 
reporters  O’Donnell  and  Miller  found  that 
salary  totaling  $1,632  was  paid  to  “Ellen 
McCulloh,  626  McKinley  Avenue,  Akron” 
from  May  27  to  Oct.  8,  1965.  The  mysterious 
“Ellen  McCulloh”  cannot  be  found  in  person 
or  in  Social  Security  records.  Nor  can  such 
a  person  be  remembered  in  the  places  where 
she  supposedly  performed  her  duties. 

In  the  case  of  the  disappearing  office  equip¬ 
ment,  only  one  of  28  missing  items  has  been 
recovered.  No  persons  have  been  prosecuted 
for  theft. 

Disappearance  of  the  office  equipment  was 
reported  to  police  at  the  time  of  occurrence. 
But  not  until  five  months  after  “Ellen  Mc¬ 
Culloh”  left  the  CAY  payroll  was  an  FBI 
investigation  requested  by  CAY.  And  it  was 
not  until  after  reporters  O'Donnell  and  Miller 
began  their  own  investigation  that  CAY  no¬ 
tified  the  bonding  agent  for  CAY  employees 
that  something  was  wrong. 

Both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency,  which  supplied  funds  for  CAY  at 
the  time  of  the  “Ellen  McCulloh”  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  now  provides  funds  for  CAY, 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  strange  case. 
They  say  it  is  a  matter  to  be  pursued  by 
CAY  itself.  Their  viewpoint  is  supported  by 
federal  authorities  who  have  ruled  that  the 
matter  is  outside  federal  jurisdiction  be¬ 
cause  CAY  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  power  to  prosecute, 
and  with  federal  funds  involved,  it  would 
seem  that  federal  agencies  would  have  an 
obligation  to  press  vigorously  for  a  speedy 
and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  hap¬ 
penings  at  CAY. 

Persons  responsible  for  theft  of  taxpayers’ 
money  and  property  should  be  found  and 
prosecuted.  When  prosecution  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  the  federal  level,  it  certainly 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level 
through  officers  of  the  city  and  county. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  16,  1966] 

CAY  Won’t  Try  To  Recoup  Loss 
(By  Doris  O’Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 

Cuyahoga  County  Commissioner  Frank  M. 
Gorman,  who  also  is  board  chairman  of  Com¬ 
munity  Action  for  Youth  (CAY),  bluntly 
conceded  yesterday  that  CAY  planned  no 
further  official  action  to  recoup  the  salary 
paid  to  a  mystery  woman  on  CAY’s  payroll. 

“We’re  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,” 
Gorman  told  The  Plain  Dealer.  “It’s  up 
to  the  bonding  company.  Look,  we’ve  got 
what  looks  like  someone  taking  money.  We 
notified  the  FBI.  That’s  the  last  I  ever 
thought  about  it.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclosed  on  Tuesday 
that  an  “Ellen  McCulloh”  of  Akron,  O.,  was 
paid  $1,632.50  in  1965  to  gather  confidential 
research  records  for  CAY  from  juvenile  court. 
She  was  listed  as  an  employe  of  CAY’s  data 
processing  unit,  formerly  headed  by  Larry  A. 
Weber,  also  of  Akron. 
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After  The  Plain  Dealer  began  checking  into 
the  matter,  CAY’s  director,  Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
notified  the  company  that  bonds  CAY  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  $1,600  loss. 

Gorman  said  the  mysterious  employe  was 
found  “because  Price  &  Waterhouse,  an  ac¬ 
counting  firm,  was  checking  it,  and  we 
found  one  check  made  out  to  Ellen  McCulloh 
was  endorsed  by  Weber.” 

Gorman  said  the  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  FBI  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  “the  district  attorney  never  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  us.” 

Reporters  learned  that  an  FBI  report  was 
made  last  March  and  that  the  attorney’s 
office  ruled  that  the  CAY  was  outside  federal 
jurisdiction.  CAY,  the  federal  attorney’s 
office,  said  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

CAY  is  funded  by  the  Council  for  Economic 
Opportunity  of  Greater  Cleveland,  the  anti¬ 
poverty  agency  here,  and  will  receive  about 
$700,000  for  1966. 

Asked  whether  CAY’s  board  of  trustees  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue  the  investigation,  Gorman 
said:  “I  think  we  should  bring  action  against 
the  bonding  company.  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  CAY. 

“I’m  going  to  tell  Mr.  Lewis  to  get  the 
money  back,  I  don’t  conceive  of  it  as  my 
duty. 

“We  don’t  know  today  whether  the  per¬ 
son — this  McCulloh — was  wholly  fictitious 
or  not.  There  were  some  figures  which 
Weber  said  were  supplied  by  this  woman.” 

Weber  has  refused  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

"Someone  should  investigate  this,”  Gor¬ 
man  said.  “I  don’t  know  who  it  is.  We 
should  recover  the  money.  It’s  up  to  the 
bonding  company.” 

Asked  why  Lewis  waited  as  long  as  he  did 
to  report  the  case  to  tlje  bonding  firm,  Gor¬ 
man  said:  “Maybe  Lewis  was  a  little  negli¬ 
gent  in  notifying  the  bonding  company.” 

Gorman  also  was  asked  whether  the  esti¬ 
mated  $13,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  business 
machines  and  typewriters  stolen  from  CAY 
offices  in  the  last  three  years  is  federal  prop¬ 
erty.  Gorman  replied:  “I’m  sure  it  can  be 
determined. 

“In  the  Weber  matter,”  Gorman  said,  “the 
research  department  was  100%  federally 
funded.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  books  are  public  records.  You 
are  entitled  to  look  at  public  records.” 

The  equipment  was  not  insured. 

Gorman  said  he  was  not  at  the  CAY  board 
meeting  when  insurance  rates  for  thefts  cov¬ 
erage  were  discussed  but  he  said  that  Lewis 
reported  only  “Lloyds  of  London  would  in¬ 
sure  us.”  A  CAY  spokesman  could  not  find 
minutes  of  the  insurance  discussion  and  the 
decision  not  to  insure  equipment  was  not  a 
matter  of  formal  board  action. 

“Lewis  said  the  rates  would  have  been 
more  than  what  was  lost  in  equipment,” 
Gorman  said. 

The  question  of  prosecution  in  the  payroll 
case  was  also  discussed  with  Gorman. 

“I  don’t  see  any  spilled  milk  to  cry  over, 
but  I  asked  Lewis  to  have  the  bonding  com¬ 
pany  call  me  to  see  whether  it  recommends 
prosecution,”  Gorman  said. 

Gorman  charged  the  newspaper  articles  on 
CAY  are  attempts  to  “get  Lewis  and  CAY.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  he  said. 
“Fire  Lewis?” 

There  are  10  CAY  board  members  identi¬ 
fied  as  sponsors  and  11  members  at  large. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  17,  1966) 

CAY  Payroll's  Mysterious  “Ellen”  Is 
Linked  With  Ex-Aid’s  Wife 
(By  Doris  O’Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 
The  name  “Ellen  McCulloh,”  apparently 
used  to  pad  a  payroll,  is  the  same  as  the 
maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  a  former  super¬ 
visor  for  Community  Action  for  Youth 
( CAY ) ,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 


Neither  the  FBI,  CAY  nor  The  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  able  to  trace  the  name  “Ellen  Mc¬ 
Culloh”  to  anyone  who  actually  worked  for 
CAY. 

CAY  paid  out  $1,632  in  salary  checks  in 
that  name. 

The  supervisor  who  put  the  name  on  his 
payroll  at  CAY  is  Larry  A.  Weber,  1291  Dewitt 
Drive,  Akron. 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  yesterday  that 
his  wife’s  full  name  is  Joanne  Ellen  McCul¬ 
loh  Peerman  Weber. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Joanne  Ellen  McCul¬ 
loh.  She  was  married  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Peerman  before  marrying  Weber. 

It  also  was  learned  that  the  address  listed 
on  payroll  records  for  the  woman,  in  Akron, 
was  that  of  an  aunt  of  Weber’s  wife,  the 
former  Ellen  McCulloh. 

Weber  had  been  CAY’s  supervisor  in  charge 
of  data  processing  at  the  time  the  name  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  CAY  payroll.  He  quit  his  $11,- 
500-a-year  job  in  February. 

CAY  payroll  checks  were  payable  to  an 
“Ellen  McCulloh”  for  the  period  from  May  27 
to  Oct.  8,  1965. 

The  address  listed  for  “Ellen  McCulloh” 
was  626  McKinley  Avenue,  Akron,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Alva' Southern. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mrs.  Southern  told  re¬ 
porters  she  had  never  heard  of  “Ellen  Mc¬ 
Culloh.” 

Yesterday  she  told  a  reporter  that  she  has 
a  niece  named  “Joanne  McCulloh”  but  that 
she  had  never  known  the  niece  as  Ellen. 

Former  employes  of  CAY’s  data  processing 
department  told  The  Plain  Dealer  the  had 
never  known  or  seen  an  “Ellen  McCulloh.” 

One  former  employe  said  he  had  met 
Weber’s  wife,  whose  first  name  was  Joanne  at 
the  Weber  home  in  Akron. 

A  routine  investigation  in  CAY’s  financial 
records,  made  in  March,  brought  about  the 
search  for  an  “Ellen  McCulloh." 

At  that  time  CAY  was  in  the  process  of 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Council  for 
Economic  Opportunities  in  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  antipoverty  agency  here. 

CAY’s  bookkeeper,  at  that  time,  was  un¬ 
successful  in  tracking  down  a  Social  Security 
number  for  the  woman  listed  as  a  clerk.  Reg¬ 
istered  letters,  sent  to  several  Akron  ad¬ 
dresses,  were  returned,  including  one  sent  to 
626  McKinley  Avenue. 

Finally  CAY’s  director,  Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
look  into  the  matter. 

Lewis  has  said  the  FBI  never  reported  back 
and  that  he  was  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  U.S.  attorney’s  office  here  had  ruled  CAY 
was  not  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government 
but  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation  and  that 
the  FBI,  therefore,  had  no  jurisdiction. 

The  assistant  U.S.  attorney  who  reportedly 
made  such  a  ruling  told  The  Plain  Dealer 
yesterday  there  is  nothing  in  writing  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  report.  The  attorney  recalled 
that  some  time  ago  “somebody  making  an 
audit  of  CAY  had  called  and  that  the  matter 
might  have  come  up.” 

No  final  determination  on  jurisdiction  was 
made,  he  said. 

After  reporters  recently  began  trying  to 
locate  the  woman  on  the  CAY  payroll,  Lewis 
notified  CAY’s  bonding  company  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  loss. 

Lewis  and  Frank  M.  Gorman,  Cuyahoga 
County  commissioner,  who  is  chairman  of 
CAY’s  trustees,  maintain  that  any  further 
investigation  is  the  duty  of  the  bonding 
company. 

The  mystery  of  “Ellen  McCulloh”  was  first 
disclosed  earlier  this  week. 

Yesterday,  The  Plain  Dealer  received  a  tip 
that  the  woman  was  Weber’s  wife. 

This  led  to  a  check  of  records  in  the  Sum¬ 
mit  County  courthouse  in  Akron. 

Reporters  found  records  there  which  show 
that  Larry  Allen  Weber  married  Joarqie  Ellen 
Peerman,  on  May  30,  1964.  She  previously 
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had  been  married  to  Jimmie  F.  Peerman  at 
age  19  on  September  7,  1957.  At  the  time  of 
her  first  marriage,  she  listed  her  name  as 
Joanne  Ellen  McCulloh  of  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Tallmadge  High  School 
and  a  former  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  secretary. 

When  a  reporter  called  at  the  Weber  home, 
Mrs.  Weber  said  she  had  been  advised  by 
counsel  “not  to  say  anything.” 

Her  lawyer  is  George  Pappas  of  Akron, 
former  assistant  Summit  County  prosecutor. 

Weber  has.  declined  to  comment  on  the 
matter.  He  reportedly  has  a  job  that  takes 
him  out  of  Akron  during  the  week. 

Weber  has  identified  himself  as  a  data 
processing  consultant  and  formerly  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  business  machine  firm. 

Mrs.  Weber’s  father,  Harry  J.  McCulloh,  140 
S.  Thomas  Road,  Tallmadge,  confirmed  he 
has  a  daughter  named  “Joanne  Ellen  McCul¬ 
loh.”  He  has  not  seen  his  daughter  in  six 
years  and  has  never  met  Weber,  he  said. 

His  daughter  always  used  the  first  name  of 
“Joanne,”  he  said. 

Pappas  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  probably  the  most  ambitious 
and  imaginative  domestic  program  ever 
undertaken  in  this  country — ambitious 
in-  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  seeks  to  solve;  and  imaginative 
in  the  bold,  new  approaches  it  employs 
in  helping  poor  and  less  fortunate  citi¬ 
zens  to  break  out  of  the  cruel  and  self- 
perpetuating  poverty  cycle. 

While  it  represents  a  new  concept  in 
Federal  assistance,  the  program  draws 
its  basic  strength  and  its  design  for  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  traditional,  proven  Amer¬ 
ican  principle  of  self-help. 

Certain  critics  of  the  poverty  program 
have  argued  and  complained  that  it  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  old  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  and  as  such  only  a  mammouth 
system  of  handouts. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  not.  The  entire  philosophy  and 
operating  principle  of  the  program  is  to 
help  deprived  persons  become  com¬ 
pletely  self-sufficient,  through  basic  ed¬ 
ucation,  vocational  training  and  steady 
employment. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  ed¬ 
ucation,  Headstart,  and  other  programs 
we  are  considering  today  will  be  to  en¬ 
able  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
to  become  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

Certainly  this  will  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  relief  rolls  and  the  welfare 
budget,  not  an  expansion. 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  problems, 
and  serious  ones,  during  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  very  wide 
scope  of  the  program  and  the  new  con¬ 
cepts  it  employs. 

These  are  administrative  problems, 
however,  and  while  errors  have  been 
made  we  have  learned  many  valuable 
lessons  since  1964.  Serious  study  and 
consideration  have  been  given  the  valid 
criticisms  of  the  program,  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  today  seeks  to  correct 
the  earlier  difficulties. 

In  no  instance  should  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  encountered  in  the  infant 
years  of  a  historic  new  program  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  discredit  the  entire  effort.  To 
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abandon  it  might  well  destroy  the  only 
real  chance  which  a  sizeable  segment  of 
the  American  population  has  ever  had  to 
rise  out  of  the  quagmire  of  slum  life. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  war  on  waste — 
the  waste  of  human  resources,  of  ig¬ 
nored  potential,  of  undeveloped  talents, 
of  unrealized  contributions  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  cultural  fabric  of 
American  life. 

And  if  we  do  not  pursue  a  positive 
course,  but  fight  only  a  defensive  rather 
than  an  offensive  war,  we  will  perpetuate 
existing  poverty,  and  we  will  add  to  the 
burdens  which  the  rest  of  the  American 
public  must  bear  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes,  increased  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  burgeoning  relief  rolls,  and 
dead  end  welfare  programs. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  fully  behind  the 
poverty  program.  I  particularly  support 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  action  program,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  VISTA,  and  Headstart 
which  have  effectively  utilized  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  local  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations. 

I  support  the  broader  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee,  which  would  authorize  $2.46 
billion  for  the  war  on  poverty  as  opposed 
to  the  $1.75  billion  approved  by  the 
House.  And  while  I  do  not  object  to 
certain  changes  offered  to  streamline  its 
operation,  I  am  opposed  to  any  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  substantially  weaken 
or  cut  back  the  program. 

It  would  probably  surprise  most  people 
to  know  that  in  Connecticut,  one  of  our 
most  prosperous  and  advanced  States, 
almost  10  percent  of  the  families  had  a 
poverty  level  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  1960. 

The  record  already  made  by  the 
poverty  level  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  1960. 

The  record  already  made  by  the 
poverty  program  in  Connecticut  in  this 
brief  period  demonstrates  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  argues 
forcefully  for  its  continuation. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  Connecticut  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $13,106,401  in  Federal 
grants  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this 
went  to  more  than  half  of  the  State’s 
169  towns. 

Last  summer,  5,000  Connecticut  chil¬ 
dren  were  enrolled  in  the  Headstart 
prekindergarten  program.  These  chil¬ 
dren  from  low-income  families  were  not 
only  afforded  a  desperately  needed  pre¬ 
school  experience,  but  were  also  provided 
medical  and  dental  attention  they  might 
never  have  had  otherwise. 

This  summer  1,600  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  were  employed  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  and 
thus  had  the  chance  to  earn  regular 
wages  on  a  regular  job  in  then  various 
communities. 

Any  high  school  teacher  can  tell  the 
tragic  story  of  students  from  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  who  have  great  academic  potential 
but  neither  the  financial  means  nor  the 
motivation  to  pursue  their  education. 
Through  grants  to  Connecticut  univers¬ 
ities  and  other  schools.  Project  Upward 
Bound  sought  to  supplement  the  social, 


cultural,  and  educational  background  of 
deprived  high  school  students,  and  hope¬ 
fully  encouraged  many  to  go  on  to 
college. 

During  the  year,  more  than  5,000  Con¬ 
necticut  adults  were  enrolled  in  basic 
education  programs,  and  more  than  200 
heads  of  households  were  actually  trans¬ 
ferred  from  welfare  rolls  to  full-time  jobs 
in  industry  after  taking  part  in  work¬ 
training  programs. 

In  addition,  supporting  programs  of¬ 
fered  disadvantaged  persons  services 
never  before  available,  such  as  legal 
counseling,  health  care,  and  family  and 
business  loans. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
Connecticut  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  operated  at  a  cost  of  only 
$35,000. 

The  total  experience  in  my  own  State, 
and  in  other  States  around  the  country, 
is  one  which  fully  justifies  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  poverty  program. 

To  those  who  say  the  cost  is  high,  I 
need  only  to  point  out  that  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  Government  of  one  career  of 
juvenile  delinquency  runs  as  high  as 
$100,000.  Certainly  this  is  financially 
and  socially  much  more  costly  than  pre¬ 
ventive  action. 

In  the  long  run  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  do  something  to  eliminate  poverty  it¬ 
self  and  its  resultant  problems  of  unrest, 
frustration,  and  crime. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sup¬ 
porting  prompt  approval  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  voting  to 
report  out  the  poverty  bill,  I  did  so  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  where  poor 
judgment  has  been  exercised  and  mal¬ 
administration  has  occurred.  I  realize, 
also,  and  regret  the  large  amounts  of 
money  authorized,  but  I  regret  even  more 
the  conditions  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
unemployability  that  still  plague  our 
country  and  that  require  strong  remedial 
action. 

To  my  mind,  is  this  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  program  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  miserable  cycle  of  poverty  and  lack 
of  motivation  which  has  affected  many 
segments  of  the  American  population 
for  generations.  This  is  not  a  welfare 
or  palliative  program — it  seeks  to  be  a 
remedial  or  curative  program.  And, 
hence,  while  expensive  in  the  short  run, 
it  can  save  our  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  long  haul,  both  by  get¬ 
ting  families  off  relief  and  welfare,  and 
by  increasing  our  national  productivity. 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy  in  administering 
the  program,  the  so-far  limited  results, 
and  the  serious  question  of  whether  the 
people  who  most  need  the  help  are  truly 
getting  it,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
there  should  be  a  study  in  depth  by  a 
disinterested,  clearly  objective  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  administration  of  the  entire 
program  in  order  to  increase  its  effici¬ 
ency  and  effectiveness  in  attaining  our 
objectives.  I  believe  there  should  also 
be  an  in-depth  legislative  investigation 
of  the  whole  program  early  in  this  com¬ 
ing  Congress,  and,  thereafter,  close  and 
continuing  legislative  security. 

The  objective  here  is  a  big  one — the 


elimination  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States — and  when  one  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  big  objectives,  there  are  bound 
to  be  errors.  All  told,  I  believe  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
for  every  error  that  is  made  there  are 
far  more  successes  and  steps  forward. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  21,  strike  “$2,496,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,100,000,000,”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  or  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  sum  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  pending  business  is 
much  too  high  considering  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  request. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  year 
the  President  added  $250  million  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  excess 
of  that  which  was  granted  last  year. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  it  is  about 
time  the  Senate  did  not  surrender  to  the 
President  all  the  responsibility  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  excesses  over  his  budget  re¬ 
quest,  and  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  and  in  its 
good  judgment  as  well,  would  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment  which  would  re¬ 
duce  considerably  the  amount  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

REASONS  FOR  LIMITING  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 

BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
now  and  again  we  see  an  automobile  tag 
which  proclaims  with  pride  “I  fight  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  work.” 

This  but  illustrates  the  fact  that  for 
most  Americans  working  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  But  we  also 
recognize  that  many  citizens  in  this 
country  are  so  disadvantaged  by  way  of 
environment,  education,  and  training 
that,  without  assistance,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  win  their  own  war  on  poverty, 
in  this  increasingly  complex  and  techni¬ 
cal  society. 

An  environment  which  creates  poverty 
has  a  way  of  perpetuating  itself;  and  un¬ 
less  the  chain  is  broken,  it  is  a  problem 
which  can  only  worsen  That  is  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason  why  I  support  the 
concept  of  the  national  effort  now  being 
made. 

Given  the  basic  concepts  of  the  poverty 
program,  spectacular  results  could  not 
be  expected  during  the  first  2-year  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  existence.  There  have  been 
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mistakes  in  administration  and  errors 
in  judgment.  But  there  has  also  been 
a  significant  impact  on  many  communi¬ 
ties,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  throughout 
the  country. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
authorize  $2,496  billion  for  these  pro¬ 
grams,  $746  million  more  than  requested 
by  the  administration  and  so  authorized 
by  the  House.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
breaks  down  to  $196  million  more  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  $150 
million  for  a  special  impact  program, 
$400  million  more  for  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program,  and  $5  million  more  for 
VISTA. 

Undoubtedly  these  additional  amounts 
would  be  useful  in  attacking  this  critical 
domestic  problem.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
cannot  be  determined  wisely  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  desirability  alone.  As  they 
are  reviewed,  consideration  should  be 
given  also  to  the  growing  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  heavy 
ground  troop  expansion  in  Vietnam. 

In  considering  the  amount  to  author¬ 
ize,  we  should  also  recognize  the  problem 
of  adequate  living  standards  for  the 
tens  of  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  rely  on  fixed  incomes, 
including  those  who  depend  on  life  in¬ 
surance,  pensions,  retirement  plans,  so¬ 
cial  security,  and  so  forth.  Millions  of 
these  Americans  who  depend  on  fixed  in¬ 
comes  live  just  above  or  below  the 
poverty  line. 

For  them,  and  accordingly  for  the  Na¬ 
tion,  nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  protecting  further  deterioration  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

For  such  reasons,  although  I  support 
the  poverty  program,  I  will  do  so  at  the 
level  of  the  request  of  the  administra¬ 
tion;  and  therefore  will  vote  for  the 
proposals  to  keep  the  authorization  with¬ 
in  the  budget  request,  including  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  this  bill,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  it  back  with  the  total  au¬ 
thorization  not  in  excess  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  request  of  $1,750  billion,  also 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  am  permitted  to  yield  time  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
want? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
in  opposition,  so  I  do  not  think  I  should 
speak  on  the  Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  I  have  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  prepared  to  vote 
for  any  cut  in  this  bill.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  would  be  re¬ 
tained,  because  I  think  every  item  in  it 
will  stand  up  to  the  debate  and  argu¬ 
ments.  ■  But  since  the  bill  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  the  view 
that  it  is  bound  to  be  cut.  I  am  deeply 
afraid  that  the  cut  which  may  be  made 
would  weaken  the  legislation  and  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  feel  that  if  there  should  be 
a  cut,  though  undeserved,  it  should  be 
one  with  which  we  can  live. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  has  given  us  a  way  out  of 
what  could  be  a  drastic  treatment  of  the 
program.  He  has,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  proposed  a  reasoned  cut,  one  with 
which  we  could  still  have  an  effective 
program.  It  will  perhaps  prove  burden¬ 
some  to  the  conferees,  but  it  is  far  better 
than  a  more  drastic  cut  which  could  be 
made,  and  I  shall  therefore  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  subject  to  further  amend¬ 
ment  until  all  time  on  it  has  been  yielded 
back.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  that  time  an 
amendment  can  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
at  that  time,  or  whenever  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  inquiry  is  whether 
the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  at  3 
o’clock  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  if  all  time 
were  not  used  on  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  have  to  stop  debate  on 
it  until  the  Senator  from  Virginia  got  the 
floor  to  offer  his  motion.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  if  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote  at  3 
o’clock,  or  at  such  time  before  that  as 
we  can  vote,  but  a  number  of  Senators 
have  urged  me  to  yield  time  to  them  be¬ 
fore  then. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  oppose  any 
cuts  inthe  bill.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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Javits]  as  to  what  ought  to  be  our  course 
of  action. 

We  had  the  commitee  hearings  on  the 
antipoverty  bill.  We  discussed  this  bill 
at  some  length  as  to  what  our  position 
should  be  in  the  committee  and  as  to 
what  we  should  recommend  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  We  reached  a  conclusion  among  a 
substantial  majority  that  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  bill  were  justified  by  the 
evidence  and  that  the  Senate  was  en¬ 
titled  to  have  a  bill  reported  to  it  in  the 
amount  that  the  evidence  supported. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
the  President  has  recommended  a  budget 
with  regard  to  this  program  and  other 
Great  Society  programs  that  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  the 
President  is  willing  to  have  the  war  in 
Vietnam  paid  for  by  the  poverty  stricken 
and  by  the  schoolchildren  in  America, 
and  by  the  negroes  of  America  who  are 
being  denied  their  civil  rights. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  President 
has  recommended  a  budget  which,  in  my 
judgment,  denies  to  Negroes,  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  funds  which  are  necessary  to  eman¬ 
cipate  them  from  the  horrible  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Negro  ghettoes. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  President 
seeks  to  have  us  cut  the  authorizations 
for  needed  public  works,  education,  po¬ 
verty  eradicating  programs,  civil  rights 
and  for  that  matter  his  entire  domestic 
Great  Society  programs. 

He  is  doing  it  because  he  obviously  is 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  great  mistakes 
he  has  made  and  is  making  in  conduct¬ 
ing  his  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
unwilling  to  propose  legislation  prior  to 
the  election  that  would  tax  the  American 
people  on  their  ability  to  pay  what  rev¬ 
enue  must  and  should  be  raised  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  war. 

He  has  been  unwilling  to  propose 
legislation  that  would  take  the  profit  out 
of  the  war  for  those  -who  make  great 
profits  out  of  our  war  economy. 

The  President  ought  to  be  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  with  a  tax  increase 
program  that  will  put  the  burden  of  the 
payment  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  pay  for  it,  not 
on  the  poor,  not  on  the  school  children, 
not  on  the  deprived. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to 
cut  this  bill,  or  the  education  bills  which 
will  come  up  later  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  we  are 
seeing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  cannot 
legislate  judiciously,  reasonably,  and 
responsibly  between  now  and  adjourn¬ 
ment  date.  Therefore,  my  plea  is  that 
we  ought  to  recess  this  week  and  then 
come  back  after  the  election  is  over.  We 
should  recess  and  come  back  after,  in 
my  judgment,  some  sense  has  returned 
to  the  thinking  of  Congress.  We  should 
recess  and  come  back  after  the  American 
people  have  voted.  We  should  go  home 
now  and  listen  to  the  people  and  then 
come  back  one  week  after  the  election 
and  pass  legislation  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reason  rather  than  election  politics. 

This  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  can¬ 
not  legislate  responsibly  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  an  adjournment  sine  die  which 
the  leadership  is  seeking  to  impose 
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upon  us.  The  American  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  us  take  a  recess,  go  home 
now,  listen  to  the  people  between  now 
and  election  day,  and  then  come  back 
within  a  week  after  the  election  and  sit 
down  here  and  consider  these  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic.  This  de¬ 
bate  today  shows  that  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
sidering  this  vital  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  political  interests  of  the  politicians 
who  want  to  get  out  of  here,  get  home  for 
the  election,  and  not  carry  out  what  I 
think  is  their  clear  responsibility  to  vote 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Clark  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  should  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the 
hearings  before  his  subcommittee.  Our 
Senate  committees  have  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  for  weeks  to  bringing  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reports  such  as  Senator  Clark  is 
bringing  to  the  Senate  today,  backed  up 
by  evidence  supporting  the  amount  of 
money  sought  to  be  authorized  for  the 
various  grant  poverty  programs.  Our 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Clark  is  not  asking  for  1  cent  more 
to  be  authorized  for  the  poverty  program 
than  the  evidence  supports. 

Solving  the  evils  of  poverty  cannot 
wait  until  the  war  is  over. 

The  poverty-stricken  people  of  this 
country,  the  Negroes  of  this  country,  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  us  appropriate  the  money 
now  to  meet  the  domestic  crises,  one 
after  another,  that  have  been  raising 
their  ugly  heads  to  plague  this  Republic. 
Our  domestic  welfare,  security,  and  tran¬ 
quility  demands  the  full  amount  being 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committees 
who  have  conducted  hearings  on  these 
great  poverty  bills. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
take  a  recess,  and  come  back  when  we 
really  can  legislate,  in  my  judgment,  as 
we  should  legislate,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  before  us.  The  compromises  being 
proposed  here  today  in  regard  to  these 
budget  items,  is  my  judgment,  are  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro¬ 
pounding  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  respectfully, 
may  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  appropriate 
and  in  accordance  with  custom,  under 
the  Senate  rules,  after  there  has  been 
recognition  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  somebody  on  the  minority  side  be 
recognized?  Or  is  it  the  plan  not  to 
recognize  the  minority  until  the  hour  of 
3  o’clock,  when  we  have  preempted 
the  time  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Whether  or  not  the  minority  has  any 
rights  is  a  fair  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  that  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  Chair  would  respond  by  saying  there 
is  no  such  plan  by  the  Chair,  and  the 
Chair  will  endeavor  to  be  as  fair  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  matter  of  recognition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  already  recognized  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
other  Senator  wish  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment?  If  not,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  How  much  time  is  there  left 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  23  minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such .  time  as  I  may  require  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  should  know  that  I 
have  yielded  back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  propounding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  No  objection  is 
heard,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  state  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  My  inquiry  to 
the  Chair  is  this:  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  yielded  back  all  oi  his  time, 
does  that  preclude  me  from  asking  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  me  to  support  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  have  not  even 
started.  - 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  him  2  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill  within  the  next  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator,  in  the  interests  of  co¬ 
operation,  permit  this  matter  to  come 
to  a  head,  and,  if  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  ^wishes  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment,  grant  him  that  consideration? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  first,  before  I 
respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  which  I  shall  do  in  short 
order. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  come  out  with  a 
bill  with  a  total  authorization  of  $2,496 
billion.  That  sum  the  committee  was 
and  is  prepared  to  defend.  As  recently 
as  a  half  hour  ago,  we  had  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  that  sum  from  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  who  now,  however, 


indicates  he  will  support  the  pending 
Mansfield  amendment. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  sustain  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  is  $750  million  more  than  the 
President  recommended  in  his  budget. 

The  amount  which  the  committee  ap¬ 
proved  is  well  below  what  appeared  to  be 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  as  it  had  been  developed 
in  comprehensive  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  in  markup  sessions  before 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit¬ 
tee. 

I  therefore  am  most  reluctant  to  agree 
to  any  cut  in  the  amount  which  was 
brought  forward  by  the  committee.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
expressed  to  me  privately  by  many  other 
members  of  the  committee.  We  have 
an  obligation,  as  a  matter  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  matter 
of  response  to  the  needs  of  35  million 
poverty-stricken  people  in  this  country, 
not  to  cut  back  this  program  for  any  al¬ 
leged  budgetary  reasons.  We  should  re¬ 
member,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  an 
appropriation  measure,  but  an  authori¬ 
zation  measure,  and  that  the  Senate,  on 
two  occasions  this  year,  has  not  only 
authorized  but  has  appropriated  money 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  he 
did  not  want  and  which  the  President 
said  he  would  not  spend. 

I  ask  the  same  consideration  for  this 
program  to  aid  the  poverty-stricken 
people  of  America — give  the  President 
the  authorization.  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
spend  it,  if  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  will  not  give  it  to  him,  let  them  make 
that  decision.  But  let  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  be  on  record  in  support  of  a  war 
on  poverty  originated  by  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  when  he  was  in  the  White  House, 
and  carried  on  by  Lyndon  Baines  John¬ 
son. 

I  suggest  that  the  amount  of  this 
authorization  is  really  important. 

While  I  myself  am  opposed  to  the  cut 
of  $396  million  proposed  by  the  majority 
leader,  I  know  full  well  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  hold  even  that  amount.  But 
I  make  a  plea  to  the  Senate — do  not  cut 
the  bill  any  further  than  the  majority 
leader  is  now  prepared — and  I  think  re¬ 
luctantly  prepared — to  ask  you  to  do. 

I  know  that  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
am  committed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  know  that  the  minority 
leader,  wise  and  shrewd  in  the  ways  of 
the  Senate,  one  of  our  most  lovable  Sen¬ 
ators,  with  the  support  of  the  majority 
leader,  is  asking  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  not  to  buck  the  “establish¬ 
ment”  by  preventing  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  from  making  an  effort  to  cut  the 
bill  even  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  like  the  reference  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  to  the  “establishment,”  and  the 
implication  that  the  minority  leader  and 
I  have  been  in  cahoots  on  this  proposal. 
That  just  is  not  so.  We  did  try  to  work 
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out  something.  We  went  our  different 
ways.  It  was  my  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  settle  a  vexing 
problem.  With  the  Senator’s  permission, 
I  should  like  to  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montant  reserve  the  request  for  a  mo¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  asked  me  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  so  that  he  could  pro¬ 
pose  a  further  cut? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  not 
refer  to  the  “establishment”;  it  creates 
an  impression  that  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  “under  the  table.”  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  that  we  have  not  and 
will  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  recognize  that  the 
“establishment”  always  moves  on  top  of 
the  table,  never  beneath  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
once  more? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  “establish¬ 
ment”  is  composed  of  100  Senators.  Do 
not  forget  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  that  were  true. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  wishes  to  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
clock  will  not  meet  my  requirement  if  I 
have  to  forsake  the  floor  at  the  hour 
of  3  o’clock. 

A  parliamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Must  I  yield  the  floor 
at  3  o’clock,  or  may  I  allocate  time  to 
myself  under  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  at  the  hour  of  3  o’clock  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  Byrd 
motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  is  in  the  same  box 
that  I  am — we  are  in  opposition  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Byrd 
motion  may  be  temporarily  set  aside 
until  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  able  to  offer  his  amendment 
and  obtain  a  vote  on  it  and,  if  it  is  re¬ 
jected,  until  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  is  voted  on. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  can  object 
to  the  request  if  he  wants  to.  I  hope 
that  he  will  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  to 
leave  the  Chamber  at  about  3  o’clock.  I 
would  like  to  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion. 


Would  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  vote  on  the 
motion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  ask  the  able  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
first  like  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
amendment  of  the  minority  leader.  If 
it  is  what  I  think  it  is,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  any  objection.  If  it  is  not 
what  I  think  it  is,  I  might  have  some  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  au¬ 
thentically  advise  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  budget  figure  of  $1,750  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  amendment  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  reduce  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee  authorization  from 
$2,496  million  to  $1,750  million,  which  is 
the  precise  amount  of  the  original  budg¬ 
et  estimate  and  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
agreed  to,  it  would  do  what  I  intend  to 
accomplish  by  my  motion  to  recommit 
the  measure  to  the  committee  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  reported  back  at 
a  figure  not  above  $1,750  million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely.  And  it 
would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  be 
accomplished  in  a  direct  fashion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  ac¬ 
complish  on  the  floor  what  otherwise 
would  be  accomplished  in  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  compliment  and  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  the 
statesmanship  and  understanding  he  has 
just  shown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  line  21,  strike  “$2,100,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,750,000,000”. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Keystone  State  for  his  forbearance 
and  for  his  sense  of  equity  and  fairplay. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
for  quite  some  time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
pride  with  me,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
carrying  out  a  principle  that  I  have 
sought  to  exercise  in  connection  with 
measures  such  as  the  HEW  and  other 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  not  believe,  if 
we  were  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  from 
3  o’clock  until  4:15  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  the  very  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  sat  with  the  President  and 
discussed  this  matter.  You  should  have 
heard  him  on  the  budget.  He  fulmi¬ 
nated  like  Hurricane  Inez.  He  real¬ 
izes  what  we  are  doing  to  his  budget. 

We  approved  a  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  this  morning.  I  believe  that 
we  added  about  50  amendments.  It 
has  everything  in  it  except  a  Baldwin 
piano  and  a  kitchen  stove.  The  Treasury 
tells  us  that  we  have  lowered  the  reve¬ 
nues  by  $600  million. 

The  Budget  Director  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  yesterday.  He 
said  there  that  he  is  on  a  still  hunt  to 
find  $3  billion  that  he  could  cut  out  of 
the  budget.  Yet,  with  reckless  abandon, 
we  authorize  money  and  spend  money 
here  as  if  it  had  no  value  and  as  if  there 
were  no  bottom  to  the  barrel. 

It  is  the  nonessential  expenditure,  and 
not  Vietnam,  that  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
flationary  fever  that  is  in  the  country 
today.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  my  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  an  end  to  it,  if  I  can,  and 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  lift. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  my 
party  platform  has  been  economy  and  a 
balanced  budget.  I  cannot  get  out  on 
the  hustings  in  one  State  or  another — 
when  I  get  the  hardware  out  of  my  hip 
sometime  within  the  next  2  weeks — • 
and  fulminate  against  your  party  and 
your  candidates  and  try  to  make  a  case 
without  being  able  to  say,  “That  is  what 
I  tried  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.” 

This  is  an  unbelievable  situation.  We 
are  confronted  here  with  what  I  have 
described  on  occasion  as  an  unbelievable 
boondoggle.  I  do  not  retract  the  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  prepared  to  establish  the 
truth  of  it. 

I  want  to  vote  for  the  antipoverty  bill, 
and  I  will  vote  for  it  if  we  restore  it  to 
the  budget  figure.  I  will  accept  it  at  that 
figure  with  ail  its  excesses,  with  all  its 
weaknesses,  and  with  all  its  defects. 

I  am  still  willing  to  put  $1,750  million 
on  the  nose.  However,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  make  an  assessment  of  what  I  think 
the  hearings  show  as  to  the  graduates  of 
the  Youth  Corps  camps  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  Ind.,  and  Camp  Breckenridge, 
Ky.,  or  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  I  would 
not  know  who  they  are.  I  would  not 
know  that  there  was  such  a  list,  except 
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that  it  was  furnished  to  the  committee. 
So,  at  random,  we  called  up  four  of  the 
employers  yesterday,  because  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  listed.  I  could  have  picked 
others.  We  do  not  know  who  these  boys 
are.  The  lists  appear  in  the  hearings. 

The  director  of  the  Attebury  Job  Corps 
Center  furnished  to  the  committee  a 
list  showing  the  placement  of  Job  Corps 
trainees,  and  on  page  418  the  director  of 
the  Breckinridge  camp  listed  the  place¬ 
ment  of  Breckinridge  trainees.  The  At¬ 
tebury  center  listed  trainees  as  having 
gone  into  private  employment,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  name  of  the  employer  and  the 
number  of  corpsmen  employed.  The 
Breckinridge  report  listed  similar  in¬ 
formation. 

To  learn  how  this  program  worked  out, 
we  telephoned — and  I  guess  at  our  own 
expense.  The  first  employer  indicated 
that  he  had  employed  a  Job  Corps  trainee 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  member 
of  the  personnel  of  the  camp,  who  had 
been  employed  with  the  employer  prior 
to  becoming  a  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  The  Job  Corps  trainee,  in  the 
words  of  the  employer,  “really  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  subject  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  trained  in.” 

The  employer,  however,  was  willing  to 
retain  him  and  attempt  to  teach  him 
the  skill  that  he  supposedly  learned  at 
the  Job  Corps  center.  However,  the  Job 
Corps  trainee  left  before  the  expiration 
of  2  weeks  of  his  employment,  and  they 
do  not  know  where  he  is. 

Now,  that  is  a  great  training  program. 
And  we  spent  $10,000  on  that  youngster, 
wherever  he  is. 

Let  us  now  look  at  No.  2,  the  second 
trainee  employed  at  a  skill  that  he  was 
taught  at  the  Job  Corps  center.  He 
seemed  to  have,  according  to  his  em¬ 
ployer,  “little  interest”  in  his  job,  and  he, 
too,  remained  less  than  2  weeks.  He  is 
presently  employed  by  another  employer, 
but  not  in  occupation  for  which  he  was 
trained.  So  that  money  went  down  the 
drain.  That  money  was  just  thrown 
into  the  rain  barrel. 

Now  we  come  to  a  trainee  from  Camp 
Breckinridge.  The  employer  described 
the  trainee  as  “irresponsible,”  and  made 
the  observation  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  came  “highly  recommended,”  it 
was  obvious  that  “his  training  did  not 
do  any  good”;  that  he.  was  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Job  Corps  trainee,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  he  came  so  highly  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  Job  Corps  trainee 
stayed  for  2%  weeks,  and  is  now  “drift¬ 
ing  around  the  town,  doing  odd  jobs.” 
That  is  trainee  No.  3,  whom  we  picked  at 
random. 

Trainee  No.  4;  The  fourth  employer 
Indicated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his 
company,  one  of  the  larger  companies  in 
the  country,  to  cooperate  with  the  Job 
Corps  training  centers  in  attempting  to 
provide  employment  for  Job  Corps  grad¬ 
uates.  This  particular  Job  Corps  trainee 
was  employed  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  manager  of  the  division  in  which 
he  worked  indicated  that  he  worked  less 
than  1  week,  before  quitting.  He  lasted 
6  days. 

So  there  are  4  weeks  and  1  day  for 
these  trainees — or  just  a  little  more — 
and  the  cost  was  $40,000  for  training. 


What  about  the  rest  of  the  graduates 
from  Atterbury  and  Breckinridge  and  all 
these  other  places?  We  did  not  send 
the  employers  a  letter  or  a  telegram. 
We  made  long-distance  telephone  calls. 
And  that  is  the  net  result. 

Yes,  it  was  written  on  the  ancient 
parchments,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  And  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  too  true. 

Going  a  little  further,  I  could  read 
from  the  record  all  those  lovely  things 
that  they  said  about  the  security  in 
Camp  Attebury  and  Camp  Breekinridge. 
Well,  the  senior  citizens  had  a  party,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  camp  officials  got 
hold  of  them — the  sheriff,  the  chief  of 
police,  everybody.  I  have  all  the  quotes 
here.  I  could  read  them  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  if  so  disposed,  and  perhaps  I  will  put 
them  in  later,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

However,  there  is  another  story  to  be 
told,  and  that  story  I  want  to  tell.  But 
before  the  time  runs  out,  I  want  to  speak 
a  little  about  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  me  give  you  a  jewel. 

I  have  fussed  around  with  the  English 
language  for  a  long,  long  time — ever 
since  I  could  babble  and  climb  over  the 
edge  of  the  cradle  without  getting  hurt. 
Now  I  read  what  the  Northwest  Pasadena 
Young  Adult  Project  submitted  to  the 
Pasadena  commission.  This  would  do 
justice  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
yearbook. 

Thus,  the  elemental  presupposition  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  very  existence  of  the  agency  ab 
initio  is  a  set  of  behavior  and  condition 
norms  and  criteria  which  assign  to  the  client 
some  level  or  degree  of  abjection,  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  which  is  deemed  essential  to  society’s 
weU  being  and  progress. 

I  have  to  ask  Senator  Morse  what 
“abjuration”  means.  Well,  it  means  to 
abjure,  to  push  away,  to  push  off  to  one 
side.  But  Senators  ought  to  read  this 
and  weep.  This  is  part  of  the  community 
action  program. 

Thus,  the  elemental  presupposition — 

I  wish  I  could  talk  like  that — 
implicit  in  the  very  existence  of  the  agency 
ab  initio — 

That  means  from  the  beginning,  I  sup¬ 
pose — 

is  a  set  of  behavior  and  condition  norms  and 
criteria — 

They  use  the  word  “norms”  in  another 
country — 

which  assign  to  the  client  some  level  or 
degree  of  abjection,  the  abjuration  of  which 
is  deemed  essential  to  society’s  well  being 
and  progress. 

Brethren,  weep  with  me  as  you  read 
about  this  community  action  program. 

On  November  16,  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  reported  that  a  part  of  the  recent 
grant  of  over  $1  million  to  Watts,  in  Los 
Angeles,  included  such  programs  as 
$11,500  to  survey  potentials  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Is  that  what  they  need — to  sur¬ 
vey  potentials  of  improvement?  That 
will  do  justice  to  any  academician  any¬ 
where,  any  time. 

To  initiate  community  centers,  $129,- 
000;  $19,000  to  strengthen  neighborhood 
centers;  $146,000  to  provide  a  technical 
assistance  staff  to  develop  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  proposals.  I  thought  they  had  done 
that  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  and 


that  they  had  a  blueprint  to  show  where 
the  companies  and  platoons  and  regi¬ 
ments  and  divisions  were  to  be  deployed 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  So  they  will  take 
$146,000  to  start  that  over  again,  in  the 
Watts  area. 

For  neighborhood  leadership  pro¬ 
grams,  $81,000  and  $67,000  to  establish 
decentralized  multifunctional  informa¬ 
tion.  One  just  founders  in  etymology 
here. 

On  August  12,  the  Pasadena  Star  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse  had  requested  not  $100,000  nor 
$200,000.  They  had  requested  $750,000 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  tent 
shows  for  the  culturally  deprived. 

Yes,  I  remember,  with  a  sense  of 
shame,  the  tent  shows  under  WPA. 

When  they  came  out  to  my  hometown, 
they  thought  it  was  a  service  to  me  to 
set  up  a  tent  show  and  to  show  a  play — 
some  of  these  best  sellers.  The  one  that 
played  that  night  in  my  town  was  Avery 
Hopwood’s  “Forest.”  Senators  remem¬ 
ber  Avery  Hopwood.  Why,  a  fortune  was 
made  on  things  like  “Up  in  Mabel’s 
Room,”  “Getting  Gertie’s  Garter.”  It 
is  true.  No  wonder  my  mother  did  not 
want  me  to  have  too  much  contact  with 
the  theater. 

So  here  is  what  they  said : 

The  concept — 

Get  this.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  It 
should  be  chiseled  on  stone — 

The  concept  of  the  Great  Society  does  not 
limit  itself  to  the  relief  of  the  economic  ills 
alone.  It  embraces  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  growth  and  well-being  of  all  who 
are  presently  disadvantaged.  The  theater, 
therefore,  which  through  the  ages  has  nour¬ 
ished  the  spirit  of  man,  must  be  available 
to  all  ...  If  culture  is  good  for  some  it  is 
good  for  all. 

But  a  good  job  would  be  a  lot  better 
and  assist  them  a  little  better;  and  that 
is  the  problem  here.  Send  these  trainees 
out  and  they  get  jobs  among  some  of  the 
largest  employers,  who  say  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  subject,  and 
the  training  has  been  lost  on  them. 
That  is  why  I  said  earlier  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  boondoggling  about  it.  It 
has  got  to  stop.  I  am  not  going  to  add 
more  money  over  what  the  President 
said  they  should  have. 

Then,  with  respect  to  Hopkins  Park,  the 
Pembroke  Herald  Eagle  described  the 
culture  program,  as  follows: 

The  evening  of  Monday  July  26  marked  a 
new  foolish  era  of  Pembroke  Township  .  .  . 
[which  now]  plans  to  hire  an  out-of-town 
stranger  at '$200  a~week  to  tell  Hopkins  Park 
residents  why  they  are  poor  .  .  . 

You  have  to  do  some  research  to  find 
out  why  you  are  poor;  and  probably  have 
to  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

An  OEO  representative  stated  that  this 
$30,000  [anti-poverty  grant]  must  be  spent 
by  counting  the  number  of  people  who  live 
here,  surveying  the  road  conditions,  and 
asking  people  why  they  are  poor  .  .  . 

Any  fool  walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins 
Park  can  see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They 
are  poor  because  there  is  no  payroll  here  .  .  . 
the  problem  is  .  .  .  not  building  day  schools 
and  clinics  .  .  .  this  community  needs  a  man 
that  knows  how  to  go  out  and  bring  business 
here. 

They  are  going  to  stoke  up  a  survey  to 
find  out  why  they  are  poor.  It  reminds 
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me  a  little  of  the  two  fellows  who  were 
appointed  to  an  auditing  committee  for 
the  lodge.  The  lodge  was  broke.  They 
said,  “We  find  the  lodge  is  financially 
embarrassed  because  it  is  fresh  out  of 
money.” 

Let  us  go  further.  There  is  $227,000 
for  a  vocational  rehabilitation  center  to 
rehabilitate  the  mentally  and  physically 
disabled.  Try  arguing  with  that.  This 
is  what  it  says. 

How  about  an  adult  education  program 
for  120  persons  that  cost  more  than  it 
did  to  send  private  tutors  to  homes  of 
each  of  the  120,  and  20  times  as  much 
as  an  existing  locally  financed  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  things. 
I  promised  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  that  I  would  watch 
the  clock  so  that  he  would  have  a  chance 
to  vote.  But  there  are  one  or  two  other 
things  that  I  wish  to  get  in  here. 

I  look  with  a  baleful  eye  at  the  entire 
legal  aid  program,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  State  bar  associations,  the  na¬ 
tional  bar,  and  I  suppose  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  for  it.  The  trouble 
is  that  those  who  are  at  the  higher  eche¬ 
lon  in  the  bar  associations  never  have 
any  contact.  Let  the  humble  lawyers  do 
it  so  they  do  not  get  around  to  where  the 
praying  goes  on  and  where  you  get  on 
your  knees. 

On  page  21663  of  the  Record  of  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  there  is  a  list  by  States  of  the 
funded  legal  services,  programs  as  of 
July  1,  1966.  Some  very  interesting 
things  appear  in  the  1 1  listed  for  Illinois. 
Eleven  legal  associations. 

The  list  shows  Eldorado.  That  is  way 
down  in  Little  Egypt  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  legal  service  program 
was  funded  in  the  amount  of  $59,589. 
The  Eldorado  census  as  of  1960  was  3,573 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  Illinois  legal  directory  shows  that 
there  are  four  attorneys  for  the  town. 
The  other  more  interesting  one  is  Kar- 
nak.  I  shall  finish  with  Eldorado. 
There  are  four  attorneys.  So  they  get 
$59,000  from  the  Federal  till  as  a  part 
of  the  poverty  program.  Why,  it  beats 
working  in  a  law  ofiice.  Somebody  said 
that  if  they  had  this  program  when 
Lincoln  was  alive  he  would  not  have 
practiced  law.  He  would  have  probably 
taken  one  of  these  sinecures  and  maybe 
he  would  never  have  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Who  knows, 
except  destiny  had  something  else  in 
store  for  him. 

But  four  attorneys  and  $59,000  worth 
of  poverty  business.  You  have  got  to 
be  pretty  fast  on  your  feet,  even  as  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  add  that  up. 

Down  in  Little  Egypt— those  are  nice 
names — we  have  one  called  Thebes,  we 
have  one  called  Cairo,  and  we  have  one 
called  Karnak.  Do  you  remember  that 
great  story  about  Karnak  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory? 

In  Karnak,  whose  population,  believe 
it  or  not,  is  667,  they  allowed  $65,805  for 
the  Shawnee  development  legal  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Karnak  does  not  have  an  attor¬ 


ney.  The  county  has  five  attorneys. 
One  of  the  five  attorneys  is  a  judge,  and 
the  other  is  the  State’s  attorney,  and 
that  leaves  three  attorneys.  That  is  a 
nice  little  sum,  $65,000,  to  be  passed  out 
among  three  attorney’s  to  go  after  the 
poverty  boys  and  girls  and  see  that  they 
do  not  get  into  difficulty. 

It  could  be  that  these  attorneys  listed 
for  each  of  the  50  States  might  be  used 
to  process  suits  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  is  the  record  and  I  do  know 
that  by  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them. 
There  is  the  fruit. 

I  had  to  take  after  Camp  Breckinridge 
when  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois 
was  operating  it.  The  president  of  that 
university  was  in  my  office  along  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  When  they  began  to  badger  in  a 
friendly  fashion  I  said,  “Read  them  this.” 
I  gave  them  a  record  over  Sargent  Shriv- 
er’s  signature  as  to  what  happened  in 
Camp  Breckinridge  where  there  was  one 
instructor  for  nearly  every  boy. 

When  I  say  there  is  something  of  the 
boondoggle  about  this,  I  was  not  kid¬ 
ding  for  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
an  attorney  in  Texas  who  evidently  runs 
a  pretty  good  shcp.  They  are  getting 
concerned  about  this  matter  and  the  in¬ 
roads  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  this  program,  is  beginning  to 
make  upon  the  professional  men  in  that 
field.  They  have  a  right  to  protest  and 
squawk  because  if  that  is  to  be  the  big 
brother  business  from  now  on  we  should 
stop  this  poverty  business  at  once.  But 
I  will  still  go  along  and  still  venture 
some  money  on  it  so  it  will  never  be  said 
I  am  flinty,  hard,  and  have  no  compas¬ 
sion  for  those  disadvantaged  and  cul¬ 
turally  deprived  in  their  youth. 

Well,  sometimes  open  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul.  I  lost  my  father  when 
I  was  5  years  old.  My  mother  brought 
up  her  brood  of  children  as-a  widow.  I 
had  to  go  to  school  in  overalls  because 
we  could  not  afford  anything  better.  My 
twin  brother  and  I  often  talk  about  those 
humble  days.  I  do  not  weep  so  much 
about  them  because  although  life  was 
hard — not  lush — somehow,  God  willing, 
we  made  it.  I  therefore  do  not  want  to 
see  any  pampering  go  into  this  program 
which  would  somehow  weaken  and  de¬ 
bilitate  the  youth  of  this  country.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  something 
out  of  the  money  we  spend  on  it.  That 
is  the  reason  the  President  was  right  in 
holding  down  the  amount. 

Some  time  ago,  the  President  advised 
me  that  the  demand  which  was  originally 
made  went  right  through  the  roof. 
He  could  not  believe  the  amount  of  money 
they  were  asking.  He  therefore  sent  a 
budget  to  Congress  of  $1,750  million, 
which  is  $250  million  more  than  was 
granted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 

The  $1,750  million  is  the  President’s 
budget  figure.  The  House  approved  that 
figure  and  now  the  Senate  committee 
came  along  and  added  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  want  to 
see  it  taken  out,  and  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  even  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  an  authorization  giving  $250  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
this  general  program  last  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the 
figure  in  the  Record.  That  is  the  budget 
figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  then,  may  I  ask, 
is  there  any  question  about  the  figure 
which  the  Senator  gave  concerning  the 
legal  services  phase  of  the  program  of 
657  residents  and  a  $65,000  grant  be¬ 
ing  made  to  hire  lawyers? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gave  the  pages  in 
the  Record.  The  Senator  will  find  them 
when  he  reexamines  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  sitting  with  me  is  a 
staff  member  of  mine,  a  fine  lawyer,  who 
has  lived  in  southern  Illinois  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Eldorado  and  Karnak. 
He  can  tell  the  Senate  firsthand  what  it 
is  like  there,  so  we  need  not  guess  about 
those  things. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
vouching  for  these  figures,  and  I  assume 
that  if  they  are  incorrect,  they  will  be 
challenged  by  the  opponents? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be 
like  the  cigarette  ad,  I  will  eat  my  hat  if 
the  figures  are  wrong,  and  I  will  not 
switch,  either.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  enough  material 
here  to  talk  until  6  o’clock,  but  I  have 
spoken  long  enough.  I  think  I  have 
illustrated  what  we  are  up  against. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  we 
reduce  the  budget  figure.  If  we  do  not 
reduce  it,  then  the  minority  leader  is  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  We  will  ask  for 
a  record  vote  and,  with  that,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  close  my  case. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  authorizing 
not  for  a  full  year  here,  but  for  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  based  on  the  figures 
which  the  committee  came  in  with, 
actually  this  would  amount  to  $3,328  mil¬ 
lion,  taking  into  consideration  that  we 
are  authorizing  for  only  9  months,  or  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  information. 

My  dear  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  asks  me  how 
come  I  forgot  that  important  point.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  get  so 
confused  and  bewildered  that,  frankly, 
sometimes  I  do  miss  a  point  here  and 
there. 

I  am  like  the  constituent  who  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said  that  he  had  been 
down  to  one  of  the  departments  and  one 
of  the  bureaucrats  was  wearing  a  great 
big  badge. 

The  constituent  said  to  the  bureaucrat, 
“What  is  that  sign  you  have  there?  Is 
there  a  convention  on?” 

The  bureaucrat  replied,  “No,  I  just 
wear  that.” 

The  constituent  said,  “What  do  those 
initials  ‘Baik’  really  means?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  bureaucrat,  “that  stands 
for  ‘Boy,  Am  I  Konfused.’  ” 
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The  constituent  replied,  “You  don’t 
spell  ‘confused’  with  a  ‘k.’  ’’ 

The  bureaucrat  said,  “You  don’t  know 
how  confused  we  really  are  here.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest,  under  senatorial 
courtesy,  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen] — whom  we  all  love — is 
confused.  But,  Senators  will  remember 
that  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time 
attacking  the  Job  Corps.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  does  not  subtract  one  nickel 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

Every  nickel  that  anyone  asked  for — 
the  President,  the  House,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare — is  still  in  the  bill.  All  the  oratory 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not  taken 
one  nickel  out  of  it.  It  is  still  in  it — 
every  cent. 

Who  runs  the  Job  Corps?  Let  us  see 
who  runs  it.  The  corporations  of  this 
country  are  organizing  the  Job  Corps 
today.  I  think  the  names  of  some  of 
them  will  be  of  interest  to  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois:  General  Electric  Co.; 
Lytton  Industries;  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.;  Graflex;  Science  Research  Associ¬ 
ates;  United  States  Industries,  Inc.; 
Northern  National  Gas;  Federal  Electric 
Corp.;  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Philco  subsid¬ 
iary;  RCA  Service  Co.;  Brunswick  Corp.; 
Burroughs  Corp.;  Packard  Bell  Corp.; 
Xerox  Corp. 

Mi-.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
corporations  running  the  Job  Corps  to¬ 
day,  not  a  bunch  of  social  workers  from 
who  knows  where.  It  is  the  great  corpo¬ 
rations  of  America  who  are  running  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
taken  one  nickel  out  of  the  authorization 
for  the  Job  Corps  with  all  of  his  oratory. 

How  about  the  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  talks  about? 

That  is  not  in  this  bill.  We  took  it 
out  in  committee.  It  is  in  the  education 
bill.  My  good  friend  can  make  his  argu¬ 
ments  again  when  we  take  up  the  educa¬ 
tion  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bill. 

How  about  legal  services  ? 

He  says  they  are  no  good,  but  he  is 
leaving  $25  million  in  for  legal  services. 

How  about  community  action  pro¬ 
grams? 

He  says  they  are  no  good,  but  he  is 
leaving  in  $944  million  for  community 
action  programs. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  is  to  take  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seriously,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  move  to  table  the  bill.  Then 
let  us  beat  it  on  its  merits.  Let  us  see 
the  conscience  of  America  on  display  in 
this  body.  Let  us  not  see  35  million 
Americans  pushed  down  the  drain  be¬ 
cause  we  have  to  balance  the  budget,  or 
because  we  have  to  stand  by  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President. 

I  suggest  to  Senators,  in  all  candor, 
that  this  particular  amendment  is  really 
inartistically  drawn.  It  is  technically 
deficient.  It  will  set  back  the  program 
of  poverty  administration  by  1  year 


by  freezing  it  at  this  figure,  when  it  was 
just  beginning  to  increase. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Job  Corps  and  completed  their 
course,  only  10  percent  ever  had  a  job 
before  they  came  into  the  Job  Corps. 

The  average  salary  the  10  percent 
made  was  71  cents  an  hour.  After  they 
finished  their  course  in  the  Job  Corps — 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  minority  leader  to  this  statistic - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Because  he  was  so 
critical  of  it.  After  they  finished  their 
course  in  the  Job  Corps,  50  percent  of 
the  boys  now  have  confirmed  jobs  at  an 
average  salai'y  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and  65 
percent  of  the  girls  who  finished  the 
course  in  the  Job  Corps  have  confirmed 
jobs  right  now. 

If  that  is  not  a  good  investment  for 
Uncle  Sam,  to  have  taken  these  kids 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  hills  in 
this  country,  90  percent  of  whom  never 
had  a  job  before  in  their  lives,  I  do  not 
know  what  is.  Fifty  percent  of  the  boys 
have  jobs  and  65  percent  of  the  girls 
have  jobs  who  finished  the  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
further  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  could  speak  for  hours 
on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  further. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
really  the  two  major  questions,  are,  first, 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  this  program, 
and,  second,  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  meet  that  need.  It  seems 
to  me  the  answer  to  both  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  is  “Yes.” 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  I  am  responsible  for  adding 
$200  million  to  this  program  for  Head¬ 
start.  I  joined  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  in  adding  $150  million 
for  the  job  training  program  to  be  carried 
on  by  private  industry. 

With  respect  to  the  Headstart  program, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  it  among  chil¬ 
dren  3  to  5  years  of  age.  Statistics  have 
shown  that  in  cities  like  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  by  the  time  such  a 
child  gets  to  the  third  grade,  he  is  behind 
a  year.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  sixth 
grade,  he  is  behind  2  years.  By  the  time 
he  gets  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade, 
he  is  beind  5  years.  This  program  is  an 
effort  to  help  them  in  those  years  and 
give  them  hope  for  the  future.  If  a  child 
cannot  get  training  in  that  period  of  life, 
he  is  not  going  to  get  a  job  when  he  leaves 
high  school  at  17,  18,  or  19. 

This  is  a  basic  question  of  whether 
we  are  willing  to  help  those  who  need 
help.  This  is  what  we  are  discussing. 
This  is  what  was  promised  first  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  then  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  we 
look  at  the  headlines  over  the  last  9 
months,  we  see  the  lawlessness  and  dis¬ 
orders  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
cities  over  the  country.  Those  who  have 
analyzed  what  has  taken  place  say  that 
they  are  committed  by  those  who  cannot 
find  jobs,  who  have  no  hope.  This  $150 
million  is  to  help  them. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  to  those 
people  that  they  must  follow  the  customs 
and  the  mores  of  the  community  when 
we  cannot  give  them  some  hope. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  this,  we  have  a  gross  national 
product  of  $700  billion. 

Yesterday  there  appeared  a  column 
by  Sylvia  Porter  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Americans  spend  $712  million  on 
food  for  dogs,  cats,  and  birds.  It  says 
there  was  an  increase  of  $96  million  in 
12  months. 

Last  year  Americans  spent  $3  billion  a 
year  on  dogs:  $550  million  for  food  for 
dogs;  $450  million  on  clothes  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  dogs;  $700  million  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  dogs;  $150  million  for  licensing 
fees  for  dogs;  $150  million  on  shots  for 
dogs;  $600  million  on  veterinary  fees  for 
dogs;  and  $400  million  for  miscellaneous 
items. 

If  we  spend  $600  million  for  veterina¬ 
rians  for  dogs,  we  can  do  something 
more  about  the  Headstart  program. 

Is  there  a  need  for  this  program? 
Let  me  read  a  few  words: 

There  are  men  why  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  aslc  them,  who 
will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  children  who  seek  the  learning,  or 
the  sick  who  need  medical  care,  or  the  fami¬ 
lies  who  dwell  in  squalor  that  are  now 
brightened  by  the  hope  of  home?  Will  they 
sacrifice  opportunity  for  the  distressed,  the 
beauty  of  our  land,  the  hope  of  our  poor? 

Time  may  require  further  sacrifices,  and 
if  it  does,  then  we  will  make  them.  But  we 
will  not  heed  those  who  wring  it  from  the 
hopes  of  tire  unfortunate  here  in  a  land 
of  plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  the  Great 
Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

I  think  he  was  right.  I  think  we 
should  not  cut  back  the  $150  million  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  people  of  our  country  who 
need  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
It  is  a  simple  amendment,  providing 
what  the  Budget  Director  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  department  recommended  for  this 
program,  $1,750  million.  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  approved  the  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  extent  of  $1,750  mil¬ 
lion. 

Neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  recognized  as  being  parsimonious 
when  it  comes  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
said  that  both  are  pretty  good  spenders. 

When  the  bill  came  over  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  committee  added  42  Ms  per¬ 
cent  to  this  authorization,  to  increase 
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the  authorization  from  $1,750  million  to 
$2,496  million. 

It  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  this  Con¬ 
gress,  this  administration,  and  this  Sen¬ 
ate  have  got  to  face  up  to  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  financial  situation  in  which  this 
Nation  finds  itself  and  in  which  the  tax¬ 
payers  find  themselves. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
had  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  we  would  have  a  vote  on  a  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with  in¬ 
structions  that  the  bill  be  reduced  by 
$750  million 

The  amendment  now  being  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  purpose  as  that  which 
was  sought  by  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  So  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  this  endeavor. 

1  hope  it  will  carry.  If  it  does,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  pursue  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  If  it  does 
carry,  I  will  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  was 
my  intention  to  support  the  proposal  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  reduce  the  authorization 
to  not  more  than  $1,750  million. 

Last  January  President  Johnson  pre¬ 
sented  the  administration  budget  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1967.  It  proposed  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  $1,750  million  to  conduct  the 
war  on  poverty.  While  OEO  would 
doubtlessly  have  preferred  a  larger  au¬ 
thorization — what  agency  would  not? — 
they  ultimately  agreed  that  this  was  a 
proper  allocation  of  funds  in  the  overall 
budget  picture. 

Budget  developments  during  the  past 
9  months  certainly  do  not  justify  in¬ 
creases  in  domestic  spending  beyond  that 
recommended  in  the  President’s  budget. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  mounting  in  cost — and  we 
have  no  practical  means  of  reducing  or 
deferring  those  expenditures.  We  are 
faced  with  the  probability  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  budget  deficit.  This  deficit  is 
accompanied  by  an  overheated  economy 
causing  most  severe  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures — pressures  being  felt  by  every  busi¬ 
nessman,  laborer,  and  housewife  in  the 
country.  If  corrective  measures  are  not 
taken,  we  may  well  be  approaching  a 
time  of  financial  crisis. 

This  economic  condition  is  already  re¬ 
quiring  harsh  measures.  We  will  soon 
consider  an  administration  proposal  to 
suspend  a  number  of  financial  incen¬ 
tives — action  which  would  work  a 
distinct  hardship  on  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  In  my  judgment,  we  may  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  consider  a  general  tax 
increase.  Most  important  to  our  present 
deliberations,  the  President  has  stated  he 
will  seek  every  means  to  eliminate  at 
least  $3  billion  of  domestic  spending  in 
the  coming  year  as  a  part  of  this  neces¬ 
sary  program  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  support  an  in¬ 
crease  beyond  the  President’s  budget  for 


any  program.  This  is  a  time  to  hold  the 
line  on  all  domestic  programs — even 
those  which  have  proved  to  be  sound 
investments. 

Frankly,  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  such 
a  program.  I  believe  in  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and — like  most  others — 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
first  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
set  our  sights  on  the  total  elimination  of 
poverty.  For  these  reasons,  I  supported 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  voted  for  authorizations  extending 
the  act  and  appropriations  to  fund  it. 

But  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
results  which  have  thus  far  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  costly  experiment  in 
social  engineering.  The  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  both  Houses  and  the  floor  debate 
on  the  companion  measure  in  the  other 
body  reveal  instance  after  instance  of 
waste,  mismanagement,  and  misconduct. 

I  simply  find  no  satisfactory  explanation 
for  Job  Corps  costs  per  trainee  exceeding 
the  annual  expense  of  sending  a  student 
to  college.  I  am  appalled  at  examples  of 
young  people  refusing  available  jobs  be¬ 
cause  they  are  better  paid  by  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps.  In  short,  there  is 
a  growing  discontent  with  the  adminis- 
t ration  of  this  program  and  an  increasing 
skepticism  as  to  whether  it  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  There  has  been 
no  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  the 
poverty  programs  to  date — either  by 
Congress  or  the  responsible  agency.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stated,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
there  was  sufficient  time  for  such  a  re¬ 
view  this  year.  Unfortunately,  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  is  being  presented  so  late 
that  appropriations  for  it  could  not  be 
included  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Consequently,  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  will 
have  to  come  in  a  supplemental  bill  and 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  this  year  to 
consider  the  poverty  program  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  Labor-HEW 
measure  relating  to  the  same  problem. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  pledged  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  this 
program  immediately.  This  should  be 
far  more  than  a  formal  hearing.  It 
should  be  a  thorough  and  extensive  field 
investigation  of  all  projects  designed  to 
provide  hard  information  and  tangible 
indicators  of  progress.  For  example,  we 
need  specific  data  on  the  results  of  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
training  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  programs  are  actually  finding  jobs 
or  opening  up  additional  educational  op¬ 
portunities. 

We  need  to  study  the  results  of  these 
programs  on  a  hardheaded,  no-nonsense 
basis  to  see  if  they  are  actually  beginning 
to  produce  higher  levels  of  employment, 
fewer  dropouts,  and  lower  crime  rates. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  proposed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  budget — the  same  level  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — is  in  no 
sense  niggardly.  It  permits  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  all  existing  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  centers  and  the  establishment  of  30 
additional  centers.  It  includes  a  one- 
third  increase  for  community  action  pro¬ 


grams — and  these  programs  had  already 
been  more  than  doubled  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  $1.75  billion  re¬ 
quest  did  not  eliminate  a  single  ongoing 
program — and  was  $250  million  higher 
than  the  fiscal  1966  spending  level. 

Now  the  Senate  bill  would  initiate 
additional  programs — before  the  present 
ones  are  proving  successful.  We  are 
asked  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
urban  “special  impact”  programs  and 
neighborhood  health  centers.  Yet,  just 
last  month  we  approved  a  $900  million 
demonstration  cities  bill  to  determine 
which  programs  will  have  the  most  im¬ 
pact  on  urban  problems.  Yesterday,  we 
passed  a  comprehensive  health  planning 
measure.  It  is  high  time  we  began  to 
ask  for  some  feedback  of  favorable  re¬ 
sults  from  existing  legislation  before 
tacking  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  in  new  legislation  to  attack 
the  same  problems. 

Is  this  the  time — with  our  President 
pleading  for  fiscal  restraint  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  asking  for  a  thorough 
review  of  the  poverty  program — to  in¬ 
crease  the  authorization  by  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  push  It  into 
additional  untried  programs?  I  think 
not.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  re¬ 
duce  the  authorization  to  $1,750  million. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most 
essential  ingredient  to  increased  op¬ 
portunities  for  our  poor  is  a  prosperous 
and  stable  national  economy.  If  our 
budget  deficits  are  uncontrolled — if  in¬ 
flation  is  unabated — if  the  dollar  loses 
international  respect — then  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  or  proposed  poverty  programs  will 
not  improve  the  plight  of  our  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  So,  while  this  additional  authori¬ 
zation  would  not  bankrupt  the  Nation, 
neither  is  there  convincing  evidence  that 
its  programs  would  enrich  it.  It  is  the 
wrong  increase  to  the  wrong  bill  at  the 
wrong  time — and  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Recognize  that  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  my  col¬ 
league  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  other  Senators 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  good  conscience.  I  am  sure  that 
we  who  oppose  the  amendment  and  mo¬ 
tion  also  must  be  accorded  good  con¬ 
science  in  presenting,  even  briefly,  the 
reasons  why  the  figure  of  $1,750  million 
is  not  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  fellow  Sen¬ 
ators  will  not  feel  that  I  am  going  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  in  saying  to  them  that  I  believe  that 
sometimes,  in  this  body,  we  are  inclined 
to  overlook,  too  easily,  mistakes  made 
with  mechanisms.  Let  us  take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  ships  which  are  shot  into 
space.  Because  of  a  miscalculation  in 
launching,  $20  million  is  lost. 

I  do  not  speak  in  disparagement  of 
any  of  my  fellow  Members  of  this  body ;  I 
cherish  the  friendship  of  every  person 
here.  But  I  hear  no  utterance  in  this 
forum  about  the  error,  the  mistake,  the 
shortcomings,  in  a  program  of  that  type, 
where  we  are  involved  with  mechanisms 
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rather  than,  with  the  lifeblood  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Yes,  as  we  approach  this  vote,  we  all 
know  instances  of  error,  of  mistake,  and 
faulty  judgment  in  our  fight  to  lessen 
the  heavy  hand  of  poverty  in  its  dete¬ 
riorating  effect  on  children  and  on 
parents.  But  so  much  good  has  been 
wrought.  We  never  stand  as  tall  as  when 
we  stoop  to  help  our  needy  fellowmen. 

As  a  diligent  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  approach  the  responsibility  in  regard 
to  this  subject  matter  objectively.  I 
keep  in  mind,  of  course,  the  problems  of 
State  which  I  represent.  I  weigh  also, 
more  importantly,  my  responsibility  in 
this  area  of  legislative  action  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  say  it  is  my  judgment — a  very  con¬ 
sidered  judgment — that  the  Senate  will 
act  inadvisably  if  it  approves  either  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  or  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd.]  The  figure  of  $2.1 
billion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  as 
low,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  as  we  ought 
to  go  in  bringing  this  matter  to  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House.  We  cannot  escape 
our  challenge  for  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  poorer  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  who,  on  this  occasion,  I 
think,  look  hopefully  to  this  Chamber  for 
the  aid  they  deserve  and  which  we  can 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrators  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  supporters  of  the  war  on  poverty  lay 
no  claim  to  a  perfect  program.  We  know 
there  is  need  of  improvement.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  were  aware  of  the  need  for 
changes,  and  we  have  moved  construc¬ 
tively  to  make  required  amendments  to 
the  existing  legislation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  works  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  people — programs  to  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  citizens  to 
become  productive  members  of  society 
and  to  share  in  the  pursuits  which  the 
majority  of  persons  take  for  granted. 
Any  of  our  programs  which  revolve 
around  the  participation  of  people  are 
difficult  to  administer.  This  is  so  with 
all  our  education  and  training  programs. 

It  is  important  to  note — and  this  fact 
must  be  emphasized — that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  reaching  a  level  of  citizens  in 
our  society  who  heretofore  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  a  better  life.  In  moving 
to  the  heart  of  a  poverty  area  and  en¬ 
couraging  local  participation,  OEO  faces 
tasks  with  which  our  Government  has 
had  little  or  no  experience. 

Many  communities  have  required  over 
a  year  in  the  development  of  antipover¬ 
ty  programs.  The  are  now  moving  full 
force  into  the  war  on  poverty.  This  de¬ 
mands  a  higher  funding  level.  To  re¬ 
strict  the  ability  of  OEO  to  fund  new 
programs  and  extend  existing  ones  only 
multiplies  the  problems  of  poverty  for 
the  future.  It  is  not  in  our  national  in¬ 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  war  on 
poverty  are  quick  to  publicize  the  short¬ 
comings  in  this  program.  They  are  not 
as  quick  to  commend  the  successes. 


West  Virginia  has  had  many  of  these 
successes  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  excerpts  from  my  recent  letter 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  response  to  his  special 
report  concerning  the  war  on  poverty  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Sargent  Shrtver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sarge:  As  the  Subcommittee  on  Em¬ 
ployment,  Manpower  and  Poverty — of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  member — continues  hear¬ 
ings  and  deliberations  on  fiscal  year  1967 
expenditure  authorizations  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  be  assured  that  I  am 
grateful  for  the  special  report  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted  concerning  the  “war  on  poverty”  in 
West  Virginia. 

I  note  that  the  cumulative  total  of  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  expenditures  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  of  June  1,  1966  amounts  to  $43,- 
720,546,  distributed  as  to  program  activities 
as  listed  below.  It  is  especially  pleasing-  to 
have  received  from  you  verification  of  the 
fact  that  although  West  Virginia  ranks  30th 
in  the  United  States  in  population  and  27th 
in  the  number  of  poor  persons,  it  ranks  13th 
in  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds  re¬ 
ceived.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
West  Virginia  is  participating  actively  in  all 
types  of  programs  in  the  “war  on  poverty” — 
reaching  all  of  the  55  counties — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  OEO  category  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  loans. 

It  is-  especially  noteworthy  that  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ranks  second  in  the  nation  in  funds 
received  under  the  Work  Experience  Program 
to  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy 
persons  to  secure  and  retain  employment  or 
to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  In  this  “work  experience”  category,  in 
which  12,000  West  Virginians  have  partici¬ 
pated,  it  is  noted  that  almost  $15.3  million 
of  Federal  anti-poverty  funds  were  expended 
for  this  purpose  in  our  State. 

Second  largest  category  of  the  “war  on 
poverty”  in  West  Virginia  is  the  Job  Corps, 
with  820  enrollees  in  the  State  in  two  cen¬ 
ters,  and  with  774  young  West  Virginians 
enrolled.  Job  Corps  obligations  assignable 
to  our  State,  I  note  in  your  report,  amount 
to  $11.2  million. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  in  which 
11,466  young  boys  and  girls  were  participants 
in  West  Virgina,  provided  $5,070,414  in  in¬ 
come. 

Under  the  Head  Start  Program  34,420  chil¬ 
dren  benefitted  from  total  West  Virginia 
expenditures  of  almost  $6  million. 

Community  Action  Programs,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Head  Start,  received  almost  $4  million, 
but  it  is  in  this  program  activity  that  several 
West  Virginia  communities  have  been  disil¬ 
lusioned  by  slowness  in  both  approval  and 
funding  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity. 

Under  the  Rural  Loans  Program,  $1,783,800 
has  been  disbursed  for  996  individual  loans 
and  four  cooperative  loans  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  activities  un¬ 
der  OEO  were  provided  for  5,830  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  participants  under  expenditures  of 
$417,293. 

For  the  Remedial  Reading  and  Upward 
Bound  activities  in  West  Virginia,  $740,000 
were  provided  to  help  970  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  better  prepare  for  college. 

One  Legal  Service  Program  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $108,000  has  been  made  for  a 
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project  in  Charleston  to  provide  legal  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  urban  and  rural  poor  in  Kanawha 
County. 

Clay  County,  listed  among  the  182  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
reached  by  five  OEO  programs — one  of  them 
a  special  library  activity  which  operates  after 
school  hours  in  the  county’s  elementary 
schools.  It  uses  books  collected  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  book  drive  and  is  staffed  by  disadvan¬ 
taged  persons. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  note  that  agri¬ 
cultural  projects  financed  by  community 
action  are  helping  low-income  farmers  in 
Wayne,  Raleigh,  and  Wyoming  counties  to 
select  and  plant  income-producing  crops  and 
to  help  in  marketing  such  crops. 

Attention  also  has  been  focused  on  the 
fact  that  in  McDowell  County,  nine  commu¬ 
nity  centers  provide  a  wide  range  of  services, 
including  pre-school  classes,  recreation  and 
tutoririg  for  youth,  homemaking  services  and 
adult  literacy  classes.  A  clothing  center 
collects  used  clothes  which  are  repaired  by 
low-income  persons  and  are  distributed  to 
needy  citizens.  Over  4,000  persons  benefitted 
from  the  clothing  center  program,  the  re¬ 
port  shows. 

The  report  on  Mingo  County,  where  low- 
income  residents  have  banded  together  in 
cohesive  neighborhood  groups,  is  gratifying. 
Through  community  action,  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  school  repairs,  bus  shelters,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  road  improvements.  A  recent  grant 
from  OEO  is  to  finance  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  to  rehabilitate  substandard  housing 
while  training  low-income  residents  in  con¬ 
struction  skills. 

With  very  real  appreciation  for  the  services 
being  performed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  the  war  on  poverty  in  West 
Virginia,  and  with  personal  and  official  es¬ 
teem,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell], 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
what  we  have  lost  sight  of  here  is  that 
this  is  a  capital  investment  program;  it 
is  not  a  relief  or  welfare  program.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  misery  which  exists  in  many 
segments  of  our  population.  It  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  those  segments  for  many  years 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
unless  we  make  some  effort  to  break  the 
chain. 

That  is  what  this  program  seeks  to  do ; 
because,  while  pork  chops  may  be  cheap 
on  the  short  haul,  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  they  can  be  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  as  a  palliative  than  the  sort  of 
cure  that  we  seek  to  effectuate  with  this 
program,  whereby  we  seek  to  regenerate 
the  motivation  of  people  and  their  earn¬ 
ing  power. 

For  those  reasons,  I  oppose  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  although  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  defeated. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  about 
the  urgings  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  cut 
back  on  this  program. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  our  own  obligation  and  our  own 
responsibility  as  U.S.  Senators  to  make 
the  determination  of  what  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation’s  poor. 

I  proposed  an  amendment,  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  provide  comprehensive  neighborhood 
health  centers  for  those  who  live  in 
poverty  around  the  country,  and  to  make 
$100  million  available  for  such  health 
centers. 

Since,  this  afternoon,  we  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  quoting  statistics  on 
some  of  the  programs  that  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  all  of  us  might 
hope,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  inquire 
into  the  statistics  of  health  among  the 
poor. 

In  a  nation  that  is  considered  rich  with 
medical  resources  and  care,  unattended 
illness  of  the  body  and  mind  is  a  fact  of 
life  to  the  millions  who  are  poor.  Men 
and  women  with  incomes  of  $2,000  a  year 
or  less  suffer  heart  diseases  at  a  rate  four 
times  greater  than  the  rest  of  us,  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  are  at  a  rate  six 
times  greater,  and  serious  visual  impair¬ 
ments  are  present  10  times  more  often 
among  the  poor  than  the  nonpoor. 

Tnis  prevalence  of  unattended  disease 
and  illness  directly  affects  the  economic 
status  of  these  people,  ahd  by  so  doing 
pei’petuates  the  presence  of  poverty  in 
their  life.  For  the  poor  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  employed,  almost  one- 
third  of  them  carry  such  chronic  con¬ 
ditions  of  various  illnesses  that  severe 
limitations  are  placed  upon  their  ability 
to  woi-k.  Among  the  privileged  popula¬ 
tion,  this  is  true  of  only  8  percent  of  us. 
To  whatever  extent  our  health  causes  us 
to  incur  days  lost  at  work,  that  figure  is 
doubled  for  the  poor — who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  salaries,  sick  time,  or  a 
work  environment  that  will  tolerate 
their  absence. 

And  so  it  is  that  poor  health  keeps 
people  poor,  and  this  condition  is  passed 
on  to  their  children — at  least  to  those 
who  survive.  We  know  that  10  countries 
have  lower  rates  of  infant  mortality  than 
the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  fine  maternity  hospitals  have 
failed,  it  simply  means  that  they  rarely 
see  the  mother  who  is  poor.  In  1920  the 
deaths  of  Negro  mothers  in  childbirth 
was  79  percent  higher  than  for  white 
mothers — today  it  is  300  percent  higher. 
In  1920,  the  number  of  Negro  children 
that  died  after  birth  was  80  percent 
higher  than  whites — today  it  is  180  per¬ 
cent  higher. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  a  survey  of  1,442 
children  in  Headstart  programs  showed 
that  31  percent  of  these  children  had 
major  physical  or  emotional  defects — 
and  they  had  not  seen  a  doctor.  As  a 
result  of  this  screening  alone,  2  Serious 
heart  defects  demanding  open-heart 
surgery  were  found,  11  positive  tubercu¬ 
losis  cases  and  17  children  with  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  were  uncovered.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of  disease  was  also  found  with  tragic 
similarity  among  a  study  of  the  city’s 
school  dropouts.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  illness  among  these 
children  is  to  create  school  dropouts 
before  formal  schooling  is  even  begun. 


What  is  this  environment  of  illness  and 
suffering  that  the  average  American  can¬ 
not  even  begin  to  comprehend?  Why  is 
it  that  sheer  poverty  is  considered  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  city 
of  New  York?  Why  are  the  killer  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  poor  still  tuberculosis,  influ¬ 
enza,  and  pneumonia;  diseases  that  we 
who  are  fortunate  have  not  suffered  for  a 
generation. 

Tlie  answer  lies  only  partially  with  the 
costs  associated  with  medical  care.  The 
major  cause  of  ill  health  among  the  pov- 
ety  stricken  is  that  medical  care  is  not 
available  to  them  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  available  to  us.  They  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  a  doctor,  there 
is  no  office  to  go  to,  their  neighborhoods 
have  long  ago  experienced  the  flight  of 
the  good  physician.  What  they  do  have 
is  a  confusing  web  of  clinics,  outpatient 
rooms,  and  emergency  room  corridors 
filled  with  impersonal  staffs  and  their 
own  neighbors  waiting  hours  for  atten¬ 
tion — usually  to  be  told  that  they  filled 
out  the  wrong  form,  are  in  the  wrong- 
lines,  or  suffer  from  symptoms  that  are 
only  treated  6  or  7  miles  across  the  city. 
To  the  poor  then,  health  care  is  emer¬ 
gency  care,  for  the  desire  to  be  well  is 
smothered  by  confusion,  endless  waiting 
and  worst  of  all,  personal  indignity. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this,  perhaps 
the  most  basic  of  all  human  needs,  that 
the  Senate  committee  accepted  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  cuts 
in  a  program  that  affect  the  health,  lives, 
and  total  environment  of  millions  of 
citizens — and  in  the  main,  the  children 
of  our  country.  To  exemplify  the  en¬ 
vironment  that  these  children  live  in,  a 
representative  of  Operation  Headstart 
told  me  of  a  visual  examination  that  was 
conducted  by  asking  the  children  to 
identify  various  animals.  The  first  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  chart  was  a  simple  child’s 
teddy  bear.  But  when  those  children  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Headstart  program  were 
asked  to  identify  that  object,  36  percent 
of  them  identified  the  teddy  bear  as  a 
rat.  And  why  should  they  not  make  this 
guess — the  rat  is  more  familiar  to  them 
than  a  toy. 

Mr.  President,  the  poverty  program  is 
a  most  extraordinary  kind  of  effort. 
Certainly  there  are  difficulties.  We  all 
recognize  them.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
bill  the  Congress  received  was  completely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  So  your 
committee  has  held  hearings.  We  heard 
the  evidence,  and  deliberated  on  the 
problem.  The  recommendation  which 
came  out  of  committee  was  considerably 
above  the  figure  now  proposed.  We  feel 
that  amount  is  the  absolute  minimum, 
Mr.  President,  to  do  the  job.  We  also 
feel  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  do  great  damage  to 
the  whole  poverty  program.  Therefore, 
I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
LMr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  because  of  my  re¬ 
cent  operation,  that  I  be  permitted  to 
use  this  mechanical  device  which  I  have 
devised,  so  that  I  may  be  heard  by  my 
fellow  Senators. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  point  as  a  member  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  side  on  the  committee.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  two  Senators,  one  from  New 
York  and  one  from  Massachusetts,  on 
their  remarkable  compilations  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  for  the  vivid  and  dramatic 
picture  wThich,  particularly,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  drew  as  to  the  need  for 
this  program. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  has 
never  been  any  question,  not  the  slight¬ 
est,  as  to  the  need.  There  has  never 
been  the  slightest  question  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  committee  members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  need.  My 
opposition,  and  that  of  my  fellows,  has 
been  to  the  method,  the  administration, 
the  planning,  and  the  amount  actually 
spent — in  taxpayers’  dollars,  hard 
earned  in  many  cases — in  comparison  to 
what  we  have  received. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  over  the 
last  year,  many  editorials  setting  forth 
the  problems.  I  know  and  understand 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  organization 
of  this  size  started. 

But  under  the  conditions  existing  to¬ 
day — and  I  must  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  credit  for  having  more 
information  than  I  have,  certainly — I 
believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
officials  are  the  professionals  upon  whom 
we  must  lean;  and  if  they  say  this  job 
can  be  done  effectively  and  efficiently  at 
a  certain  price,  I  feel  that  I  must  use 
restraint  on  my  own  emotions,  that  we 
must  be  practical,  and  that  we  should 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  our  country. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Record  crystal  clear 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  need. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
thousand  times  more  need  than  we  can 
take  care  of  at  the  moment. 

I  have  questioned  the  planning  and 
the  execution,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  I  have  some  amendments  which  I 
shall  offer  later  today  that  I  think  would 
help  correct  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  wrong  with  the  program  in  the 
past. 

But  I  must  say,  in  all  conscience  and 
honesty,  representing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority  lead¬ 
er,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  30 
seconds  of  my  3  minutes  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that, 
with  this  little  device,  we  could  all  hear 
the  speech  of  the  Senator,  and  it  could 
be  heard  in  the  galleries. 

I  have  had  bills  in  the  Senate  for  3 
years  to  put  a  similar  device  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  hope  that  we  can  take  a  little  les¬ 
son  from  this  and  stop  being  behind  the 
20th  century  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  such  a  measure. 
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I  find  that  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  front 
of  the  Chamber  to  hear  my  leader,  and 
I  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  beloved  friend, 
the  minority  leader. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  will  have  a 
realistic  antipoverty  program,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  restrict  the  program 
within  some  arbitrary  allocation  as  was 
done  at  the  White  House. 

We  had  the  evidence.  On  the  evi¬ 
dence,  presented  in  the  most  possible 
eloquent  way,  we  determined  that  $2,496 
million  was  the  least  amount  for  which 
we  could  do  the  job.  If  we  go  to  the 
figure  which  the  minority  leader  used, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  funds.  He 
offers  no  alternative  and  we  would  have 
no  other  course.  The  amount  contained 
in  the  committee  bill  represents,  after 
figuring  and  refiguring,  the  smallest 
amount  with  which  we  could  possibly 
have  an  antipoverty  program  that  re¬ 
motely  meets  the  need,  rather  than  some 
arbitrary  poverty  figure  into  which  we 
try  to  push  the  program. 

The  Senate  defeated  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  .1966.  We  have  frustrated  every 
action  so  far  this  year  in  the  Congress 
which  would  deal  with  the  racial  ten¬ 
sions  existing  in  the  country.  Yet  we 
talk  about  the  fact  that  there  is  deep 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  that  there  are  racial  tensions 
and  riots  and  violence. 

I  believe  that  government  must  an¬ 
swer  the  just  grievances  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  and  one  of  the  just  grievances  of 
the  governed  arises  from  the  intolerable 
ghettoes  where  I  was  raised  and  know 
only  too  well. 

We  are  at  long  last  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  those  conditions.  In  the 
order  of  national  priority,  they  are  equal 
with  any  program  contained  in  the 
budget.  We  are  certainly  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  we  can  afford  $1.75  bil¬ 
lion,  but  not  $2.2  billion,  $2.3  billion,  or 
$2,496  billion  is  not  valid.  We  can  afford 
all  that  it  takes  with  reasonable  decency 
to  apportion  this  need  to  the  other 
needs. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  cut 
the  heart  out  of  this  program  and  add 
the  results  of  that  action  to  the  racial 
tension  which  exists,  we  will  have 
frustrated  every  civil  lights  measure  in 
Congress  and  will  be  running  an  un¬ 
acceptable  risk. 

I  say  to  those  who  favor  an  anti¬ 
poverty  program  that  the  majority 
leader  has  given  us  a  really  rockbottom, 
teardown  figure  with  which  to  do  any 
kind  of  a  job  based  upon  the  evidence, 
and  we  heard  that  evidence. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Senator  who  is  not 
desirous  of  doing  something  about  the 
poverty  situation,  and  it  is  not  helpful 
to  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  it  and 
that  we  can  afford  to  do  something  about 
it.  Every  Senator  recognizes  the  truth 
of  that  statement.  Such  a  statement  is 
not  responsive  to  the  problem  which  is 
posed  by  the  pending  substitute  measure. 

The  problem  is  that  there  has  been  too 
much  abuse  and  waste  in  the  present 
program,  and  this  is  not  because  of  a 
failure  to  spend  money. 

Were  we  to  appropriate  $3,  $4,  or  $5 
billion,  it  could  not  be  wisely  spent.  The 
reason  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program. 

We  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  as  it 
is,  if  the  substitute  is  agreed  to,  in  find¬ 
ing  enough  trained  and  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel  to  administer  the  program.  • 

Too  many  people  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  as  a  result  the  OEO 
has  gone  to  some  of  our  school  districts 
and  taken  away  schoolteachers  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  the  principal  receives. 
They  have  taken  some  of  our  trained  and 
experienced  social  workers  away  from 
the  local  levels  of  the  government.  Will 
we  experience  more  of  the  same?  I  hope 
not. 

As  far  as  being  able  to  afford  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  Federal  money  for 
poverty  programs  is  concerned,  let  us 
face  up  to  one  fact  of  economic  life. 
Some  of  those  Senators  who  have  been 
speaking  against  the  substitute  fail  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
more  inflation,  because  this  will  be  hurt¬ 
ing  the  very  people  they  profess  they 
wish  to  help. 

The  poor  and  underprivileged  people 
are  hurt  the  most  by  inflation.  It  will 
not  do  anybody  any  good  to  talk  about 
helping  the  poor  people  if  we  do  so  with 
the  right  hand  and  come  along  when  the 
left  hand  and  hurt  them  with  inflation, 
which  is  the  cruelest  way  of  all  to  take 
purchasing  power  away  from  the  poor 
and  underprivileged. 

I  hope  that  the  substitute  will  be  ageed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3.  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  cyn¬ 
ical  speech  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  today  is  an  excellent  argument  in 
support  of  my  suggestion  that  we  recess 
and  go  home  until  after  the  elections, 
and  let  the  people  speak  to  us  on  election 
day. 

The  true  story  with  regard  to  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  was  not  accurately 
represented  by  the  selections  of  four 
case  histories  mentioned  by  the  minority 
leader  this  afternoon. 

The  poverty  program  is  not  a  boon¬ 
doggle.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  all 
the  handicaps  under  which  its  leaders 
have  had  to  work,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments  of  our  time  in  advanc¬ 
ing  a  humanitarian  cause. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Sargent  Shriver,  and 


to  his  dedicated  deputies  for  the  work 
they  have  done. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  placement  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  other  phases  of  the  poverty 
program  are  any  such  failures  as  the 
four  examples  cited  this  afternoon  by  the 
minority  leader  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

Unfortunately  his  speech  bears  out  my 
point  that  Senators  will  not  take  the 
time  to  study  the  record.  You  Senators 
have  not  heard  the  witnesses  who  testi¬ 
fied  before  us.  You  have  not  made  the 
investigation  into  the  accomplishments 
of  the  poverty  program  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  made. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  you,  as  an 
agency  of  the  Senate,  to  present  a  report 
that  will  stand  on  the  record. 

I  wish  all  Senators  could  have  sat  in 
on  a  markup  session  the  other  day  when 
we  listened  to  a  great  businessman  of  this 
country  who  is  volunteering  his  time  to 
the  poverty  program.  He  came  before 
the  committee  at  our  request  to  tell  us 
the  facts  about  the  placement  program. 

He  presented  a  report  which  showed 
us  the  remarkable  job  that  is  being  done 
in  taking  these  school  dropouts,  these 
young  men  that  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Nelson]  talked  about,  90 
percent  of  whom  had  never  had  a  job, 
and  rehabilitating  and  training  them. 

This  is  the  type  training  program  that 
I  have  followed  very  carefully  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tongue  Point  program 
in  my  State.  As  this  witness  pointed  out 
to  our  committee  at  the  Tongue  Point 
training  center  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  trainees  receive  placement  jobs  in 
plants,  shops,  and  businesses  even  before 
they  have  completed  their  training 
schooling  at  Tongue  Point.  The  Philco 
Corp.  of  the  Ford  Co.  and  the  University 
of  Oregon  which  sponsors  the  program 
have  been  able  to  work  out  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  training  job  assignments  for  a 
large  number  of  these  trainees  with 
nearby  employers  while  these  young  men 
are  still  at  Tongue  Point.  It  has  been 
a  great  success. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  refers  t>o  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Let  him  put  a  price 
tag  on  a  rehabilitated  young  man  or 
woman.  Let  him  compare  the  cost  of 
training  these  underprivileged  young 
men  so  that  they  can  become  gainfully 
employed  and  become  self-respecting 
taxpayers  with  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
on  welfare,  or  in  jail  or  prison.  The  pov¬ 
erty  program  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
prevent  many  young  men  and  women  in 
our  country  from  becoming  drags  upon 
society. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  and  to  the  Senate  I  shall 
never  place  the  value  of  the  dollar  sign 
above  human  values.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  proposing  an  amendment  that 
not  only  will  scuttle  much  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  bill,  it  also  will  scuttle  the 
chances  of  saving  many  young  people 
from  lives  of  degradation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  in 
the  closing  hours  of  this  debate  the 
kind  of  representation  has  been  made 
about  this  great  program  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  remarks  of  the  minority 
leader. 
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What  the  poverty  program  has  been 
doing  under  the  leadership  of  many 
volunteer  industrialists,  employers,  and 
businessmen  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  our 
time  in  the  promoting  of  human  values. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pull  the  trigger  of 
the  President’s  torpedoing  of  his  own 
Great  Society  program. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  account 
which  the  minority  leader  gave  us  of  the 
conversation  of  the  President  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  yesterday. 

The  President  is  not  the  Congress. 
The  people  elect  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  legislation,  not  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  his  veto  power,  and  if 
he  thinks  our  legislation,  as  we  pass  it, 
cannot  stand  up  on  the  analysis  of  the 
record  we  put  on  your  desks,  let  him 
veto  it  and  let  the  people  respond  to  him, 
as  they  will. 

In  my  judgment,  Senators  have  an 
obligation  to  study  that  record,  and,  I 
speak  respectfully,  not  20  of  you  have 
done  so.  It  is  the  committee  that  has 
spent  hours  and  hours  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  preparing  this 
record  that  rebuts  the  case  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  on  point  after  point. 
We  could  take  any  major  social  welfare 
program  and  pick  out  the  kind  of  cases 
that  are  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  They  are  not  typical.  They  are 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  record 
of  the  work  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  running  the  poverty 
program. 

In  this  bill  we  are  deaiing  with  the 
underprivileged;  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  poor. 

Comment  has  been  made  about  the 
legal  aid  program  recommended  by  the 
top  bar  associations  and  judicial  bodies 
of  this  country.  Some  of  the  critics  of 
the  legal  aid  program  do  not  like  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  showing  how  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  this  country 
have  been  exploited.  The  poor  people 
find  out  through  this  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  legal  aid  against  the  rent- 
gougers,  against  the  fraudulent  oper¬ 
ators  on  the  ignorant  and  the  oppressed 
and  the  poor  in  the  ghettos  of  America. 
Thank  God  my  profession  is  supporting 
a  legal  aid  program  that  gets  into  the 
ghettos,  seeking  to  spread  justice  to  the 
poor.  The  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  that  we  ought  to 
gut  this  program  because  the  President 
wants  us  to  authorize  no  more  than  his 
budget  amount.  The  proposal  really  is 
that  we  should  turn  ourselves  into  Presi¬ 
dential  rubber  stamps.  The  President 
is  dead  wrong  on  this  matter  and  we 
should  defeat  his  recommendation. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators — and  I 
speak  respectfully,  you  ought  to  leave 
here  and  go  home  and  hear  the  people 
on  this  and  other  Issues.  Then  you 
should  come  back  after  the  election  and 
sit  down  and  study  the  record  on  this  bill. 
You  should  take  the  time  that  is  needed 
to  analyze  the  evidence  supporting  the 
great  work  of  the  poverty  program  and 


then  vote,  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  of 
America 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  will  take  is  2 
minutes,  at  the  most. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  First  let  me  say 
that  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  reported  of  our  meeting  with  the 
President  on  yesterday  is  substantially 
correct.  And  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  offering  an  amendment 
is  to  reduce  the  amount  authorized  as  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  committee  by  nearly 
$400  million. 

It  appears  to  me  that  while  this 
agency,  the  OEO,  has  made  mistakes,  as 
new  agencies  will — and  I  have  found 
fault  with  it  on  occasion,  rightly  so,  and 
corrections  have  been  forthcoming — 
nevertheless,  they  have  done  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  the  field  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  in  the  field  of  community 
action  agencies;  in  the  field  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  agricultural  workers,  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  more  often  forgotten  than 
not;  in  the  field  of  the  cooperatives;  in 
the  field  of  loans  to  people  who  can  get 
money  from  no  place  but  the  OEO;  and 
in  the  VISTA  program — just  to  enumer¬ 
ate  a  few  of  the  projects  which  the  OEO 
has  undertaken.  _ 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise  figure  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  and  the  amount  reported  out  by 
the  committee.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  none  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare — at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
were  in  favor  of  even  the  cut  which  I  pro¬ 
posed.  But  I  do  think  it  is  the  best  way 
out  of  a  difficult  situation,  to  keep  to¬ 
gether  a  program  which  is  growing,  to 
give  it  a  boost  when  it  is  needed  the  most, 
and  to  help  it  carry  forward  the  pro¬ 
grams — most  of  them  vital,  most  of  them 
needed — which  have  barely  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  out  of  diapers,  so  to 
speak,  and  begin  to  grow  up. 

So  I  would  hope,  most  respectfully, 
that  the  Senate  would  turn  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  minority  leader,  and  if  it 
does  so,  would  give  consideration  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  other  day,  when  we  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
bill,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  whole 
budgetary  process. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  labored  on 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  for  more  than  17  years.  It  could 
have  been  20.  I  know  something  of  that 
process.  I  know  what  they  do  in  these 
departments  and  agencies.  I  know  how 
the  budget  officer  prepares  his  esti¬ 
mates,  how  they  go  to  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  the  specialists  are  assigned; 
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and  they  work  back  and  forth,  until  fi¬ 
nally  a  tentative  figure  is  reached.  They 
go  to  the  White  House  and  consult  with 
the  President. 

An  amazing  amount  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort — infinitely  more  than  is  spent  by 
the  Senate  or  any  of  its  committees — 
goes  into  the  budgetary  process.  The 
House  does  an  infinitely  better  job,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  House  when  one  is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  rates  only 
one  subcommittee,  and  he  becomes  a 
specialist. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  single  bill,  I 
spent  8  weeks  listening  to  testimony  on 
agriculture  alone,  and  heard  500  wit¬ 
nesses.  They  can  go  into  the  matter 
in  painstaking  fashion. 

If  one  wishes  to  read  a  good  document, 
he  should  read  the  House  report  on  this 
bill,  with  all  its  detail,  and  he  will  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  their  estimate  of  it  is  and 
why  they  have  preserved  the  budget 
figure. 

Now,  then,  is  one  lacking  in  compas¬ 
sion  if  he  frowns  upon  waste?  Does 
one  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  hard  heart 
only  because  he  points  out  the  excesses? 
I  think  that  is  a  duty  that  a  person  has, 
because  these  are  public  funds,  and  they 
should  be  wisely  and  prudently  expended. 
That  is  the  responsibilty  of  Congress. 

Others  had  looked  at  this  matter  be¬ 
fore  we  did,  and  both  the  Executive  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  $250  million  more  than 
was  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  is 
enough  for  this  program.  When  they 
justify  it  and  come  back  with  a  better 
record,  then  perhaps  we  can  expand  this 
program,  if  the  facts  warrant,  and  say, 
“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ant.  We  will  reward  you  a  little  for  a  job 
well  done.” 

But  if  one  goes  through  all  the  testi¬ 
mony,  all  the  detail,  he  cannot  come  to 
that  kind  of  conclusion. 

I  suggest  that  while  Senators  are 
reading  the  Senate  report,  they  should 
read  the  House  report  also.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  is  not  time  to  spell  out  some 
of  these  details  that  I  made  note  of  last 
night  because  they  really  are  fetching, 
and  sometimes  they  make  one  wonder 
that  these  fantastic  things  can  happen 
in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  pre¬ 
vail,  and  that  we  will  bring  the  amount 
back  to  the  budget  figure,  where  it  be¬ 
longs;  because,  among  other  things,  we 
are  confronted  with  some  problems  be¬ 
sides  those  to  which  the  so-called  anti¬ 
poverty  war  addresses  itself. 

Somebody  said  that  this  was  the  first 
responsibility.  The  first  responsibility 
of  government  is  to  survive,  to  survive 
physically — that  is  why  we  have  secu¬ 
rity — and  to  survive  fiscally.  That  is 
why  we  are  concerned  here. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  a 
country  where  the  ranging  flames  of  in¬ 
flation  have  washed  out  the  values 
knows  what  it  is  like. 

I  was  with  General  Clay  in  Germany, 
when  he  was  Resident  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  I  remember  the  day  when  we 
cut  90  percent  out  of  the  mark,  whether 
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It  was  in  your  pocket,  in  your  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  wherever  else  it  might  have 
been.  There  was  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth;  but  that  had  to  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
stability  and  fiscal  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Because  it  was  done,  it  has  come  to 
high  estate. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Someone  mentioned  Greece  the 
other  day.  I  remember  when  I  was 
handed  a  billion  drachma  at  the  airport 
as  a  token  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  asked,  “What  will  it  buy?” 

He  said,  “It  won’t  buy  you  a  cotton 
shirt  in  the  best  department  store  in 
Athens.” 

That  is  what  this  hungry  burglar  does 
to  the  values  of  a  country.  Because  we 
are  searching  now  for  a  way  to  get  the 
budget  back  in  balance  and  get  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  stable  basis,  so  that  we  may 
have  no  fear  about  the  value  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  dollar,  I  intend  to  pursue  the 
budget  quest  in  the  hope  that  we  shall 
get  a  balance,  and  the  dollar  will  not  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  those  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  elo¬ 
quent  comments  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  Senator  who  believes  that  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  country  would  be  in  danger 
if  his  amendment  were  rejected.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  Senator  who  thinks 
the  United  States  would  get  a  runaway 
inflation  if  the  amendment  were  de¬ 
feated. 

Here  is  the  issue:  The  cut  amounts  to 
the  cost  of  10  days  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  entire  bill  represents  1  month  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

What  is  happening  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate?  What  is  happening  to 
our  sense  of  priorities,  when  we  seriously 
consider,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  a  cut  of  $750  million,  not 
of  an  appropriation,  but  of  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  which  a  committee  says,  with  an 
almost  unanimous  voice,  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
the  poverty  program? 

There  is  talk  about  the  record.  Who 
has  heard  the  record?  Who  has  read 
the  record?  The  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
heard  the  record  and  made  their  judg¬ 
ments  based  on  that  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
body  are  prepared  to  follow  their  major¬ 
ity  leader  and  to  follow  their  committee? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois, 
there  are  many  things  that  were  said 
during  his  speech  earlier  today  which 
the  record  will  disclose  as  being  largely 
in  error. 

For  example,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  critical 
comment  of  the  legal  services  program 
in  Kamak,  Ill.  He  indicated  that  there 
was  one  county  that  was  involved.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there  are  five  counties.  Actually 


there  are  30,000  citizens  in  the  need  of 
legal  services,  which  are  being  provided 
at  an  overall  cost  of  $65,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  Illinois 
boondoggle.  It  is  a  successful  effort  to 
give  some  poverty-stricken  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  are  unable  to  hire  lawyers,  the 
kind  of  legal  services  they  need  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  be  gouged  by 
landlords  and  consumer  credit  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  a  letter  which  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  directed  to  the  Breckin¬ 
ridge  Job  Corps  Center  at  Morganfield, 
Ky.,  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns, 
of  102  Lincoln  Parkway,  East  Peoria,  Ill.: 

Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center, 

Morganfield,  Ky. 

To  the  Personnel: 

This  is  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  training  our 
son,  Archie  T.  Rowland,  received  at  Breckin¬ 
ridge.  You  literally  saved  his  life,  for  before 
he  entered  the  Job  Corps  he  used  to  say  that 
the  only  way  he  could  ever  have  anything 
was  to  steal  it.  He  could  have  ended  up  in 
prison — or  worse. 

Now  Archie  has  a  good  job  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company  making  $2.96  an  hour.  (He 
has  been  there  a  month.)  He  will  get  a  raise 
every  six  months,  and  a  chance  to  advance 
as  he  becomes  more  experienced. 

Archie  couldn’t  get  a  job  before,  so  his  Job 
Corps  Training  was  was  an  answer  to  all  our 
prayers.  I  know  there  are  many  other  boys 
who  have  benefited  as  much  as  our  son,  so 
we  want  you  all  to  know  that  we  think  the 
Job  Corps  Training  Program  should  con¬ 
tinue. 

We  know  your  job  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
may  seem  hopeless  at  times,  but  when  you 
hear  that  one  of  “your  boys”  turned  out 
good,  it  must  be  rewarding,  too.  Your  sal¬ 
ary  couldn’t  be  big  enough  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  service  you  perform. 

Archie  appreciates  your  help,  too,  and 
often  mentions  “Mr.  Meyers”  and  some  of 
the  other  personnel  there. 

May  God  bless  each  of  you,  and  keep  you 
from  harm,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  life  can  hold. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  just  a  minute  or  two. 

What  a  ghastly  concession,  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  did  not  do  some  good.  But  we 
picked  four  names  at  random  off  a  list. 
That  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  get.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  diligent  about  it,  he 
would  have  queried  every  employer  and 
every  one  of  the  17  trainees  in  Atterbury 
and  those  at  Breckenridge  to  see  what 
happened  to  them.  We  did  not  pick 
them.  That  is  the  answer  we  could  have 
had.  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
Archie  and  perhaps  a  few  others  did  not 
get  benefits  from  this  program,  but  what 
an  awful  price  to  pay  for  those  meager 
benefits.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  interest  of  a  little  frugality 
and  a  little  efficiency  in  a  great  big 
sprawling  empire  that  has  to  be  looked 
at  before  it  grows  to  the  proportions 
where  it  gets  entirely  out  of  hand. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  pending  amendment,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  to  cut  the  author¬ 
ization  for  the  antipoverty  program  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Senate  Committee 


from  $2,496  billion  to  $1.75  billion,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $746  million. 

With  mounting  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  increasing  inflationary 
pressures  here  at  home,  the  Congress 
must  be  frugal  and  responsible  in  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  morning  papers  state  that  yester¬ 
day  the  President  “made  a  strong  plea” 
to  the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  to  hold  this  bill  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  budget  figure.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  abide  by  that  request.  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
to  cut  back  the  authorization  for  the 
antipoverty  program  to  $1,750  billion, 
the  amount  which  was  originally  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget  estimate.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  not  au¬ 
thorize  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  fig¬ 
ure.  I  take  this  position  for  three  basic 
reasons : 

First.  In  the  light  of  growing  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  in  this  country,  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  reduce  non- 
essential  Federal  spending. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  increasing  ex¬ 
penditures  for  Vietnam,  we  should 
economize  where  practicable  and  advis¬ 
able. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  increasing  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  administration  request  for 
a  tax  increase,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
economies  should  be  implemented,  where 
feasible,  in  lieu  of,  or  at  least  prior  to, 
the  institution  of  any  such  upward  ad¬ 
justments  in  taxes. . 

At  this  time,  I  also  wish  to  make  some 
observations  with  regard  to  certain 
features  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  have 
specific  reference  to  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  has  been  more  than  2  years  since  the 
President  signed  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964.  More  than  $2  billion 
has  been  spent  on  a  number  of  programs, 
conceived  to  help  the  33  million  poor 
Americans.  These  programs  have  been 
in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  them,  at  their 
successes,  their  failures,  and  their  over¬ 
all  effectiveness. 

No  one  of  us  wishes  poverty  to  continue 
for  anyone  in  this  country.  We  would 
all  hope  that  eventually  each  and  every 
American  could  hold  a  job,  and  earn 
enough  to  provide  his  family  with  a  se¬ 
cure  standard  of  living.  But  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  desire  to  wage 
war  on  poverty  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  identify  those  persons 
whose  incomes  fall  below  a  certain  dollar 
figure,  and  then  work  out  on  paper  some 
programs  which  theoretically  will  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  overcoming  all  the 
elements  in  their  background  which  have 
resulted  in  their  poverty  status.  Certain 
programs  have  been  designed,  they  have 
been  enacted  into  legislation,  and  they 
have  been  put  into  operation.  We  now 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation 
to  examine  some  of  these  programs  care¬ 
fully  and  consider  which  are  worthy  of 
continued  Federal  support  and  which 
should  be  terminated. 
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One  of  the  programs  which  is  receiving 
growing  criticism  is  the  Job  Corps. 
Problems  have  arisen  at  many  Job  Corps 
centers.  Some  of  them,  though  irritat¬ 
ing,  are  minor  planning  problems  such  as 
the  case  where  the  recruits  arrived 
several  weeks  before  the  training  courses 
were  ready  to  go  into  operation.  Some 
of  them  are  due  to  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties,  both  in  Washington  and  at  the 
centers  themselves. 

There  have  already  been*  changes  in 
the  agencies  under  contract  to  operate 
individual  Job  Corps  centers.  At  least 
one  center  has  been  ordered  to  close,  due 
to  many  difficulties.  These  are  all  situa¬ 
tions  which 'may  eventually  be  straight¬ 
ened  out,  but  they  appear  to  be  occurring 
too  frequently  to  be  dismissed  merely  as 
“tooling-up”  problems. 

Perhaps  a  more  shocking  problem  than 
the  planning  and  administrative  short¬ 
comings  is  that  of  discipline  among  the 
enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  centers.  The 
following  represent  only  a  few  of  the 
headlines  appearing  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country:  “Job  Corps  Youths 
Riot  in  Kentucky,”  “Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Ousts  Seven  Youths — Action  Follows 
Stoning  of  Cars,”  “Corps  Girls  Hurl 
Bottles  at  Police,”  “Job  Corpsmen  Ac¬ 
cused  of  Rape,”  “Four  Arrested  for  Ex¬ 
tortion,”  “Nine  Youths  in  Job  Corps 
Jailed  After  Kalamazoo  Street  Fight,” 
“Five  Job  Corps  Youths  Charged  in 
Shooting.” 

OEO  officials  have  never  denied  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  riots  and  criminal  out¬ 
breaks.  Their  answers  emerge  in  socio¬ 
logical  jargon — the  need  for  these  youths 
to  defend  their  manhood,  the  anger  and 
hostility  they  naturally  and  rightly  feel, 
et  cetera — then  the  Job  Corps  directors 
proceed  to  obtain  their  release  from  the 
police  and  virtually  excuse  them  from 
any  responsibility  for  their,  delinquent 
behavior. 

Many  Americans  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  the  social  worker 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  be  effective  in 
reshaping  the  lives  of  these  young  men. 
One  newspaper  columnist  puts  it  this 
wTay: 

The  Washington  guidelines  reflect  prevail¬ 
ing  modern  attitudes  toward  youth.  Their 
permissive  flavor  bespeaks  the  remorse  of  a 
guilty  society  trying  to  compensate  its  fail¬ 
ings.  But  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place 
in  a  camp  that  must  contend  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  men  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  neces¬ 
sary  disciplines  of  life. 

Some  Job  Corps  administrators  have 
wranted  to  use  some  of  the  techniques 
proven  effective  in  training  recruits  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  the  use  of  mili¬ 
taristic  procedures  has  been  rejected  by 
OEO  policymakers.  Because  punish¬ 
ment  has  been  ruled  out  as  a  method 
of  discipline,  administrators  at  the  cen¬ 
ters  often  have  no  firm  way  in  which  to 
insist  upon  acceptable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  Corpsmen. 

The  young  men  and  women  enrolled 
in  this  program  have  encountered  grave 
difficulties  during  their  lives.  They  have 
not  succeeded  in  attaining  any  measure 
of  success,  and  many  have  resorted  to 
delinquency  and  crime.  It  seems  to  me 
a  bit  presumptuous  to  think  that  the 


qualities  of  self-respect,  self-control,  and 
self-discipline  will  emerge  in  a  permis¬ 
sive  environment  such  as  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Job  Corps  centers,  when  no 
real  demands  are  being  put  upon  these 
young  people. 

The  OEO  has  stressed  the  education 
and  training  aspects  of  the  program. 
No  one  would  deny  that  we  possess  the 
techniques  to  train  most  of  these  youths 
for  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs.  We  can 
raise  their  level  of  education  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time.  But  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  come  in  teaching  them 
how  to  live  in  the  real  world,  teaching 
them  to  adopt  the  values  and  habits 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  satis¬ 
factory  lives  when  they  return  to  the 
environment  to  which  they  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
adapt  themselves. 

One  educator  who  has  studied  the 
Job  Corps  extensively  said: 

The  Job  Corps  officials  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  people  they  were  going 
to  have  to  deal  with.  They  relied  on  the 
rather  naive  belief  that  removing  young 
men  from  their  home  communities  would 
enable  these  youths  to  partake  of  middle- 
class  education.  This  has  led  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  failure  of  the  program. 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  me  is 
that  of  the  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  February  1966  newspaper 
article,  $4,500  was  quoted  as  the  cost 
for  each  enrollee  who  had  graduated 
from  the  program  as  of  that  date.  In 
its  congressional  presentation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  the  OEO  reported  that 
the  enrollee  cost  for  the  average  9-month 
period  of  enrollment  was  $6,980.  In  some 
of  the  centers  the  figure  was  actually 
$15,000. 

OEO  spokesmen  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  will  be  reduced  to  $8,000 
when  the  Job  Corps  reaches  the  so-called 
steady-state  phase  in  a  couple  of  years, 
but  no  real  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  show  how  this  will  be  done. 

A  real  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
Nation  is  getting  its  money’s  worth  from 
this  program.  Eight  thousand  dollars 
is  quite  an  investment  for  a  single  per¬ 
son.  Part  of  this  high  cost  is  due  to 
the  high  dropout  rate.  Some  13  percent 
of  the  original  recruits  drop  out  in  the 
first  month  of  training.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  the  recruits  leave  after  the 
first  month,  but  before  graduation.  Of 
those  graduating  from  the  centers,  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  made  of  over¬ 
all  success  is  80  percent. 

Many  state  that  if  they  rehabilitate 
half  of  the  graduates,  the  program  will 
be  termed  a  success.  On  this  basis,  the 
cost  per  successful  Job  Corps  enrollee 
may  be  as  high  as  $16,000. 

A  tabulation  of  those  graduating  be¬ 
fore  February  of  this  year  showed  that 
less  than  half  had  obtained  employment, 
and  half  of  those  were  working  in  semi¬ 
skilled  jobs.  In  a  followup  study,  it  was 
found  that  10  percent  of  those  employed 
had  left  their  original  jobs  very  soon 
after  being  hired.  About  a  third  of  the 
Job  Corps  graduates  enter  the  Armed 
Forces,  thus  postponing  the  time  when 
they  have  to  reenter  society.  One  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  if  it  should  cost 


$8,000  to  prepare  a  young  person  to  enter 
the  Army. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  Job  Corps  at  this  time.  I  have 
no  indication  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  really  attempting  to  find 
solutions  to  them.  I  think  we  must  soon 
seriously  reconsider  the  aims  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  whether  it  should  continue  to 
be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  been  over  the  past  2  years. 

Another  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the 
community  action  program.  Since  its 
inception,  this  has  been  a  loosely  defined 
program  in  which  the  guidelines  seem 
to  change  to  adapt  to  each  and  every 
local  situation.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  defines 
the  goal  of  this  program  as  follows: 

The  local  CAP  organization  Is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  poor  people  do  not  fall  be¬ 
tween  agencies  or  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  be¬ 
tween  one  or  the  other.  Its  basic  function  is 
to  help  the  poor  make  best  use  of  existing 
agencies  and  help  those  agencies  best  help 
the  poor. 

Many  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  country  have  es¬ 
tablished  centers  which  are  attempting 
to  achieve  these  goals.  But  in  other  lo¬ 
calities  the  purpose  of  the  CAP’S  is  being 
subverted  by  extremists  and  activists, 
and  Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  sup¬ 
port  activities  not  in  the  least  related 
to  constructive  antipoverty  efforts. 

In  Syracuse,  poverty  funds  have  been 
used  by  the  Syracuse  Community  De¬ 
velopment  Association  to  support  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  bail  for  arrested 
demonstrators.  In  Cleveland,  a  group 
receiving  antipoverty  money  piled  rats 
and  trash  on  city  hall  steps  to  dramatize 
the  conditions  under  which  slum  dwellers 
are  forced  to  live. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  antipoverty 
workers  have  organized  persons  on  wel¬ 
fare  to  picket  the  Welfare  Department, 
to  stage  sit-ins  there,  and  have  also  or¬ 
ganized  demonstrations  at  police  precinct 
station  houses,  stirring  up  trouble,  and 
causing  needless  disturbance  and  disor¬ 
der.  In  New  York  City  an  OEO  sup¬ 
ported  group  organized  rent  strikes  and 
school  boycotts.  The  director  of  the 
antipoverty  agency  there  was  accused  of 
encouraging  extremists  to  “war  against 
individual  schools  and  their  leaders.”  He 
was  charged  with  turning  full-time  paid 
agitators  and  organizers  of  extremist 
groups  loose  on  the  community  to  create 
disorder,  disharmony,  and  violence — the 
very  conditions  the  antipoverty  groups 
were  created  to  combat. 

In  most  or  all  of  these  cases  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  being  administered,  not  by 
the  city  government  or  another  public 
agency,  but  by  a  voluntary  group  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conduct  the  community  action 
program.  I  hardly  think  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  be  giving  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  activities  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  embarrass,  annoy,  and  harass 
officials  within  the  city  government  or 
the  local  school  system. 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  rent  strikes, 
and  sit-ins  are  not  activities  which  will 
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provide  poor  people  with  the  education, 
training,  or  jobs  they  need.  It  may  be 
fun  for  activists  to  engage  in  this  type 
of  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  of  little 
benefit  to  the  poor.  Such  activities  are 
designed  to  fight  city  hall  and  not  to 
fight  poverty.  Groups  indulging  in  this 
type  of  action  certainly  should  not  be 
receiving  Federal  money. 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  full  accounting 
of  the  performance  of  the  community 
action  programs.  It  may  be  too  early  to 
evaluate  their  overall  effectiveness,  and 
they  may  be  operating  successfully  and 
well  in  some  communities.  But  I  would 
recommend  that  some  efforts  be  made  to 
direct  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  withhold  funds  from  groups  pri¬ 
marily  active  in  agitating  the  poor  and 
organizing  them  for  destructive  purposes. 
Some  have  made  the  point  that  Federal 
money  should  be  awarded  only  to  persons 
in  public  positions  who  are  responsible  to 
the  electorate.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  desired  a  more  flexible  pol¬ 
icy  so  that  it  could  give  grants  to  organi¬ 
zations  outside  the  local  government 
which  designed  appropriate  proposals 
for  community  action  projects.  But  un¬ 
less  the  OEO  can  require  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  from  such  organizations, 
grants  to  private  groups  should  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
concerning  the  poverty  program  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  my 
contention  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
come  forward  to  explain  the  failures 
where  they  have  occurred,  especially  in 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  community  action 
programs.  If  they  are  not  able  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  these  programs  can 
straighten  out  their  difficulties,  we 
should  consider  transferring  the  funds 
expended  for  OEO  into  more  worthy  and 
effective  antipoverty  projects. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  most  of  the  other 
antipoverty  programs.  On  the  whole, 
they  seem  to  have  proved  beneficial  thus 
far.  Time  will  fully  record  their  success 
and  failures,  in  the  light  of  which  they 
can  be  properly  and  fairly  evaluated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  various  and  sundry  articles, 
and  news  stories  relative  to  certain  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1965] 
Job  Corps  Camp  Plan  Splits  All-White 
Bismarck 
(By  Don  Reeder) 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  December  2. — North 
Dakota’s  capital  city,  which  lacks  a  single 
permanent  Negro  family,  is  having  racial 
troubles. 

The  Community  is  split  by  a  bitter  fight 
over  proposals  to  establish  a  Federal  Job 
Corps  training  center  just  outside  town  at 
Ft.  Lincoln,  where  youths  would  be  educated 
and  work  in  State  parks. 

Both  sides  are  advancing  several  argu¬ 
ments,  but  the  most  explosive  issue  is  that 
an  estimated  75  of  the  200  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ees  would  be  Negroes. 

Bismarck,  a  normally  placid  community 
of  some  32,000  finds  itself  torn  by  some  of 
the  same  problems  its  citizens  have  known 
previously  only  through  news  stories. 


Supporters  of  the  Job  Corps  center  argue 
that  Bismarck  is  morally  obligated  to  give 
“culturally  deprived”  high  school  dropouts 
of  the  Job  Corps  a  chance  to  improve  them¬ 
selves. 

Opponents  contend  they  are  not  racially 
prejudiced  but  merely  practical.  They  say 
Negro  trainees  would  find  themselves  iso¬ 
lated  from  social  contact  with  Negro  families, 
condemned  to  spend  an  unhappy  time  in  a 
cold  and  unfamiliar  country. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  yet  formally  proposed  setting  up  the 
center.  But  the  Government  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  soundings  of  community  sentiment. 

One  radio  station  survey  of  106  residents 
showed  46  opposed  to  the  project,  37  favoring 
it  and  23  undecided. 

The  Bismarck  City  Commission  and  Park 
Board  advised  Federal  officials  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  want  the  center.  They  contend 
that  many  citizens  fear  a  sharp  increase  in 
crime,  lower  real  estate  values  and  over¬ 
crowded  recreation  facilities. 

“The  Government  people  handled  this 
thing  badly  from  the  start,”  said  Mayor  Evan 
Lips.  “They  should  have  come  in  here  with 
more  explanation  of  the  program,  so  people 
would  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

“We  are  not  racists  in  Bismarck.” 


Job  Corps  Aid  Faces  a  Hearing — Missouri 

Town  Complains  About  Girls’  Behavior 
(By  Donald  Janson) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  23. — The  latest 
headache  for  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity ,  came  this  week 
from  Excelsior  Springs,  just  outside  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  Grace  Phillips,  director  of  the  women’s 
Job  Corps  center  in  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  6,000,  was  served  Tuesday  with  a  warrant 
charging  her  with  maintaining  a  public  nui¬ 
sance.  A  hearing  will  be  held  Monday  in 
Municipal  Court. 

The  warrant  is  based  on  a  complaint 
signed  by  20  residents  of  the  area  where  the 
center,  housed  in  what  once  was  a  veterans’ 
hospital,  is  situated. 

The  neighbors,  complained  that  the  girls 
at  the  center  were  loud,  profane,  sometimes 
drunk  and  often  on  the  town’s  once-quiet 
streets  after  curfew.  They  said  the  girls  also 
were  promiscuous,  sometimes  in  the  yards  of 
residents. 

SYMPATHY  FROM  JUDGE 

The  case  will  be  heard  by  Judge  Arthur  F. 
Wagoner,  who  has  expressed  “sympathy  with 
everyone  who  signed  that  complaint.”  He 
lives  near. the  center,  which  is  training  about 
300  teen-age  high  school  dropouts  from  every 
state  in  the  nation  for  such  vocations  as 
nurses,  secretaries  and  cooks. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Patterson  said  he  had 
arrested  four  girls  on  charges  of  drunkenness. 
He  said  he  had  received  many  complaints  of 
immorality.  Frequently,  he  said,  youths 
pick  the  girls  up  on  the  streets  in  their  cars. 

Judge  Wagoner  said  some  residents  had 
moved  out  but  that  “some  of  us  are  going  to 
stay  here.” 

Mrs.  Phillips  concedes  there  is  a  problem 
but  says  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
center  opened  last  March. 

“This  is  almost  like  missionary  work,”  she 
says. 

C.  M.  Horned,  director  of  community  re¬ 
lations  and  public  affairs  for  the  center,  said 
the  “major  problem”  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  the  campus-like  grounds  of  the  center 
were  in  the  heart  of  a  residential  area. 

Also,  he  said,  people  in  Excelsior  Springs 
are  unused  to  seeing  interracial  dating  and 
are  “very  concerned”  about  it.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  girls  at  the  center  are  Negro. 

Mr.  Horned  said,  he  thought  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  would  avoid  residen¬ 
tial  locations  for  future  projects. 


This  one  is  operated  by  the  Training  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  a  private  company,  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  antipoverty  agency. 

RUN,  SCREAM,  YELL 

“The  girls  run,  scream,  yell  and  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  teen-age  population,” 
Mr.  Horned  said,  “along  with  all  the  profan¬ 
ity  they  learn  at  home.” 

He  said  they  attracted  men  from  Kansas 
City  and  nearby  Air  Force  bases,  mostly 
Negro,  who  came  in  “old  clunkers”  of  cars 
and  motorcycles. 

The  couples  park  on  the  streets,  he  said, 
because  Excelsior  Springs  has  no  public 
places  of  entertainment  where  Negroes  are 
welcomed. 

He  said  the  center  was  instituting  stricter 
supervision,  but  “we  don’t  want  to  use  storm 
trooper  tactics.” 

Last  month  the  center  suffered  through 
an  eight-day  strike  by  its  17  teachers.  They 
formed  a  union  called  the  Job  Corps  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  and  joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor'  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization.  They  demanded 
more  pay,  more  teachers,  more  classrooms, 
less  red  tape,  less  janitorial  work  and  a 
contract. 

They  got  all  but  the  contract,  which  is 
under  consideration.  The  teaching  staff 
numbers  25.  It  is  scheduled  to  grow  to  39 
when  the  student  body  reaches  385  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Both  the  strike  and  this  week’s  develop¬ 
ments  sent  officials  of  the  contracting  com¬ 
pany  in  Falls  Church,  Va„  and  the  regional 
antipoverty  office  here  scurrying  to  Excelsior 
Springs. 

Mr.  Horned  said  the  center  had  been  trying 
reinforced  patrols  and  other  suggestions  of 
the  Excelsior  Springs  Community  Relations 
Council  but  had  drawn  the  line  at  a  proposal 
that  the  grounds  be  ringed  by  an  eight-foot 
barbed  wire  fence. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1965] 
Five  Job  Corps  Youths  Charged  in  Shooting 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  21 — Five  Job  Corps 
antipoverty  trainees  from  Chicago  faced 
charges  today  in  the  shooting  of  two  air 
policemen.  Two  were  accused  of  assault  to 
murder  and  three  others  were  to  be  arraigned 
on  charges  of  having  conspired  to  rob  the 
airmen. 

James  Wesley  Neely,  18  years  old,  was 
accused  of  the  shooting  and  was  held  in 
$15,000  bond.  Cordell  Hughes,  17,  was  held 
in  $10,000  bond. 

The  two  youths  were  accused  of  wounding 
and  trying  to  rob  Airmen  Robert  J.  Petten- 
gill,  19,  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  Frank 
Marcello,  18,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Airman  Pettengill  was  in  serious  condi¬ 
tion.  Officials  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  said  he  might  be  blinded  because  a  bullet 
had  severed  an  optic  nerve. 

Airman  Marcello,  who  identified  pictures 
of  Neely  and  Hughes  from  his  hospital  bed, 
wounds  in  his  hand  and  stomach. 

New  Bedford  Asks  Job  Corps  To  Go — Acts 

After  Street  Fights — Shriver  Bars  Move 
(By  John  H.  Fenton) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  24. — A  series  of 
street  fights  and  other  incidents  involving 
unruly  elements  at  a  Federal  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ter  have  led  to  a  showdown  between  New 
Bedford  citizens  and  officials  of  the  training 
program. 

The  City  Council  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  last  night  asking  President  John¬ 
son  to  take  the  center  out  of  New  Bedford 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  But  it  ap¬ 
peared  today  that  the  situation  might  be 
resolved  by  stricter  disciplinary  measures  at 
the  center  and  the  hope  of  better  under- 
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standing  beween  Federal  and  munipical 
officials. 

In  any  event,  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  said  in 
Washington  that  he  had  “no  intention”  of 
taking  the  center  out  of  New  Bedford.  He 
expressed  hope  that  a  group  of  Job  Corps 
and  local  citizens  could  work  out  plans  for 
creating  a  “more  friendly  atmosphere.” 

Mayor  Edward  F.  Harrington,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  there  had  been  some  incidents  in¬ 
volving  girls,  said  that  the  crime  rate  actual¬ 
ly  had  decreased  in  the  year  that  the  center 
had  been  in  operation. 

The  Mayor  said  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  about  the  City  Council  action.  But  he 
noted  that  the  Federal  contract  to  use  the 
center  had  another  year  to  run. 

About  520  young  men  whose  economic 
backgrounds  make  them  eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  are  receiving  training  in 
basic  education  and  office  procedures  such  as 
the  operation  of  machines  for  accounting, 
data  processing  and  computer  programing. 
They  are  housed  at  Fort  Rodman,  a  former 
Army  Artillery  installation  that  had  been 
reduced  to  housekeeping  status. 

Although  the  roster  of  the  Corps  is  about 
60  per  cent  Negro,  there  was  general  agree¬ 
ment,  even  among  those  most  concerned 
about  the  situation,  that  racial  problems 
were  not  involved. 

The  climax  of  the  dispute  came  last  night, 
when  a  group  of  Corps  members,  on  learning 
that  two  of  their  colleagues  had  been  set 
upon  by  New  Bedford  youths,  stormed  out 
of  the  center  about  midnight  and  headed 
downtown. 

The  police  said  they  were  pelted  with 
6tones,  iron  pipes  and  other  objects,  but  the 
group  was  finally  herded  back  without  any 
serious  injuries.  No  arrests  were  made. 

City  Councilman  Daniel  F.  Hayes,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  resolution  to  have  the  center 
closed,  said,  “They  have  had  time  to  do 
something  about  discipline  at  the  center.” 

Today,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corps,  Jerome 
M.  Ziegler,  director  of  the  center,  told  the 
corpsmen  that  what  happened  here  “may 
well  affect  the  whole  Job  Corps  program  of 
the  country.”  He  expressed  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  “our  neighbors  in  New 
Bedford  to  meet  us  and  above  all  to  get  to 
know  you  as  individuals.” 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1966] 
City  Acts  To  Get  Rid  op  Job  Corps 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  May  23.— The  New 
Bedford  city  council,  alarmed  at  a  weekend 
uprising  by  Job  Corps  trainees,  voted  tonight 
to  ask  President  Johnson  to  move  the  Fort 
Rodman  Job  Corps  center  out  of  the  city. 

Forty  to  fifty  boys  enrolled  at  the  center 
hurled  rocks,  iron  pipes  and  other  objects 
at  police  Satin-day  night  when  the  officers 
tried  to  prevent  a  gang  fight  with  local 
youths  in  downtown  New  Bedford. 

The  center  opened  in  January,  1965,  and 
since  then  has  enrolled  871  youths.  Of  the 
total,  center  director  Jerry  Ziegler,  said  42 
have  been  arrested  for  various  offenses  and 
30  have  been  sent  home  for  disciplinary  rea¬ 
sons. 


Troubles  Beset  Job  Corps  *Center — But 

Charges  op  Indiscretions  Are  Offset  by 

Praise 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Charleston,  W.  Va„  Jan.  5. — The  Charles¬ 
ton  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  trouble. 

It  is  trouble  from  which  many  important 
people  in  Charleston  avert  their  eyes — either 
because  they  believe  in  the  center’s  hopes 
and  are  heartened  by  its  successors,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  them  money. 

Tlie  trouble  involves  allegations  of  prosti¬ 
tution,  drunkenness,  Lesbianism,  fights, 
theft  and  truancy.  A  very  small  number 
of  almost  300  Job  Corps  girls  have  been  of¬ 


fenders.  Some  have  been  sent  home.  A  few 
are  still  at  the  center,  and  the  problems 
continue. 

The  center’s  director,  Calvin  R.  Hobart, 
told  a  local  judge  that  it  was  “extremely 
difficult”  to  get  approval  from  Washington 
when  he  wished  to  expel  girls  for  repeated 
misconduct. 

EMPLOYES  PRAISED 

Nobody  in  Charleston  appears  to  be  fight¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  center.  The  police  are 
generally  discreet  and  seek  to  avoid  bad  pub¬ 
licity.  Other  city  officials  declare  support. 
Nor  does  Charleston  Job  Corps  enrollees  staff. 

A  local  lawyers  involved  in  two  of  the 
most  serious  investigations  reported  last 
month  to  Washington  headquarters  that 
Mr.  Hobart  and  his  employes  “are  earnestly 
working  in  every  way  to  build  the  Job  Corp 
into  an  institution  of  honor  and  character 
instead  of  one  reflecting  shame.” 

Scores  of  interviews  with  Charleston  Job 
Corps  enrollees  this  week  underscored  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  girls  have 
the  same  desire.  They  do  not  speak  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  long  time,  until  they  trust  the 
outsider.  Then  their  own  fears,  and  their 
own  faith  in  what  the  Job  Corps  means  to 
them  and  what  it  might  make  of  them,  come 
bursting  through. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IMPRESSIVE 

“I  want  to  make  it  so  bad  in  the  Job 
Corps,  and  I  want  the  Job  Corps  to  make  it 
so  bad,”  said  one  girl.  “But  I  go  to  bed  at 
night  scared  to  death.” 

She  and  others  spoke  of  drunken  fights, 
thieving  and  sexual  overtures  within  the 
six-story  hotel  the*corps  occupies  in  down¬ 
town  Charleston.  The  worst  fight,  last  Dec. 
18,  resulted  in  a  girl’s  being  slashed  across 
the  chest  with  a  razor  and  hysteria  through¬ 
out  the  building. 

In  bright  contrast  are  the  center’s  im¬ 
pressive  achievements — the  tumbling  down 
of  racial  barriers,  the  relationships,  the  new 
hopes. 

The  enrollees  speak  repeatedly  and  with 
deep  emotion  of  how  they  missed  the  center 
and  their  friends,  teachers  and  advisers 
there  during  a  two-week  Christmas  home 
leave  that  has  just  ended. 

“I  love  my  roommates.  I’m  not  going 
to  leave  them  for  anything,”  said  Marie 
Brown  of  Demopolis,  Ala.  Miss  Brown  is 
a  Negro.  Her  roommates  are  white — one 
from  North  Carolina  and  two  front  West 
Virginia- — and  they  reciprocate  her  feeling. 

Girls  emphasized  again  and  again  the 
“big  chance”  in  life  the  Job  Corps  was  offer¬ 
ing  them.  Only  68  of  the  girls  have  high 
school  diplomas.  Many  never  got  beyond 
eighth  grade  and  had  only  sixth  grade  read¬ 
ing  ability  when  they  entered. 

“We  get  some  girls  who  can’t  read  a  word,” 
Mr.  Hobart  says. 

The  center  employs  advanced  and  tested 
techniques  to  improve  their  basic  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics.  The  girls  are 
also  studying  to  become  beauticians,  secre¬ 
taries,  business  machine  operators,  cashiers, 
practical  nurses  and  assemblers  of  electronic 
equipment  such  as  radios  and  television 
sets. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  successful  the 
classes  are.  The  center  defines  a  “graduate” 
as  one  who  goes  from  the  center  to  a  better 
job  than  she  was  able  to  get  before.  So  far 
there  has  not  been  one  graduate.  The  cen¬ 
ter  expects  to  see  results  by  early  spring, 
when  the  nine-month  “desired  minimum" 
period  for  Jpb  Corps  enrollees  will  have  been 
completed  by  some. 

The  melting  away  of  racial  walls  and  ten¬ 
sions  is  evident  everywhere  in  the  building. 
Linda  Hicks,  a  Negro,  who  as  a  resident  cor¬ 
ridor  adviser  is  near  the  girls  24  hours  a  day, 
said,  “There’s  no  racial  trouble  here.  It’s 
the  kind  of  cross-cultural  living  that  no 
other  Americans  get.” 


Half  of  the  living-in  staff  is  Negro,  as  are 
slightly  more  than  half  the  enrollees. 

What  seems  to  go  particularly  against  the 
grain  locally  is  that  men  from  Charleston’s 
Negro  district  near  the  center  are  seen  in 
the  company  of  Job  Corps  girls. 

Mayor  John  Shanklin  said  that  before-the 
Job  Corps  center  opened  here  last  June  9 
“there  was  some  apprehension”  over  the 
“new  idea.” 

“You  can’t  have  300  girls  together  without 
some  of  them  getting  into  some  trouble  off- 
hours,”  he  said.  “I  expected  a  whole  lot 
more  disturbance.  Thank  goodness,  it’s  been 
negligible.” 

On  the  record,  there  has  been  little  trou¬ 
ble.  Since  the  center  opened,  there  have 
been  only  eight  arrests.  Four  girls  were 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
two  with  shoplifting  and  two  were  booked 
Nov.  23  as  “runaways,”  with  allegations  by 
police  officers  that  the  last  pair  were  engaged 
in  prostitution  and  procuring  other  Job 
Corp  girls  for  clients  in  nearby  hotels. 

After  hearings  with  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Herbert  Richardson  and  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  by  Robert  E.  Douglas, 
the  defense  lawyer  for  the  runaways,  the  two 
girls,  both  17,  were  released  from  county 
jail.  The  Job  Corps  sent  them  home. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  chairman  of  the  family  and 
child  welfare  division  of  the  Charleston 
Community  Council.  In  his  report  Dec.  10 
to  Washington,  the  lawyer  said  his  inquiry 
tended  to  show  “that  there  have  been  indis¬ 
creet  actions  taken  by  a  number  of  enrollees, 
although  it  was  not  possible  to  nail  down  an 
organized  ring”  of  prostitution  as  the  ar¬ 
resting  officers  had  charged. 

Enrollees  will  talk  freely  about  friends  and 
roommates  who  they  say  engage  in  prostitu¬ 
tion.  One  corridor  adviser  said  simply  with¬ 
out  being  asked:  “Some  do  it  for  money." 
The  girls’  spending  allowance  is  $30  month¬ 
ly:  room,  board  and  medical  and  dental  care 
are  free. 

The  staff  is  grappling  daily  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  best  it  can.  The  emphasis  is  on  un¬ 
derstanding  and  guidance. 

The  central  problem  of  the  Charleston 
Center  for  Women — and  perhaps  the  entire 
Job  Corps — is  this:  The  corps  is  dealing  with 
and  trying  to  “save”  teen-agers  who  are  not 
only  very  poor  and  often  troubled  but  who 
also  have  failed. 

“It’s  society  that  has  failed  them,”  one 
Washington  Job  Corps  official  said  recently. 
“Their  families,  the  schools,  the  police,  some¬ 
times  psychiatrists  have  all  had  a  crack  at 
them  and  lost.  They’ve  dropped  out  of 
school,  they’ve  gotten  into  trouble,  they 
can’t  find  or  hold  an  adequate  Job.” 

Mr.  Douglas  thinks  there  should  be  more 
“proper,  adequate  supervisory  control”  with¬ 
in  the  center. 

“This  community  supports  the  center,”  he 
said.  “People  here  want  the  Job  Corps  to  be 
successful.  Frankly,  I  think  better  discipli¬ 
nary  measures  should  be  taken  or  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  Will  suffer.  They  should 
not  wait  until  public  opinion  is  down  on  the 
Job  Corps.  I  feel  the  situation  is  building 
up  to  an  explosion.” 


[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
June  10,  1966] 

Corps  Girls  Hurl  Bottles  at  Police 
Two  policemen  reported  today  they  were 
reviled  in  the  “vulgarest,  dirtiest,  foulest” 
language  and  made  targets  of  a  barrage  of 
beer  and  whisky  bottles  when  they  answered 
a  call  at  the  Job  Corps  training  center  in  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  last  night. 

They  further  charged  that  officials  of  the 
corps  on  duty  in  supervisory  capacities  were 
abusive  and  refused  cooperation. 

Patrolmen  Dennis  Scragg  and  George  Hen¬ 
derson  made  a  full  report  of  the  incident  to 
superior  officers  and  Scragg  expressed  hope 
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today  that  municipal  officials  will  take  some 
action. 

Police  received  a  call  about  11:30  reporting 
two  girls  were  stranded  on  a  ledge  or  root 
about  14  feet  above  a  delivery  alley  at  the 
rear  of  the  hotel. 

Scragg  said  when  he  and  Henderson  ar¬ 
rived  they  found  the  girls  there,  that  both 
were  bleeding  from  minor  injuries  and  re¬ 
ported  they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window. 

He  said  that  then  windows  of  rooms  filled 
with  screaming,  taunting  girls  of  the  Job 
Corps  who  began  assailing  them  with  obscene 
and  profane  epithets  and  hurling  bottles  and 
dishes  at  them. 

Scragg  today  exhibited  the  neck  and 
jagged,  razor-sharp  edges  of  a  broken  bottle 
that  he  said  missed  striking  him  in  the  face 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 

Powerless  to  get  the  girls  down  from  the 
outside,  the  officers  summoned  a  fire  depart¬ 
ment  company  to  stand  by  and  went  in  the 
building  to  help  get  the  girls  back  through 
a  window. 

He  said  that  while  he  was  inside  “some 
little  man”  who  represented  himself  as  a  Job 
Corps  official  berated  him  and  Henderson 
and  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  be  on  the 
property.  _ 

Scragg  said  he  replied  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  answer  a  police  summons  for  help 
any  place.  He  told  the  Daily  Mail  he  was 
not  sure  of  the  man’s  name. 

He  said  that  once  the  girls  had  been 
brought  through  a  window  from  the  roof  he 
went  to  the  lobby  and  requested  a  woman 
clerk  to  summon  two  girls  who  had  been 
particularly  active  in  hurling  objects.  He 
said  the  woman  refused  to  summon  the  girls, 
although  he  told  her  the  room  they  occupied. 

“You  wouldn’t  know  them  anyhow,”  he 
quoted  her. 

The  male  official  told  Scragg  and  Hender¬ 
son  he  intended  to  report  them  “to  your  su¬ 
periors.” 

The  Corps  officials  sent  both  girls,  who  first 
said  they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window, 
to  Charleston  Memorial  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  One  had  a  lacerated  knee  and  the 
other  a  lacerated  elbow.  Neither  injury  re¬ 
quired  suturing. 

The  hospital  report  quoted  the  girls  as 
saying  they  fell  from  a  window. 

The  Job  Corps  yesterday  graduated  a  class 
of  36  girls  in  ceremonies  at  the  Civic  Center. 

When  a  Daily  Mail  reported  asked  Chief  of 
Police  Dallas  Bias  his  reaction  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  Job  Corps  center  last  night  he 
referred  to  a  stack  of  several  reports  on  his 
desk.  Then  he  had  this  to  say: 

“There  was  an  altercation  or  disorder  at 
the  Job  Corps  last  night  which  caused  police 
to  be  called.  The  report  of  the  officers  who 
responded  to  the  call  says  they  found  two 
girls  who  claimed  to  have  been  shoved  from 
a  window  to  a  ledge  outside.  The  officers 
needed  a  ladder  to  get  up  on  the  ledge.  A 
fire  department  truck  was  called  for  that 
purpose.  The  truck  was  not  used,  however. 

“While  the  two  officers  were  trying  to  get 
the  girls  off  the  ledge  they  were  abused  by 
some  girls  hanging  out  the  windows  and  call¬ 
ing  them  foul  names.  One  girl  threw  the 
broken  neck  of  a  liquor  bottle  at  the  officers. 
The  officers  report  they  could  get  no  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  person  who  said  she  was  in 
charge.  This  woman  identified  herself  as 
being  the  person  in  charge. 

“The  circumstances  will  be  turned  over  to 
Capt.  Nunley  of  the  Detective  Bureau  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  has  been  any  im¬ 
proper  interference  with  city  police  officers 
in  their  proper  investigation  of  alleged 
felonious  assaults.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  14,  1965] 
Nine  Youths  in  Job  Corps  Jailed  After 
Kalamazoo  Street  Fight 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  13. — Nine  Job 
Corps  trainees  involved  in  a  window-smash¬ 
ing  riot  that  was  touched  off  by  the  theft 


of  a  coat  were  arraigned  today  on  charges 
ranging  from  felonious  assault  to  looting. 

The  Youths  were  among  an  estimated  total 
60  Job  Corps  trainees  who,  after  they  left 
a  dance  at  a  school  here  last  night,  broke 
windows  and  otherwise  damaged  19  buildings 
as  they  brawled  with  the  police. 

The  policemen  were  injured  and  two  Job 
Corpsmen  were  treated  at  a  hospital  for 
lacerations. 

In  Washington,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  which  directs  the  Job  Corps,  issued 
a  statement  expressing  regret  over  the  in¬ 
cident  and  saying  the  trouble  involved  both 
Kalamazoo  youths  and  corpsmen.  And  it 
deplored  what  it  called  “unfounded  rumors 
which  have  exaggerated  the  local  situation.” 

The  statement  quoted  Dean  Fox,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Police  Chief  as  saying  “it  really  was  a 
mob  action  that  included  both  Job  Corps- 
men  and  town  youths.” 

The  violence  apparently  stemed  from  a 
fight  between  a  Kalamazoo  youth  and  a  job 
corpsman  over  a  coat  that  had  been  reported 
stolen  at  the  school  dance. 

The  trainees  then  began  fighting  among 
themselves  both  inside  and  outside  the  school 
said  Jack  Clark,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
dance  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School. 

Then,  the  police  said,  the  Job  Corpsmen 
headed  for  their  buses,  which  were  parked 
downtown  some  blocks  distant. 

As  the  youths  passed  through  a  downtown 
shopping  mall,  they  broke  windows  and 
pulled  down  Christmas  decorations,  Chief 
Fox  said. 

“Some  rings  and  a  watch  were  taken  from 
two  jewelry  stores,  and  we  recovered  some 
items,”  he  reported. 

The  police  said  they  confiscated  a  linoleum 
cutter,  a  switchblade  knife,  and  auto  jack 
handle,  and  a  pair  of  bolt  cutters,  among 
other  weapons. 

The  director  of  the  Kalamazoo  Community 
Services  Council,  Joseph  Dunnigan,  recom¬ 
mended  today  that  the  city  be  placed  “off 
limits  to  Job  Corpsmen.”  He  also  said  a 
committee  that  had  coordinated  visits  to  the 
city  by  trainees  from  the  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  at  nearby  Fort  Custer  was  halting 
its  activities. 

The  violence  occurred  only  hours  after  the 
Fort  Custer  center  was  dedicated  formally 
by  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Approximately  50  officers  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  throughout  the  county  were 
called  to  round  up  the  unruly  mob  and  load 
the  Job  Corpsmen  on  the  buses  that  had 
brought  them  to  Kalamazoo. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Stax,  Nov.  13, 
1966] 

Job  Corps  Youths  in  Riot  at  Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — “By  legal  definition  it 
was  a  riot,”  says  Police  Chief  Dean  Fox,  “but 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  was  more  a  mob 
action.” 

The  post-mortem  in  his  office  before  dawn 
today  covered: 

Damage  to  19  buildings  in  the  area  of 
Kalamazoo’s  downtown  shopping  mall,  four 
persons  injured — two  policeman  among 
them — Christmas  decorations  torn  down  and 
12  youths  in  custody. 

Fox  estimated  display  window  losses 
alone  up  to  $3,500. 

The  rampage  spilled  last  night  from  .a 
scuffle  at  a  dance  at  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School  here.  Attending  were  Kalamazoo 
youths  and  guests  from  the  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  center  at  nearby  Battle  Creek. 

The  center  had  been  dedicated  formally 
only  hours  before  by  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Before  the  violence  was  put  down,  every 
police  agency  in  Kalamazoo  County,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  state  police,  answered  a  general  as¬ 
sistance  call. 

A  skirmish  line  of  armed,  helmeted  police 
moved  out  to  round  up  the  rioters. 


One  patrolman  was  hospitalized  with  pos¬ 
sible  rib  fractures  and  internal  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  while  trying  to  break  up  one  fight.  An¬ 
other  suffered  facial  injuries  in  a  struggle 
with  one  youth  wielding  a  jack  handle.  Two 
Jobs  Corps  members  were  treated  for  ankle 
and  head  injuries. 

Police  confiscated  several  weapons  in  the 
roundup. 

Held  were  11  identified  as  Job  Corps 
members. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Apr. 
1, 1966] 

Battle  Creek  Mayor  Asks  30-Day  Job  Corps 
Ban 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  March  31. — Mayor 
Harry  Wilklow  Jr.  asked  the  nearby  Fort 
Custer  Job  Corps  Center  today  to  keep  its 
trainees  out  of  town  for  the  next  30  days. 

He  said  he  would  ask  Gov.  George  Romney 
to  send  in  National  Guardsmen  for  weekend 
street  patrols  if  the  center  refused  to  grant 
the  ban. 

Mr.  Wilklow  took  the  action  following  an 
incident  last  Friday  night  during  which  sev¬ 
eral  youths  from  the  center  were  Involved 
in  a  street  fight.  Fourteen  of  the  corpsmen 
were  sent  home  yesterday  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May 
27,  1966] 

Job  Corps  Shift 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The  troubled  Fort 
Custer  Job  Corps  camp  has  a  new  security 
chief — E.  Wilson  Purdy,  who  resigned  as 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Commissioner  in 
a  wire-tapping  controversy. 

Officials  said  they  wanted  someone  who 
could  meet  with  police  in  nearby  Battle 
Creek  and  Kalamazoo  “on  their  own  ground.” 

As  a  result  of  vandalism  and  street  fights, 
the  1500  Job  Corps  trainees  have  been  all  but 
barred  from  the  two  cities. 

At  the  Fort  Rodman  Job  Corps  camp  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a  curfew  and  beefed  up 
guards  have  been  ordered  after  an  outbreak 
between  trainees,  police  and  local  teenagers 
last  weekend. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  5,  1965] 
Four  Arrested  for  Extortion 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Oct.  4. — Four  young 
men  training  at  the  Fort  Custer  Job  Corps 
Center  have  been  arrested  by  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  on  extortion  charges.  Job  Corps 
officials  said  today. 

Officials  said  the  four,  accused  of  extract¬ 
ing  money  from  fellow  corpsmen  under 
threat  of  physical  violence,  were  arrested 
Sept.  30  and  were  arraigned  before  a  U.S. 
commissioner  on  Oct.  1. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
said  the  four  demanded  preliminary  exami¬ 
nation  and  were  being  held  on  $1000  bond 
each.  Charged  were  John  McCrae,  20,  of 
/Dothan,  Ala.;  Charlie  Tomlin,  19,  of  Lake 
City,  Fla.;  Lenorris  Thomas,  18,  of  Palmetto, 
Fla.;  and  Sterling  Myles,  20,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  31,  1965] 

Learning  the  Necessary  Disciplines 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Casper,  Wyo. — The  men  charged  with 
running  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  aban¬ 
doned  Air  Force  base  near  here  do  not  hide 
their  regret  that  they  cannot  impose  more 
military  discipline  upon  the  rugged  assort¬ 
ment  of  recruits  who  are  shipped  to  them. 

The  social  worker  guidelines  laid  down  in 
Washington  seem  almost  wistful  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  boys  in  their  late  teens 
who  come  to  this  center.  The  qualities  in 
most  of  these  men  are  deeply  submerged  by 
the  shortcomings  of  their  youth.  They 
usually  arrive  as  mean,  tough  kids  who  lie 
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and  steal  skillfully  and  at  will.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  number  are  badly  spoiled,  more  than 
one-fourth  are  totally  illiterate,  and  almost 
all  of  them  lack  any  real  sense  of  discipline. 

The  center  director.  Dale  Anderson,  and  his 
staff  have  extremely  little  leverage  to  cope 
with  this  crew.  They  can  lift  privileges, 
award  extra  duties,  and  assess  fines  for  dam¬ 
age  to  government  property.  But  if  they 
deal  severely  with  miscreants  or  emulate  the 
army  in  any  way,  the  kids  will  go  home  and 
the  officials  will  be  censured  by  the  Job  Corps 
hierarchy. 

The  corpsmen  are  quick  to  realize  that  the 
whip  is  in  their  hands.  Anderson  offers 
prizes  for  the  neatest  barracks  and  holds  in¬ 
spections  but  a  visitor  is  startled  by  the  un¬ 
tidy  aspects  of  these  quarters  and  of  many 
corpsmen.  The  walls  in  the  recreation  area 
have  been  battered  in  places  by  men  who 
found  nothing  better  to  do. 

The  unrigid  spirit  dictated  by  Washington 
requires  Anderson  and  his  staff  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  persuasion  of  young  men 
whose  experiences  have  taught  them  to  be 
stubborn.  They  must  be  persuaded  to  get 
their  hair  cut,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  to  learn,  and  to  resist  their 
impulses  to  leave  for  home.  One  able  but 
overworked  instructor  induced  one  young 
fellow  to  join  the  reading  class  after  two 
months  of  persuasion. 

The  permissive  climate  of  the  camp  is 
specified  by  the  general  instruction  drafted 
in  Washington  for  camp  directors.  “The 
importance  of  discipline  is  recognized,”  these 
instructions  say.  “However,  the  emphasis  is 
on  guidance  and  constructive  criticism. 
Arbitrary  measures  tend  to  create  hostility 
and  resentment.” 

Noting  that  young  people  are  inclined  to 
test  rules  and  standards,  these  instructions 
direct  that  “rules  must  never  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  life  of  the  center”  and  that 
“formal  disciplines  must  be  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.”  The  aim  of  these  instructions  is  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  corps- 
men  will  “gain  maturity  through  learning, 
self-expression,  and  the  recognition  of  his 
abilities.” 

Washington’s  rejection  of  every  form  of 
militarism  was  overruled  by  the  objections 
of  corpsmen  in  the  first  centers  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  uniforms.  They  wanted 
the  assurance  of  some  insignia  and  they  now 
sport  army-type  shirts  with  Job  Corps 
shoulder  patches.  However,  they  usually 
wear  these  garments  in  a  sloppy  fashion  that 
would  be  intolerable  to  the  Army. 

Anderson,  taught  by  his  own  experience 
to  respect  Army  methods  of  handling  men, 
has  balked  occasionally  at  Washington’s  pol¬ 
icies.  He  divides  his  corpsmen  into  groups 
of  ten  so  they  can  have  the  leadership  exper¬ 
ience  afforded  by  the  Army  squad  system. 
Despite  prodding  from  Washington,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  have  his  staff  sit  among  the  corps- 
ment  at  meals  because  he  believes  that  this 
familiarity  will  damage  the  working  rela¬ 
tionships. 

“As  long  as  you  stay  here,  you  are  going  to 
work  and  study,”  Anderson  tells  each  new¬ 
comer.  This  bluntness  undoubtedly  violates 
the  Washington  precepts  and  it  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  50  corpsmen  have  dropped 
out  of  the  Casper  camp.  But  Anderson’s 
stern  unwillingness  to  tolerate  foolishness  is 
probably  also  the  reason  why  the  98  men  who 
have  stayed  have  done  reasonably  well. 

The  Washington  guidelines  reflect  prevail¬ 
ing  modern  attitudes  toward  youth.  Their 
permissive  flavor  bespeaks  the  remorse  of  a 
guilty  society  trying  to  compensate  its  fail¬ 
ings.  But  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place 
in  a  camp  that  must  contend  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  men  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  neces¬ 
sary  disciplines  of  life. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  29, 
1965] 

Job  Corps  Dropouts  Jolt  Camp’s  Morale 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Casper,  Wyo. — The  Job  Corpsmen  who  go 
home  are  an  enigma  that  disrupts  the 
gathering  momentum  of  this  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  foot  of  the  Laramie  Mountains  and 
raises  basic  questions  on  the  discipline  of  the 
over-all  program. 

One  out  of  three  of  the  young  men  flown 
here  by  the  government  has  sniffed  the  crisp 
winds  blowing  across  the  range  grass,  ex¬ 
amined  the  facilities  of  this  one-time  train¬ 
ing  base  for  bomber  crews,  and  demanded  to 
be  sent  home.  The  staff  begs  these  “tour¬ 
ists”  to  consider  the  opportunities  at  hand 
and  to  give  the  camp  a  chance. 

But  when  the  men  persist  in  their  refusal 
to  stay,  as  about  50  have  since  the  camp 
opened  in  April,  they  are  handed  tickets 
back  to  the  grey  future  that  awaits  them  at 
home.  These  recalcitrants  damage  the  camp 
because  they  tax  the  time  of  the  overbur¬ 
dened  staff  and  depress  the  morale  of  men 
who  want  to  stay  and  learn. 

EXPERTS  dispatched 

Concern  over  the  rate  of  drop-outs  has 
spurred  the  headquarters  in  Washington  to 
dispatch  experts  to  learn  what  is  wrong  in 
the  Casper  center.  They  will  not  need  to 
probe  much  deeper  than  the  instability  of 
young  men  whose  training  was  cut  off  -in 
grammar  school  and  who  have  never  learned 
the  discipline  of  work  and  study. 

This  camp  is  the  lowest  rung  on  the  Job 
Corps  ladder.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  the  basic 
skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  training  at  the  urban  centers  in  other 
places.  The  cruel  irony  is  that  this  essen¬ 
tial  first  step  is  being  rejected  by  the  young 
men  who  need  it  most. 

The  fault  does  not  appear  to  lie  with  the 
staff  of  the  camp.  The  director,  Dale  Ander¬ 
son,  is  a  straight-talking,  no-nonsense  type 
of  Westerner  who  seems  ideal  for  his  role. 
He  and  his  personable  assistants  are  strug¬ 
gling  hard  to  find  the  balance  between  in¬ 
gratiation  and  command  that  will  induce 
these  young  men  to  stay  and  seek  their 
futures  at  the  center. 

The  camp  works  a  40-hour  week  that 
breaks  into  12  hours  of  study  and  28  hours 
of  conservation  labors  at  a  nearby  reservoir. 
The  98  corpsmen’s  needs  in  the  field  and  in 
the  study  rooms  are  handled  well  by  the 
staff  of  26. 

The  center  is  a  splendid  deal  for  these 
men  by  any  yardstick.  They  get  medical 
care  for  their  ailments  and  bad  teeth.  The 
meals  are  excellent  and  central  heating  has 
been  added  to  the  barracks  since  the  bomber 
crews  moved  out.  The  recreation  outdoes 
anything  that  might  be  found  in  a  private 
boarding  school.  Two  movies  a  week,  soft- 
ball  games  each  evening,  weekend  passes,  and 
bedtime  snacks  are  the  sugar  coating  on  the 
pill. 

The  reward  for  this  outlay  of  energy  and 
money  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  corpsmen 
who  have  seized  their  opportunity.  These 
are  the  20-year-olds  who  have  swallowed  their 
embarrassment  and  knuckled  down  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  aphabet  and  the  primary  reader. 
There  are  the  farm  boy  from  Nebraska,  burst¬ 
ing  with  pride  over  his  progress  in  arithme¬ 
tic,  and  the  clean-cut  fellow  from  Idaho  who 
says,  "I’ve  hoped  all  my  life  that  a  chance 
like  this  would  come  along.” 

The  going  is  not  easy  for  any  of  them. 
Each  day  requires  a  new  repudiation  of  their 
pasts.  “You’ve  got  to  keep  putting  your 
mind  to  it,”  explains  Reuben  Jackson,  a 
bright  Negro  cook  from  Ohio.  “I’m  always 
close  to  deciding  to  leave.”  Jackson’s 
mother,  who  has  13  other  children,  writes 
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letters  urging  him  to  come  home  because 
she  misses  him.  He  did  pack  one  day  but 
Anderson  persuaded  him  to  stay.  Now  he 
talks  eagerly  of  the  Jobs  he  can  get  if  he 
finishes  the  course. 

STRONGEST  ARGUMENT 

The  visible  success  of  the  center  at  stim¬ 
ulating  latent  qualities  in  these  men  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  tougher  policies  to¬ 
ward  those  who  want  to  go  home.  The 
whims  of  the  fellow  who  says,  “I  need  fresh 
air  and  fun  instead  of  work”  or  of  the  South¬ 
erners  who  leave  because  they  dislike  being 
encamped  with  Negroes  are  pathetic  con¬ 
trasts  to  the  center’s  gathering  climate  of 
dedication. 

The  drop-out  experience  in  Casper  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Job  Corps  is  making  one  major 
mistake.  This  is  an  excessive  zeal  in  recruit¬ 
ment  that  obliges  the  center  to  prove  itself 
to  the  corpsmen.  The  promises  of  the  re¬ 
cruiters  are  brighter  than  the  realities  in 
the  camp  and  the  let-down  deepens  the  dis¬ 
may  which  every  young  person  feels  upon 
leaving  home. 

The  Casper  experience  also  suggests  that 
the  corpsmen  should  initially  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  remain  at  these  centers  long  enough 
to  allow  their  homesickness  to  subside  and 
the  training  routine  to  catch  their  interest. 
If  this  commitment  is  not  sought,  the  Job 
Corps  will  stay  trapped  in  an  expensive  flux 
of  tourists  who  may  eventually  undermine 
the  program. 


Job  Corps  Camp  Chief  Is  Removed 

The  director  of  a  strife-ridden  Job  Corps 
training  center  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky., 
has  been  removed  from  his  post  in  the  wake 
of  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
center  employes. 

Southern  Illinois  University  officials,  who 
operate  the  center  under  a  $10  million  gov¬ 
ernment  contract,  yesterday  announced  that 
James  W.  Hughes,  the  director,  has  been  re¬ 
assigned  to  a  position  as  assistant  professor 
at  the  university. 

LAST  WEEK  107  FIRED 

Last  week,  107  center  employes  were  fired 
by  university  officials.  Before  the  dismissals, 
the  number  of  employes  at  the  center — about 
450 — exceeded  the  number  of  young  trainees 
—358. 

A  Job  Corps  spokesman  in  Washington  said 
SIU  managers  of  the  camp  have  undertaken 
a  major  restudy  and  overhaul  of  the  camp’s 
management. 

The  spokesman,  Stanley  A.  Zimmerman, 
deputy  director  of  the  Job  Corps,  said  the 
top-heavy  staff  was  the  result,  in  part,  of 
the  freezing  of  “trainee  input”  at  Breckin¬ 
ridge  following  a  near-riot  there  last  August. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  INVOLVED  IN  DISORDER 

In  the  August  disorder,  a  group  of  some 
75  corpsmen  attacked  a  fire  truck  when  it 
arrived — in  response  to  an  apparent  false 
alarm — outside  a  mess  hall  at  the  center. 

A  fireman  was  beaten  with  tire  chains 
and  fighting  broke  out.  Authorities  later 
reported  that  10  corpsmen  were  treated  at  a 
camp  hospitals  for  stab  wounds,  cuts  and 
bruises. 

OFFICIALS  TOUR  SITE 

Top  Job  Corps  officials,  including  Corps 
director  Dr.  Otis  Singletary,  toured  the 
Breckinridge  center  earlier  this  week. 

Job  Corps  aides  stated  that  the  large  staff 
at  the  center  was  hired  in  anticipation  of  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  to  1,500  corpsmen.  A 
spokesman  said  one  of  the  administrative 
problems  at  the  center  involved  a  lack  ol 
"proper  timing”  in  the  development  of  the 
program. 

Among  the  107  employes  dismissed  were 
about  25  wives  of  employes.  One  of  the 
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women  is  Mrs.  Georgia  Hughes,  the  wife  of 
the  deposed  director.  Hughes  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  James  R.  Fornear,  who  was  the 
deputy  director. 

Zimmerman  said  that  prior  to  the  dis¬ 
missals,  a  total  of  about  50  wives  of  em¬ 
ployes  were  on  the  center  staff.  He  added 
that  the  use  of  “family  teams”  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  staff  was  encouraged  by  project  directors. 

The  Job  Corps  official  said  the  enrollment 
freeze  at  Breckinridge  will  remain  in  effect 
until  the  administrative  problems  at  the 
camp  have  been  remedied. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1965] 
Job  Corps  Finds  Kentucky  Camp  Is  Still 
Deficient 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  November  2.— Camp  Breck¬ 
inridge,  the  Kentucky  Job  Corps  center 
where  enrollees  rioted  last  August,  is  still 
“seriously  deficient,”  a  corps  official  said 
today. 

Talks  have  been  reopened  with  Southern 
Illinois  University,  the  contractors,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  improvements  speedily. 

A  Job  Corps  survey  team  that  went  to 
Camp  Breckinridge  last  month  found  that 
far  too  little  had  been  done  to  avoid  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  Aug.  20  riot.  Job  Corps  officials 
thereupon  affirmed  their  August  decision  to 
send  no  more  enrollees  to  Breckinridge  until 
certain  improvements  had  been  made. 

Headquarters  said  a  cancellation  of  the 
university’s  contract  was  not  being  discussed 
at  this  time.  However,  officials  said  it  would 
be  uneconomic  to  block  new  admissions  in¬ 
definitely.  More  than  700  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Breckinridge  since  it  opened. 

Many  fled  or  demanded  transfers  after 
the  riot.  The  October  rolls  showed  388 
there  although  there  are  facilities  for  more 
than  twice  that  number.  The  projected 
capacity  is  2,000. 

Wray  Smith,  associate  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  charge  of  urban  centers,  would  not 
pinpoint  the  deficiencies  but  placed  them  in 
three  categories:  instructional  services,  ad¬ 
ministrative  services,  and  enrollee  life, 

“There  is  a  lack  of  effective  management 
on  the  part  of  the  university,”  he  said. 
“So  much  flows  from  that.  The  matter 
is  urgent.  We’ve  got  to  wrap  it  up  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  feel  this  is  a  serious 
matter.” 

The  riot  could  not  be  traced  to  any  single 
cause.  However,  investigators  found  many 
possible  causes,  some  of  which  were  cor¬ 
rected  immediately. 

The  university,  they  concluded,  had  been 
excessively  cautious  and  slow  in  buying 
equipment  for  the  enrollees.  Food  and  food 
service  were  inadequate  with  600  being  fed 
in  a  dining  hall  that  accommodated  only 
160  at  a  time. 

There  was  a  divided  security  force.  The 
members  had  overlapping  responsibilities 
and  were  confused  about  their  duties.  The 
property  watchers  carried  guns  and  when 
these  were  taken  away  four  of  them  quit. 

A  staff  training  program  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  presumably  because  new  corpsmen 
were  arriving  so  fast  that  they  demanded  the 
staff’s  full  time.  It  was  “beastly  hot”  that 
week,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  do,  one 
official  said.  Relations  with  nearby  com¬ 
munities  had  not  been  adequately  developed. 

Although  many  of  these  shortcomings  were 
corrected  promptly,  the  October  survey 
results  disturbed  Job  Corps  officials.  They 
called  in  Delyte  W.  Morris  and  Robert,  Mac- 
Vicar,  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
university,  and  pressed  them  for  more  action. 
Further  talks  will  be  held  next  week. 

These  events  hold  significance  beyond 
their  immediate  effect  on  Camp  Breckinridge 
and  the  university. 

The  more  far-reaching  question  is  what 
kind  of  organization  is  best  qualified  to 


operate  these  camps.  Measured  by  adverse 
newsmaking  events,  the  camps  run  by  profit¬ 
making  corporations  have  a  far  better 
record  than  those  run  by  a  variety  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations'. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1965] 
Job  Corps  Youths  Riot  in  Kentucky — 

Hundreds  in  Food  Protest  at  Camp — 10 

Injured 

Morganfield,  Ky.,  August  20.— Hundreds 
of  white  and  Negro  youths,  many  of  them 
school  dropouts  from  big-city  slums,  rioted 
for  nearly  three  hours  today  at  a  Federal  Job 
Corps  center.  At  least  10  persons  were  in¬ 
jured. 

The  students  at  nearby  Camp  Breckinridge 
complained  that  they  were  being  fed  “slop.” 
They  were  dispersed  only  after  agents  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
United  States  marshals  had  entered  the  camp 
while  35  armed  state  police  stood  guard 
outside. 

“The  students  were  fighting  everybody, 
themselves  and  the  camp  officials,”  a  state 
trooper  said.  “They  grabbed  everything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  and  went  wild.” 

The  F.B.I.  entered  the  case  because  the 
camp  is  on  Federal  property.  State  troopers 
were  ordered  to  the  scene  by  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  after  a  request  for  assistance  by 
United  Statee  Attorney  Bill  Rivers. 

Camp  Breckinridge  houses  about  650  stu¬ 
dents,  about  400  of  them  Negro,  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Southern  Illinois  University  under 
contract  with  the  Government. 

The  camp  is  a  former  United  States  Army 
infantry  training  center  in  western  Kentucky 
near  the  Indiana  border,  about  175  miles 
southwest  of  Louisville.  The  students  range 
from  16  to  21  years  old. 

Among  the  injured  was  a  fireman  who  tried 
to  quell  the  fighting.  He  was  admitted  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital  in  Morganfield.  The 
others  injured  were  admitted  to  the  camp 
infirmary. 

The  rioting  began  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
Robert  Rudd,  an  activities  instructor  and 
member  of  the  student  security  staff,  said 
about  50  youths  had  started  it  “and  it  spread 
from  there.” 

“They  all  grabbed  two-by-fours  and 
marched  from  the  cafeteria,”  he  said.  “They 
broke  into  the  security  building,  shattered  a 
lot  of  windows  and  pushed  a  few  staff 
members.” 

firemen  too  late 

Mr.  Rudd  said  someone  called  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  but  firemen  arrived  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  most  of  the  vandalism. 

“The  kids  began  to  break  up  after  staff 
members  reasoned  with  them,”  Mr.  Rudd 
said.  “But  once  the  kids  were  outside,  the 
rioting  broke  out  again.  They  jumped  on 
a  fireman  and  started  throwing  two-by-fours 
again.” 

The  student  complaint  about  the  food  was 
reported  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  camp 
newspaper.  The  story  described  the  fare  as 
“slop.” 

State  troopers  from  Henderson,  Mayfield 
and  Morganfield  converged  on  the  camp  but 
lacked  jurisdiction  to  enter.  F.B.I.  agents 
and  marshals  arrived  at  the  scene  just  as 
the  Governor  received  authorization  from  Mr. 
Rivers.  The  troopers  decided,  however,  that 
it  was  best  to  surround  the  camp  while  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  and  school  security  person¬ 
nel  tried  to  restore  order. 

Homer  Woodard,  a  member  of  the  camp  se¬ 
curity  department,  said  300  to  500  youths 
were  involved  in  the  disturbance. 

About  100  demonstrators  marched  outside 
the  camp  last  Friday  in  protest  to  its  hiring 
practices.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Hodge,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said  the  poor 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  both  white  and 
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Negro,  were  being  deprived  of  jobs  at  the 
camp. 

James  Hughes,  the  center  director,  denied 
the  charge. 

The  camp  is  operated  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  which  administers  the 
Administration’s  antipoverty  program. 

The  Job  Corps  operates  the  camps  at  which 
unemployed  youths  are  taught  skills  so  they 
can  get  jobs.  Most  of  the  youths  are  school 
dropouts. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,  1966] 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Kilmer  Facing  a  Crack¬ 
down — More  Discipline  Along  With  Im¬ 
proved  Community  Relations  Planned 
(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 

Edison,  N.J.,  July  2. — The  Camp  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Center  here  has  promised  to  tighten 
discipline  immediately  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
misconduct  by  the  corpsmen  and  improve 
relations  with  the  townships  of  Edison  and 
Piscataway. 

Mayors  Anthony  M.  Yelencsics  of  Edison 
and  William  H.  Atkins  of  Piscataway  made 
public  today  identical  letters  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Washington  outlining  steps  Camp 
Kilmer  authorities  plan  to  take. 

Over  a  period  of  months  corpsmen  in  the 
job  training  program  have  been  accused  of 
drunkenness,  narcotics  use  and  assaults  on 
local  residents.  Last  month  seven  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  corps  for  stoning  cars  on 
a  highway  that  passes  through  the  camp. 

About  a  week  later,  a  petition  to  the  Edison 
Township  Council,  signed  by  1,389  residents, 
asked  the  removal  of  the  job  training  center 
from  the  Camp  Kilmer  site. 

PROUD  OF  CENTER 

The  letter  from  Washington,  hand  delivered 
to  the  two  Mayors  yesterday,  was  signed  by 
Chester  R.  Lane,  associate  director  for  men’s 
centers  of  the  Job  Corps.  Although  conced¬ 
ing  the  need  for  improvement,  Mr.  Lane 
nevertheless  stated : 

“We  are  proud  of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center.  When  the  history  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  written,  its  most  memorable  page 
may  well  be  the  involvement  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  in  helping  the  poor, to  share  in  the 
good  life,  as  it  is  known  to  most  of  us.” 

The  Kilmer  center,  opened  in  February, 
1965,  is  operated  with  Federal  funds  by  the 
Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

The  corps  director  promised  physical 
changes  at  the  camp  as  well  as  more  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  camp’s  standards  of  good 
conduct  and  an  effort  to  impress  the  com¬ 
munity  that  there  are  “good  citizens”  among 
the  youths  at  the  center. 

Because  cars  were  stoned  on  Plainfield 
Avenue — a  highway  that  cuts  through  the 
center  of  the  camp — the  camp  will  improve 
the  fencing  and  lighting  along  the  thorough¬ 
fare  and  provide  a  second  pedestrian  over¬ 
pass  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Lane  said  “extensive  additions”  in  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  would  be  started  immedi¬ 
ately,  including  the  construction  of  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  and  the  provision  of  more  game 
room  equipment  and  better  movie  facilities. 

He  added  that  a  “corpsman  patrol”  would 
be  organized  “to  make  sure  that  corpsmen 
live  up  to  the  behavior  standards  that  both 
you  and  we  expect  of  them,”  in  neighboring 
communities. 

Other  improvements  or  innovations  will 
Include  the  issuance  of  special  telephone 
numbers  to  local  residents  who  may  want  to 
call  Job  Corps  officials  quickly  or  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  more  care  in  issuance  of  passes  and 
special  buses  for  corpsmen  in  order  to  end 
or  minimize  the  troublesome  incidents  that 
have  occurred  on  municipal  buses. 
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The  letter  also  touched  on  the  now  estab¬ 
lished  problem  of  distrust  and  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  and  the  police. 

"Young  men  from  disadvantaged  back¬ 
grounds,  such  as  we  have  at  Kilmer,”  Mr. 
Lane  wrote,  “often  come  to  us  with  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  Inaccurate  picture  of  the  role 
of  police  In  community  life.  In  addition, 
policemen  sometimes  do  not  recognize  the 
generally  high  quality  of  most  of  our  young 
volunteers  at  Kilmer.” 

Mr.  Lane  said  that  an  orientation  program 
would  be  undertaken  to  correct  “this  lack 
of  understanding.” 


Kilmer  Job  Corps  Ousts  Seven  Youths — 

Action  Follows  Stoning  of  Cars— Fires 

Studied 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

Edison,  N.  J„  June  15. — Seven  youths  have 
been  ousted  from  the  Camp  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  here  as  a  result  of  the  stoning  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  a  highway  last  Saturday  night. 

The  Piscataway  Township  police  reported 
that  six  motorists  complained  about  the  in¬ 
cidents  on  Plainfield  Avenue,  which  runs 
through  the  antipoverty  center,  and  a  57- 
year-old  man  was  punched  in  the  face  when 
he  stopped  to  remonstrate  with  the  stone 
throwers. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  is  investigating  the  cause  of 
three  fires  that  have  broken  out  at  the  camp 
since  Monday  morning.  So  far,  no  one  has 
been  accused  of  involvement  in  the  blazes,  a 
Job  Corps  spokesman  said. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  OLD  BARRACKS 

The  first  fire,  discovered  about  8  A.M. 
Monday,  burned  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen  area  in  an  orientation  buildiilg. 
The  second  destroyed  an  unoccupied  wooden 
World  War  n  barracks  late  Monday  night 
and  last  night  the  interior  of  a  similar  un¬ 
used  building  was  burned  out. 

Fire  Departments  from  Edison  and  Stelton 
responded  to  the  two  most  serious  blazes 
but  the  first  was  put  out  by  a  staff  member 
with  a  fire  extinguisher. 

The  center,  opened  in  February,  1965,  as  an 
antipoverty  project  to  teach  job  skills  to 
school  dropouts,  is  operated  under  a  Federal 
contract  by  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

Although  cited  as  a  success  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  operating  management,  the 
center  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  highly  critical  study 
of  its  administration  and  training  methods 
by  a  group  of  Rutgers  University  professors. 

And  there  have  been  incidents  of  unruly 
behavior  in  New  Brunswick,  the  largest  com¬ 
munity  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the 
corpsmen  find  most  of  their  off-duty  recre¬ 
ation.  But  Capt.  Maurice  Ahearn  of  the 
Piscataway  Township  police  department  was 
inclined  today  to  minimize  the  extent  of  the 
misconduct. 

NOT  TOO  MANY  INCIDENTS 

He  said  that  there  had  “not  been  too  many 
incidents  considering  the  number  of  boys  at 
the  cairp.” 

“Out  of  2,100,  you  are  bound  to  get  a  few 
who  act  up,”  he  said.  “But  if  you  have  only 
20  or  30  troublemakers,  they  can  make  it 
miserable  for  all  of  the  rest.” 

Today  the  so-called  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  corpsmen,  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  drawn  from  each  of  the  32  dormitories, 
formally  deplored  the  recent  outbreaks. 

At  their  regular  Wednesday  meeting  this 
morning,  attended  also  by  Paul  C.  Ketcher- 
side,  director  of  the  center,  the  young  “repre¬ 
sentatives”  announced  their  apologies  to  the 
community  and  invited  local  residents  to 
attend  one  of  their  meetings  “to  see  some  of 
the  positive  tilings  we  are  doing  at  Camp 
Kilmer.” 


One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty- 

nine  Ask  Removal  of  Kilmer  Job  Corps 

Edison,  N.J.,  June  23. — A  petition  signed 
by  1,389  residents  has  requested  the  removal 
of  the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps,  an  anti¬ 
poverty  job  training  center,  from  this  town¬ 
ship. 

Presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  Township 
Council  last  night,  the  petition  cited  inci¬ 
dents  qf  narcotics  violations  among  the 
Corpsmen,  drunkenness  and  assaults  on  local 
residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  center. 

In  response  to  this  and  other  complaints, 
Job  Corps  officials  went  to  Washington  today 
to  discuss  ways  of  tightening  control  and 
improving  discipline  over  the  2,100  youthful 
trainees  at  the  Camp  Kilmer  Center. 

The  center  is  operated  for  the  Government 
by  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  mayors  of  Edison  and  Piscataway 
Township  met  with  Job  Corps  and  anti¬ 
poverty  officials  from  Washington  and  the 
Kilmer  center  on  Sunday,  moving  up  their 
meeting  from  one  originally  scheduled  for 
yesterday. 

The  Job  Corps  representatives  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  mayors  by  July  1  “a  plan  of 
steps  to  be  taken  to  tighten  discipline  and 
improve  relations  between  the  center  and 
its  neighbors.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1966] 
Dropouts  Alarm  Job  Corps  Camp — Less 

Than  84  Percent  Return  to  Kilmer 

After  Holidays 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  Jan.  11. — Camp  Kilmer,  a 
Job  Corps  center  recently  accused  of  having 
“flagrant  deficiencies,”  now  has  the  most 
serious  dropout  problem  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tional  youth  retraining  program. 

It  has  been  the  only  one  among  74  cen¬ 
ters  to  fulfill  the  gloomiest  predictions  of  last 
November  by  poverty  officials  that  perhaps 
16  per  cent  of  the  13,500  Job  Corps  men  and 
women  who  went  home  for  two-week  Christ¬ 
mas  leaves  all  over  the  country  would  stay 
home. 

Of  the  1,023  men  who  left  the  New  Jersey 
camp  for  Christmas,  859  are  back  and  164 
are  dropouts — a  return  rate  of  just  under 
84  per  cent. 

Last  weekend  the  picture  was  far  more 
alarming.  More  than  300,  or  30  per  cent, 
had  not  come  back  to  Kilmer  and  Job 
Corps  officials  were  upset. 

Since  then  a  significant  number  have 
straggled  back  on  their  own  or  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  return  by  Kilmer  officials  who 
kept  telephoning  them  or  sending  them 
telegrams  strongly  urging  them  to  change 
their  minds. 

Most  of  the  dropouts  are  white. 

In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  return  rate 
seems  to  be  better  than  what  many  povery 
officials  had  hoped  for.  Job  Corps  staff  mem¬ 
bers  here  appear  most  reluctant  to  give  any 
breakdown  by  center  or  by  category  of  cen¬ 
ter,  "for  fear  of  setting  one  camp  against 
another, '  it  was  explained. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  here 
is  lumping  all  the  figures  together  for  a 
national  average  return  that  they  say  is 
90  per  cent. 

Kilmer’s  project  manager,  with  offices  in 
Washington,  is  going  to  New  Jersey  to  find 
out  what  has  gone  wrong.  Months  ago,  the 
center  was  excoriated  by  some  of  its  pro¬ 
fessorial  advisers  at  Rutgers  University  for 
“flagrant  deficiencies,”  including  paramili¬ 
tary  discipline,  little  learning  and  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  a  “good  front.” 

In  the  early  months,  the  racial  proportion 
at  Kilmer  was  about  60  per  cent  Negro  to  40 
per  cent  white.  Just  before  Christmas  it 
had  reversed.  Now  the  Negro  proportion 
to  the  whites  will  rise  even  higher. 


In  most  Job  Corps  centers,  the  pattern 
evidenced  by  the  youth  has  been  strong 
family  ties  and  the  homesickness  that  re¬ 
sults;  "culture  shock”;  inability  to  adapt 
to  group  living,  new  foods  and  practices.  Re¬ 
sistance  to  change  has  been  significantly 
higher  among  Appalachian  whites  than  any 
other  group. 

Urban  Negroes  in  particular,  the  majority 
from  broken  homes  and  toughened  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  America’s  cities,  seem  more  able 
to  adapt  and  are  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  improve  themselves  with  better  jobs  and 
education. 

Many  do  not  want  to  go  home  after  they 
graduate  from  Job  Corps. 

Most  of  the  Appalachian  whites  wish  to 
the  hills  and  hollows  whence  they  came. 


(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  20, 
1965] 

Troubles  in  the  Job  Corps — Report  From 
a  Showplace 

(Note. — Heading  into  controversy:  the  Job 
Corps,  a  major  branch  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  After  a  full  year,  some  camps  stand 
half  empty,  the  dropout  rate  is  high,  class 
attendance  is  poor.  Critics  say  the  whole 
approach  is  wrong.  They  point  to  the  Corps 
center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.,  showplace  of  the 
program,  as  Exhibit  A.) 

Camp  Kilmer,  N.J. — The  Job  Corps  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  more  successful  phases 
of  President  Johnson’s  “war  on  poverty.” 
Camp  Kilmer  has  been  looked  on  as  one  of 
the  best  Job  Corps  camps. 

The  center  here  has  been  running  for 
about  11  months.  It  was  set  up  to  handle 
2,500  boys.  Camp  officials  say  that  enroll¬ 
ment  now  is  about  1,250.;_ 

In  the  first  nine  months,  483  youths 
dropped  out  and  20  others  were  sent  home. 
Eighty-four  left  to  take  Jobs,  enter  the  armed 
forces  or  return  to  school.  December  17  was 
picked  for  graduation  day,  but  only  three 
boys  were  ready  to  graduate. 

Almost  all  of  the  boys  in  attendance  were 
to  go  home  for  Christmas.  How  many  come 
back  after  the  holidays  will  show  how  well 
this  part  of  the  poverty  war  has  caught  on. 

Up  to  $6,000  per  boy:  Camp  Kilmer  is 
being  run  by  a  private  firm  on  a  fixed-fee 
basis  under  policies  laid  down  by  law  and 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  management  fee  is  $520,000 
for  a  19-month  period.  If  camp  population 
averages  1,250  for  the  period  the  fee  will 
come  to  $416  per  boy.  In  all,  Kilmer’s  opera¬ 
tions  are  estimated  to  cost  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $3,800  and  $6,000  per  boy  per  year. 
The  boys  are  paid  $75  per  month,  only  part  of 
it  in  cash  for  pocket  money. 

The  staff  numbers  about  500,  or  one  staff 
member  for  each  2.5  boys.  If  the  attendance 
is  raised  to  the  goal  of  2,500  the  staff  will  in¬ 
crease  to  between  700  and  800,  or  about  one 
staff  worker  for  each  three  boys. 

Corpsmen  come  from  40  States,  with  the 
biggest  group  from  the  Appalachia  area. 
About  half  are  white,  half  Negro. 

Big  unfilled  spaces.  The  big  question  that 
pops  into  the  mind  of  a  visitor  is  this :  Where 
are  the  boys?  Classes  are  very  small,  ranging 
from  two  to  a  dozen  or  so.  The  dormitories 
seem  largely  deserted,  with  a  scattering  of 
the  corpsmen  on  the  campus.  The  dining 
hall  seemed  about  two-thirds  empty  at  meal¬ 
time.  Asked  to  explain  why,  official  replied: 
“The  place  Is  big.” 

Vocational-training  facilities  appear  to  the 
layman  to  be  excellent. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  day  they  seemed  mostly  idle.  An 
auto-body  shop  as  big  as  a  gymnasium  had 
half  a  dozen  boys  hammering  on  bent  fenders. 
There  were  three  boys  in  a  very  large  carpen¬ 
try  shop.  The  training  facilities  all  were 
there.  But  the  boys  were  not. 
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Dormitories  appeared  spotless.  Most  had 
signs  warning  the  visitor  to  take  off  his  shoes 
before  entering.  Corpsmen  live  four  to  the 
room  in  double-decker  beds.  The  grounds 
here  and  there,  however,  were  littered  with 
beer  cans  and  gin  bottles,  especially  in  areas 
away  from  the  administration  building. 

Vocational  instructors  appear  genuinely 
enthusiastic  about  the  establishment.  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  boys  in  learning  is  said  to  be 
ahead  of  schedule. 

It  was  noticed  that  dozens  of  typewriters 
were  standing  unused  in  the  typing  class¬ 
room.  Dozens  of  calculating  machines  were 
idle  in  the  business-machine  classroom.  Ma¬ 
chines  were  abundant,  but  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  boys.  Yet  when  officials  were  asked 
why  there  were  not  more  youths  at  the  camp 
the  answer  was:  “Lack  of  facilities." 

Each  dormitory  houses  64  boys.  Four 
group  leaders  live  with  the  boys  in  each 
dormitory.  The  leaders  are  paid  $6,000  a 
year  plus  room.  Group  leaders  are  on  duty 
from  3  pm.  to  8  am.  Each  group  of  boys  is 
self-governing,  counted  on  to  enforce  the 
rules. 

In  addition  to  four  group  leaders,  each, 
dormitory  is  assigned  three  academic  teach¬ 
ers  and  one  counselor.  Salaries  of  teachers 
are  in  line  with  those  paid  outside.  The 
counselors  get  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  a  year. 

•  Class  attendance:  spotty.  There  is  con¬ 
crete  evidence  that  class  attendance  is  poor. 

One  teacher  kept  a  meticulous  record.  He 
was  supposed  to  teach  12  classes  twice  a 
week — seeing  each  of  his  students  once  every 
3  ]/2  days.  His  record  shows  that  his  pupils 
were  attending  class  only  once  in  every  10 
days. 

Twenty  vocations  are  being  taught  at  this 
center.  They  are:  auto  mechanic  service- 
station  attendant,  retail  sales  office  admin¬ 
istration,  office-machine  operation,  logistics, 
auto-parts  sales,  cooking,  welding,  metal 
work,  auto-body  repair  and  finish,  carpentry, 
electrical  work,  painting,  office-machine  re¬ 
pair,  refrigeration  repair,  electronics  and  ap¬ 
pliance  repair,  plumbing,  data  processing  and 
offset  printing.  Many  of  the  boys  also  train 
as  custodians,  or  janitors. 

Mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and 
communications  skills  are  taught  three  hours 
each  day.  After  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  boys  are  more  or  less  on  their  own. 

An  eight-member  advisory  committee  of 
professors  from  Rutgers  University  has  made 
a  study  of  the  camp  and  has  been  arguing 
publicly  with  the  Camp  Kilmer  management 
over  methods. 

The  advisory  group,  in  brief,  is  against  par¬ 
ticipation  of  corporations  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Said  the  report:  “It  is  well  known 
that  corporate  hierarchy  and  military  hier¬ 
archy  are  modeled  after  one  another.  Top 
administrators  generally  are  not  knowledge¬ 
able  regarding  the  technicalities  of  training. 
They  see  themselves  as  managers  of  men,  not 
of  program  content.  Yet,  they  make  signi¬ 
ficant  decisions  regarding  program,  but  de¬ 
cisions  which  give  primary  consideration  to 
the  profit  motive.” 

Those  professors  who  have  studied  the 
camp  oppose  this  type  of  24-hour  residential 
setup  for  youngsters  from  a  poverty  back¬ 
ground,  who  have  been  removed  geo¬ 
graphically  from  their  “life  style.”  The  pro¬ 
fessors  are  convinced  that  vocational  training 
is  overstressed. 

The  advisory  group  would  emphasize  aca¬ 
demic  training  instead,  leaving  vocational 
training  to  on-the-job  projects  in  a  city. 
They  would  have  the  youngsters  and  the  Job 
Corps  enter  individual  agreements  tailored 
to  needs  of  the  youth.  ^ 

The  Rutgers  report.  The  previously  un¬ 
published  portion  of  the  Rutgers  report  on 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  makes  the 
following  points,  among  others: 

“It  should  never  be  thought  that  removing 
youths  from  their  homes  and  communities 
is  other  than  a  stopgap  solution  to  youth  em¬ 


ployment  problems.  Indeed,  such  an  act 
may  be  socially  debilitating,  and  produce 
extremely  undesirable  results.  .  .  . 

“The  physical  plant  should  be  enormously 
upgraded  to  include  at  least  the  following — 

“Additional  social-leisure  time  buildings 
which  would  include  bowling,  music  rooms, 
additional  snack  bar  or  coffee  shop  sections, 
expressive  art  rooms,  craft  shops  and  soft- 
drink  night  clubs. 

“Reduce  the  population  in  each  dorm  from 
64  to  36  without  reducing  the  ratio  of  group 
leaders.  Some  corpsmen  should  have  single 
rooms  while  others  should  be  two  to  a  room. 

“Air-condition  the  ‘living  room’  area  of 
each  wing  in  the  dorm.  More  comf  ort  should 
be  provided  for  each  room.  For  example, 
such  things  as  radios  should  be  regarded  as 
standard  equipment,  and  each  room  should 
have  a  good  ventilating  fan. 

“The  monolithic  program  currently  in 
effect  should  be  replaced  by  one  which  is  in¬ 
dividually  tailored  for  each  corpsman.  A 
contract  should  be  entered  into  which  clearly 
sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  the  youth  and  the  expectations  the 
Corps  has  of  the  youth.  The  curriculum 
should  be  primarily  aimed  at  upgrading  aca¬ 
demic  study  skills  of  the  youth.” 

The  report  also  recommends  “removal  of 
all  vestiges  of  military  procedures :  recruting, 
induction,  fences,  passes,  terminology 
(AWOL) ,  and  the  substitution  of  campuslike 
social  controls. . . . 

“Vocational  training  should  be  buttressed 
by  on-the-job  training.  .  .  .  Driver- training 
courses  should  be  instituted. . . . 

“Monthly  payment  to  corpsmen  should 
provide  essentials  of  decent,  dignified  social 
and  community  associations  for  boys  of  this 
age.  Minimum  provision  would  permit 
corpsmen  to  pay  for  transportation,  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  to  accept  personal  invitations, 
to  invite  dates,  to  make  independent  pur¬ 
chases  for  personal  needs,  without  humilia¬ 
tion. 

“If  necessary,  means  to  achieve  federal 
legislation  for  this  purpose  should  be  under¬ 
taken.” 

The  Job  Corps  thus  is  becoming  a  center 
of  controversy,  like  many  other  phases  of 
the  poverty  program. 


Exclusive  Interview — What’s  Wrong  With 
Job  Corps 

Why  all  the  stir  over  the  Job  Corps?  Is  it 
really  a  failure?  What  changes  are  needed? 
In  this  interview,  Francis  Purcell,  Rutgers 
University  professor  and  Job  Corps  adviser, 
takes  a  close  look  at  the  program  and  offers 
recommendations. 

Q.  Professor  Purcell,  is  something  basically 
wrong  with  the  Job  Corps,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  In  my  opinion  there  was  not  sufficient 
planning.  Specifically,  the  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
people  they  were  going  to  have  to  deal  with. 
They  relied  on  the  rather  naive  belief  that 
removing  young  men  from  their  home  com¬ 
munities  would  enable  those  youths  to  par¬ 
take  of  middle-class  education.  This  has  led 
to  what  I  regard  as  the  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Q.  What  do  these  young  people  really  need 
most — discipline?  Basic  training  in  reading? 
Or  on-the-job  training? 

A.  I  think  the  findings  with  this  group  of 
people  in  the  past  have  indicated  very  blunt¬ 
ed  aspirations  on  their  part.  With  blunted 
aspirations  they  don’t  see  the  relevance  of 
academic  learning,  without  which  they  can’t 
really  manage  in  the  job  market. 

Q.  Do  they  lack  motivation? 

A.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  misunder¬ 
standings  held  in  regard  to  this  program. 
The  very  fact  that  these  boys  are  in  the  Job 
Corps  attests  to  their  high  motivation.  The 
thousands  who  turn  up  for  the  neighborhood 
Job  Corps  and  are  desperately  seeking  to  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  society  attest  to 
their  motivation. 


What  happens  once  they  get  into  these 
programs,  though,  is  quite  another  thing. 
Something  happens.  They  become  filled 
with  hopelessness  and  despair,  and  they  are 
unable  to  see  the  relevance  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  mounted  in  the  Job  Corps 
to  place  them  in  society. 

Q.  Why  does  their  attitude  change  after 
they  get  into  the  Job  Corps? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons — some 
which  relate  to  their  experiences  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Job  Corps,  some  which  are  due  to 
their  experiences  after  they  got  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  understood  that  this 
is  an  exceptionally  deprived  group  of  young¬ 
sters  who  have  lived  in  hopelessness  and  de¬ 
spair.  They  are  school  dropouts.  Consid¬ 
eration  has  not  been  generally  taken  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been,  in  a  sense,  dam¬ 
aged  by  their  life  experience  to  date.  They 
have  very  little  trust  that  the  “establish¬ 
ment”  will  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  enter  life. 

And,  once  they  do  get  to  the  Job  Corps, 
they  find  themselves  far  from  home,  in  an 
all-male  environment,  paramilitary  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  a  camp  dominated  by  white,  middle- 
class  values,  without  sufficient  recreational 
facilities  or  access  to  the  nearby  communi¬ 
ties. 

They  are  harassed  by  local  police.  They 
are  given  a  middle-class,  junior-high-school 
curriculum  and  are  expected  to  learn  it. 
They  are  not  provided  equal  opportunity  so 
far  as  vocational  choice  is  concerned.  Very 
often  they  are  kind  of  pushed  or  tracked 
into  lower-definition  jobs,  and  they  view  this 
with  a  good  deal  of  hopelessness  and  despair, 
too. 

Q.  Do  these  youngsters  know  enough 
about  themselves,  about  their  own  abilities 
and  what  is  needed  in  the  Job  market,  to 
pick  their  own  vocations? 

A.  I  would  say  not.  I  would  say,  again, 
this  is  another  weakness  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  Their  life  experience  to  date  has 
not  provided  them  with  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  attachment  to  the  world  of  work 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  decision. 

What  happens  is  a  translation  of  their 
very  negative  self-images  into  an  occupa¬ 
tional  choice.  Thus,  a  boy  with  considerable 
latent  ability  may  choose  to  become  a  cus¬ 
todian  or  a  janitor,  based  on  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  self-hatred,  rather  than  on  his  true 
abilities. 

Q.  Some  Job  Corps  camps  are  set  up  in 
rural  areas,  and  others  are  in  or  near  big 
cities.  Which  location  Is  better? 

A.  I  would  prefer  that  camps  not  be  set 
up — period!  I  would  prefer  that  the  Job 
Corps  use  existing  educational  facilities  and 
create  new  ones  within  the  area  where  the 
youngsters  live. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  facilities  would  you  sug¬ 
gest? 

A.  The  kind  of  school  that  I  would  develop 
would  be  one  which  would  enable  these  kids 
to  bypass  all  of  the  dead-end  jobs  that 
they’re  now  being  trained  for.  Actually,  this 
is  the  major  recommendation  by  some  very 
fine  social  economists. 

I  think  a  combination  of  neighborhood  Job 
Corps  which  would  provide  work  experience 
and  income  along  with  a  solid  vocational 
training  would  get  at  the  problem  best.  The 
thought  in  mind  would  be  to  try  eventually 
to  skip  a  whole  step  in  the  social  scale  to  get 
these  kids  into  some  of  the  more  skilled  oc¬ 
cupations,  like  being  programers  and  so  on. 

KEEPING  YOUTHS  AT  HOME 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  taking 
them  away  from  home  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  idea? 

A.  Exactly.  I’m  opposed  to  It.  I  don't 
think  it’s  a  good  idea.  It  seems  to  be  the 
basic  assumption  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  I 
think  it’s  naive. 
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This  erroneous  assumption,  I  think  comes 
straight  from  Washington — from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity — and  I  challenge 
it. 

The  idea  is  that  if  you  take  people  away 
from  their  basic  patterns  of  social  associa¬ 
tion,  then  they  will  take  on  the  patterns  of 
a  different  group,  and  thus  modify  their  be¬ 
havior. 

But  there  isn’t  a  differential  association 
going  on  in  a  Job  Corps  camp.  They’re  put 
right  back,  in  a  group,  into  the  cultural  style 
that  they  left,  only  under  authoritarian  tra¬ 
ditions. 

You  see,  once  you  get  as  many  as  1,500  men 
together,  you  have  to  move  them  about  in 
blocks,  and  they  have  to  experience  things 
through  a  more  or  less  monolithic-type  pro¬ 
gram  that  produces  a  kind  of  situation  that 
is  referred  to  in  sociological  literature  as 
“total  Institution.”  This  kind  of  situation 
really  diminishes  the  capacity  of  people  to 
participate  in  a  free  society,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  money  is  needed  for 
the  Job  Corps? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  really  want  to  do  the  job,  if  we 
really  want  to  train  these  kids  in  certain 
kinds  of  job  skills,  upgrade  them  academi¬ 
cally  so  they  can  pursue  a  lifelong  career 
in  some  occupation  and  not  Just  find  a  job 
and  lose  it  because  they  lack  the  basic  aca¬ 
demic  skills,  then  we  will  have  to  have  the 
kind  of  plants  we  have  for  our  university 
students  and  our  preparatory  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Job  Corps  people 
have  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  have  some 
very  good  plants. 

What  I  object  to  is  a  kind  of  demeaning 
attitude  toward  the  poor  that  breaks  through 
and  is  reflected  in  these  programs.  This 
is  what  the  real  issue  is  about. 

If  they  regarded  these  youngsters  as  we 
regard  our  middle-class  college  students,  we 
wouldn’t  need  barbed-wire  fences,  and  the 
Job  Corps  wouldn’t  be  so  troubled  over  drop¬ 
outs. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  contracting  with  private  industry  to 
manage  the  Job  Corps  camps? 

A.  I  take  a  very  dim  view  of  it.  The  only 
thing  these  private  industries  have  to  offer 
is  a  system.  They  don’t  have  the  competent 
people  needed  to  run  the  programs.  They  go 
out  and  try  to  buy  them,  and  I  don’t  see  any 
sense  in  it. 

Maybe  they  are  the  only  ones  with  the  lo¬ 
gistical  knowhow  to  get  the  barracks  in  shape 
and  to  get  the  heating  plant  going,  and  to 
get  the  dining  facilities  up.  But  the  really 
crucial  thing  is  the  program,  and  I  don’t  see 
that  they  have  a  viable  program. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Itself  should  run  the  camps,  or  that 
academic  people  should  run  them? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  think  academic  people  are 
better  fitted.  I  think  the  academic  people 
should  be  used  to  design  the  programs  and 
see  that  they  are  carried  out.  But  so  far  as 
the  running  of  large  camps  is  concerned — 
who  knows  how  to  do  this  but  the  Army?  So, 
you  see,  I  really  question  the  basic  concept 
of  large  Job  Corps  camps. 

Q.  The  Job  Corps  appears  to  be  lagging 
considerably  in  its  recruiting.  At  one  time 
it  was  planned  to  have  about  40,000  In  the 
Corps  by  the  end  of  1965,  but  the  total  ap¬ 
parently  has  not  yet  reached  half  that  num¬ 
ber.  What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

A.  There  are  three  factors  operating  here: 
One  is  that  the  initial  screening  isn’t  work¬ 
ing  out  satisfactory — a  screening  system  in 
which  employment  agencies  are  paid  sums 
of  money  for  screening  the  boys.  A  second 
is  that  the  camps  themselves  haven’t  been 
prepared  to  accept  the  large  influx  of  young¬ 
sters.  And  third,  quite  a  few  are  eliminated 
during  the  first  two  weeks. 

I  think  in  one  Job  Corps  center — a  large 
one — about  1  out  of  3  drops  out  In  the  first 
two  weeks  for  one  reason  or  another. 


Q.  What  can  be  done  about  the  dropout 
problem? 

A.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  there 
should  be  more  adequate  preparation  and 
a  greater  sense  of  continuity  from  the  time 
of  recruitment  to  the  time  of  arrival  in  a 
camp. 

I  don’t  think  they  should  take  kids  who 
have  had  no  work  experience,  who  have  had 
only  a  negative  experience  in  the  school  sit¬ 
uation,  and  send  them  directly  from  their 
communities  into  the  Job  Corps  without  an 
intermediate  experience. 

Now,  if  the  Job  Corps  is  going  to  work,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  very 
careful  preparation  before  the  youngster  ever 
leaves  the  community — an  experience  in 
several  types  of  work  so  that  he  has  some 
sense  of  going  to  a  place  to  learn  to  do 
something  specific,  rather  than  just  having 
a  general  sense  of  being  recruited  and  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  the  particular  conditions 
of  his  life. 

I  think  with  this  kind  of  continuity  and 
careful  planning  from  the  beginning  all  the 
way  through,  and  by  providing  the  young¬ 
ster,  when  he  does  arrive,  with  a  contract  to 
fulfill  what  his  occupational  choice  is,  you 
might  experience  fewer  dropouts. 

Q.  When  you  say  “contract,”  do  you  refer 
to  some  kind  of  binding  contract  that  would 
keep  a  youth  in  the  Corps  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  in  return  for  certain  training? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that.  I  think  a  con¬ 
tract  should  be  entered  into  between  the 
corpsman  and  the  camp  which  clearly  sets 
forth  what  the  camp  expects  of  him : 
namely,  that  he  learn  a  marketable  job  skill, 
and  just  what  the  conditions  of  this  new 
learning  are. 

WHY  BOYS  LOSE  INTEREST 

Q.  Do  these  boys  attend  class  regularly 
and  in  good  numbers  once  they  get  into  the 
Job  Corps? 

A.  Once  they  discover  that  they  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  same  old  academic  approach,  the 
absenteeism  goes  quite  high.  While  I  don’t 
have  all  the  Job  Corps  attendance  figures, 
those  figures  that  I’ve  seen  show  absenteeism 
averaging  up  to  60  per  cent.  I  think  it  is 
better  in  the  vocational  area.  The  gadgetry 
there  tends  to  hold  their  interest  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  present  setup  of 
classes — half  academic  and  half  vocational? 

A.  Actually,  I  think  the  Job  Corps  has 
diluted  its  academic  teaching  in  favor  of 
teaching  social  attitudes  and  social  skills. 
I  have  been  critical  of  this. 

I  think  it  should  emphasize  such  things  as 
upgrading  reading  skills  and  computational 
skills  at  the  expense  of  so-called  “social” 
learning  which,  I  believe,  tends  to  alienate 
the  youngster  even  more,  if  it  runs  counter 
to  his  own  particular  value  system. 

Advisers  Assail  Kilmer  Job  Camp — “Fla¬ 
grant  Deficiencies”  Cited  by  Rutgers 

Study — Staff  Is  Termed  Authoritarian 
(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  November  16. — Camp  Kilmer, 
the  Job  Corps’s  Eastern  showcase,  has  “fla¬ 
grant  deficiencies,”  in  the  opinion  of  a  group 
of  university  consultants  on  the  project. 

These  consultants,  most  of  whom  are  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  education  and  social  work  on  the 
Rutgers  faculty,  have  collaborated  on  a  re¬ 
port  that  makes  the  following  findings  on 
the  Edison,  N.J.,  training  center: 

Authoritarian,  paramilitary  methods  used 
by  the  administrative  staff  to  achieve  be¬ 
havior  control,  preoccupation  with  a  “good 
front,”  little  learning,  high  absenteeism, 
crowding,  physical  violence  and  inadequate 
recreation  facilities. 

The  report  also  found  a  tendency  to  view 
corpsmen  as  culprits  and  degrade  them  in 
their  own  estimation,  disproportionate  con¬ 
cern  with  punitive  measures,  a  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  and  “life  styles”  of  a 
poverty  culture,  secrecy,  surveillance  and 
frustrated,  angry  teachers  and  group  leaders. 
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"At  Kilmer,”  the  report  said,  “it  appears 
that  a  kind  of  middle-class  colonialism  is  oc¬ 
curring  with  the  corpsmen  subjected  to  the 
value  system  of  the  Kilmer  staff.” 

Camp  Kilmer  is  operated  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  by  the  Federal  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  to  prepare  poor 
youths,  most  of  them  school  dropouts,  for 
jobs.  .. 

Rutgers  University  has  a  subcontract  to 
advise  Federal  Electric  on  the  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods. 

Federal  Electric  hires  the  administrative 
staff,  the  teachers,  and  the  group  and  section 
leaders.  The  company  is  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  advice  of  the  Rutgers  consultants. 
It  has  adopted  little  of  that  advice,  in  the 
consultants’  opinion. 

At  Paramus,  N.J.,  a  Federal  Electric 
spokesman  commented:  “It’s  an  internal 
communication.  Rather  than  a  report,  it’s  a 
series  of  talking  points  to  be  discussed  by  the 
prime  contractor  and  the  subcontractor.” 

The  consultants’  report  was  dated  Sept.  30 
and  was  given  to  Federal  Electric  and  to 
Rutgers  officials  about  that  time.  Formally, 
the  report  covers  a  six-month  period  ended 
July  30,  but  an  addendum  updates  it  to 
Oct.  8. 

The  report  had  been  treated  as  a  secret  by 
all  concerned  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington 
until  a  copy  was  made  available  to  The  New 
York  Times. 

The  following,  styling  themselves  the  Rut¬ 
gers  Advisory  Committee  were  said  to  have 
collaborated  in  writing  the  report: 

William  Bingham,  a  lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Education,  Assistant  Professor  Philip 
Edgecomb,  Professor  Ed  Fry,  Professor 
Maurie  Hillson,  Edmund  Jenusaitis,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Associate  Professor  Marjorie 
Murphy,  Professor  Francis  Purcell,  and 
Eleanor  Ross,  a  graduate  student  in  social 
work. 

Publication  of  the  report  brings  into  the 
open  an  underlying  conflict  over  the  merits 
of  residential  training  centers  and  who  is 
best  qualified  to  operate  them. 

Federal  Electric  has  been  credited  by  the 
top-most  officials  of  the  antipoverty  program 
with  operating  one  of  the  most  effective  Job 
Corps  centers.  Kilmer  is  the  center  that  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver,  the  director,  exhibits  to  visitors.  < 

The  Rutgers  consultants  credit  the  com¬ 
pany  with  effective  public  relations  control 
but  little  else  that  is  positive. 

The  contract  between  Federal  Electric  and 
Rutgers  provides  that  “no  news  release,  pub¬ 
lic  announcement,  denial  or  confirmation 
of  same  or  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
this  subcontract  or  any  phase  of  any  program 
or  task  hereunder  shall  be  made  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  F.E.C.  contracts 
administration.” 

The  Rutgers  groups  report  made  many 
recommendations  for  improvement,  but  took 
a  gloomy  view  of  Kilmer’s  future  under  a 
profit-motivated  corporation  in  the  present 
setting. 

“The  placement  of  2,500  [about  1,500  so 
far]  low-income,  school  dropout  youths  In  an 
abandoned  Army  post,  in  a  program  designed 
and  administered  by  private  industry  is  at 
best  a  chancey  proposition,”  their  report  said. 

“The  success  of  such  a  program  if  success 
is  a  possibility,  depends  upon  the  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  youths  served,”  it  said,  “on  will¬ 
ingness  to  expend  substantial  resources,  on 
application  of  advanced  technology  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  related  fields  of  human  relations, 
and  on  appropriate  subordination  of  orga¬ 
nizational  values  and  beliefs  in  deference 
to  human  considerations  which  affect  the 
experience  of  the  corpsman. 

“Recently  it  seems  that  social  control  over 
the  behavior  of  the  corpsmen  has  become  the 
definition  of  success  of  the  original  goal  to 
provide  the  corpsmen  with  marketable  Job 
skills  Is  no  longer  the  foremost  considera¬ 
tion.” 
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Another  paragraph  came  close  to  con¬ 
demning  the  whole  concept  of  the  residential 
approach  used  by  the  Job  Corps.  It  said: 

"It  should  never  be  taught  that  removing 
youths  from  their  homes  and  communities 
is  other  than  a  stop-gap  solution  to  youth 
employment  problems.  Indeed,  such  act 
may  be  socially  debilitating,  and  produce  ex¬ 
tremely  undesirable  results.  The  following 
recommendations  might  overcome  some  of 
the  flagrant  deficiencies  cited  in  this  report.” 

Some  of  these  recommendations  were: 

Appointment  of  “at  least  one  central  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  is  qualified  by  top-flight 
training  and  experience  in  education,  youth 
work  or  a  related  field  of  welfare.” 

The  "autocratic-authoritarian  type  of  ad¬ 
ministration  should  yield  to  a  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  which  would  serve  as  a  model  for  fu¬ 
ture  democratic  living  by  corpsmen.” 

The  physical  plant  should  be  “enormously 
upgraded.” 

The  “monolithic  program”  currently  in 
effect  should  be  replaced  by  one  which  is 
individually  tailored  for  each  corpsman. 

The  report  also  argued  that  vocational 
training  be  buttressed  by  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing.  “Training  courses  should  be  instituted 
to  prepare  youths  for  leadership  in  their 
home  communities  and  to  participate  in 
community  action  programs,”  it  said.. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,  1966] 
Six  Florida  Job  Corps  Girls  Are  Ousted  for 
Drinking 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  July  5. — The  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  controversial  Women’s 
Job  Corps  center  here  disclosed  today  that 
six  girls  had  been  dismissed  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  being  drunk. 

Betty  Gardiner  said  the  girls  had  returned 
to  the  center  from  Saturday  night  dates 
“highly  intoxicated.”  She  declined  to  iden¬ 
tify  them,  but  said  they  were  “chronic  mis- 
behavors.” 

The  center,  which  opened  in  April  has 
been  criticized  recently  for  alleged  immoral¬ 
ity,  disturbing  the  serenity  of  the  area  with 
loud  noise,  rock  ’n’  roll  and  boy  friends. 

The  dismissals  bring  to  37  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees  who  have  been  dismissed  or 
voluntarily  left  the  federally  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  designed  to  give  the  girls  the 
education  and  training  needed  to  become 
self-supporting. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1966] 
Shift  by  Job  Corps  at  St.  Petersburg  Stirs 
New  Dispute 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  May  5. — The  women’s 
Job  Corps  program  in  the  resort  and  retire¬ 
ment  city  is  embroiled  in  a  new  controversy — - 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  move  its 
center  to  a  hotel  on  the  downtown  Tampa 
Bay  waterfront. 

Mayor  Herman  Goldner  said  that  relocating 
the  14-month-old  center  “would  at  least 
jeopardize  and  possibly  kill”  the  city’s  $45 
million  waterfront  redevelopment  program. 

The  relocation  proposal  was  announced  in 
Washington  yesterday  by  Dr.  Franklyn  A. 
Johnson,  national  director  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Today  the  City  Council  authorized  City  Man¬ 
ager  Lynn  Andrews  to  “take  any  and  all  legal 
steps  necessary”  to  prevent  the  relocation. 

The  center  is  now  in  the  Huntington,  a 
former  resort  hotel  in  a  quiet,  residential 
neighborhood  near  the  city’s  downtown  area. 

Since  it  was  opened,  the  center  has  been  a 
hub  of  contrbversy.  City  officials  contend 
that  the  Job  Corps  promised  to  keep  the  ratio 
of  Negro  to  white  women  at  1  to  15,  but  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  center’s  247  girls  are 
Negroes. 

Residents  of  the  neighborhood  contended 
that  the  girls  and  their  boyfriends  made  love 
underneath  the  hotel’s  palm  trees  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  residential  quiet  in  speeding  auto¬ 
mobiles. 


There  had  been  a  number  of  drinking  inci¬ 
dents,  but  none  recently. 

Dr.  Johnson  announced  that  the  center 
would  be  moved  to  the  Soreno  Hotel,  a  269- 
room  hotel  that  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1924,  as 
St.  Petersburg’s  first  multimillion  dollar 
luxury  resort  hotel. 


Washington,  May  5. — An  amendment  that 
would  place  at  least  10,000  women  in  the  Job 
Corps  by  July  1,  1967,  was  adopted  today  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

[From  National  Review,  Oct.  19,  1965] 
It’s  What’s  Happening,  Baby 

(Note. — What’s  it  like  *o  work  in  a  Job 
Corps  camp?  The  author,  a  former  camp 
official,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  most  of  which  boil  down  to  poor  disci¬ 
pline.) 

“Spoil  these  boys — they  have  never  been 
spoiled  before.” 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  director  of 
orientation  to  a  group  of  newly-hired  “resi¬ 
dent  advisers”  (RAs)  at  the  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center  near  Columbus,  Indiana 
this  July.  I  was  one  of  six  men  taken  on 
that  month  to  help  deal  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  youthful  “corpsmen”  gathered  from 
across  the  nation  to  participate  in  the  John¬ 
son  Administration’s  “war  on  poverty.”  The 
director’s  words  summed  up,  all  too  exactly, 
the  prevailing  view  at  Atterbury. 

For  a  month  after  this  session,  I  was  in¬ 
volved  in  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the 
history  of  American  welfarism.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  period,  Camp  Atterbury  had 
about  450  enrollees  and  more  than  450  em¬ 
ployees.  Out  of  this  total,  fewer  than  70  em¬ 
ployees  worked  directly  with  the  corpsmen — 
meaning  upwards  of  380  people  were  engaged 
in  “administering”  a  program  being  carried 
out  by  fewer  than  70. 

The  job  of  the  resident  adviser,  living  in 
the  barracks  with  more  than  100  corpsmen, 
was  hard  enough  under  the  circumstances. 
But  it  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by 
the  “spoil  them”  policy  instituted  by  the 
men  at  the  top.  Discipline  at  the  center, 
containing  hundreds  of  boys  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  and  scores  who  had 
been  in  some  kind  of  trouble,  was  almost 
nonexistent.  The  results  were  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

SODOMY  COUNT  DISMISSED 

The  public  got  its  first  inkling  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  Atterbury  encampment 
when  seven  of  the  corpsmen  were  arrested  for 
committing  sodomy  against  a  fellow  enrollee. 
Incredibly  enough,  the  charges  on  this  count 
were  dismissed;  five  of  the  boys  were  returned 
to  their  homes  and  two  others  were  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  program  at  Atterbury.  The 
director  of  counseling  explained  away  the 
incident  as  attributable  to  “challenged  man¬ 
hood,”  and  described  the  boys  as  the .  kind 
“we  should  be  trying  to  reach  in  the  pro¬ 
gram — aggressive,  hostile  but  savable.” 

While  this  was  the  most  sensational  epi¬ 
sode,  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  one. 
Thievery  was  rampant  and  corpsmen  did  not 
dare  leave  anything  of  value  unguarded. 
Many  of  .the  more  law-abiding  corpsmen  were 
in  constant  fear  for  their  personal  safety. 
Bullies  and  gangs  were  well-organized,  and 
fights  were  a  normal  everyday  occurrence. 
Firecrackers  were  exploded  in  the  barracks 
causing  fear  among  staff  members  that  corps- 
men  might  be  seriously  injured. 

H.  C.  Brown,  a  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  summarized  some  of  the  difficulties  as 
follows:  "Gangs  were  organized.  Fights  be¬ 
tween  corpsmen,  although  lacking  racial 
overtones,  were  frequent.  Smaller,  weaker 
corpsmen  became  the  targets  of  ruffians  who 
operated  protection  rackets.  Nonmembers 
were  required  to  pay  a  dollar  a  month  for 
protection  or  face  gruesome  penalties.  One 
report  said  corpsmen  who  couldn’t  pay  pro¬ 


tection  were  either  beaten  or  sexually  as¬ 
saulted.  The  assaults  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  gang  rapes.” 

All  of  this  was  well  known  to  everyone  at 
Atterbury.  Top-level  officials,  however,  at¬ 
tempted  to  hush  up  such  incidents  or  to 
pass  off  those  which  filtered  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  isolated  matters.  When  local  news¬ 
papers  reported  some  of  these  episodes,  a 
national  Job  Corps  officials  blamed  Atter- 
bury’s  bad  “image”  on  the  “hostility”  of 
Indiana  citizens,  saying  the  misbehavior  of 
corpsmen  was  traceable  to  their  feeling  of 
“rejection”  when  they  visited  surrounding 
communities. 

I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  that 
this  was  simply  a  feeble  attempt  to  pass  the 
buck.  The  Job  Corps  had  assembled  a  mixed 
group  of  youngsters,  some  of  whom  wanted 
to  be  helped,  some  incorrigibles  terrorizing 
the  others  and  causing  trouble  outside  the 
center.  All  of  these  boys  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether  without  adequate  planning,  without 
arrangements  for  full  and  effective  super¬ 
vision,  and,  most  important,  without  any 
realistic  measures  to  enforce  discipline. 

VOCATIONAL  COURSES  INEFFECTIVE 

The  boys  came,  typically,  from  im¬ 
poverished  backgrounds.  Many  of  them 
had  little  or  no  effective  schooling  of  any 
sort,  although  they  were  supposed  to  be 
equipped  with  basic  elementary  school  edu¬ 
cation  sufficient  to  get  them  through  a  high- 
school  equivalence  test.  Ranging  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  (some  were  in 
fact  twenty-two) ,  they  were  scheduled  to  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  five  areas  of  vocational 
guidance:  heating  and  air  conditioning,  food 
services,  electrical  repair,  building  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  auto  mechanics.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  vocational  courses  was  set  up  to 
operate  effectively  while  I  was  there. 

The  corpsmen  divided  by  and  large  into 
two  groups:  Negroes  from  large  metropolitan 
areas,  principally  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  some  Negro  youngsters  from  the 
Deep  South;  and  young  white  farm  hands 
from  the  border  states.  The  two  groups  did 
not  mix  well,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  several 
altercations  at  the  camp  broke  out  along 
these  lines  of  division — for  example,  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  whether  a  barracks  should  listen 
to  rock’n’roll  or  hillbilly  music.  Among  my 
charges  was  one  young  man  who  had  been  a 
pimp  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  who  wanted 
job  training  as  a  front  for  his  activities;  an¬ 
other  who  was  on  probation  for  assault  and 
battery  and  chose  the  Job  Corps  over  going 
to  jail;  and  yet  another  who  had  quit  a  low- 
paying  job  because  he  preferred  the  presum¬ 
ably  easier  life  at  the  Job  Corps. 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  were  brought  to 
Atterbury  by  “bounty-hunters” — recruiters 
paid  eighty  dollars  a  head  to  round  up  en¬ 
rollees  for  the  program.  To  swell  their  take- 
home  pay,  these  recruiters  would  tell  pro¬ 
spective  corpsmen  fantastic  stories  of  a  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain  life  at  Atterbury,  in 
which  they  would  live  in  comfort  while  being 
trained  to  operate  IBM  computers  and  other 
advanced  equipment.  As  noted,  no  such 
training  was  available.  In  an  effort  to  con¬ 
form  to  Sargent  Shriver’s  edict  to  “have 
10,000  boys  in  bed  by  May  1,"  enrollees  had 
been  recruited  haphazardly,  so  that  most  of 
them  simply  sat  around  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  This  created  an  atmosphere  of 
restlessness  which  contributed  to  the  disci¬ 
plinary  problem. 

As  a  result  of  fear,  boredom  and  general 
discontent,  boys  left  the  center  in  droves. 
As  of  April  28,  there  were  633  boys  at  Atter¬ 
bury;  at  the  end  of  August,  there  were 
around  345.  Boys  went  AWOL  (a  euphemism 
there  for  leaving  altogether)  by  the  dozens 
almost  every  night,  a  sure  sign  the  place  was 
in  virtual  chaos.  Yet  if  these  runaways 
could  be  found  and  brought  back,  no  penal¬ 
ties  were  imposed.  This  meant  that  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  passes,  which 
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might  have  been  an  effective  disciplinary 
tool,  was  meaningless,  since  the  boys  could 
in  fact  come  and  go  as  they  pleased. 

Despite  all  this,  documented  not  only  by 
personal  observation  but  by  numerous  re¬ 
ports  in  Indiana  newspapers.  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  persisted  in  denying  there  was  any 
serious  disciplinary  problem  at  Atterbury. 
The  coddling  of  troublemakers  went  on  as 
before.  The  only  change  was  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  the  Atterbury  “image”  by 
taking  newsmen  on  guided  tours  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  having  them  interview  some  of  the 
better  boys.  Center  Director  James  Bryner 
sent  out  one  directive  urging  publicity  for  a 
boy  who  had  “earned”  a  week-end  pass  as  a 
suggested  counterweight  to  stories  about  the 
sodomy  case.  For  some  reason,  local  news¬ 
papers  did  not  consider  the  two  events 
equally  newsworthy. 

That  discipline  problems  were  serious  and 
continuing  can  be  judged  quite  easily  by 
reading  the  various  directives  sent  out  by 
Bryner  and  other  officials,  a  fat  sheaf  of 
which  I  have  in  my  possession.  One  direc¬ 
tive,  for  example,  forbids  shaving  with 
straight  razors,  a  favorite  weapon  of  some 
of  the  corpsmen  during  intramural  disagree¬ 
ments.  Another  directive  notes  that  women 
employed  at  the  Center  should  not  move 
from  place  to  place  without  an  escort.  As 
for  the  over-all  standards  of  discipline,  one 
communique  from  Dr.  Bryner  rejoiced  that 
at  one  point  only  20  per  cent  of  the  enrol- 
lees  were  failing  to  go  to  class  sessions  and 
other  scheduled  activities,  although  all  of 
these  things  are  supposed  to  be  mandatory. 

PERMISSIVENESS  THE  PROBLEM 

When  the  newspaper  publicity  got  bad 
enough,  the  top  officials  tried  to  clean  things 
up  by  shipping  the  worst  of  the  trouble¬ 
makers  to  other  centers — lateralling  the 
problem  to  someone  else  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  it.  At  no  point  did  they 
admit  their  own  “permissive”  policies  were  at 
the  root  of  the  problem — a  fact  which  any 
resident  adviser  could  have  made  clear  to 
them  if  they  had  cared  to  ask. 

There  were  one  hunderd  and  twenty  boys 
in  my  barracks,  most  of  whom  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  society  with  proper  training,  some 
of  whom  were  simply  troublemakers.  Hav¬ 
ing  previously  served  as  a  teacher,  proba¬ 
tion  officer  and  a  counselor  of  young  people, 
I  felt  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  boys 
was  to  show  them  I  meant  to  be  fair,  but 
would  accept  no  nonsense.  If  someone  got 
out  of  line,  he  could  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Those  who  behaved  as  decent 
citizens  would  be  treated  fairly. 

Unfortunately,  this  proposition  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  boys  only  as  a  broad,  general 
hint,  since  the  advisers  had  almost  no  sanc¬ 
tions  to  back  them  up.  If  an  adviser  found 
a  corpsman  engaged  in  illicit  activity,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  except  the 
following  (verbatim  quotes  from  our  written 
instructions) :  “Courteously  but  firmly  direct 
the  corpsman’s  attention  to  the  deviant  be¬ 
havior  and  suggest  remedial  action;  if  the 
corpsman  fails  to  act  upon  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion,  request  ID  card  of  the  corpsman; 
write  a  brief  report  of  the  incident  and  for¬ 
ward  same  to  the  guidance  director;  if  the 
corpsman  refuses  to  surrender  ID  card  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  for  the  inci¬ 
dent  report,  attempt  to  secure  identification 
from  bystanders." 

It  takes  no  hardened  leader  of  men  to  see 
this  procedure  is  a  poor  remedy  for  acts  of 
mayhem  and  vandalism.  As  a  result,  pre¬ 
cisely  such  acts  occurred  repeatedly,  as  top 
officials  turned  down  a  request  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  resident  advisers  for  a  set  of  grad¬ 
uated  penalties  for  designated  offenses. 
Small  wonder  local  law  enforcement  officers 
charged  the  Job  Corps  Center  was  “a  mon¬ 
ster”  which  officials  couldn’t  control.  One 
boy,  who  finally  left  the  center  in  despair, 
told  me  his  life  at  Atterbury  was  “a  man¬ 
made  hell.” 


Despite  the  official  “spoil  ’em”  policy,  some 
of  the  advisers,  refusing  to  be  intimidated, 
were  able  to  keep  a  semblance  of  order.  But 
when  the  heat  got  too  intense  for  the  officials 
up  top,  it  was  precisely  these  advisers,  myself 
among  them,  who  were  picked  out  as  scape¬ 
goats.  Along  with  eight  other  advisers,  I 
found  myself  discharged  without  notice, 
without  prior  complaint  and  without  speci¬ 
fied  cause  a  month  after  I  had  been  hired. 
The  reason,  according  to  Center  Director 
Bryner,  was  that  the  nine  of  us  were  either 
“too  permissive”  or  “too  rigid”  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  boys  and  therefore  unable  to 
maintain  discipline.  In  issuing  this  state¬ 
ment,  Bryner  saic^  discipline  was  being  en¬ 
forced,  that  boys  who  got  out  of  line  could 
be  threatened  with  discharge  from  the  Corps. 

That  assertion  was  completely  false.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  communique  from 
Job  Corps  headquarters  in  Washington  ini¬ 
tialed  by  Bryner  himself  shortly  before  this 
dispute  broke  out,  which  says:  “No  dismissals 
from  Job  Corps  can  be  made  by  centers  with¬ 
out  getting  prior  approval  from  Job  Corps 
headquarters.  .  .  .  Under  no  circumstances, 
explicit  or  implicit,  should  a  resignation  be 
asked  for  or  the  opportunity  to  resign 
offered.”  (Emphasis  in  original.)  After  this 
issue  was  ventilated  in  the  Indiana  press, 
Bryner  acknowledged  to  two  visiting  con¬ 
gressmen  that  corpsmen  could  not,  in  fact, 
be  dismissed  from  the  program. 

Resident  advisers  and  counselors  were 
powerless  to  enforce  discipline  because  the 
reigning  policy  in  Job  Corps  headquarters  in 
Washington  was  in  favor  of  “permissiveness.” 
Apparently  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  fellow 
fighters  believed  the  way  to  deal  with  case- 
hardened  young  toughs  is  to  “understand” 
them  and  identify  with  them.  The  result 
was  catastrophe. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  charges  against 
myself  and  the  other  advisers,  I  can  only 
note  that,  however  good  or  bad  the  job  I 
did,  it  could  hardly  have  been  responsible  for 
Atterbury’s  troubles,  which  existed  long  be¬ 
fore  I  got  there  and  continued  after  I  de¬ 
parted.  And  although  I  had  my  full  share 
of  problems  I  believe  I  was  able  to  get 
through  to  some  of  the  boys.  The  Indianap¬ 
olis  News  reported  shortly  after  my  dismissal 
that  the  boys  in  barracks  were  conducting  a 
petition  drive  to  have  me  and  the  other 
resident  advisers  brought  back  to  Atterbury. 

STRICTNESS  PENALIZED 

The  News  also  interviewed  other  of  the 
discharged  RAs,  whose  observations  were 
similar  to  my  own.  Ed  Smallwood,  a  former 
Little  All-American  basketball  player  from 
Evansville  College,  said :  “There  was  no  threat 
we  could  use  or  anything  we  could  do,  except 
pass  information  to  higher  authorities.”  The 
News  said  Smallwood  believes  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  because  he  tried  to  be  strict  with 
the  cropsmen.  Bill  Woods,  of  Indianapolis, 
another  RA  fired  by  Bryner,  said;  “Bryner  is 
seldom  around.  He  doesn’t  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  RAs.”  Still  another  RA 
is  quoted,  in  another  story,  as  saying:  “We 
can’t  even  make  a  corpsman  cut  grass  or  as¬ 
sign  him  to  washing  pots  and  pans  for  mis¬ 
behavior.  These  kids  do  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do,  and  nothing  more.” 

The  key  difficulty  was,  and  is,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  news  stories  still  emanating  from 
the  Job  Corps  (for  example,  a  riot  at  a  race¬ 
way  in  Indianapolis  involving  25  corpsmen), 
lack  of  discipline.  The  disciplinary  steps 
suggested  by  the  committee  of  advisers  still 
provide  the  nucleus  for  necessary  reforms. 
Some  useful  suggestions  include:  give  ad¬ 
visers  authority  to  threaten  corpsmen  with 
denial  of  passes  and  with  discharge  from 
the  program  if  necessary;  allow  the  corps- 
ment  to  do  necessary  work  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Center;  set  up  a  security  force 
with  real  authority  to  crack  down  on  such 
things  as  illegal  use  of  alcohol;  and  allow 
resident  advisers  to  discipline  corpsmen  by 


giving  them  K.P.  and  other  such  assignments 
for  lesser  offenses. 

The  problems  at  Atterbury  are  just  what 
should  have  been  anticipated  from  the  official 
effort  to  smother  tough  youngsters  with 
loving  kindness,  and  to  prevent  those  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  them  from  taking  normal 
disciplinary  measures.  Many  of  the  kids  in 
the  Job  Corps  are  worthy  of  help;  but  as  long 
as  Liberal  ideology  takes  precedence  over 
fact,  Sargent  Shriver’s  program  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  them  with  it. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
June  13,  1965] 

Job  Corps  Center  at  Catoctin  Plagued  by 
a  30-Percent  Dropout 
(By  Jean  R.  Hailey) 

Like  many  schools,  the  Job  Corps  Center 
at  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  in  Maryland  has 
been  having  its  dropout  problems. 

Since  it  began  last  January,  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  youths  accepted  there 
under  a  program  of  education  and  Job  train¬ 
ing  have  headed  in  other  directions. 

Some  quickly  learned  enough  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  armed  services.  Some  were 
spurred  into  returning  to  school.  A  few 
transferred  to  urban  Job  Corps  Centers  as 
such  centers  were  established. 

Those  accepted  elsewhere  accounted  for  12 
of  the  162  youths  16  to  21  who  enrolled  orig¬ 
inally  and  are  considered  to  have  “gradu¬ 
ated”  from  Catoctin. 

But  another  50  dropped  by  the  wayside 
after  they  found  work  and  rules  difficult  to 
abide  by. 

“They  were  boys  who  just  couldn’t  fit  into 
group  living,”  according  to  A1  Maxey,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  30  per  cent  drop¬ 
out  figure  did  not  look  good  compared  with 
an  average  of  18  percent  for  other  centers. 

“I  guess  we’ll  always  be  saddled  with  that, 
but  we  were  the  first  Center  to  get  started 
and  the  other  camps  learned  a  lot  from  our 
lessons,”  he  said. 

One  of  Catoctin’s  major  difficulties,  Maxey 
said,  was  that  it  did  not  have  time  enough 
to  train  its  staff  before  the  first  group  of 
volunteer  youths  appeared  at  the  Center.  It 
is  near  Camp  David,  a  mountain  retreat  for 
Presdents  first  used  by  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  was  once  the  site  of  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camp. 

Because  the  staff  was  undertrained  and 
pressed  for  time,  it  was  unable  to  give  some 
of  the  youths  enough  counseling,  Maxey 
said. 

The  operation  at  the  Center  has  been  im¬ 
proving  and  the  trend  toward  dropouts  has 
been  declining,  he  said. 

The  camp  continues  to  receive  additional 
youths  in  small  groups.  Some  leave  short¬ 
ly  after  they  arrive,  but  most  of  them  stay. 

A  few  who  have  taken  off  have  not  gone 
far  before  telephoning  the  Center  add  ask¬ 
ing  for  transportation  back,  Maxey  said.  As 
a  result,  the  Job  Corps  now  will  provide 
that  transportation  but  will  deduct  the  cost 
from  the  $50  a  month  credited  to  the  youth’s 
account  and  payable  when  he  finishes  his 
camp  work. 

A  Job  Corps  Center  Loses  40  Percent  op 
Boys 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  June  11. — The  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ter  at  nearby  Catoctin,  Md.,  has  lost  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  its  enrollment. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  said  that  Catoctin,  an  early  starter 
in  the  program,  had  moved  too  fast  too 
soon  but  that  things  had  now  settled  down. 

Because  it  was  an  early  starter,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  close  to  Camp  David,  Md.,  a  Presi¬ 
dential  retreat,  Catoctin  has  received  na¬ 
tional  attention.  President  Johnson  made 
an  inspection  visit  there  a  few  months  ago. 
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Oatoctin  enrolled  162  boys  16  to  21  years 
old,  largely  high  school  dropouts  who  were 
virtually  unemployable  because  they  lacked 
education  and  job  skills.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons,  including  low  education  standards  they 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  armed  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  give 
such  youngsters  a  new  chance  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Twelve  of  the  162  left  for  such  reasons 
as  acceptance  by  the  armed  services,  trans¬ 
fer  to  an  urban  center,  return  to  high  school 
or  gainful  employment. 

Fifty  others  quit  or  were  washed  out  for 
bad  conduct  or  other  reasons  since  the  camp 
opened  in  January. 

Some  youths  walked  off  the  reservation 
and  changed  their  minds  after  traveling  a 
few  hundred  miles.  They  telephoned  the 
camp  and  asked  for  transportation  back. 

This  problem  has  led  the  Job  Corps  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  providing  return  trans¬ 
portation  and  deducting  the  cost  from  the  $50 
monthly  allowance  that  corpsmen  receive  on 
“graduation.” 

Some  boys  leave  because  they  are  home¬ 
sick. 

“Maybe  home  isn’t  much  as  we  know  it, 
but  it’s  home,”  one  corps  official  said. 

STAFF  TERMED  INADEQUATE 

The  Catoetin  rate  of  departure  because  of 
failure  or  a  desire  to  leave  was  about  30  per 
cent.  This  compared  with  a  rate  of  about  18 
per  cent  for  the  Job  Corps  as  a  whole. 

Oatoctin  was  used  to  train  Job  Corps  staff 
members,  but  the  center’s  own  staff,  because 
it  had  to  get  ready  for  the  first  30  volunteers, 
did  not  have  time  to  undergo  the  training. 
A1  Maxey,  director  at  Catoetin,  said  that  one 
reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate  was  an  in¬ 
adequate  and  untrained  staff  in  the  early 
days. 

Another  problem,  he  said,  was  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  held  by  the  early  corpsmen.  Some 
said  they  had  not  known  they  would  have  to 
work  or  that  there  would  be  rules.  Now  the 
screening  is  better,  Mr.  Maxey  said. 

He  used  to  get  calls  from  the  sheriff  telling 
him,  “Some  of  your  boys  are  down  here.” 

“X  feel  we’re  over  the  hill  now  as  far  as  the 
people  in  nearby  communities  are  concerned,” 
Mr.  Maxey  said. 

A  LACK  OF  COUNSELING 

Mr.  Maxey  also  said  that  some  early  drop¬ 
outs  might  have  been  saved  “if  they  had  just 
two  more  hours  of  counseling,  but  the 
counselor  was  so  busy  with  other  things  that 
he  just  didn’t  have  time  to  give  those  two 
hours.” 

“Now  we  have  more  time  for  counseling," 
he  said. 

Occasionally  a  boy  arrived  carrying  a  pistol 
or  a  knife,  but  there  have  been  no  fights  with 
such  weapons,  or  even  a  serious  fist  fight,  the 
Oatoctin  director  said. 

“I’d  a  lot  rather  take  a  group  of  my  boys 
some  place  than  a  group  of  college  boys”  said 
Mr.  Maxey,  a  former  college  professor. 

Chris  Weeks,  deputy  director  of  the  Job 
Corps,  said,  “A  lot  of  the  problems  at  Catoc- 
tin  were  problems  of  the  Job  Corps.  We  had 
a  lot  to  learn.  There  were  many  things  we 
had  to  work  out,  even  such  things  as  how 
the  volunteers  got  their  pay.  Some  volun¬ 
teers  at  Catoetin  didn’t  get  paid  for  two 
months.” 

Corpsmen  get  $30  a  month,  paid  currently, 
and  $50  a  month  payable  when  they  finish 
their  camp  work. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  8, 
1966] 

VISTA  Critics  of  Viet  Policy  Face  Firing 
(By  Gerald  Grant) 

Four  VISTA  volunteers  were  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  jobs  after  they  wrote  to  the 
White  House  saying  they  were  planning  a 
march  here  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  young  recruits  in  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  program  were  summoned  to  Wash¬ 


ington  last  week  when  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  learned  they  were  sponsoring 
the  march  under  the  VISTA  banner. 

A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  yesterday  that 
the  volunteers  were  told  that  they  could 
espouse  any  cause  they  wished  as  private 
individuals  but  they  could  not  identify 
VISTA  with  controversial  viewpoints. 

They  were  told  they  would  be  asked  to  re¬ 
sign  or  could  be  fired  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
added  the  spokesman,  James  F.  Kelleher, 
deputy  director  of  public  affairs. 

The  volunteers,  who  work  in  New  York  in 
a  Harlem  housing  program,  were  also  warned 
that  they  could  not  use  their  apartment  as  a 
headquarters  for  their  protest  activities. 

The  apartment,  which  is  rented  by  two  of 
the  volunteers  out  of  a  monthly  allowance 
provided  by  VISTA,  is  paid  for  with  Federal 
funds  and  is  identified  with  the  program, 
Kelleher  declared. 

He  said  it  was  not  an  ordinary  apartment 
but  was  a  kind  of  outpost  from  which  the 
volunteers  worked  in  the  community. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
is  a  kind  of  domestic  Peace  Corps,  furnish¬ 
ing  volunteers  to  a  variety  of  social  and  wel¬ 
fare  programs. 

The  volunteers — John  A.  Kirkley,  21, 
Robert  D.  Mitchell,  21,  Richard  L.  Adler,  20, 
and  Larry  Cripe,  22 — agreed  to  drop  the 
VISTA  name  from  their  efforts. 

But  they  were  not  convinced  that  they 
should  refuse  to  use  their  apartments  for 
their  outside  activities.  In  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  yesterday,  Kirkley  said  they  might  see 
a  lawyer  about  that  point. 

However,  they  changed  the  name  of  their 
Washington  march  from  “VISTAs  for  Peace” 
to  “Poverty  Workers  for  Peace.” 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  7,  1966] 

Four  in  VISTA  Warned  on  Use  of  Agency 
•  Name  in  Protests 
(By  Robert  Walters) 

Four  young  VISTA  volunteers  who  wrote  to 
the  White  House  protesting  U.S.  policy  in 
Viet  Nam  say  they  were  summoned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  threatened  with  dismissal  from 
the  federal  antipoverty  program. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  said  the  four  were  told  last  week 
that  they  were  “entitled  to  propound  any 
point  of  view  they  wished,  as  individual  citi¬ 
zens.” 

However,  the  spokesman  said,  the  volun¬ 
teers’  letter  to  the  White  House  included  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  planned  Washington  pro¬ 
test  march  to  be  organized  by  “VISTAs  for 
Peace.” 

The  four  were  told  they  would  be  asked 
to  resign  or  would  be  fired  if  they  continued 
to  refer  to  their  VISTA  affiliation  in  public 
protests  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,-  the  OEO 
spokesman  added. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
is  the  domestic  version  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Volunteers  receive  a  living  allowance  and  a 
small  monthly  salary  for  one  year  of  service 
in  a  local  antipoverty  program. 

The  four  volunteers  work  in  New  York 
City.  They  said  they  wrote  a  letter  to-  the 
White  House  about  a  week  ago,  asking  for  a 
cease-fire  by  U.S.  troops  in  Viet  Nam  and 
an  end  to  bombing  raids  on  North  Viet  Nam. 

Last  Tuesday  all  four  received  telegrams 
from  OEO  ordering  them  to  report  to  OEO 
headquarters  here  on  Wednesday,  they  said. 

In  Washington,  they  were  questioned  by 
five  VISTA  officials,  including  Dr.  Daniel 
Thursz,  associate  director  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  field  operations. 

The  volunteers  were  specifically  criticized 
for  identifying  themselves  as  VISTA  work¬ 
ers  in  their  letter  to  the  White  House,  and 
were  told  that  any  future  public  statements 
on  controversial  issues  must  omit  any  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  federal  agency. 

The  four  said  they  also  were  told  that  they 
could  no  longer  use  as  headquarters  for  their 


end-the-war  activities  a  Manhattan  apart¬ 
ment  rented  by  two  of  the  volunteers. 

OEO  officials  said  the  apartment  was  be¬ 
ing  rented  with  the  aid  of  federal  money — ■ 
the  monthly  salary — and  thus  could  not  be 
used  for  such  political  activities,  the  volun¬ 
teers  reported. 

The  volunteers  said  they  were  warned  not 
to  engage  in  political  activity  during  the 
time  they  were  fulfilling  their  obligation  to 
the  federal  agency  and  were  told  that  letters 
to  newspapers  and  other  public  statements 
on  Viet  Nam  should  contain  no  identifica¬ 
tion  of  their  employer. 

They  further  were  told  that  no  public 
statements  were  to  be  issued  concerning  the 
dispute,  the  VISTA  workers  said. 

The  four  were  identified  as  Richard  Ad¬ 
ler,  Robert  Mitchell,  John  Kirkley  and  Larry 
Crippe.  They  are  among  about  80  VISTA 
volunteers  working  in  New  York  City. 

“Most  of  us  have  participated  in  marches 
as  private  citizens.  We  wanted  to  bring  it 
(the  Viet  Nam  debate)  closer  to  the  poverty 
program,”  said  one  of  the  four,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 

He  said  the  OEO  restrictions  “begin  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  our  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech.” 

An  OEO  official  said  limitation  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers’  right  to  free  speech  was  “the  far¬ 
thest  thing  from  our  minds.”  The  decision 
to  forbid  identification  with  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  because  OEO  could  not  allow 
“any  small  group  of  volunteers  acting  as  a 
spokesman  for  all  VISTAs  in  any  matter.” 

The  four  volunteers  said  that  before  the 
confrontation  with  the  OEO  officials  they  had 
planned  a  Feb.  12  march  in  Washington, 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  White 
House,  to  protest  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

They  had  planned  to  organize  the  march 
under  the  name,  “VISTAs  for  Peace,”  but 
have  now  changed  it  to  “Poverty  Workers  for 
Peace”  and  have  rescheduled  the  march  for 
Feb.  26. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  19,  1966] 
VISTA,  on  a  Cloudy  Day 
(By  Andrew  Kopking)  „ 

Some  of  the  lohellest  posts  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  are  manned  by  VISTA  volunteers, 
an  improbable  army  of  adolescents  and 
grandparents  and  various  gradations  in  be¬ 
tween.  At  last  count,  there  were  1,922 
VISTAs  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) , 
scattered  along  the  “front  line”  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  campaign  from  Eskimo  villages  in 
Alaska  to  migrant  workers’  camps  in  Florida, 
in  mental  hospitals  and  Job  Corps  centers 
and  the  depths  of  urban  ghettoes. 

VISTA  is  not  the  biggest  gun  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  compared  with 
the  community  action  program,  for  instance, 
it  is  of  rather  small  bore.  But  the  idea  of 
sending  forth  poverty  fighters  in  crusading 
wave  after  wave  from  Washington  has  a 
special  appeal  for  those  who  seek  to  attack 
the  institutions  which  permit  and  encour¬ 
age  poverty.  The  question  that  many  of 
them  are  beginning  to  ask  is  whether  they 
will  be  allowed  either  targets  or  victories. 

“When  I  started  out  I  felt  like  a  knight 
in  shining  armor.  I  was  going  to  lead  the 
people  out  of  poverty  and  into  the  Great 
Society,”  one  young  California  volunteer 
said.  He  came  to  VISTA  last  summer;  now 
his  sights  are  somewhat  lower.  And  despite 
some  advance  warning  to  that  effect  during 
a  short  training  period  volunteers  are  largely 
ill-prepared  for  what  happens  to  them. 

Their  problem,  and  VISTA’s,  is  largely  one 
of  definition.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  VISTA  is  or  what  the  volunteers 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  on  a  national  scale. 
That  is  not  necessarily  a  killing  disability, 
but  it  does  lead  to  frustration.  “In  any  war 
there  are  lots  of  needs,"  said  Daniel  Thursz, 
who  is  a  new  VISTA  associate  director,  and 
a  sort  of  official  theoretician.  “We’re  not 
true  believers.  There  is  not  one  way  to  fight 
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poverty.”  In  fact  the  concept  of  a  national 
service  corps,  or  a  “domestic  Peace  Corps” 
did  not  have  its  origins  in  the  poverty  war 
at  all.  It  was  part  of  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration’s  plan  to  infuse  America — particu¬ 
larly  young  America — with  a  new  Zeitgeist, 
to  “get  the  country  moving  again.”  But 
politics  took  precedence  over  spirit;  the  con¬ 
cept  was  picked  dry  and  buried  in  1963  by 
Iowa’s  fierce  Republican  watchdog,  Rep.  H. 
R.  Gross,  and  dug  up  in  the  last  week  of 
polishing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
1964.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  said  there  would 
be  a  VISTA,  and  the  bureaucrats  sat  around 
for  months  thinking  up  things  for  it  to  do. 

What  they  came  up  with,  after  rather  long 
delays,  was  a  fine  plan  for  recruiting,  train¬ 
ing,  supplying,  paying  and  supervising  great 
numbers  of  idealistic  volunteers — for  the  use 
of  others.  All  volunteers  are  assigned  to  local 
agencies:  city  administrative  agencies,  com¬ 
munity  action  boards,  hospitals,  Indian 
tribal  councils.  Job  Corps  camps,  preschools, 
welfare  departments,  settlement?  houses, 
neighborhood  organizations,  courts  of  law 
and'  a  lot  more  categories.  There  are  now 
215  local  and  private  agencies  with  VISTA; 
there  will  be  350  such  projects  soon.  Volun¬ 
teers  get  “subsistence”  wages  and  a  small 
allowance,  but  the  program  is  more  expensive 
than  it  sounds;  it  is  calculated  that  volun¬ 
teers  get  about  $4,200  a  year  in  pay,  goods, 
services  and  benefits.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  young,  although  there  are  jobs  for 
the  very  old,  too. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  volunteers, 
but  there  is  a  problem  of  finding  the  best 
agencies  to  which  they  will  attach  them¬ 
selves.  VISTA  officials  constantly  fight  the 
"numbers  game” — the  pressure  to  put  a  great 
many  people  into  as  many  programs  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  VISTA  strategy  for  at¬ 
tacking  poverty,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  proper  projects  are.  Is  the  idea  of  VISTA 
to  help  the  poor  gain  power  in  their  com¬ 
munities?  Is  it  to  provide  services  for  poor 
people?  Is  it  to  motivate  the  poor  to  help 
themselves?  Or  is  it,  at  bottom,  a  way  to 
expose  middle-class  volunteers  to  poverty,  in 
hopes  that  they  will  then  be  more  socially 
useful  citizens? 

As  it  is  now,  volunteers  do  a  lot  of  “good 
work”  without  knowing  how  it  is  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  changing  the  conditions  which 
cause  poverty.  It  is  hard  for  officials  to  as¬ 
sign  priorities:  no  one  is  sure  whether  it  is 
better  to  put  20  volunteers  to  work  organiz¬ 
ing  rent  strikes  in  Harlem  or  assign  them  to 
the  New  York  City  housing  board  to  inspect 
slum  conditions.  The  method  of  assigning 
volunteers  to  local  agencies  smoothes  politi¬ 
cal  and  administrative  lines,  but  might  the 
impact  be  greater  if  the  attacks  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  one  or  two  problems  (those  of 
migrant  workers  or  Indians,  for ’instance) ,  or 
in  narrower  geographic  confines?  Some 
volunteers  think  that  VISTA  should  have  its 
own  projects— run  independently  of  local 
groups  so  as  to  avoid  politics. 

But  as  a  government  agency,  VISTA  is 
circumscribed.  Officials  have  to  live  with 
the  veto  power  Congress  gave  to  state  gov¬ 
ernors  over  VISTA  projects.  There  have  to 
be  local  sponsoring  agencies  and  they  must 
be  placated.  Already,  VISTA  has  been 
snarled  in  political  hassles.  Thirty-eight 
volunteers  in  Newark  were  dismissed  by  the 
city  administration  which  had  hired  them; 
presumably,  they  were  “getting  in  the  way.” 
Six  of  the  youths  wanted  to  stay  in  a  Newark 
slum  and  work  with  a  “community  union” 
helping  Negroes  to  organize  an  activist  group. 
VISTA  gritted  its  teeth  and  for  a  time  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  accepting  the 
union,  which  was  founded  by  members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  as  a 
sponsoring  agency.  Finally,  however,  “tech¬ 
nical  omissions”  were  found  in  the  group's 
application  form,  and  it  was  denied  (four  of 
the  volunteers  quit  VISTA,  two  were  ban¬ 


ished  to  other  cities) .  Privately,  officials 
said  it  would  be  “highly  unlikely”  that  vol¬ 
unteers  could  ever  work  with  such  social 
action  groups  because  of  their  tendency  to 
support  “political  candidates.”  “VISTA  is 
not  interested  in  political  change,”  said 
Glenn  Ferguson,  the  VISTA  director.  In¬ 
stead,  it  encourages  a  kind  of  “cultural 
change.” 

But  the  presence  of  volunteers  nearly  al¬ 
ways  has  a  political  effect,  even  if  the  reasons 
for  their  assignments  are  nonpolitical.  The 
38  volunteers  in  Newark  were  quite  clearly 
political  instruments.  So  were  a  group  of 
VISTAs  in  southern  New  Jersey,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  their  programs  were  being 
ignored  because  of  an  election  campaign. 
Many  volunteers  work  for  community  action 
boards,  which  in  every  city  in  the  country 
are  enmeshed  with  local  politics.  In  the 
biggest  cities— Chicago  and  New  York,  for 
example — the  politics  of  antipoverty  agencies 
are  big-time  and  reach  as  high  as  the  White 
House. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  VISTA  has 
had  its  muddles  and  mistakes,  and  critics  are 
perhaps  too  quick  to  point  to  them  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  failure  of  the  idea.  Many  vol¬ 
unteers  are  wasted,  by  any  test  of  value;  one 
girl  wound  up  acting  as  an  interior  decorator 
for  a  settlement  house  director,  another 
volunteer  turned  out  to  be  a  glorified 
chauffeur  for  his  agency  chief.  Many  more 
are  involved  in  busy  work,  and  some  in  not 
very  much  work  at  all. 

More  serious  is  the  deficiency  of  their 
training  and  supervision.  The  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram  is  primarily  a  one-year  stint  (volun¬ 
teers  can  reenlist  if  they  want) .  Training 
is  for  six  weeks,  but  by  everyone’s  standards 
it  is  inadequate.  But  how  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  Training  for  what?  The  difficulties 
of  preparing  middle-class  volunteers  to  work 
with  the  poor  in  a  constructive  way  are  enor¬ 
mous.  And  once  on  the  job,  the  volunteers 
rarely  get  the  kind  of  help  they  need  from 
their  sponsors — many  of  whom  are  part  of 
the  old  system  of  welfare  and  settlement- 
house’  work  which  the  new  volunteers  would 
like  to  change.  Now  VISTA  is  beginning  to 
hold  regular  volunteer  conferences,  so  that 
the  workers  may  be  able  to  make  some  sense 
of  their  experiences. 

By  the  end  of  June  there  will  be  3,000 
volunteers.  A  year  later,  there  will  be  4,500. 
No  doubt  the  number  will  grow  thereafter, 
and  the  presence  of  all  those  people  in  pov¬ 
erty  pockets  amound  the  country  is  bound  to 
make  some  difference.  In  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  areas — among  the  Eskimos,  or  in  isolated 
rural  communities — the  volunteers  are  pro¬ 
viding  services  and  a  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  no  one  else  has  done.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  “extra  staff  for  under¬ 
staffed  social  agencies”  as  it  may  be  in  some 
large  urban  settings.  In  the  places  where 
young  VISTAs  work  with  the  young  poor — 
in  a  semi-recreational  way — there  are  im¬ 
mediate  benefits;  d-opouts  are  dropped  back 
into  a  more  constructive  life.  For  the  elder¬ 
ly  poor,  or  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  rural  poor,  no  amount 
of  "community  action”  can  make  a  difference 
in  their  lives;  they  need  the  kind  of  simple, 
individual  attention  that  VISTAs,  and  very 
few  others,  are  willing  to  provide. 

At  such  levels  the  expense  and  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  of  VISTA  are  Justified.  But  it  is  “over¬ 
selling”  VISTA  (as  one  of  the  early  task- 
force  members  recently  said )  to  claim  that  it 
is  a  major  contribution  to  ending  poverty 
in  the  United  States.  The  poor  need  money, 
jobs  and  power  on  a  large  scale;  all  three  re¬ 
quire  equally  large-scale  shifts  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  relationships  of  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  society.  The  built-in  re¬ 
straints  on  VISTA’s  activities  will  make  it 
difficult  for  the  volunteers  to  work  for  very 
much  more  than  incremental  changes  and 
benefits  for  the  poor. 

The  unique  role  of  VISTA,  Increasingly, 
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will  be  not  so  much  what  it  will  do  for  the 
poor  as  what  it  will  teach  others — the  volun¬ 
teers  and  the  Washington  officials — about 
poverty.  The  antipoverty  war  is  first  of  all 
a  process  of  learning.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  most  Americans  began  to  won¬ 
der  what  was  going  on  in  their  own  cities 
among  the  "invisible”  underclass  of  the 
poor.  The  best  way  to  find  out  how  the  poor 
got  that  way,  and  what  it  might  take  to 
change  their  lives,  is  to  work  with  them,  as 
the  volunteers  do. 

“Most  of  us  didn't  know  what  we  were 
getting  into,”  a  VISTA  girl  from  a  small  town 
in  the  Midwest  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  "The 
first  thing  that  happened  was  that  we  found 
out  how  bad  life  can  be.  I  guess  that’s  the 
first  step.  I  hope  in  a  year  we  can  find  out 
what  the  second  one  is.” 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept. 

21,  1965] 

Job  Corpsmen  Accused  of  Rape 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  September  20. — Four 
young  men  from  a  Job  Corps  forestry  camp 
were  charged  here  today  with  the  rape  of  a 
17-year-old  Indian  girl. 

Flagstaff  police  arrested  the  four,  one  of 
them  a  juvenile,  on  Saturday  night  after  the 
girl  complained  she  had  been  taken  aboard  a 
Job  Corps  bus,  given  whisky,  then  taken  to 
a  dark  alley  and  assaulted. 

Three  of  the  youths  were  identified  as 
Jacob  L.  Caine,  19,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
James  A.  Ford,  19,  of  130  57th  pi.  se.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  Gordon  T.  Skelton,  20,  of 
1229  Raum  st.,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Ju¬ 
venile  who  is  17  is  from  Jackson,  Miss.  All 
four  youths  are  assigned  to  Heber,  Ariz. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  8,  1965] 
Job  Corps  Misfire — First  Women’s  Center 
Runs  Into  Trouble  in  Florida 
(By  Richard  R.  Leger) 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Uncle  Sam’s  first 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center,  in  operation  here 
for  only  three  months,  is  already  demon¬ 
strating  a  truism  evident  for  decades  in 
public  housing  and  foreign  aid:  A  policy  of 
blank  checks  and  loose  controls  can  produce 
a  debacle  of  amazing  dimensions. 

The  city  fathers  here  last  week  voted  to 
throw  out  the  Job  Corps  venture,  amid  the 
applause  of  local  hotel  men,  realtors,  mer¬ 
chants  and  tourist  agents.  The  Pinellas 
County  School  Board,  which  set  up  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  center  for  the  Government,  wants 
out  when  its  contract  expires  next  year,  if 
not  before.  In  addition,  the  Job  Corps  di¬ 
rector  here  resigned  last  week,  and  lively 
scandals  about  the  project  are  making  the 
rounds  coast  to  coast. 

The  Job  Corps  center  here  is  one  of  about 
100,  some  for  boys  and  some  for  girls,  the 
Federal  Government  hopes  to  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  six  months.  The  centers,  which 
seek  to  teach  useful  skills  to  currently  "un¬ 
employable”  young  people,  have  a  requested 
budget  of  more  than  $200  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966. 

The  complaints  of  the  St.  Petersburg  folks, 
while  spiced  with  lively  tales  of  unchaperoned 
smoking,  drinking,  boy-chasing  teen-age 
girls,  are  rooted  in  economics.  The  Job  Corps 
venture  is  being  carried  on  a  few  blocks  from 
the  downtown  area  in  the  Huntington  Hotel, 
an  old  five-story,  gray  stucco  building  lo¬ 
cated  among  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
catering  to  retired  folks.  These  “neighbors” 
are  the  source  of  most  of  the  complaints 
about  the  Job  Corps  venture. 

THE  DEPARTING  GUESTS 

At  least  seven  of  the  nearby  hotels  report 
they’ve  lost  full-time  guests  because  of  the 
noise  of  the  young  girls  and  rowdiness  of  the 
boys  who  come  to  court  them.  For  example, 
the  Bond  Hotel,  Just  across  Second  Street 
from  the  Huntington,  has  had  13  year- 
around  guests  leave  in  a  huff  in  the  three 
months  since  the  Job  Corps  center  opened. 
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Summertime  transient  bookings  total  only 
six,  down  from  23  last  year,  complains  owner 
Nin  Bond. 

Realtors  also  have  Joined  the  cry.  "Demand 
for  neighborhood  property  already  is  falling 
off  and  it's  obvious  the  whole  city  will  even¬ 
tually  suffer,”  declares  Richard  D.  Tourtelot, 
whose  office  is  four  blocks  from  the  center. 
“In  the  last  few  months,  we’ve  had  virtually 
no  inquiries  for  property  in  this  area.  Last 
summer  they  ran  in  the  dozens.” 

All  this  emanates,  according  to  local  folks, 
from  moving  270  young  girls — 50  percent  of 
them  Negroes,  90  percent  of  them  school 
drop-outs  and  all  of  them  with  seven-night- 
a-week  dating  privileges — into  a  Deep  South 
hotel  smack  in  a  neighborhood  which  long 
has  boasted  of  quiet,  subdued  surroundings 
that  make  retirement  and  old  age  pleasant. 
Hotel  guests  were  soon  complaining  of 
“shocking  things”  going  on  in  cars  parked 
Just  outside  their  windows.  Hot-rods  make 
such  a  continuous  uproar  that  all  patrol  cars 
are  ordered  to  pass  along  the  street  whenever 
in  the  area.  The  complaints  became  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  Police  Chief  Harold  Smith  three 
weeks  ago  assigned  two  officers  to  the  build¬ 
ing  seven  nights  a  week. 

The  Job  Corps  center  tried  to  mollify  the 
neighbors.  To  ease  complaints  that  the  16- 
to-21 -year-old  girls  constantly  entered  neigh¬ 
boring  hotels  to  buy  cigarets,  the  women’s 
center  Installed  a  cigaret  vending  machine  of 
its  own.  The  center  asks  the  girls  not  to 
drink  but  has  no  regulation  on  smoking.  The 
girls  are  free  to  date  until  10  p.m.  Sunday 
through  Thursday  and  until  midnight  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday. 

CHANGE  OF  GAMES 

In  a  move  to  lessen  the  din,  the  Job  Corps 
people  replaced  the  net  for  volleyball,  a 
game  played  by  22  girls,  with  a  net  for  bad¬ 
minton,  which  permits  only  four.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  night  record  hops  were  moved  from 
the  hotel  to  the  gymnasium  of  a  local  school. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  local  school 
board  did  have  direction  from  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  on  how  to  rim  the  program.  But  it  ap¬ 
parently  was  something  less  than  effective. 
“We  were  deluged  by  so  many  people  from 
Washington  giving  us  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  community  relations,  public  health 
and  home  and  family  living  that  it  was  just 
plain  confusing,”  contends  Pinellas  County’s 
assistant  school  superintendent,  Joe  D.  Mills. 
He  adds,  “While  they  never  outright  ordered 
us  to  rush  things,  you  could  feel  the  urgency 
to  get  things  done  in  a  hurry.” 

Joseph  R.  Ems,  tousled-haired  director  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  center,  who  took  the  job 
in  March  a  month  before  the  center  opened 
but  after  75  people  already  had  been  put  on 
the  payroll,  submitted  his  resignation  July  1. 
Besides  criticizing  the  center’s  location,  he 
blames  much  of  his  troubles  on  inept 
screening  of  candidates  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Of  the  nearly  300  girls  sent  to  the 
center  so  far,  30  had  been  sent  back  home 
at  last  count.  One  girl  was  five  months 
pregnant  when  she  arrived,  another  was 
emotionally  ill,  two  flatly  refused  to  obey 
curfews  and  the  no-drinking  regulation  and 

20  “weren’t  sufficiently  motivated”  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program,  Mr.  Ems  complains. 
Six  more  were  expelled  over  the  July  4  week¬ 
end  for  being  intoxicated. 

There  were  some  other  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  project.  One  major  question  being 
raised  is  whether  such  a  project  requires  a 
staff  amounting  to  roughly  one  full-time 
employe  for  every  two  girls.  Federal  over¬ 
seers  apparently  didn’t  quibble  when  the 
school  system  inked  in  130  full-time  staff 
members  for  the  center’s  budget,  including 

21  bookkeepers,  secretaries  and  accountants. 
“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  our  ratio  of 
staff  to  students — you’d  find  the  same  at 
Bryn  Mawr  or  any  other  full-time  school,” 
contends  Mr.  Mills,  who  did  much  of  the 
budget  planning. 


And  by  most  standards,  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  pretty  costly.  The  Job  Corps  is 
paying  $225,000  for  use  of  the  hotel  for  18 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hotel’s 
market  value,  as  indicated  by  reported  tax 
assessments,  is  between  $160,000  and  $200,- 
000.  The  Huntington’s  owner,  Paul  B. 
Barnes,  declines  to  disclose  the  hotel’s  gross 
income  for  1964.  Federally  negotiated  leases 
by  law  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  15%  per 
year  of  the  market  value  of  a  property.  But 
Washington  anti-poverty  officials  endorsed 
this  lease,  nonetheless.  Uncle  Sam  even 
agreed  to  foot  the  bill  for  some  $35,000  in 
improvements  to  the  hotel  to  make  it  suit¬ 
able  for  housing  the  girls. 

Based  on  an  average  stay  of  one  year,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  center  are  expected  to  run 
well  over  $7,000  annually  for  each  girl,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  it  would  cost  to  send 
her  to  Vassar  or  a  school  of  similar  prestige 
for  a  year.  Federal  men  trimmed  less  than 
2  %  from  the  more  than  $2.4  million  Pinellas 
school  officials  said  they  would  need  to  make 
employable  young  women  out  of  the  300  to 
500  girls  Washington  planned  to  send 
through  the  center  in  the  first  18  months. 

Under  separate  appropriations,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  footing  other  bills,  including  round- 
trip  transportation  for  the  girls  from  cities 
as  distant  as  Portland,  Oreg.,  at  an  average 
one-way  trip  cost  of  $70.  Uncle  Sam  also  is 
paying  the  girls  monthly  allowances,  ranging 
from  $30  to  $50  each,  and  depositing  $50  per 
month  in  savings  accounts  for  each  girl.  The 
cost  of  recruiting  suitable  Job  Corps  candi¬ 
dates  averages  $35  each. 

Instruction  for  the  girls  so  far  has  in¬ 
cluded  massive  doses  of  recreation,  budgeted 
for  the  18  months  at  $110,150,  plus  vocational 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  physical 
therapy,  clerical  work  and  cosmetology. 
Other  school  courses  include  instruction  in 
home  and  family  life — how  to  cook,  sew,  shop 
and  maintain  personal  grooming. 

the  site’s  the  thing 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Job  Corps  center  stem  from  the  selection  of 
the  site  and  do  not  necessarily  indict  the 
concept  of  the  Job  Corps  itself  or  foreshadow 
similar  troubles  at  other  centers.  “I  guess 
we  just  weren’t  thinking  but  we  can  see  now 
the  location  was  a  mistake,”  says  school 
board  member  Mildred  Day,  who  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  to  drop  the  Job  Corps  when 
the  contract  expires  in  August,  1966. 

Washington  officials  wash  their  hands  of 
the  site  selection,  explaining  they  left  it 
completely  in  the  hands  of  school  officials. 
“I  have  never  even  seen  the  center,”  says 
Milton  Fogelman,  director  of  contracts  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
supervises  the  Job  Corps  and  other  Federal 
anti-poverty  programs  under  a  budget  of 
$1.5  billion  requested  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  school  site  was  selected  by  school  offi¬ 
cials  without  benefit  of  competitive  bids. 
Joseph  J.  Busch,  an  employee  of  the  county 
school  system  who  teaches  adult  education 
courses  in  real  estate  law,  says  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Mayor  Herman  Goldner  asked  him  to 
find  a  hotel  to  house  the  Job  Corps.  Mr. 
Busch  says  he  was  turned  down  by  the  first 
hotel  he  approached  but  at  the  second,  the 
Huntington,  Mr.  Barnes,  the  owner,  expressed 
interest.  Mr.  Busch  recalls  he  then  brought 
a  school  system  official  to  see  the  Hunting- 
ton.  For  these  services  he  collected  $4,000, 
which  he  hastens  to  add  was  smaller  than 
the  commission  of  5%  of  a  lease’s  price  real¬ 
tors  normally  collect. 

The  Job  Corps  is  young  and  its  early 
trouble  in  St.  Petersburg  doesn’t  indicate 
by  any  means  the  program  is  doomed  to 
failure.  “A  kid  who  is  unemployable  in  his 
lifetime  is  going  to  cost  us  about  $3,000  a 
year  to  support  plus  the  fact  he  won’t  be 
paying  taxes,”  declares  Mr.  Fogelman  in 
Washington.  “I  figure  that  kid  would  cost 


us  $150,000  over  40  years.  If  we  can  pull 
1,000  kids  off  the  slag  heap  we’ll  be  saving 
$150  million.”  He  adds,  “We  think  we’ll 
have  40,000  girls  and  boys  in  the  program 
by  December  and  I  believe  we’ll  save  60%  to 
70%  of  them.” 

Despite  such  enthusiasm,  if  decades  of 
free-handed  giving  at  home  and  abroad 
haven’t  taught  Uncle  Sam  how  to  administer 
such  programs,  a  good  many  folks  are  won¬ 
dering  if  the  St.  Petersburg  mishap  can  go 
very  far  in  that  direction. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  7,  1965] 

Probe  Set  at  Florida  Job  Corps  Center 

An  official  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  left 
for  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  today  to  investigate 
complaints  of  a  former  staff  member  that  a 
training  center  is  being  run  like  a  country 
club. 

Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington,  director  of 
the  centers  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  said  Miss  June  Henry,  a  project 
officer,  will  assess  charges  made  by  Miss 
Gloria  Pasternak,  who  quit  her  job  as  resi¬ 
dent  adviser  there  June  1. 

Dr.  Washington  also  said  that  the  Pinellas 
County  School  Board,  which  is  running  the 
center,  intends  to  fulfill  its  $2.4  million  con¬ 
tract.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  school 
board  had  announced  it  wanted  to  drop  the 
contract. 

Miss  Pasternak  said  that  discipline  at  the 
center  was  lax  and  there  was  too  much  rec¬ 
reation. 

In  an  interview  today,  she  said  the  girls 
at  the  center  were  supposed  to  take  academic 
courses  in  the  morning  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  until  3  p.m.,  but  that  not  all  of  them 
were  assigned  to  the  vocational  courses.  Re¬ 
ceiving  no  direction,  they  would  go  swim¬ 
ming  or  play  games  until  they  became  bored. 

“No  one  ever  told  these  girls  exactly  what 
was  expected  of  them,”  Miss  Pasternak  said. 
“Nobody  on  the  staff  took  any  initiative.” 

The  students  are  housed  in  a  three-story 
hotel  several  blocks  from  a  beach.  The  hotel 
is  not  luxurious,  Miss  Pasternak  commented, 
but  "it  didn’t  have  to  be  as  nice  as  it  was.” 

More  money  should  have  been  spent  for 
teachers  who  would  work  with  the  girls  in 
the  evening  and  less  on  carpeting,  golf  clubs 
and  tennis  racquets,  she  said. 

Miss  Pasternak,  who  worked  at  the  center 
about  two  months,  discussed  the  situation 
with  Dr.  Washington  two  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Washington  said  Miss  Henry  visits  the 
center  from  time  to  time,  but  that  Miss  Pas¬ 
ternak’s  charges  “are  those  that  we  want  to 
look  into. 

“If  there  is  some  basis  (to  the  charges) 
we  are  ready  to  move,”  Dr.  Washington  said. 
“I  may  be  going  myself  to  see  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  these  charges.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14  1966] 
Job  Corps  Shifts  Women’s  Center — "Hos¬ 
tile  Environment”  Called  Cause  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Move 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  May  13. — The  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Women  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  pull¬ 
ing  up  stakes  and  moving  to  another  com¬ 
munity  because  of  local  hostility. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  center  has 
been  forced  to  move,  although  other  centers 
have  been  embroiled  in  local  controversies 
and  have  changed  management.  The  center, 
situated  in  a  residential  area  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  largely  inhabited  by  elderly  people,  was 
the  first  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  opened  a  year  ago  last  month. 

In  a  statement  issued  today,  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  said: 

“The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  hostile  environment.  The 
Pinellas  County  Board  of  Instruction  [the 
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school  board]  originally  Invited  the  Job  Corps 
to  St.  Petersburg  but  hostility  has  replaced 
hospitality. 

“Therefore  we  are  moving.  By  no  later 
than  October  31,  the  Job  Corps  will  be  gone 
from  St.  Petersburg.” 

OFFICIAL  COMPLAINTS 

City  officials  have  contended  that  the  Job 
Corps  promised  to  keep  the  ratio  of  white  to 
Negro  women  at  15  to  1,  but  that  the  ratio 
has  now  risen  to  75  per  cent  Negro.  There 
are  about  230  girls  at  the  center  in  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Hotel. 

Neighborhood  residents  complained  that 
the  girls  and  their  boyfriends  were  immoral 
and  disturbed  the  nighttime  quiet  by  raucus 
drinking  parties  and  speeding  in  automo¬ 
biles. 

Local  discontent  came  to  a  peak  last  sum¬ 
mer,  but  there  has  been  less  public  outcry 
since  then. 

A  week  ago,  Dr.  Franklyn  A.  Johnson,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Job  Corps,  announced 
that  the  center  was  going  to  be  moved  from 
the  Huntington  Hotel  to  a  much  larger  hotel 
downtown  on  the  Tampa  Bay  waterfront. 

It  was  explained  that  the  girls  could  be 
more  comfortably  housed  at  the  spacious 
Soreno  Hotel,  built  in  1924,  and  also  attend 
classes  under  the  same  roof.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  courses  at  the  Mirror  Lake  Junior  High 
School. 

The  relocation  proposal  was  attacked  by 
Mayor  Herman  Goldner,  who  said  it  “would 
at  least  Jeopardize  and  possibly  kill”  the  city's 
$45-million  waterfront  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram.  Other  city  officials  supported  him. 
The  waterfront  area  has  since  been  rezoned 
by  the  City  Council  so  that  the  Soreno  Hotel 
may  not  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 


Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 45 


Aiken 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Symington 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Griffin 

Murphy 

NAYS— 27 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Case 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Clark 

McGee 

Randolph 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Riblcoff 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Gore 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Javits 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 
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NOT  VOTING— 28 


Allott 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Church 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Fong 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

So  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from 

Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  as  amended  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  have  been  ordered,  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen], 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  briefly,  and  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  with  his  ap¬ 
proval,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  on  his  mo¬ 
tion  previously  granted  be  vacated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  I  had  just  risen  exactly  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  accept  the  Senator’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  22,  line  3  after  “part  B  of  this 
title,"  insert  the  following:  “pursuant  to 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  where 
funds  under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used,”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
seeks  to  join  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  administers  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  in  deciding  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  what  projects  shall  be  commenced 
under  joint  funding - 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  may  we  have  order?  I  cannot 
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hear  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  am  very  close  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  Senators  will  be 
patient  and  stand  by  a  moment,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  take.  Insofar  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine  there  will  be  no  others.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  are  no  further  amend¬ 
ments — 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  are  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
there  be  a  vote  on  final  passage? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  to  join  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
approving  the  use  of  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds  on 
combined  residential-nonresidential  ex¬ 
perimental  projects  as  are  authorized  in 
section  4  of  the  bill.  This  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  administers  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be 
an  oversight  that  the  Secretary  has  not 
been  joined  in  these  experimental  proj¬ 
ects  as  he  is  in  the  regular  programs. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  cleared  and 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  There¬ 
fore,  on  behalf  of  the  commitee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it.  I  yield  back  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  very  simple  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  between  lines  21  and.  22,  In¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(C)  For  the  purposes  of  Subchapter  III, 
Chapter  73  of  Title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  Volunteer  under  this  Title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  remove  politics 
from  the  poverty  program.  A  noted 
pollster,  Mr.  Sam  Lubell,  found  that  the 
removal  of  politics  is  one  of  the  two 
antipoverty  reforms  demanded  by  the 


American  people.  Correspondence  that 
I  have  received  from  fellow  Californians 
and  across  the  country  substantiates  the 
results  of  Mr.  Lubell’s  poll. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  bill,  S. 
2908,  extending  the  Hatch  Act  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  VISTA  and  the  community 
action  program,  who  receive  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
funds,  is  a  most  popular  one. 

Significantly,  it  is  no  longer  argued 
that  legislation  along  these  lines  is  not 
needed  nor  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  administer,  as  supposedly  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  amendment’s  rejection  in 
conference  last  year. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  and  what  the 
Senate  committee  did,  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  if  the  legislative  history  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  remove  politics  from  the  poverty 
program  were  reviewed. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  coyered  all  employees 
of  the  poverty  program,  if  they  receive 
in  whole  or  in  p'art  their  salaries  from 
Federal  funds.  During  committee  de¬ 
liberation  last  year,  I  modified  the 
amendment  to  reach  only  those  poverty 
employees  who  receive  the  principal  part 
of  their  salaries  from  Federal  funds. 
Thus,  modified,  the  amendment  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  all — I  repeat,  all — members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

In  supporting  the  Murphy-Prouty 
amendment  last  year,  the  committee 
report  on  pages  13  and  14  read: 

The  committee  has  added  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  community  action 
agencies.  Under  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  these  employees  would  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  political  activity  where 
they  are  paid  in  principal  part  from  Federal 
funds. 

When  public  agencies  are  recognized  as  the 
local  community  action  agencies,  the  Hatch 
Act  is  already  applicable.  When  private 
nonprofit  agencies  are  recognized,  however, 
the  act  does  not  aply.  The  committee’s 
amendment  reflects  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  community  action  programs  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  local  anti-poverty 
officials  were  actively  engaged  in  partisan 
politics.  Such  engagement  could  impart  a 
partisan  character  to  a  program  which 
should  be  based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  sup¬ 
port  within  the  community. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
floor,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  There¬ 
after,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected  in  confer¬ 
ence  for  reasons  which  I  found  most  un¬ 
persuasive.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
its  rejections  was  the  feeling  of  the 
House  conferees  that  the  provisions 
would  be  difficult  to  administer. 

This  year,  in  reporting  H.R.  15111,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  recognized  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  a  meaningful  amendment  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  free  from 
politics.  Unlike  last  year,  the  House  did 
not  foresee  any  great  administration 
problem.  In  fact,  the  House  language  in 
substance  is  the  same  as  my  original 
amendment  in  that  it  covers  all  em¬ 
ployees  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  or 
in  whole  out  of  Federal  funds. 


The  House  report  cogently  explains 
the  need  and  rationale  for  bringing  the 
poverty  program  employees  within  the 
Hatch  Act’s  regulation  of  political  activ¬ 
ity.  The  report  reads : 

This  provision  is  needed  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  political  abuses  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  Not  only  is  it  essential 
that  grantees  be  politically  neutral,  but  also 
that  Federal  funds  not  be  used  to  further 
the  political  ambitions  of  any  individual  or 
faction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
anyone  who  is  compensated  out  of  federally 
appropriated  funds  occupies  a  position  of 
public  trust  so  close  to  that  of  a  public 
employee  that  he  should  be  required  to  act 
with  political  neutrality  and  to  avoid  public 
identification  with  a  political  campaign  or 
party. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  should  do 
much  to  eliminate  political  contention  over 
local  antipoverty  programs  and  to  make 
clear  the  high  standards  of  political 
impartiality  expected  of  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  programs.  It  is  not  the 
committee’s  purpose  to  restrict  the  normal 
political  rights  of  persons  to  whom  this  sec¬ 
tion  applies  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  that  their  position  as  recipients  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  not  be  abused  for  political 
purposes. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
this  year  incorporated  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  extend¬ 
ing  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  to  cover 
all  employees  of  the  umbrella  community 
action  agencies.  This  is  true  regardless 
of  the  source  of  their  salaries.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  original 
Murphy  amendment  insofar  as  the  over¬ 
all  community  action  employees  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  do,  however,  have  reservations 
regarding  the  committee’s  coverage  of 
the  nonumbrella  community  action 
agencies.  While  the  committee  extend¬ 
ed  the  Hatch  Act’s  prohibitions  against 
soliciting  political  funds  from  employees 
and  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
official  authority  or  position  to  interfere 
in  any  election  or  nomination,  these  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  covered  by  the  third  and 
most  important  prohibition  of  the  Hatch 
Act — namely,  the  taking  of  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  polit¬ 
ical  campaigns. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  in¬ 
tend  to  watch  this  area  very  closely  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  year.  And  if  I  find  that 
there  is  abuse,  or  as  the  committee  says, 
“a  clear  need  for  extending  all  the  Hatch 
Act’s  limitations,”  I  can  assure  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  I  will  offer  such  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  one  important 
group — the  VISTA  volunteers — that  the 
committee  has  failed  to  include  under 
any  of  the  Hatch  Act’s  prohibitions.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  a  serious  oversight 
because  it  is  an  area  where  there  is 
great  potential  for  abuse.  To  correct 
this  serious  deficiency,  I  propose  this 
amendment  to  extend  the  Hatch  Act’s 
coverage  to  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

On  page  16  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee’s  report  of 
1965,  the  committee  in  recommending 
that  the  Hatch  Act  be  extended  to  VISTA 
volunteers  stated: 

The  bill  includes,  finally,  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would  make 
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the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers.  Although  volunteers  for  many 
purposes  are  not  deemed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  relationship  with 
the  Government  has  many  characteristics  of 
an  employment  relationship.  The  committee 
believes  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  on  political  activity  as 
regular  Federal  employees. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

I  also.  Mr.  President,  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  newspapers  across 
the  country  who  joined  me  in  my  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty 
program.  I  have  selected  various  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate, 
Feb.  19,  1966] 

Murphy  Amendment:  Politics  and  Poverty 
Program 

Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Calif.,  has  taken 
a  commendable  step  toward  keeping  politics 
out  of  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  salaries  from  federal  pov¬ 
erty  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  is 
supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by  federal 
employes. 

The  “Murphy  amendment”  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  introduced  a  similar  proposal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  and  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  But  this  much  needed  pro¬ 
tection  was  cut  out  in  conference. 

The  need  for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  is  plain  to  see.  As  Murphy 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  soliciting 
their  support : 

“The  war  on  poverty  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bogged  down  by  bickering  and  par¬ 
tisan  political  activities.  This,  of  course,  is 
most  regrettable,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program 
free  from  politics,  the  poor  will  benefit  little, 
if  any,  from  the  program.” 

The  extra  year  of  experience  since  Con¬ 
gress  eliminated  Murphy’s  amendment  last 
year  should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  intact  this  time. 

[From  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review,  Feb. 
19,  1966] 

Murphy  Amendment:  Politics  and  Poverty 
Program 

Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Calif.,  has  taken  a 
commendable  step  toward  keeping  politics 
out  of  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the 
principal  part  of  their  salaries  from  federal 
poverty  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This 
act  Is  supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by 
federal  employes. 

The  "Murphy  amendment”  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  introduced  a  similar  proposal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  and  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote.  But  this  much  needed  pro¬ 
tection  was  cut  out  in  conference. 

The  need  for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  is  plain  to  see.  As  Murphy 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  soliciting 
their  support: 

“The  war  on  poverty  is  In  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bogged  down  by  bickering  and 
partisan  political  activities.  This,  of  course, 


is  most  regrettable,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program 
free  from  politics,  the  poor  will  benefit  little, 
if  any,  from  the  program." 

The  extra  year  of  experience  since  Congress 
elminated  Murphy’s  amendment  last  year 
should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keeping  It 
intact  this  time. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  22, 
1965] 

Poverty  and  Politics:  Administration 

Sought  To  Beat  Ban  on  Politics  in  Spite 

of  Contrary  Public  Comments 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  it 
wants  the  poverty  program  divorced  from 
politics,  the  Johnson  Administration  at¬ 
tempted  a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition. 

The  poverty  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workers  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulations — will  bar  local 
poverty  officials  from  partisan  politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R.  Calif.) 
zipped  through  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Senate  itself  without  apparent  op¬ 
position. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by  the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Murphy  amendment.  One  was  summoned 
from  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an 
urgent  telephone  request. 

Although  they  usually  follow  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  line,  the  two  Senators  turned  down 
the  White  House.  They  actively  supported 
the  Murphy  amendment.  Consequently  the 
White  House  made  no  public  fight. 

What  makes  this  particularly  interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sargent 
Shriver  and  other  officials  when  confronted 
with  examples  of  local  poverty  workers  play¬ 
ing  politics  (including  the  case  we  reported 
of  a  Philadelphia  antipoverty  leader  lobby¬ 
ing  in  Harrisburg) . 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre¬ 
vent  such  conduct  if  Congress  would  write  a 
prohibition  into  law. 

Hence,  the  Administration’s  veiled  effort 
to  block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Feb.  14,  1966] 

Program  for  Poor,  Not  Politicos 

Poverty  program  personnel  would  be 
barred  from  political  activity  under  a  pro¬ 
posal  offered  by  Sen.  George  Murphy. 

The  senator  would  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  provide  that  Community 
Action  agency  employees  who  receive  more 
than  half  their  salary  from  federal  poverty 
funds,  and  employees  of  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program  would 
be  placed  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Although  the  senator’s  concern  is  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  Community  Action  pro¬ 
grams,  VISTA  personnel  were  included  at 
the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  amendment  was  approved  unanimous¬ 
ly  by  the  committee  last  year  and  passed 
the  Senate  without  dissenting  vote.  It 
died,  however,  in  conference  committees, 
ostensibly  as  the  result  of  White  House  pres¬ 
sures. 

In  the  meantime,  dissatisfaction  with 
functioning  of  the  poverty  program  has  in¬ 
creased  and  complaints  over  unwarranted 
politicking  are  growing. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  divorce  the  program  from  poli¬ 
tics.  If  that  is  indeed  the  case  it  should 
have  no  objection  to  barring  those  who  op¬ 
erate  the  program  from  political  activity. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  operates  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  has  largely  avoided  getting 


bogged  down  in  politics.  It  would  seem  log¬ 
ical  that  restrictions  Imposed  on  that  agency 
would  serve  an  equally  useful  purpose  in 
the  poverty  program. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  too  important  to  be 
jeopardized  by  political  finagling.  As  Sen. 
Murphy  emphasizes  the  program  should  not 
be  used  to  enhance  the  political  fortunes 
of  a  few  politicians  or  a  political  party. 

Putting  poverty  workers  under  the  Hatch 
Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
program,  but  it  should  have  a  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect. 

Adoption  of  the  Murphy  amendment 
would  serve  notice  on  poverty  program  per¬ 
sonnel  that  they  are  there  to  help  the  poor, 
not  the  politicians. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News, 
Feb.  10.  1966] 

“Hatch”  the  Poverty-Bunglers 

Since  the  outset,  some  phases  of  President 
Johnson’s  “war  on  poverty”  have  been  com¬ 
plicated,  If  not  disrupted,  by  squabbling  and 
grabbiness  among  local  politicians. 

Sen.  George  Murphy  of  California  thinks 
he  may  have  a  remedy,  although  probably 
not  a  cure. 

He  said  he  will  introduce  a  bill  to  apply 
the  Hatch  Act  to  all  administrators  in  the 
so-called  “community  action”  and  “VISTA” 
aspects  of  the  program.  These  are  the  places 
where  the  most  trouble  has  turned  up. 

The  Hatch  Act,  on  the  books  since  1939, 
bars  Federal  employes  from  using  their 
offices  to  influence  voters  or  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics  or  political  campaigns. 

Sen.  Murphy  doubts  his  proposal  would 
“solve  all  the  problems,"  but  he  hopes  it 
would  “make  them  pay  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,”  and  less  to  politics. 

There  isn't  any  sound  reason  at  all  why 
Congress  shouldn’t  apply  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  to  anti-poverty  employes  as  to  other 
Government  people.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  anti-poverty  employes,  the  restrictions 
are  especially  needed. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 
Bulletin,  Aug.  24,  1965] 

Murphy  Put  Damper  on  Poverty  Politicking 
(By  Jack  S.  McDowell) 

In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  many 
major  areas  of  the  nation  there  are  tremen¬ 
dous  battles  over  who’s  going  to  control  the 
federal  war  on  poverty  program. 

In  most  cases,  the  squabble  boils  down  to 
the  struggle  of  who  will  get  the  various 
supervisory  jobs  the  program  provides  and, 
through  this  sort  of  control,  who  derives  the 
largest  number  of  political  green  stamps. 

There  is  another  important  factor.  When 
part  of  the  tab  for  the  poverty  war  begins  to 
shift  from  federal  to  local  pocketbooks, 
those  responsible  for  local  tax  rates  want  a 
hand  on  the  controls.  If  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  recipients,  they  argue,  local 
taxpayers  could  be  spent  into  bankruptcy 
and  local  officials  could  be  spent  right  out  of 
office. 

This  fiscal  problem,  however,  seems  not 
to  enter  into  the  burning  desire  of  many  lo¬ 
cal  politicians  to  get  their  cohorts  and 
themselves  nailed  Into  the  federal  payroll 
where  they  would  be  occupying  positions  of 
influence  in  the  spending  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Such  positions  of  fiscal  affluence  and 
influence  normally  evolve  into  positions  of 
political  influence. 

MURPHY  AMENDMENT 

What  most  of  the  eager  politicians  in¬ 
volved  have  overlooked  is  the  language  of  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  poverty  war  act, 
placed  into  it  by  Sen.  George  Murphy,  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  freshman  Republican  in  the  upp>er 
house. 

This  provision  declares  that  employes  of 
the  poverty  war  program  clearly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  are  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 
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This  means,  we’re  informed,  that  any 
poverty  war  soldier  who  receives  most  of  his 
income  from  that  position  is  covered  by  the 
act  which  prohibits  federal  employes  from 
participation  in  political  campaigns. 

While  this  is  a  federal  law  and  does,  in¬ 
deed,  apply  directly  to  campaigns  for  federal 
offices  such  as  Congress,  U.S.  Senate  and 
president,  it  also  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  include  all  partisan  races  such  as 
those  for  the  state  Legislature  and  statewide 
constitutional  officers. 

PENALTIES  TOUGH 

Penalty  for  violation  ranges  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  90  days’  suspension  from  the  offen¬ 
der's  federal  job  to  a  maximum  of  permanent 
removal  from  the  payroll. 

This  raises  a  question  of  whether  so  many 
would-be  political  empire  builders  would 
be  so  anxious  to  place  themselves  and  their 
lieutenants  on  the  poverty  war  payroll  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  ominous  provisions  of 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  courts 
would  have  interpreted  employment  by  the 
poverty  war  program  as  being  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  But  this  would  have  consumed 
time  and  no  test  could  have  been  possible 
tmtil  the  campaign  season  when  a  violation 
could  be  alleged. 

Murphy’s  language  answers  the  question 
in  advance.  This  means  that  politically- 
inclined  poverty  war  officials  will  know  their 
enemies  will  be  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
ready  to  hit  them  with  a  Hatch  hatchet. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  places  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  VISTA  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 
I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  derive 
a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  from 
the  action  of  the  Senate  today  in  at  long 
last  taking  a  step  toward  the  removal  of 
politics  from  the  poverty  program. 

Politics  should  never  have  a  place  in 
programs  aimed  at  helping  the  disad¬ 
vantaged.  Our  Nation,  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
has  had  a  policy  that  those  paid  from 
public  moneys  must  devote  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  and  not 
to  the  interests  of  a  partisan  political 
group. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  today  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  philosophy.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  amendment  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  was  heard  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Murphy-Prouty 
Hatch  Act  amendment,  which,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  was  cosponsored  by  25 
Senators,  has  been  so  popular  that  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  secure  printed 
copies  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Sam  Lubell’s  poll  showed  that  the 
removal  of  politics  from  the  program  was 


a  reform  in  the  poverty  program  de¬ 
manded  by  the  American  people.  Its 
adoption  today  illustrates  what  an 
aroused  electorate  can  do,  and  more  im¬ 
portantly,  it  will  help  to  preserve  the 
poverty  program  from  selfish  partisan 
politics.  The  committee’s  action  today 
declares  that  the  war  among  politicians 
must  end  so  that  we  can  concentrate  all 
of  our  energies  on  the  war  against 
poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  but  a  few  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Among  all  the  criticisms  of  the  poverty 
program,  I  should  like  to  mention  two 
that  I  think  have  validity  and  about 
which  there  was  discussion  in  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  They  do  not  concern 
the  misdeeds  of  commission  that  are 
widely  heard  among  opponents  of  the 
program,  but  omissions  that  have  dis¬ 
couraged  many  who  would  like  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  more  than  they  have. 

One  is  that  the  elderly  are  downgraded 
as  deserving  participants  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Among  organizations  that 
work  with  the  elderly,  there  is  the  feeling, 
even  the  conviction,  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  believe  that  the  poverty  cycle  is 
one  that  must  be  approached  at  the  level 
of  the  young  people,  that  only  by  up¬ 
grading  the  education  of  the  young  and 
stimulating  their  motivations  can  the 
dreary  cycle  be  broken.  Those  who  hold 
this  view,  and  it  is  surely  a  valid  one, 
are  said  consequently  to  regard  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  55  or  60  as  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  They  are  said  to  be 
regarded  as  past  the  age  when  they  might 
make  a  contribution  to  themselves  and 
to  society  that  will  enable  them  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  poverty  class. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  theory  that 
the  poverty  cycle  can  best  be  attacked 
at  the  level  of  youth.  That  is  why  I 
have  supported  increasing  funds  for 
Headstart,  Upward  Bound,  and  other 
programs  designed  to  provide  the  back¬ 
ground  that  the  poverty-stricken  family 
does  not  provide  for  its  children. 

But  all  the  statistics  and  records  we 
have  about  where  poverty  exists  in  the 
United  States  show  a  real  correlation 
between  old  age  and  poverty.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  poor  within  age  groups  rises 
alarmingly  at  ages  above  60  and  even  50. 

On  June  20,  1966,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  submitted  a  report 
entitled  “The  War  on  Poverty  as  It  Af¬ 
fects  Older  Americans.’’ 

Some  of  the  statistics  it  contained 
were  the  following : 

That  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security 
Poverty  Index  of  1965,  5.4  million  per¬ 
sons  past  65  live  in  poverty ; 

Another  1.7  million  elderly  persons,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  income,  would 
also  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  very  poor  if 
they  did  not  live  with  families  above  the 
poverty  level; 

Of  the  18  million  persons  past  65  in 
the  country  today,  more  than  7  million 
are  classified  as  poor; 

One-fifth  of  all  persons  in  the  poverty 
category  are  persons  over  65; 

Of  those  between  55  and  64,  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  live  in  poverty; 


More  than  one-third  of  all  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  are  headed  by  persons  55  and  over, 
and  more  than  half  by  persons  45  and 
over; 

One  of  every  four  families  whose  head 
is  64  or  over  lives  in  poverty; 

Six  out  of  ten  older  Americans  who  live 
alone  are  poor.  They  constitute  more 
than  one-half  of  all  poor  persons  who 
live  alone. 

Of  course,  the  elderly  pose  a  great  ad¬ 
ministrative  problem  for  the  war  on 
povery.  They  are  not  conveniently 
concentrated  in  cities,  where  programs 
can  be  undertaken  to  cover  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  from  one  place.  The  el¬ 
derly  are  scattered  rather  evenly  across 
the  face  of  the  country.  They  live  in 
big  cities,  small  towns,  and  in  isolated 
rural  communities.  They  mingle  with 
families  of  better  means  and  lower  ages. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had  its  own  Task  Force  on  Programs 
for  Older  Persons.  It  outlined  this  prob¬ 
lem  concisely  and  recommended  some 
means  of  drawing  the  elderly  more 
closely  into  the  general  war  on  poverty. 
Their  situation  and  problems  have  not 
been  neglected  by  OEO.  But  neither,  in 
my  opinion,  has  enough  been  done  to  de¬ 
fine  these  problems,  to  seek  out  means 
of  dealing  with  them  and  encouraging 
the  participation  of  the  elderly  in  the 
whole  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  findings  of  our  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aging  was  that  there  has  been 
no  position  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  sufficient  responsibility 
and  authority  to  insure  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  elderly  poor  under  the  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by  the  agency.  It 
was  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  such  a  position  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  OEO. 

Without  this  improvement,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  our  other  recommendations 
can  be  fully  effective. 

Said  the  report. 

Recommendation  No.  3  provides: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  develop  to 
their  full  potential  the  elderly-oriented  pro¬ 
grams  which  it  has  already  begun. 

Listed  among  these  are  the  foster 
grandparents,  Medicare  Alert,  Green 
Thumb,  home  health  aids,  and  a  series 
of  projects  OEO  has  approved  as  part  of 
community  action  projects.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  latter,  the  Aging  Commit¬ 
tee  report  states : 

While  local  groups  play  a  vital  role  in  de¬ 
termining  the  needs  of  their  own  elderly  and 
in  creating  programs  to  meet  such  needs, 
OEO  can  also  contribute  significantly  to  ini¬ 
tiating  such  projects  in  many  other  localities 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  can  choose  the 
best  of  such  projects  as  prototypes  for  na¬ 
tionwide  application,  and  can  carry  out  in 
their  behalf  promotion  of  the  type  which 
resulted  in  so  many  applications  for  Medi¬ 
care  Alert. 

In  recommendation  No.  4,  the  commit¬ 
tee  “recommends  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  give  to  additional 
elderly  oriented  programs  the  same  type 
of  fund  allocation  and  promotion  efforts 
which  made  Medicare  Alert  the  success  it 
has  been.”  Among  what  the  committee 
calls  the  promising  possibilities  are  em¬ 
ployment  programs,  nutrition  programs, 
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senior  centers,  housing  programs,  con¬ 
sumer  education,  and  health  programs. 

Recommendation  No.  5  “recommends 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
further  relax  its  requirement  that  ap¬ 
plications  represent  a  large  population 
base,  permitting  some  communities  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  file  applications  apart  from 
other  nearby  communities  where  organi¬ 
zational  disputes  and  other  difficulties  in 
such  nearby  communities  delay  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  and  otherwise  impede  community 
action  programs.” 

The  committee  cites  the  rejection  of  a 
community  action  program  in  northern 
Wisconsin  because  the  population  of  the 
county  was  only  30,000  and  the  initial 
insistence  of  OEO  that  all  of  Los  Angeles 
County  in  California  be  served  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  community  action  group.  Subse¬ 
quently,  this  decision  was  changed  to 
permit  any  Los  Angeles  County  munici¬ 
pality  with  a  population  of  100,000  or 
groups  of  municipalities  and  contiguous 
areas  with  a  combined  population  of 
100,000  to  establish  their  own  community 
action  agency. 

In  States  with  thinly  scattered  popula¬ 
tion,  the  problems  of  poverty  among  the 
elderly  and  the  rural  poor  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deal  with  on  a  mass  basis.  No 
doubt  the  per  person  cost  will  rise  in 
programs  undertaken  in  such  areas. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  administrators  tend 
to  resist  them,  because  there  has,  after 
all,  been  considerable  unfair  criticism  of 
some  poverty  programs  as  costing  large 
amounts  per  person  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  area  of 
the  poverty  program  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  This  is  the  participation  of 
rural  areas  in  the  whole  program.  In 
fact,  one  section  of  our  report  from  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  deals  with 
rural  poverty,  for  it  was  our  feeling  that 
it  requires  increased  emphasis. 

Our  report  states  on  page  18 : 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  in  rural  areas, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  implemented. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  felt  it  had 
not  been  adequately  implemented  was  in 
the  recruitment  of  people  to  serve  as 
VISTA  volunteers  or  in  other  programs 
in  rural  areas.  I  regret  that  language 
intended  to  go  into  the  committee  report 
on  this  matter  was  inadvertently  omitted, 
for  many  of  us  made  it  clear  that  people 
being  sent  into  rural  areas,  having  no 
background  or  knowledge  or  understand¬ 
ing  of  rural  life,  were  in  some  cases  doing 
more  harm  than  good  to  VISTA  and 
other  poverty  programs.  We  called  upon 
the  OEO  to  be  more  diligent,  first,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  people  out  of  rural  communities, 
and  secondly,  in  assigning  them  to  pro¬ 
grams  in  rural  areas. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that — 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  Nation’s  rural  poor, 
though  comprising  43  percent  of  the  total 
poverty  population,  received  only  15.5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  community  action  funds.  This 
allocation  is  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  rural  poverty,  and  falls  far 
short  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  CAP 
funds. 


In  pursuit  of  this  finding,  the  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  an  amendment  to  section  211 
of  the  act,  requiring  the  director  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with  independent¬ 
ly  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  establish 
community  action  agencies.  Another 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  funding  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  where  the  Director  determines 
that  an  independently  funded  program 
may  help  ease  conflict  or  provide  more 
operating  efficiency  or  be  more  economi¬ 
cal. 

Poverty  is  more  dramatic  in  the  big 
city  ghetto,  particularly  where  Negro 
Americans  are  literally  confined  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  circumstances  that 
must  be  overcome  not  only  through  the 
war  on  poverty,  but  through  our  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  our  health  programs,  our 
housing  programs,  our  manpower  train¬ 
ing  programs,  and  others  that  have  been 
or  will  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  this 
year. 

But  the  big  city  poverty  is  not  the  only 
poverty.  Because  the  people  affected  are 
not  massed  together,  their  problems  are 
more  difficult  to  treat,  more  difficult  even 
to  define,  and  probably  more  expensive  to 
correct. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  cutting  back  the 
war  on  poverty.  If  this  is  going  to  be 
more  than  a  demonstration  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  it  must  go  into  the  backwoods  and 
small  towns,  because  that  is  where  pov¬ 
erty  is,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  big  cities. 

Although  in  some  ways  it  is  the  hardest 
form  of  poverty  to  get  at,  in  some  ways 
it  can  also  produce  the  best  results.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  most  successful  and 
most  popular  of  all  poverty  programs  in 
Oregon  is  Green  Thumb.  It  is  very 
modest;  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  was  initiated  in  Arkansas, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota.  It 
has  high  visibility  because  these  elderly 
men  plant  and  care  for  .trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  along  highways.  Green  Thumb 
is  authorized  under  the  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment  of  last  year,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  in  the  Senate  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re¬ 
marks  pages  46  through  50  of  the  Aging 
Committee  report  which  summarizes  the 
first-year  cost  of  Green  Thumb  in  the 
four  States  in  which  it  began. 

Since  the  materials  in  that  report  were 
assembled,  I  have  heard  both  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Commission  about  Green 
Thumb.  In  a  letter  to  the  Utah  State 
director  of  highways,  the  Oregon  Direc¬ 
tor,  Forrest  Cooper,  wrote  on  May  25, 
1966: 

Yes,  we  have  participated  in  Green  Thumb 
and,  while  we  had  somewhat  the  same  mis¬ 
givings  as  you,  the  program  has  so  far  been 
successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  “elderly 
poor”  as  you  describe  them  are  good  workers. 
They  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  way  at  $1.50  an  hour  by  contributing 
to  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  Perhaps  I  can 
better  explain  our  enthusiasm  by  briefly  out¬ 
lining  our  program: 

(1)  A  great  deal  of  the  success  is  a  result 
of  careful  selection  of  candidates.  The  men 
are  healthy  (a  physical  examination  is  re¬ 


quired).  They  are  men  who  are  farmer- 
oriented.  They  are  over  55  years  of  age. 

(2)  They  are  formed  into  groups  of  six 
men  plus  one  foreman.  The  work  assigned 
to  them  is  detailed  by  the  local  District 
Maintenance  Superintendent  who  is  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  concerning  the  needs  of 
his  territory. 

(3)  The  entire  salaries  of  these  men  are 
paid  by  Green  Thumb  and  we  keep  no  rec¬ 
ords  or  have  anything  to  do  with  this  phase. 
We  supply  materials  (plants,  fertilizers,  etc.) 
and  large  equipment.  The  Green  Thumb 
supplies  small  equipment  (hand  tools,  etc.). 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  agreement  we 
have  executed  with  Green  Thumb.  Please 
note  that  we  require  certain  liability  insur¬ 
ance. 

These  men  do  planting,  weeding,  brushing, 
fertilizing  and  generally  any  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  required  to  promote  botanical  beauti¬ 
fication. 

We  now  have  90  men  working  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  increase 
to  about  140  men  after  July  of  this  year. 
With  our  large  landscape  investment  in 
western  Oregon,  we  would  have  been  in  a 
bad  way  maintenancewise  without  the  help 
of  these  men.  I  can  definitely  say  that  the 
program  is  successful  in  Oregon  and  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  you. 

Forrest  Cooper, 

State  Highway  Engineer. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  June  21,  Mr. 
Cooper  wrote  me  directly,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  outcome  of  your 
efforts  to  establish  a  “Green  Thumb”  pro¬ 
gram  in  Oregon. 

The  project  has  been  under  way  long 
enough  that  we  can  now  make  evaluation 
as  to  the  benefits.  It  has  been  a  success  far 
beyond  our  hopes.  We  have  approximately 
100  elderly  farmers  doing  valuable  main¬ 
tenance  work  on  our  roadside  plantings  at 
virtually  no  direct  cost  to  the  State. 

I  express  appreciation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  to  you  for  getting  this 
program  under  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Forrest  Cooper, 

State  Highway  Engineer. 

While  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  poverty  program  derives  from  highly 
publicized  accounts  of  misbehavior 
among  the  many  thousands  of  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  Jobs  Corps,  much 
satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  one  very  small  and  limited 
project  for  the  elderly.  These  are  men 
scraping  by  on  meager  pensions  or  wel¬ 
fare.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  Oregon 
program  have  gone  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  have  gone  on  the 
poverty  payroll;  but  they  are  doing  a  job, 
too,  and  getting  paid  for  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  next  year, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
give  more  attention  and  devote  more  of 
its  efforts  to  expanding  Green  Thumb 
and  other  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
the  rural  poor. 

It  should  not  do  that  by  cutting  back 
on  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  cities.  This 
is  why  I  shall  oppose  any  large  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  following  material  on  the 
Nelson  amendment  project  dealing  with 
the  elderly  and  the  Green  Thumb  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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III.  Nelson  Amendment  Projects 

Nelson  amendment  projects  are  designed 
for  all  age  categories.  However,  they  may  be 
developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  the  elderly  poor  especially  fit  the 
eligibility  requirements  as  stated  by  law  (sec. 
205  (d) )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended. 

Those  selected  to  participate  in  Nelson 
amendment  projects  as  workers  must — 

Be  chronically  unemployed; 

Have  no  reasonaable  prospects  for  full¬ 
time  employment; 

Be  unable  to  secure  either  appropriate  em¬ 
ployment  or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  guidelines 5  for 
Nelson  amendment  projects. 

Operation  Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  the  first 
project  funded  under  the  Nelson  amendment 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
This  program  will  employ  the  elderly  poor 
in  the  four  States  of  Arkansas,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  and  Minnesota  on  highway  beautifi¬ 
cation  projects  and  will  retrain  older  farmers 
in  gardening,  landscaping,  and  nursery  work. 

Under  the  grant  of  $768,142,  there  will  be 
280  older  persons  employed  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  hour  working  on  an  average  of  3  days 
per  week.  The  projects  are  designed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments,  who  furnish  planting  and  heavy 
equipment.  All  projects  are  in  addition  to 
the  planned  expenditures  for  highway  beau¬ 
tification,  and  all  projects  are  on  highways 
for  which  no  other  Federal  funds  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Attached  is  (1)  a  copy  of  the  title  page  of 
the  grant5  (2)  a  copy  of  the  official  budget 
breakdown  by  categories,  (3)  a  copy  of  direct 
cost  per  trainee  by  States,  (4)  a  copy  of 
special  conditions  required  by  OEO,5  (5)  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  of  October  26,  1965, 
outlining  the  costs  of  transportation,  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem  for  an  effective  rural  program, 
(6)  a  copy  of  labor  standards  for  Project 
Green  Thumb,  (7)  copies  of  pertinent  cor¬ 
respondence  indicating  acceptance  of  the 
project  by  appropriate  State  personnel 6  and 
(8)  a  copy  of  a  progress  report  of  February 
23,  1966,  prepared  by  Dr.  Blue  Carstenson, 
project  director. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Approved  budget  for  community  action 
program 

Name  of  grantee:  Green  Thumb,  Inc. 

Component  title:  Project  Green  Thumb. 

Grant  period:  Effective  date  to  December 
30, 1966. 


Cost  category 

Requested 

amount 

Approved 

amount 

1.  Personnel.  _ _ _ 

2.  Consultants  and  contract 

services . . 

$597, 294 

$597, 294 

3.  Travel _ 

93,  090 

93, 090 

4.  Space  costs  and  rentals _ 

10,482 

10,482 

5.  Consumable  supplies _ 

6.  Rental  lease  or  purchase 

18,  472 

18, 472 

of  equipment  . 

10,532 

10,532 

7.  Other  costs . . 

721, 810 

721, 810 

Total  cost  of  component. 

1,451,680 

1,451,680 

Non-Federal  Share- 
Federal  grant  under 

683,538 

683,538 

title  H-A _ 

768, 142 

768, 142 

Federal  funds — Continued 


Cost  per  trainee  by  State 


Arkan¬ 

sas 

Oregon 

New 

Jersey 

Min¬ 

nesota 

Indirect  cost- 
administra¬ 
tion: 

State . . 

National . - 

Plantings- . 

$487.  00 
198.00 
143.00 

$420.00 

198.00 

143.00 

$428. 00 
198.00 
143.00 

$611. 00 
198.00 
172.00 

Totals: 

llirect  cost . 

Indirect . 

1, 819.  50 
679.  50 

2, 131.60 
612.  50 

1,933.50 

620.50 

1, 979. 50 
732. 50 

Total _ 

2,  499.  00 

2, 744. 00 

2, 554. 00 

2, 712. 00 

Kecapitulation — averages: 

W  age  to  trainee . . $1,500 

Fringe  benefits  to  trainee _ _ 395 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  trainee _  28 

Administration: 

National. . 198 

State . 462 

Plantings . .  .  150 


Total  per  trainee . . .  2, 733 


October  16,  1965. 

Memorandum. 

To:  Dr.  Robert  McCan. 

From:  Blue  Carstenson. 

Subject:  Green  Thumb  project. 

As  Sandy  Kravitz  suggested  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  substantial  savings  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  pool  driving.  While  our  insur¬ 
ance  people  indicate  that  the  difference  in 
insurance  costs  would  be  less  than  $100  in 
switching  from  individual  to  group  riding 
because  of  changes  in  the  category  of  insur¬ 
ance,  $28,620,  can  be  saved  by  switching  to 
groop  or  pool  riding  in  the  three  States. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying  detailed 
chart,  we  calculated  the  size  of  the  county, 
dividing  the  county  into  two  parts.  The 
teams  will  be  recruited  from  and  will  work 
primarily  in  a  half  county  area.  Two  of 
the  crew  members  (one  will  be  the  foreman) 
will  drive  their  cars  or  pick-up  trucks  and 
will  pick  up  the  trainees  at  various  points 
in  the  county  and  will  drive  to  the  place  of 
work.  The  foreman  will  also  have  to  drive 
the  length  of  the  project  to  supervise  the 
trainees. 

In  consultation  with  our  State  presidents 
and  using  the  Rand  McNally  Atlas,  1965,  we 
calculated  that  an  average  of  four  times  the 
radius  of  the  half  county  would  be  required 
for  travel  for  each  car  or  truck.  Because  of 
group  travel  we  calculated  at  10  cents  a  mile 
which  produced  the  following  results: 


Previously 
submitted 
based  on 

40  miles 
per  trainee 
at  8  cents 

New  group 
travel  plan, 

2  cars  at 

10  cents 

Amount 

now 

requested 

Minnesota _ 

$27, 300 

$17, 040 

$17,  040 

New  Jersey-. 

27, 300 

11,520 

n,  520 

Oregon . 

27, 300 

24, 720 

24.  720 

Arkansas _ 

1  9,  000 

10,320 

9,  000 

Total... 

90,900 

63,600 

62,  280 

1  In  the  case  of  Arkansas,  they  had  planned  to  pay 
some  member  of  the  crew  $6  a  day  for  the  use  of  his 
pickup  truck  to  transport  the  crewmembers,  etc.  be¬ 
cause  Arkansas  counties  are  about  half  the  size  of  the 
average  counties,  this  was  and  will  continue  to  bo  feasible 
for  Arkansas. 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  will  attempt  in  every 
possible  way  to  cut  costs  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  1-year  project.  This  will  be  done 
by  attempting  to  obtain  gifts  of  plantings, 
equipment,  and  talent  by  various  State  and 
local  agencies,  voluntary  groups,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  Every  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  cut  the  costs  of  insurance  while 
maintaining  adequate  protection. 

Such  additional  moneys  saved  will  be  used 
to  increase  the  number  of  worker-trainees. 

Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  will  apply  for  an  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  tax  exemption  within 
30  days. 

No  funds  for  plantings  will  be  released  to 
the  State  project  for  expenditure  until  the 
State  project  director  forwards  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Green  Thumb  director  documentation 
by  tire  State  highway  department  of  the 
amount  which  the  State  has  spent  in  regard 
to  the  project.  The  national  director  then 
will  authorize  release  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  documented  to  that  State  earmarked 
for  plantings. 

The  State  highway  department  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  state  that  sites  selected  for  high¬ 
way  beautification  will  be  locations  where 
there  is  no  duplication  of  funds  from  other 
Federal  or  State  sources,  and  is  an  additional 
effort  beyond  what  was  planned  for  this  year 
by  the  State  highway  department. 

There  were  no  funded  community  action 
programs  in  any  of  the  Green  Thumb  areas 
prior  to  the  application,  however,  Green 
Thumb  will  cooperate  with  any  community 
action  program  agencies  which  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  or  funded  in  these  areas,  especially  in 
the  recruitment  of  worker-trainees.  How¬ 
ever,  recruitment  shall  not  be  limited  to 
community  action  programs.  State  employ¬ 
ment  services  will  be  used  in  every  instance. 


Revised  Green  Thumb  trainee  travel  cost 


Approximate 
size  of  county 
in  miles 

Radius  for 
Vi  county 
In  miles 

Miles  per 
team,  2  cars 
a  day  (8X 
radius) 

Miles  per 
team  per 
year 

Cost  per 
team  per 
year  at  10 
cents  a  mile 

Cost  per 
county  per 
year 

Minnesota: 

Otter  Trail . . 

20  by  55  miles 

30  by  50  miles... 
18  by  30  miles... 
25  by  40  miles... 
40  by  45  miles... 

14 

112 

16,800 
18,  000 

$1,680 

1,800 

1,080 

1,560 

2,400 

$3, 360 
3, 600 
2,160 
3,120 
4,800 

Becker . __ . 

15 

120 

Walden . 

9 

72 

10,800 

15,600 

24,000 

Todd.... . 

13 

104 

Beltrami _ _ _ 

20 

160 

Total _ _ _ 

17,040 

New  Jersey: 

Burlington . . . 

20  by  40  miles... 
20  by  25  miles. . 
20  by  30  miles  . 
...  .do  . 

10 

80 

12,000 

15,600 

12,000 

12,000 

6,000 

1,200 

1, 560 

2,  400 

3,  120 
2,  400 
2,400 
1,200 

Gloucester . . 

13 

104 

Mercer. . . . . 

10 

80 

1,200 

Hunterdon . . . 

10 

80 

MOO 

600 

Camden . . 

10  by  20  miles  .. 

6 

40 

Total  -  . . . 

1 1, 520 

Oregon: 

60  by  90  miles  . 
35  by  66  miles. __ 
25  by  60  miles... 
20 by  30 miles. .. 
40  by  60  miles ... 
20  by  30  miles ... 

30 

240 

36,000 

21,600 

18,000 

12,000 

24,000 

12,000 

3, 600 
2, 160 
1,800 
1,200 
2,  400 

7, 200 

18 

144 

4  320 

16 

120 

3|  600 
_>,  400 

Polk  . 

10 

80 

20 

160 

4.  800 

10 

80 

1,200 

2,  400 

Total  - _ _ 

24,  720 

— 

Federal  funds 


Cost  per  trainee  by  State 


Arkan¬ 

sas 

Oregon 

New 

Jersey 

Min¬ 

nesota 

Direct  cost: 

Wages _ 

Fringe  bene¬ 
fits . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Subtotal . 

$1, 643.  00 

249.00 

27.50 

$1,543.00 

661.00 

27.60 

$1, 643. 00 

363.00 

27.50 

$1,643.00 

409.00 

27.50 

1,819.50 

2, 131.50 

1, 933. 60 

1,979.50 

'  In  committee  files. 
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Revised  Green  Thumb  trainee  travel  cost— Continued 


Approximate 
size  of  county 
in  miles 

Radius  for 
Yi  county 
in  miles 

Miles  per 
team,  2  cars 
a  day  (8X 
radius) 

Miles  per 
team  per 
year 

Cost  per 
team  per 
year  at  10 
cents  a  mile 

Cost  per 
county  per 
year 

Arkansas: 

20  by  20  miles... 

5 

40 

0,000 

$600 

$1,200 

5 

40 

6,000 

600 

1,200 

25  by  30  miles. .. 

13 

104 

15,  000 

1,  560 
1,320 

3, 120 
2,640 
2, 160 

22  by  30  miles... 

11 

88 

13, 200 

15  by  35  miles— 

9 

72 

10,800 

1,080 

10,320 

LABOR  STANDARDS  FOR  PROJECT  GREEN  THUMB 

(1)  Protection  of  employment  opportu¬ 
nities. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to 
provide  new  or  additional  job  opportunities 
•without  displacing  already  employed  work¬ 
ers  or  impairing  job  opportunities  that  would 
ot^herwice  be  available.  Green  Thumb  proj¬ 
ect  cannot  (a)  result  in  displacement  of 
workers  already  employed,  (b)  result  in 
a  reduction  of  employment  opportunities 
normally  available,  and  (c)  result  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  employment  or  labor  costs  nor¬ 
mally  utilized  by  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments. 

(2)  Wages. — Worker  trainees  will  be  paid 
wages  equal  to  the  State  or  Federal  minimum 
wage  or  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  county  for 
this  type  of  part-time  work  of  highway 
beautification.  No  funds  will  be  released 
to  the  State  projects  by  Green  Thumb  until 
documentation  has  been  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  local  prevailing  wage. 

(3)  Hours. — The  regular  workweek  for  the 
State  staff  will  be  40  hours  per  week.  The 
normal  workweek  for  worker-trainees  will 
be  24  hours  per  week.  The  normal  day  will 
be  8  hours  per  day.  Any  work  in  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week  or  8  hours  per  day  for 
workers  will  require  statements  as  to  why 
it  was  necessary  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  and  where  it  was  also  required  for 
other  employees. 

(4)  Workmen’s  compensation. — Workmen’s 
compensation  protection  must  be  provided 
for  all  workers  and  funds  for  employment 
of  worker-trainees  will  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  project  until  workmen’s 
compensation  is  provided. 

(5)  Employment  conditions. — (a)  All  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  covered  by  social  security 
and  general  liability  insurance.  They  will 
not  be  covered  by  unemployment  insurance 
coverage,  because  of  (1)  the  nature  of  the 
project,  (2)  the  definite  time  limitation  of 
the  project  (1  years),  and  (2)  it  is  classified 
as  a  work  training  experience. 

(b)  The  State  project  director  (and  by 
delegation  the  State  field  supervisor)  is  the 
only  person  who  has  the  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  workers  or  apply  discipline;  how¬ 
ever,  the  working  foreman  will  take  direction 
either  from  the  State  director  or  his  field 
supervisor. 

Worker-trainees  will  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  good  work  standards  similar  to  those 
of  the  State  highway  department. 

Worker-trainees  will  be  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  the  working  foreman. 
In  matters  of  personnel,  training,  work  in¬ 
struction,  and  administration,  the  foreman 
will  take  direction  either  from  the  State 
director  or  his  field  supervisor.  The  working 
foreman  will  also  take  direction  concerning 
work  instructions  from  the  State  highway 
supervisory  personnel. 

State  highway  department  will  also  assist 
in  establishing  local  health  and  safety  stand¬ 
ards,  in  addition  to  those  established  by  Na¬ 
tional  Green  Thumb  (as  adapted  from  title 
V  projects  under  the  Economy  Opportunity 
Act).  (See  below.) 

(c)  Employees  may  appeal  grievances  to 
the  State  project  director  or  to  a  grievance 
subcommittee  of  the  State  advisory  commit¬ 
tee.  These  in  turn  may  be  appealed  to  the 


national  project  director  and  the  Grievance 
Subcommittee  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee. 

(d)  The  State  project  director,  the  State 
Farmers  Union  offices,  along  with  the  State 
employment  service  and  other  State  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  project  will  aid  worker- 
trainees  in  seeking  further  employment. 
Part  of  the  training  program  will  be  devoted 
to  postproject  employment.  The  State  farm¬ 
ers  union,  as  a  part  of  its  responsibility,  will 
assist  workers  in  finding  employment  or  other 
aid.  The  State  Farmers  Union  president  or 
staff  and  the  Green  Thumb  project  director 
will  meet  with  those  individual  trainees  who 
wish  to  work  out  plans  for  continued  em¬ 
ployment.  The  State  Farmers  Union  will  cir¬ 
culate  to  prospective  employers  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  trainees.  The  State 
farmers  union  will  also  make  arrangements 
for  discussions  with  financial  institutions 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  of¬ 
ficials,  etc.,  for  those  wishing  to  start  nursery 
or  gardening  businesses.  The  State  office  will 
also  maintain  relationship  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  labor  union  to  assist  in  continued 
employment  for  these  workers. 

February  23.  1966. 

Memorandum 

To:  All  Green  Thumb  project  staff. 

From;  Blue  Carstenson. 

Subject :  Progress  report. 

Jim  Johnson,  project  coordinator  for 
Arkansas,  reports  that  the  worker-trainees 
are  now  at  work  in  Cleveland  County  as  of 
today.  Last  Wednesday  the  crews  went  to 
work  in  Pike  County,  Ark.  Red  Johnson  re¬ 
ported  that  their  average  age  was  much  older 
than  anticipated — about  71  years  of  age. 
They  had  to  provide  more  medical  examina¬ 
tions  than  anticipated  because  of  bad  hearts 
and  hernias  discovered  in  the  health  exam¬ 
inations.  The  average  income  of  the  worker- 
trainee  hired  was  about  $700  a  year.  The 
reduced  income  ceiling  set  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  causing  the  re¬ 
jection  of  many  more  trying  to  get  along  on 
social  security.  However,  Jim  indicates  that 
they  could  hire  double  the  number  allowed 
if  they  had  more  money.  After  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  on  insurance,  they  were  able  to  get 
their  workmen's  compensation. 

I  traveled  to  Minnesota  and  Oregon  last 
week.  Percy  Hagen  was  hired  as  the  State 
director  in  Minnesota.  He  has  set  up  offices 
in  Wadena  and  is  working  with  the  Otter- 
tail  Community  Action  Council.  He  says 
he  has  free  space  offered  in  Wadena  for  class¬ 
rooms.  He  has  been  on  the  job  less  than  a 
week  and  every  day  was  well  below  zero. 
He  hopes  that  everything  will  be  set  to  go  by 
mid-March. 

Russ  Steen  has  tentatively  selected  his  first 
10  worker-trainees.  Their  average  age  was 
about  69.  He  has  hired  part-time  staffers  for 
3  weeks  to  help  him  do  recruiting — Clinton 
Byers,  Vern  Mohler,  and  Bob  Elkins.  The 
office  is  functioning.  Meetings  with  the 
highway  commissioner  and  his  staff,  the 
State  OEO  director,  and  TAP  committees  and 
the  employment  service  have  been  most 
effective. 

Hank  Wilcox  and  Sam  Lipetz  are  meeting 
with  local  extension  and  Farmers  Home  rep- 
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resentatives  on  a  recruitment  drive  which 
starts  next  week.  They  have  opened  offices 
in  the  same  building  as  the  State  OEO  office. 
They  expect  to  have  things  in  operation  by 
the  middle  of  March.  The  earlier  attack  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  New  Jersey  has  now  been 
turned  into  a  public  relations  and  organiza¬ 
tional  advantage.  The  Extension  Service  is 
giving  us  real  help. 

The  prevailing  wage  has  been  set  by  the 
State  labor  departments  (in  writing)  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Arkansas,  $1.25;  Minnesota,  $1.50  (ten¬ 
tatively);  Oregon,  $1.50;  and  New  Jersey, 
$1.50. 

The  safety  hats  are  being  shipped  to  you 
and  are  on  the  way.  We  will  provide  you 
with  a  Green  Thumb  stencil  for  the  hats  and 
vests  which  can  be  applied  at  class  sessions. 
The  vests  will  be  shipped  in  about  9  days. 

Additional  Green  Thumb  projects  are  being 
actively  worked  upon  in  Wisconsin  and  we 
hope  that  the  earlier  applications  for  Iowa 
and  Indiana  can  proceed  shortly. 

The  first  national  training  session  will  be 
held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  15,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  at  the  National 
Farmers  Union  headquarters.  On  board  for 
presentations  to  worker-trainees  will  be  Dr. 
Robert  McCan,  the  national  OEO  representa¬ 
tive  who  has  worked  with  us  on  developing 
Green  Thumb,  Sidney  Spector,  Director  of 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  plus  presentations  by  Russ  Steen  and 
Hank  Wilcox  and  appearances  by  Jim  Patton, 
Tony  Dechant,  and  Walter  Hasty. 

We  will  be  housed  at  the  Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel,  17th  and  Broadway,  starting  Thursday 
evening,  March  11, 1966. 

We  realize  that  this  may  change  starting 
schedules  in  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota  but 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  hold  this  session  at 
the  same  time  as  our  national  convention  to 
save  staff  time  and  travel.  The  Green 
Thumb  Executive  Board  will  meet  on  either 
the  16th  or  17th  of  March.  The  national 
advisory  committee  will  meet  on  Sunday,  the 
13th,  at  the  NFU  headquarters  at  3  p.m. 
This  will  Include  representatives  of  the 
worker-trainees  and  chairman  of  the  State 
TAP  committees  (excluding  New  Jersey  for 
this  time) .  The  next  Green  Thumb  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

As  soon  as  you  have  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  coverage  and  a  State  prevailing  wage, 
we  can  release  your  additional  funds  for 
employing  worker-trainees.  See  you  In 
Denver. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  el¬ 
derly  too  have  a  great  stake  in  this  bill. 
For  their  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  cut  the  au¬ 
thorizations  in  this  bill  but  vote  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  full  amounts  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  amendment  No.  947,  which  I 
call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  947) ,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

“PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

“Sec.  26.  Clause  (3)  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
does  not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  that 
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this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  area 
designated  under  section  401(a)  (4);  and’.” 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  amendment. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  be  included  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
a  situation  that  arises  in  my  State  where 
we  have  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  and 
Indian  reservations. 

Section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  as  it 
now  reads  puts  a  limitation  of  1,000,  pop- 
ulationwise,  on  Indian  tribes  and  col¬ 
onies. 

I  did  not  realize  the  difficulty  this  pro¬ 
vision  created  in  my  own  State  until  it 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  planning  board  of  that  State. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Paiute  Indian 
Tribe,  in  Nevada,  which  is  attempting  to 
develop  the  Pyramid  Lake  had  not  been 
cleared  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

In  the  meantime,  the  law  which  I  am 
seeking  to  amend,  was  passed,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  1,000  population  limitation. 
The  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe  cannot 
meet  this  population  limitation  require¬ 
ment,  because  at  the  last  census  it  had 
only  399  members. 

They  are  very  anxious  to  be  brought 
under  the  purview  of  the  law,  because 
they  had  arranged  this  originally  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency.  The 
application  had  been  cleared.  However, 
they  do  not  qualify  under  the  limitation 
of  population. 

I  have  found,  in  checking  the  tribes 
in  my  State,  that  there  is  no  tribe  that 
has  as  many  residents  on  the  actual  res¬ 
ervation  that  is  required  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  The  populations  vary  in  size 
from  59  to  817. 

These  people  are  badly  in  need  of  help 
under  this  particular  legislation.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  qualify  them. 
It  must  be  checked  and  approved  both 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  before 
they  qualify.  This  should  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  safeguard. 

I  have  talked  the  amendment  over  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  members  of 
the  committee  as  well.  I  am  advised  they 
have  no  particular  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  Mr. 
Fannin  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  add  his 
name  to  the  amendment,  because  I  am 
certain  there  are  tribes  in  his  State  who 
are  likewise  affected.  I  ask  that  his  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  legislation  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  sought  to  be  amended  is 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De¬ 


velopment  Act.  We  have  attempted,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  to  make  the  act  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  people  within  communities. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing 
this  matter  with  both  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  Those  of 
us  who  worked  on  the  basic  legislation 
within  the  Public  Works  Committee,  are 
concerned  that  the  act  will  actually  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  that  is 
the  end  contemplated  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
this  side  have  looked  the  amendment 
over.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  is  for  it.  We  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it. 

Since  it  is  a  matter  of  first  impression 
for  us,  that  if  something  develops  in  the 
conference  that  bears  upon  it,  we  ask 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  if  any  basic, 
substantive  questions  arise. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  the  caveat 
the  Senator  from  New  York  raises.  I 
think  it  is  a  proper  one,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  proceed  with  that  understand¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  have  just  1  minute  to  clarify  the 
record. 

This  amendment  applies,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  tries  to  correct  an  unfortunate 
and  perhaps  unworkable  limitation  on 
the  benefits  which  can  be  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Indian  tribes,  in  instances  where 
the  tribe  is  less  than  1,000  strong.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  majority  and 
minority  counsel.  Accordingly,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  (S.  3164)  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion  here  that  I  was 
not  able  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wished  to  offer. 
It  occurs  to  me  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  the  third  reading,  we  ought 


to  have  a  short  quorum  call.  Is  that 
agreeable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  recall  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  germane  under 
the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
already  had  the  third  reading.  That 
procedure  would  require  unanimous  con¬ 
sent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  \was  going  to  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  right,  suppose  we 
have  a  short  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  accordingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  without  objection,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  there  is  a  technical 
deficiency  in  the  bill  with  which  we 
should  not  go  to  conference  with.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Dirksen  amendment  merely 
dealt  with  the  total  money  figure,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  in 
proper  legal  and  legislative  shape,  to  put 
into  it  a  technical  amendment,  without 
which  the  bill  is  imperfect. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  third  reading  be 
vacated,  in  order  that  I  may  represent 
this  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  we  have  only  one 
copy,  and  since  it  is  short,  I  will  read  it. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  beginning  at  line  24,  strike 
everything  up  to  and  including  line  3  on 
page  19  and  substitute  therefor  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘‘exceed  $568,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  I  of  such  Act;  $944,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of”. 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  ‘‘$160,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$100,000,000”. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
bring  the  total  of  the  authorizations  in 
the  bill  to  the  amount  which  the  Senate 
fixed  when  it  adopted  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  ask  the 
Senator  how  the  figures  that  make  up 
those  components  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment  compare  with  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  total  is  identical 
with  the  budget  figure  of  the  President. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amount  on  title  n, 
which  has  been  in  controversy  all  day 
long,  is  identical  with  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President. 

I  have  here  a  sheet,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
which  gives  the  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  figures  which  total  the  $1.75  billion 
which  the  Dirksen  amendment  requires. 

There  is  one  change  made.  Title  V, 
which  is  the  work  experience  title,  has 
been  decreased  by  a  total  of  $60  million, 
which  has  been  added  to  title  I  for  the 
purpose  of  refurbishing  and  keeping  alive 
the  programs  there. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  does  not  affect  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
earlier,  providing  that  a  third  of  these 
funds  will  be  set  apart? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  of  the  component  items  that  makes 
up  the  total  is  so  phrased  that  it  says 
“not  to  exceed  x  dollars  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended,”  for  that  title  or  that  part  of 
the  title.  There  is  ample  flexibility,  even 
administratively,  to  modify  this.  We 
had  some  discussion  about  it,  and  came 
to  that  conclusion.  If  that  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  modify 
those  in  conference  to  make  them  con¬ 
form. 

But,  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
language  in  the  bill,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
that  takes  care  of  it  very  nicely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  my  friend  from  Illi¬ 
nois  about  a  matter  which  is  strictly 
technical.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  everybody  else  that  the 
bill  is  defective  unless  we  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Senator  is  undoubtedly  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  bill  would  be  legally  defec¬ 
tive  if  we  leave  those  amendments  there, 
unless  there  is  some  transferability 
clause  in  the  bill.  I  assume  there  is. 
Unless  there  is  some  very  elastic  trans¬ 
ferability  clause  in  the  bill,  it  would  be 
very  seriously  defective. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  there  is  a  flexibility 
clause  in  title  II,  which  is  the  controver¬ 
sial  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Between 
titles? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  between  titles. 

Mi-.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
going  ahead  and  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  press 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  One  question.  This 
does  not  exclude  any  programs  now  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  programs  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  would  remain  as  they 
are? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Putting  the  question.] 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  we  reconsider  the 
third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  an 
amendment  which  I  am  respectfully  un¬ 
able  to  agree  to.  I  suggest  that  he  take 
whatever  time  he  needs  to  present  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  946  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  The  amendment  is 
self-explanatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  49,  between  lines  14  and  15,  in¬ 
sert  tbe  following  new  section: 

"prohibition  against  assistance  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  WHO  INCITES  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANY 
SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“Sec.  24.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“  'PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANY 
INDIVIDUAL  WHO  INCITES  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANY 
SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“‘Sec.  618.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services, 
in  any  form,  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who — 

“‘(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  pro¬ 
motion,  encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of, 
a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  community  con¬ 
cerned  or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property 
of  residents  of  such  community;  or 

“  ‘(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any 
other  individual  to  commit  or  perform  any 
act  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

“‘(b)  or  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
designated  as  a  subversive  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.’  ” 
On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  out  “Sec.  24” 
and  substitute  “Sec.  25”. 

On  page  50.  line  7,  strike  out  “Sec.  25”  and 
substitute  “Sec.  26”. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  length  if  it  is  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  clear  on  its  face. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  identical 
form  with  one  exception,  and  that  Is 
with  respect  to  paragraph  (b)  on  page  2. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  strike  paragraph  (b) , 
which  is  very  controversial  indeed,  I 
would  certainly  have  less  objection  to 
his  amendment,  and  he  might  get  a 
couple  of  more  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Before  making 
a  decision  to  do  so,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it  and  take  it  to  conference,  but 
I  do  not  think  my  friends  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  would. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  reasonable  one.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  money  of  our  taxpayers. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  that  any 
of  these  funds  be  expended  in  the  interest 
of  any  individual  who  participates  in, 
promotes,  encourages,  or  incites  riots  or 
disturbances,  or  w’ho  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  designated  as  subversive. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the 
amendment  further  if  it  needs  additional 
discussion,  but  it  seenjs  to  me  that  it  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or¬ 
dered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  before  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered?  I  hope  that  we  would  not  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  before  we  have  a 
short  quorum  call  to  decide  what  the 
leadership  wants  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  take  a  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement  to  vacate  the 
further  action  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  call  is  in  process  at  the  moment,  and 
the  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  say,  with  the  permission  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  that  I  will  yield  myself  5 
minutes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
was  just  referred  to  by  Senator  Byrd  was 
adopted  in  the  House,  but  not  in  the 
same  language.  This  poses  very  serious 
problems  for  all  of  us. 

I  appeal  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  lawyers  to  listen  to  me  now,  because 
a  very  profound  civil  liberties  question  is 
involved.  The  press  has  properly  at¬ 
tacked  the  so-called  riot  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House,  as  a  real 
exercise  of  a  judgment  in  vagaries. 

The  House  amendment  is  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  payments,  as¬ 
sistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  individual  who — 
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(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car¬ 
ries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo¬ 
tion,  encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
means  to  do  is  to  bring  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  over  to  the  Senate  his  language  is 
not  the  same.  He  says  “may  be  used.’’ 
He  does  not  say  “shall  be  used.”  He  says 
“may  be  used.”  That  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  But  in 
presenting  it  to  the  Senate,  he  said  it  is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the  word 
“may”  is  mandatory.  It  can  be  con¬ 
strued  either  way.  He  has  construed  it 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  mandatory, 
the  amendment  would  then  require  a 
trial  by  the  administrator  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  who  is  a  poverty  reci¬ 
pient,  including — because  this  deals  with 
direct  or  indirect  assistance  in  any 
form — any  client  of  a  community  action 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  our  experience 
with  this  subject  in  the  student  loan 
program,  when  we  imposed  a  similar 
condition  with  respect  to  those  who  were 
eligible  to  get  loans,  a  condition  which 
was  violently  objected  to  on  the  floor. 
Many  colleges  did  not  take  the  loans,  and 
we  finally  had  to  recede  from  that  con¬ 
dition.  We  now  have  that  experience  in 
the  case  of  medicare,  with  aged  people 
having  to  fill  out  a  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davit,  to  which  there  is  enormous  objec¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  poverty 
program,  with  the  millions — literally 
millions — of  people  who  are  concerned. 

Either  it  will  not  be  obeyed,  or  it  will 
impose  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
administrator  and  further  demean  those 
who  become  clients  or  beneficiaries  of 
the  poverty  agency.  Especially  is  this 
inappropriate  as  the  acts  referred  to  are 
already  criminal.  It  is  the  normal  tra¬ 
dition  of  our  country  to  punish  a  man 
for  a  crime,  but  a  bill  of  attainder  is  not 
issued  against  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  a  matter  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  there  are  several  “or’s”  here.  Let 
us  take  the  latter  half  of  each  clause.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  just  what 
is  the  meaning  of,  and  of  what  must  one 
be  guilty,  to  “facilitiate  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  civil  disturbance.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suppose  that  if  one 
opens  the  door  or  closes  the  door  of  his 
house  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  a  mob 
which  is  in  the  street,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances,  he  might  be  “facili¬ 
tating”  either  by  harboring  its  members 
or  by  preventing  anybody  from  seeking 
shelter.  I  have  no  idea  what  its  limits 
are. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  says  “facilitate.”  A 
riot  is  one  thing,  but  to  "facilitate  the 
encouragement  of  a  civil  disturbance  in 
violation  of  a  local  law”  is  another. 
What  kind  of  law,  and  what  is  the  civil 
disturbance?  This  amendment  is  not 
confined  to  riots. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  helping 
me  immeasurably. 


I  think  this  is  a  can  of  worms  we  are 
opening,  which  the  House  was  unwise 
enough  to  open.  We  are  going  to  deal 
with  it  in  conference.  This  bill  has  been 
on  the  rack  enough  now.  We  are  going 
to  lock  this  provision  in  if  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  this  is  far  more  encompassing  than 
the  incitement  to  riot? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Senator,  as  a  lawyer,  has  pointed 
out  the  enormous  barn  doors  which  are 
open  in  this  situation  and  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  administrator.  He  may 
never  have  time  to  do  anything  else  but 
make  such  judgments  in  the  literally 
millions  of  cases,  given  this  mandatory 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  just  because  the  House 
could  not  see  the  problem  in  this 
matter — without  any  disrespect — does 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  blind. 

I  think  it  is  demeaning  to  the  poor, 
who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs.  We  would  be  just  blindly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  House. 

I  hope  that  good  sense,  good  judgment 
and  sound  administrative  understanding 
in  the  Senate  will  turn  back  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  means  very  well  and  that  he 
feels  deeply  exercised  about  those  who 
foment  riots.  But  we  are  running  the 
Government,  and  this  Government  does 
not  issue  bills  of  attainder.  If  a  man  has 
committed  a  crime,  he  will  be  punished. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  exercise  of  decent 
and  intelligent  judgment,  the  Senate  will 
turn  down  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  two  individuals  become 
involved  in  fisticuffs,  would  that  be  a 
civil  disturbance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  might  easily 
be  a  civil  disturbance.  It  would  pose  a 
problem  for  the  administrator.  And  if 
one  fellow  held  the  other  chap’s  coat, 
I  think  he  probably  would  be  facilitating 
the  disturbance, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  attempting  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  meaning  of  this  all-sweeping 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  never 
said  a  truer  word  that  in  calling  it  all¬ 
sweeping.  We  are  getting  into  a  can  of 
worms,  and  one  which  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  basic  subject  of  poverty.  Because 
the  House  did  it,  we  are  supposed  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  premises  the 
imposition  of  the  penalty  on  the  basis 
that  a  law  has  been  violated.  Now,  then, 
if  there  is  violation  of  law,  are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  conduct  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  condoned? 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
our  country  today  is  the  absolute  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  we  are  looking  upon 
violation  of  law.  I  just  heard  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  discuss  the  subject, 


and  he  asked  what  type  of  law  was 
meant.  Well,  if  it  is  a  law,  it  is  a  law. 
And  the  law  should  be  obeyed,  whether 
the  person  believes  in  it  or  not. 

So,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
justify  his  position  that  the  violator  of  a 
law,  or  an  organization  that  induces  the 
violation  of  a  law,  should  be  given  aid 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  answers 
to  the  question.  One,  this  says  “viola¬ 
tion  of  a  law.”  It  does  not  require  the 
finding  of  a  court  by  conviction  or  any 
other  judicial  proceeding.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  will  have  to  find  in  each,  case 
whether  or  not  a  local,  Federal,  or  State 
law  has  been  violated. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  in  our  country 
we  do  not  impose  sanctions  under  various 
laws  for  the  violation  of  all  kinds  of  other 
laws.  We  do  not  do  it  with  the  maritime 
industry,  we  do  not  do  it  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry,  we  do  not  do  it  with 
the  airlines,  we  do  not  do  it  with  the 
farmers,  we  do  not  do  it  with  a  host  of 
people  who  benefit  under  other  programs 
of  this  Government.  Why  do  it  with  the 
poor  man,  who  can  least  afford  it?  It  is 
basically  unfair. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  administrative 
monstrosity,  because  it  does  not  require 
a  judicial  finding  or  a  conviction  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  just  says  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  determine  that  a  per¬ 
son  has  or  has  not  violated  some  local 
law,  which  could  be,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  truly  says,  a  fistfight  alterca¬ 
tion  between  two  men. 

The  man  has  not  been  tried  by  a 
magistrate,  but  there  is  a  mandate  to 
the  administrator  of  the  OEO  to  deny 
him  any  participation  in  that  program, 
not  only  directly,  if  he  is  in  the  Job 
Corps,  or  one  of  the  other  programs,  but 
indirectly,  if  he  benefits  from  the  Head¬ 
start  program  or  another  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  up 
until  about  3  years  ago  I  would  have 
agreed  completely  with  everything  he 
said.  But  the  Congress  has  now  passed 
laws  which  put  in  the  agencies  of  this 
country  the  power,  administratively,  if 
they  find  that  any  school  has  an  im¬ 
proper  proportion  of  teachers  as  to  races, 
or  students  as  to  races,  or  hospitals  as  to 
races,  to  deny  them  any  funds  without 
any  legal  action  being  taken  at  all  other 
than  by  administrative  findings. 

I  did  not  believe  it  then,  but  we  have  it 
now  on  a  tremendous  scale,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  sketchier  than  this. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  deny  funds  and  take 
away  from  people  money  to  which  they 
are  otherwise  entitled,  just  as  this  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  away  money  from  people 
who  happen  to  violate  the  laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rioting.  This  is  much  more 
clear.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  denying  funds  to 
school  districts  and  to  hospitals  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  reply. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  was 
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stating  that  this  provision  applied  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  individuals,  rather  than  to  in¬ 
stitutions  or  organizations  that  have 
books  and  representatives,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  single  individual  who  is  the 
beneficiary  under  this  program,  and 
there  are  some  4  million  such  individuals, 
so  that  the  administrator  is  given  a  bur¬ 
den  that  nobody  could  carry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  an  able  lawyer.  The  Senator  is  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  I  have  known  but 
he  undertakes  to  make  that  distinction 
without  their  being  a  real  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  view  of  the  Senator,  but  I  disagree. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  dealing 
with  hospitals  and  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  unbelievable 
multitude  of  individuals  in  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says 
that  there  should  be  a  finding  by  a  court. 
I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  law  in  the 
degree  I  believe  he  is,  findings  of  another 
court  generally  are  not  accepted  as  con¬ 
clusive  of  the  facts  involved  in  a  dispute. 
But  if  he  is  correct  and  he  says  there 
should  be  a  finding  of  court,  what  would 
he  say  if  a  court  in  Mississippi  made  a 
finding?  Does  the  Senator  say  that  that 
should  be  binding  upon  the  Adminis¬ 
trator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  I  did  not  concede  that  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  this  was  the  lack 
of  a  finding  by  the  court.  I  simply 
pointed  out  that  there  was  not  even  that 
much  assistance  to  help  the  Administra¬ 
tor  implement  this  provision. 

In  addition,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  rule  on  recognition  of  collateral 
judgments.  That  is  not  involved  here. 
The  Administrator  would  himself  have  to 
try  every  case.  But  the  provision  would 
be  bad  if  it  had  that  qualification  on  col¬ 
lateral  judgments  because  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  administrative  effort  and  be¬ 
cause  it  runs  so  much  against  the  grain 
of  American  tradition  in  connection  with 
alleged  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
answer  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  answered  that  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  dealing  in  civil  rights 
acts  with  establishments  and  not  with 
millions  of  individuals,  which  is  what  we 
have  here. 

If  this  step  is  taken  here  it  should 
be  taken  in  every  farm  program.  In  all 
fairness  and  decency,  there  should  be  a 
similar  standard  in  every  farm  program. 
I  can  see  smiles  on  the  faces  of  some 
Senators  when  I  make  that  suggestion. 
We  would  not  think  of  it.  There  is  not 


any  more  reason  here  than  in  the  case 
of  the  loans  to  college  students,  on  which 
we  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  the 
hill.  They  had  the  gumption  to  protest. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  poor.  They 
may  have  to  lie  down  and  take  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  wait.  I  was  going  to  propound  a 
question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  had  not  intended  to  get  into  this 
argument  at  all.  I  learned  several  years 
ago  that  when  certain  issues  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  Senate  does  not  operate  at 
all  on  reason,  or  justice,  or  rationality, 
but  purely  on  emotions. 

When  I  heard  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  reply 
that  this  is  for  poor  people  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  the  impoverished  little 
school  districts  in  my  State  where  poor 
children  are  feeling  the  brunt — and  you 
can  say  what  you  will.  They  are  the 
ones.  It  is  not  the  trustees.  It  does 
not  take  from  the  trustees  in  the  school 
district,  or  from  the  teachers,  but  it  hurts 
the  children  of  the  school  district  when 
they  are  denied  funds  purely  on  admin¬ 
istrative  findings  and  in  many  cases  on 
merely  a  hearing. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  halt, 
those  suffering  from  some  dire  disease. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  you  do  not  hurt 
any  poor  person  when  you  deny  funds  to 
a  hospital.  You  do  not  hurt  the  trustees 
of  the  hospital  when  you  withdraw 
funds  from  them  and  threaten  to  close 
their  doors.  Most  of  them  are  in  good 
health  and  able  to  get  a  doctor. 

The  people  who  lose  by  it  are  the  poor, 
more  often  than  not  the  cases  in  the 
hospital  beds,  having  some  public  funds 
of  the  community.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  hurt. 

Talk  to  me  not  about  the  poor  being 
injured  by  this  amendment  and  say  that 
these  so-called  guideline  proposals  that 
take  money  from  the  poor,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  do  not  affect  the  schools. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  here  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  right  in  his  legal  argument 
that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  admin¬ 
istrative  findings  weigh  so  heavily  on 
the  people  of  any  community,  whether 
they  be  poor  or  rich — findings  of  any 
bureaucrat,  whether  it  is  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State.  But  it  is  here. 

In  my  own  State  I  see  the  result  in 
the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  State 
and  the  very  poorest  people  of  the  State. 

If  you  are  going  to  get  it  down  to  a 
measure  or  standard  of  poverty,  that  is 
where  you  will  feel  the  pinch;  it  hurts 
those  suffering  from  some  disease  who 
are  in  a  hospital  that  is  denied  any 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  provision  in  the  laws  that 
we  have  in  the  allocation  of  grants  and 
loans  which  provide  that  before  loans 
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and  grants  can  be  given  there  must  be  a 
judicial  finding  as  distinguished  from  a 
finding  of  a  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  know  of 
no  requirement  for  judicial  findings. 
All  are  done  on  administrative  findings. 

The  only  reason  I  rose  was  because 
the  Senator  from  New  York  stressed  the 
poor  people. 

I  know  something  about  poverty.  I 
lived  in  a  very  poor  area  of  my  State  all 
of  my  life,  and  I  know  that  these  ad¬ 
ministrative  findings  weigh  as  heavily  or 
more  heavily  on  poor  people  than  on 
any  other  under  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  not  particularly  enamoured  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  in 
these  findings'  being  used  so  harshly 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  be  used,  they  should 
be  used  uniformly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
old  adage  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  The  Senate  will  recall  that, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  I  voted  against  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1964,  after  I  was  un¬ 
able,  by  amendment,  to  strike  from  the 
bill  title  VI,  which  I  thought  gave  sweep¬ 
ing  authority  for  administrative  arbi¬ 
trariness,  and  possible  tyranny,  in  with¬ 
holding  funds  which,  as  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  has  stated,  hurts  those  who 
have  committed  no  wrong  and  who  need 
help  the  most. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  because  of 
that,  and  I  do  not  now  propose  to  vote 
for  the  same  principle  of  withholding 
funds  for  an  indefinite  and  obscure  rea¬ 
son,  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  an 
administrative  official. 

The  fact  that  the  other  House  passed 
this  amendment  lends  no  particular  value 
to  it.  It  must  have  been  passed  in  haste. 
If  Senators  will  just  read  the  proposed 
amendment  and  go  beyond  the  word  “in¬ 
citing"  and  the  word  “riot,”  they  will 
find  indefinite  terms  such  as  “facilitating 
the  encouragement  of  a  civil  disturb¬ 
ance.” 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what  it 
means.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to 
withhold  funds  to  relieve  poverty  be¬ 
cause  some  administrative  official  may 
have  determined  that  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  may  have  “facilitated  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  a  civil  disturbance.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ill- 
advised  amendment  that  vests  arbitrary 
authority  upon  Federal  officials  in  a 
field  of  human  relations  that  is  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  local  and  State  authorities. 
Whose  prerogative  or  duty  should  it  be 
to  determine  if  someone  is  guilty  of 
creating  or  “facilitating  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  civil  disturbance  in  violation 
of  local  laws?  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
the  judgment  and  punishment  belongs 
in  local  authorities.  This,  at  least,  is  a 
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doubtful  province  for  Federal  withhold¬ 
ing  of  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  attempting  to 
present  to  the  Senate  an  argument  show¬ 
ing  his  consistency,  but  that  consistency 
does  protect  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
but  does  not  protect  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  advocated  one  system 
with  regard  to  one  class  and  now  ad¬ 
vocates  another  system  with  regard  to 
another  class. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  always  been  consistent.  I  think 
the  principle  involved  in  both  instances 
is  far  more  important  than  my  con¬ 
sistency  or  my  inconsistency,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the  Immod¬ 
esty  of  the  reference.  I  thus  sought  to 
make  a  point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  just  a  moment,  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
that  the  is  one  of  the  few  people  here 
whose  credentials  permit  him  to  make 
the  statement  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  that  encomium  but  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  here  is  wrong.  If  a  man  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  civil  disturbance  and  has  gotten 
into  fisticuffs  or  a  fracas  there  are  local 
laws  on  the  books  to  take  care  of  him. 
Why  should  the  Senate  undei’take  to 
withhold  funds  on  a  poverty  program  for 
such  a  reason  as  that? 

This  amendment  is  not  worthy  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  but 
I  want  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  want  to 
point  out  a  completely  different  reason 
from  the  argument  which  has  just  been 
made. 

In  the  first  place  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  as  a  subsection  (b),  “If 
a  man  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
designated  as  a  suversive  organization 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.”  That,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  administer  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  where  we  are  trying  to  get 
funds  to  people  who  so  desperately  need 
them  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  If  we 
include  that  statement  in  the  bill,  we 
will  be  making  it  impossible  to  adminis¬ 
ter  this  section  of  the  law  on  a  practical 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  out  the  second 
point,  -which  is  that  the  House  bill,  which 
does  not  include  that  subparagraph 
about  the  member  of  any  organization, 
states: 

No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shall  be  used  to  provide  *  *  *. 

That  is  in  the  House  bill.  It  will  be 
in  conference,  and  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  the  conferees  can  change 
the  “shall”  to  a  "may,”  if  it  is  important 


to  the  conferees  to  include  that  section  in 
the  bill.  But  if  we  include  that  subpara¬ 
graph  (b)  now,  it  will  be  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  in  my  opinion  to  administer  it.  The 
battle  will  be  fought  in  the  conference, 
so  why  pass  this  amendment  now'  in  this 
form? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  rea¬ 
sons  so  cogently  stated  by  the  Senator 
f:-om  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  sort  of  neo-McCarthy  measure. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  my  colleague  this  question :  Is  it  cor¬ 
rect  that  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  provides  for 
judicial  review  in  connection  with  some 
of  these  matters? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Provision  for  judicial  review  from  any 
administrative  decision  is  taken  care  of 
under  that  title. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  w'hich  carries 
any  allowance  for  judicial  review? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
an  important  distinction  to  keep  in 
mind. 

Let  me  add  my  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
who  I  think  has  summarized  in  the  best 
possible  way  the  opposition  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  I  am  also  opposed  to 
it.  What  we  have  done  today — really, 
earlier  this  afternoon,  in  which  I  believe 
the  administration  made  a  mistake — is  a 
reaction  to  the  victory  of  Mr.  Maddox  in 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mahoney  in  Maryland,  and 
the  defeat  of  Representative  Morrison 
of  Louisiana,  and  some  other  events  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  political  lives  of  all  of  us 
across  the  United  States  today. 

I  think  the  need  is  acute  for  the 
United  States  to  help  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  help  those  who  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  turned  our  backs 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  those  who  need 
help  so  desperately.  The  pending 
amendment  is  a  further  aspect  of  trying 
to  deal  with  this  so-called  backlash 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  terrible 
mistake 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  thinking  per¬ 
haps,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  germane  under  the 
rule.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact 


that  comparable  language  appears  in 
the  House  bill,  except  for  the  final  sub¬ 
section.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
act  precedent  that  is  in  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matter.  It  could  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  Let  the  Senate 
pass  on  its  germaneness,  and  that  can 
be  done  today.  I  suggest  we  let  it  go  to 
a  vote,  even  though  I  have  doubts  about 
the  germaneness  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  proponents  going  to  be  allowed  to 
say  anything  about  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  lot  said  here  about  this 
amendment. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is 
this:  it  would  provide  that  no  one 
would  get  payment  from  the  fund  if  he 
incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries 
on  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in 
violation  of  law — Federal  law,  State  law, 
or  local  law. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Should  an  administrator  wish  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  to  anyone  who  participated 
in  a  riot  or  encouraged  a  riot,  or  engaged 
in  a  civil  disturbance  in  violation  of  State, 
Federal,  or  local  law. 

This  amendment,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  is  sound  and  will  help  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program. 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  many  peo- 
'ple  have  been  saying  that  a  great  many 
people  engaged  in  these  programs  have 
actually  encouraged  riots. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  wholesome  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  would  have  the  right  to  with¬ 
hold  funds  from  any  individual  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  riot,  or  promoted  one,  or 
engaged  in  any  other  civil  disturbance. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  brought 
out,  there  is  judicial  review,  in  that  any¬ 
one  who  feels  he  is  aggrieved  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  action,  can  appeal.  He  has 
that  review.  So  his  rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  riots  taking  place  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today,  the  Senate  should  be  eager  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

There  should  be  no  reluctance  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  of 
every  Senator  here  to  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

We  have  heard  much  about  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  terminology  along  that  line.  It 
is  said  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
it  will  deprive  somebody  of  civil  liberties. 
Mr.  President,  it  deprives  nobody  of 
civil  liberties.  I  wonder  if  in  recent  years 
we  have  not  attempted  to  place  the 
rights  of  individuals  above  the  rights  of 
society.  Sure,  I  believe  in  personal 
rights.  I  believe  in  genuine  civil  rights, 
but  we  must  put  the  rights  of  society 
above  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

That  is  what  is  being  done  by  this 
amendment — putting  the  rights  of  soci¬ 
ety  first.  If  anyone  creates  a  riot  or  a 
civil  disturbance,  the  administrator  can 
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say  to  him,  “You  are  causing  us  trouble. 
You  will  bring  our  program  in  disrepute. 
Because  of  that,  we  cannot  keep  you  on 
the  payroll  any  longer.” 

That  is  the  practical  effect  of  the 
amendment.  Again,  I  say,  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  Why  should  not  the  admin¬ 
istrator  have  the  right  to  say  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  “You  are  causing  a  civil  dis¬ 
turbance.  You  participated  in  a  riot. 
Therefore  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
you  in  this  program”? 

I  think  to  give  the  administrator  of 
the  program  this  power  would  be  a  fine 
step  for  the  Senate  to  take,  because  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  been  mentioned 
have  gone  too  far. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  to  withhold  funds  from  hospitals 
and  schools  is  a  different  situation.  If 
funds  are  withheld  from  a  hopsital,  a 
whole  group  is  punished;  if  funds  are 
withheld  from  schools,  teachers  and 
schoolchildren  are  being  punished.  Here 
it  is  one  individual. 

If  an  individual  violates  a  State  or 
local  or  Federal  law,  the  Administrator 
will  be  saying  to  him,  “We  cannot  keep 
you  on  the  program.”  If  he  does  not 
pursue  that  course,  the  man’s  rights  are 
not  infringed.  If  he  does  pursue  them 
and  he  feels  that  his  rights  are  infringed, 
he  has  the  right  of  review. 

I  hope  the  Senate  adopts  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
disturbed  over  the  riots.  It  is  going  to 
be  hard  for  a  Senator  to  go  back  home 
or  anywhere  else  and  explain  why  he 
took  a  position  contrary  to  the  public 
good,  because  if  he  does  not  vote  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  that  is  the  position  he 
will  be  taking. 

With  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of  sec¬ 
tion  618  of  the  amendment,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  may  go  to  an  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  any  organization  designated 
as  a  subversive  organization  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Again  I  want  to  ask,  Why  should  any¬ 
one  receive  pay  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  belongs  to  a  sub¬ 
versive  organization?  What  is  a  sub¬ 
versive  organization?  A  subversive  or¬ 
ganization  is  one  that  would  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
A  subversive  organization  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  does  not  believe  in  the  re¬ 
publican  type  of  government  we  have. 
And  if  one  is  a  member  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  if  he  adopts  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  such  organization  by  joining  it, 
then  it  seems  to  me  he  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  receiving  money 
from  that  same  government  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  individual  the  greatest  liberty 
that  has  ever  been  provided  to  any  in¬ 
dividual. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  shall  yield  next  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  but  before  I  do  so,  let  me  say 
a  word. 

I  take  pride  in  having  listened  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  This  is  a  situation 
in  which  we  have  to  keep  our  heads, 
when  those  all  around  us  are  losing 
theirs.  That  is  why  we  are  the  Senate. 
I  speak  with  deep  feeling  that  it  was 


right  for  them  to  speak  in  oposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  deeply  gratified 
that  so  many  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  have  spoken  along  this  line. 

I  yield  now  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  feels  more 
strongly  against  riots  and  the  use  of 
violence  in  order  to  accomplish  civil 
rights  in  America  than  I  do.  Civil  rights 
in  America  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  should  indulge  in 
vandalism,  rioting,  or  any  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  order  to  accomplish  the  nobility 
and  spirit  of  those  rights. 

But  this  amendment  does  not  belong 
in  this  bill.  It  has  no  place  in  this  bill 
because  the  connotation  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  debauches — I  repeat,  debauches — 
the  poverty  program. 

To  leave  the  impression  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  administering  this  law  are 
encouraging  those  who  use  violence  or 
encouraging  any  rioting  is  a  bad  reflec¬ 
tion  not  only  on  the  program  but  on  the 
stature  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  against  it. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  and  the 
time  on  the  amendment  is  consumed,  I 
shall  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table,  because  I  do  not  think  it  belongs 
in  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  men 
who  have  very  strong  feelings,  because 
we  all  do,  but  to  write  it  into  this  bill, 
where  it  has  no  place,  I  repeat  again, 
debauches  a  bill  by  which  we  are  trying 
to  help  the  poor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  might  make  his  motion.  I  do 
not  know  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr. Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  when 
he  says  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  or  its  meaning  would  tend  to  de¬ 
bauch  this  act.  This  amendment  is  very 
much  like  one  which  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  adopted.  It  had  been  offered 
by  a  colleague  of  mine  from  Florida,  who 
comes  from  a  city  which  had  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  with  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  set  up  under  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  colleague  of  mine  was  trying  to 
clean  up  the  program  in  some  ways.  I 
think  what  he  meant  by  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  way  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  enforced,  is  to  insist  that 
clients  under  the  Job  Corps  program, 
who  are  getting  training  at  a  cost  greater 
than  it  would  take  to  send  those  clients 
to  the  most  expensive  university  should 
desist  from  participation  in  riots  and  acts 
of  violence,  and  if  they  do  undertake 
such  activities  they  should  automatically 
lose  their  right  to  continue  to  get  the 
beneficence  of  the  Government  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

It  means  that  members  of  the  Youth 
Corps — and  that  is  another  one  of  the 
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organizations  which  has  been  in  trouble 
and  disrepute — must  have  some  notice 
that  if  they  get  into  that  kind  of  activity 
they  automatically  forfeit  their  right  to 
the  training  which  is  given  them  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Poverty  Act. 

There  are  some  words  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  would  change.  I  would 
change  the  word  “may”  in  line  5,  page  2, 
to  “shall.”  I  think  it  should  be  manda¬ 
tory. 

I  would  strike  out  all  of  line  9,  on  page 
2,  and  the  first  four  words  in  line  10,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  very  prop¬ 
erly  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  because  those  words,  “or  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  incitement,  promotion,  en¬ 
couragement,  or  carrying  on  of,”  are  dif¬ 
ficult  words  to  interpret,  and  I  think 
they  go  too  far. 

That  would  leave  the  amendment 
reading  “incites,  promotes,  encourages, 
or  carries  on  a  riot  or  other  civil  dis¬ 
turbance  in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace.” 

I  cannot  see,  to  save  my  soul,  why  any¬ 
one  should  want  some  of  the  characters 
who  are  clients  of  this  program  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  in  the  Youth  Corps  to 
feel  that  they  can  engage  in  these  riot¬ 
ous  disturbances  and  still  be  proper  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  beneficence  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Because  I  feel  that  way,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
again  how  the  amendment  would  read 
If  his  suggestion  were  accepted  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  strike  the 
word  “may”  and  insert  the  word  “shall” 
in  line  5  of  the  printed  amendment — that 
is  the  fifth  word  in  the  line — and  I  would 
strike  all  of  line  9  and  the  first  four 
words  in  line  10. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  it  read 
then? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Section  1,  which  is 
the  section  that  would  be  changed,  would 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car¬ 
ries  on  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws 
designed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity  concerned. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
generous  government,  trying  to  help 
people  of  the  kind  that  it  is  seeking  to 
help — and  they  have  made  a  great  many 
mistakes  in  their  selections,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  because, 
after  all,  they  are  dealing  with  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  untrained,  uncouth,  drop¬ 
outs,  many  of  them  delinquents,  and 
they  are  bound  to  make  mistakes — when 
those  people  who  have  made  those  mis¬ 
takes  go  further,  and  engage  in  riots 
and  demonstrations  against  the  peace  of 
the  areas  where  they  are  being  trained, 
I  think  the  Administrator  should  be 
directed  by  Congress  to  drop  them  from 
the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  allowed  any  assistant 
to  do  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Amen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  hope  we  are  not  creating 
the  impression  here  that  those  opposing 
this  amendment  are  for  riots,  or  that 
we  are  encouraging  anybody  iii  Federal 
employment  to  be  for  riots. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  conotation 
is  bad,  and  if  Mr.  Shriver  or  anybody 
else  encourages  anybody  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  to  incite  a  riot,  to  use  a  gun  or  a 
knife,  or  engage  in  vandalism,  he  ought 
to  be  fired. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  Why  withhold  funds 
from  anybody  who  does  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  agree  completely  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  have  the  Senate  say 
that  it,  too,  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  clothe  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  this  program  with  a  mandate 
from  Congress  that  we  think  he  does 
have  the  authority,  and  that  we  do  direct 
him,  when  riots  and  demonstrations 
which  are  violent  break  out,  and  when 
his  trainess  take  part  in  them,  to  auto¬ 
matically  cut  them  off. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  modify  the  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  have  not  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
amendment  cannot  be  modified  after  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  is  correct,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
reoffer  it  immediately,  in  a  corrected 
way.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  refuse 
that  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  does  he  interpret  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  mean  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  person  who  had  committed  any 
of  these  prohibited  acts  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  Headstart 
program? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  In  my  opinion,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  if 
he  will  yield  to  me,  may  I  say  that  the 
words  used  here,  even  after  the  amend¬ 
ment  made  by  unanimous  consent,  relate 
to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act  to  provide  payments  or  assistance  or 
services  in  any  form.  A  parent  of  a 
Headstart  child  is  responsible  for  that 
child,  and  for  the  care  and  training  of 
that  child;  therefore,  as  Headstart  would 
take  over  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
that  parent  by  giving  that  child  pre- 
school  training,  those  are  services  which 
may  well  also  go  to  the  parent  and  which, 
in  my  judgment,  may  bring  the  parent 
under  the  provisions  of  this  particular 
section.  That  is  only  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  and  would  not,  I  hope,  be  binding 
in  any  way  with  respect  to  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  would  be  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  shady  character  who  would 
receive  the  punishment  for  what  their 
parent  may  have  done  in  violation  of  the 
law  by  inciting  a  riot  or  doing  any  other 
prohibited  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  my  answer  to  that  question  is 
“Yes,”  and  I  say  that  he  emphasizes  the 
viciousness  of  this  amendment,  because 
there  are  over  500,000  children  in  the 
Headstart  program,  and  4  million  people 
under  the  antipoverty  program.  Every 
one  of  them  would  be  affected,  directly 
and  personally,  by  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  American 
traditions  to  punish  the  children  for  the 
sins  of  the  fathers? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  really,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  best  argument  on  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  when  he  said  it  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

It  would  really  dishearten  me,  make 
me  feel  low  in  heart,  if  this  amendment 
were  to  carry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  unques¬ 
tionably  is  improved  by  the  change,  but 
let  me  point  out  that  sufficient  change 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Funds  are  to 
be  withheld,  still,  from  someone  who  en¬ 
courages  or  carries  on  a  civil  disturbance 
in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
laws. 

Suppose  there  is  a  fracas  after  a  high 
school  football  game  or  a  dance.  We 
are  getting  Into  a  field  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships  and  conduct  here  which  prop¬ 
erly  addresses  Itself,  under  our  system 
of  government,  to  the  local  government, 
both  in  determination  of  what  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  local  law,  and  in  the  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  not,  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  proper  vehi¬ 
cle  for  dealing  with  race  riots. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  to  point  out 
that  the  words  “assists,  encourages,  or 
instructs  any  other  individual,”  to  which 
Senator  Gore  very  properly  objected, 
are  still  in  the  amendment,  and  that  the 
item  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
referred  to,  “or  is  a  member  of  any  or¬ 


ganization  designated  as  a  subversive  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,”  remains  a  provision. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  the  OEO, 
they  have  guidelines  and  groundrules 
which  prevent  their  money  from  being 
used,  or  the  individuals  who  work  for 
them  from  engaging  In  or  fomenting 
any  disturbance.  They  enforce  those 
rules  very  strictly. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  was  absolutely  correct;  no  ad¬ 
ministrator  would  stay  in  office  for  3 
days  who  made  himself  a  party  to  any¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  understanding  and 
the  spirit  with  which  we  authorize  this 
program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  remains 
on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  14  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  along  the  lines 
of  the  colloquy  between  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Is  my  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  correct  that  if  the  parent  of 
a  child  in  the  Operation  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  was  involved  in  some  sort  of  brawl 
or  civil  disturbance,  that  that  child 
would  not  be  eligible  to  continue  his 
schooling? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  the  language  in  section  618(a) 
which  reads : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  payments, 
assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who — 

Where  does  the  Senator  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
the  child  would  be  involved  in  the  incit¬ 
ing,  promoting,  encouraging,  or  carrying 
on  of  a  riot. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  service  to 
the  parent  to  have  the  child  in  the  Head¬ 
start  program? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  service 
to  the  child  also. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  or  employment  training  program, 
in  which  a  parent  is  enlisted  in  the  re¬ 
training  program  or  some  type  of  Job 
Corps  operation,  if  a  parent  of  the  child 
became  Involved  in  a  civil  disturbance 
of  some  type,  what  would  then  happen? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  an  indi¬ 
vidual  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement, 
promotion,  encouragement,  or  carrying 
on  of,  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance, 
then  these  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  that  particular  individual. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  would  not  apply  in 
any  way  to  any  member  of  the  family  of 
the  individual? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  say 
“family.”  It  says  “individual." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know,  but  the  point 
that  concerns  me — and  I  was  initially 
going  to  vote  with  the  Senator — is  that 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  such 
that  it  would  literally  be  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  father  on  the  child. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  interpretation  at  all.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  privileged  to  interpret  it  as  he 
thinks  best.  That  is  not  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Can  the  language 
then  not  be  tightened  in  some  way  to 
protect  against  such  a  contingency? 

It  now  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  act  may  be  used  to  provide  payments, 
assistance,  or  services  in  any  form,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  individual  who - 

If  the  occasion  involved  assistance  to 
a  member  of  the  family,  it  would  be 
assistance  in  any  form. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  it  applies  to  any  individual 
who  carries  on  these  activities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

1  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  definition  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  of  a  civil  disturb¬ 
ance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads: 

Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries 
on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of  a  riot,  or 
other  civil  disturbance  in  violation  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
is  the  definition  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  with  respect  to  keeping 
the  peace. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  two 
people  were  to  get  into  a  fight,  would 
that  constitute  a  civil  disturbance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  law  of  the  locality  involved. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  know  all  the 
technical  ramifications.  However,  to 
me,  the  language  is  rather  clear.  It 
must  be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
it  is  of  some  significance,  if  we  are  to 
vote  on  this  really  rather  important 
amendment,  to  know  the  specific  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  civil  disturbance. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  work  out 
some  language  which  would  be  accept¬ 
able.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  hearings  and  testimony 
from  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  law-enforcement  officials,  and 
others  as  to  the  phraseology  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 


It  would  be  of  vital  importance.  If  we 
are  going  to  vote  today  on  an  amend¬ 
ment — that  might  be  very  far  reaching — 
which  contains  language  which  we  can¬ 
not  define  with  any  exactitude,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
meaning  of  incitement  to  riot  has  al¬ 
ready  been  defined  with  exactitude  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  amendment  reads : 
“Riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity  concerned.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  there 
is  a  law  in  a  local  community  against 
fighting  and  two  children  in  the  Head¬ 
start  program  get  into  a  fight,  would  that 
be  a  civil  disturbance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say 
absolutely  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They 
would  be  violating  the  law.  They  would 
perhaps  not  be  prosecuted  because  they 
are  only  4  years  old.  However,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  might  say  that  is  a  civil  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Could  they  be  thrown  out  of  the  Head¬ 
start  program? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say 
absolutely  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What  if 
the  children  are  16  years  old  and  get  into 
a  fight? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
can  take  his  interpretation  of  it.  I  do 
not  interpret  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
passing  a  law  here  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  Somebody  will  have  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  law. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  would  not 
be  after  the  parties  had  been  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  We 
could  define  that.  We  could  say:  “Who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  law.”  However,  that  is  not  the  way 
this  reads.  This  says  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  must  make  that  determination 
himself. 

If  two  16-year-old  children  who  are 
receiving  funds  under  a  Federal  poverty 
program  get  into  a  fight  and  one  of  them 
breaks  a  window,  would  that  constitute 
a  civil  disturbance?  I  should  like  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Administrator  would  use 
reasonable  judgment  in  handling  that 
matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  is  important  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  laws 
and  where  we  are  going  and  what  is  being 
enacted  into  law  in  this  body. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  ex¬ 
act  definitions  of  this  kind  of  termi¬ 
nology. 

I  know  that,  as  the  Attorney  General, 
I  spent  days  and  days  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin!  before 
a  congressional  committee,  defining  every 
word  and  phrase  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Here  we  have  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  we  are  about  to  pass 
in  the  Senate  and  we  have  never  had 
hearings  on  this  particular  question  to 
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find  out  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  if  no  hearings  were  held, 
the  committee  had  that  duty,  because 
the  provision  is  contained  in  title  XH  of 
the  House  bill,  beginning  on  page  50 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  title  XII  of  the  House  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TITLE  XII - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  pay¬ 
ments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who — 

(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car¬ 
ries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo¬ 
tion,  encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot 
or  other  civil  disturbance  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  community  concerned 
or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  such  community;  or 

(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Do  we 
have  any  real  definition?  Can  we  find 
out  whether  there  is  a  definition  of  civil 
disturbance?  Can  the  Senator  tell  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
a  far  better  lawyer  than  I  am.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  at  all.  However,  certainly  there 
is  a  reasonable  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  For  my 
own  information,  I  called  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  find  out  their  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  civil  disturbance.  They  do  not 
have  any  definition  of  civil  disturbance. 

I  think  that  if  we  agree  to  this  lan¬ 
guage,  we  would  be  in  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  law,  then  there  would 
be  no  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  share  a 
common  concern  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
riots. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  could  possibly  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  deal  only  with  riots? 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
the  Senator,  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  pointed  out  the 
language  with  reference  to  a  civil  dis¬ 
turbance  and  noted  that  it  would  have 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  community  concerned. 
However,  the  language  goes  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  reads:  “or  to  protect  the  per¬ 
sons  or  property  of  residents  of  such 
community.” 

This  would  bring  into  controversy  a 
whole  array  of  local  ordinances,  such  as 
parking  ordinances  or  traffic  ordinances 
designed  to  protect  the  persons  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  residents. 
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It  would  get  clear  away  from  what  I 
think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do — stop¬ 
ping  riots  or  aiding  or  encouraging  those 
who  incite  or  encourage  riots. 

Does  the  Senator  think  he  has  to  have 
this  all-encompassing  language,  or  could 
he  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  word 
“riot”? 

I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  may  follow  his  own  course  of  action. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  in  the  question  asked  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
As  I  interpret  the  amendment,  it  only 
applies  to  a  civil  disturbance  that  is  in 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  interprets  it? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  way  I  inter¬ 
pret  it.  However,  the  local  law  also  deals 
with  any  local  ordinance  that  is  designed 
not  only  to  cover  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  but  also,  according  to  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence,  to  protect  the  persons  or 
property  of  residents  of  such  community. 
That  could  involve  a  whole  array  or  traf¬ 
fic  or  parking  ordinances.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wants  to 
incorporate  such  ordinances  in  the  anti¬ 
riot  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Administrator  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  determine  this  question. 

If  a  man  incites  a  riot,  participates  in 
a  riot,  or  creates  a  civil  disturbance 
which  violates  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law,  why  should  the  Administrator  not 
have  the  authority  to  determine  this? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  this  matter 
has  been  covered  very  carefully  by  other 
Senators  who  have  argued  it  more  metic- 
uously  than  I. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  away  a  person’s 
right  to  root  out  poverty  if  he  violates 
some  insignificant  ordinance  that  really 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
rioting. 

Suppose  one  is  guilty  of  a  minor  traffic 
violation.  That  is  a  violation  of  a  local 
ordinance. 

I  thought  we  changed  the  wording  in 
the  Senate  to  conform  with  the  House 
language,  which  does  not  say  “may”;  it 
says  “shall.”  This  gives  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  no  authority  to  make  any  other 
decision,  but  that  he  shall.  If  it  is  a 
violation  of  a  minor  State  law,  it  is  still  a 
violation  of  a  State  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  in  mind. 

We  all  are  concerned  about  not  aiding 
or  abetting  those  who  encourage,  carry 
on,  and  promote  riots.  I  can  find  no 
argument  with  this  premise.  But  we 
open  the  whole  chickenhouse. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  he  complains  of  will  be 
in  conference,  anyhow,  if  we  strike  them 
here. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  he  strike  everything 
in  section  1  after  the  word  “riot,”  and  let 
us  just  make  the  issue  single  and  com¬ 


plete.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
to  discourage  the  clients  of  the  poverty 
corps  from  entering  into  riots,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  accept  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  modify  this  language  to 
the  extent  of  leaving  out,  on  line  12,  “or 
to  protect  the  persons  or  property  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  such  community.” 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
an  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  put  a  period  after  “riot.”  In 
other  words,  it  would  read,  “any  individ¬ 
ual  who  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on,  a  riot,”  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  modify  my 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  to  restrain  myself  from  making 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  clerk  report  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified,  as  follows : 

On  page  49,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

“prohibition  against  assistance  to  any 

INDIVIDUAL  WHO  INCITES  A  P.IOT  AND  TO  ANY 

SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“Sec.  24.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANY 

INDIVIDUAL  WHO  INCITES  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANY 

SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in 
any  form,  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who — • 

“‘(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on  a  riot’.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  rest  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  read. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  may 
read  the  amendment  as  it  now  is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  toto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

“PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANY  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  WHO  INCITES  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANY 

SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“Sec.  24.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


“  ‘PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANY  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  WHO  INCITES  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANY 

SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services, 
in  any  form,  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who — 

“‘(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on  a  riot;  or 

“‘(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  instructs  any 
other  individual  to  commit  or  perform  any 
act  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1) . 

“  ‘(b)  or  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
designated  as  a  subversive  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.’  ” 

On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  out  “Sec.  24"  and 
substitute  “Sec.  25”. 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  out  “Sec.  25”  and 
substitute  “Sec.  26”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion  before  making  up  my  mind. 
The  laws  of  this  country  with  regard  to 
riots  should  be  enforced  by  our  pros¬ 
ecuting  officers — Federal,  State,  and 
local — and  by  our  courts,  and  not  by  the 
Director  of  the  poverty  program.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  adopt  an 
amendment  placing  in  the  Director  of 
the  poverty  program  enforcement  policies 
that  are  mandatory. 

Now  that  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  going  to  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table,  I  shall.  But  I  shall 
withhold  doing  so,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wishes  to  say  something  more. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  turn  this 
legislation  into  something  akin  to  a  bill 
of  attainder,  and  I  shall  move  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  seen 
what  a  can  of  wTorms  we  have  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  write  a  complicated  statute 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder  bearing  on  4  million  people, 
when  we  know  the  matter  will  be  coming 
up  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  any  tribute  or  credit  to  the  Senate. 
We  have  eliminated  that  part  which 
related  to  local  law,  and  now  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  administrator  of  the 
poverty  program  issue  a  set  of  guidelines 
defining  a  riot;  and  we  are  going  to  have 
him  attempt  to  administer  part  (b> , 
which,  as  Senator  Saltonstall  pointed 
out  so  eloquently,  is  impossible  admin¬ 
istratively. 

Beyond  that,  there  would  be  locked  in¬ 
to  conference,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  the  mandatory  phase,  the  word 
“shall.”  The  administrator  would  be 
bound  by  it.  He  would  have  to  do  it. 
He  would  have  to  screen  4  million  people 
who  are  poverty  beneficiaries. 

Such  action  does  not  befit  the  Senate. 
All  the  hashing  going  on  indicates  how' 
deeper  and  deeper  is  the  pit  into  which 
wre  will  fall  if  w7e  do  this.  The  matter 
will  be  in  conference.  We  will  do  our  ut¬ 
most  to  work  something  out  w’hich  is 
apposite  to  the  situation,  somew’hat  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  guidelines  of  the 
poverty  agency. 

To  do  it  here  will  be  an  act  which  we 
will  regret,  and  it  demeans  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States  to  do  something  in 
which  we  would  just  be  aping  the  other 
body.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  all  so 
scared  of  our  jobs  or  so  easy  in  our  con¬ 
sciences  that  we  should  do  this. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill,  to  note  my  objection  and 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  to 
state  that  I  shall  support  the  motion  to 
table  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made. 

Whatever  might  have  been  done  to  fix 
up  subsection  1,  subsection  2  is  also  ob¬ 
jectionable;  and  subparagraph  (b),  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  has  no  business  in 
the  bill. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  bill,  which 
he  believes  is  impossible  to  administer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  expired 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  on  the 
motion  to  table  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Leg.  No.  278 1 
YEAS — 32 


Aiken 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Burdick 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Clark 

McGee 

Proxmire 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Gore 

Mondale 

Saltonstall 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Smith 

Jackson 

Morse 

Tydings 

Javits 

Morton 

Williams,  N.J. 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskie 

NAYS— 39 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Carl  soil 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

29 

Allott 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hart 

Robertson 

Case 

Hayden 

Scott 

Church 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morse  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr,  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden), 
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the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (Mr.  McIntyre  J,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan]',  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman!  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mi-.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  “yea.”  , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[Leg.  No.  279] 

YEAS— 39 


Bartlett 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Ribicoff 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 32 

Aiken 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Prouty 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Proxmire 

Gore 

Mondale 

Saltonstall 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Smith 

Jackson 

Morse 

Tydings 

Javits 

Morton 

Williams.  N.J. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 

-29 

Allott 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hart 

Robertson 

Case 

Hayden 

Scott 

Church 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McIntyre 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  major^y  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrowSand,  in 
fact,  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  and  whether  he  proposes  a^at- 
urday  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,' 

I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate\ 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
lay  down  the  foreign  assistance  appro¬ 
priation  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  busi¬ 
ness  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  evening,  it  stand  in  ad¬ 
journment  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomor-  • 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  also  hoped  tomorrow  to  bring  up  the 
foreign  annuities  bill  on  which  there  will 
be  some  debate,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act,  to 
be  followed  by,  I  believe  it  is  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  to  be  followed 
by  the  secondary  education  bill. 

On  Thursday,  we  hope  to  discuss,  in 
part,  the  narcotics  bill,  and  if  the  Senate 
will  show  its  present  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able 
to  have  a  good  show  on  Saturday  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  pass  some  legislation 
and  hasten  the  day  of  adjournment  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  that  means 
that  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  are  assuy 
ances  that  there  will  be  a  quorum  Xf 
Senators  on  hand,  there  will  be  a  Satur¬ 
day  session.  We  will  try  to  check  the 
day  before.  If  a  quorum  is  not  possible, 
there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If,  on  the  other  other 
hand.  Senators  are  well  hXiaved  and 
show  some  progress  prior/to  Saturday, 
then  there  is  always  the/butside  chance 
that  there  will  not  be/a  Saturday  ses¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD/'  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  always  haxXie  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A/lr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  I/inois  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNJ5T.  From  the  standpoint  of 
those  of  q*  who  live  in  the  heartland  of 
Americas 

Mr.  0IRKSEN.  Heartland? 

MeX MUNDT.  Right,  this  business  of 
deqiuing  late  on  Thursday  whether  there 
be  any  session  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
sometimes  very  awkward  for  us  from 
'the  standpoint  of  our  transportation 
problems.  I  believe  if  we  can  have  a  ses¬ 
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sion  on  Saturday  it  would  be  a  move  to¬ 
ward  adjournment.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  tell  us  now,  that  there  will 
be  one,  then  we  do  not  have  to  get  into 
conflicts  with  our  appointments  which 
would  necessitate  canceling  transporta¬ 
tion  arrangements,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  going  to 
be  one. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  going  to 
be  one  if  enough  Senators  are  on  hand. 
But  the  leadership  does  not  know  how 
many  Senators  will  be  here  until  the  day 
before.  But  the  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  the  narcotics  bill,  the  second¬ 
ary  education  bill,  the  public  works  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  other  matters  will  keep 
us  busy.  I  have  sympathy  for  Senators 
who  are  campaigning,  as  we  recognize 
that  they  are  operating  under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  a  Senator  who  is  not  cam- 
aigning  because  he  at  least  should  be 
ere  to  protect  his  colleagues  who  are 
a\ay. 

r.  MUNDT.  I  quite  agree  with  thp 
action  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
plaud Nt.  If  we  are  going  to  adjouna'  at 
all,  we  should  start  having  Saturday  ses¬ 
sions,  and.  perhaps  running  later  imo  the 
evenings,  stothat  we  can  adjoury  as  soon 
as  possible.Xlt  seems  to  me/e  are  not 
even  trying  tE  get  the  Senate’s  business 
accomplished  very  rapidly Vso  I  hope  we 
will  hold  to  theNjenate’sXchedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
most  fair.  That  i\w/iat  the  leadership 
intends  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mh  president,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montanatwield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSjE.  Why  caiSpot  we  come 
in  at  10  o’cl/ek  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  re  \>  re  objec¬ 
tions  to  Imat. 

Mr.  XoRSE.  Why  cannot  w\let  the 
comiyfttees  meet  tomorrow? 

.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  tried\that 
f o/ several  weeks  but  there  are  objections 
that.  That  is  the  way  it  is.  We  ha\e 
to  operate  on  that  basis,  and  I  am  sorry 
r-"— . -in  — 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  would 
offer  his  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  do  we  not  change 
the  rules? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  a  math¬ 
ematical  error  inadvertently  made  by 
the  staff.  The  figure  of  $568  million  was 
contained  in  the  last  amendment  which 
I  presented  and  which  was  adopted.  It 
should  be  changed  to  $588  million.  This 
was  merely  a  mistake  In  addition. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
is  absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S. 
representative  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  in  Teheran,  Iran. 
Senator  Yarborough  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  this  legislation  and  our  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  a  number  of  his  amend¬ 
ments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Yarborough’s  remarks,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  preceding  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  War  on  Poverty:  The  Third  Campaicn — - 
Statement  by  Senator  Yarborough 
More  than  800  years  ago  the  12th  century 
rreligious  philosopher  Maimonides  compiled 
his  famous  “Eight  Degrees  of  Charity”.  “The 
eighth,  and  the  most  meritorious  of  all.” 
Maimonides  wrote,  “is  to  anticipate  charity 
by  preventing  poverty:  namely  to  assist  the 
reduced  fellowman,  either  by  a  loan  of  money, 
or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  putting  him 
in  the  way  of  business,  so  that  he  may  earn 
an  honest  livelihood;  and  not  be  forced  to 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  holding  out  his 
hand  for  charity.  To  this  scripture  alludes 
when  it  says:  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then 
thou  shalt  relieve  him;  yea,  though  he  be 
a  stranger  or  a  sojourner.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  step  and  the  summit  of  charity’s  golden 
ladder.” 

Today,  far  away  in  time  and  space  from 
the  writing  of  these  words,  we  are  commit¬ 
ting  our  whole  society  to  the  good  works 
of  the  eighth  degree  of  charity.  No  group 
of  people  has  ever  attempted  this  before. 
We  are  trying  to  do  what  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  even  a  few  years  ago. 

But  within  the  last  few  decades  our  nation 
has  grown  to  unbelievable  heights  of  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  short  space  of  15  years  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  Gross  National 
Product.  As  President  Johnson  said  recently 
when  he  signed  into  law  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  “Back  in  the  thirties  .  .  .  while  poverty 
was  never  really  comfortable,  it  sure  was 
common !  Being  poor  was  sort  of  like  being 
one  of  the  fellows.  It  wasn't  at  all  that 
different  .  .  .  Today  poverty  is  much  sadder. 
We  are  a  rich  country  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  men  in  history. 
Today,  in  this  country,  when  you  are  poor, 
you  are  poor  alone." 

In  addition  to  being  shut  away  from  the 
rest  of  society,  today’s  poor  must  overcome 
another  handicap.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
man  could  rise  up  out  of  poverty  on  the 
strength  of  a  quick  mind  or  a  strong  back 
and  a  willingness  to  work  hard.  But  today 
another  requirement  has  been  added — edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  A  person  must  have  a 
skill  in  order  to  be  sure  of  work.  The  un¬ 
skilled  worker  is  the  unwanted  worker.  He 
is  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
fired. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which 
make  necessary  a  frontal  attack  on  poverty. 
The  war  on  poverty  Is  a  self-help  program. 
It  is  designed  to  take  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  onto  the  employment  rolls.  We 
are  fighting  the  war  on  poverty  because  it  is 
morally  right,  because  it  is  an  act  of  social 
justice,  because  it  will  help  stabilize  our 
society  during  a  difficult  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  an  exclusively  highly -skilled  econ- 
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omy,  because  it  will  make  our  economy  more 
productive,  and  because  it  will  pay  for  Itself 
through  the  higher  incomes  of  Its  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

As  with  any  large  scale  undertaking,  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  less  than  perfect  in 
practice.  There  have  been  abuses.  There 
are  problems.  But,  considering  the  amount 
of  good  which  has  been  done,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  scale  of  the  war  on  poverty,  our 
successes  far  outweigh  our  failures. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn 
our  back  on  or  try  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
any  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen. 
Our  committee  has  adopted  many  amend¬ 
ments  by  members  from  both  parties  which 
should  improve  the  administration  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  In  the  coming  year  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
|  Mr.  Clark  |  plans  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am 
sure  that,  in  his  customary  fair  and  thor¬ 
ough  manner,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  ferret  out  all  the  strengths  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  will  have  useful  suggestions  to  make  to 
Congress  next  year. 

The  committee  has  adopted  several 
amendments  which  I  offered,  and  X  would 
like  briefly  to  explain  each  one. 

RURAL  AREAS 

Community  Action  program  began  first  in 
the  cities.  There  are  several  reasons.  The 
problems  of  the  city  are  explosive.  In  many 
cities  there  already  existed  expert  staffs  on 
various  city  agencies  or  organizations,  who 
knew  how  to  organize.  And  the  OEO  staff 
itself  is  oriented  toward  cities. 

On  June  30,  1965,  there  were  only  156 
rural  community  action  agencies  covering 
361  rural  counties.  Most  of  their  programs 
were  minimal,  with  grants  totaling  only 
$9,500,000.  Program  development  grants  to 
rural  areas  were  only  8  percent  of  the  total 
spent  for  that  purpose.  There  was  evident 
unwillingness  to  develop  rural  programs  by 
top  administrative  leaders  in  CAP. 

The  article  from  the  April  20,  1965,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  showing  the  situation  a  year 
ago,  when  the  program  had  just  about  fin¬ 
ished  its  first  year  is  as  follows: 

“The  Rural  Poor:  Depressed  Farm  Areas 
Trail  Cities  in  Winning  Poverty  War 
Benefits — Communities  Lag  in  Forming 
Groups  To  Ask  for  Funds;  Freeman 
Calls  for  Action — Urban  Bias  in  Wash¬ 
ington? 

“(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
“Washington. — Despite  President  John¬ 
son's  vow  to  seek  ‘parity  of  opportunity’  for 
rural  America,  the  war  on  poverty  is  off  to  a 
painfully  slow  start  in  the  hinterlands. 

“About  half  the  nation’s  families  with 
cash  income  below  $3,000  live  in  rural  areas, 
but  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  reckons 
that  rural  communities  are  getting  only 
about  5%  of  the  money  doled  out  by  the 
Administration's  antipoverty  generals  for 
projects  initiated  by  local  groups  to  help  their 
impoverished  neighbors. 

“Champions  of  the  rural  poor  are  upset  in 
particular  by  the  slow  flow  of  funds  from 
Sargent  Shriver’s  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  (OEO)  to  rural  areas  for  ‘community 
action  programs,'  a  key  element  for  the  anti¬ 
poverty  war  in  which  local  groups  plan  and 
mount  coordinated  attacks  against  ignor¬ 
ance,  ill  health  and  unemployment.  So  far, 
Secretary  Freeman  asserts,  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation’s  cities  with  50,000  or  more 
people  are  forming  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  or  have  them  actually  at  work,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  more  than  2,000  rural 
counties  have  taken  such  steps. 

There’s  concern,  too  about  the  pace  of 
work-training  grants  from  the  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  run  by  the  Labor  Department. 
Through  last  month  only  about  10%  of  the 


prospective  enrollees  in  these  projects  were 
in  rural  areas. 

“NOT  SATISFIED 

“  ‘I  certainly  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
assistance  that  the  rural  communities  have 
received  throughout  the  nation,’  says  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressman  Perkins  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  hill  country  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
though  he  hopes  for  more  aid  within  a  few 
months.  Mr.  Shriver  himself  has  conceded 
that  it's  ‘harder  to  get  to  the  rural  poor’ 
and  that  the  rural  poverty  war  is  ‘one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties.’ 

"Mr.  Freeman  blames  the  situation  largely 
on  the  problems  of  communicating  with 
leaders  scattered  about  the  countryside  and 
stirring  them  to  organize  antipoverty  pla¬ 
toons  that  can  qualify  for  Federal  grants, 
which  finance  up  to  90%  of  a  project’s  cost. 
Many  large  cities  were  getting  ready  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  Federal  aid  even  before  President 
Johnson  launched  the  multi-million-dollar 
offensive  by  signing  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  last  August.  But  most  rural  areas 
got  no  such  head  start. 

“In  southwest  Virginia,  with  its  many  low- 
income  tobacco  and  dairy  farmers  and  job¬ 
less  coal  miners,  local  interest  in  antipoverty 
help  has  run  well  above  average.  Practically 
all  these  counties  clustered  on  the  east  flank 
of  Appalachia  have  applied  for  community 
action  grants.  But  approval  is  coming 
slowly. 

“The  applications  themselves  provide  their 
share  of  headaches  and  frustrations.  Like 
other  rural  groups  that  lack  the  professional 
help  usually  available  in  cities,  the  southwest 
Virginians  have  found  it  takes  time  to  draft 
plans  that  will  pass  muster  with  Mr.  Shriv¬ 
er’s  aides. 

“slow-moving  aware 

“A  delegation  from  one  of  the  counties. 
Wise,  was  in  town  last  week  for  the  second 
time  in  a  month  to  review  its  $250,000  ap¬ 
plication  with  OEO  officials.  County  leaders 
began  to  organize  their  community  action 
last  December,  calling  it  AWARE  (for  Ap¬ 
palachian-Wise  Association  for  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  Education) .  They  had  their 
application,  including  plans  for  home 
management  counseling,  preparing  young 
children  for  school,  tutoring  older  children 
and  setting  up  a  mobile  public  health  unit, 
ready  by  mid-March.  But  there  have  been 
several  changes  since. 

“Dean  Graybeal,  district  manager  for  Old 
Dominion  Power  Co.  at  Big  Stone  Gap  and 
one  of  the  Wise  County  leaders,  reports  his 
group  has  invested  a  total  of  2.000  hours  in 
preparing  its  program  so  far.  'We  have  re¬ 
vised  until  we’re  run  out  of  revisions,’  said 
Mr.  Graybeal  after  the  second  Washington 
visit.  But  he  was  still  hopeful,  and  OEO  of¬ 
ficials  continued  to  study  his  county’s  appli¬ 
cation. 

“Though  chances  are  good  that  Wise 
County  and  its  half-dozen  neighbors  will  all 
have  Federal  funds  before  too  long,  grants 
for  only  three  totaling  about  $158,000  have 
been  announced  so  far.  Only  one  of  these, 
to  the  Progressive  Community  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  is  providing  direct  aid  to 
the  poor  at  the  moment.  Another  county’s 
grant  is  simply  for  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  rather  than  for  actual  assistance.  A 
third  county,  Dickenson,  received  tentative 
approval  for  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project.  But  according  to  county  school 
Superintendent  Paul  Skeen,  the  project  is 
being  postponed,  partly  because  of  difficulties 
caused  by  a  requirement  that  corps  mem¬ 
bers  receive  a  $1.25  hourly  minimum  wage 
when  they’re  working,  a  requirement  that 
could  be  prohibitive  in  a  low-wage  area. 
(Youth  Corps  officials  say  exceptions  can 
be  made.) 

“CITY  SLICKERS”  RESENTED 

“The  handicaps  experienced  by  rural  resi¬ 
dents  cause  some  to  resent  the  apparent  ease 
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with  which  ‘city  slickers’  can  sell  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  OEO  and  they  complain  the  Govern-, 
ment  so  far  has  failed  to  give  country  dwell¬ 
ers  more  of  a  helping  hand.  ‘Rural  areas 
which  must  depend  on  non-professional  vol¬ 
unteers  seems  to  come  out  on  the  short 
end,’  laments  Lee  Taylor,  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  Kentucky’s  largely  rural  Breckinridge 
County,  ’and,  believe  me,  our  poverty-ig¬ 
norance  problem  is  much  more  acute  than 
any  city  I  have  ever  seen.’ 

"There's  no  doubt  that,  at  least  when 
judged  by  average  family  income,  certain 
rural  areas  are  the  very  poorest  places  in  the 
land.  Among  the  counties  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  income  scale,  well  below  the 
widely  used  poverty  gauge  of  $3,000  a  year, 
are  Lowndes  County  in  central  Alabama, 
through  which  the  recent  Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery  civil  rights  march  passed,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Tunica  counties  in  Mississippi: 
all  three  are  distinctly  rural  in  character 
While  big-city  slums  also  harbor  desperate¬ 
ly  poor  people,  the  presence  of  better-heeled 
citizens  nearby  tends  to  lift  average  income 
in  urban  areas. 

“While  no  one  wants  to  quarrel  publicly 
with  Mr.  Shriver’s  operation,  there  are  rural 
boosters  in  and  out  of  Government  who  feel 
the  OEO  staff  isn’t  given  applicants  from 
‘hill  and  holler’  precincts  all  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

“Some  say  most  OEO  officials  hail  from 
urban  or  suburban  areas  ( that’s  true  of  both 
Mr.  Shriver  and  his  deputy,  Jack  Conway) 
and  simply  don’t  understand  the  problems 
and  attitudes  of  their  country  cousins. 
Others  contend  Mr.  Shriver’s  office  has  con¬ 
centrated  on  funding  urban  projects  so  far 
because  they  promised  ‘more  bang  for  a 
buck’  and  quicker  results  to  show  Congress. 

“Still  others  even  suspect  outright  bias 
against  rural  areas.  ‘I  don’t  think  they’re  in¬ 
terested  at  all  in  rural  poverty,’  one  guard¬ 
ian  of  country  causes  declares:  ‘that’s  a  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  and  it  may  be  unfair,  but  I 
think  it’s  more  often  true  than  false.’ 

“Spokesmen  for  Mr.  Shriver’s  shop  firmly 
deny  they’re  simply  a  collection  of  urban 
advocates  looking  out  for  their  own  kind. 
They  say  applications  from  rural  groups 
often  take  longer  to  process  because  of  omis- 
sons,  errors  or  inadequately  conceived  plans, 
but  insist  they  don’t  apply  any  harsher 
standards  than  in  reviewing  urban  proposals. 
Nor,  they  claim,  do  they  apply  any  single 
yardstick  to  rural  and  urban  projects  in 
judging  overhead  costs — a  policy  that  could 
hurt  the  rural  proposals  for  which  such  ex¬ 
penses,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  helped,  are  frequently  higher. 

“  ‘really  impressive  programs’ 

“OEO  officials  say  they  have  granted  funds 
for  some  ‘really  impressive  rural  community 
action  programs’  so  far.  Among  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  are  Yell  County,  Ark.,  Craven 
County,  N.C.,  and  Ripley  County,  Mo.  The 
projects  include  day-care  centers  for  pre¬ 
schoolers,  home  management  counseling, 
public  health  nursing  and  (in  Craven 
County)  a  strawberry  marketing  cooperative 
for  low-income  families. 

“In  addition,  money  is  starting  to  flow  out 
to  rural  areas  under  another  provision  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  which  the  Ag¬ 
riculture  Department’s  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  provides  easy-term  loans  up  to 
$2,500  and  technical  advice  for  low-income 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents  who  need 
help  making  ends  meet.  Through  the  end 
of  March,  the  FHA  had  approved  3.250  loans 
to  individual  families  plus  several  larger 
loans  to  cooperatives  for  a  total  of  about  $6 
million. 

“The  poverty-fighters  promise  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  rural  grants  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future.  Thus,  they  assert,  the 
gap  between  rural  and  urban  spending  will 
be  reduced. 
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“Secretary  Freeman  is  far  from  optimistic, 
though;  ‘I  am  afraid,’  he  remarks,  ‘that  the 
going,  for  a  long  time,  will  be  mighty  slow.’ 

“As  one  step  to  help  country  communities 
fight  poverty,  Messrs.  Shriver  and  Freeman 
announced  in  late  February  the  creation  of  a 
‘rural  task  force’  to  operate  out  of  the  OED. 
The  tasks  of  this  force  aren’t  entirely  clear  as 
yet,  though  they’ll  include  helping  commu¬ 
nities  put  together  antipoverty  programs, 
helping  other  agencies  aid  needy  communi¬ 
ties  and  ironing  out  the  wrinkles  in  rural 
communities’  applications  as  they  arrive  in 
Washington. 

“Until  early  April,  however,  the  task  force 
consisted  of  only  four  people  including  a  sec¬ 
retary.  Then  nine  Agriculture  Department 
officials  reported  for  temporary  duty  as  a 
‘special  processing  unit’  to  handle  rural  ap¬ 
plications. 

“field  agents  delayed 

“To  spread  the  word  about  antipoverty 
money  and  other  Federal  aid  possibilities  and 
to  help  rural  groups  qualify  for  them,  Mr. 
Freeman  is  deploying  field  agents  such  as 
Harold  Marx,  a  38-year-old  former  journalist. 
‘We’re  covering  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  ground.’ 
says  Mr.  Marx,  who  meets  with  about  10 
groups  a  month  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
He’s  one  of  13  agents  in  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  newly  christened  Rural  Commu¬ 
nity  Development  Service. 

“One  of  his  first  recruiting  jobs  in  the 
poverty  War  was  to  explain  to  a  group  of 
country  folk  at  Hayter’s  Gap  in  southwestern 
Virginia  that  if  they  expanded  some  tenta¬ 
tive  local  improvement  schemes  into  a 
countywide  community  action  program,  they 
would  be  able  to  apply  for  Federal  funds. 
This  group  of  small  farmers,  headed  by 
Fount  Henderson,  a  storekeeper,  and  Gar¬ 
land  Thayer,  a  minister,  did  so  and  received 
Virginia’s  first  community  action  grant,  a 
sum  of  $67,851  to  finance  home  counseling, 
pre-school  training  and  further  program 
planning. 

“If  Congress  provides  the  money,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  hopes  to  expand  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  by  providing  20  field 
offices.  This  agency  would  help  rural  areas 
take  advantage  not  only  of  the  antipoverty 
program  but  of  other  Federal  assistance  from 
public  works  to  small  business  loans.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  has  called  on  all  Government 
agencies  offering  such  aid  to  see  that  it’s 
‘distributed  equitably’  between  rural  and 
urban  areas.  In  most  cases,  though,  it’s  too 
early  to  start  judging  results.” 

Fiscal  year  1966  saw  much  improvement. 
This  was  due  to  rural  communities  realizing 
the  value  of  the  programs  and  to  adequate 
time  being  available  for  progressive  pro¬ 
gram  development.  But  also  it  was  due  to 
the  pressure  and  protest  of  farm-oriented 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  which  has  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Rural  CAPS  received  a  total  of  $161  million 
in  grants  during  fiscal  year  1966  including  $20 
million  for  Indian  programs  and  $12  million 
was  granted  for  501  rural  program  and  de¬ 
velopment  grants,  or  15.5%  of  the  total 
allotted  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  programs  for  rural  areas  money  was 
allotted  as  follows: 

First.  Head  Start  $42.5  million. 

Second.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  $79.7 
or  30.4  percent. 

Third.  Title  V  Work  Experience  $78  mil¬ 
lion  or  34.4  percent  of  obligated  funds  to 
rural  areas. 

Fourth.  Nelson  Amendment — Rural  areas 
received  $7,336,556  or  54  percent  of  Nelson 
Amendment  Funds. 

While  these  are  impressive  gains  they  still 
fail  to  give  fair  representation  to  rural  areas, 
where  half  of  the  nation’s  poor  people  live. 
Sixteen  million  Americans  in  poverty  live  in 
rural  areas,  almost  half  of  the  total  of  the 
poor. 

Most  models  for  programs  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  the  cities  and  must  then 


be  adapted  or  be  used  ineffectively  in  rural 
areas. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  just  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  bring  about  improve¬ 
ments  in  rural  areas: 

First.  A  larger  CAP  Staff  is  needed  at  the 
national  and  regional  levels  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  rural  areas. 

Second.  Rural  CAP’S  could  use  models  and 
assistance  in  getting  through  the  technical 
red  tape  on  preparing  proposals.  They  would 
greatly  appreciate  simplified  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Third.  The  weakest  part  of  Rural  CAP  pro¬ 
grams  is  lack  of  job  opportunity.  Therefore, 
the  Nelson  amendment  program  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  rural  CAP’s,  and  many  times 
more  money  could  have  been  spent  wisely  in 
rural  areas  had  it  been  available. 

Fourth.  As  of  July  31,  1966,  there  were  1,476 
counties  covered  by  CAP’S,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  rural  counties.  Most  of  all  the  cities 
have  CAP'S.  It  is  important  to  develop  ways 
for  areas  without  organized  CAP’S  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  CAP  funding  through  single-purpose 
agencies  or  their  equivalent.  During  the  past 
year,  CAP  policy  at  the  national  level  has 
been  to  fund  only  a  very  minimum  amount 
outside  of  established  Community  Action 
Agencies.  For  example,  on  Operation  Medi¬ 
care  Alert,  funding  was  provided  in  467  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agencies,  but  there  was  none 
in  rural  areas  without  CAP’s. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  everybody  to¬ 
gether  in  a  community  action  agency  so  that 
there  can  be  a  community- wide  attack  on 
poverty.  The  idea  of  a  community  action 
agency  is  a  good  one.  From  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  most  of  them  are  doing  good  jobs. 

However,  in  many  places  it  may  be  difficult 
to  organize  one.  This  is  especially  true  in 
rural  areas.  It  is  not  fair  nor  it  is  wise 
policy  to  penalize  rural  areas  the  way  OEO 
has  done  by  refusing  to  make  grants  in  areas 
where  there  is  no  CAP. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  shares  my  view,  and  accordingly 
the  committee  adopted  my  amendment  to 
direct  OEO  to  make  grants  to  independently 
funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  to  establish  communi¬ 
ty  action  agencies.  The  text  of  section  211, 
“Preference  for  Components  of  Approved 
Programs,”  reads  as  follows  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment : 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determining  whether  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  programs  and  projects  which  are 
components  of  a  community  action  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  part.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  carry  out  this  part  of  the  Act  in  a 
manner  designed  to  enhance  community¬ 
wide  cooperation  and  action  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  local  community 
action  agencies  in  carrying  out  projects  in 
the  community  pursuant  to  this  part. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an 
independently  funded  program  may  help  ease 
conflict  or  provide  more  operating  efficiency, 
or  is  more  economical,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  and  organizations,  in  addition 
to  the  community  action  agency.  For  pur- 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  independently 
funded  agency  is  one  which  operates  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  limited  scope,  and  which  does  not 
have  broad  comprehensive  community  rep¬ 
resentation  on  its  policymaking  board. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to, 
or  contract  with,  independently  funded  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in 
accordance  with  sections  210  and  617  where 
the  Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  community  action  agencies. 

“(d)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature 


and  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  on  this 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  independently  funded,  public 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
such  projects.” 

The  excerpt  from  the  committee  report, 
on  rural  poverty,  is  as  follows: 

“After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  in  rural  areas, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  implemented.  The 
committee’s  information  indicates  that  in 
fiscal  year  1966  the  Nation's  rural  poor, 
though  comprising  43  percent  of  the  total 
poverty  population,  received  only  15.5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  community  action  funds.  This 
allocation  is  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  rural  poverty,  and  falls  far 
short  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  CAP 
funds.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
prompt,  practical  attention  and  positive  pro¬ 
grams  are  required,  beginning  this  fiscal  year, 
with  the  objective  of  bringing  about  the 
earliest  possible  alleviation  of  this  situation. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  expressly 
calls  attention  to  a  previously  enacted  statu¬ 
tory  directive  on  this  subject.  Section  617 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as 
follows: 

“  ‘The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  action  will  be  distributed  equitably  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.’ 

“Taking  further  cognizance  of  the  need  to 
apply  more  resources  to  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty,  the  committee  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  as  part  of  a  revised  section  211  of  the 
act,  an  amendment  requiring  the  Director 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  to  establish  community 
action  agencies. 

“This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure 
that  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  necessity  of  funding  programs 
sponsored  by  independently  funded  agencies 
in  rural  areas  where  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  in  effect. 

“In  developing  policies  and  programs  giv¬ 
ing  increased  attention  and  emphasis  to  rural 
poverty,  the  Director  is  urged  to  initiate  a 
varied  and  imaginative  approach.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  encouragement  might  be  given  to 
existing  community  action  agencies,  where 
feasible,  to  expand  their  geographical  bound¬ 
aries  to  include  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  an  active  program 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not 
exist.  This  program  should  include  suf¬ 
ficient  personnel  to  stay  on  the  job  with 
the  residents  of  the  area  until  a  viable  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  is  formed.  The  Di¬ 
rector  is  encouraged  to  provide  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  under  contract  to  outside 
private  corporations  if  he  determines  that 
this  is  the  most  feasible  approach. 

“A  further  amendment  to  section  211 
would  provide  for  the  independent  funding 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency  where  the  Di¬ 
rector  determines  that  an  independently 
funded  program  may  help  ease  conflict  or 
provide  more  operating  efficiency  or  be  more 
economical.  Such  funding  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  only  where  the  agency  involved  op- 
perates  programs  of  a  limited  scope  and 
does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking 
board. 

“The  committee  also  has  given  the  Di¬ 
rector  authority  to  contract  with  independ¬ 
ent  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  conduct  of  projects  which  are  of  a 
regional  nature  where  such  projects  can  be 
operated  more  efficiently  as  regional  proj¬ 
ects.” 
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GENERAL  BACKGROUND  OF  RURAL  NEED 

The  fact  is  that  most  governmental  and 
social  agencies  serve  cities  and  not  rural 
areas.  For  example,  since  World  War  II,  the 
Federal  Government  has  helped  build  37  new 
houses  in  cities  and  suburbs  for  every  one 
built  in  rural  areas,  even  though  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  unsafe,  unsanitary  housing  in  rural 
areas  is  double  that  of  urban  areas.  Again, 
only  18  percent  of  the  trainees  under  the 
manpower  development  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  were  from  rural  areas  last  year,  even 
though  rural  underemployment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  is  triple  the  figure  in  urban  areas. 

Poverty  tends  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
case  of:  (a)  non-white  families;  (b)  families 
headed  by  a  female;  (c)  families  65  years  of 
age  or  over;  (d)  rural  farm  families. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  for  older 
rural  families.  Special  models  need  to  be 
developed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  population.  There  are  special 
problems  of  lack  of  medical  care,  lack  of 
transportation  and  lack  of  ordinary  commu¬ 
nity  services. 

A  great  problem  is  the  migration  of  rural 
people  to  urban  areas.  These  people,  in 
many  instances,  prefer  the  rural  way  of  life 
and  would  remain  in  their  communities  if 
employment  and  adequate  incomes  were 
available.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  training  and  employment  in  the 
nonurban  setting  for  the  sake  of  our  cities 
as  well  as  a  means  to  help  our  rural  citizens. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  POOR 

Another  major  problem  area  in  OEO  has 
been  in  getting  adequate  representation  of 
the  poor  on  CAP  boards.  No  one  likes  a 
handout.  Any  individual  likes  to  feel  as 
though  he  has  some  control  over  his  own 
destiny.  It  is  awfully  degrading  to  a  person 
to  have  to  come  hat  in  hand  and  beg  for  a 
few  crumbs  and  a  few  rags  and  a  leaky  roof 
to  put  over  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  war  on  poverty,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
must  replace  the  defeatist  attitude  of  many 
of  today’s  low  income  people  with  a  more 
positive  attitude.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  this  is  to  give  those  whom  this  program 
is  assisting,  a  hand  in  running  it.  We  must 
let  them  have  a  hand  in  determining  their 
own  destinies  rather  than  coming  in  high 
and  mighty  and  telling  them  what  to  do. 
We  are  making  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  treat 
our  low-income  citizens  like  second-class 
citizens.  They  must  be  given  help  and 
guidance,  but  they  must  not  be  led  around 
by  the  nose  and  treated  as  though  they  can¬ 
not  be  trusted.  That  course  will  arouse 
only  resentment. 

If  our  goal  is  truly  to  help  them  become 
self-sufficient,  then  we  must  start  out  by 
trusting  them  and  giving  them  some  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  place  to  begin  is  to  give 
them  a  meaningful  hand  in  running  their 
own  programs. 

We  can  expect  them  to  be  inexperienced 
in  many  things.  But  in  one  thing  they  have 
expertise  over  all  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity — they  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  poor. 
They  can  tell  the  rest  of  us  whether  a  given 
program  is  likely  to  work  or  not.  They  can 
tell  us  some  of  the  things  the  poor  need 
to  learn  if  they  are  to  become  self-sufficient. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
Inadequate  representation  of  the  poor  on 
CAP  boards.  In  order  to  give  the  poor  a  way 
to  voice  their  frustration  in  a  constructive 
way,  the  Committee  has  accepted  my  amend¬ 
ment  directing  OEO  to  require  community 
action  agencies  to  establish  procedures  un¬ 
der  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  on  their  community  action  agency 
policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation  on  the  board. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Labor  Committee  on  this  legislation.  I 


feel  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
from  both  parties,  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill  and  have  brought  to  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation  considerable  ex¬ 
pertise  from  many  areas  of  life.  I  especially 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution.  I  feel  the  work  done  in 
committee  under  his  leadership  has  resulted 
in  a  greatly  improved  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  done  a  very  good  job 
on  a  very  difficult  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15111,  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  that  there  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
Senate  bill  3614,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
(H.R.  15111)  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
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the  Senator  from  Georga  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  rMr. 
Yarborough],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuburger]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu¬ 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
“nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  TMr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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California  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvainia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[No.  280  Leg.] 

YEAS — 49 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

McGee 

Rlbicoff 

Carlson 

McGovern 

Russell,  S.C. 

Clark 

Mondale 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Monroney 

Smith 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Moss 

Harris 

Mundt 

NAYS— 20 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 
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AUott 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hart 

Robertson 

Bass 

Hayden 

Scott 

Case 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Church 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Fong 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15111) 

was  passed. 

Neson],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  Indeed, 
our  commendation  goes  to  all  of  the 
Committee  members  who  backed  this 
measure  with  their  strong  and  persuasive 
arguments. 

Particularly  notable  for  cooperating  to 
assure  the  successful  disposition  of  this 
measure  were  the  typically  constructive 
efforts  of  both  the  highly  able  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Others  too  played  vital  roles  in  obtain¬ 
ing  successful  action  today.  I  refer  to  the 
always  strong  and  articulate  efforts  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Orgon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  was  joined  by  the. senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph]  and  others  to  assure  decisive 
Senate  approval  of  this  measure. 

Most  of  all  I  wish  to  extend  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  leadership  to  this  entire  body 
for  cooperating  in  such  magnificent 
fashion  to  dispose  of  this  measure  orderly 
and  with  recognition  for  the  views  of 
wery  Member. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wras  passed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

°Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1633,  S.  3164,  the  companion  measure 
to  the  bill  the  Senate  just  passed,  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  again  demon¬ 
strated  his  outstanding  leadership  ca¬ 
pacities  by  successfully  managing  the 
poverty  authorization  measure  through 
the  Senate  these  past  2  days. 

With  this  measure  we  are  able  to  carry 
forward  the  important  programs  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  And  most 
of  the  credit  goes  to  Senator  Clark,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
must  share  the  credit.  His  highly  artic¬ 
ulate  support  contributed  immensely  to 
the  Senate’s  acceptance  of  the  bill — as 
did  the  support  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 


IESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of/its 
reading  'Mfierks,  announced  that/  the 
House  had.  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2266.  An'nct  to  provide  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  resulting  frorn  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnanc\ plant  i p  Bowie  County, 
Tex.,  on  July  8,  196£ 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  tb.  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  Vf  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  for  /students  of  veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R.  4497.  An  a/6t  to  amend  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1935,  tet  require  certain  contractors 
with  the  United  States  to  give\  an  affidavit 
with  respecyxo  payment  of  subcontractors; 

H.R.  6103/An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Urnatilla,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  1^475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
trol  oj/  elimination  of  jellyfish  and  bother 
suclypests  in  the  coastal  waters  of\the 
Unyced  States; 

I.R.  12360.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale 
/rain  storage  facilities  to  public  and  private'' 
'nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations; 

H.R.  12536.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

H.R.  15335.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “an  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,” 
approved  September  24,  1959; 

H.R.  15699.  An  act  relating  to  national  ob¬ 
servances  and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  16306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16474.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro¬ 
visions  assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County, 
Tex.,  on  July  8,  1963; 

H.R.  4497.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oy 
August  24,  1935,  to  require  certain  coy 
tractors  with  the  United  States  to  give/an. 
affidavit  with  respect  to  payment  of/sub¬ 
contractors; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  o£/the  city 
of  Umatilla,  Oreg.;  and 

H.R.  15699.  An  act  relating  iTo  national 
observances  and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on/the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  for  styraents  of  veterinary 
medicine;  and 

H.R.  16474.  An  aft  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. /to  consolidate  certain  pro¬ 
visions  assuring' the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal/tirugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comnj/ttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare. 

H.R.  11475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
trol  or  elimination  of  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
State/;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

1R.  12360.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
gjfiin  storage  facilities  to  public  and  private 
Nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations;  to  the 
’Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  12536.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  and 

H.R.  16306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15335.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “an  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations”, 
approved  September  24,  1959;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR  PERIODS 
NOT  EXCEEDING  30  YEARS— RE- 
COMMITAL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1553,  H.R.  14548,  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Hill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14548)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  realWoperty  for  periods  not  exceeding 
30  yearsvand  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tb  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Wbrks, 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  tosh;  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  (Calendar  No. 
1631,  H.R.  17788.  I  do  thisXso  that  it 
may  become  the  pending  businfe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ''The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
17788)  making  appropriations  for 
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eign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  The  conferees  agreed  to  provisions  of  with  respect  to  an  undefined  term  in 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to^emend 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum si^Tage 
law  to  provide  broader  coverage,  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  compensation  protection,  and 
improve  means  of  enforcement.  I  ask' 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
t/hc  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Oct.  3,  1966,  pp.  23940-23943, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  make  only  a  brief  explanation  as  to 
the  agreement  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  minimum  wage  conference. 

This  minimum  wage  and  hours  bill  is 
a  historic  bill,  not  only  with  respect  to 
providing  protection  for  men  for  the  first 
time,  but  also  by  providing  for  the 
first  time  a  statutory  minimum  wage. 
Likewise,  for  the  first  time,  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  statutory  overtime  compensa¬ 
tion. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
historic  milestone  will  have  been  ac/ 
complished  in  helping  many  thousands 
of  District  of  Columbia  men  and  wojnen 
to  improve  their  standard  of  livinsr  as  a 
result  of  their  own  labors.  / 

The  breadth  of  coverage  of/workers 
afforded  by  this  bill  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant.  Coverage  is  practically  uni¬ 
versal,  with  the  exception/of  household 
workers  and  handymen/  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  these  people,  tap,  are  entitled  to 
protection  by  law,  am*  I  have  every  hope 
that  in  the  years  ahead,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  protection  for  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  soci/(y  as  well. 

Mr.  Preside/t,  current  law  provides 
protection  and  benefits  to  only  90,000 
District  of /Columbia  women  and  minors. 
The  bill ywe  are  enacting  extends  im¬ 
proved  /benefits  and  coverage  to  280,000 
men, /omen,  and  minors.  A  total  of 
1901)00  more  people  will  receive  mini- 
mufn  wage  protection  and  other  benefits 
than  ever  before  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
/City. 


the  bill  that  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
payable  to  almost  all  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  $1.60  an  hour 
over  the  next  3  years. 

This  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  incorporates  a  significant  weapon  £ 
in  the  war  on  poverty  by  providing  fairly 
decent  wages  and  hours  protection. 
Actually,  the  statutory  40-hour  work¬ 
week  provided  for  in  this  bill  provides  a 
minimum  wage  of  $64  weekly,  or  an  an¬ 
nual  wage  of  approximately  $3,320. 
This  is  certainly  a  real  accomplishment 
in  our  war  on  poverty. 

In  my  judgment,  the  enactment  of  ttys 
bill  provides  the  Nation’s  Capital  with  a 
“showcase”  minimum  wage  law.  Not 
only  are  the  benefits,  coverage,  and  pro¬ 
tection  broad  in  scope,  but  this  bill  com¬ 
plements  the  Federal  statute  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  wage  minimums  to  that  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Additionally,  this  District  of  Columbia 
•.minimum  wage  bill  will  cover  a  signifi- 
'fiant  number  of  very  low  paid  workers 
not  reached  by  the  Federal  statute. 

Irvmy  judgment,  a  most  significant  as- 
pect  of  this  entire  bill  is  that  it  provides/ 
real  benefits  to  the  lowest  paid  works's 
in  this  scmmunity.  This  bill  provjues 
these  low  paid  workers  a  minimunywage 
which  unorganized  workers,  with/ut  the 
benefits  of  labor  union  bargaining  facili¬ 
ties,  could  not\each  by  thema/ves. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill/hat  should 
not  be  overlookechis  that  if  will  benefit 
workers  without  adversely  affecting  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  Distnpt/of  Columbia.  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  employers  will 
go  out  of  business  oi/move  to  the  suburbs 
because  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
businessmen  will'  agree  that  well-paid 
workers  are  better  citizens  and  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  Therefore,  I  believeNthat  this 
legislation  Will  be  good  not  onlygfor  the 
worker,  bm,  good  for  the  business  com¬ 
munity./  •  \ 

Enayxment  of  this  bill  has  taken  mW:h 
laboi/and  effort  by  many  people  overSa 
number  of  years.  However,  in  myg 
judgment,  that  work  and  that  effort  will 
/>e  more  than  amply  repaid  by  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  gained  by  the  men,  women,  and 
minors  of  this  community  who  work 
with  their  hands  to  provide  necessary 
and  worthwhile  services  to  us  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE,  RE 
CLARIFICATION  OF  JANUARY  20,  1966,  CON¬ 
GRESSIONAL  RECORD,  IN  COLLOQUY  WITH 
SENATOR  WINSTON  PROUTY,  REPUBLICAN,  OF 
VERMONT,  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINI¬ 
MUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  possibly 
too  often,  those  of  us  here  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  write  the  laws  for  the  Nation 
do  not  pay  the  attention  that  we  should 
to  the  legislative  history  of  our  enact¬ 
ments.  To  emphasize  this  point,  during 
debate  on  the  District  of  Columbia  min¬ 
imum  wage  bill,  H.R.  8126,  as  amended, 
on  January  20,  1966,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  myself,  as  floor  manager 
of  this  bill,  participated  in  a  colloquy 


that  legislation. 

In  the  first  full  paragraph  of  the  see-/ 
ond  column  on  page  703  of  the  Con/ 
gressional  Record  for  January  20,  ia/>, 

I  am  quoted  incorrectly  with  respe/f  to 
whether  gratuities  should  be  inclu/ed  in 
determining  the  regular  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  purposes  of  computing  over¬ 
time  compensation  under  the/District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  bifl,  H.R.  8126. 

I  was  not  aware  of  th/error  in  the 
Record  until  the  Senatm/ from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  discusser  it  the  other  day 
when  we  went  into  conference  on  the  bill 
and  called  my  attention  to  it.  He  joins 
me  in  the  correcti/i  I  now  ask  be  made. 

In  explanatioi/the  words  “except  that 
gratuities  wou/l  be  included  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  rate  to  the  extent  that  they  are  ac¬ 
counted  foi/by  the  employee  to  the  em¬ 
ployer”  should  not  have  been  a  part 
of  my  l/marks.  Unquestionably,  there 
was  a ./typographical  error  in  some  way. 
That/paragraph  should  have  read: 

Mr.  Morse.  The  answer  is  “yes.”  The  leg¬ 
islative  history  will  show  that  the  Senator 
*/rom  Vermont  has  set  forth  clearly  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
and  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  has  already  printed 
the  permanent  Record  for  this  date  and 
because  I  desire  that  accuracy  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  on  the  point  that  I  raise,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  five-paragraph 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  myself  to  reflect  accurately 
and  correctly  my  position.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  myself  have 
discussed  this  matter,  and  he  is  in  full 
agreement  with  this  method  of  clarify¬ 
ing  this  particular  point. 

It  is  my  further  desire  that  this  clarifi¬ 
cation  be  carried  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Senate’s  action  on  the  conference  report 
on  this  legislation  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  and  express  my  appreciation  for 
calling  my  attention  to  this  error,  which 
^neither  of  us  saw  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  PrVuty.  In  section  3(b)  the  term  "reg¬ 
ular  rate”\s  used  as  the  basis  for  computing 
time  and  one-half.  Nowhere  in  this  bill  is 
that  term  deified,  but  the  same  term  is  used 
and  defined  iiKsection  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  amended.  Is  it  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  understancwig  that  undefined  terms 
used  in  this  bill  which  are  also  used  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards.  Act,  such  as  the  term 
“regular  rate,”  shall  nave  substantially  the 
same  meaning  and  be  given  substantially  the 
same  effect  as  they  receive  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act?  \ 

Mr.  Morse.  The  answer  is  ^s.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  intention  of  the  cniafters  of  the 
bill.  For  legislative  history,  asVhe  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  set  forth  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  ,  “regular  rate \  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  he  has  aW>  set 
forth  the  intention  of  the  commit  tee'd.hat 
any  term  in  the  bill  not  specifically  defused 
shall  be  interpreted  and  applied  as  it  is  de¬ 
fined  or  used  in  connection  with  the  FedeniV 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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conference  report  on  child  nutrition  bill.  House 
to  bill  revising  Federal  Seed  ActV  Rep.  Langen  criti- 
program. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOOD  FOR  P 
peace  bi 

agricultural  -commodities  to  any  nation  that  ships  equipment,  materials,  o 
modifies • to ‘Cuba  or  North  Vietnam,  pp.  24314-25 


'CE.  Recommitted,  306-61,  to  conference  H.  R.  14929,  the  fdod-for- 
,  with  instructions  to  insist  on  the  provision  restricting  sabes  of 


com- 


CHILD  NUTRITION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3467,  the  child  nutritit 
5ill.  pp.  24313-4 


2 


3. 

SEEDS.  Agreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  15662,  to  revise  the  Federal  Seed 
Act\  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  24313  / 

4. 

POVERTY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  II.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  change  various 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  ‘p*  2i*326 ’  -•* ' 

• 

5. 

EDUCATION.  Regan  debate  on  H.  R.  13161,  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  pp.  24328-47,  24377-8 

6. 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Langen  reviewed  various  criticisms  of  the  ^ministration's 
farm  program  by  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  pp.  24365-6 

7. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Moeller  recommended  S.  2934,  the  rural  community  devel¬ 
opment  districts  bill;  pp.  24378-9  / 

8. 

FARM  CREDIT.  The  Banking'  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  J.  Res.  153,  to  provide  for  medals  in  commemoratifim  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  (H.  Rept.  2193).  d/  24387  ^ 

9. 

CONSUMERS.  Rep.  Rosenthal  reviewed  and  requested/additional  actions  to  protect 
consumers,  pp.  24379-81  \  / 

10. 

PERSONNEL;  POVERTY.  Rep.  Bob  WilsotK  claimed  t/e  administration  is  "hypocritical" 
in  vetoing  the  Government  employees!  life  i/nsurance  bill,  then  favoring  the 
poverty  bill.  p.  24364  \  / 

senatX 

11. 

LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  /ommicfcee  reported  with  amendments  S.  688, 
to  extend  loan  eligibility  to  non-profit  corporations  for  rural  renewal  activi¬ 
ties  (S.  Rept.  1676).  p.  24184  /  \ 

12. 

EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Publi^ Works  Commit tee\reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
14644,  the  proposed  Higher  EXcation  Amendments  of  1966  (S.  Rept.  1677).  p. 
24184  /  *  \  C 

Began  debate  on  S.  3046/ to  strengthen  and  improw  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  pp.  24244,  24255-99 

The  Finance  Committee'  reported  without  amendment  H.  N*.  8664,  to  implement 
the  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  opened  for/ signature  at  Lake  Success  on  Nov.  2a*  1950  (S.  Rept. 

1679).  p.  24184  /  \ 

13. 

TRANSPORTATION,  ^nferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  15963,  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation.  House  conferees  have  been  appointed.  V.  24244 

14. 

FOREIGN  AID.  /Passed,  52-22,  with  amendments  H.  R.  17788,  the  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priation  bi)HL  (pp.  24224-244),  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Elle^der  to 
reduce  by &21  million  appropriations  for  development  loans  (pp.  2423*r40). 
Conferees'  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed.  \ 

15. 

FISH  PROTEIN.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2720,  to  authorize  the  Interior 
Department  to  develop  practicable  and  economic  means  for  production  by  the\ 
commercial  fishing  industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate.  House  conferees  have 
not  been  appointed,  pp.  24299-300  \ 

-  3  - 


16.  POVERTY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  change  va¬ 

rious  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Itoase  coufetees1  have  not 
Hyecn  appointed,  p.  24300 

17.  MANPOWER.-  A  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  approved 
for  full  committee  consideration  without  amendment  H.  R.  16715,  the  proposed 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1966.  p.  D955 

18 .  \ONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION.  Sen.  Clark  commended  and  inserted  an  editori/,*, 
faltering  Congress."  pp.  24205-6 

19.  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES.  Sen.  Javits  expressed  disappointment  "at  the  apparent 

failure  of  the  administration  to  exert  sufficient  effort  to  secure  passage  in 
this  Congress  of  the  demonstration  cities  proposal."  p.  24207 

20.  SCHOOL  MILK N.  Sen.  Proxmire  spoke  on  the  "necessity  for  providing  fluid  milk 

for  the  youngs,  through  the  special  milk  program  for  schoolchiLoren. "  p.  24223 

21.  FOOD  MARKETING.  'Sen.  McGee  commended  and  inserted  a  report  "After  18  Months 
Food  Commission  Malles  Controversial  Report."  pp.  24223; 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

22.  4-H  CLUBS.  Extension  of 'Remarks  of  Sen.  Randolph /Raising  4-H  Clubs,  p.  A5123 

23.  LEGISLATIVE  RECORD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rpps.  Bandstra  and  Hansen,  Iowa, 

r^orting  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  89tJ//Congress.  pp.  A5123-4,  A5149-52 

24.  POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of\ep.  PelTy  criticizing  the  program  and  stating 

that  examples  "in  other  agencies  oX.Government  indicate  continued  maladminis¬ 
tration  in  the- Federal  Government ."  A5131 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Wil^iains,  N.  J. ,  favoring  poverty  programs  to 
aid  "Americans  who  are  both  elderly  and'poor."  p.  A5127 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. /Bow  expressing  concern  over  "laxity  of  adminis¬ 
tration"  in  a  part  of  the  poverty  program  Ohio.  pp.  A5153-4 

25.  INFLATION.  Rep.  Hansen,  lovjra,  inserted  an  arti&^e,  "Inflation  Danger  Exaggera¬ 

ted?"  pp.  A5127-8 

Extension  of  remarks/6f  Rep.  William  Ford  stating  that  "Unfortunately,  par¬ 
tisan  politics  has  been  injected"  into  the  problem  of  inflation,  and  inserting 
a  report  by  Rep.  Reu/s  which  "completely  refutes  this\charge. "  p.  A5139 

Extension  of  rejrfarks  of  Rep.  Ottiuger  stating  that  tlae  answer  to  inflation 
is  simple:  "cut /the  ’fat1  out  of  the  Federal  budget --now."  p.  A5146 

26.  VOTING  RECORD.//  Rep.  Ichord  inserted  his  voting  record  for  tn^  89th  Congress. 

pp.  A5128-9 

27.  TOBACCO.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cooley  reporting  on  the  development  of 

tobacco/ programs,  p.  A5153 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


^CLAMATION.  S.  3882  by  Sen.  Lausche,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  to  designate  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estatv 
lish,  coordinate,  and  administer  programs  for  the  reclamation,  acquisition, 


:onservation  of  lands  and  water  adversely  affected  by  mining  operations;  to 
jterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  24184-91 

PROPERTY.  S.  3883  by  Sen.  Horse,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonabl< 
costs'!  expenses,  and  attorneys  fees  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the  Unife4d 
States^or  the  condemnation  of  real  property  after  determination  of  the  amount 
of  just  compensation,  or  after  abandonment  of  such  actions  by  the  Unj/ced 
States;  t\judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  24191-2 

30.  RIVER  BASIN.  N<S.  3885  by  Sen.  Harris,  to  grant  the  consent  of  the/Jnited  States 
to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  compact,  Kansas-Oklahoma;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 
Remarks  of  author  p.  24193 

TAXATION.  H.  R.  18Xil  by  Rep.  Hungate,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  thacva  farmer  shall  have  until  March  15  (instead  of  only  until 
February  15  as  at  present  to  file  an  income  tax  return  wKich  also  satisfies 
the  requirements  relating  to  declarations  of  estimated /tax;  to  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

32.  FLOOD  INSURANCE.  H.  R.  18 2 £3  by  Rep.  Boggs,  to  provide  for  a  national  program 

of  flood  insurance;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Commi/tee. 

33.  WILDLIFE.  H.  Con.  Res.  1032  by  Xep.  Reuss,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

with  respect  to  the  worldwide  conservation  of/wildlife  and  the  convening  in 
1968  of  an  international  conferenc^  on  the  conservation  of  wildlife;  to  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee, 

/ 

HOUSE  -  Continu'd 

34.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  Pre4ideHt  a  supplemental  request  (H.  Doc. 

505)  which  contains  the  following  itfems  forvthis  Department.  $1,650,000  for 
regulation  of  dealers  in  animals  for  research.  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
and  $2,840,000  for  administratiop^ of  addition^.  cutting  of  timber,  Forest 
Service. 

BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDflWT 

35.  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY.  S.  1424,  to  create  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study  Federal 

laws  limiting  political  Activity  by  officers  and  emplo\ees  of  Government. 
Approved  Oct.  3,  1966  (^Public  Law  89-617). 

36.  RECREATION.  S.  3510, /to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interioiv  to  study  the  feasi¬ 

bility  of  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area.  Approved  Oct.  3,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-61 

37.  LANDS.  H,  R.  9976,  to  give  U.  S.  district  courts  jurisdiction  ov^r  actions 

brought  to  determine  just  compensation  for  lands  acquired  by  the  Uv.  S.  for 
canal  purposes  in  irrigation  districts.  Aporoved  Oct.  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
624). 

38.  WATER  RESOURCES.  S.  2287,  to  authorize  a  5-year  comprehensive  study  of  vfcater 
resources  of  the  Delmarva  Penisula.  Approved  Oct.  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89\618) 

EXPERIMENT  STATION.  S.  3421,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cc^- 
veY  the  Alaska  Experiment  Station  to  Alaska.  Approved  Oct.  4,  1966  (Public 
£w  89-620). 
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sides  of  the  aisle  have  put  in  many  hours 
oa.  this  legislation,  and  as  always  it  1s  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them,  especially 
whetk  the  product  is  a  bill  like  the  one 
beforeXus  today.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  it  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  \commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  hiXflne  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Semitor  from  New  York  for 
his  usual  perceptVeness. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Njat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  stand  in  adjoummajt  until  12 
o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER\  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONTIGUOUS 

FISHERY  ZONE  BEYOND  TERRI 

TORIAL  SEA  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2218)  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  established  a  fisheries  zone 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  will  exercise  the 
same  exclusive  rights  in  respect  to  fisheries 
in  the  zone  as  it  has  in  the  territorial  sea, 
subject  to  the  continuation  of  traditional 
fishing  by  foreign  states  within  this  zone 
as  may  be  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  fisheries  zone  has  as  its  inner 
boundary  the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  as  its  seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn 
so  that  each  point  on  the  line  is  nine  nauti¬ 
cal  miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  inner 
boundary. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fisheries  zone  conflicts 
with  the  territorial  waters  or  fisheries  zone 
of  another  country,  he  may  establish  a  sea¬ 
ward  boundary  for  such  portion  of  the  zone 
in  substitution  for  the  seaward  boundary 
described  in  section  2. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  coiy 
strued  as  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  tile 
States  to  the  natural  resources  beneath  /nd 
in  the  waters  within  the  fisheries  zone  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  Act  or  as  diminishing  their 
jurisdiction  to  such  resources  beneath  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  territorial  spas  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi/sident,  this 
measure  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  as  well  as 
to  other  coastal  States. . 

The  only  change  of/a  substantive  na¬ 
ture  was  the  addition  by  the  House  of  a 
new  section  4  to  / he  bill.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  to  the  /natural  resources  beneath  and 
in  the  water's  within  the  fisheries  zone  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  Act  or  as  diminishing  their 
Jurisdiction  to  such  resources  beneath  and 
in  the  .waters  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
Uniter  States. 

^cording  to  the  report  of  the  House 
C/mmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 


Fisheries,  this  language  was  added  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  coastal  States  to  regulate  the  fish¬ 
eries  and  to  manage  and  develop  the 
natural  resources  beneath  and  in  the 
waters  of  the  territorial  sea — out  to  3 
miles  from  shore— was  neither  increased 
nor  decreased,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  coastal  States  to  regulate  the 
fisheries  and  to  manage  and  control  any 
resources  beneath  and  in  the  waters  of 
the  newly  established  fisheries  zone  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  leadership,  not  only  in 
this  field,  but  in  dealing  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  affect  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  good 
news,  not  only  to  the  fisheries  and  the 
^fishermen  of  my  State,  but  to  the  entire 
coastal  region. 

heartily  endorse  the  motion,  and, 
thatok  the  Senator. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION 

OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  FOTt  SEALS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senath  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Represto tatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2102)  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  totorovide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  pribilof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  Pribilof/Tslands/sand  to  protect 
sea  otters  on  the  high  sear  which  were, 
on  page  2,  line  20,  strike  hut  all  after 
“Ocean”  ovjn'  through  and  including  “In¬ 
terior.”  t/i  page  3,  line  3,  arid  insert: 
“are  pei/nitted  to  take  fur  seals  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  skins  in  any  manneXafter 
the  sjans  have  been  officially  marked\and 
certffied  by  a  person  authorized  by  \jie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provided  thi 
le  seals  are  taken  only  in  canoes  not' 
transported  by  or  used  in  connection 
with  other  vessels,  and  propelled  entirely 
by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  in 
the  way  hitherto  practiced  and  without 
the  use  of  firearms.”;  on  page  3,  line  6, 
strike  out  “engaged  in  the  taking  of  fur 
seals  or”  and  insert  “for  the  purpose  of 
taking  fur  seals  or  are”;  on  page  5,  line 
14,  strike  out  all  after  “seizure  or”  down 
through  and  including  “States.”  in  line 
21,  and  insert;  “arrest. 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  deliver 
the  seized  vessel  or  arrested  person,  or 
both,  as  promptly  as  practicable  to  the 
authorized  officials  of  said  party:  Prov- 
vided,  That  whenever  said  party  cannot 
immediately  accept  such  delivery,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or 
person  under  surveillance  within  the 
United  States”;  on  page  9,  lines  23  and  24, 
strike  out  “Islands  including  the  coasts 


thereof.”  and  insert  “Islands.”;  on  page 

10,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  “Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service” 
and  insert  “Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare”;  on  page  10,  Une  23, 
strike  out  all  after  “sectioi/”  over 
through  and  including  “Islands/’  on  page 

11,  line  3;  on  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  all 
after  “that”  down  through/and  includ¬ 
ing  “property.”  in  line  6,  and  insert  “the 
title  conveyed  is  inalien/ble  except  upon 
approval  of  the  Secretary.”;  on  page  12, 
line  11,  strike  out  “or’  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  SLnd  insert  “of”;  on 

>  page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  “Treasury  shall 
pay”  and  inser/’Tnterior  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay¬ 
ment”;  on  p/ge  16,  line  11,  after  “the” 
insert  “gro/s  receipts  of  the”;  on  page 
21,  after  fine  6,  insert:  • 

(d)  The  term  “Pribilof  Islands”  as 
used  iri  this  Act  means  the  islands  of 
St.  J>kul  and  St.  George,  Walrus  and 
Ot^r  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

n  page  22,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
/of”  down  through  and  including  “Is¬ 
lands.”  in  line  7,  and  insert  “1966,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  costs  of 
handling  and  dressing  the  skins,  the 
costs  of  making  the  sales,  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  administration 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  any  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  pursuant  to  section  208 
of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
j  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  request  a  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Bartlett,  Magnuson,  and  Prouty  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRODUCTION  BY 

COMMERCIAL  FISHING  INDUSTRY 
OF  FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

..The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Hoi^e  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2720)\to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable^  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  Nay  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  ■'fish  protein  concentrate, 
which  were,  tXstrike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  arid  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  conduct,  and  through  grants  to 
and  contracts  with  \ublic  and  private 
agencies  to  promote  stuyies>  research,  and 
experiments  designed  to  ^develop  the  best 
and  most  economical  process  and  methods 
to  reduce  fish  which  are  in  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  and  which  are  not  now  Xdely  sought 
after  for  human  food  to  a  nutritious,  whole¬ 
some,  and  stable  fish  protein  cmicentrate, 
as  well  as  to  conduct  food  technology  and 
feasibility  studies  with  respect  to  sucr^prod- 
ucts. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  acquire  by  lease  or  to  construct  not\o 
exceed  one  experiment  and  demonstration 
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plant  for  the  production  of  a  fish  protein 
concentrate.  Such  plant  shall  be  designed 
to' -.demonstrate  the  reliability  and  practica¬ 
bility  and  the  economic,  engineering,  and 
operating  potentials  of  the  processes  and 
methods  to  reduce  fish  and  fish  protein  con¬ 
centrate^,  Such  plant  shall  be  located  in 
such  geographical  area  as  the  Secretary 
determines  Vill  demonstrate  optimum  feasi¬ 
bility  from  '  i.he  standpoint  of  operation, 
maintenance,  \nd  economic  potential.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  com¬ 
mence  construction  of  or  lease  any  plant 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  have  certified  that  fish  protein 
concentrate  produced  from  whole  fish  com¬ 
plies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics\Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  plant.  Any  operation  and 
maintenance  contract  shall  provide,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  compila¬ 
tion  by  the  contractor  of  complete  records. 
Including  cost  data,  with  respect  tov  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  engineering,  of 
the  plant.  The  records  so  compiled  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  thi 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and 
reasonable  intervals.  Access  by  the  public 
to  the  plant  shall  be  assured  during  all 
phases  of  its  operation  subject  to  such  rea¬ 
sonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

(c)  All  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  include 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay¬ 
ment  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu¬ 
ments,  papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  and  involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

(d)  Any  constructed  plant  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment 
and  demonstration  purposes,  shall,  as 
promptly  as  practicable,  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data,  inventions,  secret  processes,  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  a] 
propriated  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  by  lease  of/the 
plant  authorized  by  this  Act,  such  appro¬ 
priation  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
together  with  such  additional  sump  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  operation  ^fid  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  plant,  not  to  e/ceed  $285,- 
000  per  year  for  a  period  of  fi/e  years,  and 
for  conducting  the  program/authorized  by 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $835,000  per  year  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  / 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authori/ed  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  autlphdty  of  the  Secretary  un¬ 
der  this  Act  shalp  expire  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  fronp  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

And  to  gfnend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  ^/authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
an  experiment  and  demonstration  plant, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  of  fish  protein  concentrate.” 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  request  a  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Bartlett,  Magnuson,  and  Prouty,  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s 
war  on  poverty,  and  requesting  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Murphy  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

THE  1966  CAPITVeNnATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  MivsPresident,  this 
past  July  citizens  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  observed/the  eighth  Captive  Nations 
Week.  From  all  accounts,  this  observ¬ 
ance  turned  out  to  be  the  best  yet.  In 
terms  of  citizen  activity,  newspaper 
coverage,  TV  and  radio  programing,  and 
publjc  discussion  forums,  the  1966  NCap- 
tive'  Nations  Week  surpassed  all  others, 
us  sustained  and  growing  interest 
le  plight  of  all  the  captive  nation^ 
'  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

For  the  past  2  months,  the  Record  has 
been  replete  with  reports  of  this  highly 
successful  week.  To  complete  this  mas¬ 
sive  report  on  what  has  truly  become 
an  American  tradition  of  hope,  under¬ 
standing,  and  patriotic  determination,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

First.  A  July  29  editorial  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Catholic  on  “Captive  Nations  Week”; 

Second.  A  Sarasota,  Fla.,  account  of 
July  22  on  “Captive  Week  Observance 
Irritates  Soviet  Officials”; 

Third.  The  program  and  review  of  the 
Chicago  observance,  followed  by  reports 
in  the  Chicago  newspapers; 

Fourth.  The  program  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  July  28,  1966; 

Fifth.  A  letter  on  the  “Captive  People” 
in  the  July  28  issue  of  the  Wanderer; 

Sixth.  An  article  on  “Captive  Nations 
in  New  England”  in  the  September  15  is¬ 
sue  of  America,  followed  by  newspaper 


items  and  reports  in  several  New  Englanj 
papers;  and 

Seventh.  A  report  on  the  Kiwanis/ 
ternational  Captive  Nations  Week  proj¬ 
ect  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbfe  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florida  Catholic,  Jlily  29,  1966] 
Catholic  Comment:  Captiv^ Nations  Week 

Since  1959  the  third  week  in  July  has  been 
designated,  by  a  special /act  of  Congress,  as 
“Captive  Nations  Weekf’  Its  purpose  is  to 
focus  on  the  plight  of/those  peoples  who  live 
under  communist  domination.  It  is  a  week 
when  sepcial  prayers  are  offered  for  these  op¬ 
pressed  people  that  the  light  of  liberty  will 
not  be  dimmed  /orever  in  their  native  lands. 

It  is  Indeed^  unfortunate  that  so  many 
Americans  a ,v4  ignorant  of  the  nations  that 
are  submepged  in  the  atheistic  tyranny  of 
communism.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  millions  of  people  who  must  live  with¬ 
out  th^  basic  liberties  in  these  forgotten  na¬ 
tions/ 

Inr  some  quarters  of  our  nation  those  who 
should  know  better  are  telling  us  that  com- 
lunism  is  "changing”  or  that  it  is  “mellow¬ 
ing.”  But  communism  will  never  change  so 
long  as  it  is  atheistic  in  nature  and  mate¬ 
rialistic  in  operation.  Under  such  a  system 
God  and  liberty  have  no  place. 

Another  fallacy  often  heard  is  that  such 
nations  as  Romania  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
at  odds  with  the  Kremlin  and  that  they  seek 
to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  certain  minor  in¬ 
stances  nations  in  the  Red  orbit  may  disagree 
with  policies  emanating  from  Moscow.  But 
in  the  major  decisions,  they  are  as  one. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  a  news  re¬ 
lease  dated  only  this  past  July  8.  It  was  then 
that  the  seven  nations  in  the  Communist 
Warsaw  Pact — Hungary,  Bulgaria,  East  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  Soviet  Union — jointly  condemned  the 
United  States  for  its  “aggression”  in  Viet 
Nam.  These  nations  also  said  they  were 
ready  to  send  "volunteers”  to  Viet  Nam  to 
fight  U.S.  troops  if  Hanoi  asks  for  them. 

If  communism  is  changing,  where  can  we 
find  it  in  the  above  policy  statement?  The 
communists  have  yet  to  be  deterred  from 
their  long-stated  objective — the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  look  to 
the  U.S.  for  hope,  for  guidance,  and  for 
prayers.  If  we  cannot  or  will  not  grant  them 
the  first  two,  the  least  we  can  do  is  pray  to 
God  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  will  be 
short-coming.  The  worst  thing  we  could  say 
iA.  that  they  are  not  “captives”  and  thus 
ignore  their  pleas  to  live  as  we  do — in  free- 
don 

— The  West  Virginia  Register. 
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Sarasota  .^-Sarasota’s  Project  Alert,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Captive  Nations  Week,  has 
made  the  following  release : 

“In  1959  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to 
make  the  third  wefek  in  July,  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Since  then,  ha  any  of  our  nation’s  gov¬ 
ernors,  mayors  and  citizens  have  amplified 
the  observation  although  our  administration 
in  Washington  has  played  down  the  Week 
in  recent  years. 

“And,  since  then,  most  \ignificantly,  the 
Resolution  has  become  a  rnajor  irritating 
thorn  in  the  thick  hide  of  stoviet  Russia, 
The  Week  has  become  the  occasion  for  com¬ 
munist  denunciation  of  our  efforts  to  focus 
world  attention  on  the  nations  Xcaxefully 
brought  under  Communist  dominate 

SOVIET  BLASTS  WEEK 

“Mikhail  Suslov,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Pi 
said  in  July,  1965,  “Especially  disgusting 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
lorse. 

Ir.  Grider  with  Mr.  Watson, 
r.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yo^i 
Mrv  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Tuppe/ 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  AShert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mrs.  Shllivan  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Asp  mall  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fishek  with  Mr.  Edwards  oy  Alabama. 

Mr.  Corman,  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  GarmatX  with  Mr.  Marjan  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  wiVfi  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  wiVn  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.\Widnall. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr\EUlsworth. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Rck  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  CMlaway. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  Leggett  xvith  Mr.  Conye't 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with\JVIr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Walke\  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Ycldabbo  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr  fivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  SchisleV 
My.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Vivian. 
ir.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Tub 
Ir.  Craley  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Messrs.  GRAY,  YOUNG,  ROONEY  of 
New  York,  and  BARRETT  changed  their 
votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the. 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  TO 
LEASE  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
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consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.^ 
Res.  197)  to  extend  the  authority  of  l^ie 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  years,  and  for  other  purppses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  jojnt  reso¬ 
lution,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  andAiouse  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Than  section  2109  of 
title  39,  United  States  C^de,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

1  “§  2109.  Time  limitatiahs  on  agreements 
’•  “Agreements  may/not  be  entered  into  un¬ 
der  sections  2104 
July  22,  1964,  ar; 

April  30,  1967.” 

(Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permissioryto  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint ^Resolution  197  provides  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  leasing  program  of  the 
Poai  Office  Department  to  April  30,  1967. 

The  provisions  of  title  39  United  States 
fode,  section  2103,  authorizes  the  Post- 
r  master  General  to  enter  into  lease  agree¬ 
ments  for  postal  buildings  for  periods  up 
to  30  years,  and  authorizes  the  condem¬ 
nation  and  other  types  of  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  related  land  disposition.  This 
authority  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1966,  and  the  joint  resolution  proposes 
to  grant  a  4-month  extension. 

A  4 -month  extension  was  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  matter 
in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  permit  the 
committee  to  examine  in  depth  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  providing  some  major 
postal  facilities  by  Government  con¬ 
struction  rather  than  by  long-term  leas¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  same  reason  advanced 
by  the  Senate  when  the  same  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  leasing  authority 
was  considered  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  passed  a  bill, 
H.R.  14548,  on  July  18,  1966,  which  would 
have  continued  the  30-year  leasing  au¬ 
thority  indefinitely  without  any  time 
limitation.  The  bill  received  extensive 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  was  reported  by 
the  committee  with  substantial  amend- 
lents.  However,  the  Senate  was  not 
dble  to  complete  action  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  committee 
andNpow,  since  it  is  getting  so  late  in  the 
session,  felt  it  advisable  to  provide  a  4- 
monttnextension  on  the  existing  author¬ 
ity  in  order  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  Department's  leasing  program  be¬ 
yond  December  31,  1966. 

This  will  'afford  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  ample  opportunity 
next  year  for  determination  to  be  made 
whether  to  provide  an  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  authority  or  to  meet  the  Post 
Office  Department^, requirements  for 
major  facilities  through  Government 
construction. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  BY  TH^  SENATE  ON  H.R. 

14548 

The  bill,  H.R.  14548,  wasSreported  to 
the  Senate  on  July  22,  1966— ^enate  re¬ 
port  No.  1400. 

Committee  amendments  propose  to 
continue  the  30-year  leasing  authority 
for  “the  erection  by  the  lessor  of  a  special 
purpose  post  office  building.”  The  special 
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p\rpose  building  was  defined  as  being 
'one,  convenient  for  processing  mail  with 
at  l<kst  90  percent  of  the  floor  space  de- 
votedVxclusively  to  mail  processing  ac- 
tivitiesX 

The  Senate  amendment  also  proposed 
a  fiscal  yiar  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  lkase  space  to  be  procured,  of 
6  million  square  feet  or  $15  million  an¬ 
nual  rental  payments. 

Also,  any  special  purpose  post  office 
building  having  aXgross  floor  space  ex¬ 
ceeding  10,000  square  feet  could  not  be 
the  subject  of  a  contract  until  60  days 
after  the  date  of  a  transmittal  of  a  pros¬ 
pectus  to  the  House  ami  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Public  Works. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate,  but  bhe  bill  was 
referred  back  to  the  Comrrvhtee  for 
further  study  because  of  several  ques¬ 
tions  raised  during  the  Senate  Mebate 
concerning  the  procedure  previously  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
under  this  leasing  program.  , 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senat 
once  again  on  September  7,  1966 — Sen¬ 
ate  report  No.  1591.  The  Senate  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  unable  to  schedule 
action  on  the  House  bill  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
197  on  October  4,  1966,  providing  a  4- 
month  extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or¬ 
dered  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


October  5,  1966' 


PROMOTING  GENERAL  WELFARE, 

PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  SECURITY  OF 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10860)  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  public  pol¬ 
icy,  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ameryef- 
ment,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to 
amend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  by  exempt¬ 
ing  States  from  certain  provisions /thereof.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaj? from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUED  PROG¬ 
RESS  IN  THE  NATION’S  WAR  ON 

POVERTY 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen¬ 


ate  amendment  and  request  a  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell!  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
a  list  of  conferees  on  the  bill  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  one  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  other  than  the  chairman 
himself,  who  worked  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  a  list 
of  conferees  which,  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to,  the  Chair 
will  announce. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  information  I  have  is  that  those  of 
us  who  served  on  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  piece  of  legislation  were 
not  named  to  the  conference  committee, 
and  will  not  be  named. 

Having  made  that  observation,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell!  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Dent,  Gibbons, 
Ayres,  Quie  and  Goodell. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX¬ 
PENSES  FOR\THE  /COMMITTEE  ON 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  /MX-  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  up.  the  resolution 

(H.  Res.  1028^md  ask  fo^  its  immediate 
consideratic 

The  Clgpk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows) 

H.  Res.  1028 

tesgYoed,  That,  In  carrying  out  ite  duties 
duritfK  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  thVcom- 
on  House  Administration  is  au^hor- 
raa  to  incur  such  further  expenses  (not  in 
scess  of  $25,000)  as  it  deems  advisable  in  the 
Jnited  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con-' 
tingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au¬ 
thorized  and  approved  by  such  Committee, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel!  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clear  up  one  matter  here.  There  seems 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  about  this 
$25,000  appropriation  in  the  minds  of 
^some  Members.  In  our  committee  this 
inoming  when  we  dealt  with  this  subject 
matter,  I  asked  the  question,  whether 
this  $25,000  was  to  be  spent  in  conducting 
investigations  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  as  a  whole  and  that  it  was  not 
aimed  at  an  individual  or  an  individual 
committee.  Some  of  us  serve  on  some 
committees  that  seem  to  be  always  being 
discussed  publicly  and  sometimes  pri¬ 
vately.  Therefore,  in  order  that  it  be 


clearly  understood,  this  committee, 
vestdgating  under  the  able  gentlec 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays!  has  the  use  of 
this  $25,000  to  investigate,  interrogate, 
and  inquire  into  the  behavior /Of  every 
Member  of  t^ie  Congress  and  eveiy  com¬ 
mittee.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  $20J3OO  can  be 
used  in  any  way  that  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  wishes  to  use  it.  It 
is  not  strictly  limited  /to  investigate  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the/gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEJ/  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I/am  surprised  at  the  state¬ 
ment  just/made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent!  and  appar¬ 
ently  assented  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel!,  that  this 
00  appropriation  gives  the  subcom- 
on  accounts,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
'tion,  the  right  to  investigate  any  or 
every  Member  of  this  House  on  any  mat¬ 
ter  whatsoever. 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  I  looked  into 
Jefferson’s  Manual,  which  defines  the 
legal  duties  under  the  rules  of  this  House 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  that 
manual  that  would  give  them  broad, 
sweeping  powers  to  conduct  that  kind  of 
investigation.  I  am  concerned  because 
shortly  there  is  going  to  be  before  this 
House  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  House 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards  and 
I  want  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  that  commirtee. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  state¬ 
ment  that  has  just  been  made  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  the  Record  and  to  leave 
unchallenged  the  understanding  that 
the  rules  of  this  House  permit  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration  to  have 
anything  like  the  broad,  sweeping  pow¬ 
ers  that  would  be  given  to  it  according 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  $25,000  that  is 
being  provided  by  this  resolution  is  not 
for  the  subcommittee  on  accounts  but  is 
or  the  full  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
tration,  and  the  amount,  as  set  forth 
in\the  resolution,  can  be  used  as  the 
chairman  sees  fit.  This  money  will  come 
out  of.  the  contingent  fund.  It  does  not 
apply  so  a  broad  investigation  of  each 
individual  Member  nor  is  it  strictly  lim¬ 
ited  to  th\  one  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.' 

Mr.  DENT\Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEUy  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  this  inorning  when  I 
asked  that  very  question.  If  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  committee  cfcn  be  brought 
here,  I  think  the  answer  tb  the  point  I 
have  raised  will  follow  along  the  lines 
that  I  have  made  clear  here. 

Is  it  then  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  tlnrt  this 
$25,000,  is  illegal  as  the  gentleman\puts 
it,  improper,  for  the  committee  to  spxmd 
it  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  all  tHe 
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ilGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  demonstration  cities  bill,  whicn  includes  rural-housing 


amendments.  Both  Houses  agreed 
Dept. 


conference  report  on  bill  to  create  Transportation 


HOUSE 


HOUSING  LOANS'.  Began  debate  on  S.  3708,  the  demonstration  cities  bil\.  pp, 
25539-79 

As  reported  by  the  House  committee,  this  bill  includes  amendments  to^the 
rural  housing  program  to  permit  purchase  of  new  (as  well  as  used)  homes,  permit 
cosianors  on  any  rural  housing  loan  (now  limited  to  elderly  low-income),  in* 
crease  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  the  limitation  on  loans  and  grants  for  repairs  6s! 
wry  low-income  families'  homes,  authorize  direct  loans  for  cooperative  housing 
md  for  non-elderly  rural  residents  of  low  income  and  insured  loans  for 
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non-elderly  rural  residents  of  moderate  income,  limit  to  $300  million  the 
amount  of  new  rural  housing  loans  to  low  or  moderate  income  families  that  may 
be  insured  annually,  without  limit  as  to  time.  The  bill  removes  the  annual 
limit  and  provides  instead  a  cutoff  date  of  Oct.  1,  1969 


2.  TRANSPORTATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15&93,  to 
create  a  department  of  Transportation.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  t rae 
President.  \pp.  25588-92,  25506-10 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS^  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17637,  th^/military 
construction  appropriation  bill  (H.  Repta  2275).  pp.  25529-30 


4.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The\Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  1043,  to  authorize  expenses.; 
for  an  investigation  of  European  markets  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
(H.  Rept.  2259).  p.\?5537 


5.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Agreed  td^  the  conference  report  on  S.  311 
Air  Act.  pp.  25538-9 


to  amend  the  Clean 


6.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Agreed  ta  the  conference  report  em  H.  R.  9424,  providing  for 
•a  program  of  conservation  ana\ protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  which  are 
-threatened  with  extinction.  This  bill  will  now  pe  sent  to  the  President, 
p.  25581 


7.  APPLES,  Rep,  May  commended  the  apple  industry  of  Wash.  p.  25610 

8.  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Curtis  urged  economy  expenditures,  pp.  25618-28 


9.  FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Rep.  Findley  spoke  in /ayor  of  the  amendment  to  bar  assistance 
to  those  who  trade  with  Cuba.-  pp.  25628- 


10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Olson,  Minn. ,  Inserted  speeches  by  the  Vice  President  re¬ 
garding  the  farm  program,  etc.  hp.  25652-6 

Rep.  Foley  gave  a  report  to/constituents ,  including  commendation  of  the  farm 
program,  p.  25660 


11.  POVERTY ; •  .  The  conferees  reached  agreement  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  ex-  ( 

_ tend  and  amend  various  poverty  programs ^Xand  S.  2720/  authorizing  development 

of  practicable  means  for1"  production  of  fish  protein  concentrate,  p.  D999 


SENATE 


12.  VETERINARY  FACILITIES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3348,  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  construction/of  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a 
program  of  loaps  for  students  of  veterinary  medicine,  p.  254o! 


13.  MANPOWER;  TRAINING.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  16715,  to  makeVvarious 


amendment s/to  the  Manpower  D« 


sent  to  ttfe  Prosldent/'' " pp .  25U9CT- 


ment  and  Training  Act.  This  bilTvrtclll  now  be 


14.  EDUCATION.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  14643,  to  provide  for  the  strengthening 
of  American  educational  resources  for  international  studies  and  research.  pp. 


25485',  25493-506 


15,  TORACCO.  Sen.  Tydings  criticized  the  Department's  denial  of  the  5-percent 
>ort  subsidy  payment  for  Maryland  tobacco.  pp.  25520-1 
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\ 


\ 


HOUSE 


X 


1.  SUMMER  LUSHES.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  9339,  tcKauthorize 

a  children’s  summer  lunch  program,  pp.  26032-7  \ 

/  \ 

/  X 

2.  RURA/RENEWAL  LOANS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  688,  to  authorize 
.-renewal  loans  for  recreation  purposes  and  for  private  non-profit  orgfc- 

.zations.  pp.  26046-7 


3\  PACKAGING;  LABELING.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  985,  the  fair 


\packaging  and  labeling  bill.  pp.  26062-4  / 

4. 

POVERTY.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  amend 
various  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (H.  Rept.  2298).  pp. 
26050-61 

5. 

VETERINARY  EDUCATION.  Concurred  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  3348'',  to  autho¬ 
rize  construction  of  facilities  for  teaching  veterinary  medicine  /nd  loans  for 
students  o£y veterinary  medicine,  and  disagreed  to  two  Senate  amendments, 
pp.  26065-6  \  / 

6. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  \The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to/  waive  points  of 
order  on  H.  R.  18^81,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill./  p.  26144 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17636,  the  D. /C.  appropriation  bill 
(H.  Rept.  2292).  p K  26010-12  / 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  18119,  the  State/ Justice,  and  Commerce 
appropriation  bill.  S^ate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  26032 

7. 

AIRPORTS.  Passed  under  suVpension  of  the  rules  S./476,  providing  for  construe-* 
tion  of  airports  in  or  close  to  national  parks ,  /monuments ,  and  recreation 
areas.  Rep.  Staggers  said  this  bill  is  identical  to  H.  R.  11089.  The  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p,  26038  / 

8. 

LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  S\.  84,  to  /provide  for  reimbursement  of  Wyo. 
for  improvements  made  on  certain  Eden  project  lands  in  Sweetwater  County  if 
or  when  the  lands  revert  to  the  U.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 

President,  p.  26000  \/ 

9. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM.  /Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  17588,  to  autho¬ 
rize  assignments  of  ACP  payments./  pp.  26006-7 

10. 

CONSERVATION.  After  discus  sioty/  H.  R.  15304/to  authorize  the  Department  to 
sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center  in\Alameda  County,  Calif.,  was 
passed  over  because  the  official  objectors  feltNlt  should  not  be  considered 
by  unanimous-consent  procedure.  pp.  26007-8  \  ^ 

11. 

WORLD  FARM  CENTER.  After  discussion,  H.  Con.  Res.  3L3,  to  endorse  the  concept 
of  the  World  Farm  Center,  was  passed  over  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Pelly.  p. 
26008  /  \ 

12. 

FISH  PROTEIN.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2720,  to  authorize  the 
Interior  Department  to  develop  practicable  and  economic  meatjs  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fish  protein  concentrate  (H.  Rept.  2290).  pp.  26012\3 

13. 

DISASTER  RELIEF.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  1861,  to  provide 
additional/assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster,  pp.  n26024-32 

14. 

WATERSHEDS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  various 
watershed  projects,  pp.  26144,  26146-7  \ 

15.  TAXATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  17607,  to  suspend  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property  (p.  25999).  Senate  r.rmfcteea  have  already  been  appointed.  \ 
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October  17,  1966. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  15111] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966”. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  ( a )  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  oj  1961/.  ( other  than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof )  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 

(2)  $846,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 

(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  402(b), 

(5)  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

(6)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(7)  $31 ,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  thereof )  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $211,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part 
A  thereof,  $410,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part  B  thereof, 
and  $ 75,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part  D  thereof. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  such  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for  carrying 
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out  section  205(d);  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section 
205(e);  $8,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section  206(b); 
$352,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section  21 1-1  (a) ;  $22,000,000 
is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-1  (b) ;  $61 ,000,000  is  authorized 
for  carrying  out  section  211-2;  $7,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying 
out  section  211-3;  $323,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  programs 
for  which  authorizations  are  not  provided  in  the  preceding  clauses  of  this 
paragraph. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

JOB  CORPS— STUDIES  TO  BE  PROPERTY  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  1 01 .  (a)  Section  1 03  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196 4 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  Provided,  That  such  agree¬ 

ments  shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  pro¬ 
duced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  any 
conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States”. 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with  reduced 
federal  expenditures”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  comparable  costs”. 

JOB  CORPS — HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  102.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That  such  ar¬ 
rangements  for  education  and  training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  Qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
education  or  training  necessary  to  Qualify  them  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school ;” 

JOB  CORPS — NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  Section  lOf  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  residence,  and 
receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  enrollees  in  the 
Job  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — MAXIMUM  CAPACITY  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS  AND  CENTERS 

Sec.  104-  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  f  unds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  the  capacity  o  f  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the  Job 
Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS — MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  COST  PER  ENROLLEE  IN  CENTERS 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the  following: 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  camps  and 
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centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS - COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  106.  Section  104  °f  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  subsection  added  by  section  105)  the  following: 

“(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever  possible,  stimulate  formation 
of  indigenous  community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  en- 
rollees  into  community  life.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  subsection  added  by  section  106)  the  following: 

“(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job  Corps  camp  or  center  in  the 
region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  camp  or 
center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
such  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or  center.  If  no  such  va¬ 
cancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corjis  camp  or  center 
offering  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which  is  nearest  to  the  residence 
of  such  enrollee.” 


JOB  CORPS - FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  10 4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  subsection  added  by  section  107)  the  following: 

“  (j)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  assure  that  each 
enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Corps  furnishes  to 
him  six  months  and  eighteen  months  after  such  completed  enrollment  the 
following  information: 

“  (1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  enrollee; 

“  (2)  The  employment  status  of  such  enrollee; 

“(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in  his  current 
job  and  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 

“(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  necessary  for  an  effective  follow-up.” 

JOB  CORPS - APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  109.  Section  106(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compensation  for  disability  accruing 
after  the  individual  concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly 
pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be” . 

JOB  CORPS — STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  110.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

“STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In 
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the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or 
transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is 
determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  and,  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  conditions 
in  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers,  the  individual 
directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to 
take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the. 
Director. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  to  insure  that 
the  transfer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local  jurisdiction  shall  in 
no  way  violate  parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In  the 
event  procedures  have  been  established  under  which  the  enrollment  of  a 
youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is  acceptable  to 
appropriate  State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for 
regular  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to  such  State  authorities 
to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole  and  probationary  requirements 
in  such  State.” 

JOB  CORPS — EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“ EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  (of 
which  not  to  exceed  four  may  involve  the  construction  of  new  camps 
or  centers)  providing  youth  employment  and  training  on  a  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use 
of  resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part  and  part  B  of  this  title, 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Ixibor  where  funds  under 
part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used,  and  the  Director  is  authorized  to  waive  any 
provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a  determination  and  demonstration  of 
their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
a  full  description  of  actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  this  section 
no  later  than  March  13  1968.” 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - REVISION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an 
age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  m  such  grades)  who  are  in  need  of 
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the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  in 
school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals  useful  work 
experience  and  on-the-job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and 
occupational  training  designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Enrollment  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty -one  years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a) 
whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Director  shall  consider 
a  student  to  be  from  such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
submitted  under  section  112  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  such 
^  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  enrollees  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  ( B )  on  local  projects  sponsored  by 
private  organizations; 

“(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of 
any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

“(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

“(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  training  or  education 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects  with  other  than  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  pay  reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  enrollees 
for  services  performed. 

“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential  and  high  potential  for 
|  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  striking  out  “ Participation ” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Enrollment”  and  by  striking  out  “ who  have 
attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two,” . 

(c)  Section  114(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “nonprofit” . 

(d)  Section  115  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “paid  for  the 
period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”  and  by 
striking  out  “and  such  assistance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs”. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  113.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 

by—  .  .  .  .... 

(1)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title-  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof:  “TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS”;  and 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  new  part  immediately  following  part  C: 
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“Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 

“ ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  131 .  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  special  programs 
which  ( 1 )  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing  in 
particular  communities  and  neighborhoods  {defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas  of 
the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  especially  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  low-income  persons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 
have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and  neighborhoods  in 
arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
rising  community  tensions;  and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are 
part  of  a  city  wide  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  local  or  State  agencies  in 
order  to  coordinate  effectively  all  relevant  programs  of  social  development. 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  described  in  sections  205  id) 
and  {e)  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work  training 
and  employment  opportunities  created  under  these  special  programs 
are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or  neighborhoods  served, 
and  that  the  activities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods  described  in  subsection  {a).  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Director  may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are 
unemployed,  underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level  as  established  for 
the  programs  described  in  sections  205  {d)  and  (e). 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no  program 
assistance  under  this  part  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to  assure  that  the 
rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  assure  maximum  coordination  with  community  action 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

“ FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  PROGRAM  COSTS 

“Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  tcrthis 
part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program,  including 
costs  of  administration ,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  re¬ 
quired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  N on-Federal  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services:  Provided,  That  where  capital  invest¬ 
ment  is  required  under  a  contract  with  a  private  organization  (other  than 
a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  such  capital  investment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be 
as  defined  above.” 
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TITLE  I  PROGRAMS - DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  114-  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  E — Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  141  ■  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  he 
is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.” 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  ACT 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - DEFINITION  OF  “ COMMUNITY ” 

Sec.  201.  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “in 
an  attack  on  poverty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  by  striking  out  “in  an  attack 
on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other 
area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is 
sufficiently  homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  under  this  part'” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - CRITERIA  FOR  APPROVAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  of  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  include 
requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency  responsible  for  a  community 
action  program  is  qualified  to  administer  such  program  and  the  funds 
granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size 
and  complexity  of  such  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and  size  of  the 
area  served ;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program 
progress  and  regular  or  periodic  audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings 
of  such  evaluations  and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by 
the  Director  in  connection  with  proposals  or  applications  for  the  renewal, 
expansion,  or  modification  of  any  such  program;  (3)  that  each  such  agency 
maintains  records  and  internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document 
compliance  with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  bearing 
exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program  is  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  policies,  including  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner 
supporting ,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of  such  program  with,  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  actively  designed  to  further  the  election 
or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of 
each  such  agency  are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  compensated  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans 
approved  by  him,  as  promoting  efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  POOR 

Sec.  203.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted,  ad- 
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ministered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  representatives 
of  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  representa¬ 
tives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“( 2 )  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after  March  1, 
1967 ,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representatives  of  the  poor  do  not  comprise 
at  least  one-third  of  the  membership . 

“(8)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the  residents 
in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor. 

“(4)  In  communities  where  substantial  numbers  of  the  poor  reside  out¬ 
side  of  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall  be  made  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neighbor¬ 
hood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  establish 
procedures  under  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  including  but 
not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population, 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on  their  community  action 
agency  policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  representation  on  such 
board.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - USE  OF  LATEST  DATA  IN  MAKING  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  204-  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after 
“State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the  following  “(as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  appropriate  data)” ,  (2)  by  inserting 
after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such  paragraph  the  following 
“(as  so  determined)” ,  (8)  by  inserting  after  “State”  the  second  time  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  appropriate  data)” ,  and  (4)  by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second 
time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as  so  determined)” . 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - SALARY  LIMITS 

Sec.  205.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “  The  Director  shall  require  that  where 
an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community  action 
program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess 
shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any  amount  paid  such  an 
employee  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been  complied  with.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— ADULT  WORK  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  agree- 
ments  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work  training  and  employment  programs  for 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  involving  activities  designed  to  improve 
the  physical,  social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or 
area  served  infields  including,  but  not  limited  to,  health,  education,  wel- 
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fare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety.  Such  programs 
shall  ( 1 )  assist  in  developing  entry  level  employment  opportunities,  (2) 
provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (3)  be  combined  with  necessary  educa¬ 
tional,  training,  counseling,  and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other 
supportive  services  as  may  be  needed.  Such  work  experience  shall 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational  and  training  assistance, 
including  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training.  Such  program  shall 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this 
Act  for  the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic 
rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

Sec.  207.  Section  205 (f)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  206) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“and  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  schools, 
community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during  times 
they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose” . 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  PROGRAMS;  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  SPONSORING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  208.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  that  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part  (other  than  those 
available  for  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
sections  206(b),  211-l(a),  21 1-1  (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  at  least  5  per 
centum  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community 
action  programs  (other  than  programs  described  in  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b),  211-1  (a),  211-l(b),  211-2  and  211-3) 
which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is  being  carried 
on  concurrently  a  community  action  program  for  which  an  overall  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  develop¬ 
ing,  and.  coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides 
for  the  involvement  and,  participation  of  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  In  addition  the  Director  may  use  an  additional  5  per  centum 
of  such  funds  for  carrying  out  such  programs.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  program  will  be  deemed  to  be  independently  funded  if  the 
grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which 
are  of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component  programs. 

“(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  independ¬ 
ently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  in 
predominantly  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  sections  210  and  617, 
where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

“  (i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature  and  can  be  more  efficiently 
operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
independently  funded,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  such  projects. 
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“  (j)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  any 
organization  ( other  than  a  religious  organization )  with  which  the  Director 
has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  community 
action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof .” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Sec.  209.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  subsections  added  by  section  208 )  the  following: 

“(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under  this  section  unless  the  grantee 
organization  has  submitted  to  the  Director  either — 

“(1)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  of 
the  community  or  of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  such  officer  accepts  responsibility 
for  providing  financial  services  adequate  to  insure  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  accounting  system  by  such  agency  and  its 
delegate  agencies,  with  internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  ac¬ 
counting  data,  promote  operational  efficiency  and  encourage  adher¬ 
ence  to  prescribed  management  policies;  or 

“(2)  an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  established 
such  an  accounting  system.” 

“( l)(l )  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  within  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant  or  contract 
with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under 
this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  grantee  organiza¬ 
tion’s  and  its  delegate  agencies’  accounting  systems  and  internal  controls. 

“(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  such  survey,  the  Director 
shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
such  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  of  the  grantee  organization 
and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  subsections  ( k)(l ) 
and  ( k)(2 ).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards  have  not  been  met, 
he  shall  immediately  notify  the  grantee  organization  of  his  determination 
and  he  shall  consider  whether  suspension  of  f  urther  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

“( 3 )  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any  grant  funds  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (l)(2),  the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in  which  to  establish,  with  the  advice 
of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  subsection  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed  within  this  period 
and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director  is  still  unable  to  determine 
that  the  accounting  system  meets  the  required  standards  he  shall  terminate 
the  contract  or  grant. 

“(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
required  to  insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina¬ 
tions  thereof,  maintain  the  standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in  sections 
205{k)  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  during  the  period  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION— PAYMENT  OF  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT 

MEETINGS 

Sec.  210.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  {after  the  subsections  inserted  by  section  209)  the  following: 

“( n )  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance  per  meeting 
for  attendance  at  community  action  agency  board  meetings  or  neighborhood 
community  action  council  or  committee  meetings  and  for  the  reimbursement 
of  other  necessary  expenses  of  attendance  at  such  meetings  to  members  of 
such  boards,  councils,  or  committees  who  are  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  in  order  to  insure  and  encourage  their  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  in  a 
month,  or  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  a  community  action  agency,  or  of  a  State  or  local  governmental 
agency .” 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Sec.  211.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  {after  the  subsection  added  by  section  210)  the  following : 

“{o){l)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical  assistance  and 
supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  established  by 
the  community  action  agency  and  who  desire  such  information,  assistance, 
or  supplies. 

“{2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  program  assisted 
by  any  such  grant,  the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow  procedures 
designed  to  insure  that — 

“{A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information, 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs; 
and 

“{B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  supervision 
or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

11  {8)  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the  applicant 
under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from 
or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  TRAINING,  AND 

EMERGENCY  LOANS 

Sec.  212.  {a)  Section  206  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  emergency  loans 

“Sec.  206.  {a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  {1)  technical  assistance  to 
communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  {2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
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needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide 
services  or  other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs  or  other¬ 
wise  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  upon 
request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or  209(b), 
make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise 
in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons  be  employed 
for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such  assignments,  nor  shall 
any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in 
the  case  of  any  grantee. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans  made 
to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $300. 
Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum 
per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe." 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  213.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “,  train¬ 
ing," ,  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  “5  per  centum" , 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this  section  after 
January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  setting  forth  specific 
objectives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contemplates  activities 
or  programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies  or  the 
making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
having  demonstration  and.  research  responsibilities,  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Director  only  after  consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a. 
separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a  description  of  the  principal  research 
and  demonstration  activities  undertaken  during  each  fiscal  year  under 
this  part,  a  statement  indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the 
plan  and  the  policies  of  this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
such  category,  describing  the  results  or  findings  of  such  research  and 
demonstration  activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the 
extent  possible  the  manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits 
of  such  activities  will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall 
require  that  all  applications  or  proposals  for  research  or  demonstrations 
shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to  review 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  filing.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION — LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  214 ■  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1967",  and  by  striking  out  “50  per  centum  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “80  per  centum" . 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION - HEADSTART  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  215.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  211 
the  following  new  section: 

“ HEADSTART  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  211-1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections  20 f  and  205,  the  Director 
shall  carry  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections  which 
assist  young  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  and  which  include  ( 1 )  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  social,  educational,  and  mental  health  services  as  the 
Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  attain  their  greatest  potential, 
(2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  parents  of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and  (8) 
such  other  training,  technical  assistance,  evaluation,  and  follow-through 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  sections  20f  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carry 
out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to 
afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal  research  and. 
information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty:  Provided,  That  the  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  proposed  program  of  legal  advice  and  representation 
are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  program 
and  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations  thereon  before  such  pro¬ 
gram  is  approved  or  funded.” 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  216.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  provide 
assistance  necessary  for  tie  development  and  implementation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  health  services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed — 
“( 1 )  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utilization  of  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  and.  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  including  but  not  limited,  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and  follow-up  services, 
together  with  facilities  and  rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection 
therewith;  anil 

“(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily  accessible  to  the 
residents  of  such  areas ,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation,  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements  for  providing, 
employment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the 
families  and  individuals  sierved,. 
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Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and  take  such 
steps,  or  impose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  certain  that 
the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent  professional  supervision 
and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services  related  to  this  section  are 
f  urnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order  to  permit 
them  to  j)lan  for  participation  in  such  program  and  for  the  necessary 
continuation  of  such  services. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  provisions 
for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

“(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  statement  describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made 
under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health  services.  The  Director 
shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  health 
problems  particularly  significant  to  low-income  persons. 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or  contract) 
objective  studies  of  the  overall  operation  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  including  their  relationship  to  and  impact  on  the  adequacy 
and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs  and  services  for  meeting  total 
health  needs.  Reports  of  such  studies,  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  care  to  offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress .” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Sec.  217 .  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  section  added  by  section  216)  the  following  new  section: 

“special  projects  on  adult  basic  education 

“Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  special  projects  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education  for 
low-income  individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  lack  of  basic 
educational  skills  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their  real  ability.  Such 
projects  shall — 

“(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  which  the  Director  determines  may  have  national  signifi¬ 
cance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under 
this  title, 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education  which  the  Director 
determines  are  so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  assisted, 
State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a 
comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
individuals  with  basic  educational  deficiencies,  or 

“(3)  show  promise  of  enabling  persons  receiving  welfare  payments 
or  other  forms  of  public  assistance  to  obtain  employment  which  will 
permit  discontinuance  of  such  assistance.” 
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TITLE  II  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  218.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

‘‘Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE  ACT 

RURAL  AREAS — LOAN  AUTHORITY  AND  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  ( a )  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “re¬ 
sulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one 
time”. 

(b)  Section  305(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  “(1)”  immediately  after  “Provided,  That”;  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and  (2)  a  cooperative  organization 
formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  (including 
any  tribe  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians 
has  been  terminated)  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  or  in  manufacturing  products,  on  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case  of  tribes  with  whom  the 
special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  organization  within  the  purview  of 
this  clause”. 

(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”. 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS - DURATION 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  C — Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “Director”  where  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration” . 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  hereby  redesignated  section 
402(a)  and  there  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening, 
counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  with  respect  to 
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persons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be  eligible  jor 
assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  j08.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  404 •  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“duration  of  program 

« 

“Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  405.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  402.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director 
by  section  602  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  4O6.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  these 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966,  are  respectively  renumbered 
as  sections  403,  404,  and  405  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  407.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  IV” 
where  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  thereof. 

TITLE  V— REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  V—WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available  to  persons 
(including  workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1 ,200  net  family 
income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and  othet  needy  persons )  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

“ TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work  experience  and 
training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  E  of  title  II  ol  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enable  him  ( 1 )  to  make  payments  under  section  1115  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health,  family, 
basic  education,  day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive  services 
required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part  E  of  title  II  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be 
met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individuals  insofar  as 
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they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or  social  services 
through  a  State  plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX 
oj  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“limitations  on  work  experience  and  training  programs 

“Sec.  508.  (a)  The  provisions  oj  paragraphs  ( 1 )  to  ( 6 ),  inclusive,  oj 
section  409  oj  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  oj  this  title,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this  title.  The 
costs  oj  such  programs  to  the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  oj  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  jrom  junds  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  oj  this  title. 

“(b)  Work  experience  and  training  programs  shall  be  so  designed 
that  participation  oj  individuals  in  such  programs  will  not  ordinarily 
exceed  86  months,  except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent 
the  provision  oj  necessary  and  appropriate  jollow-up  services  jor  a 
reasonable  period  ajter  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  12Y2  percent  oj  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
jor  any  jiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oj  this  title  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  state.  In  the  case  oj  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  ajter  July  1,  1968,  not  more  than  80  percent  oj 
the  costs  of  projects  oi  activities  rejerred  to  in  section  502  may  be  paid 
from  junds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  cany  out  this  title,  unless  the 
Secretary  oj  Health,  Education,  and  Weljare  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  jor  such 
determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  oj  such  percentage  is  required  in 
jurtherance  oj  the  purposes  oj  this  title.  Non- Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  jairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 

“duration  of  programs 

“Sec.  504-  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  jor  in 
this  title  during  the  jiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  jiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

“ TRANSITION 

“Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  oj  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  programs  authorized  by  section  261(a)  (3)  and 
(4)  oj  part  E  oj  title  II  oj  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  oj  1962,  commencing  July  1,  1967.  The  Secretary  oj  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Weljare  is  authorized  to  provide  such  work  experience  and 
training  programs  through  June  30,  1967,  and  may  also  continue  to 
completion  those  work  experience  and  training  programs  commenced 
prior  to  that  date,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  programs  be  extended  beyond 
June  30,  1968.  Ajter  June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  oj  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the  Secretary  oj  Labor  which 
shall  include  provisions  jor  joint  evaluation  and  approval  oj  the  training 
and  work  experience  aspect  oj  each  project  or  program,  may  also — - 

“(1)  with  the  concurrence  oj  the  Secretary  oj  Labor,  renew  existing 
projects  and  programs,  or  develop  and  provide  new  projects  or 
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programs ,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  of  part  E 
of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 
and 

“(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  develop  and 
provide  other  work  experience  and  training  programs  pursuant  to 
such  part  E,  with  respect  to  such  projects  or  parts  of  projects  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after  being  given  notice 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Before  July  1, 1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
available  under  the  manpower  development  and  utilization  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which  may  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  testing,  counseling,  job  referral  and  follow-up  services  required 
to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  obtaining  employment,  training 
opportunities,  either  on  or  off  the  job,  available  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  relocation  assistance  to  in¬ 
voluntarily  unemployed  individuals  in  accordance  with  the  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  1 04  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  shall  compensate  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  either  by  advance  or  reimbursement .” 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ACT 

ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  601  {a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“three”  in  the  third  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “four” . 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investigations  and 
studies,  including  consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  to  develop  programs  providing  employment 
opportunities,  public  service  opportunities,  and,  education  for  the  elderly 
poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  determine  and,  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  programs  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  authority  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.” 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  AGENCIES 

Sec.  602.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “subject  to  provisions 
to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all  operating  levels,  which  shall 
include  the  furnishing  of  complete  operational  information  by  such  other 
agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  by  such  Office  to  such  other  agencies”. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  603.  Section  602(m)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  regulation;  and 

“(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent 
of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration , 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by 
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him;  but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in 
this  subparagraph  (2) — 

“(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an  item,  service, 
or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper  administration 
of  this  Act,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality  needed, 
or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  conditions  in  which, 
it  is  needed,  and 

“(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the 
item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications 
for  the  exercise  of  such  authority;  and”. 

ADMINISTRATION— POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  604 ■  Section  603  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  any  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1502(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local 
agency. 

“(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  requirements 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such 
program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity  designed  to 
f  urther  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  605.  Section  605  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Otfice  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Advisory  Council) ,  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members  appointed, 
for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the 
President.  Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general 
and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from  among  such  members. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less 
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often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall— 

“(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

“(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of  programs  under 
this  Act  and  make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  programs,  ( B )  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort, 
and  ( C )  the  coordination  of  such  programs  with  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for  changes  in  this 
Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  81  of  each 
calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations.” 

ADMINISTRATION - COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

Sec.  606.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“ COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

“Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  programs  financed 
under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compensated 
as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  not  recieve  compensation  at  a  rate  which 
is  (1)  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation  paid  in  the  area  where 
the  program  is  carried  out  to  persons  providing  substantially  comparable 
services,  or  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  persons 
providing  substantially  comparable  serices  in  the  area  of  the  person’s 
immediately  preceding  employment,  whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were  receiving  at  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year,  together  with  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such  person  and  the  amount  of 
such  compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  No  grant,  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
does  not  contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure  the  furnishing  of  informa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

“(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is 
paid  pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under 
part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compensated  as 
provided  in  section  602)  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he  was  receiving 
in  his  immediately  preceding  employment,  but  the  Director  may  grant 
exceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary  in  preceding  em- 
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ployment  for  one  regularly  employed  for  a  period  of  less  than  12  months 
per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  annual  basis.” 

COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS  WITHIN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Sec.  607.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads 
of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination 
of  all  programs  and.  activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
or  restoring  employability. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  ( which  may  include  arrangements  for  reimburse¬ 
ment),  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employ¬ 
ment  service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  ( c );  and 
“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  admin¬ 
istering  a  training  program,  such  employment  information  as  will 
facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained.” 

INFORMATION - CATALOG  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  608.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)” 
after  “Sec.  613.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community 
improvement.  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  com¬ 
munities  to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection,  cor¬ 
relation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  and  in  order 
to  insure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such 
programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  dis¬ 
tribution  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines,  required  by  such  agencies 
for  the  effective  performance  of  their  responsibilities.” 

TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS - DURATION 

Sec.  609.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
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succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

COORDINATION - TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  610.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “this 
Act,”  the  following:  “or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  and 
such  title  ( other  than  part  C  of  title  I),”. 

ADDITIONAL  SUPER  GRADES 

Sec.  611.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  617 
the  following  new  section: 

“ LIMITATION  ON  ADDITIONAL  SUPER  GRADES 

“Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above  those  authorized  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967  in  the  classification  categories  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field  offices.” 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  612.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  618 
the  following  new  section: 

“ LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

“Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  including  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  that  year:  Provided,  however, 
That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions,  and  payments  to  individuals, 
other  than  Federal  employees  shall  not  be  counted  as  an  administrative 
expense.” 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  614 ■  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
619  ( added  by  section  612)  the  following  new  section: 

“ PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

“Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in  this  Act 
have  been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  in  this  Act.  The 
Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the 
Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describing  the  actions  taken  and  the 
progress  made  under  this  section.” 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act.” 
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TITLE  VII—  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII  OF 

THE  ACT 

Sec.  701 .  (a)  Section  701  (a)  oj  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“ and  XVI”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before  October  1,  1967,  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which 
prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  resulting  from 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  VIII— REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 

VISTA 

Sec.  801 .  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage 
volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
living  and  working  among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas, 
rural  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps, 
and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers ;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  programs, 
to  encourage  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  commitment 
to  combating  poverty  in  their  home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“ AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  VISTA  PROORAM 

“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  ( A )  in  meeting  the  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  ( B )  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation 
by  Federal  funds;  and  ( C )  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities 
authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  ( including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers 
living  among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  shall  not  be 
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so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs 
under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor. 

“  VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  pursuant  to  section  802 {a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant 
to  section  802(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in  the 
case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month),  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including  travel 
to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“ APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  804-  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrace  salary  for  GS-7  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III,  chapter  73  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
person  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“special  programs  and  projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  special  prograins  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  services,  including 
services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervision  and  for  appropriate 
periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest.  Individuals 
who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
service  or  training,  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal 
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support  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly 
from  the  Director  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

)Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  section  110  a  heading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 

“ YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS ” 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  219  of  part 
C  as  section  219-1. 

(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this  section” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”  ■ 

(d)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development” . 

TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
201:  “Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  anil 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or 

)  sequentially ,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal  Acts, 
where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished  thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any 
provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h),  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  refer  any  individual  who  has  completed  a  program  under  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  1°  training  under 
this  Act,  and  such  individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  203(a)  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
imposed  on  such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
or  by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State 
making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision  under  this  sub¬ 
section  limiting  the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  training  allow¬ 
ances.” 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  part  D  of  title  it: 
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“ Part  E — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 

“Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Ixibor  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under  this 
jiart,  programs  for  needy  persons  who  require  work  experience  or  special 
family  and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  assisted  to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competitive 
labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pursuant  to  proce¬ 
dures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

“(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health, 
family  and  day  care,  counseling ,  and  similar  social  services,  and, 
basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

“(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary  work  attitudes  or  to 
prepare  them  for  work  or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  skills; 

“  (4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on  or  off  the  job 
(• including  classroom  instruction  where  needed  through  appropriate 
arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  W  elf  are),  to  assist  participants  to  de¬ 
velop  their  occupational  potential,  improve  their  occupational 
level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement ; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements  with  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  for  develop¬ 
ment  where  needed  of  additional  employment  opportunities  for 
participants,  for  job  referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to 
assist  participants  in  securing  and  retaining  employment  and 
securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in 
section  104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  un¬ 
employed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

“(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high-training 
potential  and  which  afford  the  best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the 
upward  mobility  of  participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  use  and  apportionment  among  the  several  States  of 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part.” 

TITLE  XI— AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  20 5  (b)(2)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ section  603”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ title  VIII” . 

(b)  (1)  Section  f27  (a)(2)  (C)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(Hi}-”,  and  (2)  by  inserting 
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immediately  after  “ Peace  Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “ or  (iv)  not  in  excess 
oj  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oj  1964,”  ■ 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the  consent  of  the 
borrowers. 

Sec.  1102.  Clause  (8)  of  section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which  does  not  have  a  population 
of  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  that  this  limita¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  area  designated  under  section  401  (a)  (8) ; 
and”. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be  used 
to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who  is  convicted,  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or 
any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed 
to  protect  persons  or  property  in  the  community  concerned. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Winston  Prouty, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  excised  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conforming  changes  the 
following  statement  explains  the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  were  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  authorization  of  appropriations,  as  follows: 


Title 

House  bill 

Senate 

Conference 

amendment 

substitute 

I _ 

$696,  000, 000 
832,  000, 000 
57, 000,  000 
(') 

119, 000,000 
15,  000,  000 
31,  000,  000 

$588, 000, 000 
944,  000,  000 
65,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 
100,  000,  000 
17,  000, 000 
31, 000,  000 

$696, 000, 000 
846, 000,  000 
57, 000,  000 
5,  000, 000 
100,  000,  000 
15, 000,  000 
31,000,000 

II _ 

III . . 

IV _ _ _ _ 

V . . 

VI _ _ _ _ 

VIII _ _ 

1  No  authorization. 


Earmarking 

The  House  bill  initially  earmarked  authorizations  within  titles  for 
specific  programs  including  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Operation  Headstart,  legal  services,  the  Nelson-Scheuer  employment 
programs,  narcotics  rehabilitation,  emergency  family  loans,  and  adult 
basic  education. 

The  conference  modified  these  provisions  to  earmark  all  program 
categories  within  titles  I  and  II.  The  earmarking  provisions  appear 
in  the  bill  along  with  the  authorizations  for  appropriations  by  title. 

It  is  the  express  wish  of  the  conferees  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  possible  transfer  of  funds  from  title  to  title  increase  the 
Job  Corps  authorization  above  $211  million.  The  House  bill  as 
passed  contained  an  authorization  of  $496  million  for  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  The  original  Senate  bill  when  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee  contained  the  same  figure.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  reduce  this  authorization  for  the  NYC  to  $410  million  but 
it  is  their  intention  that  this  be  the  minimum  amount  to  spend  on 
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the  NYC.  The  conferees  believe  that  this  has  been  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  program  and  feel  that  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  transfer  under 
administrative  procedures  any  funds  away  from  this  program. 

In  title  II  the  conferees  did  not  intend  to  put  ceilings  on  all  of  the 
money  within  the  title,  this  was  done  so  that  the  Director  could  within 
the  limitations  of  the  Act  transfer  funds  to  those  programs  carried 
on  within  the  framework  of  title  II.  The  purpose  of  earmarking 
within  title  II  was  to  express  the  intention  that  not  less  than  the  al¬ 
located  sum  would  lie  spent  on  those  specified  programs. 

In  title  III  the  conferees  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director  as 
to  how  the  fluids  should  be  divided  between  the  rural  loans  and  the 
migrants  programs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that  not  less 
t  han  $32,000,000  be  spent  on  the  migrant  program. 

Job  Corps — Number  of  xoomen  enrollees 
The  House  bill  provided  that  by  July  1, 1967,  the  number  of  women 
in  residence  and  receiving  training  in  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers 
must  be  at  least  10,000.  The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  modifies  this  provision  to  re¬ 
quire  that  by  July  1,  1967,  23  percent  of  the  enrollees  in  camps  and 
centers  must  lie  women. 

Job  Corps — Maximum  capacity  oj  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  shall 
not  exceed  45,000  enrollees,  and  that  the  cost,  excluding  capital  costs 
of  operating  Job  Corps  centers  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the  House  provision  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  $7,500  cost  per  enrollee  which  is  a  nationwide 
average  shall  only  apply  to  those  camps  and  centers  that  have  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  9  months,  and  that  the  cost  of  operating 
Job  Corps  centers  be  the  direct  operating  costs. 

Job  Corps  enrollees — Assignment  near  homes 

The  House  bill  provided  that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  Job 
Corps  enrollees  should  be  assigned  to  camps  and  centers  near  their 
homes.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  whenever  a  vacancy 
exists  in  a  Job  Corps  center  in  the  region  in  which  the  enrollee  resides 
and  it  appropriately  meets  his  needs,  he  shall  be  assigned  there.  If 
there  is  no  such  vacancy  in  the  region  the  enrollee  must  be  assigned  to 
the  center  nearest  his  residence  which  meets  his  needs. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  with  the  understanding  that  the  word  “region,”  as  used  therein 
refers  to  one  of  the  seven  regions  established  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  administrative  purposes. 

Job  Corps — Followup  information 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  requiring  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  Director  to  obtain  certain  information 
from  each  enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Such  information  to  be  provided  6  months  and  18  months 
after  the  completion  of  enrollment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 
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Job  Corps — Standards  oj  conduct 

The  House  bill  provided  individual  camp  and  center  directors  with 
authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  camps  or  centers 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  regulations  set  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  conference  substituted  a  technical  change  to  emphasize  the 
Director’s  additional  authority  to  issue  regulations  for  the  entire 
subsection.  The  Director  is  expected  to  establish  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  for  the  protection  of  the  enrollees  at  each 
of  the  camps  and  centers  in  connection  with  these  disciplinary 
measures. 

Job  Corps — Combined  residential  and  nonresidential  demonstration 
projects 

The  House  bill  set  a  maximum  of  four  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  providing  vocational  education  and  training  and 
youth  employment  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis. 
These  projects  could  involve  the  use  of  resources  and  authority  under 
both  the  Job  Corps  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provisions.  The  Director  was  specifically  required  to 
report  to  Congress  by  March  1,  1969,  on  action  taken  and  progress 
made  under  the  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  the  House  bill 
except  that  (1)  projects  were  not  limited  to  foui',  (2)  funds  under  part 
B,  the  N.Y.C.  provision,  could  be  used  only  pursuant  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  (3)  the  report  to  Congress  was  re¬ 
quired  by  March  1,  1968. 

The  House  receded  on  the  date  of  the  report,  but  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  four  new  such  camps 
or  centers  which  may  be  constructed.  Existing  camps  or  centers  may 
also  be  adapted  or  converted  for  this  purpose.  The  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  conduct  such  projects  through  grants  or  contracts. 

Job  Corps — Qualifications  oj  contractors 

The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to  establish  qualifications  for 
contracting  organizations  to  assure  they  possess  the  capacity  and 
educational  resources  to  carry  out  Job  Corps  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  similar  provision.  The  House  receded. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Sections  112  and  113  of  the  House  bill  were  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  with  minor  changes  that  serve  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
House  provisions.  These  sections  clarify  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  authorize  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provide  the  combination  of  work  experience  and  supportive 
services  best  suited  to  achieve  the  program  objectives  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  youth. 

In  section  112(a)(2),  the  word  “enrollment”  was  substituted  for 
the  word  “participation”  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  as  a 
clarification  of  intent. 

In  section  113(a)(1),  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the 
parenthetical  phrase  “except  those  in  on-the-job  training”  as  not 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  amendment.  They  also  agreed  to  delete 
the  word  “nonprofit”  in  order  to  permit  the  placement  of  enrollees  in 
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training  programs  conducted  by  private  enterprise  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  both  Houses. 

The  wording  of  the  Senate  bill,  in  the  paragraph  on  enrollees  in 
the  program,  was  accepted  substituting  the  word  “enrollment”  for 
the  word  “participation”  as  a  clarification  of  intent,  and  the  House 
accepted. 

One  other  Senate  amendment  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  the  services 
of  private  organizations  in  pursuit  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  amendment  of  the  paragraph  on 
limitation  on  Federal  assistance  that  extends  90  percent  Federal 
financing  of  projects  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Special  impact  programs 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new  program  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  youths  and  adults.  The  program  is  similar  to  the  work¬ 
training  programs  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (except  for 
N.Y.C.  age  requirement),  and  other  work-training  programs  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  specified  that  this  program  shall  be  directed  to 
those  urban  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons;  it  has  also  provided  great  flexibility  in  program  content  and 
financing. 

After  years  of  experience  with  developing  and  operating  work  and 
training  programs,  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  been  delegated 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  has 
the  staff,  resources  and  capacity  for  the  administration  of  the  program. 
This  program  shall  be  implemented  in  a  manner  which  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  community 
action  programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of  this  act. 

The  conferees  included  in  section  132  a  limitation  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  impact  program  cost.  The  limitation  provides  for  a  10- 
percent  matching  for  public  and  private  nonprofit  corporations.  Sec¬ 
tion  132  further  provides  that  where  private  profitmaking  organiza¬ 
tions  are  involved  in  contracts  under  this  impact  program  that  such 
organizations  must  be  able  to  contribute  at  least  10  percent  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  investment  required  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  this  limitation  on  a  contract  with  a  private  organization  is  to 
insure  that  such  organization  has  the  necessary  skills  and  capital  to 
successfully  carry  out  such  a  program  and  that  such  organization 
not  be  one  that  is  sometimes  known  as  a  “fly-by-night”  organization. 
The  conferees  further  feel  that  this  program  is  designed  to  insure  that 
sound  business  practices  are  followed  when  dealing  with  private 
organizations. 

Community  action — Residence  oj  area  representatives 

Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  House  bill  provided  that  the  director 
shall  not  approve  a  community  action  program  unless  the  board  con¬ 
ducting,  administering,  or  coordinating  the  program  contains  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community  who  are 
required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent,  or  by  a  board  on  which 
representatives  of  the  poor  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  Sections  (3)  and  (4)  provided  that  representatives  of  the  poor 
must  be  selected  by  residents  of  poverty  areas,  and  that  where  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  poor  reside  outside  of  poverty  areas,  provision, 
such  as  neighborhood  meetings,  shall  be  made  for  the  selection  of 
representatives  of  such  poor.  The  conferees  adopted  the  House 
language  with  the  exception  that  in  section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
act,  a  cutoff  date  of  March  1,  1967,  was  inserted  instead  of  the  in- 
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stantaneous  date  in  the  House  bill.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
conferees  adopted  as  section  202  of  the  act  a  new  subsection  (d)  which 
requires  the  director  to  establish  procedures  by  which  other  groups 
may  be  represented  on  community  action  policy  boards.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  language  adopted  in  the  House  in  section  202(c)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  the  act,  it  having  been  established  that  the  requirement  of 
at  least  one-third  representation  of  the  poor  on  the  community  action 
board  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  agencies  except  the  so-called 
umbrella  agencies  and  did  not  require  the  restructuring  of  the  city 
councils  where  those  city  councils  were  not  acting  as  “umbrella” 
agencies,  and  further  did  not  require  the  restructuring  of  any  other 
governmental  agency  such  as  school  boards,  hospital  and  welfare 
boards,  unless  such  agencies  were  attempting  to  function  as  “umbrella” 
agencies.  However,  in  cases  such  as  New  York  City  where  there 
exist  broadly  representative  boards  administering  multipurpose  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  at  the  community  level,  such  boards  shall  be 
subject  to  such  requirements. 

Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in  making  allotments 
The  House  bill  provided  that  for  the  determination  of  State  allot¬ 
ments  the  director  shall  use  the  “latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data”. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this  provision  to  read  latest 
“appropriate  date”. 

Community  action — Salary  limits 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  director  shall  require  that  where 
an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  in  excees  of  $12,500  per  annum,  payment  of 
such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  any  amount  paid 
such  employee  in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
as  counting  toward  the  local  share  of  matching  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  changed  the  Federal  share  with  regard  to 
salary  from  “in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum”  to  “in  excess  of  $15,000 
per  annum”. 

Useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 
Section  211(1)  of  the  House  bill  combined  in  one  section  (1)  useful 
work  training  programs  for  chronically  unemployed  adults  in,  but  not 
limited  to,  areas  of  conservation,  development,  or  management  of 
natural  resources  and  recreational  areas,  combined  where  needed,  with 
educational  and  training  assistance  including  basic  literacy  and  occu¬ 
pational  training,  and  (2)  work  training  and  employment  programs 
for  unemployed  adults  and  low  income  persons  in  public  service  and 
subprofessional  occupations  involving  activities  designed  to  improve 
the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the  area  of 
community  served. 

The  House  managers  feel  that  the  employment  training  opportuni¬ 
ties  afforded  by  this  section  will  be  of  critical  importance  in  areas 
where  there  are  extreme  shortages  of  public  health  supporting  person¬ 
nel  and  substantial  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  such  as  in  the 
Applachian  area  where  local  community  efforts  to  sustain  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  regional  hospitals  have  encountered  extreme  difficulties. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  for  these  programs  in  slightly 
modified  form  in  two  distinct  sections. 

Independently  funded,  community  action  programs 

The  House  bill  provided  that  of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
sections  204  and  205  of  the  act,  at  least  20  percent  would  be  used  for 
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carrying  out  independently  funded  community  action  programs  in 
communities  where  an  overall  community  action  program  is  con¬ 
currently  being  carried  on. 

The  conference  agreed  that  this  House  provision  would  be  modified 
so  that:  (1)  The  Director  is  required  to  allocate  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  programs  other  than  Headstart,  legal  services, 
the  Nelson-Scheuer  employment  programs,  health  services,  narcotics 
rehabilitation,  and  emergency  family  loans,  for  implementing  such 
independently  funded  community  action  programs.  (2)  The  Director 
is  also  specifically  authorized  to  allocate  at  least  an  additional  5 
percent  of  such  funds  for  implementing  such  independently  funded 
community  action  programs.  (3)  In  the  expenditure  of  funds 
available  under  this  amendment  the  Director  may  fund  only  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  other  than  those  enumerated  above. 

Without  regard  to  the  preceding  provision,  the  Senate  bill  contained 
a  provision  requiring  the  Director  to  fund  independent  agencies  in 
predominantly  rural  areas  where  he  determines  that  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  is 
not  feasible.  The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision  for  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  projects  of  a  regional  nature.  The  Senate  bill  also  retained  the 
preference  clause  set  forth  in  section  211  of  the  act. 

The  House  accepted  these  features  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Administrative,  accounting,  and  auditing  procedures 

The  House  bill  contained  several  provisions  regarding  administra¬ 
tive,  accounting  and  auditing  procedures,  as  follows: 

(1)  Public  grantee  agencies  must  submit  a  statement  from  an  appro¬ 
priate  public  financial  officer  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  agencies 
accounting  system. 

(2)  The  Director  may  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  a  preliminary  audit 
survey  within  3  months  of  a  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Agencies  whose  funds  have  been  suspended  because  of  account¬ 
ing  inadequacies  must  make  changes  and  corrections  in  their  systems. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  similar  requirements  and  re¬ 
quirements  regarding  personnel,  policies,  and  standards. 

The  conference  substitute  modified  the  provisions  in  both  bills,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Public  grantee  agencies  may  also  secure  the  opinion  of  a  CPA 
or  licensed  public  accountant  regarding  the  adequacy  of  their  account¬ 
ing  system ; 

(2)  The  required  preliminary  audit  is  to  be  made  within  3  months 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Personnel  other  than  auditors  may  furnish  advice  needed  to 
improve  accounting  procedures. 

Allowances  for  meeting  attendance  and  reimbursement  for  other  expenses 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  payment  of  allowances  to 
persons,  other  than  Federal  or  community  action  agency  employees, 
for  attendance  at  neighborhood  community  action  program  council 
or  committee  meetings,  and  for  payment  of  other  expenses  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  community  action  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this  provision  as  follows: 

(1)  Payments  and  reimbursements  shall  be  payable  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  city  wide  community  action  board  meetings; 

(2)  Payments  or  reimbursement  shall  be  only  to  such  persons 
who  meet  the  criteria  of  being  poor; 
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(3)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  for  more  than  two  meetings 
per  month;  and 

(4)  Prohibition  against  receipt  of  such  payments  is  extended  to 
State  and  local  governmental  employees. 

Family  'planning  services 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  family  planning  services  as  a  part 
of  community  action  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  was  agreed  to  guaranteed  that  eligi¬ 
bility  for  family  planning  services  for  the  poor  will  be  left  entirely  to 
the  determination  of  the  local  community.  Such  services  must  be 
requested  by  a  local  community  action  agency.  No  individual  will  be 
provided  with  information,  medical  services,  or  supplies  unless  they 
are  specifically  and  voluntarily  requested.  In  no  event  shall  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies  be  provided  if  it  is  inconsistent 
with  an  individual’s  philosophical,  moral,  or  religious  beliefs.  The 
use  of  family  planning  services  cannot  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt 
of  services  from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  the  act. 

Community  action — Research  and,  demonstration 

Section  208  of  the  House  bill  reduced  the  allowable  percentage  of 
section  207  fimds  which  can  be  used  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  projects  from  15  percent  to  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  title  II. 

The  conference  substitute  removed  the  word  “training”  from 
section  207  of  the  act  and  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  section  206 
so  that  the  reduced  funding  percentage  would  apply  only  to  research 
and  demonstration. 

Small  emergency  family  loans 

The  House  bill  provided  an  allocation  of  $8  million  for  family 
emergency  loans.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  or  earmarking  of  fimds. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that  emergency  family  loans 
should  be  funded  under  section  206  rather  than  section  208,  thus 
consolidating  with  technical  assistance  and  training.  Eight  million 
dollars  is  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Health  services 

The  conference  substitute  authorized  grants  or  contracts  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  health  services 
programs. 

Narcotics  rehabilitation 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  formulation  and  conduct  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addictim  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotic  addicts,  earmarking  $12,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporated  this  provision  into  the 
comprehensive  health  services  programs. 

Although  narcotics  rehabilitation  was  not  specifically  earmarked  by 
legislation,  the  committee  explicitly  agreed  that  no  less  than  $12 
million  of  the  earmarked  funds  for  health  services  programs,  or  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated,  be  used 
only  for  narcotics  rehabilitation. 
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Adult  basic  education 

The  present  act  contains  a  comprehensive  program  for  Federal 
assistance  to  provide  basic  education  to  adults.  The  House  bill 
severally  amended  these  provisions.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
such  amendments  because  the  Senate  was  cognizant  of  proposed 
Senate  legislation  to  transfer  this  entire  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  As  a  result,  the  conference  substitute  combined  the 
essential  features  of  the  adult  literacy  program  in  section  603  and  the 
provision  for  special  projects  in  section  218(a)  of  the  House  bill  into 
a  new  section  under  title  IIA.  The  function  of  implementing  these 
specialized  adult  basic  education  programs  is  vested  in  the  OEO 
Director. 

Indian  tribes 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment  providing  that  coopera¬ 
tives  organized  and  operated  by  Indian  tribes  on  Indian  reservations 
may  receive  rural  loans. 

Title  IV. — Small  business  loan  program 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended  this  title  to  transfer  the 
small  business  loan  program  from  the  Director  of  OEO  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  transfer  provision  but  amended  existing  law  by 
specifically  authorizing  the  Director  of  OEO  to  make  grants  to,  or 
contracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  enable  them 
to  provide  counseling  and  management  guidance  to  persons  and  small 
business  concerns  eligible  for  loan  assistance.  The  Senate  bill  also 
contained  a  specific  authorization  for  funding  this  grant  program. 
The  committee  of  conference  recommended  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  amendments  be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  of  conference  intended  that  SBA  shall  fund,  ad¬ 
minister,  and  be  responsible  for  the  loan  program;  but  that  OEO  shall 
fund,  administer,  and  be  responsible  for  the  counseling  and  guidance 
program. 

Work  experience 

The  House  bill  amended  the  work  experience  provisions  of  title  V 
to  establish  closer  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  effect  more 
meaningful  work  training  programs  which  would  be  complemented 
with  supportive  social  services  and  vocational  education. 

The  conference  substitute  differed  from  the  House  provision  by 
extending  the  limit  on  the  duration  of  work  experience  and  training 
programs  from  24  to  36  months.  It  also  included  a  new  section  that 
provides  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  work  training 
and  work  experience  aspects  of  these  programs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  improve  the  administration  and  coordination  of  manpower 
programs.  Through  June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  may 
carry  to  completion  programs  begun  prior  to  that  date,  though  in 
no  case  may  he  continue  a  program  beyond  June  30,  1968. 

Beginning  July  1,  1967,  the  training  components  of  these  programs 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  part  E,  of  title  II 
(X  of  this  bill).  Subject  in  each  case  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may,  after 
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June  30,  1967,  renew  existing  programs  or  provide  new  programs  or 
parts  thereof  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after 
having  been  given  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  available  under  the 
manpower  development  and  utilization  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  and  title  X  (part  E) 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  80-20  matching  requirements  shall  not  become  effective  until 
July  31,  1968,  because  many  State  legislatures  meet  only  once  every 
2  years. 

Assistant  Director  for  the  elderly  poor 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which  required  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Assistant  Director,  with  the  responsibility  for  conduct¬ 
ing  investigations  and  studies  to  develop  programs  with  respect  for  the 
elderly  poor,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  such  programs.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  amendment. 

Liaison  and  exchange  of  information 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agencies., 
including  the  furnishing  of  information. 

The  conference  amended  this  provision  to  insure  that  with  regard  to 
furnishing  information,  there  shall  be  a  complete  and  two-way 
exchange  of  information  between  OEO  and  the  other  agencies. 

Political  activities 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  contained  provisions  restricting 
the  political  activities  of  OEO  employees. 

The  conference  accepted  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
provides  that  employees  of  community  action  agencies  would  be  fully 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity  on  the  part  of  employees  of  State  or  local 
agencies  whose  principal  employment  is  in  connection  with  an  activity 
financed  in  whole  or  part  by  Federal  loans  or  grants. 

It  also  requires  that  officers  and  employees  of  any  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  the  act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  be  treated  as 
employees  of  State  or  local  agencies  for  purposes  of  the  prohibitions 
in  the  Hatch  Act  on  soliciting  funds  from  other  employees  for  political 
purposes  and  using  official  position  to  interfere  with-  or  affect  the 
result  of  any  election  or  nomination. 

In  addition,  the  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the 
above  provisions. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that  revised  the  section 
respecting  the  Advisory  Council,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  shall  be  composed  of  21  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws; 

(2)  The  Director  will  be  an  ex  officio  member; 

(3)  Members  are  to  be  representative  of  the  public  and  of 
appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act; 
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(4)  One  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  designated 
Chairman  by  the  President; 

(5)  The  Advisory  Council  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  to  advise  the  Director  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  act, 
review  the  effectiveness  and  operation  of  programs  under  the  act,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  those  programs,  the  elimination 
of  duplication  of  effort,  and  the  coordination  of  these  programs  with 
other  Federal  programs.  Recommendations  by  the  Advisory  Council 
will  include  such  proposals  for  change  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  its  members  deem  appropriate. 

Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Advisory 
Council  will  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President,  who  will  transmit  the  report,  together  with  his  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

The  House  bill’s  wage  comparability  provision  was  modified  to 
assure  that  the  rate  of  compensation  of  persons  employed  in  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  act  be  comparable  to  that  either  in  the  area 
where  the  program  is  carried  out  or  in  the  area  of  the  person’s  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  employment.  In  addition,  the  Director  would 
be  required  to  assure  that  compensation  be  at  a  rate  which  is  not 
less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  House  also  accepted  a  Senate  amendment  requiring  that  the 
Director  report  to  the  President  for  submission  to  Congress  infor¬ 
mation  on  persons  receiving  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year. 

COORDINATION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  contained  provisions  requiring 
greater  coordination  of  Government  training  programs. 

The  conference  committee  accepted  the  Senate  version  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  other  agencies  concerned, 
acting  through  the  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide 
for  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or 
restoring  employability.  It  further  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri¬ 
ate,  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employ¬ 
ment  service  provides,  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing,  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  Federal  training  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  also  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  administering  a  training  program  information  which 
will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 

The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to  publish  and  inaintain  a 
current  catalog  of  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement,  and  to  make  grants  to  States  and  commu¬ 
nities  to  establish  information  centers. 
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The  conference  substitute  adopted  this  provision,  except  that  the 
word  “all”  before  “Federal  programs”  is  stricken  to  indicate  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  assure  continued  publication  of  OEO’s  present 
catalog  and  not  intended  to  require  with  respect  to  new  material 
duplication  of  information  already  published  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Limitation  on  additional  super  grades 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which  limited  the  number  of 
positions  in  OEO  and  its  field  offices  in  the  classification  categories 
of  GS  16,  17,  and  18,  to  not  exceed  1  for  every  100  employees. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that  no  additional  positions  in 
these  classification  categories  above  those  now  authorized  shall  be 
created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

The  conference  committee  recommended  that  a  joint  committee 
comprised  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  shall  be  con¬ 
vened  to  investigate  and  study  the  OEO  administrative  operation  to 
determine  the  numbers  of  supergrades  and  consultants  necessary  to 
successfully  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Not  later  than  March  15,  1967,  such  committee  should  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  its  findings,  along  with  any  recommendations 
concerning  this  section. 

Private  enterprise  participation 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director  or  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency  head  to  which  conduct  of  a  program  has  been 
delegated  shall  act  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
are  employed  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  programs.  An  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
made  under  the  section  is  required. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  individuals  inciting  riots 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
this  act  to  individuals  inciting  riots  and  causing  civil  disturbances. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  a  similar  provision. 

The  conference  modified  and  adopted  the  House  amendment  to 
insure  that  an  individual  must  have  been  convicted  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting, 
or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage 
to  property  or  injury  to  persons. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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sidfcrs  this  a  foot-in-the-door  technique 
for  someday  coming  back  and  asking 
funds\o  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  especially  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  report  on  page  2  under  the 
title  “Appropriations”  where  it  says: 

Additional  legislation  -will  be  required  for 
an  authorization  to  pay  such  adjudicated 
claims  and  to  deduct  a  percentage  from  the 
amount  collected  sufficient  to  fully  reimburse 
the  United  States  forgdmlnistrative  expenses 
incurred  in  the  adjudication  of  these  claims. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  NThat  refers  to 
money  collected  from  tnh  future  Chinese 
government  with  whom  the.  settlement  is 
made. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleipan  that  if 
there  was  any  possibility  that  this  was  a 
foot-in-the-door  approach,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  stated,  I  would  not  Support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gefrHe- 
man  citing  the  hearings  and  I  appreci¬ 
ate  this  legislative  record  that  has  beei 
made.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  bill,  but  certainly  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  it  much  clearer  to  me,  and 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  raised  the 
questions  that  he  has  raised.  In  view  of 
the  responses  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  I  think  we  can  approve  this 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  legisla¬ 
tive  record  that  is  being  made,  that  this 
bill  is  not  construed  by  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee  as  any  open  door  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is, 
Shall  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  3675)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amounts  of  claims  of  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quori 
is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors/the 
Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  aha  there 
were — yeas  249,  nays  3,  not  voting  180,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  368b 
YEAS — 249/ 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
George  W. 


Brademas 
Bray 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhil/ Va. 


Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 


Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

N.  Dak. 

Bur  kef 

Cohelan 

Ashley 

Burleson 

Collier 

Ashmore 

Burton,  Utah 

Colmer 

Ayres 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Conte 

Barrett 

/Byrnes,  Wis. 

Conyers 

Bates 

/  Cabell 

Corbett 

Battin  / 

'  Cahill 

Cramer 

Beckworth  / 

Callan 

Culver 

Bell  / 

Cameron 

Cunningham 

Bennett/ 

Carey 

Curtin 

Blatnii/ 

Casey 

Dague 

Cederberg 

Daniels 

Bola/d 

Celler 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bol/on 

Chamberlain 

Dawson 

Chelf 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 


Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 


Duncan,  Tenn.  Kornegay 
Dwyer  Krebs 

Edmondson  Kunkel 
Edwards,  Calif.  Landrum 
Edwards,  La.  Langen 
Everett  Latta 

Fallon  Leggett 

Famsley  Lennon 

Felghan  Lipscomb 

Findley  Long,  La. 

Flood  Long,  Md. 

Fogarty  McDade 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  McEwen 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

'  Sreen,  Oreg. 
reen,  Pa. 


McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Moore 


Redlin 
Rees 
Reid,  HI. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stubblefield 


Griffiths 

Moorhead 

Talcott  / 

GroVer 

Morgan 

Teague,  Cal  iff 

GubSM- 

Morris 

Teague,  TeXi 

Hagen\Calif. 

Morrison 

Tenzer  / 

Haley  \ 

Morton 

Tuck  / 

Halleck  \ 

Multer 

Tuppe/ 

Hamilton  \ 

Murphy,  HI. 

TutenT 

Hanley  \ 

Natcher 

Utt/ 

Hanna  \ 

Nedzi 

Va/  Deerlin 

Hansen,  Wash' 

.O’Brien 

v/nik 

Hardy 

^O’Hara,  HI. 

/ivian 

Harsha 

CXHara,  Mich. 

/waggonner 

Hathaway 

O’Neal,  Ga.  / 

Waldie 

Hechler 

O’Neill,  Mass 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Henderson 

Passman  / 

Watson 

Herlong 

Patmarv/ 

Watts 

Holifleld 

Patten  X 

Weltner 

Horton 

Felly  /  \ 

Wh  alley 

Hosmer 

Perkins  \ 

White,  Tex. 

Hull 

PhUbin  \ 

Whitten 

Hutchinson 

Pi/kle  \ 

.  Williams 

Ichord 

Bike 

'Wright 

Irwin 

/Poage 

wyatt 

Jarman  / 

Poff 

widler 

Joelson  / 

Powell 

Young 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Price 

Younger 

Johnson,  Cfkla. 

Quie 

Zablocki 

Johnson/Pa. 

Quillen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Randall 

NAYS— 3 

Ashnrook 

Hall 

McClory  \ 

Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Clar¬ 
ence  J.,  Jr. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Callaway 
Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevenger 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtis 


NOT  VOTING— 180 
Daddario 
Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
Gilllgan 
Grabowskl 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Gross 
Gurney 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McMiUan 

McVicker 

MacGregor 


Mackay 

Race 

Sullivan  / 

Mackie 

Reifel 

Sweeney  / 

Madden 

Reinecke 

Taylor  / 

Martin,  Ala. 

Resnick 

Thomas  / 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Arlz. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thompson,  Tes 

Matsunaga 

Roberts 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Meeds 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Tod/ 

Michel 

Ronan 

Toll 

Mize 

Roncalio 

Trimble 

Moeller 

Rooney,  Pa.  * 

/Tunney 

Morse 

Roudebush 

/Udall 

Mosher 

St.  Onge  / 

Ullman 

Moss 

Schisler  / 

Vigorito 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schmidhauser 

Walker,  Miss. 

Murray 

Senner  / 

Watkins 

Nelsen 

Shiplej/ 

White,  Idaho 

Nix 

Sisk  / 

Whitener 

O’Konski 

Skubitz 

Widnall 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Willis 

Olson,  Minn. 

smith,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ottinger 

Stafford 

Wilson, 

Pepper 

/Stalbaum 

Charles  H. 

Pirnie 

/  Stanton 

Wolff 

Pool  / 

Steed 

Yates 

Pucinski  / 

Stephens 

PurceU  / 

Stratton 

So  /two- 

thirds  having 

voted  in  favo: 

thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
th/bill  was  passed. 

'The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
lairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Skubitz. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Jr. 

\Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Jr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr\Dyal  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Cobley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mrs.  KeNv  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  King\f  Utah  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stratton,  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Fulton  ofSTennessee  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Mackay  wit\  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Mackie  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  McCarthy  witmMr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Jansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Daird. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  KuNerman. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  KingVf  New  York. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Edwards \f  Alabama. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alaba: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  with  Mr.  Thoms di}  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana, 
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M*\  Flynt  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississipi. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Trimble. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bandstra,  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  'Texas  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ron- 
calio.  \ 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  &jsk. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Helstbski. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs.  \ 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mk  Dow. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Duncan  Oregon. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Hung&fe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Greigg. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan. 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Moeller. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Toll. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  is  vote  from  “nay” 
to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington  one  of  its  clerks  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  115 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep-y 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, Re¬ 
quested  to  return  to  the  Senate  the  ensiled 
bill  (S.  3488)  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  States /of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  amend  the  Washington  Metropol¬ 
itan  Area  Transit  Regulation  /Compact  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered  to  pro¬ 
vide  transit  facilities  in  the  National  Capital 
Region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  enact 
said  amendment  for  the  .District  of  Colum¬ 
bia”;  that  upon  its  return,  the  action  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  Pro  Te/npore  of  the  Senate  in 
signing  the  said  Ml  be  deemed  to  be  re¬ 
scinded;  and  that  in  the  reenrollment  of 
said  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  / authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  change,  viz.:  In  section 
3  of  the  engrossed  bill,  change  subsection 
(a)  to  read:  “To  assure  uninterrupted  prog¬ 
ress  in  tie  development  of  the  facilities  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  National  Capital  Transporta¬ 
tion  /let  of  1965,  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
anq/ duties  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor¬ 
tation  Agency  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
Agency)  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
'Area  Transit  Authority  (herein  referred  to 


as  the  Authority)  as  required  by  Section 
301(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta¬ 
tion  Act  of  1960  shall  take  place  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1967.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17637)  entitled  “An  act  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3708)  entitled 
“An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city  dem¬ 
onstration  programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and 
encourage  planned  metropolitan  devel¬ 
opment,  and  for  other  purposes,”  agrees 
vto  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
le  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New\Jersey,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Long  .m 
Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Tower^ 
Bennety  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper/K*  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced /that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  oythe  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the/disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  oi*  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to/the  bill  (H.R. 
10327)  entitled  “An  act:  to  require  op¬ 
erators  of  ocean  cruises  by  water  between 
the  United  States,  Xs  possessions  and 
territories,  and  fopeigik  countries  to  file 
evidence  of  financial  seoyrity  and  other 
information.” 


FILING  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  15111— WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H  R.  15111, 
to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
'Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  of 
course  I  do  not  intend  to  object — but  if 
the  conference  report  is  ready,  is  there 
any  need  or  necessity  for  this  request? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
him? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  only  reason  for 
this  request,  may  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  is  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  rMr.  Quie] 
wanted  to  look  over  a  portion  of  the 
report  and  give  his  advice  concerning  it. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  who  want 
to  look  at  the  report  also. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  correct  that  the  report  is 
virtually  prepared,  if  not  completely 
prepared? 


Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  is  so, 
then  it  can  be  filed  without  the  need  for 
the  request  being  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  report  were  to 
be  filed  without  the  advice  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  conferees  on  the 
gentleman’s  side — and  I  mentioned  one 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie] — as  well  as  without  the 
advice  and  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions  of  Members  on  our  side,  then 
that  might  be  done. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  colleagues  know  of  my 
interest  in  this.  As  I  recall,  we  adopted 
the  provisions  that  one-third  of  any 
community  action  board  had  to  be  repre¬ 
senting  the  poor  and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  understood  what  a  community 
action  agency  is,  there  will  be  language 
in  the  report,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what 
the  language  is. 

I  have  not  signed  the  report  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  sign  the  report  and  I  do  not 
accept  the  final  agreement  in  conference. 
However,  on  this  part  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  have  the  chance  to  look  at  it  and  it  will 
only  take  me  about  15  minutes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  by  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2298) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in 
the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966’. 

“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other 
than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof)  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of — 

“(1)  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 
tle  I. 

“(2)  $846,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 
tle  II, 

“(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 

tle  III, 

“(4)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  sec¬ 
tion  402(b), 

“(5)  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 
tle  V, 

“(6)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 

tle  VI, 

“(7)  $31,000,000  for  carrying  out  ti¬ 

tle  VIII. 

“(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  thereof)  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $211,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part 
A  thereof,  $410,000,000  is  authorized  for  car¬ 
rying  out  part  B  thereof,  and  $75,000,000 
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is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part  D  there¬ 
of. 

“(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying 
out  title  II  of  such  Act  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $36,500,000  is  author¬ 
ized  for  carrying  out  section  205(d);  $36,- 
500,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  sec¬ 
tion  205(e);  $8,000,000  is  authorized  for  car¬ 
rying  out  section  206(b);  $352,000,000  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  carrying  out  section  (211-1  (a); 
$22,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out 
section  211-1  (b);  $61,000,000  is  authorized 
for  carrying  out  section  211-2;  $7,000,000  is 
authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-3; 
$323,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out 
programs  for  which  authorizations  are  not 
provided  in  the  preceding  clauses  of  this 
paragraph. 

“TITLE  I - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

"Job  Corps — Studies  to  be  property  of  United 
States 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  ‘the  Act’)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  Provided,  That 
such  agreements  shall  provide  that  all  stud¬ 
ies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the 
course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation 
camp  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States’. 

“(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘with  reduced  federal  ex¬ 
penditures’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘at  comparable  costs’. 

“Job  Corps — High  school  equivalency 
certificates 

“Sec.  102.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following ;  * :  Provided, 
That  such  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  education  or 
training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
high  school;’ 

"Job  Corps — Number  of  women  in  the  Corps 

“Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

‘“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or 
before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in 
residence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job 
Corps  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.’ 
"Job  Corps — Maximum  capacity  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers 

“Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  103)  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

“  '(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  en¬ 
rollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.’ 

"Job  Corps — Maximum  permissible  cost  per 
enrollee  in  centers 

“Sec.  105.  Seotion  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for  any 
flsoal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and 
centers.' 

"Job  Corps — Community  activity 

“Seo.  106.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 


the  subsection  added  by  section  105)  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding 
Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a 
friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  enrollees 
into  community  life.’ 

“ Job  Corps — Enrollee  assignment 
“Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  106)  the 
following : 

“  ‘(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job 
Corps  camp  or  center  in  the  region  in  which 
an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate 
camp  or  center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  such 
enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or 
center.  If  no  such  vacancy  exists,  the  en¬ 
rollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center  offering  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee.’ 

“Job  Corps — Follow-up  information 
“Sec.  108.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  107)  the 
following : 

“  ‘  ( j )  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  assure  that  each  enrollee  who 
successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the 
Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and 
eighteen  months  after  such  completed  en¬ 
rollment  the  following  information: 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  The  place  of  residence  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“  ‘(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“‘(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such 
enrollee  in  his  current  Job  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any, 
immediately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 
“  ‘(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for 
an  effective  follow-up.’ 

“Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act 
“Sec.  109.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘$150,  except  that 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  disability 
accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly 
pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be’. 

“Job  Corps — Standards  of  conduct 
“Sec.  110.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'Standards  of  conduct 
“‘Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps 
and  centers,’  standards  of  conduct  and  de¬ 
portment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  com¬ 
mitted  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the 
Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be 
made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined 
that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  Job  Corps  camp  or  center,  will  Jeop¬ 
ardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  and  training  centers,  the 
individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  en¬ 
rollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expe¬ 
ditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  author¬ 
ity,  as  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the 
Director. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or 
probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In  the 
event  procedures  have  been  established  under 


which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  subject  to 
parole  or  probationary  Jurisdiction  is  accept¬ 
able  to  appropriate  State  authorities,  the 
Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regular 
supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to 
such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  parole  and  probationary  require¬ 
ments  in  such  State.’ 

“Job  Corps — Experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects 

“Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Experimental  and  demonstration  projects 

“  ‘Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  experimental  and  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  of  which  not  to  exceed  four  may  involve 
the  construction  of  new  camps  or  centers) 
providing  youth  employment  and  training  on 
a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of 
resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part 
and  part  B  of  this  title,  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  where 
funds  under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used, 
and  the  Director  is  authorized  to  waive  any 
provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  such 
projects  essential  to  a  determination  and 
demonstration  of  their  feasibility  and  use¬ 
fulness.  The  Director  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  a  full  description  of  actions  taken 
and  progress  made  under  this  section  no  later 
than  March  1,  1968.’ 

“ Work  training  programs — Revision  of  the 
program 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of 
Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

“‘Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend¬ 
ance  in  school,  and 

“  ‘(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  in¬ 
dividuals  useful  work  experience  and  on- 
the-job  training,  combined  where  needed 
with  educational  and  training  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  basic  literacy  and  occupational 
training  designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten¬ 
tial.  Enrollment  shall  be  limited  to  indi¬ 
viduals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one 
years. 

“‘(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  whether  a 
student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the 
Director  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from 
such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash 
welfare  payments. 

“  ‘Financial  assistance 

“‘Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  such  reg¬ 
ulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  enrollees  will  be  employed  either 
(A)  on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities 
or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  spon¬ 
sored  by  private  organizations; 

“‘(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“‘(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services;  and 
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‘"(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work,  training  or  education  and  oilier  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“•(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training 
projects  with  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  to  pay 
reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages  paid 
to  enrollees  for  services  performed. 

“'(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  proj¬ 
ects  with  high  training  potential  and  high 
potential  for  contributing  to  the  upward 
mobility  of  the  trainee.’ 

“(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘Participation’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘Enrollment’  and  by  striking 
out  ‘who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have 
not  attained  age  twenty-two,’. 

“(c)  Section  114(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘nonprofit’. 

“(d)  Section  115  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘paid  for  the  period  ending  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act’  and  by  striking  out  ‘and  such  assistance 
paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  costs,’. 

“ Special  impact  programs 
“Sec.  113.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

“  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ‘TITLE  I — 
WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS’;  and 

“(2)  Inserting  the  following  new  part  im¬ 
mediately  following  part  C : 

“  ‘PART  D - SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Establishment  of  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part 
is  to  establish  special  programs  which  (1) 
are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical 
problems  existing  in  particular  communities 
and  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  bound¬ 
aries)  within  those  urban  areas  of  the  Nation 
having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director, 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 
have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  commu¬ 
nities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tend¬ 
encies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  rising  community  tensions; 
and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are 
part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  co¬ 
ordinate  effectively  all  relevant  programs  of 
social  development. 

‘‘‘(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  private  organizations,  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work 
training  and  employment  opportunities  cre¬ 
ated  under  these  special  programs  are  filled 
by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods  served,  and  that  the  activities  pur¬ 
sued  are  carried  out  in  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods  described  in  subsection  (a). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director 
may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or 
below  the  poverty  level  as  established  for 
the  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d) 
and  (e). 

‘“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
criteria,  and  impose  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no 
program  assistance  under  this  part  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers 
or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and 
to  assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 


as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“  ‘(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  establish  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  coordination  with  community  action 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Federal  share  of  program  costs 
“  ‘Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program,  including  costs  of  administration, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter¬ 
minations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services:  Provided, 
That  where  capital  investment  is  required 
under  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
(other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the 
Federal  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  such  capital  investment  and 
the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined 
above.’ 

“TITLE  1  PROGRAMS - DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

“Sec.  114.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
^mended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘PART  E - DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“  ‘Sec.  141.  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  for  which  he  is  responsible 
under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  authorize  by  law.’ 

“TITLE  n - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  ACT 

“ Community  action — Definition  of 
‘community’ 

“Sec.  201.  Section  202(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ‘in  an  attack  on  pov¬ 
erty’  after  ‘utilizes’,  and  by  striking  out  ‘in 
an  attack  on  poverty’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area 
(irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdi¬ 
visions)  which  is  sufficiently  homogeneous 
in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for 
an  attack  on  poverty  under  this  part;  ’. 
"Community  action — Criteria  for  approval 
programs 

“Sec.  202.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Such  criteria 
shall  include  requirements  to  assure  (1)  that 
each  agency  responsible  for  a  community 
action  program  is  qualified  to  administer 
such  program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a  manner  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size 
and  complexity  of  such  program  and  the 
number  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area 
served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  is  subject 
to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  reg¬ 
ular  or  periodic  audits  and  that  the  results 
or  findings  of  such  evaluations  and  audits 
are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by 
the  Director  in  connection  with  proposals  or 
applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion,  or 
modification  of  any  such  program;  (3)  that 
each  such  agency  maintains  records  and  in¬ 
ternal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  docu¬ 
ment  compliance  with  all  legal  requirements 
and  that  all  records  bearing  exclusively  on 
grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each 
such  program  is  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  policies,  including  rules 
governing  the  conduct  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a 


manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  iden¬ 
tification  of  such  program  with,  any  parti¬ 
san  political  activity  or  any  activity  de¬ 
signed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office;  and  (5)  that 
the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are  se¬ 
lected,  employed,  promoted,  and  compen¬ 
sated  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans 
approved  by  him,  as  promoting  efficiency  and 
the  effective  use  of  funds.’ 

“ Community  action — Representatives  of  the 
poor 

“Sec.  203.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

“‘(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve, 
or  continue  to  fund  after  March  1,  1967,  a 
community  action  program  which  is  con¬ 
ducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
board  which  contains  representatives  of  var¬ 
ious  geographical  areas  in  the  community 
unless  such  representatives  are  required  to 
live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“‘(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  March  1,  1967,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  on 
which  representatives  of  the  poor  do  not 
comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

“  ‘(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall 
be  selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis 
on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor. 

“‘(4)  In  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall 
be  made  for  selection  of  representatives  of 
such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neigh¬ 
borhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  partici¬ 
pate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

“‘(d)  The  Director  shall  require  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  representative  groups  of  the 
poor  including  but  not  limited  to  minority 
groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population, 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  on  their  community  action  agency 
policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation  on  such  board.’ 

"Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 

“Sec.  204.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  ‘State’  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  ‘(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  appropriate  data)’,  (2)  by  inserting 
after  ‘States’  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
such  paragraph  the  following  ‘(as  so  deter¬ 
mined)’,.  (3)  by  Inserting  after  ‘State’  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  ‘(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  appropriate  data)’,  and  (4)  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  ‘States’  the  second  time  it  appears 
in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  ‘(as  so  deter¬ 
mined)  ’. 

“ Community  action — Salary  limits 

“Sec.  205.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Director  shall 
require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000 
per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess  shall  not 
be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any  amount 
paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $15,000 
per  annum  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been 
complied  with.’ 

"Community  action — Adult  work  training 
and  employment  programs 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  immediately 
following  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“‘(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
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State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization 
■to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work 
training  and  employment  programs  for  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  involving 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the 
oommunity  or  area  served  in  fields  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  pub¬ 
lic  safety.  Such  programs  shall  ( 1 )  assist  in 
developing  entry  level  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  (2)  provide  maximum  prospects  for 
advancement  and  continued  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (3)  be  com¬ 
bined  with  necessary  educational,  training, 
counseling,  and  transportation  assistance, 
and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may 
be  needed.  Such  work  experience  shall  be 
combined,  where  needed,  with  educational 
and  training  assistance,  including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training.  Such 
program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this 
Act  for  the  protection  of  employed  workers 
and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.’ 

"Community  action — Use  of  public  facilities 
“Sec.  207.  Section  205(f)  of  the  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  206)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following:  ‘and  to  programs  which 
make  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
schools,  community  centers,  settlement 
houses,  and  other  facilities  during  times 
they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  pur¬ 
pose’. 

"Community  action — Funding  independent 
programs;  membership  in  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations 

“Sec.  208.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsections: 

“‘(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this 
part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part 
(other  than  those  available  for  carrying  out 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
sections  206(b),  211-1 (a),  211-1 (b),  211-2 
and  211-3)  at  least  5  per  centum  will  be  used 
for  carrying  out  independently  funded  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  (other  than  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b) ,  211-1  (a) , 
211-1  (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  which  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is 
being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community 
action  program  for  which  an  overall  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  assumes  responsibility  for 
planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  com¬ 
munitywide  antipoverty  programs  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  involvement  and  participation 
of  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  In 
addition  the  Director  may  use  an  additional  5 
per  centum  of  such  funds  for  carrying  out 
such  programs.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  a  program  will  be  deemed  to  be  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  if  the  grantee  is  one  that 
develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only,  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  of  limited  scope  and  which 
does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking 
board,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors 
one  or  several  component  programs. 

‘“(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  independently  funded 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  in  predominantly  rural  areas 
in  accordance  with  sections  210  and  617, 
where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not  fea¬ 
sible,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  to 
establish  community  action  agencies. 

“‘(i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature 
and  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  on  this 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with.  Independently  funded,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
such  projects. 


“  *(J)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  an  executive 
officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  any  organization  (other  than  a  religious 
organization)  with  which  the  Director  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  a  community  action  program  or 
a  component  program  thereof.’ 

"Community  action — Fiscal  responsibility 
and,  accounting 

“Sec.  209.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  subsections  added  by  section  208) 
the  following: 

“‘(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combi¬ 
nation  thereof,  under  this  section  unless 
the  grantee  organization  has  submitted  to 
the  Director  either — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  a  statement  from  the  appropriate 
public  financial  officer  of  the  community  or 
of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain 
the  accounts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that 
such  officer  accepts  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  financial  services  adequate  to  insure 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
accounting  system  by  such  agency  and  its 
delegate  agencies,  with  internal  controls 
adequate  to  safeguard  the  assets  of  such 
agencies,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  accounting  data,  promote  operational 
efficiency  and  encourage  adherence  to  pre¬ 
scribed  management  policies;  or 

“‘(2)  an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant  or  a  duly  licensed  public  ac¬ 
countant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  es¬ 
tablished  such  an  accounting  system.’ 

“  ‘(1)  (1)  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  within 
3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant 
or  contract  with  any  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under 
this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  grantee  organization’s  and  its 
delegate  agencies’  accounting  systems  and 
internal  controls. 

“  ‘(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of 
such  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  of  the  grantee  organization 
and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  in  subsections  (k)(l)  and  (k)  (2). 
If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  grantee  organization  of  his  de¬ 
termination  and  he  shall  consider  whether 
suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

“‘(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any 
grant  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  (2) , 
the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  suspension  in  which  to  establish,  with  the 
advice  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au¬ 
ditors,  the  procedures  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed 
within  this  period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  Director  is  still  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  accounting  system  meets  the 
required  standards  he  shall  terminate  the 
contract  or  grant. 

“‘(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  or  combinations  thereof,  maintain  the 
standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in  sections 
205 (k)  (1)  and  (2)  during  the  period  of  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  section.’ 
"Community  action — Payment  of  allowances 
for  attendance  at  meetings 

“Sec.  210.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  subsections  inserted  by  section 
209)  the  following: 

“‘(n)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  per  meeting  for  attendance  at  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  board  meetings  or 
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neighborhood  community  action  council  or 
committee  meetings  and  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  such  meetings  to  members  of 
such  boards,  councils,  or  committees  who  are 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  order  to  insure  and  en¬ 
courage  their  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  community  action  programs : 
Provided,  however,  That  no  such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  attendance  at  more  than 
two  meetings  in  a  month,  or  to  any  person 
who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government,  of  a  community  action  agency, 
or  of  a  State  or  local  governmental  agency.’ 

"Community  action — Family  planning 
services 

“Sec.  211.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  subsection  added  by  section  210) 
the  following: 

“  ‘(o)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs 
in  the  field  of  family  planning  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services, 
including  the  dissemination  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  information  and  medical  assistance 
and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  in¬ 
dividuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  assistance  under  this  part  which 
have  been  established  by  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  and  who  desire  such  informa¬ 
tion,  assistance,  or  supplies.  _ 

“‘(2)  No  such  grant  shall  *be  approved 
unless  it  contains  and  is  supported  by  rea¬ 
sonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any 
program  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  will  establish  and  follow  procedures 
designed  to  insure  that— 

“  ‘(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision  or 
supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo¬ 
sophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“  ‘(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

“‘(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  the  applicant  under  such 
grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  services  from  or  participation  in  any 
other  programs  under  this  Act.’ 

" Community  action— Technical  assistance, 
training,  and  emergency  loans 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

“  ‘Technical  assistance,  training,  and 
emergency  loans 

“ ‘Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants 
or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  developing,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  administering  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  special¬ 
ized  or  other  personnel  needed  to  develop, 
conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to 
provide  services  or  other  assistance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  programs  or  otherwise 
pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
Director  may,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  un¬ 
der  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or 
209(b),  make  special  assignments  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise  in 
the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons  be 
employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly 
engaged  in,  such  assignments,  nor  shall  any 
such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any 
grantee. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  making  small 
loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to 
meet  immediate  and  urgent  family  needs. 
The  total  outstanding  balanoe  of  loans  made 
to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may 
not  at  any  time  exceed  $300.  Loans  under 
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this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe.’ 

“Community  action — Research  and 
demonstrations 

“Sec.  213.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  *,  training,',  by 
striking  out  ‘15  per  centum’  and  inserting  ‘5 
per  centum’,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ‘No  grant  or  contract 
for  a  research  or  demonstration  project  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  after  January  1, 
1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  set¬ 
ting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
under  this  section  and  setting  forth  priori¬ 
ties  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to 
the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or  pro¬ 
grams  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or 
contracts  that  might  be  made  by  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  having  demonstration  and  re¬ 
search  responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Director  only  after  consultation  with 
such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
608,  or  as  a  separate  and  simultaneous  report, 
a  description  of  the  principal  research  and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement 
indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  the  policies  of  this  Act,  and  a 
statement  with  respect  to  each  such  cate¬ 
gory,  describing  the  results  or  findings  of 
such  research  and  demonstration  activities, 
or  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the 
extent  possible  the  manner,  in  which  the 
benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such  activi¬ 
ties  will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The 
Director  shall  require  that  all  applications  or 
proposals  for  research  or  demonstrations 
shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such 
offices  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  filing.’ 

"Community  action — Limitations  on 
assistance 

“Sec.  214.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1967’,  and 
by  striking  out  ‘50  per  centum’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘80  per  centum’. 

"Community  action — Headstart  and  legal 
services  programs 

“Sec.  215.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  211  the  following 
new  section : 

"  'Headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

“  ‘Sec.  211—1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections 
204  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sec¬ 
tions  which  assist  young  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance  and  which  include  (1)  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  comprehensive  health,  nutri¬ 
tional,  social,  educational,  and  mental  health 
services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such 
children  to  attain  their  greatest  potential, 
(2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of 
such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their 
sendees,  and  (3)  such  other  training,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  evaluation,  and  follow- 
through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

“  ‘(b)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205, 
the  Director  shall  carry  out  programs  eligible 
for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which  pro¬ 
vide  legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to 
persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  information  as  appropriate 
to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty:  Provided,  That  the  Director 


shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  proposed  program  of  legal 
advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed 
program  and  to  submit  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  before  such  program 
is  approved  or  funded.’ 

"Health  services 

“Sec.  216.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Comprehensive  health  services  programs 

“‘Sec.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
health  services  programs  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  persons  residing  in  urban  or  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  utilization  of  existing  agencies  and 
resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  re¬ 
habilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and  fol¬ 
low-up  services,  together  with  facilities  and 
rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection  there¬ 
with;  and 

“  ‘(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  wherever  possible  are  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements 
for  providing,  employment,  education,  social, 
or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps,  or  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on 
under  competent  professional  supervision 
and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services 
related  to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all 
assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in 
such  program  and  for  the  necessary  continu¬ 
ation  of  such  services. 

“  ‘(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addic¬ 
tion  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad¬ 
dicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  train¬ 
ing,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts. 

“‘(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  under 
section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  statement  de¬ 
scribing  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made 
under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor 
for  expanded  and  improved  health  services. 
The  Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  health 
problems  particularly  significant  to  low-in¬ 
come  persons. 

‘‘‘(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure 
(by  grant  or  contract)  objective  studies  of 
the  overall  operation  of  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section,  including  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  and  impact  on  the  adequacy 
and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs  and 
services  for  meeting  total  health  needs.  Re¬ 
ports  of  such  studies,  together  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  may  care  to  offer,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.’ 

"Adult  basic  education 

“Sec.  217.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sec- 
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tion  added  by  section  216  the  following  new 
section : 

"  ‘Special  projects  on  adult  basic  education 

"  ‘Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  in 
the  field  of  adult  basic  education  for  low- 
income  individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
whose  lack  of  basic  educational  skills  con¬ 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  real  ability.  Such 
projects  shall — 

“  ‘(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  meth¬ 
ods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs  which 
the  Director  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promot¬ 
ing  effective  programs  under  this  title. 

“‘(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic 
education  which  the  Director  determines  are 
so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted.  State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have 
unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  low-income  individuals  with  basic 
educational  deficiencies,  or 

“‘(3)  show  promise  of  enabling  persons 
receiving  welfare  payments  or  other  forms  of 
public  assistance  to  obtain  employment 
which  will  permit  discontinuance  of  such 
assistance.’ 

"Title  II  programs — Duration 

"Sec.  218.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  'PART  D - DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“  ‘Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.’ 

“TITLE  III - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF 

THE  ACT 

"Rural  areas — Loan  authority  and  indem¬ 
nity  payments 

“Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time’. 

“(b)  Section  305(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by— 

“(1)  inserting  ‘(1)’  immediately  after 
'Provided,  That’;  and 

“(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  ‘and  (2)  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  formed  by  and  consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  Indian  tribe  (including  any  tribe 
with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship 
with  Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  or  in  manufacturing  products,  on 
an  Indian  reservation  (or  former  reservation 
in  the  case  of  tribes  with  whom  the  special 
Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been 
terminated)  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  within  the  purview  of 
this  clause’. 

"(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1966’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1967’. 

"Title  III  programs — Duration 

“Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ‘PART  C— DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

"  'Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.’ 

“TITLE  TV - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE 

ACT 

“Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  ‘Director’ 
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where  it  appears  In  such  sections  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration’. 

“Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is 
hereby  redesignated  section  402(a)  and  there 
is  added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

“‘(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof, 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to 
enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening, 
counseling,  management  guidance,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  assistance  with  respect  to  persons  or 
small  business  concerns  which  receive  or 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  208  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  403.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Duration  of  program 

“  ‘Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.’ 

“Sec.  405.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  ‘(a)’  after  ‘Sec.  402.’  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“‘(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director 
by  section  602  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  406.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  these  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1966,  are  respectively 
renumbered  as  sections  403,  404,  and  405  of 
the  Act. 

“Sec.  407.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  ‘and  IV’  where  it  appears 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  thereof. 

“TITLE  V - REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

“Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"  ‘Statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family 
income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and 
other  needy  persons)  who  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  or  their  families. 

"  ‘Transfer  of  funds 

“  ‘Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part 
E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable 
him  (1)  to  make  payments  under  section 
1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  experi¬ 
mental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education, 
day  care,  counselling,  and  similar  supportive 
services  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2) 
to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  activities  described  in  such  part 
E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist 
families  and  individuals  insofar  as  they  are 


otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  or  social  services  through  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“  ‘Limitations  on  work  experience  and 
training  programs 

“  ‘Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  section  409 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  programs  assisted  with 
funds  under  this  title.  The  costs  of  such 
programs  to  the  United  States  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be 
met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

“‘(b)  Work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  shall  be  so  designed  that  participa¬ 
tion  of  individuals  in  such  programs  will  not 
ordinarily  exceed  36  months,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the 
provision  of  necessary  and  appropriate  fol¬ 
low-up  services  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
an  individual  has  completed  work  experience 
and  training. 

“‘(c)  Not  more  than  12%  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  state.  In  the 
case  of  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 
not  more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  proj¬ 
ects  or  activities  referred  to  in  section  502 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  al¬ 
located  to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de¬ 
termines,  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“  ‘Duration  of  programs 

“  ‘Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law. 

“  ‘Transition 

“  ‘Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  work  experience  and 
training  programs  authorized  by  section 
261(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  part  E  of  title  n  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  commencing  July  1,  1967.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  provide  such  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  programs  through  June 
30,  1967,  and  may  also  continue  to  comple¬ 
tion  those  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  commenced  prior  to  that  date,  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  programs  be  extended 
beyond  June  30,  1968.  After  June  30,  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  which  shall  include  provisions 
for  joint  evaluation  and  approval  of  the 
training  and  work  experience  aspect  of  each 
project  or  program,  may  also — 

“‘(1)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  renew  existing  projects  and 
programs,  or  develop  and  provide  new  proj¬ 
ects  or  programs,  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962;  and 

“‘(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  develop  and  provide  other 
work  experience  and  training  programs  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  part  E,  with  respect  to  such 
projects  or  parts  of  projects  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after 


being  given  notice  and  a  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

Before  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  part  E  of  title  II  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
available  under  the  manpower  development 
and  utilization  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  may  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  testing,  counseling, 
job  referral  and  follow-up  services  required 
to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  obtain¬ 
ing  employment,  training  opportunities, 
either  on  or  off  the  job,  available  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  relocation  assistance  to  involun¬ 
tarily  unemployed  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  prescribed  in  section  104 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  shall  compensate  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  for  the  reasonable  costs  thereof 
either  by  advance  or  reimbursement.' 

“TITLE  VI - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE 

ACT 

“Elderly  poor 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘three’  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘four’. 

“(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies,  including  consultations 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to  develop  programs 
providing  employment  opportunities,  public 
service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the 
elderly  poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  programs 
requiring  additional  authority  and  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  au¬ 
thority.’ 

“Liaison  between  agencies 

“Sec.  602.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agen¬ 
cies  at  all  operating  levels,  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  furnishing  of  complete  operational 
information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  information  by  such  Office 
to  such  other  agencies’. 

“Elimination  of  special  printing  authority 
of  director 

“Sec.  603.  Section  602  (m)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

“  ‘(1)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  law  and  regulation; 
and 

“‘(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  build¬ 
ings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Director  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this 
subparagraph  (2)  — 

“  ‘(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is 
needed,  and 

“‘(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration)  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item, 
service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  Justifications  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  authority;  and'. 

“Administration — Political  activities 
“Sec.  604.  Section  603  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ‘Political  activities 

“  ‘Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  any  over¬ 
all  community  action  agency  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and 
coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty 
programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local 
agency;  and  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title  any 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
(other  than  part  C  of  title  X)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion^)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure 
that  programs  assisted  under  this  Act  are 
not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services, 
or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  person¬ 
nel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in 
the  identification  of  such  program  with,  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office.' 

“National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

“Sec.  605.  Section  605  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  ‘National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

“  ‘Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Council) ,  to  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members  appointed,  for  stag¬ 
gered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in 
general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 
The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council. 

“‘(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

“‘(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act;  and 

“  ‘(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  op¬ 
eration  of  programs  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  duplication  of  efTort,  and  (C)  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  other 
Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low  in¬ 
come  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such 
proposals  for  changes  in  this  Act  as  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

‘  (c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  together  with  his  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  ’ 

"Administration — Comparability  of  wages 
“Sec.  606.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Comparability  of  wages 
"  ‘Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 


that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part 
A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compensated 
as  provided  In  section  602)  shall  not  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in  excess 
of  the  average  rate  of  compensation  paid  in 
the  area  where  the  program  is  carried  out  to 
persons  providing  substantially  comparable 
services,  or  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of 
compensation  paid  to  persons  providing  sub¬ 
stantially  comparable  services  in  the  area  of 
the  person’s  immediately  preceding  employ¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in  sec¬ 
tion  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

“  ‘(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  offi¬ 
cers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were 
receiving  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a 
salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year,  together 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
each  such  person  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant,  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  does  not 
contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure  the 
furnishing  of  information  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

“‘(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  ex¬ 
ceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid  pursuant 
to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  au¬ 
thorized  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of 
title  II  (except  a  person  compensated  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  602)  shall  be  employed  at 
a  rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by 
more  than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he 
was  receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding 
employment,  but  the  Director  may  grant  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining 
salary  in  preceding  employment  for  one  reg¬ 
ularly  employed  for  a  period  of  less  than  12 
months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted 
to  an  annual  basis.’ 

“Coordination  of  programs  within  executive 
branch 

“Sec.  607.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“  ‘(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the 
effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and 
activities  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  relating  to  the  training  of 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or 
restoring  employability. 

“‘(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  (which  may  include  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“  ‘(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (c);  and 

‘“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals 
being  trained.’ 

“Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 

“Sec.  608.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ‘(a)’  after  ‘Sec.  613.’ 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsections: 
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“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of 
Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement.  The  Director  is 
further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of 
this  Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  es¬ 
tablish  information  service  centers  for  the 
collection,  correlation,  and  distribution  of 
information  required  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

“‘(c)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent, 
and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Director  shall  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to  States 
and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information, 
including  administrative  rules,  regulations 
and  guidelines,  required  by  such  agencies  for 
the  effective  performance  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.’ 

“Title  VI  programs — Duration 

“Sec.  609.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  'Duration  of  program 

“  ‘Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fisal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.’ 

“Coordination — Transfers  of  funds 

“Sec.  610.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ‘this  Act,’  the 
following:  ‘or  any  Act  authorizing  appro¬ 
priations  for  any  such  title  (other  than  part 
C  of  title  I) 

"Additional  super  grades 

“Sec.  611.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  617  the  following 
new  section: 

“  'Limitation  on  additional  super  grades 

“  ‘Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above 
those  authorized  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  in  the  classification 
categories  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18,  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United 
States  Code  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  its  field  offices.’ 

“Administrative  expenses 

“Sec.  612.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  618  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Limitation  on  Federal  administrative 
expenses 

“  ‘Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  including  the  compensation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  that  year:  Provided,  however,  That 
grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions,  any  pay¬ 
ments  to  individuals,  other  than  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  shall  not  be  counted  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  expense.’ 

“Private  enterprise  participation 

“Sec.  614.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  619 
(added  by  section  612)  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘Private  enterprise  participation 

“  ‘Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of 
any  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described 
in  this  Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  are  employed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  in 
this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other  agen¬ 
cy  heads  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  Joint  or  combined  report  de- 
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scribing  the  actions  taken  and  the  progress 
made  under  this  section.’ 

“(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  ‘It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  in  all  such  efforts  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act.’ 

“TITLE  VII - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

VII  OP  THE  ACT 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘and  XVI’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘XVI,  and  XIX’. 

“(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  other¬ 
wise  entitled  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  any  period  before  October  1, 
1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which 
prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  resulting  from  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a). 

"TITLE  vm - REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 

TO  VISTA 

“Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
“  ‘title  vni — volunteers  in  service  to 

AMERICA 

"  'Statement  of  purpose 
“  ‘Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  people 
of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  cen¬ 
ters;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make 
a  commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their 
home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

"  'Authority  to  establish  VISTA  program 
“  ‘Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

“‘(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In¬ 
dians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  men¬ 
tally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facili¬ 
ties  assisted  in  their  construction  or  opera¬ 
tion  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  programs  or  activities  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act. 

‘“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec¬ 
ognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  pro¬ 
grams  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties 
or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs 
under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

"  ‘Volunteer  support 

“  ‘Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volun¬ 
teers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month 
(or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  desig¬ 


nated  In  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

"  'Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 

“  ‘Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  affirmation;  but  except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates 
of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

“‘(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2) 
shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  106(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
Act  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computa¬ 
tion  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

“‘(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III, 
chapter  73  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“  ‘Special  programs  and  projects 

“  ‘Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices,  including  services  of  low-income  persons, 
or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer  ex¬ 
perience  available,  under  proper  supervision 
and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing 
to  enter  work  where  such  experience  may  be 
of  special  value  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in 
such  programs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
service  or  training,  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployment,  including  those  related  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits;  except  that  such  individuals 
who  receive  their  principal  support  or  com¬ 
pensation  with  respect  to  such  service  or 
training  directly  from  the  Director  or  his 
agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers 
assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  of 
this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  ap¬ 
propriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under 
this  section. 

“  ‘Duration  of  program 

“  ‘Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.’ 

"TITLE  IX - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

“Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  section  110 
a  heading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows : 


“  'Youth  Conservation  Corps’ 

“(b)  Title  H  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  219  of  part  C  as  sec¬ 
tion  219-1. 

“(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘this  section’  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ‘section  214’. 

“(d)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment’. 

"TITLE  X - AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DE¬ 

VELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

“Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  201:  ‘Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be 
pursued  concurrently  or  sequentially,  under 
this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would 
be  accomplished  thereby.’ 

“(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following: 
‘Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h) , 
the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual  who 
has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such 
individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance 
as  provided  in  section  203(a)  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences 
of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  (including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four- 
calendar-quarter  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  provision  under  this  subsection  limiting 
the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  train¬ 
ing  allowances.’ 

“(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  part  D  of  title  II: 

“  ‘PART  E - WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“‘Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under 
this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family 
and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure 
and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“  ‘(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  partici¬ 
pants  pursuant  to  procedures  and  criteria 
jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

“‘(2)  include  pretraining  services  and 
basic  maintenance,  health,  family  and  day 
care,  counseling,  and  similar  social  services 
and  basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

“‘(3)  provide  through  agreements  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary 
work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work 
or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  skills; 

“‘(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  train¬ 
ing  either  on  or  off  the  job  (including  class¬ 
room  instruction  where  needed  through  ap¬ 
propriate  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  partici¬ 
pants  to  develop  their  occupational  poten- 
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tial,  Improve  their  occupational  level  and 
secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

‘“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  with  employers,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
for  development  where  needed  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  participants, 
for  job  referral  and  follow-up  services  re¬ 
quired  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment  and  securing  possibili¬ 
ties  for  advancement;  and 

‘“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  cri¬ 
teria  prescribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act, 
relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem¬ 
ployed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

“  ‘(b)  In  developing  and  approving  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high- 
training  potential  and  which  afford  the  best 
prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward 
mobility  of  participants. 

“  '(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  part.’ 

“TITLE  XI - AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  OTHER 

ACTS 

“Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205(b)  (2)  (A)  (iv) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  603’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘title  VIII’. 

“(b)(1)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  striking  out  ‘or’  before  ‘(ill)  ’,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  immediately  after  ‘Peace  Corps 
Act,’  the  following;  ‘or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service,  as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,’. 

“(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  borrowers. 

“Sec.  1102.  Clause  (3)  of  section  401(b)  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
does  not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  area 
designated  under  section  401(a)(3);  and’. 
"title  xii — general  provisions 
“Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  payments,  as¬ 
sistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with  respect 
to  any  individual  who  is  convicted,  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting 
in  material  damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  or  property  in  the  community  con¬ 
cerned.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  O.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

Managers  on  Vie  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Robert  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Winston  Prouty. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on 
poverty,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  excised  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform¬ 
ing  changes  the  following  statement  explains 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 
authorization  op  appropriation.s 

There  were  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  appropriations,  as  follows: 


Title 

House  bill 

Senate 

Con  ference 

amendment 

substitute 

$696,  000,  000 

$588,  000,  000 

$696,  000,  000 

ii _ 

832,  000,  000 

944,  000,  000 

846,  000,  000 

in _ 

67,  000,  000 

65,  000,  000 

57,  000.  000 

IV . . 

0) 

6,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

V . . 

119,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

VI _ 

15.  000,  000 

17,  000,  000 

15.  000.  (XX) 

VIII . . 

31,  000,  000 

31,  000,  000 

31,  000,  000 

1  No  authorization. 


Earmarking 

The  House  bill  initially  earmarked  author¬ 
izations  within  titles  for  specific  programs 
including  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Operation  Headstart,  legal  services, 
the  Nelson-Scheuer  employment  programs, 
Operation  Narcotics  Rehabilitation,  emer¬ 
gency  family  loans,  and  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  conference  modified  these  provisions 
to  earmark  all  program  categories  within 
titles  I  and  II.  The  earmarking  provisions 
appear  in  the  bill  along  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  appropriations  by  title. 

It  is  the  express  wish  of  the  conferees  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  possible 
transfer  of  funds  from  Title  to  Title  in¬ 
crease  the  Job  Corps  authorization  above 
$211,000,000.  The  House  bill  provided  that 
the  number  of  women  in  residence,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation 
and  training  centers  be  at  least  10,000.  The 
Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  The  conference  substitute  modifies  this 
provision  to  require  that  by  July  1,  1967,  23 
percent  of  the  enrollees  in  camps  and  cen¬ 
ters  must  be  women. 

Job  Corps — Maximum  capacity  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  total  enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
shall  not  exceed  45,000  enrollees,  and  that 
the  cost,  excluding  capital  costs  of  operating 
Job  Corps  centers  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  per 
enrollee. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the 
House  provision  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  $7,500  cost  per  enrollee  which  is  a  na¬ 
tionwide  average  shall  only  apply  to  those 
camps  and  centers  that  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  more  than  9  months,  and  that  the 
cost  of  operating  Job  Corps  centers  be  the 
direct  operating  costs. 

Job  Corps  enrollees — Assignment  near  homes 

The  House  bill  provided  that  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible  Job  Corps  enrollees 
should  be  assigned  to  camps  and  centers 
near  their  homes.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  the  region  in  which  the 
enrollee  resides  and  it  appropriately  meets 
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his  needs,  he  shall  be  assigned  there.  If 
there  is  no  such  vacancy  in  the  region  the 
enrollee  must  be  assigned  to  the  center  near¬ 
est  his  residence  which  meets  his  needs. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  Sonate  provision  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  word  "region”,  as  used 
therein  refers  to  one  of  the  seven  the  regions 
established  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  administrative  purposes. 

Job  Corps — Followup  information 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  Director  to  obtain  certain  in¬ 
formation  from  each  enrollee  who  success¬ 
fully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Such  information  to  be  provided  6  months 
and  18  months  after  the  completion  of  en¬ 
rollment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Job  Corps — Standards  of  conduct 

The  House  bill  provided  individual  camp 
and  center  directors  with  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  camps  or  centers  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  au¬ 
thority,  as  provided  under  regulations  set 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  conference  substituted  a  technical 
change  to  emphasize  the  Director’s  addi¬ 
tional  authority  to  issue  regulations  for  the 
entire  subsection.  The  Director  is  expected 
to  establish  appropriate  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  protection  of  the  enrollees  at 
each  of  the  camps  and  centers  in  connection 
with  these  disciplinary  measures. 

Job  Corps — Combined  residential  and  non- 
residential  demonstration  projects 

The  House  bill  set  a  maximum  of  four  ex¬ 
perimental  and  demonstration  projects  pro¬ 
viding  vocational  education  and  training  and 
youth  employment  on  a  combined  residential 
and  nonresidential  basis.  These  projects 
could  involve  the  use  of  resources  and  au¬ 
thority  under  both  the  Job  Corps  provisions 
of  the  act  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
provisions.  The  Director  was  specifically  re¬ 
quired  to  report  to  Congress  by  March  1, 
1969  on  action  taken  and  progress  made 
under  the  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  was,  in  substance, 
the  same  as  the  House  bill  except  that  (1) 
projects  were  not  limited  to  four,  (2)  funds 
under  part  B,  the  N.Y.C.  provision,  could  be 
used  only  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  (3)  the  report  to 
Congress  was  required  by  March  1,  1968. 

The  House  receded  on  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
port,  but  the  conference  substitute  provided 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  four  new 
such  camps  or  centers  which  may  be  con¬ 
structed.  Existing  camps  or  centers  may  also 
be  adapted  or  converted  for  this  purpose. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct  such 
projects  through  grants  or  contracts. 

Job  Corps — Qualifications  of  contractors 

The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to  es¬ 
tablish  qualifications  for  contracting  orga¬ 
nizations  to  assure  they  possess  the  capacity 
and  educational  resources  to  carry  out  Job 
Corps  programs.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  House 
receded. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Sections  112  and  113  of  the  House  bill  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  with  minor 
changes  that  serve  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  House  provisions.  These  sections 
clarify  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  and  authorize  im¬ 
provement  of  the  program  to  provide  the 
combination  of  work  experience  and  sup¬ 
portive  services  best  suited  to  achieve  the 
program  objectives  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
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In  section  112(a)(2),  the  word  “enroll¬ 
ment”  was  substituted  for  the  word  “partici¬ 
pation”  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
as  a  clarification  of  intent. 

In  section  113(a)  (1),  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  deletion  of  the  parenthetical  phrase 
“except  those  in  on-the-job  training”  as  not 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  amendment. 
They  also  agreed  to  delete  the  word,  "non¬ 
profit”,  in  order  to  permit  the  placement  of 
enrollees  in  training  programs  conducted 
by  private  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  both  Houses. 

The  wording  of  the  Senate  bill,  in  the  para¬ 
graph  on  enrollees  in  the  program,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  substituting  the  word  “enrollment” 
for  the  word  “participation”  as  a  clarification 
of  intent,  and  the  House  accepted. 

One  other  Senate  amendment  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  services  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  in  pursuit  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

The  oonferees  accepted  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  paragraph  on  Limitation  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Assistance  that  extends  90  percent  Fed¬ 
eral  financing  of  projects  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Special  impact  programs 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  providing  employment  for  youths 
and  adults.  The  program  is  similar  to  the 
work-training  programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (except  for  N.Y.C.  age  require¬ 
ment)  ,  and  other  work-training  programs  of 
the  bill.  The  Senate  bill  specified  that  this 
program  shall  be  directed  to  those  urban 
areas  having  especially  large  concentrations 
of  low  income  persons;  it  has  also  provided 
great  flexibility  in  program  content  and  fi¬ 
nancing. 

After  years  of  experience  with  developing 
and  operating  work  and  training  programs, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  been 
delegated  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  has  the  staff, 
resources  and  capacity  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  This  program  shall  be 
implemented  in  a  manner  which  assures 
maximum  coordination  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title 
n  of  this  act. 

The  conferees  included  in  section  132  a 
limitation  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  impact 
program  cost.  The  limitation  provides  for  a 
10  percent  matching  for  public  and  private 
non-profit  corporation.  Section  132  further 
provides  that  where  private  profit-making 
organizations  are  involved  in  contracts  under 
this  impact  program  that  such  organizations 
must  be  able  to  contribute  at  least  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capital  investment  required  to 
carry  out  the  program.  The  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  this  limitation  on  a  contract  with  a 
private  organization  is  to  insure  that  such 
organization  has  the  necessary  skills  and 
capital  to  successfully  carry  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  such  organization  not  be  one 
that  is  sometimes  known  as  a  “fly-by-night” 
organization.  The  conferees  further  feel  that 
this  program  is  designed  to  insure  that  sound 
business  practices  are  followed  when  dealing 
with  private  organizations. 

Community  action — Residence  of  area 
representatives 

Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  the  Director  shall  not 
approve  a  community  action  program  unless 
the  board  conducting,  administering  or  co¬ 
ordinating  the  program  contains  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  geographical  areas  in  the 
community  who  are  required  to  live  in  the 
area  they  represent,  or  by  a  board  on  which 
representatives  of  the  poor  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership.  Sections  (3) 
and  (4)  provided  that  representatives  of  the 
poor  must  be  selected  by  residents  of  pov¬ 
erty  areas,  and  that  where  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  poor  reside  outside  of  poverty  areas, 
provision,  such  as  neighborhood  meetings, 


shall  be  made  for  the  selection  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  such  poor.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  House  language  with  the  exception  that 
in  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Act, 
a  cut-off  date  of  March  1,  1967  was  inserted 
instead  of  the  instantaneous  date  in  the 
House  bill.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
conferees  adopted  as  Section  202  of  the  Act 
a  new  Subsection  (d)  which  requires  the 
Director  to  establish  procedures  by  which 
other  groups  may  be  represented  on  Com¬ 
munity  Action  policy  boards.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  language  adopted  in  the 
House  in  Section  202(c)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the 
act,  it  having  been  established  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  at  least  one-third  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  on  the  community  action 
board  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  agen¬ 
cies  except  the  so-called  “umbrella”  agencies 
and  did  not  require  the  restructuring 
of  the  city  councils  where  those  city  councils 
were  not  acting  as  “umbrella”  agencies,  and 
further  did  not  require  the  restructuring  of 
any  other  governmental  agency  such  as 
school  boards,  hospital  and  welfare  boards, 
unless  such  agencies  were  attempting  to 
function  as  “umbrella”  agencies.  However, 
in  cases  such  as  New  York  City  where  there 
exist  broadly  representative  boards  admin¬ 
istering  multi-purpose  community  action 
programs  at  the  community  level,  such 
boards  shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements. 

Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  state  allotments  the  Director 
shall  use  the  “latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
data”. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this 
provision  to  read  latest  “appropriate  date”. 

Community  action — Salary  limits 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an 
employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $12,500  per  annum,  payment  of  such 
excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds; 
and  any  amount  paid  such  employee  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $12,500  per  annum  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  counting  toward  the  local  share  of 
matching  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  changed  the 
Federal  share  with  regard  to  salary  from 
“in  excess  of  $12,500  per  annum”  to  “in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 

Section  211(1)  of  the  House  bill  combined 
in  one  section  (1)  useful  work  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  chronically  unemployed  adults  in, 
but  not  limited  to,  areas  of  conservation, 
development  or  management  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  recreational  areas,  combined 
where  needed,  with  educational  and  training 
assistance  including  basic  literacy  and  oc¬ 
cupational  training,  and  (2)  work  training 
and  employment  programs  for  unemployed 
adults  and  low  income  persons  in  public 
service  and  sub-professional  occupations 
involving  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
physical,  social,  economic  or  cultural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  area  of  community  served. 

The  House  managers  feel  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  training  opportunities  afforded  by 
this  section  will  be  of  critical  importance 
in  areas  where  there  are  extreme  shortages 
of  public  health  supporting  personnel  and 
substantial  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
such  as  in  the  Applachian  area  where  local 
community  efforts  to  sustain  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Regional  Hospitals  have  encountered 
extreme  difficulties. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  for 
these  programs  in  slightly  modified  form  in 
two  distinct  sections. 

Independently  funded  community  action 
programs 

The  House  bill  provided  that  of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  sections  204  and  205 
of  the  act,  at  least  20  percent  would  be  used 


for  carrying  out  independently  funded  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  In  communities 
where  an  overall  community  action  program 
is  concurrently  being  carried  on. 

The  conference  agreed  that  this  House  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  modified  so  that:  (1)  The 
Director  is  required  to  allocate  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  programs 
other  than  Headstart,  Legal  Services,  the 
Nelson-Scheuer  employment  programs, 
health  services,  narcotics  rehabilitation,  and 
emergency  family  loans,  for  implementing 
such  independently  funded  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  (2)  The  Director  is  also 
specifically  authorized  to  allocate  at  least  an 
additional  5  percent  of  such  funds  for  imple¬ 
menting  such  independently  funded  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  (3)  In  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  available  under  this 
amendment  the  Director  may  fund  only 
community  action  programs  other  than  those 
enumerated  above. 

Without  regard  to  the  preceding  provision, 
the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  requir¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  fund  independent 
agencies  in  predominantly  rural  areas  where 
he  determines  that  the  establishment  of  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  is  not  feasible.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  also  contained  a  provision  for  the 
funding  of  projects  of  a  regional  nature.  The 
Senate  bill  also  retained  the  preference 
clause  set  forth  in  section  211  of  the  act. 

The  House  accepted  these  features  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Administrative,  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures 

The  House  bill  contained  several  provisions 
regarding  administrative,  accounting  and 
auditing  procedures,  as  follows; 

(1)  Public  grantee  agencies  must  submit 
a  statement  from  an  appropriate  public 
financial  officer  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
agencies  accounting  system. 

(2)  The  Director  may  issue  or  cause  to 
be  issued  a  preliminary  audit  survey  within 
3  months  of  a  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Agencies  whose  funds  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  because  of  accounting  inadequacies 
must  make  changes  and  corrections  in  their 
systems. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
similar  requirements  and  requirements  re¬ 
garding  personnel,  policies  and  standards. 

The  conference  substitute  modified  the 
provisions  in  both  bills,  as  follows: 

(1)  Public  grantee  agencies  may  also 
secure  the  opinion  of  a  CPA  or  licensed 
public  accountant  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
their  accounting  system; 

(2)  The  required  preliminary  audit  Is  to 
be  made  within  3  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Personnel  other  than  auditors  may 
furnish  advice  needed  to  improve  accounting 
procedures. 

Allowances  for  meeting  attendance  and  reim¬ 
bursement  for  other  expenses 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  to  persons,  other  than 
federal  or  community  action  agency  employ¬ 
ees,  for  attendance  at  neighborhood  com¬ 
munity  action  program  council  or  committee 
meetings,  and  for  payment  of  other  expenses 
necessary  for  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  com¬ 
munity  action-programs. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this 
provision  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Payments  and  reimbursements  shall  be 
payable  for  attendance  at  city-wide  commu¬ 
nity  action  board  meetings; 

(2)  Payments  or  reimbursement  shall  be 
only  to  such  persons  who  meet  the  criteria 
of  being  poor; 

(3)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  for  more 
than  two  meetings  per  month;  and 

(4)  Prohibition  against  receipt  of  such 
payments  is  extended  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  employees. 
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Family  planning  services 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  not  in  the  House  bill  with,  respect  to 
the  carrying  out  of  family  planning  services 
as  a  part  of  community  action  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  guaranteed  that  eligibility  for  family 
planning  services  for  the  poor  will  be  left 
entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  local 
community.  Such  services  must  be  re¬ 
quested  by  a  local  community  action  agency. 
No  individual  will  be  provided  with  informa¬ 
tion,  medical  services,  or  supplies  unless  they 
are  specifically  and  voluntarily  requested. 
In  no  event  shall  such  information,  assist¬ 
ance  or  supplies  be  provided  if  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  an  individual’s  philosophical, 
moral  or  religious  beliefs.  The  use  of  fam¬ 
ily  planning  services  cannot  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  programs  under  the  Act. 

Community  action — Research  and, 
demonstration 

Section  208  of  the  House  bill  reduced  the 
allowable  percentage  of  section  207  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  research,  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  training  projects  from  15  percent  to 
5  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  for 
title  H. 

The  conference  substitute  removed  the 
word  “training”  from  section  207  of  the  act 
and  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  section 
206  so  that  the  reduced  funding  percentage 
would  apply  only  to  research  and  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Small  emergency  family  loans 

The  House  bill  provided  an  allocation  of 
$8,000,000  for  family  emergency  loans.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  or  earmarking  of  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that 
emergency  family  loans  should  be  funded 
under  section  206  rather  than  section  208, 
thus  consolidating  with  technical  assistance 
and  training.  Eight  million  dollars  is  al¬ 
located  for  this  purpose. 

Health  services 

The  conference  substitute  authorized 
grants  or  contracts  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  health 
services  programs. 

Narcotics  rehabilitation 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  programs  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  earmarking 
$12,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporated  this 
provision  into  the  comprehensive  health  serv¬ 
ices  programs. 

Although  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  was  not 
specifically  earmarked  by  legislation,  the 
Committee  explicitly  agreed  that  no  less  than 
$12,000,000  of  the  earmarked  funds  for  Health 
Services  programs,  or  an  equivalent  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated, 
be  used  only  for  Narcotics  Rehabilitation. 

Adult  basic  education 

The  present  act  contains  a  comprehensive 
program  for  Federal  assistance  to  provide 
basic  education  to  adults.  The  House  bill 
severally  amended  these  provisions.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  amendments 
because  the  Senate  was  cognizant  of  proposed 
Senate  legislation  to  transfer  this  entire  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Office  of  Education.  As  a  result, 
the  conference  substitute  combined  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  the  adult  literacy  pro¬ 
gram  in  section  603  and  the  provision  for 
special  projects  in  section  218(a)  of  the 
House  bill  into  a  new  section  under  Title 
nA.  The  function  of  implementing  these 
specialized  adult  basic  education  programs 
is  vested  in  the  OEO  Director. 

Indian  tribes 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  cooperatives  organized 
and  operated  by  Indian  tribes  on  Indian 
reservations  may  receive  rural  loans. 


Title  IV — Small  business  loan  program 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended 
this  title  to  transfer  the  small  business  loan 
program  from  the  Director  of  OEO  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
similar  transfer  provision  but  amended 
existing  law  by  specifically  authorizing  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  make  grants  to,  or  con¬ 
tracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  provide  counsel¬ 
ing  and  management  guidance  to  persons 
and  small  business  concerns  eligible  for  loan 
assistance.  The  Senate  bill  also  contained 
a  specific  authorization  for  funding  this 
grant  program.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  recommended  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  amendments  be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  of  conference  intended  that 
SBA  shall  fluid,  administer,  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loan  program;  but  that  OEO 
shall  fund,  administer,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  counseling  and  guidance  program. 

Work  experience 

The  House  bill  amended  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  provisions  of  title  V  to  establish 
closer  coordination  between  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  effect  more  mean¬ 
ingful  work  training  programs  which  would 
be  complemented  with  supportive  social  serv¬ 
ices  and  vocational  education. 

The  Conference  substitute  differed  from 
the  House  provision  by  extending  the  limit 
on  the  duration  of  work  experience  and 
training  programs  from  24  to  36  months.  It 
also  included  a  new  section  that  provides  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the 
work  training  and  work  experience  aspects 
of  these  programs  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  improve  the  administration  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  manpower  programs.  Through 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  such  programs,  and  may  carry  to  com¬ 
pletion  programs  begun  prior  to  that  date, 
though  in  no  case  may  he  continue  a  pro¬ 
gram  beyond  June  30,  1968. 

Beginning  July  1,  1967,  the  training  com¬ 
ponents  of  these  programs  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  part 
E,  of  title  II  of  this  bill) .  Subject  in 
each  case  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  may,  after  June  30,  1967, 
renew  existing  programs  or  provide  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  parts  thereof  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after  having  been 
given  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  available  under  the 
manpower  development  and  utilization  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  and  title 
X  (part  E)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

The  80-20  matching  requirements  shall  not 
become  effective  until  July  31,  1968,  because 
many  state  legislatures  meet  only  once  every 
2  years. 

Assistant  Director  for  the  elderly  poor 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Assistant  Director,  with  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  investigations  and  studies  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  with  respect  for  the  elderly 
poor,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  establishment  of  such 
programs.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment. 

Liaison  and  exchange  of  information 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  maximum 
possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  furnishing  of  information. 

The  conference  amended  this  provision  to 
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insure  that  with  regard  to  furnishing  infor¬ 
mation,  there  shall  be  a  complete  and  two- 
way  exchange  of  information  between  OEO 
and  the  other  agencies. 

Political  activities 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  contained 
provisions  restricting  the  political  activities 
of  OEO  employees. 

The  conference  accepted  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  community  action  agencies  would 
be  fully  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
12  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  partisan  po¬ 
litical  activity  on  the  part  of  employees  of 
State  or  local  agencies  whose  principal  em¬ 
ployment  is  in  connection  with  an  activity 
financed  in  whole  or  part  by  Federal  loans  or 
grants.  • 

It  also  requires  that  officers  and  employees 
of  any  agency  receiving  assistance  under  the 
Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  be  treated 
as  employees  of  State  or  local  agencies  for 
purposes  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  Hatch 
Act  on  soliciting  funds  from  other  employees 
for  political  purposes  and  using  official  posi¬ 
tion  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  result  of 
any  election  or  nomination. 

In  addition,  the  Director,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  im¬ 
pose  such  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  above  pro¬ 
visions. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
revised  the  section  respecting  the  Advisory 
Council,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  shall  be  composed  of  21  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  staggered 
terms  and  without  regard  to  civil  service 
laws; 

(2)  The  Director  will  be  an  ex-officio 
member; 

(3)  Members  are  to  be  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  appropriate  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act; 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
will  be  designated  Chairman  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent; 

(5)  The  Advisory  Council  will  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  four 
times  a  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  to 
advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
act,  review  the  effectiveness  and  operation 
of  programs  under  the  act,  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  those  programs, 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and 
the  coordination  of  these  programs  with 
other  Federal  programs.  Recommendations 
by  the  Advisory  Council  will  include  such 
proposals  for  change  in  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  as  its  members  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Advisory  Council  will  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President,  who  will  transmit  the  report, 
together  with  his  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Congress. 

COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

The  House  bill's  wage  comparability  provi¬ 
sion  was  modified  to  assure  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  persons  employed  in  carry¬ 
ing  our  programs  under  the  act  be  com¬ 
parable  to  that  either  in  the  area  where  the 
program  is  carried  out  or  in  the  area  of  the 
person’s  immediately  preceding  employment. 
In  addition,  the  Director  would  be  required 
to  assure  that  compensation  be  at  a  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

The  House  also  accepted  a  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  that  the  Director  report  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  Congress  in¬ 
formation  on  persons  receiving  a  salary  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  year. 
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COORDINATION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bill  contained 
provisions  requiring  greater  coordination  of 
government  training  programs. 

The  conference  committee  accepted  the 
Senate  version  which  requires  the  Director, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  concerned,  acting 
through  the  President’s  Committee  on  Man¬ 
power.  to  provide  for  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  effective  coordination  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  relating  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  or  restoring  employability.  It 
further  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  appropriate  shall  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  provides,  and  develops  its  capacity 
for  providing,  maximum  support  for  Federal 
training  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  also  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program  information  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  placement  of  individuals  being 
trained. 

Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 

The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to 
publish  and  maintain  a  current  catalog  of 
all  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual 
and  community  improvement,  and  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  communities  to  estab¬ 
lish  Information  centers. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  this 
provision,  except  that  the  word  ‘‘all”  before 
“Federal  programs”  is  stricken  to  indicate 
the  amendment  is  intended  to  assure  con¬ 
tinued  publication  of  OEO’s  present  catalog 
and  not  intended  to  require  with  respect  to 
new  material  duplication  of  information 
already  published  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Limitation  on  additional  supergrades 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
limited  the  number  of  positions  in  OEO  and 
its  field  offices  in  the  classification  catego¬ 
ries  of  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  to  not 
exceed  1  for  every  100  employees. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that 
no  additional  positions  in  these  classifica¬ 
tion  categories  above  those  now  authorized 
shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967. 

The  conference  committee  recommended 
that  a  joint  committee  comprised  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  shall  be 
convened  to  investigate  and  study  the  OEO 
administrative  operation  to  determine  the 
numbers  of  supergrades  and  consultants  nec¬ 
essary  to  successfully  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 

Not  later  than  March  15,  1967,  such  com¬ 
mittee  should  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings,  along  with  any  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  this  section. 

Private  enterprise  participation 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
head  to  which  conduct  of  a  program  has 
been  delegated  shall  act  to  insure  that  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs.  An  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  on  the  progress  made  under 
the  section  is  required. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  individuals 
inciting  riots 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  to 
prohibit  assistance  under  this  Act  to  in¬ 
dividuals  inciting  riots  and  causing  civil 
disturbance®.  The  Senate  amendment  had  a 
similar  provision. 

The  conference  modified  and  adopted  the 
House  amendment  to  insure  that  an  indi¬ 


vidual  must  have  been  convicted  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  court  of  competent  Juris¬ 
diction,  of  Inciting,  promoting  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in 
material  damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
S.  3488— WASHINGTON  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  REGU¬ 
LATION  COMPACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  115)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  being  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  error  made  by  the  Clerk  in  en- 
rtdling  the  bill,  S.  3488,  which  was  passed 
byNthe  House  on  October  7,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re#Q 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
lerk  read  as  follows : 


The  i 


S.  Con.  Res.  115 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  qK  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  359  of  October  13,  1966,  a 
quorum  call,  I  am  recorded  as  being  ab¬ 
sent.  I  was  present  ai>d  answered  to  my 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asjif  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wag  no  objection. 


Resolved\by  the  Senate  ( the  1 louse  of 
Representatives  concurring),  .That  the 
President  of  me  United  StatesA>e,  and  he 
is  hereby,  requested  to  retunyto  the  Senate 
the  enrolled  bill\s.  3488)  entitled  “An  Act 
to  grant  the  consent  of  (congress  for  the 
States  of  Virginia  'and  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  amend  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Metropolitan  Are^  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  to  establish^  ah  organization  em¬ 
powered  to  provide/ transit  facilities  in  the 
National  Capital  Hegion  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  enact  said  amendment  for  the 
District  of  Columbia";  that  upon  its  return, 
the  action  of/ the  Speaker  of  we  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore  of  the  Senate  in  signing  th®.  said  bill 
be  deemed  to  be  rescinded;  and  tha£  in  the 
reenrollment  of  said  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and /directed  to  make  the  following  chdnge, 
viz/  In  Section  3  of  the  engrossed  mil, 
lange  subsection  (a)  to  read:  “To  assur 
ininterrupted  progress  in  the  developments 
of  the  facilities  authorized  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  Agency)  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au¬ 
thority  (herein  referred  to  as  the  Author¬ 
ity)  as  required  by  Section  301(b)  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
shall  take  place  on  September  30,  1967.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
what  is  involved  here  is  simply  a  minis¬ 
terial  misadventure  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  necessary  simply  to  give  effect  to 
the  original  intent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  BOARD  OF  RE¬ 
GENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  IN¬ 
STITUTION  TO  NEGOTIATE  COOP¬ 
ERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  GRANT¬ 
ING  CONCESSIONS  AT  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  TO 
CERTAIN  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  AND  TO  ACCEPT  VOLUN¬ 
TARY  SERVICES  OF  SUCH  ORGA¬ 
NIZATIONS  OR  OF  INDIVIDUALS, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  3230)  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  negotiate  cooperative  agreements 
granting  concessions  at  the  National 
Zoological  Park  to  certain  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  and  to  accept  voluntary 
services  of  such  organizations  or  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  furtherance  of  the  mission  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people,  is  authorized  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  agreements  granting  concessions  at 
the  National  Zoological  Park  to  nonprofit 
jientific,  educational,  or  historic  organiza- 
sns.  The  net  proceeds  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  gained  from  such  concessions  granted 
uncta:  this  subsection  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sivelyvfor  research  and  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

(b)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  au¬ 
thorized  do  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
such  organizations,  and  the  voluntary  serv¬ 
ices  of  indiSuduals,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objectic 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  3230  authorizes  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  to  negotiate  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  granting  concessions  aVthe  zoo. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Copiptroller 
General  held  that  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Friends  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park  could  not  conduct  a  qoin- 
operated  audio  lecture  system  concession 
although  the  proceeds  of  the  concession 
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weisp  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes  at  the  zoo. 

Thev  bill  would  grant  concession 
privileges  to  nonprofit  organizations  at 
the  zoo,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  re¬ 
search  and,  educational  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  zoo.  It  also  provides  that 
the  zoo  may  accept  voluntary  services  of 
the  group  or  individuals. 

The  concession  which  provides  the 
audio  lecture  about  zoo  exhibits  is  a  de¬ 
vice  which  plays  a  recording  relating  to 
the  subject  at  hand  ahd  is  very  popular. 
The  proceeds  would  gd\  toward  publica¬ 
tion  of  educational  literature  relating  to 
zoo  exhibits,  and  for  zoo  research  activi¬ 
ties.  \ 

No  money  is  involved,  araj  this  bill 
would  clear  up  the  situation  which  has 
existed  for  some  time,  but  which  the 
Comptroller  General  rules  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress.  \ 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker\  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  hi 
adequately  explained  the  bill.  There 
no  money  involved.  As  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  or  study  by  the  Comptroller 
General  the  action  is  sought.  Therefore, 

I  ask  the  House  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  that  the  House  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3230. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GREEK  LOAN  OP  1929  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  ACT 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  1760)  to  authorize  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Greece  to  the  United  States  and 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  payments 
resulting  from  the  settlement  for  a  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  exchange  program, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

S.  1760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  J 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tins 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Greek  Loan  of  >929 
Settlement  Act”. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treagbry  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  a  bo/l  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “Greece”)  in  the  principal/amount  of 
$13,155,921  In  settlement  of  the/indebtedness 
of  Greece  to  the  United  State/under  part  II 
of  the  agreement  of  May  10./929,  and  under 
paragraph  1(b)  of  the  Agreement  of  May  24, 
1932.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  bond 
shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Spates  and  Greece  of 
May  28,  1964.  Upon  kne  delivery  of  said  bond 
by  Greece  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  hr  hereby  authorized  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Greeoe  all  the  bonds  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  part  it  of  the  agreement  of  May  10, 
1929,  and  dWfcharge  Greece  of  its  obligations 
under  paragraph  1(b)  of  the  agreement  of 
May  24,  1032. 

Sec.  31  The  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
UnitedrStates  as  interest  on  or  in  retirement 
of  tbe  principal  of  the  bond  issued  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  2  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
easury  of  the  United  States.  Amounts 


equivalent  to  the  sums  so  deposited  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use 
in  financing  educational  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change  programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451-2458),  in 
relation  to  Greece  and  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S. 
1760  would  give  approval  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  1964  settling  a  $12  mil¬ 
lion  loan  to  Greece  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1929.  The  agreement  provides 
full  principal  repayment  and  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  arrearages.  Interest 
will  be  at  2  percent.  The  loan  has  been 
in  default  for  many  years.  However, 
once  Congress  approves  the  settlement, 
we  will  begin  to  collect  principal  and 
interest. 

The  81  annual  repayments  of  $329,000 
are  to  be  used  in  financing  the  United 
Stafces-Greek  exchange  program.  This, 
program  presently  costs  $750,000  to  opei 
ate.  The  Greek  payments  will  pay  for 
part  of'rthis  present  program.  Thus, 
there  wilKbe  a  saving  to  the  U.S/Gov- 
ernment.  'Lhe  Greek  payments  yrill  also 
benefit  our  balance  of  paymei 

The  agr Berrien t  constitutes/  the  most 
favorable  settlement  the  United  States 
could  negotiate ;  it  genera/y  follows  the 
lines  of  the  private  doljar  bondholders 
settlement  with  Greece/ 

The  bill  has  passed  Mi e  Senate.  It  has 
been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  a  small  tech¬ 
nical  amendment  It  would  be  desirable 
to  take  the  fingl  steps  to  bring  the  set¬ 
tlement  agreement  into  force/ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i/recommend  favorable\action 
on  S.  1760,  the  Greek  Loan  of  1929.  Set- 
tlement/Act.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  bfil,  and  as  the  gentlewoman  frc 
Michigan  pointed  out,  the  Ways  an> 
Mpans  Committee  was  unanimous  in  re-' 
mmending  favorable  action. 

This  bill  legislatively  implements  a 
settlement  agreement  for  a  loan  made 
by  the  United  States  to  Greece  in  1929. 
No  payments  have  been  made  on  this 
loan  since  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
Greece  will  repay  $13,155,921,  with  in¬ 
terest,  in  82  annual  installments — a  total 
of  $26.7  million.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  the  payments 
by  Greece  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  appropriations  of  an  equivalent 
amount  are  authorized  for  use  in  fin¬ 
ancing  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs,  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Greece, 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  to  both  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  will 
receive  payment  on  a  debt  that  has  been 
in  arrears  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Greek  Government  will  thereby  be 
able  to  strengthen  its  international  credit 


standing.  The  funds  made  available  will 
enable  the  people  of  Greece  and  the  peo-, 
pie  of  the  United  States  to  become  bej 
ter  acquainted  with  each  other  throi 
the  cultural  exchange  programs  /nat 
Congress  authorized  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  for  this  legislation  andMhe  bene¬ 
fits  that  will  accrue  to  both/the  United 
States  and  Greece,  I  urge favorably  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Thif  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  that  the /House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  j/e  bill  S.  1760,  as 
amended. 

The  question/ was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having/ voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  w£re  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passec 

A  moti/n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging, 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com¬ 
modities  distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
14,  1966.) 

Mi-.  STAGGERS  (interrupting  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  managers  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
"yginia? 

lere  was  no  objection. 

Mfs.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  happened  in 
conference,  this  is  principally  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago. 
We  have  not  changed  the  context  of  the 
bill  in  any  wa 

We  did  mak\  two  changes.  They  are 
not  substantive  changes  at  all. 

We  moved  one  part  of  the  bill  from  the 
permissive  section  oyer  to  the  mandatory 
section,  in  the  labeling  of  cups  or  serv¬ 
ings.  If  they  are  going  to  put  this  on 
the  package,  it  will  be  Nnandatory  that 
they  tell  what  is  in  it  and  \Mjat  they  mean 
by  “serving.” 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  ^e  changed 
made  no  substantive  change.  iVe  added 
the  words  “shall”  or  “there  snail  be,” 
which  was  implied  in  the  bill  anyway. 

Those  are  the  only  changes  in  th\bill 
as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wft 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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poverty  bill.  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to  disaster  relief  bill.  Senate 
committee  voted  to  reoort/neliport  bill, 

HOUSE 


the  food-for- 
Vietnam  and 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Received  a  new  conference  report  on  H.  R.  149* 
peace  bill,  witj/a  modified  provision  regarding  trade  with  Nortf 

Cuba  (H.  Rept/2304).  pp.  26430-6 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  18331,  the  supplemental  'kwropriation 
bill.  Spb  Digest  178  for  items  of  interest  to  tins  Department.  PP.  2 f>333  ou 


3.  HOUSING/ LOANS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  3708,  the  proposed  De 
stra^ion  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  which  me  u  e 
amendments  to  the  rural-housing  law  (see  Digest  176  for  provisions) (H.  Rept. 
foi ) .  pp .  263  70-84 


n- 


EDUCATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13161,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (H.  Rept 
\2309).  pp.  26464-7  / 


TAXATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17607,  to  suspend  the 
vestment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  a  ccelerated  depreciation  in  the  c^e  of 
certMn  real  property  (H.  Rept.  2308).  pp.  26367-70 

The\Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  7030,/to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  farmer  a  deduction  from  gross  / income  for 
water  assessments  levied  by  irrigation  ditch  companies,  etc.  (H.  jfept.  2299). 
p.  26477 


6.  WATER  FOR  PEACE.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  fo/  consideration  of 
S.  J.  Res.  I6y4  to  enable  the  U.  S.  to  hold  an  Internationa)/ Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace\in  the  U.  S.  in  1967.  p.  26436 


7.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  Mackie  resigned  from  the  Ag/iculture  Committee  and 
was  elected  to  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Several  o^ner  changes  in  committee 
assignments  were  agreed  to.  pp.  26436-7 

8.  INTERGO VERNMEN T AL  RELATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  th^l Government  Operations  ' 
Committee  approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  JR,  179 55,  the  proposed  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations  Acl\of  I966.  p.  D1019 


9.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  Works  fommittee  approved  various  watershed  reports, 
p.  DIOI9 


’ 'SENATE/ 


10.  GRAIN  STORAGE.  The  Agriculture  and  forestry  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  12360,  to  permit  the  sale'of  grain  storage  facilities  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  (S.  Rept.  1835).  P«  26238 


11.  ACCOUNTING.  The  Agriculture  anc/ Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  3699,  to  require  the  Department  and  the\Budget  Bureau  to  make  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  requester  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  programs 
and  activities  that  primarily  stabilize  farm\ncome  and  those  that  primarily  J 
benefit  consumers,  business  men,  and  the  general  public  (S.  Rept.  1836).  p. 
26238 


12. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS,  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with¬ 
out  amendment  H.  R. 715335 >  to  amend  the  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  order  to  make  several  relatively  minor 
amendments  to  enable  the  Commission  to  function  more  effectively  and  to  reflect 
certain  changes/that  have  occurred  since  the  statute  wa\ enacted  in  1959. 
p.  26237 


13.  POVERTY.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  continue  and  amend 
various  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  pp.  26295 -8 


Lari' 


14.  LANDS.  /The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  Amendment 
S.  433,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agi-i culture  to  sell  certairKland  in 
Wyo.  (S.  Rept,  1.337).  p.  26238 
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-.2.  Simultaneously  with  the  master  plan, 
preparation  of  zoning  standards. 

3AAcquisition  of  undeveloped  property  in 
accorHance  with  the  master  plan. 

4.  Acquisition  of  access  strips  in  front  of 
towns,  in.  accordance  with  the  master  plan. 

5.  Acquisition  of  developed  property,  sub¬ 
ject  to  thelimitations  in  the  bill. 

During  these  phases  of  the  program,  we 
intend  to  negotiate  options  in  accordance 
with  section  2(»)  of  the  bill.  Depending  on 
the  need  for  the\property  as  shown  on  the 
master  plan  and  on.  the  availability  of  funds 
at  the  time,  we  hopkto  give  special  priority 
throughout  the  land  Acquisition  program  to 
voluntary  offers  of  sale,  especially  where  a 
hardship  may  result  to  t^ae  owner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  C. ''Stratton, 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement  of  support  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be  printed  \t  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  Vas 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, \s 
follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Cooper 

I  joined  in  introducing  S.  360,  and  I  have 
spoken  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  earlier 
bills  to  establish  an  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lake  Shore.  I  recall  the  provisions  of  our 
Senate  bill,  and  I  have  followed  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  also  have  noted  the  differing 
views  about  the  area  to  be  included. 

While  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  know  the 
attention  given  by  its  members  and  the 
Chairman  (Senator  Jackson).  It  is  my  view 
that  the  Dunes  and  the  Lake  shore  ought 
to  be  preserved  as  a  national  benefit  for  the 
people  of  our  country  in  this  generation  and 
in  future  generations,  and  this  bill  will  give 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  this  area  of  nat¬ 
ural  beauty. 

There  are  only  a  few  areas  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  which  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enjoyment  of  such  qualities  of 
beauty  located  near  great  numbers  of  our 
population.  If  we  do  not  work  to  preserve 
them  now,  future  generations  in  America 
will  not  know  the  natural  wonders  that  have 
graced  our  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  areas  which  we  have 
been  able  to  set  aside  for  preservation  and 
recreation.  The  Congress  has  also  given  its 
authority  and  assistance  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  many  of  these  projects  and 
programs. _ 

I  know  the  enjoyment  that  these  grej 
natural  areas  in  Kentucky  have  brought,  ahd 
will  bring,  to  our  citizens  and  to  those  from 
other  states.  I  know  also  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  for  public  works,  .and  for 
roads  and  river  development  a njt  harbor 
facilities,  as  our  population  groys  and  our 
industry  expands. 

As  we  meet  these  needs  of/development 
and  growth,  we  must  also  continue  to  set 
aside  areas  such  as  the  Lake/nore.  The  fight 
to  bring  about  its  establishment  as  a  na¬ 
tional  preserve  has  been  long,  and  it  has 
had  the  support  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  including  piany  in  my  State  of 
Kentucky. 

I  am  glad  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Hguse  and  the  Senate,  on 
legislation  whign  can  be  enacted  into  law, 
and  I  support  the  passage  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
menLof  the  House. 

TYie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

_.Ir,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen¬ 


ate  concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
J.  Pitman; 

S.  1101.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  VO'Shooo  acres  located  near 
Orangeburg,  S.C.,  to  Allen  E.  Dominick,  the 
owner  of  such  property; 

S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merritt 
A.  Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt;  and 

S.  2500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Todd,  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
.which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
le  Senate: 

R.  9339.  An  act  to  complement  the  Na; 
tioikal  School  Lunch  Act  by  establishing 
specfal  summer  lunch  program  to  project 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
childrei 

H.R.  12822.  An  act  to  authorize  /the  ex¬ 
tension  oficertain  naval  vessel  loanfe  now  in 
existence,  a\cl  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13884AAn  act  to  protectr  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  ActNfor  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation 
and  assistance,  including'' training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  act  and  afState  and  local  laws 
relating  to  food,  drug#;  advices,  or  cosmetics, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14249.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  *to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the\Reconstruc- 
tion  Finance/Corporation  and  its\ubsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments*! 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  to  amend  tfte  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide^  fixed 
allotment  percentage  for  the  District  of 
Coluinbia; 

f/R.  17451.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  ^tad 
3J(  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certan 
ink,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for  offl-* 
''cers  serving  in  certain  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18217.  An  act  to  provide  home  leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1039)  relating 
to  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R.  15857, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

H.R.  9339.  An  act  to  complement  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  establishing  a 


special  summer  lunch  program  to  protect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation’s/ 
children;  and 

H.R.  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  8£§) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  iylot- 
ment  Act  with  respect  to  assignments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  12822.  An  act  to  authorize  tjfe  exten¬ 
sion  of  certain  naval  vessel  loaps  now  in 
existence,  and  for  other  purpose^  and 

H.R.  17451.  An  act  to  ameni^titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for 
officers  serving  in  certain  ^positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cpfaimittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13884.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance,  Including  training 
of  personnel,  ill  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of/that  act  and  of  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos¬ 
metics,  ana  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  1^323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  a  fixed 
allotment  percentage  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  14249.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  to  other  Government  departments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war 
on  poverty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
1  ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Oct.  17,  1966,  pp.  26050-26058, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15111, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966. 

This  conference  report  is  a  compromise 
bill  which  was  arrived  at  not  without 
some  difficulty.  The  conference  commit¬ 
tee  had  to  resolve  63  separate  substantive 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  versions. 

Of  these  63  differences,  only  6  repre¬ 
sented  differing  versions  of  provisions 
contained  in  both  bills.  There  were  20 
amendments  in  the  Senate  bill,  18  of 
which  were  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
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ferees  with  only  a  few  modifications. 
The  House  bill  contained  37  amend¬ 
ments,  35  of  which  appear  in  the  same 
or  slightly  altered  form  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
bodies  that  these  63  issues  were  amicably 
resolved.  I  note  for  the  Record  that  only 
one  record  vote  needed  to  be  taken  dur¬ 
ing  4  days  of  deliberation. 

I  suspect  that  is  something  of  a  rec¬ 
ord,  considering  the  controversial  na¬ 
ture  of  the  poverty  program  and  the  fact 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
become  the  political  football  of  1966.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  Senate  and  House  col¬ 
leagues  for  their  cooperation. 

Like  both  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  bills,  the  measure  reported  by  the 
conferees  is  within  the  President’s  budget, 
authorizing  a  total  appropriation  of  $1.75 
billion.  However,  some  comment  is  per¬ 
haps  warranted  concerning  a  few  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  measure. 

EARMARKING  OF  FUNDS 

The  House  bill  included  a  number  of 
provisions  requiring  that  of  the  amounts 
authorized  for  certain  titles,  “not  less 
than”  certain  specified  sums  be  used  only 
for  specific  programs,  such  as  Headstart, 
legal  services  and  adult  work  training  and 
employment  programs.  The  Senate  bill 
earmarked  within  the  titles  of  the  act 
only  Headstart.  The  form  of  the  House 
earmarking  provisions  was  such  that  ap¬ 
propriation  cuts  could  be  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  unearmarked  programs.  Un¬ 
der  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
all  programs  in  the  bill  are  placed  under 
an  authorization  format  so  that  all  may 
be  considered  on  equal  terms  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  process  so  far  as  any  pos¬ 
sible  reductions  are  concerned.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  would  also  retain  his  ex¬ 
isting  authority  to  transfer  funds  among 
titles,  although  the  conferees  expressed 
the  desire  that  this  not  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  allowed  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  title  I  programs,  the  conference 
committee  has  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $696  million,  the  same  amount 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  However  the 
funds  provided  for  this  title  would  be  al¬ 
located  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  Senate  bill  had  authorized  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  special  impact  programs 
to  attack  the  critical  problems  existing 
in  urban  areas  having  the  greatest  con¬ 
centrations  of  poverty.  The  conferees 
believe  that  the  need  for  these  programs 
is  apparent,  and  accordingly  the  com¬ 
mittee  authorized  $75  million  for  their 
conduct  during  the  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
amount  authorized  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  would  be  reduced  from  the 
$496  million  provided  in  the  House  bill 
to  $410  million,  and  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Job  Corps  would  be  $211 
million  rather  than  $200  million  as  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  House  passed  measure. 
Tme  conference  committee  believes  that 
this  distribution  of  funds  in  title  I  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  well  balanced  in  terms  of 
existing  needs  and  considering  the  lim¬ 
ited  authorization  contained  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  $1  75  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  entire  act. 


For  title  H  programs,  the  conference 
bill  provides  $846  million,  as  compared 
with  $832  million  provided  in  the  House 
bill  and  $944  million  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  distribution  of  funds  within  title  II 
is  similar  to  that  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  The  conference  bill  does  however, 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $61  million 
in  fiscal  1967  for  neighborhood  health 
centers  or  similar  neighborhood-based, 
family  oriented,  comprehensive  health 
service  programs  including  narcotic  re¬ 
habilitation.  These  health  centers  were 
provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  the  author¬ 
ization  for  them  is  clearly  justified. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  bill  differed 
in  their  handling  of  prescribed  ratios  of 
Federal  assistance  for  various  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  current  90  percent  funding 
authority  for  various  programs  including 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  com¬ 
munity  action.  The  House  bill  estab¬ 
lished  a  permanent  ratio  of  90-10  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  re¬ 
quired  80-20  matching  of  community 
action  programs  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  confer¬ 
ees  follows  the  pattern  of  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  community  action,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  persuaded  to  ac¬ 
cept  80—20  matching  because  of  the  very 
broad  discretion  which  the  Director  has 
to  establish  a  matching  ratio  above  that 
specified  in  the  act  where  he  finds  that 
a  higher  ratio  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  community  action 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  with  respect  to  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  legislative  history. 
In  that  regard  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which  processed 
the  bill,  and  the  ranking  minority  Sen¬ 
ate  conferee,  has  indicated  he  has  a  point 
or  two  which  he  would  like  to  develop. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  deal  first  with 
a  matter  in  which  he  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested,  which  has  to  do  with  the  rioting 
provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  enlighten  us  on  a  problem 
involving  the  language  in  the  antiriot 
provision  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate? 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  phrase  “any 
group  activity  resulting  in  material 
damage  to  property  or  injury  to  persons, 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect 
persons  or  property  in  the  community 
concerned.” 

I  am  sure  I  know  of  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  in  this  regard,  but  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  it  be  placed  on  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Could  this  provision  cover  such 
matters  as  street  fights  in  which  some¬ 
one  gets  hurt? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  construe  the 
language  in  that  way.  I  think  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  minimize  the  legal  problems  which 


bristled  in  the  original  amendments.  It 
clearly  was  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  limit  the  impact  of  the  provision  to 
those  convicted  of  inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  group  action 
which  leads  to  serious  disorders  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  general  law  and 
order.  It  certainly  does  not  have  to  do 
with  ordinary  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
disorderly  conduct  even  where  they  lead 
to  property  damage  or  personal  injury. 
Let  me  add  that  the  group  activity  lan¬ 
guage  was  substituted  for  the  House  bill’s 
phrase  “civil  disturbance”  because,  as 
■was  pointed  out  during  the  original  Sen¬ 
ate  debate,  nobody  knows  what  a  civil 
disturbance  is.  Even  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  unable  to  define  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conferees  did  not 
limit  the  provision  to  rioting  alone,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  a  crime  which  is  very  rarely 
prosecuted,  even  when  the  world  recog¬ 
nizes  that  a  riot  has  in  fact  taken  place. 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  problem  to  which 
the  provision  is  addressed. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
I  was  totally  opposed  to  the  provision, 
as  was  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  but  the  provision  was  voted  for 
by  both  bodies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  forgo  asking  other 
questions,  because  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  present, 
but  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  particular 
matter.  I  wish  to  confirm  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  We 
were  both  opposed  to  the  antiriot  pro¬ 
vision. 

With  respect  to  the  words  “found  to 
be  in  violation  of,”  contained  in  the 
amendment  added  on  the  floor,  would 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  agree  that  the  intention  of  these 
words  is  that  there  should  be  a  finding 
which  is  judicial  and  that  that  finding 
is  to  be  made  by  some  court  which  is 
concerned  with  the  act  in  question, 
rather  than  putting  on  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  burden  of 
trying  such  cases? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  a  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  a  conviction  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
before  the  provisions  are  applied. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  permit¬ 
ting  me  to  raise  these  questions.  He 
and  I  have  reviewed  the  matter,  and 
have  exchanged  expressions  of  concern 
with  respect  to  the  clarification  we  hope 
to  develop  through  this  series  of  ques¬ 
tions. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  House  provision  providing 
that  assistance  to  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  after  July  1,  1967,  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  those 
programs.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  believes  that  lo¬ 
cal  communities  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
20  percent  matching  share  called  for. 

I  know  that  in  some  communities  in 
some  States — and,  indeed,  perhaps  in 
Michigan — there  has  been  difficulty  ex- 
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perienced  in  meeting  the  10-percent  re¬ 
quirement  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  makes  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  accepting  the  House 
provision  on  this  point.  We  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  so  because  section  208(a) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  gives 
the  Director  a  very  broad  discretion  to 
issue  regulations  relieving  local  commu¬ 
nities  of  all  or  part  of  the  matching 
share  requirements.  The  conferees  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  communities  ought  to 
be  able  to  raise  a  20-percent  matching 
share  by  next  July.  They  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  great  many  communities  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  move  from  90  to  80  per¬ 
cent  would  not  have  been  agreed  to  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Director’s  very  broad  dis¬ 
cretion  to  waive  the  matching  require¬ 
ment  where  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  program 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  also  going  to 
be  a  problem  of  transition  next  July. 
Here,  too,  the  Director’s  discretionary 
authority  will  have  to  be  liberally  used 
to  ease  the  transition  and  deal  fairly 
with  communities  that  will  be  applying 
for  funds  during  the  periods  before  and 
after  July  1,  1967. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  happy,  and  less  ap¬ 
prehensive,  to  learn  that  there  is  this 
discretion  available.  I  would  add  my 
caution  to  that  just  voiced  by  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  conference  report  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  problem  of  transition  next 
July. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  two  ques¬ 
tions  remaining.  The  first  is  to  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  a  new 
subsection — I  believe  it  is  section  203  of 
the  conference  bill — which  requires  that 
by  March  1  of  next  year,  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  boards  must  insure  that  at 
least  one-third  of  their  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  representatives  of  the  poor. 

There  are  very  many  successful  Up¬ 
ward  Bound  and  Headstart  programs 
that  have  been  conducted  by  colleges  and 
school  boards  in  many  areas  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
those  educational  institutions  would 
change  their  laws  and  rules  concerning 
membership  on  their  boards  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
requiring  one-third  of  the  membership 
to  be  representatives  of  the  poor. 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  report  how 
we  should  react  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleague  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  that  this  provision  should  apply 
to  that  type  of  agency.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  we  all  agree,  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  case  of  the  boards  of  overall 
community  action  agencies  and  grass¬ 
roots  neighborhood  agencies.  However, 
colleges,  school  boards,  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  running  what  might  be  called  spe¬ 
cialized  single-purpose  programs  such 
as  Upward  Bound  or  Headstart  are  an 
entirely  different  matter.  They  will  not 
be  barred  from  participating  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  as  direct  grantees,  nor  do  we  expect 
them  to  reorganize  their  boards  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  these  new  requirements,  which 
apply  only  to  the  umbrella  and  grass¬ 
roots  agencies.  I  hope  that  clarifies  the 
matter. 


Mr.  HART.  That  is  reassuring,  in¬ 
deed.  My  last  question,  Mr.  President, 
deals  with  section  209  of  the  conference 
bill  and  the  independent  funding  pro¬ 
visions  therein  found. 

To  what  base  does  the  5 -percent  ratio 
apply,  and  to  what  kind  of  programs 
does  it  have  reference? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  colleague  may  recall 
that  the  Senate  bill  had  language  on  in¬ 
dependent  funding  but  it  was  not  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  to  communities  which  al¬ 
ready  have  “umbrella”  type  community 
action  agencies,  as  was  the  House  bill. 
The  language  used  here  draws  from  both 
bills  but  preserves  the  House  idea  that  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  title  II  funds 
should  be  granted  for  programs  outside 
of,  but  alongside  of,  regular  community 
action  agency  programs.  The  required 
percentage  is  now  5  percent  of  the  so- 
called  versatile  CAP  funds;  that  is,  the 
funds  not  specifically  authorized  for 
Headstart,  legal  services,  the  Nelson  and 
Scheuer  amendments,  and  other  title  II 
programs  which  have  their  own  specific 
authorization  amounts. 

The  independently  funded  programs 
could  include  single  or  multicomponent 
community  action  programs.  They 
could  include  special  local  programs  to 
demonstrate  new  ideas  or  to  train  people. 
This  provision  will  assure  that  there  will 
be  more  opportunities  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agencies,  many  of  which 
have  long  been  engaged  in  helping  the 
poor,  to  develop  programs  of  limited 
scope  which  can  be  funded  directly 
rather  than  through  local  umbrella 
agencies.  Yet  the  provision  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  limited  to  preserve  the  basic 
appi'oach  of  coordinated  programs  under 
umbrella  agencies. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  section 
209,  as  I  read  it,  requires  that  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  applicable  funds  be  used 
for  these  independently  funded  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  another  5  percent  may 
also  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Are  we  talking,  then,  in  effect,  about 
a  10-percent  limit? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  I  think  there  was 
no  intention  to  impose  a  ceiling.  The 
Director  of  OEO  can  spend  more  on  in¬ 
dependent  programs  if  he  wishes.  The 
intent  was  to  require  5  percent  and  en¬ 
courage  another  5  percent,  not  to  impose 
a  ceiling.  OEO  has  always  made  some 
independent  grants,  such  as  Upward 
Bound,  in  communities  where  there 
already  were  overall  community  action 
programs.  The  conference  did  not  in¬ 
tend  an  upper  limit  on  this  type  of 
grant. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  this  in¬ 
tensely  controversial  proposal,  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  conferees  themselves  for  returning 
to  the  Senate  what  I  believe  is  as  sound 
a  resolution  of  this  debate  as  anyone 
could  reasonably  have  expected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  helpful  questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  there  Is 
a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  man¬ 


agers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  found 
at  page  26059  of  the  Record  of  October 
17,  1966,  which  deals  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  special  impact  program, 
of  which  the  junior  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  I  were  the  authors. 

Both  of  us  have  the  feeling  that  we 
rather  favor  the  concept  taken  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who 
call  attention  to  the  special  talent  and 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
similar  programs.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  has  any  strong 
feeling  on  this  point;  if  he  does,  I  should 
be  interested  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
even  though  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
better  qualified  to  handle  the  special  im¬ 
pact  program  than  the  Director  of  OEO, 
the  responsibility  under  the  law  for  all 
economic  opportunity  act  programs  rests 
with  the  Director  of  the  OEO  even  though 
delegation  is  recommended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  OEO  in  the  sense  that  the  authority 
and  money  are  given  to  the  OEO,  al¬ 
though  that  does  not  prevent  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  program. 
The  bill  itself  does  provide  for  maximum 
coordination  with  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  in  any  case. 

I  wish  only  to  underline  the  fact  that 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  as  the  authors 
of  the  program,  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  program  very  closely  linked  with  both 
the  departments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  This  is  a  brand 
new  program.  I  should  like  to  have  his 
confirmation  that  this  new  program  like 
all  of  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  even  those  which  are 
delegated  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  even  though  it  may  be  del¬ 
egated  to  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
does  have  some  expertise  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  I  say  “Yes”  to 
that — and  the  answer  is  yes — I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
could,  in  any  case,  go  as  far  as  he  wanted 
to,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  in  coop¬ 
erating  and  joining  resources  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  underline  for  myself — 
and  I  am  sure  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  the  same  way — my  in- 
that — and  the  answer  is  “Yes” — I  wish  to 
terest  in  obtaining  the  advantage  of  the 
expertise  and  capabilities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  this  new  program 
in  which  both  my  colleague  and  I  have 
a  deep  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  handled  this 
matter  magnificently.  He  really  had  a 
very  difficult  and  trying  time. 

This  conference  was  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  conferences  in  which  I  have  ever 
participated. 

The  entire  Senate  should  be  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  the  fine  capacity  he 
evidenced  in  handling  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  typical  exercise  in  what 
is  known  as  Senatorial  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
’vould  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
voted  against  the  passage  of  this  meas¬ 
ure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TI^E  X,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  CERl^IN  ALIENS 
IN  THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  3887 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of\fhe 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
3887)  to  amend  title  10,  United  Stated 
Code,  to  permit  persons  from  countries' 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
respectively,  may  permit  persons  from  foreign 
countries  to  receive  instruction  at  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

(b)  A  person  may  not  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  for  instruction  under  this  Act  un¬ 
less  his  country  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
is  assisting  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  by 
the  provision  of  manpower  or  bases. 

(c)  Not  more  than  four  persons  may  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  under  this  Act  at  any  one 
Academy  at  any  one  time. 

(d)  No  person  may  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  under  this  Act  after  October  1,  1970. 

(e)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  Act  is  entitled  to  the  pay,  allowances, 
and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  or  midshipman 
appointed  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

(f)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines,  a 
person  receiving  instruction  under  this  Act  is 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  governing 
admission,  attendance,  discipline,  resigna¬ 
tion,  discharge,  dismissal  and  graduation 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  appointed  from  the 
United  States.  However,  a  person  receiving 
instruction  under  this  Act  is  not  entitled  to 
an  appointment  in  the  Armed  Force/  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  his  graduation 
from  an  Academy. 

(g)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  Act  is  not  subject  to  section  4346(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Resident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  coruyfr  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  /greed  to. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EM¬ 
PLOYEES,  IN  NEW  JERSEY  ON 
VETO  QE  AMENDMENTS  TO  FED¬ 
ERAL  EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1954  (H.R. 
69201 

Ivjr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Case]  is  unavoidably  detained 


in  his  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  short 
statement  prepared  by  him  and  sundry 
correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Case 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  recently 
passed  legislation  designed  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954  to  bring  the  act  more  in  line  with 
present  conditions. 

Since  then  the  President  has  dealt  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  the  morale  of  Federal  employees 
by  vetoing  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  Benjamin  B. 
Warsaw,  recently  wrote  to  the  President 
about  the  feelings  of  Federal  employees  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Warsaw,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Warsaw's  letter  to  the  President  and  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  me. 

"September  27,  1966. 

‘Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 

’fU.S.  Senate, 

‘Senate  Office  Building, 
ishington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Case:  I  am  enclosing 
letteryto  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
behalf  \>f  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  ana  all 
postal  clerks  ii*  New  Jersey.  I  request  that 
you  have  this  letter  inserted  in  tj/e  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 

"It  would  b(K  appreciated,  if  yod  can  con¬ 
tact  members  or\the  Senate  Posy  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  possibility  th/t  the  Senate 
can  override  the  President's /veto. 

"Senator  Case;  postal  employees  in  New 
Jersey  are  not  happy.  \Wy  are  disgusted  and 
rightly  so,  with  paltry  jWy  raises,  little  or  no 
fringe  benefits.  Con/rees  has  failed  the 
postal  employee,  in  time  of  need.  We  need 
help.  Next  year  nyty  be  tod,  late. 

"Sincerely 

Jenjamin  B.  Warsaw, 
“Legislativ/ Director,  New  Jexgey  Federa¬ 
tion  oy Postal  Clerks. 

"Clifton/n.  J.” 


"Clifton,  N.J.,\ 

" September  28, 19' S(6. 

‘Mr.  LAndon  B.  Johnson, 

“ President  of  the  United  States, 

‘T/ie  White  House, 

7ashington,  D.C. 

"Dear  President  Johnson  :  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  particular,  the 
thousands  of  Postal  Clerks,  that  I  represent, 
are  sadly  disappointed  in  learning  that 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  (H.R.  6926)  was 
vetoed  by  you. 

"We  are  living  in  a  time  of  constant 
change.  We  must  make  changes  in  order 
to  progress,  to  move  ahead  today,  not  to¬ 
morrow.  We  are  living  with  an  Insurance 
Act,  that  has  not  been  amended,  since  its 
inception  in  1954,  to  keep  up  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  times  in  a  changing  world. 

"Federal  employees,  despite  5  pay  raises 
within  the  past  6  years,  are  not  moving  for¬ 
ward,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  neigh¬ 
bor  next  door,  or  the  victims  of  poverty  that 
have  been  able  to  progress  to  new  heights. 

“  ‘Inflationary’,  ‘recession’,  ‘depression’, 
‘wait  til  next  year’,  ‘war  in  Viet  Nam’,  ‘full 
comparability’,  ‘pay  reform’,  ‘cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified’,  ‘far  beyond  my  recommendation’, 
‘wage  guide-lines’,  ‘3.2%’,  and  ‘for  the  good 
of  the  nation’,  are  all  reasons  given  by  you, 
to  deny  us  more  than  is  offered  to  us.  These 
ore  words  and  phrases  that  have  run  its  due 
course. 

"We  are  the  ‘forgotten  people’  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  are  denied  the  benefits  of  fair  and 


honorable  legislation.  The  Executive  Board, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerk 
firmly  believes  that  the  Federal  employ^, 
long  recognized  by  you  as  a  dedicated,  Wyal 
and  faithful  civil  servant,  serving  the  nation 
that  he  is  proud  of,  has  suffered,  due/to  the 
fact  that  we  have  comparability  in  njfme,  but 
not  in  fact. 

"We  hear  that  wages  in  the  Po/t  Office  are 
comparable  to  those  paid  in  private  industry. 
There  is  no  position  in  privatynndustry  that 
compares  with  those  of  Po^al  employees, — 
delivering  mail,  driving  Postal  vehicles,  dis¬ 
tributing  mail,  selling  /tamps,  answering 
complaints  and  rectifying  them  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public,  and/many  other  duties. 

“Recently,  the  UnihM  Parcel  Service,  placed 
advertisements  in  /Tally  newspapers  in  the 
North  Jersey  area/  I  am  enclosing  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  gider  you  can  see,  that  Postal 
employees,  a  skilled  technician,  called  on  to 
do  various  dyties,  is  far  from  reaching  com¬ 
parability. 

“The  sj/rting  rate  for  delivery  driver- 
United  Parcel  Service  is  $2.85  per  hour.  It 
rises  tp  $3.25  per  hour  after  probationary 
peric 

the  Postal  Service,  an  employee  in 
fel  4 — step  4,  earns  $2.82  per  hour.  He  re¬ 
vives  $3.24  per  hour  in  step  9.  A  new  em- 
>loyee  in  Level  4 — step  1,  earns  $2.56  per 
hour,  which  is  29  cents  per  hour  less  than 
the  earnings  of  a  delivery  driver  at  United 
Parcel  Service. 

"We  look  to  you  for  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Direction  that  will  put  Postal  em¬ 
ployees,  back  on  the  road  to  economic  re¬ 
covery.  We  need  more  pay,  more  insurance, 
more  health  benefit  contributions  from  The 
Government,  to  enable  us  to  lift  ourselves 
out  of  Government  imposed  pockets  of  wage 
guide — line  poverty. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  you 
face  everyday  as  President  of  this  great 
nation.  However,  we  hope  that  as  time  goes 
on,  you  will  ‘help  us  solve  our  problems, 
minor  to  some,  major  to  us. 

"Mr.  Johnson;  the  veto  of  this  much  need¬ 
ed  legislation,  adds  greatly  to  the  low  morale, 
that  has  caused  constant  unrest  amongst 
Postal  employees,  thus  causing  Postal  Unions 
at  recent  conventions,  to  consider  for  the 
first  time  the  possibility,  of  dropping  the  “no 
strike  clause”  from  their  constitutions. 

"Recently,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  in  its 
Labor  Day  message,  stated  the  following: 

"The  critical  condition  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  There  is  an  increasing  awareness 
‘  throughout  the  country  of  the  urgent  need 
revision  of  policies,  affecting  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  mailer.  Daily  events  con¬ 
tinue  to  confirm  the  urgency  of  immediate 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  \he  Congress  and  the  President  to 
move  forward,  to  correct  conditions  that  have 
made  pokjal  employees,  in  the  nation, 
restive. 

"All  employee  postal  unions,  recently  as¬ 
sembled  in  convention,  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  removing  the  'no  strike  clause’  from 
their  union  constitutions.  Postal  employees 
are  first  class  citizens  and  deserve  first  class 
treatment.  BecauseN.  postal  employees  are 
forbidden  to  strike,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
Post  Office  Department,\he  Congress  and  the 
President,  to  give  us  a  little  more  considera¬ 
tion. 

"In  1935,  the  right  of  workers,  employed  in 
private  industry,  to  organize  a\d  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  was  written  into  federal  law.  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  gained  that  rignk  partially, 
27  years  later,  when  Presidents.  Kennedy 
issued  Executive  Order  10988,  inNJanuary 
1962.  It  was  a  half  of  a  loaf. 

"The  recent  measly  pay  raise  grani^d  to 
federal  employees,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a  cruel  joke,  played  on  dedicated  servar 
We  can  go  on,  and"on  and  on,  but  time 
short  and  precious. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed/Supplemental  appropriation  blMl.  House  agreed  to  con¬ 

ference  report  on  demonstration  cities  bill,  which  includes  rural-housing  amend¬ 
ments.  House  agreed  tor  conference  report  on  poverty  bill.  N^enate  passed  bill  to 
authorize  assignment/of  ACP  payments. 


HOUSE- -OCTOBER  20 

\/ HOUSING  LOANS.  Agreed  to,  142-126,  the  conference  report  on  S.  3708,  the  Op¬ 
posed  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  which 
includes  various  amendments  relating  to  rural  housing.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President.  pp.  26998-012 


2.  POVERTY.  Agreed  to,  170-109,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15111,  to  extend 
and  amend  various  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  27013-39 
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3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  18119,  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriation  bill.  pp.  27040-1 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  14745,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriatiot 
bill\(H.  Rept.  2331).  pp.  27051-4 


4.  RIVERS -if^RBORS ;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Agreed  to,  261-0,  the  Senate  amendments  tc 
H.  R.  18233,  the  rivers-and-harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  This  bill /Will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  27041-9 


5.  WHEAT.  The  Daily  Digest  says  the  House  committee  reported  S.  3550 ^to  provide 
for  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  25-cent-per-bu/nel  marketing 
certificate  on  wheat  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  (H.  Rept.  2329). 


6.  EDUCATION.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  House  agreed  to/  185-76,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.\R.  13161,  to  provide  additional  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  thu^  clearing  the  bill  for  the  Presi^dnt.  p.  D1030 


7.  TARIFF.  The  Daily  Digest  ^states  that  the  House  agreed/to  the  conference  report 
on  H.  R.  11216,  to  amend  t\e  description  and  treatment  of  articles  assembled 
abroad  from  U.  S.  products  ,\thus  clearing  the  bill/ for  the  President,  p. 

D1031 


12. 


13. 


8.  TAXATION.  The  Daily  Digest  state's  that  the  Ho<jse  agreed  to,  161-76,  the  confe¬ 
rence  report  on  H,  R.  17607,  regarding  inve/tment  credit  and  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  p.  D103T' 


HOUSE- -OCTOBER  19^y€0NTINUED 


9.  CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION.  Rep,  McClo^v  recommended  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  in. Congress  for  budgetary  data^Nlegislative  history  of  bills,  digest 
of  bills,  etc.  pp.  26787-8 


10.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Andersod,  Tenn. ,  deploredsthe  "failure  of  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  constructive  fiction  to  provide  forxthe  growing  financial  needs 
of  our  rural  electrification  cooperative  systems. \  p.  26797 


11.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Rep/  Leggett  commended  the  work  of\  SCS.  p.  26805 
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SENATE- -OCTOBER  20 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  18381,  the  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  (pp. /26866-83) .  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  to 
limit  to  $500/000  funds  for  various  aspects  of  the  poverty  program  (p.  26874). 
Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  26883)  and  the  "Daily  Digest"  states  that 
House  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  D1031). 

The  "pJaily  Digest"  states  that  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1&119,  the 
State > /Justice ,  and  Commerce  appropriation  bill,  was  adopted  and  cleared  for 
the  President.  p.  D1029 


RIVERS -HARBORS ;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Passed,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  „  _ 
substitute  bill,  H.  R.  18233,  the  rivers-and-harbors  and  flood-control  brll. 
pp.  26885-96  ^ 
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A.  RESEARCH.  The  ’Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  "Senate  concurred  iri  House  amend^ 


ment  (with  amendments)  to  S.  1674,  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
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amendments  thereto,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  trnit  I  gave  to  the  House  respecting 
the  reasoning  behind  my  numerous  ob¬ 
jection,  I \m  pleased  to  announce  to  the 
House  thaKthe  matters  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  in  difference  between  this  body 
and  the  other  body  in  the  field  of  private 
legislation,  specifically  covering  37  pri¬ 
vate  legislation  dHIs,  have  been  resolved. 
This  is  to  advise \he  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  whns^  flag  is  now  flying 
in  the  other  body. 

I  have  been  advised\by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body\hat  the  Senate 
will  act  tomorrow  on  the  \37  House  bills 
the  rescue  of  which  was  the\>bject  of  my 
actions. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  House  bills  and  the  authors  iden¬ 
tified  thereby,  which  were  being,  sum¬ 
marily  held  up  in  the  other  body,\here 
were  some  13  bills  of  Members  on^his 
side  of  the  aisle  and  some  24  bills\>f 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
Bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  McCormack, 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Weltner,  Mr.  Grider, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Polanco-Abreu,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Poff,  and 
Mr.  Cramer  among  others  were  being 
dealt  with  unfairly  in  the  other  body. 

I  felt,  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and 
the  interest  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  other 
body  kept  its  agreement  which  its  con¬ 
ferees  had  made  wtih  the  House  conferees 
on  another  subject  respecting  these  bills, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  I  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  display  the  power  of  a  single  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  actually  has  in  order  to 
put  the  full  burden  upon  the  other  body 
and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  their  bills  were 
not  being  dealt  with  fairly  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol7 
lows: 

S.  3254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  St/tes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
catchiine  and  first  paragraph  of  sattion  2072 
of  title  28  of  the  United  State/  Code  are 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2072.  Rules  of  civil  procedure 

“The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  by  general  nifies,  the  forms  of 
process,  writs,  pleading^'  and  motions,  and 
the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  district 
courts  and  courts  of/appeals  of  the  United 
States  in  civil  actions,  including  admiralty 
and  maritime  capes,  and  appeals  therein, 
and  the  practica/and  procedure  in  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  review  by  the  courts  of  appeals 
of  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  i*c  the  judicial  review  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  oZlers  of  administrative  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  and  officers.’’ 

Sec.  jf.  Sections  2073  and  2074  of  title  28 
of  the/United  States  Code  are  repealed,  but 
their/repeal  shall  not  operate  to  invalidate 
or  repeal  rules  adopted  under  the  authority 
o y  one  of  those  sections  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  which  rules  shall  remain  in 


effect  until  superseded  by  rules  prescribed 
under  the  authority  of  section  2072  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Item  2072  in  the  analysis  of  chapter 
131  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appearing  immediately  preceding  section 

2071  thereof,  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  2072.  Rules  of  civil  procedure.’’, 
and  items  2073  and  2074  are  stricken  from 
such  analysis. 

Sec.  4.  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  December 
29,  1950  (ch.  1189,  64  Stat.  1132;  5  U.S.C. 
1041),  is  repealed,  but  its  repeal  shall  not 
operate  to  invalidate  or  repeal  rules  adopted 
under  the  authority  of  that  section  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which  rules 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
rules  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  2072  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  rules  prescribed  under  the 
authority  of  section  2072  of  this  title  may 
provide  for  the  time  and  manner  of  filing 
'  md  the  contents  of  the  record  in  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  in  the  courts  of  appeals 
to\enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend,  modify,  or, 
otherwise  review  or  enforce  orders  of  admir 
istratrve  agencies,  boards,  commissions,  a/d 
officersV 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsectioif'  (b) 
of  sections.  2112  of  title  28  of  the  /United 
States  Codecs  amended  by  strikingmut  the 
phrase  “the\  said  rules  of  the/court  of 
appeals’’  and  Vtriking  out  the  jmrase  “the 
rules  of  such  court”  and  insetting  in  lieu 
of  each  of  such  phases  the  phrase  “the  rules 
prescribed  under  \he  autlj/rity  of  section 

2072  of  this  title”. 

(c)  The  amendments  Ail  section  2112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  Nutates  Code  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  operate  to  invalidate  or 
repeal  rules  adopted/u nder  the  authority  of 
that  section  prior Jto  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  which  rules  knall  remain,  in  effect  until 
superseded  by  /rules  prescribed  under  the 
authority  of  stttion  2072  of  tnle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  this  Act. 

With  tjne  following  committeeS^mend- 
ment : 

On  ^age  2,  line  19,  strike  out  “Section  11 
of  the  Act  of  December  29,  1950  (ch.  F189, 
64 £tat.  1132;  5  U.S.C.  1041),  is”  and  insert 
in/lieu  thereof  “Section  2352  of  title  28 
le  United  States  Code  and  item  2352  in  the\ 
'analysis  of  chapter  158  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  are”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SAMUEL  C.  NEIBURG 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  breaking  of  the  logjam,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1661)  for  the 
relief  of  Samuel  C.  Neiburg. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sapd- 
uel  C.  Neiburg,  of  Saint  Albans,  Vermont, 
the  sum  of  $4,150.96,  in  full  settlement  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  the  overtime  hourp  he  per¬ 
formed  as  a  member  of  the  customs -patrol 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  during 
the  period  from  September  28,  ^931,  through 
August  31,  1938,  while  he  wa6  serving  as  a 
United  States  customs  inspector  at  the 
Alburg,  Vermont,  office:  E/fovided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  ceimim  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or/received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with/this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawfu)-,'  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilt/  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  knereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The/nill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tim/,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALLS 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcalls  No.  387  and  No.  388,  today, 
quorum  calls,  I  am  recorded  as  absent. 
I  was  present  and  answered  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1966— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  conference  report  and 
statement  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
17,  1966.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  the  author  of  the  bill,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record  since  Tuesday.  I  hope  by 
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this  time  all  Members  have  had  adequate 
time  to  examine  it.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  conference.  It  took  place  over 
a  period  of  almost  a  week,  resulting  in  6 
or  7  meetings  of  the  conferees  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  some  53  rather  major 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  bills.  Now,  of  course,  in  any  confer¬ 
ence  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  for 
either  side  to  claim  that  they  have  won. 
The  differences  between  the  two  bodies 
must  be  resolved,  and  we  did  resolve  those 
differences.  However,  in  reporting  to  the 
House  the  result  of  this  conference,  in 
all  fairness,  I  must  say  that  we  main¬ 
tained  the  very  strict  language  which 
had  been  built  into  the  House  bill  over 
its  long  period  of  development,  running 
for  almost  a  year  and  involving  the  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  the  accounting  for 
funds,  the  setting  up  of  proper  account¬ 
ing  systems  involving  the  control  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  postaudit  expenditures, 
limitations  on  maximum  amounts  that 
can  be  spent.  Overall  this  is  a  very 
tight  bill  compared  to  the  bills  that  this 
House  has  passed  in  the  past.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  I  think  it  was  a  free 
and  fair  conference  and  the  differences 
were  resolved.  I  think  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  basic  act  affecting  the  war 
on  poverty  this  year.  We  have  tried  to 
emphasize  those  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  in  getting 
to  the  target.  We  have  tried  within  the 
limited  funds  available  to  us  to  preserve 
the  ability  of  the  agency  to  find  new  ways 
of  attacking  causes  of  poverty.  We  have 
done  everything  we  thought  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  in  order  to  tighten  up  this 
very  worthwhile  program. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reach  the  final 
vote  on  this  measure  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  successful  this  year. 
About  4  million  people  have  been  directly 
touched  by  its  activities.  In  any  such 
war  as  this  it  is  extremely  hard  to  meas¬ 
ure  its  returns  in  tangible  quantities 
that  you  can  put  on  a  graph  or  a  chart. 
However,  we  know  there  are  now  about 
30,000  young  men  and  young  women  in 
Job  Corps  training  centers  learning  for 
the  first  time  from  a  rather  practical 
education  viewpoint  the  techniques 
which  will  fit  them  into  vocations  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  know  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  run  much  higher  in  cost 
than  we  want  it  to  be.  We  want  to  cut 
these  costs  down.  I  think  the  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year,  because  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  placed  in  the  bill, 
will  bring  this  cost  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  It  has  had  a  low  cost  per 
enrollee.  Over  two-thirds  of  1  million 
young  men  and  young  women  who  would 
have  gone  into  our  society  without  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  good  job  have 
been  trained  so  that  they  either  now  do 
have  a  good  job  or  else  their  prospect 
of  getting  a  good  job  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  Headstart 
program,  which  is  really  more  than  just 
a  preschool  or  a  kindergarten  or  a  nurs¬ 
ery  school  program  but  is  one  which  in¬ 
volves  the  entire  family  of  the  poverty- 
strickened  child,  that  this  has  been  an 


extremely  successful  program.  Almost 
1  million  children  and  their  families  have 
been  involved  in  this  program.  Hailed 
as  one  of  the  great  breakthroughs  in 
family  development,  in  education  and 
training,  Operation  Headstart  will  be  a 
milestone.  We  will  all  look  back  on  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  instituted  as  a  tool  to  teach  the  poor 
something  here  which  will  show  them 
that  the  law  is  on  their  side  and  teach 
them  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  legal 
services  program  here.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  might  add  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  conservative  American  Bar 
Association  as  well  as  the  other  associa¬ 
tions  that  deal  with  the  problems  of  legal 
representation. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  started  a 
program  that  will  move  deserving,  able, 
but  yet  not  fully  achieving  high  school 
students  into  college. 

When  you  couple  all  of  this,  together 
with  the  other  programs  that  have  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — and  I  refer  to  the  programs  that 
have  come  out  of  the  subcommittee 
ehaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  college  assistance  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  college — we  have  opened  up 
great  opportunities  for  the  people- 
young  students — regardless  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  background.  If  they  have  the 
courage  and  the  scholastic  background, 
they  can  go  on  and  remove  themselves 
from  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  better 
coordination  between  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  that  move  in  this  sector  of  our 
governmental  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to  do  that 
in  title  V  this  year  and  have  tried  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  more 
closely  with  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  amending  in  this 
act  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  very  great  act  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Holland]  is  the  author  and  an  act  that 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  moving 
people  from  the  hopeless  conditions  in 
which  they  find  themselves  into  good 
vocations  and  into  producing  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  all  of  these 
things  that  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  “aye”  on  final  passage  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  right  up  now  to 
the  final  hour  of  this  Congress. 

All  of  us  have  wished  for  and  hoped 
that  this  act  could  have  been  voted  on 
months  and  months  ago.  I  sincerely  re¬ 
gret  that  it  has  not  been  so  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  it  reached 
the  poor  generally,  but  it  has  permitted 
the  poor,  the  people  in  poverty,  to  under¬ 
take  to  do  something  about  performing 
a  job  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wifi  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
has  worked  continuously,  for  the  last 
couple  of  years,  in  trying  to  improve 
various  programs  involved  in  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  for  a  breakdown,  particularly 
of  the  various  programs  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  the  figures  of  the 
Job  Corps  for  fiscal  1967  and  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  on  which 
the  gentleman  has  placed  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  in  his  statement — compare  with 
the  funds  made  available  in  fiscal  1966? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  in  fiscal  1966 
we  spent  about  $303  million  in  the  Job 
Corps.  This  included  the  great  part  of 
the  capital  outlay  program  for  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  tooling  up  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

This  year,  we  propose  the  expenditure 
in  this  legislation  for  a  maximum  of 
$211  million.  This  is  a  ceiling  figure, 
and  we  want  it  to  be  a  ceiling  figure. 
We  believe  with  this  ceiling  and  the  limi¬ 
tation  which  we  have  put  upon  the  Job 
Corps  this  year,  the  cost  per  enrollee  will 
come  down. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expended 
$271  million  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Of  course,  the  program  was 
vastly  underfunded  last  year.  It  only 
reached  about  10  percent  of  the  eligible 
youth  involved  in  this  very  important 
program. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk  about 
“eligible  youth,”  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  an  eligible  youth  in  this 
program  could  be  from  a  family  of  three 
wrherein  the  family  income  is  $3,150  a 
year.  That  works  out  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  where  a  family  like  that 
has  about  22  cents  per  person  per  meal  to 
expend  upon  its  livelihood. 

It  is  a  pretty  desperate  situation.  And 
that  is  the  top  of  the  eligible  enrollee 
income.  Some  of  these  people  are  much 
poorer  than  that.  We  spent  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  $271  million.  This  year 
we  are  authorizing  $410  million  to  ex¬ 
pand  this  program,  and  to  expand  the 
on-the-job  training  program  and  the 
eligibility  program  this  year,  in  the  hope 
we  can  get  more  than  just  10  percent  of 
the  youth  who  really  need  this  service. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  a  further 
question: 

If  I  understand  the  conference  report 
as  a  conferee,  we  raised  about  $150 
million  of  the  Headstart  funds  above  the 
figure  last  year.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  the  committee  why  we  did  that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
raised  the  authorization  this  year  for 
Headstart  because  we  thought  this  had 
been  an  extremely  effective  program, 
and  deserved  to  have  more  emphasis 
than  it  had  had  in  the  past.  We  felt 
that  this  would  give  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  the  chance  of  creat¬ 
ing  more  year-round  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  are  now  able  to  reach  most  of  the 
children  and  their  families  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  programs,  but  we  wanted  to  bring 
In  a  greater  followup  and  a  follow 
through  because  without  the  push  that 
they  get  in  Headstart,  and  without  the 
followup  that  we  must  build  into  the 
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program,  we  feel  that  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  might  be  short-lived.  That  is  the 
primary  reason  for  increasing  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  Headstart. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  why  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  has  recommended  so  much  earmark¬ 
ing  under  title  II,  and  how  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  compares  in  fiscal  1966  and 
1967. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  funds  will  work 
out  approximately  the  same,  as  I  see  it. 
There  is  some  flexibility  in  this  act  left 
to  the  administrator  so  that  he  can 
transfer  funds  from  title  II.  It  seems  to 
me,  though,  that  we  should  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  earmarking  in 
title  I  and  the  earmarking  in  title  II.  In 
title  I  we  earmarked  every  dollar  in  that, 
$211  million  for  the  Job  Corps,  $410 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  $75  million  for  the  impact 
program,  which  was  included  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  in  title  II  we  did  not  ear¬ 
mark  every  single  penny,  but  left  quite 
a  bit  of  it  in  an  unearmarked  category. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Director  have  flexibility  in  title  II 
so,  for  instance,  if  the  Director  wanted 
to  spend  more  money  in  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program,  more  money  than  the  $22 
million  which  we  said  should  be  the 
minimum  in  that  program,  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  could  perhaps  spend  the  $50  mil¬ 
lion  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
testified  was  needed — in  fact,  they  said 
it  was  a  minimum,  they  would  like  to 
have  had  $96  million  in  this  program. 

Thus,  the  earmarking  in  title  I  and 
title  II  differs  slightly  in  that  in  title  II 
the  unearmarked  funds  can  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  funds  that  we  put  in  for 
Headstart  and  Upward  Bound,  and  for 
the  other  programs  in  title  II. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  an  error  in  one  of  the  reports, 
there  is  some  confusion  on  whether  the 
earmarked  funds  under  title  II  are  mini¬ 
mum  or  maximum. 

Is  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  in,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  legal  services  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  a  moment  ago,  that 
this  would  be  the  minimum  amount 
which  would  be  reserved  for  this,  and 
that  from  the  versatile  community  action 
funds  they  could  spend  any  amount  that 
they  so  desired  above  the  earmarked  $22 
million? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  correct.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  earmarking  in  title  II. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
referred  to  an  error  in  this  conference 
report.  When  this  conference  report  was 
first  printed — and  the  conference  report 
that  the  Members  should  be  watching  is 
the  one  with  the  star  on  the  bottom,  the 
star  print. 

When  the  conference  report  was  first 
printed,  due  to  an  error  in  the  Printing 
Office,  one  entire  page  was  left  out.  As 
soon  as  that  was  caught  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  the  conference  report  was  available, 


the  Government  Printing  Office  imme¬ 
diately  reprinted  it,  and  there  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  conference  report  available 
which  is  actually  the  official  conference 
report. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to 
me  the  legal  service  program  is  one  of 
the  programs  that  has  worked  well. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  I  will  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Of  course, 
there  are  so  many  people  of  inadequate 
income  to  whom  the  old  saying  “Justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied”  applies  and 
this  is  one  of  the  programs  that  helps 
to  secure  justice  for  them.  It  is  my  hope 
that  out  of  the  versatile  funds  a  consid¬ 
erably  larger  amount  than  $22  million 
would  be  spent. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  he  is  a  person  who  has  done  more 
probably  than  any  other  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  help  make  this  program  work — 
would  the  gentleman  comment  on  the 
legal  services  part  of  the  program  and 
give  us  his  judgment  on  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  with  respect  to  the  legal  services 
part  of  the  program.  There  is  no  doubt, 
and  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer,  or  at  least 
I  was  before  I  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives — there  is  no  doubt,  as 
most  of  us  know,  that  justice  to  a  great 
extent  has  to  do  with  one’s  ability  to 
hire  competent  representation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  these  commercial  areas  and  areas 
in  which  our  legal  services  programs  are 
working.  Certainly,  the  denial  of  good, 
competent  legal  service  to  a  poor  person 
is,  in  effect,  denying  justice  to  that  per¬ 
son.  I  think  most  lawyers  would  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Second,  I  think  we  must  point  out  we 
will  accomplish  much'  good  in  this  legal 
services  program  by  trying  to  help  and 
educate  poor  people  whose  contact  with 
the  law  has  normally  been  a  harsh, 
abrasive  contact — people  who  sometimes 
see  the  law  as  a  challenge  to  their  sur¬ 
vival  rather  than  looking  at  the  law  as 
an  expression  and  a  model  of  the  mores 
and  customs  that  we  live  by  in  our 
society.  So  by  bringing  the  law  to  these 
people  and  by  humanizing  it,  we  can 
teach  them  that  the  law  is  their  ally  and 
not  their  enemy;  and  so  we  can  assist 
these  people  who  need  this  help. 

We  will  accomplish  many  things  by 
doing  this.  We  will  enhance  the  rule  of 
law,  and  not  of  man. 

We  will  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
law,  and  not  its  degradation. 

We  will  make  our  laws  more  effective 
and  fair  as  to  all  segments  of  society. 

So  I  applaud  the  program  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  OEO  in  the  legal 
services  field. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  ^California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  With 
reference  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  yardstick  used  by  the  OEO 
in  determining  the  allocation  to  the 
States,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell],  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mi-.  Carey],  and  I  have 
been  quite  interested  in  this  AFDC 
formula. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  re¬ 
call,  the  House  version  required  the  OEO 
to  use  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
data — whichever  was  the  latest.  There 
was  an  apparently  minor  modification  of 
that  made  by  the  conference  committee. 
It  appears  not  to  affect  the  thrust  of 
the  House  version  but  I  want  to  get  the 
gentleman’s  view  on  this  point. 

The  language  as  indicated  on  page  32 
in  the  conference  report  indicates  that 
language  reading  “latest  appropriate 
date”  is  included  now  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

My  question  is  this.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  OEO  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  well  be  under  a  mandate  to 
use  the  latest  accurate  annual  AFDC 
data  that  is  available  to  it? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct.  That  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  this  in  the  legislation, 
the  provision  you  refer  to  way  back  in 
our  committee  sessions  in  March  and 
April.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  we  only  seek  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  to  perfect  that  language. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  when  the  bill  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  few 
years  ago,  I  posed  a  question  to  the  then 
Member  of  the  House  from  California, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
indicated  that  the  latest  data  would  be 
used.  The  Department  at  that  time  was 
using  1959  data.  As  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  they 
began  using  1962  data. 

If  I  understand  the  response  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
my  question,  the  Department  will  be 
using  1965  or  1966  data,  or  whichever 
data  is  the  latest  and  accurate  uniform 
AFDC  data  available  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  HEW;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  the  event  OEO  does  not  use  the 
latest  available  AFDC  data,  can  the 
gentleman  assure  me  that  he  will  use 
his  good  offices  to  obtain  compliance  in 
this  regard  with  the  clear  intent  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  QuieL 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  talk 
about  the  conference  report,  let  me  talk 
about  today’s  Drew  Pearson  column  first, 
because  I  noted  that  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  when  they  read  the  funny  pa¬ 
pers  this  morning,  were  reading  Drew 
Pearson  as  well,  and  I  heard  the  conver¬ 
sations  around  about  whether  any  of  the 
column  was  true. 

As  you  know,  Drew  Pearson  has  the 
reputation,  at  least  in  this  body,  of  not 
always  telling  the  truth,  all  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  would  say 
this  morning,  only  in  regards  to  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
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Labor  who  are  employed  by  the  minority, 
that  not  one  of  the  incidents  of  mis¬ 
management  of  Federal  funds  listed  in 
the  Drew  Pearson  column  came  from 
either  of  the  two  individuals  who  work 
for  the  minority.  What  was  charged 
about  other  colleagues  mentioned  in  the 
column  will  have  to  be  answered  by  them, 
but  in  regard  to  the  staff  members  listed 
I  just  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
there  was  not  one  bit  of  truth,  not  one  of 
the  incidents  came  from  either  of  those 
two  people. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  read  that  column 
this  morning  when  I  was  having  break¬ 
fast.  I  know  the  two  staff  members  to 
whom  the  gentleman  refers,  Miss  Gold¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Buckley,  and  I  know  that 
they  are  not  the  source  of  the  material 
that  you  read,  because  they  have  very 
kindly  furnished  me  a  copy  of  all  press 
releases  that  they  have  sent  out,  and  I 
can  verify  that  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Florida.  I  might  mention  again  what 
we  said  in  the  debate.  Every  poverty 
memo  has 'been  made  available  to  all 
our  colleagues,  well  documented;  where 
necessary,  affidavits  have  been  provided, 
and  not  in  one  instance  has  OEO  been 
able  to  disprove  any  of  the  information 
or  facts  that  we  have  provided. 

As  Members  read  through  the  debate 
on  the  poverty  bill,  they  will  see  that 
there  nothing  was  refuted. 

I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  some 
time  ago  about  the  incidents  that  were 
written  up  in  the  column.  I  might  say 
that  sometimes  there  are  mistakes  in 
newspapers,  and  we  all  take  that  for 
granted,  but  when  Miss  Goldman  and 
Mr.  Buckley  have  put  out  anything,  it 
was  well  documented  and  has  never  been 
refuted. 

Let  me  say  about  the  conference  re¬ 
port  that  we  were  faring  pretty  well 
through  most  of  the  conference.  We 
came  to  the  end  of  the  conference,  and 
then  the  majority  of  the  House  conferees 
capituated  and  accepted  really  the  num¬ 
ber  of  supergrades  that  are  presently 
authorized  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  the  House,  as  you  will  recall,  we 
adopted  the  Ashbrook  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  257  to  108,  requiring  that  the 
OEO  have  no  more  than  one  supergrade 
per  100  employees.  They  have  now  53 
authorized  supergrades,  which  amounts 
to  one  supergrade  per  43.3  employees. 
No  other  agency  of  the  Government  has 
so  many  supergrades  other  than  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and,  as  you 
know,  they  hire  physicists.  I  think  on 
this  disagreement  the  House  conferees 
cannot  come  back  and  say  they  com¬ 
promised.  The  House  gave  up,  and  while 
we  had  gone  along  to  the  point  where 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  support  the 
conference  report,  I  could  not  accept 
a  conference  report  completely  contrary 
to  the  House  position. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  for  yielding.  I  find 
this  very  astounding  in  light  of  the  fact 
not  only  of  the  overwhelming  vote  of  257 
to  108  by  which  the  House  passed  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
but  also  the  fact  that  the  nixie  conferees 
that  represented  this  body,  and  suppos¬ 
edly  supported  our  position,  the  an¬ 
nounced  position  of  the  House  and  con¬ 
ference,  that  six  of  the  nine  membei's 
had  voted  affirmatively  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  6  of  the  9  who 
were  representing  our  side  in  the  con¬ 
ference  were  among  the  257  who  over¬ 
whelmingly  supported  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi-k  [Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell];  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
fi'om  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  ;  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  minority  membei's, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres].  Six  of  our  nine 
Members  had  voted  affirmatively,  and  I 
can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  that  the 
House  position  could  be  bargained  away 
so  easily  had  these  nine  people  supported 
our  position. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  shed 
some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  only  speak  for 
myself,  and  I  will  assume  to  speak  for 
my  colleagues  on  the  minority  side,  that 
we  did  not  vote  to  l-ecede  and  accept  this 
language.  Others  will  have  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
fi'om  Oi-egon. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  heal'd  the 
statement  that  the  House  conferees 
bargained  this  away  so  easily.  Would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  agree  that  this 
was  the  most  ti'oublesome  point  of  the 
whole  confei-ence  and  that  we  probably 
came  back  to  it  15  times  during  the 
coui'se  of  the  3  days  and  that  it  was  the 
final  difference  to  be  settled  between  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  agree  that  we 
raised  this  point  many  times  during  the 
confei'ence.  I  did  not  count  15,  but 
many  times. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  the 
gentleman  would  not  say  that  we  bar¬ 
gained  it  away  or  gave  it  away  easily? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  easily,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  have  given  up  and 
completely  receded. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question?  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  said  we  authorized  53  super¬ 
grade  positions.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
agreement  was  that  there  should  be  no 
new  positions  in  the  supergrades  beyond 
those  presently  authorized,  which  is  53, 
even  though  there  are  some  new  pn>- 
grams  in  the  OEO  bill? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  Fifty- 
three  is  the  limit  on  the  number  they 
can  hire,  even  though  they  have  never 
filled  the  53  slots  before.  Forty-nine,  I 
believe,  is  the  highest  they  ever  had  in 
the  past. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  that  this  is  really  a 
matter  which  is  academic,  since  if  we 
place  a  limitation  of  29  or  35,  and  it  is 
enfoi-ced  l'igidly,  thei'e  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  hiring  100  con¬ 
sultants  at  $100  a  day  and  keeping  them 
on  the  payx'oll  for  as  long  as  the  law 
allows,  131  days,  and  then  rehiiing 
them?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  could 
hii-e  any  number  of  consultants  at 
salai'ies  equal  to  or  greater  than  those 
paid  to  the  supergrade  employees? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  not  agree  it  is 
merely  academic,  but  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  absolutely  coi-rect  that 
the  OEO  can  hii'e  any  number  of  con¬ 
sultants.  They  have.  They  have  abused 
the  privilege  of  hiiing  consultants  and 
have  kept  them  on  longer  than  131  days 
in  one  year. 

This  amendment  did  nothing  to  con- 
ti'ol  consultants. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  it  is  true  what 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  said — I  am  sure  it  is,  because 
she  is  always  accurate  in  her  facts — 
this  indicates  that  the  House  has  been 
vex-y  slipshod  in  drawing  up  the  law  and 
has  given  far  too  much  leeway  to  the 
bureaucrats.  Perhaps  the  gentlewoman 
is  pointing  out  an  area  in  which  we 
should  draw  further  strings,  as  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  say  this  comes 
right  to  the  problem  of  drawing  legisla¬ 
tion  with  proper  guidelines  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

Let  me  make  some  comments  concern¬ 
ing  the  special  impact  programs,  as  sent 
over  by  the  Senate. 

This  says: 

The  purpose  of  this  part'is  to  establish 
special  programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to 
the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing 
in  particular  communities  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  especially  large  concentrations  of  low- 
income  persons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in 
such  communities  and  neighborhoods  in  ar¬ 
resting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  commu¬ 
nity  tensions;  and  (3),  where  feasible  and 
appropriate,  are  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  local  or  State  agencies. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Members  will 
just  look  at  the  main  thought  in  these 
points  they  will  see  that  here  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  money  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  special  impact  programs  with 
three  purposes,  as  follows: 

One.  Solution  of  critical  problems. 

Two.  Of  sufficient  size  and  scope. 

Three.  For  the  reorganization  of  local 
and  State  agencies. 

Such  loose  language  will  just  give 
an  opportunity  for  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  I  to  write 
poverty  memos  next  year.  This  is  broad 
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and  wide  open  for  all  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  mishandling  of  this  program 
we  have  seen  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  agree  that 
this  bill  puts  us  in  business  again  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  on  page  34 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  which  states  that 
there  will  be  $12  million  for  narcotic 
addict  rehabilitation. 

The  reason  that  I  inquire  about  this  is 
we  are  going  to  act  soon  on  the  Narcotics 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  $15  million  per  year  for  2  years 
to  provide  facilities  and  services  to  take 
care  of  rehabilitating  narcotics  addicts 
under  a  very  imaginative  program.  It 
does  strike  me  that  this  will  be  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  program  which  is  being  es¬ 
tablished  on  this  comprehensive  and 
very  far-reaching  legislation  which  the 
House  already  acted  upon  and  which  we 
are  about  to  act  upon  further  by  way  of 
this  conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  well  knows  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer  this 
question. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  duplication  by 
any  means,  because  we  know  it  is  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  allocated  in  title  II  $12  million  for 
narcotics  addicts  rehabilitation,  the 
problem  is  of  such  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexity  that  we  should  attack  it  from 
many  points  of  view.  The  fact  that  you 
have  this  amount  in  here  is  something 
else.  We  felt  after  the  hearings  we 
should  put  something  in  here. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  have  your  as¬ 
surance  that  the  other  program  will  not 
be  duplicated  by  these  funds 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  duplica¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  This  is  for  the  local 
community  action  groups  to  administer. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  legislation  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 — H.R.  15111 — will  not  duplicate  any 
of  the  programs  or  funds  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Act  of  1966— H.R.  9167. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  language  contained  in  section 
211-2 (b)  of  title  II,  which  states  that  the 
Director  “shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  the  rehabilitation  of  nar¬ 
cotic  addicts.” 

The  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts 
is  the  primary  objective  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  That  legis¬ 
lation — as  presented  in  the  conference 
report — authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$15  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 


That  is  the  authorization  intended  to 
carry  out  the  imaginative  program  of 
narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  H.R.  9167. 

It  would  seem  to  be  both  confusing, 
and  possibly  a  duplication,  for  funds  to 
be  expended  by  the  Director  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
new  rehabilitation  facilities  and  services 
should  not  be  established  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General — 
as  provided  in  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  legislative  history  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  that  during  the 
legislative  debate  on  this  bill  I  had  an 
amendment  to  section  211,  which  is 
shown  on  page  13  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  proviso 
which  states: 

Provided,  That  the  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local 
bar  associations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
any  proposed  program  of  legal  advice  and 
representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  proposed  program 
and  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon  before  such  program  is  ap¬ 
proved  or  funded. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O’Hara]  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons],  who  were  handling  the 
legal  section  of  the  bill,  were  working 
with  me  on  the  wording  of  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  wording  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  changed.  In  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  the  original  amendment 
was  sent  to  the  printers  and  printed 
there.  I  think  the  permanent  Record  is 
correct,  but  I  wanted  to  make  this  legis¬ 
lative  history  to  show  that  this  was  the 
wording  that  was  discussed  during  the 
legislative  consideration  of  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct,  and  the  Record  certainly 
should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  as  you  know,  at  this 
moment  the  only  discussion  of  serious 
problems  happens  to  be  the  one  dealing 
with  the  so-called  supergrades  amend¬ 
ment  accepted  by  the  House  by  a  large 
vote  of  257  to  108.  The  accusation  has 
been  made  that  the  House  conferees,  six 
of  whom  voted  with  the  majority  in  the 
House,  took  what  we  might  call  a  run¬ 
out  powder  and  did  not  stand  by  the 
position  of  the  House.  This  is  not  true 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  learned, 
In  the  conference,  a  great  deal  we  did 
not  know  while  we  were  discussing  the 
matter  on  the  floor.  Most  of  us  on  the 
floor — or  at  least  I  admit  to  my  own  lack 
of  details  on  this  subject  matter  when  it 
came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House — I 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
supergrades  in  other  departments.  You 
will  note  that  you  received  a  letter  from 
the  minority  members  who  refused  to 
sign  the  conference  report.  Incidentally, 
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the  minority  Members  of  the  Senate 
signed  the  conference  report.  It  was  the 
insistence  of  the  spokesman  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
in  the  conference  that  caused  us  to  be 
deadlocked  on  this  very  issue.  In  fact, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  point  of 
whether  or  not  we  had  established  a 
$12,500  limitation  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  employees  of  the  local 
community  action  programs  and  other 
programs  under  this  particular  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  were  tied  up  for  a  whole  after¬ 
noon  in  arguing  with  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  question 
of  wiping  out  that  limitation. 

And,  finally,  we  had  to  compromise 
again,  we  had  to  go  to  15,000 — the  House 
conferees  had  to  agree  in  order  to  get  the 
other  body  to  agree  to  end  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Wait  until  I  am  through, 
because  you  have  me  over  a  barrel.  You 
have  heard  used  figures  that  have  got  to 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  they  put  in  the  report  with 
reference  to  employment  within  the  va¬ 
rious  agencies  of  the  Government,  show 
that  NASA  has  one  supergrade  to  105.9 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  and  see  the 
facts  about  this  supergrade  ratio  in  these 
various  departments. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  they  say  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
one  supergrade  for  every  216  employees. 
That  is  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  1,240,  and 
divided  by  the  216  supergrades,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  one  supergrade  for  every  13.6 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  compare  OEO 
to  other  departments  of  Government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment — and  incidentally  they  did  not 
compare  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
their  ratio  figures,  because  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  we  have  one  super¬ 
grade  for  every  8,000  employees. 

They  are  taking  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  thousands  of  employees  who 
work  in  an  area  where  they  need  no  su¬ 
pergrade  supervision,  and  piling  all  of 
them  into  one  basket,  and  saying,  ‘  Look 
at  what  they  can  do  in  this  Department.” 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing  that,  one  is 
comparing  pineapples  with  coconuts,  and 
they  just  do  not  belong  in  the  same 
basket. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  I  had  better  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  or  I  shall  not  get  to  finish  my  pres¬ 
entation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Dent]  where  he  obtained  his  information 
with  reference  to  the  comparison  of  su¬ 
pergrades  as  to  employees,  because  I  ob¬ 
tained  my  information  from  the  House 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee 
and  also  out  of  the  budget  which  was 
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presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  the  gentleman  had 
better  take  that  matter  up  with  the  other 
body.  I  obtained  my  information  from 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  also 
pointed  out - 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  I  believe  we  had 
better  check  those  figures  again. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Civil  Service  Committee  also  pointed  out 
the  fact  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  had  authority  to  limit  super- 
grades  in  this  legislation,  inasmuch  as 
the  supergrades  requested  by  the  OEO 
were  cleared  with  the  other  body.  It  was 
cleared  with  the  other  body  before  they 
granted  53  supergrades. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  says 
they  have  abused  the  authorization 
which  they  have,  does  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  At  the  present 
moment  they  only  have  36  supergrades 
employed.  They  have  never  reached  the 
53  supergrades  which  they  were  author¬ 
ized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
never  reached  the  full  use  of  the  full 
authorization.  The  Budget  Director  has 
authorized  61  slots,  the  OEO  has  never 
filled  the  slots  allowed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  before  we 
added  the  extra  programs  onto  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  recommended  53  super¬ 
grades;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  need 
to  get  into  the  question  any  deeper  with 
reference  to  supergrades,  simply  because 
in  this  particular  program  most  of  the 
thousands  of  so-called  employees  are  not 
direct  employees.  But  if  you  take  and 
count  all  of  the  Youth  Corps  and  all  of 
the  Headstart  programs  covered  by  the 
act,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  as  with  reference 
to  any  other  department,  these  boys  in 
the  NYO  are  being  paid  out  of  Federal 
funds,  under  supervision  of  the  workers 
of  the  OEO,  and  they  could  probably  be 
counted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  point  is  correct,  that  you  have 
based  a  lot  of  your  argument  upon  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  how  many  people  are 
affected  in  the  field. 

The  gentleman  says  there  are  1,240  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Peace  Corps.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  many  Peace  Corps- 
men  there  are  that  would  fit  into  the 
same  category  as  the  gentleman  now  is 
mentioning? 

Mr.  DENT.  They  are  direct  employees 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  By  the  law  that  we 
passed.  Peace  Corpsmen  are  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  and  have  rights  coming  back  to 
tins  country  that  are  given  to  Federal 
employees. 

We  cannot  count  some  groups  as  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  then  say  for  purposes  of 
statistics  that  they  are  not  Federal  em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  wish  the  gentleman  had 
been  at  the  conference,  the  gentleman 
would  have  been  on  my  side  all  the  way, 
because  at  one  point,  we  almost  came  to 
blows  because  they  wanted  to  count  all 
the  Community  Youth  Corps  and  the 
Headstart  little  children  as  employees 
of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  under  the  Hatch  Act.  I 
think  the  only  reason  we  won  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  supergrades  was  that  we 
proved  that  if  they  were  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  Hatch  Act  then  they  must 
be  Federal  employees  for  the  super¬ 
grades  ratios. 

It  got  to  the  point  where  the  shoe  was 
pinching  on  both  feet  so  we  both  gave  a 
little,  they  gave  up  on  the  Hatch  Act 
and  we  gave  up  on  supergrades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  point  out  that 
there  are  professional  administrative 
doctors  in  this  particular  program.  We 
admit  that  we  are  treating  a  sickness  in 
America,  the  disease  of  poverty,  and  we 
are  trying  to  cure  millions  of  stricken 
people  in  the  United  States.  Do  we  want 
to  turn  them  over  to  persons  who  are  not 
trained  to  give  them  the  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  consideration,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act? 

Would  you  open  up  a  program  to  go 
out  and  give  preventive  medicine  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons,  and  have  them  line  up 
in  a  line  with  their  shoulders  bare  for 
shots,  and  turn  them  over  to  people  who 
are  not  qualified  to  do  the  medical  part 
of  the  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  supergrade 
argument  does  not  need  any  more  expla¬ 
nation.  I  want  to  get  right  to  the  meat 
of  this. 

It  seems  peculiar  to  me  that  through¬ 
out  this  whole  discussion,  both  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  right  now  in 
this  short  moment  we  have  to  discuss 
the  poverty  program,  that  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  vote  down  the 
poverty  program,  but  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  vote  it  down  on  a  direct  issue, 
but  would  like  to  do  it  by  voting  against 
something  that  has  some  kind  of  personal 
appeal  this  afternoon  before  the  elec¬ 
tions.  When  you  get  the  letter  from  the 
minority  making  the  plea  that  we  are 
taking  money  from  the  poor  to  give  it 
to  the  supergrades  just  ignore  it.  The 
information  does  not  match  the  facts. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  true  that  a  vote  at 
this  time  can  only  be  a  vote  down  or  up? 
We  can  either  vote  for  the  program,  or 
vote  it  out.  If  we  vote  it  out  what  do  we 
do?  We  close  down  this  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  and  knock  the  Headstart 
program  right  out  of  existence.  We  kill 
off  743,000  little  children  who  have  never 
had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  printed  word, 
or  the  concept  of  something  related  to 
the  printed  word. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  national 
magazines,  I  believe  it  was  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  carried  an  ad  by  a  private 


concern  saying  until  Headstart  started, 
there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
children  in  the  United  States  who  could 
not  relate  the  word  “sky”  to  that  which 
was  above  them;  could  not  relate  the 
word  “air”  to  the  life-sustaining  air  that 
they  sucked  into  their  lungs  each  time 
they  breathe;  who  could  not  relate  an 
object  to  a  word. 

Yet  we  are  standing  here  arguing  on 
supergrades  when,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  some  743,000  little  children  will  go 
back  into  darkness,  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  afraid  to  face  the  issue.  The 
issue  is:  Do  we  or  do  we  not  pass  the 
poverty  program?  Let  us  forget  the 
supergrades,  let  us  forget  the  under¬ 
grades,  let  us  remember  those  who  are 
benefiting  from  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
House  in  voting  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.R.  15111  is  one  of  the  utmost 
urgency  and  finality.  There  is  not  time 
to  select  another  conference  committee 
to  go  through  the  whole  process  of  re¬ 
negotiating  a  conference  report.  Re- 
commital  is  not  in  order.  This  is  it. 
The  question  is  whether  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  continues  or  is  killed  right  now. 
The  continuing  resolution  under  which 
OEO  is  operating  expires  on  Saturday. 
There  will  not  be  another  chance  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  war  on  poverty  if  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  rejected. 

A  vote  to  reject  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15111  means  the  end  of  1,000 
community  action  agencies  operating  in 
every  State  and  district.  It  means  no 
Headstart  for  743,000  little  children.  It 
means  that  108  Job  Corps  centers  will 
close  down,  and  that  30,000  Job  Corps 
men  and  women  will  be  sent  packing 
back  to  the  slums.  It  means  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be 
choked  off,  releasing  young  people  to  the 
streets.  It  means  the  end  of  VISTA, 
legal  services.  Upward  Bound,  programs 
for  Indians  and  migrants,  and  all  other 
antipoverty  projects.  It  means  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  lost.  A  vote  to  re¬ 
ject  this  conference  report  would  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  and 
destructive  actions  ever  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  vote  to  reject  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15111  would  constitute  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  U.S. 
civil  senice  system,  and  would  under¬ 
mine  the  role  and  authority  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Without  so  stating,  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  would  drastically  amend  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Service  Committee  em¬ 
phatically  condemned  just  such  incur¬ 
sions  on  its  jurisdiction  in  House  Report 
No.  1604  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  committee  declared  that  such  a 
cause  as  that  proposed  by  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  “subverts  and  undermines 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  positions  to  such  top  grades  of 
such  act.” 

The  letter  and  memo  on  the  OEO 
“supergrade”  issue  which  Messers  Ayres, 
Quie,  and  Goodell  distributed  to  their 
colleagues,  and  which  calls  for  the  re- 
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jection  of  the  conference  report,  is  so 
replete  with  staggering  misstatements  of 
fact  that  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
grossest  partisan  mischief.  A  few  prime 
examples  follow: 

It  is  charged  that  the  ratio  of  “super¬ 
grades”— GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18— to 
employees  at  NASA  is  1  to  105.9.  In  fact, 
there  are  751  positions  at  NASA  above 
GS-15  or  the  equivalent — other  than  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President — out  of  slightly 
over  34,000  employees,  a  ratio  of  about 
1  to  45.  The  minority  characteristically 
ignores  425  “supergrades”  positions 
which  are  established  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator.  No  such  discre¬ 
tion  is  allowed  Sargent  Shriver  at  OEO. 

It  is  charged  that  the  ratio  at  the 
Peace  Corps  is  1  to  216,  an  incredible 
falsehood.  The  actual  ratio  is  1  to 
13.6 — 91  of  1,240  employees.  While  the 
Peace  Corps  has  slightly  over  half  the 
number  of  employees  as  OEO,  it  has  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  “supergrades.”  Yet 
it  remains  the  model  of  administrative 
excellence  that  Sargent  Shriver  built 
from  the  ground  up,  as  he  is  building  at 
OEO  now. 

The  minority  attempts  to  compare 
vast  bureaucracies  with  OEO,  a  special 
agency  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Within  the  FBI,  there  are 
4,643  GS-3’s  and  GS-4’s,  who  perform 
such  functions  as  fingerprint  clerk,  and 
who  have  no  counterparts  at  OEO. 
Similarly,  it  is  absurd  to  compare  OEO 
to  organizations  containing  such  di¬ 
visions  as  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  Wages  and  Hours  Di¬ 
vision  at  Labor.  Such  comparisons  have 
been  specifically  discredited  by  Chair¬ 
man  Macy  of  the  CSC,  who  rejects  the 
use  of  any  ratio  or  formula  as  a  method 
of  determining  the  number  of  “super¬ 
grades”  appropriate  to  any  Federal 
agency. 

It  is  charged  that  only  the  AEC  within 
the  Federal  Government  has  as  large  a 
percentage  of  “supergrades”  as  OEO. 
This  is  totally  false,  and  a  charge  that 
could  not  have  been  made  in  good  faith. 
The  following  agencies,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  have  “supergrade”-to- 
employee  ratios  lower  than  OEO’s: 

Bureau  of  the  Budget:  1  to  8.9. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning:  1  to 
13.4. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  1  to  15.8. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  1 
to  16.2. 

NLRB:  1  to  17.4. 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  1  to 

39.8. 

It  is  unclear  on  just  what  basis  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  would  operate. 
Were  the  restriction  to  refer  to  the 
total  number  of  full-time  permanent 
and  temporary  OEO  employees  on  board 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  OEO  would  be 
entitled  to  only  29  “supergrades.”  If  the 
current  job  ceiling,  based  on  authorized 
permanent  positions — 2,350 — for  fiscal 
1967  is  used,  OEO  would  be  cut  to  24 
“supergrades” — requiring  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  29  presently  filled  or  allocated 
“supergrade”  positions.  On  this  basis, 
the  maximum  total  “savings”  to  the 
Government  would  amount  to  $56,153, 
or  0.0032  percent  of  the  total  $1.75  bil¬ 
lion  authorization.  This  is  computed  by 


eliminating  all  13  GS-18  positions  and 
16  of  the  17  GS-17  positions  currently 
allocated  to  OEO.  Persons  holding 
these  positions  would,  under  FPM  chap¬ 
ter  531.2-4,  all  revert  to  the  top  salaries 
allowable  under  GS-15.  If  the  cut  were 
first  directed  instead  against  the  23  GS- 
16’s  approved  for  OEO,  actual  pay 
raises  would  often  result — since  top 
steps  of  GS-15  pay  more  than  bottom 
steps  of  GS-16.  See  attached  sheet. 

Last  spring,  Congressman  Ayres  pub¬ 
licly  stated  that  “it  will  take  6,484  per¬ 
manent  employees  to  run  Mr.  Shriver’s 
burgeoning  bureaucracy.”  If  this  was 
true,  OEO,  under  the  Ashbrook  amend¬ 
ment,  would  be  entitled  to  65  “super¬ 
grades,”  12  more  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  approved  for  OEO. 
Yet  now  Mr.  Ayres  says  OEO  needs  only 
24  “supergrades.”  Was  Mr.  Ayres  con¬ 
fused  then,  or  now?  We  think  he  has 
always  been  confused,  at  best,  regarding 
the  war  on  poverty. 


Grade 

Num¬ 

ber 

From— 

To- 

Total 

saving 

GS-18 . . 

13 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

$25, 890 

25,  800 

26,  040 
24,280 
23,  520 
22,760 

$23, 013 
23,013 
23, 013 
23, 013 
23, 013 
23,  013 

$37,  401 
16,  722 
2,027 
1,  267 
507 
-1,771 

GS-17 . . 

Total _ 

56, 153 

Salaries  OEO  GS-18’s  and  GS-17’s 
would  be  entitled  to  under  FPM  531.2-4 
if  supergrade  salaries  were  to  be  denied. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  moved  by  the  gentleman  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me  with  his  statement  of  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Headstart,  5  years  after  we 
Republicans  proposed  it  and  talked 
about  it  in  our  own  committee.  It  took 
3  years  before  we  could  convince  our 
committee  to  initiate  Headstart.  Then 
it  was  put  in  indirectly  as  a  part  of  the 
community  action  program  only  by  our 
committee  writing  a  legislative  history 
that  Headstart  was  eligible  for  com¬ 
munity  action  funds.  It  turned  out  to 
be,  according  to  Mr.  Shriver’s  testimony, 
the  most  successful  part  of  the  program, 
and  we  have  no  dispute  with  reference  to 
the  merits  of  Headstart. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I 
were  advocating  this  long  before  the 
poverty  program  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the,  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
the  inaccurate  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  the  gentle¬ 
man  now  in  the  well,  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  said  “Republi¬ 
cans” — plural — were  supporting  the  in¬ 
crease  to  $15,000  on  the  limitation  of 
salary. 


That  was  one  Republican — and  not 
“Republicans” — plural — from  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Also  I  shall  put  in  the  Record  the  pre¬ 
cise  basis  for  the  facts  I  cited  with  re¬ 
spect  to  supergrade  ratios.  The  FBI  fig¬ 
ure  is  derived  from  the  Schedule  of 
Personnel  Compensation  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  All  other  compari¬ 
sons — including  the  Peace  Corps  ratio  of 
1  supergrade  to  every  216  employees, 
which  was  disputed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania — are  taken  from  a 
table  printed  on  page  31  of  the  hearings 
on  “supergrade  requirements”  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  taken  from  sec¬ 
tion  1310(d)  reports  as  submitted  by 
Federal  agencies  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  compliance  with  law.  These 
are  absolutely  accurate  and  official  fig¬ 
ures  which  the  gentleman  has  ques¬ 
tioned. 

When  the  gentleman  speaks  about 
trained  employees  receiving  these  super- 
grade  salaries  of  $19,600  to  $25,000  plus, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  training  that 
these  people  receive.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  have  not  proven  to  be  highly 
qualified  as  one  expects  in  the  case  of  a 
doctor  or  a  physicist.  If  these  individ¬ 
uals  were  so  highly  qualified  or  so  dedi¬ 
cated,  there  would  not  be  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  turnover  as  there  has  been  in 
these  jobs.  When  citing  the  figures  of 
the  numbers  of  supergrades  on  board 
right  now — who  knows?  While  we  were 
in  conference,  the  figures  came  one 
day — 42  supergrades.  They  came  back 
the  next  day — 36  supergrades.  At  the 
rate  of  turnover,  you  may  not  have  any 
supergrades  one  day  and  you  may  have 
about  53  the  next  day. 

What  really  disturbs  me  in  the  state¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  placed  in  the  Record  are  his  remarks 
beginning  with  the  sentence : 

The  question  before  the  House  in  voting 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  151X1  is 
one  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  finality. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  did  not  utter  most  of  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  and  in  my  presence. 
He  inserted  them.  I  am  certain  that  this 
Insertion  and  its  reprehensible  aspersions 
on  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  Members 
of  this  House  were  prepared  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  further 
certain  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  never  even  read  these  remarks, 
or  he  would  not  have  inserted  them.  He 
would  know  that  any  such  aspersions  on 
the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  Charles  Goodell  and 
William  Ayres,  had  they  been  spoken  on 
the  floor  in  our  presence,  would  have  at 
once  been  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and 
subjected  to  censure  by  the  House. 

We  are  accused  in  this  unspoken  inser¬ 
tion — which  could  not  have  been  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
to  insert  but  not  speak  such  things  is 
a  grossly  unfair  act — that  we  made 
“staggering  misstatements  of  fact”  con- 
tributable  “only  to  the  grossest  partisan 
mischief,”  that  we  uttered  “an  incredible 
falsehood,”  and  he  accuses — unwittingly, 
I  must  assume,  through  OEO — Congress- 
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man  Ayres  of  an  untruth  and  says  that 
“he  has  always  been  confused,  at  best.” 
Therefore,  I  will  answer  them  by  this 
insertion.  I  would  never  believe  those 
to  be  the  words  of  my  esteemed  colleague 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
But  I  can  believe  these  things  of  the 
unseen  and  overpaid  supersalaried 
supergrades  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  can  because  I  must  upon 
the  record  of  their  falsehoods.  One 
should  not  expect  even,  in  this  cynical 
city,  for  one  of  our  great  Federal  agencies 
to  publish  untrue  statements.  That  is 
to  the  credit  of  our  democracy  and  of 
the  several  million  loyal  public  servants 
who  serve  it  in  honor.  It  is  a  tradition 
tarnished  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  an  agency  whose  merest 
puffed-up  utterance  is  seldom  believed 
in  either  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
branches  of  this  Government,  and  at  the 
highest  levels,  nor  are  they  any  longer 
worthy  of  trust. 

Let  us  take  their  last  allegation  first, 
speaking  through  my  honorable  col¬ 
league  who  did  not  in  fact  speak  these 
words  and,  I  believe,  could  not  have  even 
read  them,  for  he  is  a  decent  and  honor¬ 
able  man. 

They  chided  our  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Ayres,  for  saying  that  it 
will  take  “6,484  permanent  employees  to 
run  Mr.  Shriver’s  burgeoning  bureau¬ 
cracy”  and  then  cast  doubt  upon  that 
statement.  Look  at  President  Johnson’s 
budget  for  fiscal  1967.  On  page  94  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  1967 — President  John¬ 
son’s  own  budget — there  is  an  exact 
breakdown  of  employees  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  which  shows  a 
total  of  2,350  permanent  employees  for 
OEO  and  4,883  permanent  employees  for 
other  agencies  to  operate  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs — a  grand 
total  of  7,233  permanent  employees  for 
Shriver’s  “burgeoning  bureaucracy,”  or 
even  more  than  Congressman  Ayres 
reported. 


Further,  the  supergrade  ratio  in  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  would  apply  only 
to  the  2,350  permanent  employees  budg¬ 
eted  for  OEO  itself — as  OEO  well  knows. 
Therefore  their  further  statement  that 
Ayres’  figures  w'ould  give  them  65  super- 
grades  is  just  not  true.  It  would  give 
them  23  or  24  supergrades  as  our  letter 
stated.  This  type  of  misrepresentation 
regarding  Mr.  Ayres’  very  precise  state¬ 
ment  on  their  overpaid  personnel — taken 
from  the  budget  of  President  Johnson — 
was  repeated  in  a  letter  of  Director 
Shriver  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
spring.  His  looseness  in  curbing  his  em¬ 
ployees  self-serving  tendencies  to  falsely 
smear  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
responsible  citizens  who  criticize  their 
silver-salaried  empire  is,  along  with 
demonstrated  administrative  ineptness, 
another  reason  for  my  demand  for  his 
removal  from  office. 

I  sympathize  with  the  President  in  this 
obviously  embarrassing  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

Other  glaring  misrepresentations  and 
outright  falsehoods  in  that  insertion 
abound: 

In  the  official  table  found  below,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  shown  to  have  only  3  su¬ 
pergrades  and  only  648  other  employees, 
a  ratio  of  1  supergrade  for  every  216  em¬ 
ployees.  The  insertion  claims  1,240  em¬ 
ployees  and  91  supergrades  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  if  true — and  obviously  it  is 
not  true — would  entail  either,  first,  a 
false  report  by  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  second,  a  600-percent  growth  in  em¬ 
ployees  and  a  3,000-percent  growth  in 
supergrades  in  that  agency  within  8 
months.  Yet,  Shriver’s  minions  charge 
Members  of  Congress  with  “an  incredible 
falsehood.” 

In  the  table  below — an  official  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House — it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  major  agencies  shown 
only  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
a  better  ratio  of  supergrades  than  OEO’s 
authorized  1-43.3.  However,  specialized 
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small  “agencies”  in  the  Office  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  such  as  the  Budget  Bureau,  set  up 
solely  to  advise  the  President  and  not  to 
administer  any  programs  at  all,  and 
quasi -judicial  bodies  such  as  the  NLRB 
are  not  included,  and  this  is  the  type  of 
organization  cited  by  OEO’s  insertion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  dis¬ 
prove  our  statement  concerning  OEO’s 
overpaid  bureaucracy.  This  is  outright 
misrepresentation  which  is  unworthy  of 
servants  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  charged  with  outright  lying  in 
saying  that  NASA  has  only  249  super¬ 
grades  for  26,378  employees,  a  ratio  of 
1  to  105.9.  Yet  that  is  the  precise  infor¬ 
mation  presented  in  the  table  below  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  taken  from 
the  official  report  of  NASA  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  There  may  be  differing 
interpretations  of  information,  but  in 
our  own  account  of  supergrade  positions 
for  OEO  we  have  ignored  the  six  positions 
paying  over  $26,000  and  the  hundreds  of 
“consultants”  hired  by  OEO — some  con¬ 
trary  to  law — who  are  paid  supergrade 
salaries  running  up  to  $100  per  day  plus 
expenses. 

There  may  be  many  GS-3  and  GS-4 
clerks  at  the  FBI,  as  stated  by  OEO’s 
insertion — the  only  time  that  agency  has 
been  known  to  even  look  at  President 
Johnson’s  budget  was  in  this  instance 
of  determining  the  number  of  such  po¬ 
sitions  at  the  FBI — but  it  is  also  sadly 
true  that  OEO  has  more  positions  above 
the  supergrade  level  than  the  FBI,  or 
virtually  any  other  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  point  is  that  OEO  and  its  Director 
has  consistently  and  deliberately  at¬ 
tempted  to  mislead  the  American  people 
about  the  administration  of  this  agency. 
In  private,  virtually  every  Member  of 
Congress  in  both  parties  acknowledges 
this  sad  situation — as  do  top  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  reaching  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  President  Johnson’s  admin¬ 
istration.  This  appalling  fact  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  truth. 


Comparison  of  employees  in  grades  GS-1  to  GS-15  with  those  in  grades  GS-16  to  GS-18  as  of  June  SO,  1965 


Department  or  agency 

Number  of 
GS-1  to 
GS-16 

Number  of 
GS-16  to 
GS-18 

Ratio,  GS-1 
through  15, 
to  GS-16 
through  18 

Agriculture . 

83, 714 

196 

427.1 

(  ommerce  _ . .  _  _  _  _  . 

26,  039 

292 

89.1 

Defense  (OSD  and  other  activities) _ 

32, 250 

215 

/  150. 0 

Army _ _ _ _ 

208,296 

198 

1,  052.  0 

Navy . . . . . 

134,  787 

249 

541.3 

Air  Force _ _ .  . 

154, 549 

139 

1,111.9 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare _ 

70,992 

179 

396.6 

Housing  and  Urban  Development _ 

13, 297 

68 

195.6 

Interior _ _ _ 

46,221 

150 

308.1 

Justice . . 

29, 934 

202 

148.2 

Labor . . 

8,911 

76 

117.2 

State.  . . 

3,996 

56 

71.4 

Treasury... _ _ _ _ 

77,962 

291 

267.9 

Department  or  agency 

Number  of 
GS-1  to 
GS-15 

Number  of 
GS-16  to 
GS-18 

Ratio,  GS-1 
through  15, 
to  GS-16 
through  18 

\ 

Agency  for  International  Development—. 

2, 473 

15 

164. 9 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.. . . 

6,694 

284 

23.6 

Civil  Service  Commission . . 

3,557 

36 

98.8 

Federal  Aviation  Agency--. . . . 

40, 894 

128 

319.5 

Genera!  Services  Administration . 

17,  419 

72 

241  9 

General  Accounting  Office ...  ...  _ _ 

4,205 

35 

120.1 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration _ 

26, 378 

249 

105. 9 

Peace  Corps . . 

648 

3 

216.0 

Selective  Service  System . . . 

983 

2 

491.  5 

Small  Business  Administration.. . 

3,635 

42 

86.5 

U.S.  Information  Agency.. . 

2,483 

26 

95.5 

Veterans’  Administration _ _ 

91, 117 

67 

1, 359. 9 

Source:  See.  1310(d),  reports. 
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1965  actual 

1966  estimate 

1967  estimate 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Grades  and  ranges: 

Special  positions  at  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $25,382: 

1.0 

$30, 000 
28.  500 

1 

$30,000 
28, 600 
52, 000 

228,438 
50, 764 

49, 873 
270, 028 
73,644 
291, 468 

1 

$30, 000 
28,500 
62, 000 

228, 438 
50, 764 

49, 873 
272, 359 
74,421 
295,353 

138,057 
275, 441 
92, 038 
288,  262 
22  331 

1.0 

1 

1 

2.0 

62, 000 

220,  500 

2 

2 

GS-18.  $25,382: 

9.0 

9 

9 

1.0 

24;  500 

47, 390 
212,505 
68,835 
255, 395 

168, 510 
239, 075 
86, 875 
330, 185 
20, 900 

143,080 

2 

2 

GS-17.  $22,217  to  $25,325 f 

2.0 

2 

2 

9.0 

11 

11 

3.0 

3 

3 

11.0 

12 

12 

GS-16.  $19,619  to  $25,043: 

8.0 

6 

136,022 
272,  727 
91,360 
284, 190 
22,  331 

168, 827 

6 

11.0 

12 

12 

4.0 

4 

4 

16.0 

13 

13 

1.0 

1 

1 

GS-15.  $17,055  to  $22,365: 

S.  0 

9 

n 

205, 884 
816, 078 
80, 611 
646,  594 
341,  787 
188, 827 

4, 697, 348 
1, 5C5,  059 

37.0 

692, 810 
76, 100 

39 

767, 800 
80, 021 
635,  964 

41 

4.0 

4 

4 

31.0 

565, 655 

33 

33 

15.0 

267, 990 

18 

335, 882 
168,  231 

18 

10.0 

178, 845 

9 

10 

GS-14.  $14,680  to  $19,252: 

202.0 

4,165,790 
1, 363,  700 

276 

4, 582,  746 

278 

85.0 

87 

li  468;  043 

88 

1.  0 

15,  640 

40.0 

636,  870 

37 

623,  879 

37 

633, 524 
2, 905, 162 
55,  619,  743 
5,  729.  702 
$9,  419,  954 

161.0 

2,  546,  460 

172 

2,  848,  347 

173 

G  S-13  $1 2,510  to  $16,425  . . . . . . 

4, 061. 0 
397.0 

55,  439, 970 

3, 987 

67, 430, 644 

3,827 

GS-12.  $10,619  to  $13^931  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,314,  910 

369 

4, 136, 137 

519 

GS  11  $8  961  to  $il,715  _  _ 

746.  0 

$7,  002,  570 

883 

$8, 698,  484 

957 

GS  10  $8  l84  to  $10’704  .  _  _ _ _ 

954.0 

7, 950,  240 

1,033 

8, 956, 236 

1,062 

9, 208;  250 
1, 493,  000 

GS  9.  $7  479  to  $9,765  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

167.0 

1, 399,  045 

170 

1,  476, 150 

170 

GS  8.  $6^869  to  $8,921  _ _ 

163.0 

1,  276,  710 

171 

1,  409,  664 

175 

1,  450, 732 

GS  7.  $6,269  to  $8,132  _ 

490.0 

3, 393,  300 

527 

3, 823,  544 

548 

4,  014,  324 

GS-6  $5  702  to  $7,430  _ 

572.0 

3, 587, 125 
9,  838, 340 

575 

3,  787,114 

597 

3, 966, 828 

GS  5  $5,181  to  $6^720  _  _ 

1, 787.  0 

1,863 

10, 666, 817 

1,873 

10,  793, 152 

GS-4  $4  641  to  $6^045  _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 141.  0 

10, 150,  045 
9,  794,  610 
2,  797, 815 

2, 186 

10, 699, 948 

2,  200 

10, 778, 897 

GS  3.  $4,149  to  $5,409  _ _ _ 

2, 374.  0 

2,472 

10, 548,  443 

2,443 

10, 396,  347 

GS  2  $3  814  to  $4  975  _ _  _ _ _ 

759.0 

728 

2,  779,  615 

728 

2,  778,  386 

153.0 

936,  765 

151 

964, 137 

151 

906,  279 

15, 497.  0 

130, 319, 455 

15, 877 

128, 937, 918 

16,  022 

140,  534,  305 

486,  036 

516, 947 

523,  547 

—939.  3 

-5,  879,  461 

-736 

-5, 312, 690 

-736 

-4, 685, 280 

7.0 

33.  644 

-68, 990 

-1, 275, 722 

Net  permanent  (average number,  net  salary): 

14, 495.  4 

124,  050, 418 

16,047 

131, 729, 853 

15,  202 

135,310, 118 

69.3 

840.  265 

94 

1, 136, 700 

84 

1,  062,  454 

16, 646 

6, 717, 519 
291, 122 

28,877 

6, 950, 637 

29,008 

7, 362, 980 

Other  personnel  compensation: 

298, 774 

301, 600 

195, 153 

151, 169 

152, 681 

132,  111,  123 

130,  788,  668 

140, 296, 010 

144, 218, 841 

Salaries  and  wages  in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  distributed  as  follows: 

139, 154, 889 

143, 378, 123 

Reimbursable  obligations _ - - - 

1,322,455 

1, 141, 121 

840,  718 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
|In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1965 

actual 

1966 

estimate 

1967 

estimate 

1965 

actual 

1966 

estimate 

1967 

estimate 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Permanent  positions _ 

11.3  Positions  other  than  permanent .  _ 

11 .4  Special  personal  services  payments - 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation . 

Total  personnel  compensation - 

3,924 

2, 011 
1,900 
313 

16,155 

1,250 

25,350 

601 

21, 739 
735 
55, 000 
700 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

Personnel  compensation: 

11. 1  Permanent  positions. . 

11. 3  Positions  other  than  permanent - 

11. 4  Special  personal  services  payments . 

11. 5  Other  personnel  compensation.. . . 

Total  personnel  compensation... . 

12.0  Personnel  benefits . . .  . 

6,161 

1, 165 
18 
339 

22,650 

2,808 

1 

661 

31, 750 
2,098 

1 

771 

8,148 
261 
1,335 
156 
857 
1,113 
108, 820 
17,  449 
2,028 
6,999 
235, 882 

43, 356 
1,350 
6,295 
100 
4,  814 
4,338 
151, 382 
7,536 
6, 293 
3,773 
628, 663 

78, 174 
1,725 

6.500 
100 

6,100 

3,  950 
65,  866 

7.500 
5,100 
2,000 

888,  835 

7,683 
676 
X,  361 
624 
663 
224 

26,020 

1,952 

7,000 

1,611 

3,309 

302 

34, 620 
2,597 
6,000 
1,923 
4,084 
402 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons - 

22.0  Transportation  of  things _  _  . _ 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities _ 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction _ _ 

25.1  Other  services _ _ — . 

25.2  Services  of  other  agencies . . . — . 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials _ 

31.0  Equipment _ _  _ 

41.0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions _ 

Total  obligations,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity _ 

21. 0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons _ 

22. 0  Transportation  of  things _ 

23. 0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities _ 

24. 0  Printing  and  reproduction  . . 

383, 048 

856,900 

1,064,850 

27022 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS - COO. 

25. 1  Other  services . . . 

25. 2  Services  of  other  agencues . 

26. 0  Supplies  and  materials _ _ _ 

31.0  Equipment - - - - 

32. 0  Lands  and  structures . — 

41. 0  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . 

Total  obligations,  allocation  aecounts. 

90. 0  Total  obligations . 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity . 

Agriculture . . . 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare - 

Interior _ 

Labor - - - - - . . 

Small  Business  Administration _ _ 


1965 

actual 

1966 

estimate 

1967 

estimate 

1965 

actual 

1966 

estimate 

1967 

estimate 

PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 

131,700 

313, 766 

353,062 

3,586 

5,274 

9, 100 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

3,902 

14,  612 

26, 229 

6,642 

3,418 

6, 269 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions . 

1,150 

2,150 

2,350 

30, 086 

20,110 

5,000 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions.. . 

211 

125 

75 

115, 662 

161,  093 

210,  064 

Average  number  of  all  employees . . 

608 

1,775 

2,275 

9  5 

302, 709 

558,  467 

659,  350 

Average  GS  salary . . . . 

$9,  524 

$9,827 

$9,  792 

685, 757 

1,  415, 367 

1, 724, 200 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

383,048 

856,900 

1,  064,  850 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. . . 

2,656 

4,586 

4,883 

32, 527 

73, 024 

86,  050 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions . . 

139 

323 

246 

116,  427 

156,  443 

195,  000 

Average  number  of  all  employees . . . . 

1,017 

3,250 

4,600 

21,  555 

71,000 

83,000 

Average  GS  grade . . . . 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

132,200 

259,000 

290. 300 

Average  GS  salary . . . 

$7,000 

$7,  200 

$7,  500 

6,000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ,  economic  opportunity  program — Schedule  of  personnel  compensation  paid  from  funds  available  to  the 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


1965  actual 


1966  estimate 


1967  estimate 


Grades  and  ranges: 

Special  positions  at  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $25,382: 

Director,  OEO. _ _ 

Deputy  director,  OEO _ 

Assistant  director _ _ _ _ _ 

Assistant  director,  R.P.P.  &  E _ 

GS-18.  $25,382: 

Administrative  office _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ 

Assistant  director,  congressional  relations _ 

Assistant  director,  interagency  relations _ _ 

Assistant  director,  management _ 

Associate  director,  operations,  CAP _ _ _ 

Associate  director,  program  planning  development,  CAP _ _ 

Deputy  director,  VISTA _ _ _ _ _ 

Deputy  director.  Job  Corps _ 

Director,  regional  office _ _ 

General  counsel... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

G8-17.  $22,217  to  $25,325: 

Administrative  officer _ _ _ 

Assistant  director,  inspections _ 

Assistant  director,  private  groups _ 

Associate  director,  enrollee  activities,  Job  Corps _ 

Associate  director,  program  development  and  field  operations,  VISTA 

Associate  director,  urban  centers,  Job  Corps _ _ 

Associate  director,  program  support,  CAP _ 

Associate  director,  recruitment  and  community  relations,  VISTA _ 

Director,  regional  office _ _ _ _ 

Director,  research  and  plans  division,  R.P.P.  &  E . . . . 

Assistant  director,  public  affairs . . . 

QS-16.  $19,619  to  $25,043: 


Number 


Total  salary 


Number 


Total  salary 


Number 


Total  salary 


$30,000 

28.500 
81,  000 
26,000 

24. 500 
24, 600 
24,500 
24, 500 
24,  600 
24,  500 
24,  500 
24,  500 
73,  500 
24,  500 

64,335 

24,445 

24. 445 

21.445 
21,445 
22, 945 
21, 445 
21,445 
85, 780 
21, 445 
24,  500 


$30,000 
28,  500 
81,000 
26,000 

25, 382 
25, 382 
25,382 
25, 382 
25, 382 
25,382 
25,382 
25, 382 
76,146 
25,  382 

75, 975 
25,  325 
25,325 
22, 217 
22, 217 
24,548 
22,994 
22, 217 
88, 868 
22,994 
24,  548 


$30,000 
28,  500 
81,000 
26,000 

25,382 
25, 382 
25, 382 
25,382 
25, 382 
25,382 
25,382 
25,  382 
76, 146 
25, 382 

101, 300 
25,325 
25, 325 
22,  217 
22, 994 
24,548 


22,994 
91,976 
23, 771 
24,548 


Administrative  officer _ 

Associate  director,  selection  and  training,  VISTA _ 

Director,  budget  and  finance  division,  management _ 

Director,  community  and  public  relations,  Job  Corps.. 

Director,  men’s  centers  division,  Job  Corps . . 

Director,  program  development  and  evaluation. . 

Director,  program  and  evaluation  division,  R.P.P.  &  E 

Director,  women's  centers  division,  Job  Corps _ 

Executive  secretary _ _ _ _ _ 

Program  manager _ _  _ 

GS-15.  $17,055  to  $22,365: 

Accountant _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Administrative  officer _ 

Attorney _ _ _ _ _ 

Attorney  adviser _ _ 

Audio  visual  specialist _ 

Auditor _ _ _ _ _ 

Budget  officer . . . . . 

Communications  specialist _ _ _ 

Communications  relations  specialist _ 

Contract  specialist . . . . . . 

Director,  audit  division,  management . . . 

Director,  community  relations  division,  VISTA . . 

Director,  contracts  division,  management _ _ _ 

Director,  field  operations  division,  inspection _ _ 

Director,  field  operations  division,  VISTA _ _ _ 

Director,  headquarters  operations  division,  inspection.. 
D (rector,  installations  and  logistics  division,  Job  Corps. 
Director,  management  analysis  division,  management.. 
Director,  management  support  division,  management.. 
Director,  program  development  division,  VISTA. 

Director,  recruitment  division,  VISTA . 

Director,  rural  task  force,  CAP . 

Director,  selection  division,  VISTA _ 

Director,  State  related  centers  office,  Job  Corps 

Director,  training  division,  VISTA . . . 

Director,  urban  centers  program  division,  Job  Corns 

Economist . . . . . 

Education  specialist . Ill”””” . 

General  engineer.. _ _ 

Information  specialist _ . 

Inspector _ _ .1.””””" . . . 

Liaison  officer _ 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 


37,870 
18,935 
20, 245 
18, 935 
18, 935 
18, 935 
19,  690 
18, 935 
18,935 
190,005 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 


39, 238 
19, 619 
20, 975 
19,619 
19,619 
9, 619 
20, 975 
20,297 
20,297 
202, 970 


1 

14 

3 

1 


17,030 
230, 440 
52,230 
16, 460 


1  17, 600 

1  16, 460 

1  16, 460 


1  18, 170 


1  17,056 


1 

45 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


17,055 
770, 425 
158, 215 
34,110 
17,  055 

17,  055 

18,  825 
17,  645 
17,646 
34, 110 
18,825 
17,055 
17, 645 


1  16, 460 


1  18, 170 


1  16, 460 


2  32, 920 

2  32, 920 

1  16. 460 


3  62,800 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

7 

2 


17,055 
17,055 
17,055 
19, 415 
17,  055 
17,055 
17,  645 
17,  055 
17,055 
17,  055 
17,065 
17,  065 
102,330 
51, 165 
17,  645 
17,055 
124,695 
38,240 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 


39,238 
19, 619 
21,653 
19, 019 
19, 619 
19, 619 
21,653 
20,975 
20, 975 
202,970 


3 
40 
10 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 


52,345 
678, 125 
174, 680 
68, 220 
17,645 
17,645 
18,825 
18, 235 
18,  235 
35,  -290 
18,  825 
17,  045 
17,645 
17,  055 
17,  645 
17,645 
17,645 
19,415 

17,  055 
17, 645 

18,  235 
17, 645 
17,645 

17,  055 

17.645 

17. 645 
123,  615 

51,755 

18,  235 

17. 645 
127, 055 

38,830 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  economic  opportunity  program— Schedule  of  personnel  compensation  paid  from  funds  available  to  the 
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Grades  and  ranges — Continued 

GS-15.  $17,050  to  $22,305— Continued 

Logistics  specialist . . 

Medical  specialist . 

Personnel  specialist . . . 

Placement  specialist . . . . 

Program  analyst . 

Psychiatrist . . . . 

Program  manager . . . 

Programer . 

Property  and  supply  specialist.. . 

Public  information  specialist. . 

Sociologist . . . 

Statistician . 

Systems  analyst . . . . . 

Training  specialist . . . . . 

Visual  information  specialist . . . 

Writer . . . . 

G8-14.  $14,680  to  $19,252: 

Accountant . . 

Accounting  technician . 

Administrative  assistant . . . 

Administrative  officer . 

Attorney . . .  . . 

Budget  analyst . . . . . 

Auditor . . 

/  Classification  specialist . . . 

Community  relations  specialist . . . 

Contract  specialist . . . 

Education  specialist . . . 

Financial  manager... . 

Information  specialist . 

Inspector . . . 

General  engineer . . . . . 

Liaison  officer . . . . . 

Logistics  specialist . 

Management  analyst . . . 

Media  specialist . . . . 

M  edical  specialist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Morale  and  welfare  officer _ _ _ _ 

Personnel  specialist . 

Planning  officer . . . . . 

Procurement  specialist . . . 

Program  analyst . . . . 

Program  evaluation  analyst . . . 

Program  manager . . . 

Property  and  supply  specialist _ _ 

Psychologist . . . . . 

Public  information  specialist . 

Research  specialist . . 

Systems  analyst . . . . . 

Traffic  management  specialist . 

Training  specialist . 

GS-13.  $12,510  to  $16,245 _  ...  ...... 

GS-12.  $10,619  to  $13,931 _ _ _ 

US  11.  $8,961  to  $11,715 _ 

08-10.  $8,184  to  $10,704 _  .  . . 

GS-9.  $7,479  to  $9, 765 _ _ 

GS-8.  $6,869  to  $8,921 _ _ 

GS-7.  $6,269  to  $8,132 _ 

GS-6.  $6,702  to  $7,430 _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

GS-5.  $5,181  to  $6,720 _  _ 

GS-4.  $4,641  to  $6,045 _ _ 

GS-3.  $4,149  to  $5,409 _ _ ; . 

GS-2.  $3,814  to  $4,975 . . . . 

GS-1.  $3,507  to  $3,578  _ _ _ 


Total  permanent . . . . . . 

Pay  above  the  stated  annual  rate _ _ _ _ _ 

Lapses . . . . . . 

Positions  filled  by  military  personnel . . ... 

Net  savings  due  to  lower  pay  scales  for  part  of  year . 

Net  permanent  (average  number,  net  salary)... . 

Positions  other  than  permanent: 

Temporary  employment.... . 

Intermittent  employment . _ ;. . 

Special  personal  services  payments: 

Compensation  of  Job  Corps  enrollecs .  . . 

Compensat  ion  of  VISTA  volunteers . . 

Payments  to  other  agencies  for  reimbursable  details . . 

Other  personnel  compensation:  Overtime  and  holiday  pay. 


1965  actual 


Total  personnel  compensation. 


Number 


37 

1 


Total  salary 


$16, 460 
16, 400 
17,  030 
16, 460 
249,  ISO 


730,  220 
16,  460 


16,  460 


16,  460 
16,  460 


16,  620 


17 

1 

28 

1 

2 

10 


1 

1 

113 

125 

79 

2 

84 

13 

111 

51 

151 

116 

32 

9 

6 


1, 150 


-750 

-3 


397 


328, 360 
43, 490 
14, 170 
29,810 
14, 170 
14, 660 
42,510 
56, 080 
14, 170 


31,280 
45, 940 


14, 170 
28,  340 


14,  660 


245, 790 

14,170 
390, 760 
16,130 
28, 340 
145, 130 


14, 170 
14, 170 
1,377.675 
1,290, 209 
693,  149 
15,800 
618,  786 
91,728 
695, 045 
303, 086 
772, 932 
536, 107 
130, 878 
40,480 
16,925 


11,060,730 
$42, 167 
-7, 138, 455 
-40, 184 


3, 924, 248 

402, 496 
1, 608,  504 

1,091,400 
86,325 
722, 117 
313,027 


8, 148, 117 


1966  estimate 

1967  estimate 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

1 

$17,645 

1 

$18,235 

2 

34, 110 

2 

34,  700 

1 

18,235 

1 

18,235 

6 

85,275 

5 

87,  635 

16 

244,  670 

18 

319,380 

1 

17,  055 

1 

17,645 

75 

1,363,465 

75 

1, 387,  562 

1 

17,  055 

1 

17,645 

1 

17,  055 

1 

17,  645 

1 

17,  065 

2 

34,  700 

2 

34,110 

2 

35,  200 

3 

51, 165 

3 

62, 345 

1 

17,055 

1 

17,  645 

1 

17,  645 

1 

18,  235 

4 

68,220 

4 

70,680 

4 

62, 784 

4 

69,  736 

1 

14, 680 

1 

14, 680 

2 

29,360 

2 

30, 376 

18 

269, 320 

18 

264,  291 

3 

45, 564 

2 

29,  360 

3 

44,  548 

4 

60, 752 

3 

44,  548 

6 

96, 112 

1 

14,680 

1 

15,696 

1 

15, 696 

1 

16,  204 

4 

58,  720 

4 

60,  752 

7 

105, 300 

7 

108,348 

1 

.'4,680 

1 

15, 188 

1 

14,  680 

1 

15, 188 

8 

120,  488 

11 

184,  796 

6 

92,144 

6 

93,  668 

7 

102,  760 

7 

106,316 

1 

15, 188 

1 

15,696 

3 

45,  056 

3 

40,  680 

2 

29, 360 

2 

29,  360 

1 

14,680 

1 

15,696 

1 

14,  680 

1 

15, 188 

1 

15,  696 

1 

10,  204 

1 

14,680 

1 

15, 188 

1 

14, 680 

1 

15,188 

46 

691,  564 

43 

064,  768 

5 

73, 908 

7 

105,808 

93 

1,367,379 

81 

1,214,988 

8 

117, 440 

5 

76,  956 

10 

152, 896 

10 

152,896 

1 

14,680 

4 

58, 720 

5 

75,  432 

1 

15,188 

1 

15,696 

6 

88,  080 

8 

120,050 

226 

2,871,330 

230 

2,  960, 820 

225 

2, 426, 075 

255 

2,786,116 

150 

1, 365, 570 

190 

1,  746, 960 

4 

33,  296 

4 

34, 976 

1.50 

1,139,630 

170 

1,308,260 

20 

138,  520 

20 

139,  631 

200 

1,  272, 430 

225 

1,  449,  855 

94 

544,  436 

105 

615,712 

270 

1, 419,  390 

305 

1,623,  810 

210 

989,  274 

240 

1, 144,884 

60 

253, 140 

65 

278, 085 

20 

77, 570 

20 

78, 860 

2,160 

21,191,801 

2,350 

23,118,676 

$81,  678 

$88,  918 

-600 

-4, 869;  160 

-150 

-1,468,’ 800 

-249, 040 

1,650 

16, 155, 289 

2,200 

21, 738, 793 

250,  000 

135, 000 

1,  000,  000 

600  000 

21,  000,  000 

44  000  0O0 

4, 300,  000 

11,'  ooo;  000 

50,000 

600,  621 

700,  207 

43, 355, 910 

78, 174,  000 

Peace  Corps — Salaries  and  expenses 


1965  actual 

1966  estimate 

1967  estimate 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Grades  and  ranges: 

Special  positions  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  Bept.  22,  1961  (22  U.S.O. 
2506)  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-301): 

Director . . .  . . . . 

1 

$28. 500 

1 

$28, 500 

1 

$28,600 

Deputy  director . . . . 

1 

27.  000 

1 

27,000 

1 

27,000 

Associate  director  for  program  development  and  operations . 

1 

20,000 

1 

26,000 

1 

26,000 

Associate  director  for  volunteers . . . . . . . 

1 

26,000 

1 

26,000 

1 

26,  000 

No.  181 


26 


27024 
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October  20,  1966 


Grades  and  ranges — Continued  - 

Special  positions  established  by  the  director,  Peace  Corps: 

Associate  director - 

General  counsel . - . 

Stall  adviser  for  international  programs . 

Special  assistant  to  the  director . . 

Director,  operations  division - 

Director,  staff  division . . — . 

Development  officer - 

Deputy  director,  operations  division . . - 

Director,  personnel  division - 

International  relations  officer . . 

Selection  officer - - - 

Liaison  officer _ 

Management  officer - - - 

Planning  and  evaluation  officer - 

Program  officer - - — - 

Coordinator  for  Puerto  Rico . . . — 

General  schedule  positions: 

GS-17.  $22,217  to  $25,325:  Deputy  associate  director — 
GS-16.  $19, 619  to  $25,043: 

Director,  budget  and  finance - 

Director,  operations  division - - - 

GS-15.  $17,055  to  $22,365: 

Chief,  administrative  services  division . 

Accountant _ 

Auditor - 

Budget  officer _ 

Congressional  relations  officer - 


Liaison  officer - - - 

Planning  and  evaluation  officer _ _ _ _ 

Program  officer - — • - 

Psychologist _ _ - - - 

Development  officer _ 

Special  assistant  to  the  director - - - - - 

Staff  analyst - * - 

GS-14.  $14,680  to  $19,252: 

Deputy  chief,  administrative  services  division . . . - . 

Attorney  adviser - - 

Auditor - - - 

Budget  analyst - - - - - . . . 

Contract  specialist - - - 

Medical  officer _ - 

Accountant _ 

Development  offiefer _ 

International  relations  officer - - - 

Liaison - - - 

Management  analyst _ 

Personnel  officer _ 

Planning  and  evaluation  officer _ 

Psychologist _ _ _ _ _ 

Chief,  administration  services  division - - - . 

Field  assessment  officer _ — 

GS-13.  $12,510  to  $16, 425 . - 

GS-12.  $10,619  to  $13, 931 . - . . 

GS-11,  $8,961  to  $11, 715 . — . - . 

GS-10.  $8,184  to  $10,704 . . . - . - . . . 

GS-9.  $7,479  to  $9,765 . . - . 

GS-8.  $6,869  to  $8,921 . - . 

GS-7.  *6,269  to  $8,132. . 

GS-6.  $5,702  to  $7,430.. . 

GS-5.  $5,181  to  $6,720 . - . - . 

GS-4.  $4,641  to  $6,045. . 

GS-3.  $4,149  to  $5,409 . . 

GS-2.  $3,814  to  $4,975 . 

OS-1.  $3,507  to  $4,578- . . -'- . . . . 

Grades  established  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C, 
801-1158)  (as  amended  Public  Law  89-301): 

Foreign  service  reserve  officer: 

Class  1.  $23,465  to  $25,382 . 

Class  2.  $18,954  to  $22,902. . - 

Class  3.  $15,395  to  $18,599 . * . - . — . 

Class  4.  $12,510  to  $15,120 . 

Class  5.  $10,303  to  $12,451 - - 

Class  6.  $8,594  to  $10,364 . 

Class  7.  $7,262  to  $8,726 . . 

Class  8.  $6,269  to  $7,511 . 

Foreign  service  staff  officer: 

Class  1,  $15,395  to  $20,201 . . . 

Class  2,  $12,510  to  $16,425 . . . . . 

Class  3,  $10,303  to  $13,525. . 

Class  4,  $8,594  to  $11,249 . . . J— . 

Class  5,  $7,749  to  $10,125 . 

Class  6,  $6,998  to  $9,095 . . 

Class  7,  $6,428  to  $8,336 . . . 

Class  8,  $5,688  to  $7,416 . . 

Class  9,  $5,190  to  $6,729 . . 

Class  10,  $4,641  to  $6,0*15 . 

TTnenumerated  positions:  $3,507  to  $5,409- . . . . 

Ungraded  positions  at  annual  rates  equivalent  to  less  than  $14,680 _ 


Total  permanent _ _ 

Pay  above  stated  annual  rate _ 

Lapses _ _ _ _ 

Net  savings  due  to  lower  pay  scale  for  part  of  year 

Net  permanent  (average  number,  net  salary): 

United  States  and  possessions _ _ _ 

Foreign  countries: 

U.S.  rates... _ _ 

Local  rates.. . . . . . 


1965  actual 

1966  estimate 

1967  estimate 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

$94  500 

1 

24,  500 

94  500 

1 

21,445 

4 

80  980 

1 

18  935 

2 

37, 870 

3 

62, 590 

1 

$22,210 

1 

$22,210 

19  310 

J 

16, 4G0 

J 

18  240 

2 

29,  795 

2 

.  37,590 

2 

38,900 

2 

38,90 

31  280 

1 

17210 

14  170 

1 

21  445 

1 

20,  245 

19  590 

1 

20  450 

1 

18’  170 

1 

18,825 

1 

18,825 

1 

17,  600 

1 

18,  235 

1 

18,  235 

1 

17.600 

1 

18,  235 

1 

18,  235 

1 

16  460 

4 

72!  680 

2 

37,  650 

2 

37, 650 

3 

52, 230 

1 

17,  645 

1 

17,645 

3 

53  370 

1 

17  600 

3 

50  520 

2 

35;  200 

1 

21, 185 

i 

21, 185 

1 

15  150 

1 

14  170 

i 

14’,  170 

1 

15,188 

1 

15,188 

1 

14  660 

1 

16  130 

1 

16  130 

i 

14, 170 

1 

14,080 

1 

14,680 

6 

86  490 

i 

14, 660 

1 

15,188 

1 

15,188 

2 

28  830 

i 

14’,  660 

1 

15, 188 

1 

15, 188 

3 

42,510 

3 

44,040 

3 

44,040 

2 

31  280 

4 

5^  660 

2 

29,868 

2 

29, 868 

1 

16,  204 

1 

16,  204 

2 

29  810 

37 

456;  415 

10 

128,  578 

10 

128,  578 

40 

422,  425 

18 

200,704 

18 

200,704 

48 

422, 180 

11 

100, 715 

11 

100,  715 

1 

8  710 

87 

653;  855 

29 

232, 240 

29 

232, 340 

9 

06,  270 

8 

61,  787 

8 

61,787 

106 

680, 100 

65 

450, 142 

65 

450, 142 

68 

398, 620 

41 

253, 188 

41 

253, 188 

75 

401,  565 

63 

291,582 

63 

291,582 

73 

347,  490 

22 

112,054 

22 

112,054 

37 

159,  930 

9 

42,  087 

9 

42,087 

18 

71,  065 

4 

17,322 

4 

17,  322 

4 

13  655 

13 

306, 590 

22 

540,056 

23 

563,  521 

43 

854,  580 

60 

1. 191,  912 

65 

X,  286, 682 

37 

599,  775 

126 

2,  032,  741 

131 

2,  112,  920 

44 

566,  580 

71 

920,  813 

79 

1,  020, 893 

36 

379,  895 

61 

060,  652 

69 

743,  056 

35 

304,005 

75 

682,  610 

82 

742, 708 

48 

355,  750 

105 

796,  388 

117 

8.83,  532 

3 

19, 950 

36 

234, 137 

36 

234, 137 

1 

15, 375 

2 

37,726 

2 

37,726 

1 

12, 075 

1 

12,510 

1 

12,510 

1 

11.019 

1 

11.019 

1 

10,  069 

1 

10,  069 

4 

33,  490 

33 

267,  921 

34 

275, 070 

7 

51, 335 

5 

37,788 

6 

44,786 

13 

85, 995 

14 

97,1X16 

15 

103, 434 

10 

59, 340 

03 

399,  339 

64 

406,411 

11 

58,245 

56 

296, 472 

66 

296, 472 

8 

36,  890 

49 

240, 166 

49 

240, 166 

50 

206,  578 

50 

206,  578 

97 

200, 210 

65 

134, 160 

65 

134, 160 

1,095 

9,  472.  875 

1,190 

11,151,203 

1,240 

11,  706, 050 

36,  434 

42, 889 

45,  025 

36 

688, 663 

48 

95*1, 092 

52 

871, 675 

2,976 

106,000 

687 

5, 604, 234 

748 

6, 498, 000 

773 

6, 824,000 

257 

2, 926, 430 

304 

3, 450, 000 

351 

3, 924, 000 

115 

227,  006 

90 

186,  IKK) 

64 

132,  000 
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1965  actual 

1966  estimate 

1967  estimate 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Number 

Total  salary 

Positions  other  than  permanent: 

Temporary  employment:  United  States  and  possessions . 

$38, 781 

528, 082 

20, 847 
7,900 

9, 974,  829 
1,222,029 
370, 607 

$74,000 

847,000 

60,000 

12,000 

12, 896, 000 
1, 342, 000 
387,000 

$74, 000 

649,000 

.50,000 
12,  000 

14,  208, 000 
1, 616,  000 
383, 000 

Intermittent  employment: 

United  States  and  possessions. . . . .  . . 

Foreign  countries: 

U.S.  rate . . .  .  .  .  . . 

Local  rates _  _ 

Special  personal  service  payments: 

Volunteer  costs— readjustment  allowance. . . . . . . . 

Payments  to  other  agencies  for  rcinbursahle  details . . . 

Other  personnel  compensation:  Overtime  and  holiday  pay . . 

Total  personnel  compensat ion  .  . . . . 

. 

20, 980, 745 

* 

26, 741, 000 

27,  872,  000 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

I  would  only  add  this  comment.  It  is 
a  tragic  irony  that  we  have  a  program 
called  the  “War  on  Poverty"  that  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  an  agency  that  has  the 
highest  paid  administrators  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  Government  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
that  does  have  the  physicists  and  other 
highly  educated  gentlemen  with  profes¬ 
sional  degrees. 

It  is  an  irony,  when  we  are  trying  to 
cope  with  a  problem  such  as  this,  that 
our  colleagues  come  down  here  and  deftly 
defend  such  exorbitant  salaries.  But 
still  it  is  an  awkward  position  to  be  in 
for  them  when  they  talk  about  admin¬ 
istering  a  poverty  program  and  defend 
such  high  salaries  in  contrast  to  the 
HEW,  administering  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  intended  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
in  our  country,  involving  such  complex 
tasks  as  medical  research,  and  other 
highly  technical  programs  and  where  the 
ratio  there  is  one  supergrade  to  some¬ 
thing  like  396  employees.  We  are  talking 
about  in  the  OEO  of  one  supergrade  for 
every  42  or  43  employees.  If  they  were 
arguing  for  10  or  12  or  15  employees  in 
that  ratio,  then  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  in  the  well  and  others  who 
are  defending  this  might  have  a  little 
better  case. 

In  this  instance  we  are  talking  about 
salary  ratios  in  existing  agencies  that  are 
way,  way  below  what  the  OEO  has 
reached  in  terms  of  salaries. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  the  time  here 
nor  will  we  have  the  time  at  this  late 
hour  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  go 
into  all  the  details  of  this  conference 
report. 

Let  me  sum  it  up  with  one  thought. 
In  conference  we  predictably  did  virtu¬ 
ally  nothing  to  redirect  this  program  in 
a  meaningful  manner.  There  are  some 
improvements.  The  improvements  are 
primarily  peripheral  and  superficial  and 
designed  to  treat  symptoms  and  not  the 
causes  of  the  problems. 

I  say  to  you  this  bill  is  going  to  become 
law  and  it  is  going  to  produce  more  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  years  ahead  and  more  waste 
and  more  diversion  of  funds  away  from 
the  poor,  if  any  of  you  can  believe  it  is 
possible,  than  the  existing  law.  We  have 
not  only  failed  to  correct  many  of  the 
serious  defects  in  the  present  legislation, 
but  we  have  added  new  programs  and 
we  have  done  it  on  the  same  pattern  that 
caused  the  original  problems.  We  have 
added  new  programs  without  definition 
and  without  standards  with  large 


amounts  of  money  that  will  be  spent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgments  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  administrators  in  the  OEO. 

The  Congress  has  once  again  abdicated 
its  responsibility  to  set  up  these  programs 
with  proper  standards. 

To  give  you  two  illustrations  of  the  un¬ 
happy  situation  that  we  are  in  legisla¬ 
tively — many  of  us  have  been  urging  the 
transfer  of  adult  basic  education  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  was  one  of  the 
variety  of  transfers  that  we  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  Republican  amendments  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  substitute — our  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade. 

In  order  to  win  the  votes  to  transfer 
the  adult  basic  education  program  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  do  you  know 
what  we  had  to  do?  We  had  to  set  up 
another  adult  basic  education  program 
that  the  OEO  can  run  and  give  it  $7  mil¬ 
lion.  So  we  are  going  to  transfer  the  ex¬ 
isting  adult  basic  education  program 
into  the  Office  of  Education,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  a  new  one  that  the 
poverty  officials  can  administer. 

Here  we  go  again,  the  same  kind  of 
routine  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky,  who,  I  must  say, 
worked  very  hard  to  get  the  present 
adult  basic  education  program  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  compliment.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  personal  community  action 
program,  at  the  present  time  $315  mil¬ 
lion,  as  much  of  that  money  can  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  adult  basic  education  as  the 
Director  wants  to  speixd? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  When  we  came  to  the  question, 
and  we  talked  about  this  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  of  trying  to  put  in  a  prohibition,  as 
the  other  body  did,  against  any  money 
in  the  poverty  program  being  used  for 
adult  basic  education,  we  were  then 
dealing  in  an  ai-ea  where  many  programs 
might  ovei'lap  and  be  considered  at  least 
partially  adult  basic  education.  That 
situation  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  we  rejected  the  Senate  amendment 
that  barred  any  of  these  funds  being 
used  in  any  way  for  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  geixtleman  re¬ 
calls  that  he  served  on  the  subcomnxittee 
several  years  ago  when  we  were  uxxable 
to  get  an  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram  enacted,  back  in  1961,  1962,  and 
1963,  through  the  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  But  the  poverty  bill  was  in 


the  mai-kup  stage  befoi*e  we  decided  to 
put  the  adult  basic  education  program 
in  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  But 
our  basic  reason  for  trying  to  get  an 
Adult  Basic  Education  Act  was  to  create 
the  incexxtive  all  over  the  country  so  that 
the  States  would  come  forth  with  an 
adult  basic  education  program.  And  that 
was  the  truth. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  ad- 
ixiinistering  the  program  under  delegated 
authoi’ity,  and  the  transfer  here  will  not 
make  one  pai-ticle  of  difference.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  essentially  administering  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  will  make 
no  particle  of  difference,  because  we 
have  had  a  situation  where  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  top  people  have  had 
to  come  to  OEO  with  hat  in  hand  even  to 
get  funds  for  the  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  why  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  and  I  and  othei-s 
were  so  anxious  to  get  it  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education  and  let  them  have 
the  responsibility. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  also  agree 
with  me  that  in  the  conference  we  did 
discuss  and  make  clear  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  wanted  $7  million  of  this  money, 
that  he  indicated  was  available,  to  be 
used  for  adult  basic  education  in  OEO. 
This  gives  them  the  authority  to  continue 
adult  basic  education  courses  up  to  an 
amount  of  approximately  $7  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  but 
it  did  not  add  anything  or  take  anything 
away,  in  my  judgment,  because  the  Di¬ 
rector  still  had  the  authoi'ity  to  expend 
funds  for  adult  basic  education  under 
the  personal  community  action  funds. 
So  we  did  add  $7  million. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  true.  We  have 
written  a  commxmity  action  program 
that  in  effect  gives  the  Director  of  OEO 
authority  to  go  into  any  field  providing 
he  deems  it  will  help  to  eliminate  pov- 
ei-ty.  In  addition,  we  have  failed,  to 
write  specific  standards.  We  have  failed 
to  say,  “We  do  not  want  you  in  OEO  to 
set  up  parallel  and  overlapping  programs 
to  the  Office  of  Education  adult  basic 
education  program.”  They  can  go 
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ahead  and  set  up  their  own  programs 
parallel  to  the  existing  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  programs  administered  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  this  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  that  he  can  do  it, 
but  with  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  temper  of  the  conference 
was  that  they  were  setting  up  a  $7  mil¬ 
lion  authority  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  wanted  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  to  give  consideration  to  adult 
education  programs  that  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  come  under  the  type  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  have  under  HEW. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  whole  move  in 
that  conference  was  dictated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  had  put  $40  million  into 
elementary  education  for  basic  adult 
education,  and  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  take  $17  million  plus  we  had  set  up  out 
of  the  26  plus  5  and  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  this  $17  million  plus  $27 
million  already  allocated,  which  can  be 
recovered,  we  believe,  by  OEO,  thereby 
to  give  us  some  money  to  fund  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  Senate  insisted  on  but  did  not 
put  any  money  in  to  fund. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  I  would 
agree  that  the  House  was  enabled  in  the 
conference  to  do  what  the  House  refused 
to  do  on  the  House  floor,  transfer  adult 
basic  education  over  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  did  discuss  this  whole  problem 
of  how  much  money  could  be  transferred 
from  one  to  another. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  come 
up  with  a  conference  report  that  does 
not  eliminate  duplication.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  encourages  further  duplication 
in  this  field. 

The  prevailing  tenor,  throughout  our 
discussions  with  reference  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  keeps  coming 
back  to  references  that  they  are  the  only 
ones,  in  OEO,  who  seem  to  know  how  to 
run  programs  to  eliminate  poverty.  We 
have  reached  the  point  that  anybody  in 
an  existing  agency  who  may  have  been 
trying  to  fight  poverty  for  decades  is 
turned  aside  with  the  statement,  “No; 
those  programs  have  never  worked;  we 
have  to  have  a  completely  fresh  and  new 
approach  and  we  must  do  it  through  the 
OEO.” 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  have  one  final  illustration.  We  have 
set  up  in  this  bill,  section  113(a)  in  the 
conference  report,  page  5,  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  an  addition  to  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  for  so-called  on-the-job 
training. 

Once  again  there  is  great  irony.  This 
is  a  program  in  which  we  can  pay  for 
training  and  equipment  for  people  who 
are  on  the  job.  We  cannot  pay  any  of 
their  wages.  It  is  a  duplication  and  over¬ 
lap  of  the  present  on-the-job  training 


program  in  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Once  again  we  are 
going  to  give  the  poverty  office  authority 
to  run  a  parallel  or  overlapping  program 
when  we  have  an  existing,  on-going  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  wanted  to  incorporate  this 
program  it  should  have  been  done  as  an 
extension  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William 
D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  Members  of  the  House  showed  some 
considerable  interest  in  the  allegations 
that  poverty  workers  were  involved  in 
partisan  politics  during  the  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drive  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Oper¬ 
ation  REV-UP — that  is,  register  every 
voter — was  sponsored  by  many  citizen 
groups,  and  included  the  neighborhood 
council  people  working  under  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program. 

The  only  documented  case  was  the  one 
I  cited  on  the  floor — that  of  Mr.  Ben 
Simpson,  who  is  working  for  the  Taft 
committee. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Members  of  the 
House  might  also  be  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  what  has  transpired  since  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Turner,  district  representative  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  from 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Martin,  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Youth  executive  director  regard¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  case  of  Ben 
Simpson,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  de¬ 
veloper,  who  was  involved  in  political 
activity,  clearly  sets  forth  the  policy  of 
the  Citizens’  Committee  on  Youth  with 
respect  to  participation  in  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  by  staff  employees: 

The  Citizen’s  Committee  on  Youth, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  28,  1966. 
Re  disposition  of  case  of  Ben  Simpson,  NYC. 
job  developer,  involved  in  political 
activity. 

To:  Mr.  John  Turner,  District  Representa¬ 
tive  of  NYC. 

From:  Harry  T.  Martin,  CCY  executive 
director. 

CHRONOLOGY 

It  came  to  the  attention  of  the  CCY  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  on  the  evening  of  September 
26,  1966,  via  Congressman  Gilligan’s  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Office,  that  Ben  Simpson,  of  the 
NYC  staff  had  declared  himself  candidate 
Robert  Taft’s  campaign  chairman  and  was 
editing  a  newsletter  on  his  behalf.  An  item 
of  even  more  specific  concern  was  an  editorial 
that  Mr.  Simpson  had  written  (including  his 
picture)  which  belittled  the  work  (past  and 
present)  of  Congressman  Gilligan — Bob 
Taft’s  opponent — and  praising  the  alleged 
accomplishments  of  candidate  Taft. 

The  efforts  of  the  Executive  Director  to 
reach  Mr.  Simpson  that  evening  were  un¬ 
successful,  but  on  the  following  morning  an 
appointment  was  made  with  him  for  2:00 


P.M.  that  afternoon,  immediately  following 
a  CCY  executive  committee  meeting  which 
was  scheduled  for  11:15  A.M.  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Gilli¬ 
gan’s  office  had  sent  to  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  a  copy  of  the  aforementioned  newsletter 
and  editorial. 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Simpson  was  brought 
before  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decision  was  made  immediately: 

“That  Mr.  Simpson  immediately  desist 
from  all  political  participation  or  be  im¬ 
mediately  placed  on  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  without  pay.  Any  further  evidence 
of  political  activity  on  his  part  will  result 
in  immediate  dismissal”. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  approved 
the  enclosed  interim  policy  governing  out¬ 
side  staff  activities,  until  such  time  as  the 
CCY  Board  adopts  a  final  policy  on  political 
activity. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Director 
with  Mr.  Simpson  that  afternoon,  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  made  clear  to  him  and  he  elected 
to  desist  from  any  further  political  activity, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be 
summarily  dismissed  if  there  was  any  further 
evidence  of  such  activity. 

Still  to  be  decided,  is  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Simpson  should  be  required  to  make  a  public 
announcement  of  his  retirement  from  poli¬ 
tical  activity.  The  only  argument  against 
this  is  the  possibility  of  stirring  up  even 
more  political  controversy  than  is  already 
the  case.  In  any  case,  he  is  being  required 
to  sign  a  statement  that  he  understands  and 
will  abide  by  the  policy  position  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

I  trust  this  gives  a  clear  picture  of  what 
has  occurred.  It  certainly  has  forcibly 
pointed  up  to  us  the  need  for  sharper  defi¬ 
nition  of  policies  related  to  this  area  of  staff 
activity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harry  T.  Martin, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  following  letter  dated  July  12,  1966, 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  on  Youth,  as  well  as  the 
memorandum  dated  September  27,  1966, 
making  it  very  clear  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  staff  people  to  engage 
in  any  partisan  political  activity. 

July  12,  1966. 

To:  Executive  Committee. 

From:  Personnel  Committee. 

Subject :  Regulation  of  personnel  activities. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  unanimity  within 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  regarding  a  positive  stand  on  the 
matter  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
staff  personnel  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a 
positive  stand  on  the  part  of  pertinent  Fed¬ 
eral  Agencies  in  this  regard,  your  Personnel 
Committee  recommends  no  action  at  this 
time  on  this  controversial  matter. 

Instead  your  Personnel  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  adoption  by  the  Executive  Committee 
(Board  concurrence  should  be  unnecessary) 
of  the  following  policies  regarding  conduct 
of  Staff  Personnel,  whether  engaged  in  direct 
CCY  projects  or  projects  contracted  by  CCY 
with  Federal  Agencies: 

1.  Staff  personnel  is  subject  to  immediate 
termination  if  personal  activities  or  conduct 
should  be  such  as  to  lend  destruction  to  the 
traditional  and  desirable  public  image  of  the 
CCY  as  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  im¬ 
proved  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the  City  of 
Cincinnati,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  polit¬ 
ical  affiliation. 

2.  Staff  personnel  is  subject  to  Immediate 
termination  should  personal  activities  be 
such  as  to  detract  from  their  full  time  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  specific  position  responsibilities. 

3.  It  is  the  combined  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  Drector  of  the  CCY  and  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  to  identify  and  to  act  upon 
any  deviations  from  the  above-stated  policies. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Memorandum 

September  27,  1966. 

To:  Executive  directors  and  project  directors. 
From:  John  E.  Hansan,  executive  director, 
Community  Action  Commission. 

Subject:  Political  activity  of  staff  during 
working  hours. 

As  election  time  nears,  there  is  more  and 
more  excitement  generated  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  in  and  around  the  matter  of  political 
activity.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  as  a 
Director  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  your  contract  with  us  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  policies  for  staff  to 
engage  in  any  partisan  political  activity  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours  or  in  any  capacity  in  which 
they  are  identified  as  staff. 

If  you  have  knowledge  of  any  instances 
where  this  has  occurred,  I  would  appreciate 
having  a  personal  report  from  you  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  answer  critics  if  the 
matter  is  brought  out. 

While  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  each 
of  you  and  your  key  staff,  I  do  know  there 
are  times  that  things  happen  without  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Director.  For  this 
reason  I  am  asking  your  help  in  taking  extra 
precautions. 

The  War-On-Poverty  is  a  big  enough  fight 
without  our  having  to  use  valuable  time  and 
energy  answering  critics  who  are  continu¬ 
ously  searching  for  weak  points. 

I  am  attaching  a  revised  CAP  Memo  23-A 
(23-A  Superseded  CAP  Memo  No.  23).  I 
think  you  will  find  this  CAP  Memorandum 
much  more  acceptable.  Please  become  very 
familiar  with  it,  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you 
in  the  near  future  about  questions  you  may 
have  about  this  memo. 

This  would  indicate  quite  clearly  that 
the  activity  of  an  individual  engaged  in 
partisan  politics  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  Citizens’  Committee  on  Youth. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Patten!  . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  in  this  debate  of 
the  Job  Corps  at  Kilmer,  which  is  in  my 
district.  I  want  the  House  to  know,  that 
after  a  lot  of  soul  searching  and  activity 
by  advisory  groups  representing  the  fin¬ 
est  people  in  our  county,  it  is  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion,  after  watching  the  press 
and  watching  all  reports  and  talking  to 
the  mayors  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
that  our  people  want  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  to  stay  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
continue  our  efforts  in  what  is  really  a 
tough  job,  and  which  wall  continue  to 
have  many  problems,  for  the  sake  of  the 
several  thousand  young  men  at  the  Job 
Corps  Center. 

I  have  kept  tabs  on  this  center,  and 
have  kept  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
publicity,  the  articles,  and  the  editorials 
all  year  long.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  ever  expressed  myself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  conference 
report  passes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  report  to  this 
House  on  the  singularly  outstanding 
work  done  by  an  organization  known  as 
Youth  for  Service  during  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Hunter’s  Point  area  of 
San  Francisco.  I  believe  this  report  will 


be  of  particular  interest  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  because  Youth  for  Service  is  an 
agency  which  has  received  and  put  to 
work  funds  voted  by  the  House  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  should 
add  that  Youth  for  Service  also  is  an 
agency  of  the  local  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade. 

Youth  for  Service  is  interracial,  non¬ 
sectarian  and  nonpolitical.  The  core  of 
the  agency  is  the  streetworkers  who  are 
former  gang  members  and  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ghetto  as  ambassadors  of 
society.  They  work  daily  with  the  youth 
of  Hunter’s  Point  and  other  areas  of  our 
city  where  they  can  be  helpful — coun¬ 
seling,  helping  to  find  jobs,  or  just  treat¬ 
ing  a  boy  to  a  hamburger.  Youth  for 
Service  workers  never  carry  weapons, 
even  in  a  time  of  crisis.  They  may  often 
ask  youths  to  surrender  their  weapons, 
but  they  never  order  them  to  do  so.  The 
motto  is  “Ask  Me — Don’t  Tell  Me.” 

During  the  days  of  difficulty  at  Hunt¬ 
ers  Point  the  young  men  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  moved  into  the  neighborhood  in 
full  strength,  implementing  Operation 
Freeze  Baby — a  preplanned  operation 
for  times  of  crisis  which  calls  for  all 
YFS  workers  to  operate  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  keeping  in  close  personal  contact 
with  all  tension  areas.  A  command  post 
at  the  YFS  office  keeps  tally  sheets  on  all 
the  workers’  whereabouts  and  records 
up-to-the-minute  reports  on  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

During  the  Hunters  Point  crisis,  YFS 
set  up  an  auxiliary  headquarters  in  my 
own  neighborhood  office  at  1600  Oak¬ 
dale  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  area  of 
strife.  From  this  office,  staff  directors 
supervised  the  activity  of  staff  street 
workers,  street  work  interns  from  the 
youth  leadership  training  project,  and 
street  worker  aids  from  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  YFC  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  134 
peace  monitors — recognized  leaders 
among  young  men  of  Hunters  Point. 

Throughout  the  time  of  trouble,  these 
young  men  moved  through  the  streets  at 
great  risk  to  their  own  safety,  urging  the 
crowds  to  “keep  cool.”  They  assumed 
the  task  of  removing  little  children  from 
danger  areas.  They  organized  a  peace 
patrol  which  has  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  quelling  the  trouble.  At 
one  point,  through  a  mixup  in  commu¬ 
nication,  the  police  riot  squad  attacked 
the  group  with  sticks  and  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  my  office — their 
headquarters — until  the  problem  could 
be  straightened  out.  Then  they  went 
forth  again,  even  with  the  riot  squad 
shooting  over  peoples’  heads,  and  were 
able  to  move  many  people  up  the  hill 
and  out  of  the  immediate  riot  area.  As 
the  situation  grew  worse,  one  of  the  YFS 
peace  monitors  was  wounded.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  young  men  worked  continuously 
until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  when 
the  National  Guard  moved  into  the 
Hunters  Point  area.  In  addition,  groups 
of  YFS  workers  were  dispatched  into 
other  parts  of  the  city  where  trouble 
flared  up  and  they  assisted  greatly  in 
cooling  the  situation  before  it  got  out  of 
hand. 

The  third  day,  the  workers  moved 
through  Hunters  Point  again,  urging 
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people  to  “talk  the  peace  and  keep  your 
cool.”  Quiet  was  maintained. 

As  the  tension  lessened  in  succeeding 
days,  Youth  for  Service  continued  to 
work.  Their  peace  patrol  headquarters 
in  my  office  was  converted  into  a  job 
clinic  in  an  effort  to  help  the  young  men 
of  the  area  find  gainful  employment.  It 
has  been  generally  agreed  that  unem¬ 
ployment,  unusually  high  in  this  area, 
is  a  base  cause  of  the  outbreak  and  a 
communitywide  attempt  to  correct  the 
situation  is  developing.  Sponsors  of  the 
job  clinic  include  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Glide  Foundation,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Youth  for  Service — in  spite  of  the 
praise  received  from  all  segments  of  the 
community  for  their  work — has  by  no 
means  attempted  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  handled  the  problems  alone.  In 
fact,  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  matter 
at  my  request,  the  director  extended  con¬ 
gratulations  in  behalf  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  Mayor  John  Shelley,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House;  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Cahill,  and  other  city  officials 
and  civic  leaders  who  painstakingly  con¬ 
tributed  to  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  peace. 

Even  so,  San  Franciscans  who  followed 
news  of  the  trouble  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  and  in  the  newspapers  are  fully 
aware  of  the  outstanding  work  of  Orville 
Luster,  executive  director  of  Youth  for 
Service,  and  Percy  Pinkney,  director  of 
streetwork  for  the  organization.  They 
and  their  young  men  worked  day  and 
night,  for  and  beyond  the  line  of  duty, 
and  must  be  given  great  credit  for  con¬ 
taining  a  situation  which  would  have 
grown  much  worse  without  their  help. 

I  think  it  is  not  incidental  that  my  of¬ 
fice  was  never  attacked  and  suffered  no 
damage  during  the  time  it  was  being 
used  as  a  headquarters,  even  though 
vandalism  was  going  on  all  around  the 
neighborhood.  To  me,  this  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  respect  which  even 
those  involved  in  the  rioting  have  for 
this  fine  organization.  Youth  for  Service. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Luster  has  been 
a  dear  and  long-time  friend  of  mine. 
More  than  that,  I  am  proud  and  deeply 
grateful  for  the  service  he  and  his  young 
men  performed  for  our  city  and,  indeed, 
for  mankind.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  share  this  feel¬ 
ing  with  me. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2298) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  in 
the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966”. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other 
than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof)  there  is  here- 
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by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  the  sum  of — 

(1)  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 

(2)  $846,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  IX, 

(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  section 
402(b), 

(5)  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

(6)  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(7)  $31,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying 

out  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (other  than  part  C  thereof)  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $211,000,000 
is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part  A  thereof, 
$410,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out 
part  B  thereof,  and  $75,000,000  is  authorized 
for  carrying  out  part  D  thereof. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying  out 
title  II  of  such  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for 
carrying  out  section  205(d);  $36,500,000  is 
authorized  for  carrying  out  section  205(e); 
$8,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  sec¬ 
tion  206(b);  $352,000,000  is  authorized  for 
carrying  out  section  211— 1(a);  $22,000,000  is 
authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-1  (b) ; 
$61,000,000  1s  authorized  for  carrying  out 
section  211-2;  $7,000,000  is  authorized  for 
carrying  out  section  211—3;  $323,000,000  is 
authorized  for  carrying  out  programs  for 
which  authorizations  are  not  provided  in  the 
preceding  clauses  of  this  paragraph. 

TITLE  I - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

Job  Corps — Studies  to  be  property  of  United 
States 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  Provided,  That  such 

agreements  shall  provide  that  all  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or 
developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  camp 
or  training  center  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States.” 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  reduced  federal  ex¬ 
penditures”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“at  comparable  costs”. 

Job  Corps — High  school  equivalency 
certificates 

Sec.  102.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  Provided, 
That  such  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities 
for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  education 
or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  high  school;” 

Job  Corps — Number  of  women  in  the  Corps 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  on  or 
before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in 
residence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job 
Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  cen¬ 
ters  is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.” 
Job  Corps — Maximum  capacity  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  his  part  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  en¬ 
rollees  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 


Job  Corps — Maximum  permissible  cost  per 
enrollee  in  centers 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  104)  the  following: 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and 
centers.” 

Job  Corps — Community  activity 
Sec.  106.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  105)  the  following: 

"(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding 
Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a 
friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  enrollees 
into  community  life.” 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  assignment 
Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  106)  the  following: 

“(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job 
Corps  camp  or  center  in  the  region  in  which 
an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate 
camp  or  center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  such 
enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or 
center.  If  no  such  vacancy  exists,  the  en¬ 
rollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center  offering  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such 
enrollee.” 

Job  Corps — Follow-up  information 
Sec.  108.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub¬ 
section  added  by  section  107)  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(j)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  assure  that  each  enrollee 
who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in 
the  Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and 
eighteen  months  after  such  completed  en¬ 
rollment  the  following  information: 

“(1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  en¬ 
rollee; 

“(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such 
enrollee  in  his  current  job  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any, 
immediately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 
(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary 
for  an  effective  follow-up.” 

Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees’  Compensation  Act 
Sec.  109.  Section  106(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “$150,  except 
that  with  respect  to  compensation  for  dis¬ 
ability  accruing  after  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be”. 

Job  Corps — Standards  of  conduct 
Sec.  110.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“Standards  of  conduct 
“Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps 
and  centers,  standards  of  conduct  and  de¬ 
portment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  com¬ 
mitted  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the 
Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be 
made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the 
particular  Job  Corps  camp  or  center,  will 
jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish 
the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 


“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps  con¬ 
servation  camps  and  training  centers,  the  in¬ 
dividual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex¬ 
peditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  au¬ 
thority,  as  provided  under  regulation  set  by 
the  Director. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
.under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub¬ 
ject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regular 
supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conform  with 
the  appropriate  parole  and  probationary  re¬ 
quirements  in  such  State.” 

Job  Corps — Experimental  and  demonstration 
projects 

Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Experimental  and  demonstration  projects 

“Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  (of  which  not  to  exceed  four  may 
involve  the  construction  of  new  camps  or 
centers)  providing  youth  employment  and 
training  on  a  combined  residential  and  noil- 
residential  basis.  Such  projects  may  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  resources  or  authority  under 
both  this  part  and  part  B  of  this  title,  pur¬ 
suant  to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  where  funds  under  part  B  of  this  title 
are  so  used,  and  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which 
he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a  de¬ 
termination  and  demonstration  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Director 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  actions  taken  and  progress  made 
under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1, 
1968.” 

Work  training  programs — Revision  of  the 
program 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of 
Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in- 
come  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend¬ 
ance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  in¬ 
dividuals  useful  work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  En¬ 
rollment  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  aged 
sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  whether  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from  such 
a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 
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"Financial  assistance 
“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  submitted  under  section  112  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  enrollees  will  be  employed  either  (A) 
on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or 
projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  sponsored 
by  private  organizations; 

“(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  proj¬ 
ects  involving  political  parties,  or  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

“(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

“(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work,  training  or  education  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re¬ 
gion,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training 
projects  with  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  rea¬ 
sonable  training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to 
enrollees  for  services  performed. 

“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential  and  high  poten¬ 
tial  for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “Participation”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “Enrollment”  and  by  striking 
out  “who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have 
not  attained  age  twenty-two,". 

(c)  Section  114(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “nonprofit”. 

(d)  Section  115  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “paid  for  the  period  ending 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act”  and  by  striking  out  “and  such 
assistance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,”. 

Special  impact  programs 
Sec.  113.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  “TITLE  I — 
WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS”;  and 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  new  part  im¬ 
mediately  following  part  C : 

“PART  D - SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

"Establishment  of  programs 
“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  establish  special  programs  which  (1)  are 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  existing  in  particular  communities  and 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
within  those  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  espe¬ 
cially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  per¬ 
sons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 
have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting 
tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  un¬ 
employment,  and  rising  community  tensions; 
and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are 
part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coor¬ 
dinate  effectively  all  relevant  programs  of 
social  development. 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  private  organizations,  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the 
work  training  and  employment  opportuni¬ 


ties  created  under  these  special  programs 
are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  or  neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the 
activities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the 
communities  and  neighborhoods  described 
in  subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  include  youths 
aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty 
level  as  established  for  the  programs  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e). 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  cri¬ 
teria,  and  impose  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that 
no  program  assistance  under  this  part  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  and  to  assure  that  the  rates  of  pay 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be 
appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
employee. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  establish  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  coordination  with  community  action 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

"Federal  share  of  program  costs 

“Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program,  including  costs  of  administration, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such 
determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services:  Provided, 
That  where  capital  investment  is  required 
under  a  contract  with  a  private  organiza¬ 
tion  (other  than  a  nonprofit  organization), 
the  Federal  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  such  capital  investment 
and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  de¬ 
fined  above.” 

Title  l  programs — Duration;  limitation  on 
use  of  funds 

Sec.  114.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“PART  E - DURATION  OP  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  141.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  for  which  he  is  responsible  under 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  author¬ 
ize  by  law.” 

TITLE  Et - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  H  OF  THE  ACT 

Community  action — Definition  of  "com¬ 
munity" 

Sec.  201.  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  “in  an  attack  on  pov¬ 
erty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  by  striking  out  “in 
an  attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area 
(irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  sub¬ 
divisions)  which  is  sufficiently  homogeneous 
in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  under  this  part;” 

Community  action — Criteria  for  approval 
programs 

Sec.  202.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  of  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria 
shall  include  requirements  to  assure  (1)  that 
each  agency  responsible  for  a  community 
action  program  is  qualified  to  administer 
such  program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a  manner  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size 
and  complexity  of  such  program  and  the 


number  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area 
served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and 
regular  or  periodic  audits  and  that  the  re¬ 
sults  or  findings  of  such  evaluations  and  au¬ 
dits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as 
by  the  Director  in  connection  with  proposals 
or  applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion,  or 
modification  of  any  such  program;  (3)  that 
each  such  agency  maintains  records  and  in¬ 
ternal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  docu¬ 
ment  compliance  with  all  legal  requirements 
and  that  all  records  bearing  exclusively  on 
grants  made  under  this  part  are  available 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that 
each  such  program  is  carried  on  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  standards  and  policies,  including 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  officers  and 
employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a 
manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  such  program  with  any  partisan 
political  activity  or  any  actively  designed  to 
further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office;  and  (5)  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  each  such  agency  are  selected,  em¬ 
ployed,  promoted,  and  compensated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him 
as  promoting  efficiency  and  the  effective  use 
of  funds.” 

Community  action — Representatives  of  the 
poor 

Sec.  203.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

“(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve, 
or  continue  to  fund  after  March  1,  1967,  a 
community  action  program  which  is  con¬ 
ducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
board  which  contains  representatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  geographical  areas  in  the  community 
unless  such  representatives  are  required  to 
live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  March  1,  1967,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  on 
which  representatives  of  the  poor  do  not 
comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

“(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall 
be  selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  of  poverty,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the 
area  who  are  poor. 

“(4)  In  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall 
be  made  for  selection  of  representatives  of 
such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neigh¬ 
borhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  partic¬ 
ipate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  require  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  representative  groups  of  the 
poor  including  but  not  limited  to  minority 
groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population, 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  on  their  community  action  agency 
policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation  on  such  board.” 

Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 

Sec.  204.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  “State”  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  appropriate  data)”,  (2)  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears 
in  such  paragraph  the  following  “(as  so  de¬ 
termined)  ”,  (3)  by  inserting  after  “State” 
the  second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  “(as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  appropriate  data)  ”,  and  (4)  by 
inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following  “(as 
so  determined) 
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Community  action — Salary  limits 

Sec.  205.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  Director  shall 
require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000 
per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess  shall  not 
be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  determining  whether  section  208(a) 
has  been  complied  with.” 

Community  action — Adult  work  training 
and  employment  programs 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  immediately 
following  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work 
training  and  employment  programs  for  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  involving 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic  or  cultural  condition  of  the 
community  or  area  served  in  fields  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and 
public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (1)  as¬ 
sist  in  developing  entry  level  employment 
opportunities,  (2)  provide  maximum  pros¬ 
pects  for  advancement  and  continued  em¬ 
ployment  without  Federal  assistance,  and 
(3)  be  combined  with  necessary  education¬ 
al,  training,  counseling,  and  transportation 
assistance,  and  such  other  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  be  needed.  Such  work  expe¬ 
rience  shall  be  combined,  where  needed,  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  basic  literary  and  occupational  training. 
Such  program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under 
this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Community  action — Use  of  public  facilities 

Sec.  207.  Section  205(f)  of  the  Act  (as 
so  redesignated  by  section  206)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “and  to  programs 
which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  schools,  community  centers,  settle¬ 
ment  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose”. 

Community  action — Funding  independent 

programs;  membership  in  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations 

Sec.  208.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this 
part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part 
(other  than  those  available  for  carrying  out 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
sections  206(b),  211-1 (a),  211-1 (b),  211-2 
and  211-3)  at  least  5  per  centum  wrill  be 
used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded 
community  action  programs  (other  than 
programs  described  in  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b), 
211-1  (a) ,  211-1  (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  which 
are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which 
there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a 
community  action  program  for  which  an 
overall  community  action  agency  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and 
coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty 
programs  and  provides  for  the  involvement 
and  participation  of  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies.  In  addition  the  Director 
may  use  an  additional  5  per  centum  of  such 
funds  for  carrying  out  such  programs.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  program  will 
be  deemed  to  be  independently  funded  if 


the  grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and  is 
funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which  are 
of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have 
broad  comprehensive  community  representa¬ 
tion  on  its  policymaking  board,  whether  or 
not  the  grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  com¬ 
ponent  programs. 

“(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  independently  funded 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  in  predominantly  rural  areas 
in  accordance  with  sections  210  and  617, 
where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not 
feasible,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

“(i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature 
and  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  on  this 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  independently  funded,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
such  projects. 

“(j)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  an  executive 
officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  any  organization  (other  than  a  religious 
organization)  with  which  the  Director  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  a  community  action  program  or 
a  component  program  thereof.” 

Community  action — Fiscal  responsibility  and 
accounting 

Sec.  209.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
subsections  added  by  section  208)  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combi¬ 
nation  thereof,  under  this  section  unless  the 
grantee  organization  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  either — 

“(1)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate 
public  financial  officer  of  the  community  or 
of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain  the 
accounts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  such 
officer  accepts  responsibility  for  providing 
financial  services  adequate  to  insure  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  an  account¬ 
ing  system  by  such  agency  and  its  delegate 
agencies,  with  internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  the  assets  of  such  agencies,  check 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  accounting 
data,  promote  operational  efficiency  and  en¬ 
courage  adherence  to  prescribed  management 
policies;  or 

“(2)  an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant  or  a  duly  licensed  public  ac¬ 
countant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  estab¬ 
lished  such  an  accounting  system.” 

“(1)  (1)  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  within 
3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant 
or  contract  with  any  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under 
this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  grantee  organization's  and  its 
delegate  agencies’  accounting  systems  and 
internal  controls. 

“(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of 
such  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  of  the  grantee  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  forth  in  subsections  (k)  (1)  and  (k) 
(2).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  grantee  organization  of  his  de¬ 
termination  and  he  shall  consider  whether 
suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

“(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any 
grant  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)(2), 
the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of 
suspension  in  which  to  establish,  with  the 
advice  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au¬ 
ditors,  the  procedures  prescribed  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed 
within  this  period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this 
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period,  the  Director  is  still  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  accounting  system  meets 
the  required  standards  he  shall  terminate 
the  contract  or  grant. 

“(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required 
to  insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  maintain 
the  standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tions  205(k)  (1)  and  (2)  during  the  period 
of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this  section.” 
Community  action — Payment  of  allowances 
for  attendance  at  meetings 
Sec.  210.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
subsections  inserted  by  section  209)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(n)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  al¬ 
lowance  per  meeting  for  attendance  at  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  board  meetings  or 
neighborhood  community  action  council  or 
committee  meetings  and  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  such  meetings  to  members  of  such 
boards,  councils,  or  committees  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served  in  order  to  insure  and  encourage  their 
maximum  feasible  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
community  action  programs:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  no  such  payments  shall  be  made 
for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings 
in  a  month,  or  to  any  person  who  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
a  community  action  agency,  or  of  a  State  or 
local  governmental  agency.” 

Community  action — Family  planning  services 
Sec.  211.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
subsection  added  by  section  210)  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(o)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  planning  the  Director  shall 
assure  that  family  planning  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dissemination  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  information  and  medical  assistance  and 
supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  part  which  have  been 
established  by  the  community  action  agency 
and  who  desire  such  information,  assistance, 
or  supplies. 

“(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  un¬ 
less  it  contains  and  is  supported  by  reason¬ 
able  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  appli¬ 
cant  will  establish  and  follow  procedures  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision  or  sup¬ 
plies  which  such  individual  states  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

“(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  under  this  Act.” 

Community  action— Technical  assistance, 
training,  and  emergency  loans 
Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Technical  assistance,  training,  and 
emergency  loans 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants 
or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  developing,  conduct¬ 
ing.  and  administering  community  action 
programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct, 
or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide 
services  or  other  assistance  in  connection 
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with  such  programs  or  otherwise  pertaining 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this 
section,  or  sections  204,  205,  or  209(b) ,  make 
special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grant¬ 
ee  to  assist  and  advise  in  the  performance 
of  functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  be  employed  for,  or  at 
any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such  as¬ 
signments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assign¬ 
ment  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
in  the  case  of  any  grantee. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  small  loans 
to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet 
immediate  and  urgent  family  needs.  The 
total  outstanding  balance  of  loans  made  to 
an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $300.  Loans  under  this 
subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe.” 
Community  action — Research  and  demon¬ 
strations 

Sec.  213.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  training,”,  by  striking  out 
“15  per  centum”  and  inserting  “5  per 
centum”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  after  January  1, 
1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  set¬ 
ting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
under  this  section  and  setting  forth  priori¬ 
ties  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to 
the  extent  it  contemplates  activities  or  pro¬ 
grams  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or 
contracts  that  might  be  made  by  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  having  demonstration  and  re¬ 
search  responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Director  only  after  consultation  with 
such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  608,  or  as  a  separate  and  simultane¬ 
ous  report,  a  description  of  the  principal  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  activities  under¬ 
taken  during  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part, 
a  statement  indicating  the  relation  of  such 
activities  to  the  plan  and  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to 
each  such  category,  describing  the  results  or 
findings  of  such  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period, 
and  to  the  extent  possible  the  manner,  in 
which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of 
such  activities  will  or  are  expected  to  be 
realized.  The  Director  shall  require  that  all 
applications  or  proposals  for  research  or 
demonstrations  shall  be  filed  simultaneously 
in  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require 
such  offices  to  review  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  filing.” 

Community  action — Limitations  on 
assistance 

Sec.  214.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967”,  and 
by  striking  out  “50  per  centum”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “80  per  centum”. 

Community  action — Headstart  and  legal 
services  programs 

Sec.  215.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  211  the  following  new 
section : 

“Headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

“Sec.  211-1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections 
204  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sec¬ 
tions  which  assist  young  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  and  which  Include  (1)  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  comprehensive  health,  nutri¬ 


tional,  social,  educational,  and  mental  health 
services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such 
children  to  attain  their  greatest  potential, 
(2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of 
such  children  and  the  effective  use  of  their 
services,  and  (3)  such  other  training,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  evaluation,  and  follow- 
through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

“(b)  In  carrying  ou£  sections  204  and  205, 
the  Director  shall  carry  out  programs  eligible 
for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  representation 
to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together 
with  legal  research  and  information  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof, 
to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among  persons 
living  in  poverty:  Provided,  That  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  proposed  program  of  legal 
advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed 
program  and  to  submit  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  before  such  program 
is  approved  or  funded.” 

Health  services 

Sec.  216.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Comprehensive  health  services  programs 

“Sec.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  health  services  programs  focused 
upon  the  needs  of  persons  residing  in  urban 
or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health 
services.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed— 

“(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  utilization  of  existing  agencies  and 
resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited 
to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  facilities 
and  rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection 
therewith;  and 

“(2  )to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  wherever  possible  are  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing,  employment,  educa¬ 
tion,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by 
the  families  and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps,  or  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  un¬ 
der  competent  professional  supervision  and 
that  existing  agencies  providing  services  re¬ 
lated  to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all 
assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in 
such  program  and  for  the  necessary  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  services. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addic¬ 
tion  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad¬ 
dicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  train¬ 
ing,  and  job  placement  of  narcotic  addicts. 

“(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  under 
section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  statement 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  section  and  all  other  pro¬ 


visions  of  this  Act  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health 
services.  The  Director  shall  also  provide  for 
studies  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
health  problems  particularly  significant  to 
low-income  persons. 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or 
contract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  including  their  relationship  to 
and  impact  on  the  adequacy  and  availability 
of  all  relevant  programs  and  services  for 
meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such 
studies,  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  care  to  offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.” 

Adult  basic  education 
Sec.  217.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  section 
added  by  section  216)  the  following  new 
section: 

“Special  projects  on  adult  basic  education 
“Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  in  the 
field  of  adult  basic  education  for  low-income 
individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose 
lack  of  basic  educational  skills  constitutes  a 
substantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with 
their  real  ability.  Such  projects  shall— 

“(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  meth¬ 
ods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs  which 
the  Director  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  effective  programs  under  this  title, 
“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  which  the  Director  determines  are  so 
coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have 
unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  low-income  individuals  with  basic  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies,  or 

“(3)  show  promise  of  enabling  persons 
receiving  welfare  payments  or  other  forms 
of  public  assistance  to  obtain  employment 
which  will  permit  discontinuance  of  such 
assistance.” 

Title  II  programs — Duration 
Sec.  218.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“PART  D - DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  III - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE  ACT 

Rural  areas — Loan  authority  and  indemnity 
payments 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time”. 

(b)  Section  305(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)”  immediately  after 

“Provided,  That”;  and  , 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  “and  (2)  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members 
of  an  Indian  tribe  (including  any  tribe  with 
whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities, 
or  in  manufacturing  products,  on  an  Indian 
reservation  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case 
of  tribes  with  whom  the  special  Federal  rela-' 
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tionship  with  Indians  has  been  terminated) 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  orga¬ 
nization  within  the  purview  of  this  clause”. 

(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘'June  30,  1966”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1967”. 

TITLE  III  PROGRAMS - DURATION 

Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  C — Duration  of  program 

“Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IV - AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “Director” 
where  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  here¬ 
by  redesignated  section  402(a)  and  there  is 
added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof, 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to 
enable  such  agencies  to  provide  screening, 
counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar 
assistance  with  respect  to  persons  or  small 
business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a). 
Financial  assistance  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
208  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  403.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Duration  of  program 

"Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  405.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(a)”  after  "Sec.  402.”  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director  by 
section  602  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  406.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  these  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Amendments  of  1966,  are  respectively  re¬ 
numbered  as  sections  403,  404,  and  405  of 
the  Act. 

Sec.  407.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  IV”  where  it  appears 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  thereof. 

TITLE  V - REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"Statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family 
income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and 
other  needy  persons)  who  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  or  their  families. 

"Transfer  of  funds 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  E 
of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Director  is  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable 
him  (1)  to  make  payments  under  section 
1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  experi¬ 
mental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education, 
day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive 
services  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2) 
to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  such 
part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist 
families  and  individuals  insofar  as  they  are 
otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  or  social  services  through  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“Limitations  on  work  experience  and 
training  programs 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experience 
and  training  programs  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  programs 
to  the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely 
from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  shall  be  so  designed  that  participa¬ 
tion  of  individuals  in  such  programs  will  not 
ordinarily  exceed  36  months,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shsdl  prevent  the 
provision  of  necessary  and  appropriate  fol¬ 
low-up  services  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
an  individual  has  completed  work  experience 
and  training. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  12 y2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  state.  In  the 
case  of  any  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  not 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects 
or  activities  referred  to  in  section  502  may 
be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such 
determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

“Duration  of  programs 

“Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Conrgess  may  authorize  by 
law. 

“Transition 

“Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  work  experience  and  training 
programs  authorized  by  section  261(a)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  part  E  of  title  n  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  com¬ 
mencing  July  1,  1967.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  provide  such  work  experience  and  training 
programs  through  June  30,  1967,  and  may 
also  continue  to  completion  those  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  programs  commenced 
prior  to  that  date,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
programs  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1968. 
After  June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  shall 
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include  provisions  for  joint  evaluation  and 
approval  of  the  training  and  work  experience 
aspect  of  each  project  or  program,  may  also — 

“  ( 1 )  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  renew  existing  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams,  or  develop  and  provide  new  projects 
or  programs,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 
and 

“(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  develop  and  provide  other  work 
experience  and  training  programs  pursuant 
to  such  part  E,  with  respect  to  such  projects 
or  parts  of  projects  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after  being  given 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Before  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  part  E  of  title  II  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
available  under  the  manpower  development 
and  utilization  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  may  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  testing,  counseling,  job 
referral  and  follow-up  services  required  to 
assist  participants  in  securing  and  obtain¬ 
ing  employment,  training  opportunities, 
either  on  or  off  the  job,  available  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  relocation  assistance  to  involun¬ 
tarily  unemployed  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  prescribed  in  section  104 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  shall  compensate  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  for  the  reasonable  costs  thereof 
either  by  advance  or  reimbursement.” 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ACT 

Elderly  poor 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three”  in  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four”. 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies,  including  consultations 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  to  develop  programs 
providing  employment  opportunities,  public 
service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the 
elderly  poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  programs 
requiring  additional  authority  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.” 

Liaison  between  agencies 

Sec.  602.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agen¬ 
cies  at  all  operating  levels,  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  furnishing  of  complete  operational 
information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  information  by  such  Office 
to  such  other  agencies”. 

Elimination  of  special  printing  authority  of 
Director 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  (m)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  law  and  regulation;  and 

“(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  build¬ 
ings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Director  shall  not 
utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this  sub- 
paragraph  (2)  — 

“(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
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which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which,  it  is 
needed,  and 

"(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration)  of  his  intention 
to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service, 
or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  au¬ 
thority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of 
such  authority;  and”. 

Administration — Political  activities 

Sec.  604.  Section  603  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

“ Political  activities 

“Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  any 
overall  community  action  agency  which 
assumes  responsibility  for  planning,  devel¬ 
oping,  and  coordinating  communitywide 
antipoverty  programs  and  receives  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of 
such  title  any  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

“(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to 
insure  that  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  serv¬ 
ices,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting 
in  the  identification  of  such  program  with, 
any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office.” 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

Sec.  605.  Section  605  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

“National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Council),  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-one  members  appointed, 
for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  President. 
Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of 
endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  such  members.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

“(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act;  and 

“(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the 
operation  of  programs  under  this  Act  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the 
improvement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  (C) 
the  coordination  of  such  programs  with 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist 
low  income  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such 
proposals  for  changes  in  this  Act  as  the 
Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 


with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  together  with  his  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.” 

Administration — Comparability  of  wages 

Sec.  606.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

“Comparability  of  wages 

“Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or 
part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compen¬ 
sated  as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  not 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in 
excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation 
paid  in  the  area  where  the  program  is  carried 
out  to  persons  providing  substantially  com¬ 
parable  services,  or  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  of  compensation  paid  to  persons  provid¬ 
ing  substantially  comparable  services  in  the 
area  of  the  person’s  immediately  preceding 
employment,  whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  offi¬ 
cers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were  receiv¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  year,  together  with  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such 
person  and  the  amount  of  such  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  from  funds  advanced  or  granted 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant,  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  made  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  adequate  provisions  to  assure  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  information  required  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence. 

“(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  ex¬ 
ceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid  pursuant 
to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  author¬ 
ized  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of 
title  II  (except  a  person  compensated  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  602)  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  em¬ 
ployment,  but  the  Director  may  grant  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining 
salary  in  preceding  employment  for  one  regu¬ 
larly  employed  for  a  period  of  less  than  12 
months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted 
to  an  annual  basis.” 

Coordination  of  programs  within  executive 
branch 

Sec.  607.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  concerned,  acting  through  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  programs  and  activities 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
employability. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  (which  may  include  arrangements 
for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (c) ;  and 

"(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Corn- 
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merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  training 
program,  such  employment  information  as 
will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals 
being  trained.” 

Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 
Sec.  608.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec,  613.”  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of 
Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement.  The  Director  is 
further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of 
this  Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  es¬ 
tablish  information  service  centers  for  the 
collection,  correlation,  and  distribution  of 
information  required  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropri¬ 
ate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  such 
programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  in¬ 
formation,  including  administrative  rules, 
regulations  and  guidelines,  Required  by  such 
agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

Title  VI  programs — Duration 

Sec.  609.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“ Duration  of  program 
“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  bv 
law.” 

Coordination — Transfers  of  funds 
Sec.  610.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  “this  Act,”  the  following: 
“or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for 
any  such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title 

X).”. 

Additional  super  grades 
Sec.  611.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  617  the  following 
new  section: 

“Limitation  on  additional  super  grades 
“Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above 
those  authorized  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  categories  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5, 
United  States  Code  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  field  offices.” 

Administrative  expenses 
Sec.  612.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  618  the  following 
new  section: 

“Limitation  on  Federal  administrative 
expenses 

“Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  including  the  compensation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  that  year:  Provided,  however. 
That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions, 
and  payments  to  individuals,  other  than 
Federal  employees  shall  not  be  counted  as 
an  administrative  expense.” 

Private  enterprise  participation 
Sec.  614.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  619  (added  by  sec¬ 
tion  612)  the  following  new  section: 
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"Private  enterprise  participation 

"Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of 
any  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to 
which  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in 
this  Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate  to 
insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  are  employed  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  in  the  programs  described  in  this  Act. 
The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads 
shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describing 
the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made 
under  this  section.” 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  in  all  such  efforts  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  VII - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

VII  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  XVI”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “XVI,  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  other¬ 
wise  entitled  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  any  period  before  October 
1,  1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  resulting  from  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) . 

TITLE  VIII - REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 

TO  VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VIII - VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 

AMERICA 

•  " Statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  people 
of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  cen¬ 
ters;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a 
commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their 
home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

" Authority  to  establish  VISTA  program 

"Sec  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and  — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In¬ 
dians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental 
health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with 
programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported, 
or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (Including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately 
recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers 
living  among  the  persons  or  groups  served 
by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 


signed)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but 
volunteers  shall  not  be  so  referred  or  as¬ 
signed  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor 
shall  programs  under  section  805  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  Governor. 

“Volunteer  support 

"Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers 
assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  (or,  in 
the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month),  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation  (including  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health 
and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  affirmation;  but  except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  such  volun¬ 
teers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
802(a)  (2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of 
the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  computation  described  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III, 
chapter  73  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Special  programs  and  projects 

“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer 
services,  including  services  of  low- income 
persons,  or  to  make  opportunities  for  volun¬ 
teer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to 
qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to  make 
long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  such 
experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in 
the  public  interest.  Individuals  who  serve 
or  receive  training  in  such  programs  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits; 
except  that  such  individuals  who  receive 
their  principal  support  or  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly 
from  the  Director  or  his  agent  for  payment 
shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Not 
to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  stuns  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropria¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
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may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

" Duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  IX - TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  section  110 
a  heading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 

" Youth  Conservation  Corps” 

(b)  Title  n  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  section  219  of  part  C  as  section 
219-1. 

(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  section”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 

(d)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment”, 

TITLE  X - AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVELOP¬ 

MENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  201:  "Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be 
pursued  concurrently  or  sequentially,  under 
this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would 
be  accomplished  thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (h) , 
the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual  who 
has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such 
individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance 
as  provided  in  section  203(a)  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  such  payments  by  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tences  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  payment  (including  al¬ 
lowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four- 
calendar-quarter  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  provision  under  this  subsection  limiting 
the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  train¬ 
ing  allowances.” 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  part  D  of  title  n: 

"PART  E - WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under 
this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family 
and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training 
in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure 
and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  partici¬ 
pants  pursuant  to  procedures  and  criteria 
jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

"(2)  Include  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family  and  day  care, 
counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant 
to  section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 
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"(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  ap¬ 
propriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary- 
work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work 
or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  skills; 

“(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training 
either  on  or  off  the  Job  (including  classroom 
instruction  where  needed  through  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare) ,  to  assist  partici¬ 
pants  to  develop  their  occupational  poten¬ 
tial,  improve  their  occupational  level  and 
secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  with  employers,  labor  organizations, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  for 
development  where  needed  of  additional  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  participants,  for 
job  referral  and  follow-up  services  required 
to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  retain¬ 
ing  employment  and  securing  possibilities 
for  advancement;  and 

“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  crite¬ 
ria  prescribed  in  section  104  of  this  Act,  re¬ 
location  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem¬ 
ployed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

‘‘(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high-train¬ 
ing  potential  and  which  afford  the  best 
prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward 
mobility  of  participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor¬ 
tionment  among  the  several  States  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  part.” 

TITLE  XI— AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205(b)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “section  603”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  VIII”. 

(b)(1)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  High¬ 
er  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  “or”  before  “ (iii)  ”,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  immediately  after  “Peace  Corps 
Act,”  the  following;  “or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  borrowers. 

Sec.  1102.  Clause  (3)  of  section  401(b)  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
does  not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  area 
designated  under  section  401(a)(3);  and”. 

TITLE  XH - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  payments, 
assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  individual  who  is  convicted, 
in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of  compe¬ 
tent  Jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity 
resulting  in  material  damage  to  property  or 
injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 


protect  persons  or  property  in  the  community 
concerned. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Winston  Protjty, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,,  submit  the  following  statement  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  Senate  excised  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform¬ 
ing  changes  the  following  statement  explains 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  were  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  appropriations,  as  follows: 


Title 

House  bill 

Senate 

amendment 

Conference 

substitute 

I _ 

$696,  000,  000 

$588, 000, 000 

$696,  000, 000 

II _ 

832,  000,  000 

944,  000,  000 

846,  000,  000 

III _ 

57,  000,  000 
(') 

65,  000,  000 

57, 000, 000 

IV _ 

5,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

V _ 

119,000,000 

100,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

VI _ 

15,  000,  000 

17,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

VIII _ 

31,  000, 000 

31,  000,  000 

31,  000,  000 

1 1  <0  authorization. 


Earmarking 

The  House  bill  initially  earmarked  au¬ 
thorizations  within  titles  for  specific  pro¬ 
grams  including  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Operation  Headstart,  legal 
services,  the  Nelson-Scheuer  employment 
programs,  narcotics  rehabilitation,  emer¬ 
gency  family  loans,  and  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  conference  modified  these  provisions 
to  earmark  all  program  categories  within 
titles  I  and  II.  The  earmarking  provisions 
appear  in  the  bill  along  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  appropriations  by  title. 

It  is  the  express  wish  of  the  conferees  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  possible 
transfer  of  funds  from  title  to  title  increase 
the  Job  Corps  authorization  above  $211  mil¬ 
lion.  The  House  bill  as  passed  contained  an 
authorization  of  $496  million  for  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps.  The  original  Senate 
bill  when  reported  from  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  contained  the  same  figure.  The  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  reduce  this  authorization  for 
the  NYC  to  $410  million  but  it  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  that  this  be  the  minimum  amount  to 
spend  on  the  NYC.  The  conferees  believe 
that  this  has  been  a  highly  successful  pro¬ 
gram  and  feel  that  it  would  be  ill-advised  tb 
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transfer  under  administrative  procedures 
any  funds  away  from  this  program. 

In  title  II  the  conferees  did  not  intend  to 
put  ceilings  on  all  of  the  money  within  the 
title,  this  was  done  so  that  the  Director 
could  within  the  limitations  of  the  Act 
transfer  funds  to  those  programs  carried  on 
within  the  framework  of  title  II.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  earmarking  within  title  II  was  to 
express  the  intention  that  not  less  than  the 
allocated  sum  would  be  spent  on  those  speci¬ 
fied  programs. 

In  title  III  the  conferees  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  as  to  how  the  funds 
should  be  divided  between  the  rural  loans 
and  the  migrants  programs.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  conferees  that  not  less  than  $32,000,- 
000  be  spent  on  the  migrant  program. 

Job  Corps — Number  of  women  enrollees 

The  House  bill  provided  that  by  July  1, 
1967,  the  number  of  women  in  residence  and 
receiving  training  in  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers  must  be  at  least  10,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  modifies  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  require  that  by  July  1,  1967,  23  per¬ 
cent  of  the  enrollees  in  camps  and  centers 
must  be  women. 

Job  Corps — Maximum  capacity  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  total  enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
shall  not  exceed  45,000  enrollees,  and  that  the 
cost,  excluding  capital  costs  of  operating  Job 
Corps  centers  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  per 
enrollee. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the 
House  provision  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
$7,500  cost  per  enrollee  which  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  average  shall  only  apply  to  those  camps 
and  centers  that  have  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  9  months,  and  that  the  cost  of 
operating  Job  Corps  Centers  be  the  direct 
operating  costs. 

Job  Corps  enrollees — Assignment  near  homes 

The  House  bill  provided  that  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible  Job  Corps  enrollees 
should  be  assigned  to  camps  and  centers  near 
their  homes.  The  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  the  region  in  which  the 
enrollee  resides  and  it  appropriately  meets 
his  needs,  he  shall  be  assigned  there.  If  there 
is  no  such  vacancy  in  the  region  the  enrollee 
must  be  assigned  to  the  center  nearest  his 
residence  which  meets  his  needs. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  word  “region,”  as  used 
therein  refers  to  one  of  the  seven  regions 
established  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  administrative  purposes. 

Job  Corps — Folloump  information 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  the  Director  to  obtain  certain  in¬ 
formation  from  each  enrollee  who  success¬ 
fully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Such  information  to  be  provided  6  months 
and  18  months  after  the  completion  of 
enrollment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Job  Corps — Standards  of  conduct 

The  House  bill  provided  individual  camp 
and  center  directors  with  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  camps  or  centers  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  au¬ 
thority,  as  provided  under  regulations  set  by 
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the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  conference  substituted  a  technical 
change  to  emphasise  the  Director’s  addi¬ 
tional  authority  to  issue  regulations  for  the 
entire  subsection.  The  Director  is  expected 
to  establish  appropriate  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  protection  of  the  enrollees 
at  each  of  the  camps  and  centers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  disciplinary  measures. 

Job  Corps — Combined  residential  and  non- 
residential  demonstration  projects 
The  House  bill  set  a  maximum  of  four  ex¬ 
perimental  and  demonstration  projects  pro¬ 
viding  vocational  education  and  training 
and  youth  employment  on  a  combined  resi¬ 
dential  and  nonresidential  basis.  These 
projects  could  involve  the  use  of  resources 
and  authority  under  both  the  Job  Corps 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provisions.  The  Director  was 
specifically  required  to  report  to  Congress  by 
March  1,  1969,  on  action  taken  and  progress 
made  under  the  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  was,  in  substance, 
the  same  as  the  House  bill  except  that  (1) 
projects  were  not  limited  to  four,  (2)  funds 
under  part  B,  the  N.Y.C.  provision,  could  be 
used  only  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  (3)  the  report  to 
Congress  was  required  by  March  1,  1968. 

The  House  receded  on  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
port,  but  the  conference  substitute  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  four 
new  such  camps  or  centers  which  may  be 
constructed.  Existing  camps  or  centers  may 
also  be  adapted  or  converted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  such  projects  through  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts. 

Job  Corps — Qualifications  of  contractors 
The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to 
establish  qualifications  for  contracting  or¬ 
ganizations  to  assure  they  possess  the  capac¬ 
ity  and  educational  resources  to  carry  out 
Job  Corps  programs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  no  similar  provision.  The 
House  receded. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Sections  112  and  113  of  the  House  bill 
were  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  with  minor 
changes  that  serve  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  House  provisions.  These  sections 
clarify  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  and  authorize  im¬ 
provement  of  the  program  provide  the  com¬ 
bination  of  work  experience  and  supportive 
services  best  suited  to  achieve  the  pregram 
objectives  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

In  section  112(a)(2),  the  word  "enroll¬ 
ment”  was  substituted  for  the  word  “partic¬ 
ipation”  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  para¬ 
graph  as  a  clarification  of  intent. 

In  section  113(a)  (1),  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  deletion  of  the  parenthetical  phrase 
"except  those  in  on-the-job  training”  as  not 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  amendment. 
They  also  agreed  to  delete  the  word  "non¬ 
profit”  in  order  to  permit  the  placement  of 
enrollees  in  training  programs  conducted 
by  private  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  both  Houses. 

The  wording  of  the  Senate  bill,  in  the 
paragraph  on  enrollees  in  the  program,  was 
accepted  substituting  the  word  “enrollment” 
for  the  word  "participation”  as  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  intent,  and  the  House  accepted. 

One  other  Senate  amendment  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  services  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  in  pursuit  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  paragraph  on  limitation  on 
Federal  assistance  that  extends  90  percent 
Federal  financing  of  projects  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period. 

Special  impact  programs 
The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  providing  employment  for  youths 
and  adults.  The  program  is  similar  to  the 


work-training  programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (except  for  N.Y.C.  age  require¬ 
ment)  ,  and  other  work-training  programs  of 
the  bill.  Tire  Senate  bill  specified  that  this 
program  shall  be  directed  to  those  urban 
areas  having  especially  large  concentrations 
of  low-income  persons;  it  has  also  provided 
great  flexibility  in  program  content  and 
financing. 

After  years  of  experience  with  developing 
and  operating  work  and  training  programs, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  been 
delegated  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  has  the  staff, 
resources  and  capacity  for  the  administration 
of  the  program.  This  program  shall  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  a  manner  which  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  coordination  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  community  action  programs  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of  this 
act. 

The  conferees  included  in  section  132  a 
a  limitation  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  im¬ 
pact  program  cost.  The  limitation  provides 
for  a  10-percent  matching  for  public  and 
private  nonprofit  corporations.  Section  132 
further  provides  that  where  private  profit¬ 
making  organizations  are  involved  in  con¬ 
tracts  under  this  impact  program  that  such 
organizations  must  be  able  to  contribute  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  capital  investment  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  reason 
for  including  this  limitation  on  a  contract 
with  a  private  organization  is  to  insure  that 
such  organization  has  the  necessary  skills 
and  capital  to  successfully  carry  out  such  a 
program  and  that  such  organization  not  be 
one  that  is  sometimes  known  as  a  “fly-by- 
night”  organization.  The  conferees  further 
feel  that  this  program  is  designed  to  insure 
that  sound  business  practices  are  followed 
when  dealing  with  private  organizations. 

Community  action — Residence  of  area 
representa  tives 

Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  the  director  shall  not  ap¬ 
prove  a  community  action  program  unless 
the  board  conducting,  administering,  or 
coordinating  the  program  contains  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  geographical  areas  in 
the  community  who  are  required  to  live  in 
the  area  they  represent,  or  by  a  board  on 
which  representatives  of  the  poor  comprise 
at  least  one-third  of  the  membership.  Sec¬ 
tions  (3)  and  (4)  provided  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  must  be  selected  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  poverty  areas,  and  that  where  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  poor  reside  outside  of 
poverty  areas,  provision,  such  as  neighbor¬ 
hood  meetings,  shall  be  made  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  such  poor.  The 
conferees  adopted  the  House  language  with 
the  exception  that  in  section  202(c)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  act,  a  cutoff  date  of  March  1,  1967, 
was  inserted  instead  of  the  instantaneous 
date  in  the  House  bill.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  conferees  adopted  as  section 
202  of  the  act  a  new  subsection  (d)  which 
requires  the  director  to  establish  procedures 
by  which  other  groups  may  be  represented  on 
community  action  policy  boards.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  language  adopted  in  the 
House  in  section  202(c)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the 
act,  it  having  been  established  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  at  least  one-third  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  on  the  community  action 
board  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any 
agencies  except  the  so-called  umbrella  agen¬ 
cies  and  did  not  require  the  restructuring  of 
the  city  councils  where  those  city  counsels 
were  not  acting  as  "umbrella”  agencies,  and 
further  did  not  require  the  restructuring  of 
any  other  governmental  agency  such  as 
school  boards,  hospital  and  welfare  boards, 
unless  such  agencies  were  attempting  to 
function  as  "umbrella”  agencies.  However, 
in  cases  such  as  New  York  City  where  there 
exist  broadly  representative  boards  admin¬ 
istering  multipurpose  community  action 
programs  at  the  community  level,  such 
boards  shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements. 


Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 

The  House  bill  provided  that  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  State  allotments  the  director 
shall  use  the  “latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
data”. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this 
provision  to  read  latest  "appropriate  date”. 

Community  action — Salary  limits 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  director 
shall  require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an 
employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$12,500  per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess 
shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  any 
amount  paid  such  employee  in  excess  of  $12,- 
500  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered  as 
counting  toward  the  local  share  of  matching 
funds. 

The  conference  substitute  changed  the 
Federal  share  with  regard  to  salary  from  "in 
excess  of  $12,500  per  annum”  to  "in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum”. 

Useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 

Section  211(1)  of  the  House  bill  combined 
in  one  section  (1)  useful  work  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  chronically  unemployed  adults  in, 
but  not  limited  to,  areas  of  conservation,  de¬ 
velopment,  or  management  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  recreational  areas,  combined 
where  needed,  with  educational  and  training 
assistance  including  basic  literacy  and  oc¬ 
cupational  training,  and  (2)  work  training 
and  employment  programs  for  unemployed 
adults  and  low  income  persons  in  public 
service  and  subprofessional  occupations  in¬ 
volving  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  area  of  community  served. 

The  House  managers  feel  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  training  opportunities  afforded  by  this 
section  will  be  of  critical  importance  in  areas 
where  there  are  extreme  shortages  of  public 
health  supporting  personnel  and  substantial 
numbers  of  unemployed  persons  such  as  in 
the  Appalachian  area  where  local  community 
efforts  to  sustain  the  Appalachian  regional 
hospitals  have  encountered  extreme  difficul¬ 
ties. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  for 
these  programs  in  slightly  modified  form  in 
two  distinct  sections. 

Independently  funded  community  action 
programs 

The  House  bill  provided  that  of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  sections  204  and  205 
of  the  act,  at  least  20  percent  would  be  used 
for  carrying  out  independently  funded  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  in  communities 
where  an  overall  community  action  program 
is  concurrently  being  carried  on. 

The  conference  agreed  that  this  House 
provision  would  be  modified  so  that:  (1) 
Tire  Director  is  required  to  allocate  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  programs 
other  than  Headstart,  legal  services,  the 
Nelson-Scheuer  employment  programs, 
health  services,  narcotics  rehabilitation,  and 
emergency  family  loans,  for  implementing 
such  independently  funded  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  (2)  The  Director  is  also 
specifically  authorized  to  allocate  at  least 
an  additional  5  percent  of  such  funds  for 
implementing  such  independently  funded 
community  action  programs.  (3)  In  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  under  this 
amendment  the  Director  may  fund  only 
community  action  programs  other  than 
those  enumerated  above. 

Without  regard  to  the  preceding  provision, 
the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  requir¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  fund  independent  agen¬ 
cies  in  predominantly  rural  areas  where  he 
determines  that  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  within  &  reasonable 
period  of  time  is  not  feasible.  The  Senate 
bill  also  contained  a  provision  for  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  projects  of  a  regional  nature.  The 
Senate  bill  also  retained  the  preference 
clause  set  forth  in  section  211  of  the  act. 
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The  House  accepted  these  features  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Administrative,  accounting,  and  auditing 
procedures 

The  House  bill  contained  several  provisions 
regarding  administrative,  accounting  and 
auditing  procedures,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Public  grantee  agencies  must  submit  a 
statement  from  an  appropriate  public  finan¬ 
cial  officer  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  accounting  system. 

(2)  The  Director  may  issue  or  cause  to  be 
issued  a  preliminary  audit  survey  within  3 
months  of  a  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Agencies  whose  funds  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  because  of  accounting  inadequacies 
must  make  changes  and  corrections  in  their 
systems. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  simi¬ 
lar  requirements  and  requirements  regard¬ 
ing  personnel,  policies,  and  standards. 

The  conference  substitute  modified  the 
provisions  in  both  bills,  as  follows: 

(1)  Public  grantee  agencies  may  also  se¬ 
cure  the  opinion  of  a  CPA  or  licensed  pub¬ 
lic  accountant  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
their  accounting  system: 

(2)  The  required  preliminary  audit  is  to 
be  made  within  3  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Personnel  other  than  auditors  may 
furnish  advice  needed  to  improve  account¬ 
ing  procedures. 

Allowances  for  meeting  attendance  and  re¬ 
imbursement  for  other  expenses 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  to  persons,  other  than 
Federal  or  community  action  agency  em¬ 
ployees,  for  attendance  at  neighborhood 
community  action  program  council  or  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  and  for  payment  of  other 
expenses  necessary  for  participation  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
community  action  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  amended  this 
provision  as  follows : 

(1)  Payments  and  reimbursements  shall  be 
payable  for  attendance  at  citywide  commu¬ 
nity  action  board  meetings; 

(2)  Payments  or  reimbursement  shall  be 
only  to  such  persons  who  meet  the  criteria 
of  being  poor; 

(3)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  for  more 
than  two  meetings  per  month;  and 

(4)  Prohibition  against  receipt  of  such 
payments  is  extended  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  employees. 

Family  planning  services 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  not  in  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  family  planning  services  as 
a  part  of  community  action  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  guaranteed  that  eligibility  for  family 
planning  services  for  the  poor  will  be  left 
entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  local 
community.  Such  services  must  be  requested 
by  a  local  community  action  agency.  No 
individual  will  be  provided  with  information, 
medical  services,  or  supplies  unless  they  are 
specifically  and  voluntarily  requested.  In  no 
event  shall  such  information,  assistance,  or 
supplies  be  provided  if  it  is  inconsistent  with 
an  individual's  philosophical,  moral,  or  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  The  use  of  family  planning 
services  cannot  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  services  from  or  participation  in  any 
other  programs  under  the  act. 

Community  action — Research  and 
demonstration 

Section  208  of  the  House  bill  reduced  the 
allowable  percentage  of  section  207  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  research,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  training  projects  from  15  percent 
to  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  for 
title  II. 

The  conference  substitute  removed  the 
word  “training”  from  section  207  of  the  act 
and  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  section 
206  so  that  the  reduced  funding  percentage 


would  apply  only  to  research  and  demon¬ 
stration. 

Small  emergency  family  loans 

The  House  bill  provided  an  allocation  of 
$8  million  for  family  emergency  loans.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provi¬ 
sion  or  earmarking  of  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that 
emergency  family  loans  should  be  funded 
under  section  206  rather  than  section  208, 
thus  consolidating  with  technical  assistance 
and  training.  Eight  million  dollars  is  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose. 

Health  services 

The  conference  substitute  authorized 
grants  or  contracts  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  health 
services  programs. 

Narcotics  rehabilitation 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  programs  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  earmarking 
$12,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporated 
this  provision  into  the  comprehensive  health 
services  programs. 

Although  narcotics  rehabilitation  was  not 
specifically  earmarked  by  legislation,  the 
committee  explicitly  agreed  that  no  less 
than  $12  million  of  the  earmarked  funds  for 
health  services  programs,  or  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priated,  be  used  only  for  narcotics  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Adult  basic  education 

The  present  act  contains  a  comprehensive 
program  for  Federal  assistance  to  provide 
basic  education  to  adults.  The  House  bill 
severally  amended  these  provisions.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  amendments 
because  the  Senate  was  cognizant  of  pro¬ 
posed  Senate  legislation  to  transfer  this  en¬ 
tire  program  to  the  Office  of  Education.  As 
a  result,  the  conference  substitute  combined 
the  essential  features  of  the  adult  literacy 
program  in  section  603  and  the  provision  for 
special  projects  in  section  218(a)  of  the 
House  bill  into  a  new  section  under  title  IIA. 
The  function  of  implementing  these  special¬ 
ized  adult  basic  education  programs  is  vested 
in  the  OEO  Director. 

Indian  tribes 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  cooperatives  organized 
and  operated  by  Indian  tribes  on  Indian 
reservations  may  receive  rural  loans. 

Title  IV. — Small  business  loan  program 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended 
this  title  to  transfer  the  small  business  loan 
program  from  the  Director  of  OEO  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
similar  transfer  provision  but  amended  ex¬ 
isting  law  by  specifically  authorizing  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  make  grants  to,  or  con¬ 
tracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  to  enable  them  to  provide  counseling 
and  management  guidance  to  persons  and 
small  business  concerns  eligible  for  loan  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a 
specific  authorization  for  funding  this  grant 
program.  The  committee  of  conference  rec¬ 
ommended  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  of  conference  intended 
that  SBA  shall  fund,  administer,  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loan  program;  but  that 
OEO  shall  fund,  administer,  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  counseling  and  guidance  program. 

Work  experience 

The  House  bill  amended  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  provisions  of  title  V  to  establish  closer 
coordination  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  effect  more  meaning¬ 
ful  work  training  programs  which  would  be 
complemented  with  supportive  social  services 
and  vocational  education. 
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The  conference  substitute  differed  from 
the  House  provision  by  extending  the  limit 
on  the  duration  of  work  experience  and 
training  programs  from  24  to  36  months. 
It  also  included  a  new  section  that  provides 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
the  work  training  and  work  experience  as¬ 
pects  of  these  programs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  improve  the  administration  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  manpower  programs.  Through 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  such  programs,  and  may  carry  to  com¬ 
pletion  programs  begun  prior  to  that  date, 
though  in  no  case  may  he  continue  a  pro¬ 
gram  beyond  June  30,  1968. 

Beginning  July  1,  1967,  the  training  com¬ 
ponents  of  these  programs  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  part  E,  of 
title  II  (X  of  this  bill).  Subject  in  each 
case  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may,  after  June  30,  1967,  renew 
existing  programs  or  provide  new  programs 
or  parts  thereof  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  unable  to  provide  after  having  been  given 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  available  under  the 
manpower  development  and  utilization  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  and  title 
X  (part  E)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

The  80-20  matching  requirements  shall  not 
become  effective  until  July  31,  1968,  because 
many  State  legislatures  meet  only  once  every 
2  years. 

Assistant  Director  for  the  elderly  poor 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Assistant  Director,  with  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  investigations  and  studies  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  with  respect  for  the  elderly 
poor,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  establishment  of  such 
programs.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment. 

Liaison  and  exchange  of  information 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  maximum 
possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  furnishing  of  information. 

The  conference  amended  this  provision  to 
insure  that  with  regard  to  furnishing  in¬ 
formation,  there  shall  be  a  complete  and 
two-way  exchange  of  information  between 
OEO  and  the  other  agencies. 

Political  activities 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  contained 
provisions  restricting  the  political  activities 
of  OEO  employees. 

The  conference  accepted  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  community  action  agencies  would 
be  fully  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
12  of  the  Hatch  Act  prohibiting  partisan 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  employees  of 
State  or  local  agencies  whose  principal  em¬ 
ployment  is  in  connection  with  an  activity 
financed  in  whole  or  part  by  Federal  loans  or 
grants. 

It  also  requires  that  officers  and  employees 
of  any  agency  receiving  assistance  under  the 
act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  be  treated 
as  employees  of  State  or  local  agencies  for 
purposes  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  Hatch 
Act  on  soliciting  funds  from  other  employees 
for  political  purposes  and  using  official  posi¬ 
tion  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  result  of 
any  election  or  nomination. 

In  addition,  the  Director,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or 
impose  such  requirements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  above 
provisions. 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
revised  the  section  respecting  the  Advisory 
Council,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  shall  be  composed  of  21  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  staggered 
terms  and  without  regard  to  civil  service 
laws; 

(2)  The  Director  will  be  an  ex  officio 
member; 

(3)  Members  are  to  be  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  appropriate  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act; 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
will  be  designated  Chairman  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent; 

(5)  The  Advisory  Council  will  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  four 
times  a  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  to 
advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
act,  review  the  effectiveness  and  operation 
of  programs  under  the  act,  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  those  programs,  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and  the 
coordination  of  these  programs  with  other 
Federal  programs.  Recommendations  by  the 
Advisory  Council  will  include  such  proposals 
for  change  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  its  members  deem  appropriate. 

Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Advisory  Council  will  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  who  will  transmit  the  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress. 

COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

The  House  bill’s  wage  comparability  pro¬ 
vision  was  modified  to  assure  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  persons  employed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  under  the  act  be  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  either  in  the  area  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  or  in  the  area  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  immediately  preceding  employment.  In 
addition,  the  Director  would  be  required  to 
assure  that  compensation  be  at  a  rate  which 
is  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  House  also  accepted  a  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  that  the  Director  report  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  Congress  in¬ 
formation  on  persons  receiving  a  salary  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  year. 

COORDINATION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Bath  the  House  and  Senate  bills  contained 
provisions  requiring  greater  coordination  of 
Government  training  programs. 

The  conference  committee  accepted  the 
Senate  version  which  requires  the  Director, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  concerned,  acting 
through  the  President’s  Committee  on  Man¬ 
power,  to  provide  for  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  effective  coordination  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  relating  to  the  training 
of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
or  restoring  employability.  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate,  shall  be  responsible  for  assur¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal-State  employment  serv¬ 
ice  provides,  and  develops  its  capacity  for 
providing,  maximum  support  for  Federal 
training  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
also  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  administering  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  information  which  will  facilitate  the 
placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

Information — Catalog  and  dissemination 

The  House  bill  required  the  Director  to 
publish  and  maintain  a  current  catalog  of  all 
Federal  programs  relating  to  Individual  and 
community  improvement,  and  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  communities  to  establish  in¬ 
formation  centers. 


The  conference  substitute  adopted  this 
provision,  except  that  the  word  “all”  before 
“Federal  programs”  is  stricken  to  indicate  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  assure  continued 
publication  of  OEO’s  present  catalog  and  not 
intended  to  require  with  respect  to  new  ma¬ 
terial  duplication  of  information  already 
published  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Limitation  on  additional  supergrades 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
limited  the  number  of  positions  in  OEO  and 
its  field  offices  in  the  classification  categories 
of  GS  16,  17,  and  18,  to  not  exceed  1  for  every 
100  employees. 

The  conference  substitute  provided  that  no 
additional  positions  in  these  classification 
categories  above  those  now  authorized  shall 
be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967. 

The  conference  committee  recommended 
that  a  joint  committee  comprised  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  shall  be 
convened  to  investigate  and  study  the  OEO 
administrative  operation  to  determine  the 
numbers  of  supergrades  and  consultants  nec¬ 
essary  to  successfully  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 

Not  later  than  March  15,  1967,  such  com¬ 
mittee  should  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings,  along  with  any  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  this  section. 

Private  enterprise  participation 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
head  to  which  conduct  of  a  program  has 
been  delegated  shall  act  to  insure  that  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  are  employed 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs.  An  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  on  the  progress  made  under 
the  section  is  required. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  individuals  in¬ 
citing  riots 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  to  pro¬ 
hibit  assistance  under  this  act  to  individuals 
inciting  riots  and  causing  civil  disturbances. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion. 

The  conference  modified  and  adopted  the 
House  amendment  to  insure  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  must  have  been  convicted  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on  a 
riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  ma¬ 
terial  damage  to  property  or  injury  to  persons. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

We  have  brought  to  the  House  a  con¬ 
ference  report  which  represents  a  fair 
compromise  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate.  Millions  of 
American  citizens  will  have  little  hope  to 
become  participating  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Nation’s  most  prosperous 
time  without  a  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  made  some  progress  in 
alleviating  our  unemployment  problems 
under  this  act.  Tremendous  progress 
has  been  made  in  work  opportunities  for 
the  youngster  and  the  teenager.  By  all 
means  we  should  continue  the  Job 
Corps;  we  must  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  so  as  to 
accommodate  all  youngsters  who  need 
this  opportunity  for  education,  work, 
and  training,  and  continue  all  of  these 
very  worthy  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War 
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on  Poverty  Program  for  their  extensive 
work  and  effort  to  fashion  legislation 
which  would  more  effectively  assure  bet¬ 
ter  working  programs.  I  believe  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  been  diligent  in  trying  to  maintain 
those  carefully  worked  out  provisions 
which  were  contained  in  H.R.  15111  as 
it  passed  the  House  on  September  29. 

In  the  Job  Corps,  the  final  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  $211  million,  $17  million  under 
the  President’s  budget  estimate.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  $410  million,  an  increase  of  $110 
million  over  the  President’s  budget. 
Thus  the  total  for  title  I  will  be  $696 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  title  II,  $323  million  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  community  action  programs, 
$352  million  for  Project  Headstart,  $22 
million  for  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
$73  million  for  special  public  service 
training  programs,  $49  million  for  health 
center  oriented  programs,  $12  million  for 
narcotics  rehabilitation,  $8  million  for 
family  loans,  and  a  special  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program  for  adults  in  the  amount  of 
$7  million;  $57  million  has  been  author¬ 
ized  for  the  important  title  m  programs 
pertaining  to  rural  loans  and  migrants. 
$5  million  has  been  authorized  for  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  counsel¬ 
ing,  $100  million  for  work  experience 
and  training,  $15  million  for  general 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  so  that  we  may  carry 
on  and  enlarge  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  thousands  of  American  fam¬ 
ilies  who  find  themselves  caught  without 
education,  without  job  opportunities, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  dispair  about  their 
future  role  in  this  great  democracy.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  Therefore,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door,  the  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  170,  nays  109,  not  voting  153, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  390] 

YEAS— 170 


Addabbo 

Cahill 

Dingell 

Anderson, 

Callan 

Donohue 

Tenn. 

Cameron 

Dow 

Annunzio 

Carey 

Dulskl 

Ashley 

Casey 

Dwyer 

Bandstra 

Celler 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Barrett 

Chelf 

Fallon 

Beckworth 

Clark 

Farbstein 

Bingham 

Conte 

Farnsley 

Blatnik 

Conyers 

Farnum 

Boggs 

Corbett 

Fascell 

Boland 

Culver 

Flood 

Brademas 

Daddario 

Ford, 

Brooks 

Daniels 

William  D. 

Burke 

Dawson 

Fraser 

Burton,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Friedel 

Burton,  Utah 

Delaney 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dent 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Cabell 

Diggs 

Gallagher 
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Garmatz 

McCulloch 

Rodino 

Giaimo 

McDade 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Gibbons 

McDowell 

Ronan 

Gilbert 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Gonzalez 

Machen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Grabowski 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Gray 

Mathias 

Rostenkowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Minish 

Roybal 

Green,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Ryan 

Grider 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Griffiths 

Moorhead 

St.  Onge 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Halpern 

Morris 

Scheuer 

Hamilton 

Morrison 

Secrest 

Hanley 

Morse 

Sickles 

Hathaway 

Multer 

Slack 

Hays 

Murphy,  HI. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Holland 

Natcher 

Stalbaum 

Horton 

Nedzi 

Stubblefield 

Irwin 

O’Hara,  ni. 

Tenzer 

Jennings 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Thomas 

Joel  son 

Olson,  Minn. 

Tupper 

Johnson,  Calif. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Tuten 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Ottinger 

Udall 

Karsten 

Patman 

Van  Deerlin 

Karth 

Patten 

Vanik 

Kastenmeier 

Pepper 

Vigorito 

Kee 

Perkins 

Vivian 

Keith 

Philbin 

Waldie 

Kelly 

Pickle 

Weltner 

Keogh 

Pike 

White.  Tex. 

Kluczynski 

Price 

Widnall 

Krebs 

Pucinski 

Wolff 

Kupferman 

Race 

Wright 

Landrum 

Redlin 

Young 

Leggett 

Rees 

Zablocki 

Long,  Md. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Love 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

NAYS— 109 

Abbitt 

Downing 

Mosher 

Adair 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Erlenbom 

Passman 

George  W. 

Everett 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Pirnie 

N.  Dak. 

Frelinghuysen 

Poage 

Arends 

Gathings 

Foff 

Ashbrook 

Goodell 

Quie 

Ashmore 

Grover 

Quillen 

Bates 

Gubser 

Reid,  HI. 

Battin 

Gurney 

Reifel 

Bell 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bennett 

Harsh  a 

Rumsfeld 

Betts 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Satterfield 

Bolton 

Henderson 

Schneebeli 

Bow 

Herlong 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Hosmer 

Selden 

Broomfield 

Hull 

Shriver 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Sikes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Ichord 

Skubitz 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Jones,  Mo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clausen, 

Kunkel 

Tuck 

Don  H. 

Langen 

Utt 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Waggonner 

Collier 

Lennon 

Watson 

Conable 

Lipscomb 

Whalley 

Cramer 

McClory 

Whitten 

Cunningham 

MacGregor 

Williams 

Curtin 

Mahon 

Wilson,  Bob 

Curtis 

Marsh 

Wyatt 

Dague 

May 

Wydler 

Dole 

Mills 

Younger 

Dorn 

Minshall 

Dowdy 

Mize 

NOT  VOTING— 

153 

Abernethy 

Cooley 

Foley 

Adams 

Corman 

Fountain 

Albert 

Craley 

Fuqua 

Anderson,  HI. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gettys 

Andrews, 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gilligan 

Glenn 

Denton 

Greigg 

Aspinall 

Derwinski 

Gross 

Ayres 

Devine 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Baring 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Belcher 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hall 

Berry 

Dyal 

Halleck 

Bolling 

Edmondson 

Hanna 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Ellsworth 

Hansen,  Wash. 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Callaway 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Hawkins 

Carter 

Feighan 

Hebert 

Cederberg 

Findley 

Helstoski 

Clawson,  Del 

Fino 

Hicks 

Clevenger 

Fisher 

Holifield 

Cohelan 

Flynt 

Howard 

Colmer 

Fogarty 

Hungate 

Huot 

Morton 

Sisk 

Jacobs 

Moss 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Murray 

Stafford 

King,  Calif. 

Nix 

Stanton 

King,  N.Y. 

O’Brien 

Steed 

King,  Utah 

O’Konski 

Stephens 

Kirwan 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Stratton 

Kornegay 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Sullivan 

Laird 

Pool 

Sweeney 

Long,  La. 

Powell 

Talcott 

McCarthy 

Purcell 

Taylor 

McEwen 

Randall 

Thompson,  N.J. 

McFall 

Reinecke 

Thompson,  Tex. 

McGrath 

Resnick 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Reuss 

Todd 

McVicker 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Toll 

Mackay 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Trimble 

Mackie 

Roberts 

Tunney 

Mailliard 

Robison 

Ullman 

Martin,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roncalio 

Watkins 

Matsunaga 

Roudebush 

Watts 

Matthews 

Roush 

White,  Idaho 

Meeds 

Schisler 

Whitener 

Michel 

Schmidhauser 

Willis 

Miller 

Scott 

Wilson, 

Mink 

Senner 

Charles  H. 

Moeller 

Shipley 

Yates 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Sisk  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Schisler  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Senner  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinski  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala¬ 
bama  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen  against. 

Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Mailliard  against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne¬ 
braska  against. 

Mr.  Clevenger  for,  with  Mr.  Findley 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis¬ 
consin  against. 

Mr.  Craley  for,  with  Mr.  Robison  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Belcher 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Stanton 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Talcott  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Roush  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  O’Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala¬ 
bama  against. 

Mr.  McVicker  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In¬ 
diana  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegay 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Baring 
against. 


Mr.  Feighan  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  a> 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Gc 
against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Gilligan  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against.. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Helstoski  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Huot  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Jacobs  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Pool 
against. 

Mr.  McFall  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Mackay  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Mackie  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Whitener  against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Moeller  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Jr.,  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Laird 
against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi¬ 
nois  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Walker 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Greigg  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Toll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
» the  table. 


Further  message  from  the 

SENATE 

A  farther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Ahrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced'that  the  Senate  had  passed  with¬ 
out  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  17658.  dn  act  to  provide  for  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  medals  m  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees) 
25th  anniversary  Vmd  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil 
Engineers  Corps  (OEC)  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary.  \ 

H.R.  18284.  An  act 'to  authorize  the  At¬ 
torney  General  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  byythe  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Federal  Reformatory 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  \ 

The  message  also  annouiiced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  tine  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  ol  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles :  \ 

H.R.  18233.  An  act  authorizing  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certainvpub- 
lic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  \ 
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1N18381.  An  act  making  supplemental 
oprlations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1967,  staid  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  cH.R.  18381)  entitled  “An  act 


ntal 
e  ding 


making  supple: 
the  fiscal  year 
for  other  purposes. 
House;  agrees  to 
by  the  House  on  the 


appropriations  for 
June  30,  1967,  and 
Disagreed  to  by  the 
conference  asked 
agreeing  votes  of 


S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 


the  two  Houses  thereby,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  iVfr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the/Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  chat  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House 
quested : 

S.  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna' 
Genovese; 

S.  3050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Panagiotds  Restos; 

S.  3111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers; 

S.  3115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henri  P. 
Boutin; 

S.  3137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Mi  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann); 

S.  3144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

S.  3208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimiko 
Bethard; 

S.  3223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S.  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon,  his 
wife; 

S.  3241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  A. 
Suarez; 

S.  3257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 

S.  3258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deniz  Hik- 
met  Sen  Manes; 

S.  3278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez; 

S.  3448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

S.  3580.  An  act  to  provide  additional  read¬ 
justment  assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
MoonHee  (Hi); 

S.  3713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juc 
Castellanos  Lopez; 

S.  3790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lpfs  G. 
Dediot;  and 


SUNNYSIDE  SEED  FARMS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  195,  for  the  relief  of 
Sunnyside  Seed  Farms. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  to  the  Sunnyside  Seed 
k Farms,  of  Middleton,  Wisconsin,  the  sum  of 
),200,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  its  claims 
unst  the  United  States  for  storage  charges 
^the  failure  to  use  certain  facilities  of 
sucNfirm  f°r  a  two-year  period  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  1951,  through  November  1,  1953,. 
pursuant  to  the  storage  guarantee  agreement 
(alpm  (FX)  24721):  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in/ex- 
cess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be/paid 
or  delivered  bq  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  aceount  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with\this  claim,  and/the  same 
shall  be  unlawful\any  contract  /o  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this.  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  atra  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fin^r  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  fnird  timV  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to/reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND /RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

Ir.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
m  the  bill  (H.R.  18119)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  th^ 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fropa  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  aha  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  Htjuse  of  October 
19,  1966.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  JJeV’York  (interrupt¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  further  reading  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  pf  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  making  appropriations 
for  Mre  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and' Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
rune  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes 
contains  a  total  of  $2,347,826,600  in  di¬ 
rect  appropriations.  It  also  contains  a 
total  of  $3,968,400,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  which  is  derived  from  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

This  bill  now  before  the  House  is  be¬ 
low  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  amount  agreed  upon  in  confer¬ 
ence  is  $16,182,000  below  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  It  should  be  noted 
that  additional  budget  estimates  totaling 
$35,766,500  were  considered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  over  and  above  those  considered  by 
the  House. 

The  amount  agreed  upon  in  conference 
is  $3,115,000  below  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  $286,578,400  below  the  total 
of  the  budget  estimates. 

Finally,  it  is  $383,269,850  below  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  actions  of  House¬ 
mate  conferees  with  regard  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and  agencies  contained 
in  the  bill. 

The, SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  vNs  no  objection. 


Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  rQ67 


Item 


Department  of  State- 
Department  of  Justice, . 
Department  of  Commecee. 

Bureau  of  Public  Uoads  (high¬ 
way  trust  fun<J 
Th<  judh  i  > r  y 

American  Baty6  Monuments 
Commission . 

Commission  rntf  Civil  Rights. 
OITice  of  Education:  Civil  rights 

educational  activities . . 

Equal  Eyfploymcnt  Opportunity 

Commission-. _ _ 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, .. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Coin- 
tufssion _ 


/Appropria- 
'  tions,  1966 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates,  1967 

Passed 

House 

Passed 

Senate 

Conference 

action 

Con 

Appropria¬ 
tions,  1966 

$392,  558,  000 

$393, 330,  000 

$386, 457,  000 

$388,  257,  000 

$386,  757,  000 

— $5,  801,  000 

387,  593,  000 

400,  903,  000 

386,  919,  000 

386,  919,  000 

386,  919,  000 

-674,  000 

1,  294,  542,  250 

1,  493, 285,  000 

1, 286, 390,  000 

1,  263,  470,  000 

1,  261,  990,  000 

-32,  552,  250 

(3,  898, 400,  000) 

(3,  970,  000,  000) 

(3, 968,  400,  000) 

(3,  968,  400,  000) 

(3, 968, 400, 000) 

(+70,  000,  000) 

83, 116,  200 

96,  505,  000 

88,  569,  600 

88, 774, 600 

88, 669, 600 

+5,  553,  400 

2, 148,  000 

2,  092,  000 

2,  092,  000 

2,  092,  000 

2,  092,  000 

-56,000 

1, 925,  000 

2,  703,  000 

2,  500,  000 

2,  500,  000 

2,  500,000 

+575,  000 

8,000,000 

11,115,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

3, 250, 000 

5, 870,  000 

5, 200,  000 

5,  200,  000 

6, 200,  000 

+1,950,000 

3, 218, 000 

3,  476,  000 

3, 376,  000 

3, 375, 000 

3, 376,  000 

+  157,000 

1, 915,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

+85,000 

Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget  estl' 
mates,  1967 

.  House 

Senate 

-$1, 500, 000 

— $6,  573,  000 
-19, 984,  000 
-231,  295,  000 

(-1,600,000) 
-7, 835,  400 

Ni300,  000 

-24,  4V0OO 

-1,480,000 

+100,  00^, 

-105,000 

-203,000 

-3, 115, 000 

-670, 000 
-100,000 

Public  Law  89-794 
89th  Congress,  H.  R.  15111 
November  8,  1966 

2n2ct 


To  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  I960”. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  thereof)  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
the  sum  of — 

'■’(  1 )  $696,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I, 

(2)  $846,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  II, 

(3)  $57,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  III, 

(4)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  402(b), 

(5)  $100,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  V, 

I  ( 6 )  $15,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI, 

(7)  $31,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  thereof)  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $211,000,000  is  authorized  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  part  A  thereof,  $410,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out 
part  B  thereof,  and  $75,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  part  D 
thereof. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  available  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  such  Act  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for 
carrying  out  section  205(d);  $36,500,000  is  authorized  for  carrying 
out  section  205(e)  ;  $8,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section 
206(b)  ;  $352,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  cut  section  211-1  (a)  ; 
$22,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-1  (b);  $61,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-2;  $7,000,000  is 
authorized  for  carrying  out  section  211-3;  $323,000,000  is  authorized 
for  carrying  out  programs  for  which  authorizations  are  not  provided 
in.  the  preceding  clauses  of  this  paragraph. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT 

JOB  CORPS - STUDIES  TO  BE  PROPERTY  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  tbe  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided , 
That  such  agreements  shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  pro¬ 
posals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the 
course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States”. 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “with 
reduced  federal  expenditures”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “at  com¬ 
parable  costs”. 

JOB  CORPS — HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  102.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “ :  Provided ,  That 
such  arrangements  for  education  and  training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps 
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shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified 
enrollees  to  obtain  education  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school 

JOB  CORI’S — NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  T1IE  CORPS 

Sec."  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and 
training  centers  is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS - MAXIMUM  CAPACITY  OF  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS  AND  CENTERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  103)  the  following: 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  of  the  Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees 
such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS - MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  COST  PER  ENROLI.EE  IN  CENTERS 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the  following: 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine 
months  do  not  exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and  centers.” 

JOB  CORPS - COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  106.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  105)  the  following: 

“(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever  possible,  stimulate  for¬ 
mation  of  indigenous  community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception 
of  enrollees  into  community  life.” 

JOB  CORPS - ENROLLF.E  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  er 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  106)  the  following:  J 

“(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job  Corps  camp  or  center  in 
the  region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  camp  or 
center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
such  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or  center.  If  no  such 
vacancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corps  camp 
or  center  offering  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee.” 
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JOB  CORrS — FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  107)  the  following: 

“(j)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  assure  that 
each  enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Corps 
furnishes  to  him  six  months  and  eighteen  months  after  such  completed 
enrollment  the  following  information : 

“  ( 1 )  The  place  of  residence  of  such  enrollee ; 

“(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  enrollee; 

“  (3)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in  his  current 
job  and  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 

“(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  necessary  for  an  effective  follow-up.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES5  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  109.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compensation  for  disability 
accruing  after  the  individual  concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
^such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be”. 

JOB  CORPS - STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 


Sec.  110.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

“STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced. 
In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the 
Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular 
Job  Corps  camp  or  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  condi¬ 
tions  in  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall  be  given  full 
authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject 
to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
funder  regulation  set  by  the  Director. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  to  insure 
that  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local  jurisdic¬ 
tion  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  the 
State.  In  the  event  procedures  have  been  established  under  which  the 
enrollment  of  a  youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction 
is  acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make 
provisions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole  and 
probationary  requirements  in  such  State.” 
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JOB  CORPS — EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

78  Stat.  508.  Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

42  use  2711  et  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

seq. 

“experimental  and  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


Report  to 
Congress. 


42  use  2731- 
2733. 


“Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange,  through  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts,  for  the  carrying  out  of  experimental  and  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  (of  which  not  to  exceed  four  may  involve  the  construction  of  new 
camps  or  centers)  providing  youth  employment  and  training  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresident ial  basis.  Such  projects  may 
involve  the  use  of  resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part  and  part 
B  of  this  title,  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
where  funds  under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a 
determination  and  demonstration  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness. 
The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  description  of  actions 
taken  and  progress  made  under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1, 
1968.” 


WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - REVISION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


Sec.  112.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of  Part  B  of  title  I  o 
the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


“neighborhood  youth  corps 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of 
school  (or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume 
or  maintain  attendance  in  school,  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals  useful  work 
experience  and  on-the-job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and 
occupational  training  designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Enrollment  shall  be 
limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

“(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Director  shall 
consider  a  student  to  be  from  such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash 
welfare  payments.  t 

“financia l  assista nce 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  under  section  112  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — - 

“(1)  enrollees  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  spon¬ 
sored  by  private  organizations; 

“  (2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 
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“(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services;  and 
“(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  training  or  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work 

Serformed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 
)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  reasonable  training  costs  but  not 
wages  paid  to  enrollees  for  services  performed. 

“(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential  and  high  potential 
for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of  the  trainee.” 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Participa¬ 
tion”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Enrollment”  and  by  striking  out 
“who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two,”. 

(c)  Section  114(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “non¬ 
profit”. 

(d)  Section  115  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “paid  for 
the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act”  and  by  striking  out  “and  such  assistance  paid  for  periods  there¬ 
after  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,”. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  113.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  “TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK- 
STUDY  PROGRAMS”;  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  part  immediately  following 
part  C : 


“Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
“establishment  of  programs 

“Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  special  pro¬ 
grams  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
existing  in  particular  communities  and  neighborhoods  (defined  with¬ 
out  regard  to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within 
those  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons;  (2)  are  of 
Sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  depen¬ 
dency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions;  and 
(3)  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are  part  of  a  city  wide  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate 
effectively  all  relevant  programs  of  social  development. 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work  training 
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and  employment  opportunities  created  under  these  special  programs 
are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or  neighborhoods  served, 
and  that  the  activities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods  described  in  subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level  as 
Post,  p.  1458.  established  for  the  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e). 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  under  this  part  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
he  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of 
work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maximum  coordination  with  community 
78  stat.  516.  action  programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

42  USC  2781- 

2791.  “federal  share  of  program  costs 

“Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  t<ys' 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program^! 
including  costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non -Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services: 
Provided.  That  where  capital  investment  is  required  under  a  contract 
with  a  private  organization  (other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the 
Federal  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital 
investment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAMS - DURATION;  LIMITATION  ON  USF.  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  114.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


“Part  E — Duration  of  Program 

“Sec.  141.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  he 
is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.”  f 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  ACT 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - DEFINITION  OF  “COMMUNITY” 

42  usc  2782.  Sec.  201.  Section  202(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “in 

an  attack  on  poverty”  after  “utilizes”,  and  by  striking  out  “in  an 
attack  on  poverty”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “or  any  neighborhood 
or  other  area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions) 
which  is  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate 
area  for  an  attack  on  poverty  under  this  part 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION - CRITERIA  FOR  APPROVAL  PROGRAMS 


80  STAT.  1457 


Sec.  202.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  78  stat.  516. 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  criteria  shall  42  use  2782. 
include  requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency  responsible  for  a 
community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer  such  program 
and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and  in  a  manner 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part,  having 
due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of  such  program  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each  such  agency 
is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular  or  periodic 
audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations  and  audits 
are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the  Director  in  connection 
with  proposals  or  applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion,  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  any  such  program;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  maintains 
records  and  internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document  compli¬ 
ance  with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  bearing  exclu¬ 
sively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program  is  carried  on  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  standards  and  policies,  including  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
Personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of 
Jsuch  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are  selected, 
employed,  promoted,  and  compensated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as 
promoting  efficiency  and  the  effective  use  or  funds.” 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  POOR 

Sec.  203.  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(c)  (1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  representatives 
of  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  representa¬ 
tives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representatives  of 
the  poor  do  not  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  membership. 

“(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the  resi- 

I dents  in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor. 

“(4)  In  communities  where  substantial  numbers  of  the  poor  reside 
outside  of  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor  through  a  process,  such 
as  neighborhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

“  (d)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  under  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural 
population,  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on  their 
community  action  agency  policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation  on  such  board.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION — USE  OF  LATEST  DATA  IN  MAKING  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
after  “State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the  follow¬ 
ing  “(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  appropriate  data)”,  (2) 
by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such  para¬ 
graph  the  following  “(as  so  determined)”,  (3)  by  inserting  after 
“State”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
“(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  appropriate  data)”,  and  (4) 
by  inserting  after  “States”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  “ (as  so  determined)”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - SALARY  LIMITS 

Sec.  205.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Director  shall  require 
that  where  an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum,  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been 
complied  with.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - ADULT  WORK  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ( 

PROGRAMS 


Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work  training  and  employment  pro¬ 
grams  for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  involving  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic  or  cultural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  community  or  area  served  in  fields  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment, 
and  public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (1)  assist  in  developing  entry 
level  employment  opportunities,  (2)  provide  maximum  prospects  for 
advancement  and  continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance, 
and  (3)  be  combined  with  necessary  educational,  training,  counseling, 
and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as 
may  be  needed.  Such  work  experience  shall  be  combined,  where 
needed,  with  educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  lit¬ 
eracy  and  occupational  training.  Such  program  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rate^ 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment.” 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - USE  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

Sec.  207.  Section  205(f)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section 
206)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “and  to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose”. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION - FUNDING  INDEPENDENT  PROGRAMS;  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  SPONSORING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  208.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  hi  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  that  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part  (other  than  those 
available  for  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section, 
and  sections  206(b),  211-1  (a),  211-1 (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  at  least 
5  per  centum  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded 
community  action  programs  (other  than  programs  described  in  sub* 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b),  211-1  (a), 
211-1  (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in 
which  there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  action  agency  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  community¬ 
wide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides  for  the  involvement  and 
participation  of  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  In  addition 
the  Director  may  use  an  additional  5  per  centum  of  such  funds  for 
carrying  out  such  programs.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
urogram  will  be  deemed  to  be  independently  funded  if  the  grantee  is 
Vie  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which  are 
of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component  programs. 

“(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  sections  210  and 
617,  where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time,  to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

“(i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature  and  can  be  more  efficiently 
operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  independently  funded,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  such  projects. 

“(j)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  organization  (other  than  a  religious  organization)  with  which  the 
Director  has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a 
community  action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTING 

>»■  Sf.c.  209.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
ereof  (after  the  subsections  added  by  section  208)  the  following: 
“(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under  this  section  unless  the  grantee 
organization  has  submitted  to  the  Director  either— 

“(1)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer 
of  the  community  or  of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain 
the  accounts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  such  officer  accepts 
responsibility  for  providing  financial  services  adequate  to  insure 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  accounting  system  by 
such  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies,  with  internal  controls 
adequate  to  safeguard  the  assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote  operational  effi¬ 
ciency  and  encourage  adherence  to  prescribed  management  poli¬ 
cies;  or 
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“(2)  an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  established 
such  an  accounting  system.” 

“(1)  (1)  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  within  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant  or 
contract  with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combination 
thereof,  under  this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
grantee  organization’s  and  its  delegate  agencies'  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls. 

“(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  such  survey,  the  Director 
shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting 
from  such  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  of  the  grantee  orga¬ 
nization  and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  tne  standards  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
sections  (k)  (1)  and  (k)  (2).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  grantee  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  determination  and  he  shall  consider  whether  suspension 
of  further  payment  of  Federal  funds  under  the  subject  grant  is 
warranted. 

“  (3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any  grant  funds  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (1)  (2),  the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in  which  to  establish, 
with  the  advice  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the  p/j  j 
cedures  prescribed  in  subsection  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performH 
within  this  period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director  is 
still  unable  to  determine  that  the  accounting  system  meets  the  required 
standards  he  shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 

“(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  required  to  insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  maintain  the  standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in 
sections  205 (k)  (1)  and  (2)  during  the  period  of  any  grant  or  con-  ! 
tract  under  this  section.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION— PAYMENT  OF  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT 

MEETINGS 

42  use  2785.  Sec.  210.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

end  thereof  (after  the  subsections  inserted  by  section  209)  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

(n)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance 
per  meeting  for  attendance  at  community  action  agency  board  meet¬ 
ings  or  neighborhood  community  action  council  or  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  such  meetings  to  members  of  such  boards,  councils,  or  coP 
mittees  who  are  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  group! 
served  in  order  to  insure  and  encourage  their  maximum  feasible  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  adm  nistration  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs:  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  in  a  month, 
or  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government, 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  of  a  State  or  local  governmental 
agency.” 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Sec.  211.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  subsection  added  by  section  210)  the  following: 

“(o)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including 
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the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical  assist¬ 
ance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been 
established  by  the  community  action  agency  and  who  desire  such  in¬ 
formation,  assistance,  or  supplies. 

“(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  program 
assisted  l*>y  any  such  grant,  the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow 
procedures  designed  to  insure  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information, 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious 
beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  super¬ 
vision  or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

“  (3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the  applicant 
under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  TRAINING,  AND 

^  EMERGENCY  LOANS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  emergency  loans 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance 
to  communities  in  develdping,  conducting,  and  administering  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to 
provide  services  or  other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs 
or  otherwise  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205, 
or  209(b),  make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee  to 
assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such 
assignments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  grantee. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet  immedi¬ 
ate  and  urgent  family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans 
Jmade  to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time 
exceed  $300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION - RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  213.  Section  207  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “,  train¬ 
ing,”,  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  “5  per  centum”, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “No  grant  or  contract 
for  a  "research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  after  .January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and  setting 
forth  priorities  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it 
contemplates  activities  or  programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
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Federal  agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be 
made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a  separate  and  simulta¬ 
neous  report,  a  description  of  the  principal  research  and  demonstration 
activities  undertaken  during  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  state¬ 
ment  indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the 
policies  of  this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
describing  the  results  or  findings  of  such  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  extent  possible 
tiie  manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities 
will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall  require  that  all 
applications  or  proposals  for  research  or  demonstrations  shall  be  filed 
simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  filing.’’ 


78  Stat.  519; 

79  Stat.  975. 
42  USC  2788. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  214.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out> 
“three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  60,  1967”,  and  by  striking  out  “50  per  centum”^ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “80  per  centum”. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION - HEADSTART  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

42  usc  2781  et  Sec.  215.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
seq.  211  the  following  new  section: 

“headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

“Sec.  211-1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director 
shall  carry  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections 
which  assist  young  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  and  which  include  (1)  the  furnishing  of 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational,  and  mental 
health  services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  attain 
their  greatest  potential,  (2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  their  services,  and  (3)  such  other  training,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  evaluation,  and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carrw 
out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide' 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal  research 
and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty:  Provided ,  That  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  program  of  legal  advice 
and  representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  program  and  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations 
thereon  before  such  program  is  approved  or  funded.” 
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Sec.  216.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  l’ROORAMS 


78  Stat.  516. 
42  USC  2781  et 
seq. 


“Se:c.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
to  contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  necessary  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  health  services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed — 

“‘(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utilization  of 
existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical, 
diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  facilities  and  rehabilitation 
necessary  in  connection  therewith;  and 

‘‘■(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily  accessible 
to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 

)  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation,  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements 
for  providing,  employment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance 
needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Director  slial. 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps,  or  impose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make 
certain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services  related 
to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  in  order  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  such  services. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job  placement 
of  narcotic  addicts. 

“(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  comprehensive  statement  describing  the  actions  taken  and 
progress  made  under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  inqiroved  health 
Services.  The  Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature 
4nd  characteristics  of  health  problems  particular^  significant  to  low- 
income  persons. 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or  con¬ 
tract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall  operation  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  including  their  relationship  to  and 
impact  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs 
and  services  for  meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such  studies, 
together  with  such  comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  care  to 
offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.” 


Report  to 
Congress . 

42  USC  2948. 


Reports  to 
President  and 
Congress . 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


78  stat.  516.  Sec.  217.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

42  use  2781  et  thereof  (after  the  section  added  by  section  21t5)  the  following  new 
section : 

“special  protects  on  adult  basic  education 


42  USC  2851. 


"Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education 
for  low-income  individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  lack  of 
basic  educational  skills  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their  real 
ability.  Such  projects  shall — 

“(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials, 
or  programs  which  the  Director  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting  effective  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title, 

“(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education  which  the 
Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in 
promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  low-income  individuals  with  basic  educational  deficiencies 


or 

“(3)  show’  promise  of  enabling  persons  receiving  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  or  other  forms  of  public  assistance  to  obtain  employment 
which  will  permit  discontinuance  of  such  assistance.” 


1 


TITLE  n  PROGRAMS — DURATION 

Sec.  218.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Part  I) — Duration  of  Program 


“Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
Micceeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 


TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE  ACT 


RURAL  AREAS - LOAN  AUTHORITY  AND  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 


Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“resulting  in  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  on 


time”. 


(b)  Section  305  (f )  of  the  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  “(1)”  immediately  after  “ Provided ,  That”;  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and  (2)  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
(including  any  tribe  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship 
with  Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  or  in  manufacturing  products,  on  an 
Indian  reservation  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case  of  tribes 
with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been 


% 
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terminated)  shall  not  he  regarded  as  a  cooperative  organization 
within  the  purview  of  this  clause”. 

(e)  Section  331  (c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30.  1967”. 


Sec.  302. 
follows : 


TITLE  HI  PROGRAMS - DURATION 

Part  C  of  title  111  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
“Part  C — Duration  of  Program 


“Skc.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
he  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 


TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  ACT 


Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  405,  and  406  of  the  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “Director”  where  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration”. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  hereby  redesignated  section 
1:02 (a)  and  there  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
hollows  : 


“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide 
screening,  counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  with 
respect  to  persons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to't.he  provisions  of  section  208 
of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  403.  Sections  403  and  404  of  the  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


“duration  of  program: 

“Sec.  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.” 

Sec.  405.  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)” 
after  “Sec:.  402.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

\  “(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Director  by  section  602  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  406.  Sections  405,  406,  and  407  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  these 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966,  are  respectively  renum¬ 
bered  as  sections  403,  404,  and  405  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  407.  Section  606  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
IV”  where  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  thereof. 


78  Stat.  525 
42  USC  2881. 


42  USC  2871. 


42  USC  2902, 
2905,  2906. 


42  USC  2788. 

Repeal. 

42.  USC  2903, 
2904. 

42  USC  2907. 


Post,  p.  1468. 
42,  USC  2942. 


42  USC  2946. 
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78  Stat.  527. 

42  USC  2921-2923. 


Post,  p.  1475. 


76  Stat.  192. 
42  USC  1315. 


42  USC  301,  601, 
1201,  1351,  1381 
1396. 


76  Stat.  186. 
42  USC  609. 
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TITLE  V— REVISION  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available 
to  persons  (including  workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200 
net  family  income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and  other  needy 
persons)  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work  experience 
and  training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  E  of  title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  (1)  to  make  payments  under 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  ov+ 
demonstration  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basicy^1 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  counseling,  and 
similar  supportive  services  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carrying  out  the  activities 
described  in  such  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such  projects  and  activities  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided ,  That  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individuals  insofar  as 
they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or  social 
services  through  a  State  plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

i 

“limitations  on  work  experience  and  training  programs 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive, 
of  section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  inconsistent 
with  t lie  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  he  applicable  with  respect  to 
work  experience  and  training  programs  assisted  with  funds  under  this 
title.  The  costs  of  such  programs  to  the  United  States  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  he  met  entirely  from  funds  appro-Al 
priated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Work  experience  and  training  programs  shall  be  so  designed 
that  participation  of  individuals  in  such  programs  will  not  ordinarily 
exceed  36  months,  except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent 
the  provision  of  necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  services  for  a 
reasonable  period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience 
and  training. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  12 *4  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  he 
used  within  any  one  state.  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience  and 
training  program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  not  more  than  80 
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percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in  section  502 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  cany  out  this 
title,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Xon- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services' 

“duration  ok  programs 

“Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

"TRANSITION 


"Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  programs  authorized  by  section  201(a)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1902,  commencing  July  1,  1907.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  such  work 
Experience  and  training  programs  through  June  30,  1907,  and  may 
also  continue  to  completion  those  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  commenced  prior  to  that  date,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  pro¬ 
grams  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1968.  After  June  30,  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  shall  include  provisions  for  joint 
evaluation  and  approval  of  the  training  and  work  experience  aspect 
of  each  project  or  program,  may  also — 

“(1)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  renew 
existing  projects  and  programs,  or  develop  and  provide  new 
projects  or  programs,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962 ;  and 

“(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  develop 
and  provide  other  work  experience  and  training  programs  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  part  E,  with  respect  to  such  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after 
being  given  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Before  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  part  E  of  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  available  under  the  manpower  development  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which  may 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  testing,  counseling,  job  referral  and 
follow-up  services  required  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
obtaining  employment,  training  opportunities,  either  on  or  off  the  job, 
available  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unemployed  individ¬ 
uals  in  accordance  with  the  standards  prescribed  in  section  104  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  shall  compen¬ 
sate  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  reasonable  costs  thereof  either  by 
advance  or  reimbursement.” 


80  STAT.  1467 
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79  Stat,  76. 
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TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ACT 


78  Stat.  528. 
42  USC  2941. 


79  Stat.  978. 
42  USC  2950. 


ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “three’’  in  the  third  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“four”. 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following:  “The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  investigations 
and  studies,  including  consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to  develop  programs  provid¬ 
ing  employment  opportunities,  public  service  opportunities,  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  elderly  poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
to  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such 
programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary  legislation 
to  provide  such  authority.” 


LIAISON  DETWEEN  AGENCIES 

42  USC  2942.  Sec.  602.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  immedi¬ 

ately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “subject 
to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all  operaK 
ing  levels,  which  shall  include  the  furnishing  of  complete  operations 
information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  furnishing  of  such  information  by  such  Office  to  such 
other  agencies”. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  603.  Section  602 (m)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  foi  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance  with  applica¬ 
ble  law  and  regulation ;  and 

“(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for 
rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  altera¬ 
tion,  and  improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings 
rented  by  him ;  but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  authority 
contained  in  this  subparagraph  (2)  — 

“(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an  item,  service, 
or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper  administration 
of  this  Act,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality  needed, 
or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  conditions  in 
which,  it  is  needed,  and  ^ 

“(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  thl 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  author¬ 
ity,  the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which 
such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  authority : 
and”. 
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ADMINISTRATION — POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  604.  Section  603  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
“political  activities 

“Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  any  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  community¬ 
wide  antipoverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

“(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  require¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  the 
identification  of  such  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or 
'yiy  activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate 
Jor  public  office.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  605.  Section  605  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Advisory  Council),  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  President.  Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

“(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act ;  and 
“(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of  programs 
)  under  this  Act  and  make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the 
improvement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort,  and  (C)  the  coordination  of  such  programs  with 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals 
and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for  changes  in 
this  Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The 
President  shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together 
with  his  comments  and  recommendations.” 
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78  Stat.  530; 

79  Stat.  977. 
42  USC  2943. 


Ante,  p,  403. 


42  USC  2945. 


Report  to  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Con¬ 
gress. 
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78  Stat.  528. 
42  USC  2941  et 
seq. 


42  USC  2711, 
2781. 


Ante,  p.  838. 
Report  to  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Con¬ 
gress. 


ADMINISTRATION - COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGKS 

Sec.  6<>6.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGKS 

“Sec.  <>10— 1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  he 

necessary  to  assure  that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person 
compensated  as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  not  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  paid  in  the  area  where  the  program  is  carried  out  to  persons 
providing  substantially  comparable  services,  or  in  excess  of  the 
average  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  persons  providing  substantially 
comparable  services  in  the  area  of  the  person's  immediately  preceding 
employment,  whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
rate  prescribed  in  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limits# 
tions  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were  receiving 
at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year, 
together  with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such  person 
and  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant,  contract  or  agreement  shall 
be  made  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  which  does  not  contain  adequate  provisions 
to  assure  the  furnishing  of  information  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

“(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and 
is  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under 
part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compensated 
as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he  was 
receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  employment,  but  the  Director 
may  grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary  in 
preceding  employment  for  one  regularly  employed  for  a  period  of 
less  than  12  months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  annual 
basis.” 


COORDINATION  OF  FROGRAMS  WITHIN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Sec.  607.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  enC 
thereof  the  following : 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the  effec¬ 
tive  coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  include  arrangements  for 
reimbursement),  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employ¬ 
ment  service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing 
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maximum  support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (c) ; 
and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
administering  a  training  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained.” 

INFORMATION — CATALOG  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  608.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  613.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections  : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community 
improvement.  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States 
and  communities  to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  col¬ 
lection,  correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  and 
y  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed 
of  such  programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  infor¬ 
mation,  including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS - DURATION 

Sec.  609.  Section  615  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 


COORDINATION - TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 


Sec.  610.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “this 
Act,”  the  following :  “or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  any 
such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I),”. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPER  GRADES 


Sec.  611.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
617  the  following  new  section : 


“limitation  on  additional  super  grades 

“Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above  those  authorized  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967  in  the  classification  categories  of  GS  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field  offices.” 


78  Stat.  533. 
42  USC  2963. 


42  USC  2781- 
2831. 


42  USC  2965. 


Ante,  p.  467. 
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78  Stat.  528. 
42  USC  2941  et 
seg. 


42  USC  2701. 


42  USC  2981. 


79  Stat.  343. 
42  USC  1396. 


ADM  1 NIBTRAT1VE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  612.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
618  the  following  new  section : 

“limitation  on  federal  administrative  expenses 

“Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  including  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  Federal  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
that  year:  Provided ,  however ,  That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  payments  to  individuals,  other  than  Federal  employees  shall 
not  be  counted  as  an  administrative  expense.” 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  614.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec¬ 
tion  619  (added  by  section  612)  the  following  new  section : 

“private  enterprise  participation 

“Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in  thjr 
Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable 
and  appropriate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are 
employed  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described 
in  this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall  submit 
at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describ¬ 
ing  the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made  under  this  section.” 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph:  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  in  all  such  eif'orts  to  further  the 
policy  of  this  Act.” 

TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII  OF 

THE  ACT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “and  XVI”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “XVI.  and  XIX”. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before  October  1, 
1967,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a 
State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  tlic 
requirements  resulting  from  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (af; 

TITLE  VIII— REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 

VISTA 

Sec.  801.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title : 

“TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage 
volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
living  and  working  among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas, 
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rural  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps, 
and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers ;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  pro¬ 
grams,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their  home  communities,  both  as 
volunteers  and  as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“authority  to  establish  vista  urogram 


“Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

“(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprotit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State,  or  local  level ;  and 
“(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their 
construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions  on  polit¬ 
ical  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volun¬ 
teers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State, 
nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 


“volunteer  support 


“Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers 
during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month  (or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training), 
)  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 


“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

“Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section 
104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  79  Stat.  973. 

United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  42  use  2714. 

1  62  Stat.  749. 
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affirmation ;  but  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
such  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for 
purposes  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
Ante,  p.  467.  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“  (c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III,  chapter  73  of  title  Y  of  the 
Ante,  p.  525.  United  States  Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  person  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  F ederal  Government. 

“special  programs  and  projects 


“Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  special  programs  m  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  b« 
designed  to  encourage  more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  vol¬ 
unteer  services,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make 
opportunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper  super¬ 
vision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable 
to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
enter  work  where  such  experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the 
public  interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  pro¬ 
grams  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  sendee  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  related  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except 
that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal  support  or  compen¬ 
sation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Direc¬ 
tor  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2) 
of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 


“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  fold 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 
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TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  section  110  a  beading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows : 

“youth  conservation  corps” 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  219  of 
part  C  as  section  219-1. 

(c)  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this  section” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  214”. 

(d)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development”. 

TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  201 :  “Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
coordinate  and  provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued 

oncurrently  or  sequentially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under 

her  Federal  Acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  thereby.” 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  subsection  or  in 
subsection  (h),  the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  program  under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  individual  may  be 
paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in  section  203(a)  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on  such  payments  by  the 
preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payment  (including  allowances  for  depend¬ 
ents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such  pay¬ 
ments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  no\  be  deemed  youths 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision  under  this  subsection  limit¬ 
ing  the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  training  allowances.” 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  part  D  of  title  II : 

“Part  E — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 

J 

“Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under 
this  part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who  require  work  experience 
or  special  family  and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in 
a  competitive  labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 
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“(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pursuant,  to 
procedures  and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

“(•2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance, 
health,  family  and  day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  social  serv¬ 
ices,  and  basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended ; 

“(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to  the  extent, 
required  to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary  work 
attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work  or  training  involving  the 
acquisition  of  needed  skills ; 

“(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on  or  otf  the 
job  (including  classroom  instruction  where  needed  through 
appropriate  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist 
participants  to  develop  their  occupational  potential,  improve 
their  occupational  level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

“(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements  with  employ¬ 
ers,  labor  organizations,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
for  development  where  needed  of  additional  employment  oppoi^. 
tunities  for  participants,  for  job  referral  and  follow-up  serviewj 
required  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  retaining  employ®- 
ment  and  securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 

“(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in 
section  104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem¬ 
ployed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

“(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high-train¬ 
ing  potential  and  which  afford  the  best  prospects  for  contributing  to 
the.  upward  mobility  of  participants. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  apportionment  among  the  several 
States  of  funds  provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  out  this  part.” 
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Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  205(b)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  “section  603”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  VIII”. 

(b)  (1 )  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19Ws 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(iii)”,  and  (2)  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  after  “Peace  Corps  Act,”  the  following:  “or  (iv)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,”. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the  consent, 
of  the  borrowers. 
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Sec.  1102.  Clause  (3)  of  section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1065  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  no  area  shall  be  designat  ed  which  does  not  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  area  designated  under  section 
401(a)  (3) ;  and”. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  used  to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  convicted,  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  car¬ 
rying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or  property  in  the 
community  concerned. 

Approved  November  8,  1966. 
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